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tnrbations  of  our  moon^  and  thus  discovered  the 
true  theory  of  the  secular  equation,  or  rather  of 
that  vast  cycle  in  which  the  lunar  revolutions 
are  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded.  Dur- 
ing this  discussion  he  demonstrated  that  the  at- 
tractive force  or  gravity  must  be  transmitted 
50,000,000  times  faster  ^an  light,  which  travels 
at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  in  a  second.  We 
may  therefore  consider  it  as  quite  instantaneous. 
This  conclusion  is  important,  because  it  sets 
aside  all  mechanical  attempts  to  explain  gravi- 
tation by  the  interposition  of  an  ether,  &c.,  and 
demonstrates  it  to  be  a  principle  ordained  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Architect  Laplace, 
continuing  his  researches,  at  last  discovered  that 
the  secular  equation  of  the  moon  affecting  her 
mean  motion,  and  that  of  her  perigee  and  her 
nodes,  in  the  ratio  of  4,  12,  and  3,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  slow  variation  of  the  solar  attrac- 
tion, occasioned  by  the  changing  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  resulting  from  the  influence  of 
the  larger  planets,  though  they  cannot  alter  the 
great  axis  which  determines  the  mean  periodic 
revolution. 

In  1785  he  proved  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
can  have  no  secular  equations.  But  remarking 
that  their  mean  periods  are  commensurable,  and 
very  nearly  as  2  to  5,  he  found  their  reciprocal 
acceleration  and  retardation  to  follow  the  same 
ratio.  The  cycle  began  in  1560,  and  compre- 
hends 929  years.  So  that  in  1750  Saturn  had 
his  period  shortened  48'  44^";  while  that  of  Ju- 
piter was  lengthened  by  19'  28".  In  1788  he 
discovered  two  curious  laws  that  connect  the 
periods  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  gave  a  com- 
plete theory  of  their  motions,  which  served  as 
the  basis  of  Delambre's  excellent  tables.  In 
1808  Lagrange  gave  a  general  solution  of  the 
problem  of  disturbing  forces,  and  reduced  his 
equations  into  a  form  of  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  elegance. 

4.  Lunar  and  Solar  ParaUaxes. — ^The  nearest 
celestial  bodies  are  seen  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  a  position  somewhat  different  than  if 
viewed  from  the  centre.  This  difference,  called 
parallax,  is  obviously  greatest  at  the  horizon, 
and  diminishes  constantly  as  we  approach  the 
zenith.  To  ascertain  parallax,  therefore,  with 
tolerable  precision,  observations  must  be  made 
at  distant  stations.  Lacaille  selected  the  Cape 
of  Crood  Hope,  where  he  determined  the  mean 
parallax  of  the  moon  to  be  57'  39".  The  paral- 
lax of  the  sun,  being  very  small,  is  more  difficult 
to  determine.  Kepler  had  made  it  a  minute. 
HaUey  estimated  it  at  25";  but  succeeding  as- 
tronomers had  reduced  it  to  10".  Halley  pro- 
posed a  very  ingenious  method  of  determining 
it  with  accuracy  from  the  next  transit  of  Yenus, 
by  measuring  the  acceleration  of  the  time  of 


her  passage  over  the  disk  of  the  sun,  as  viewed 
from  remote  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Aware  that  his  own  life  would  not  be  prolonged 
till  that  event  took  place,  he  warmly  exhorted 
his  successors  to  prepare  themselves  for  observ- 
ing it  on  the  5th  of  June,  1761.  Astronomers 
were  accordingly  despatched  by  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  to  all  the  stations  that  were 
considered  as  most  accessible  and  eligible,  but 
the  result  did  not  answer  their  expectation; 
some  of  the  stations  were  not  well  chosen,  some 
of  the  most  expert  astronomers  had  not  reached 
the  station  assigned  them,  while  others  were 
prevented  from  observing  by  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Pingr6  deduced  a  parallax  of  lOj", 
while  Short  made  it  only  8^".  The  uncertainty 
was  finally  removed  by  the  numerous  and  skil- 
ful observations  of  the  transit  of  the  3d  of  Jime, 
1769.  The  several  results  differed  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  second,  and  their  concurrence  fixed 
the  parallax  at  8"*6.  This  agrees  with  the 
theoretic  calculations  of  Laplace  from  the  lunar 
anomalies.  Bessel,  with  immense  labour,  com- 
bined and  recomputed  the  original  observations, 
and  detected  a  small  inaccuracy,  the  correcting 
of  which  reduces  the  parallax  to  8"'575.  Con- 
sequently the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  is 
95,158,440  English  miles. 

5.  Discovery  of  Uranrts. — Dr.  Herschell,  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  construction  of  tele- 
scopes, and  to  an  indefatigable  observation  of 
the  heavens,  announced  to  Dr.  Maskelyne  that 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  he  ob- 
served a  shifting  star,  which  from  its  smallness 
he  judged  to  be  a  comet,  though  it  was  distin- 
guished neither  by  a  nebulosity  nor  by  a  tail 
The  motion  of  the  star  was  so  alow  as  to  require 
distant  observations  to  ascertain  its  path.  It 
was  for  several  months  presumed  to  be  a  comet; 
but  the  hypothesis  of  a  parabolic  orbit  led  to 
very  discordant  results.  The  president  Sharon 
was  the  first  who  conceived  it  to  be  a  planet, 
having  inferred  from  the  observations  commu- 
nicated to  him  that  it  described  a  circle  with  a 
radius  about  twelve  times  the  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun.  Lexell,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  had  computed  the  elements  of  the 
new  planet  with  considerable  accuracy,  making 
the  great  axis  of  its  orbit  nineteen  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  period  of  its  re- 
volution eighty-four  years.  Bradley,  mistaking 
it  for  a  fixed  star,  had  observed  it  on  the  3d 
of  December,  1753,  and  it  was  again  seen  by 
Mayer  on  the  23d  of  September,  1756. 

Herschell  gave  this  new  planet  the  name  of 
the  Creorgium  Sidus;  but  the  term  Uranus^  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Bode,  is  almost  universally  adopt- 
ed. Herschell  discovered  the  satellites  of  this 
planet,  said  to  be  six  in  number.    They  revolve 
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in  a  plane  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  orbit  of 
the  planet,  and  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
signs.  Both  these  primary  and  secondaiy 
bodies  obey  in  their  revolutions  the  laws  of 
Kepler.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  sa- 
tellites of  Saturn^  which  Herschell  increased 
to  seven. 

6.  Discovery  of  four  new  Planets. — ^Kepler  was 
of  opinion  that  the  harmony  of  our  system 
wanted  a  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 
A  similar  notion  was  entertained  by  Lambert, 
who  thought  it  likely  that  such  a  planet  might 
exist,  though  it  was  dark  and  invisible.  The 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  may  be 
denoted  by  the  series  4,  7,  10, 16,  28,  62,  100; 
which  numbers  are  convertible  into  English 
miles  by  multiplying  by  9^  millions.  The  dark 
or  deficient  planet  corresponds  to  twenty-eight, 
or  a  distance  of  266,000,000  of  miles  from  the 
sun. 

In  the  place  assigned  to  this  dark  planet  four 
very  small  bodies  have  been  discovered,  which 
some  persons  have  conjectured  to  be  only  frag- 
ments dissevered  from  the  principal,  and  that 
other  similar  fragments  may  still  remain  imdis- 
covered.  The  discovery  of  these  very  small 
planets  distinguished  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  Piazzi  discovered  Ceres 
at  Palermo,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801;  Olbers 
discovered  Pallas  at  Bremen,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1802;  and  Harding  observed  Juno  on 
the  2d  of  September,  1804,  and  Vesta  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1807.  These  small  bodies 
differ  from  the  other  planets,  not  only  by  their 
diminutive  size,  but  by  the  remarkable  inclina- 
tion of  their  orbits  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic; 
which,  however,  they  intersect  nearly  in  the 
same  nodes. 

7.  Extent  of  the  Universe, — Herschell,  by 
means  of  his  excellent  reflecting  telescopes,  em- 
ployed himself  assiduously  in  observing  the 
numerous  dusters  of  nebulosities,  and  distin- 
guished many  of  the  changing  and  double  stars; 
which,  though  suns  of  other  systems,  yet  ap- 
pear connected,  and  may  probably  circulate 
about  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  The 
subject  has  lately  been  carried  a  great  deal 
further  by  Sir  James  South  and  Sir  John 
Herschell,  the  latter  of  whom  proceeded  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  examine  the  double 
stani  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Sir  William  Herschell  assuming  that  the  in- 
strument which  he  used  could  enable  him  to 
penetrate  497  times  farther  than  Sirius,  he 
reckoned  116,000  stars  to  pass  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  over  the  field  of  view,  which  subtended 
an  angle  of  only  15'.  If  we  compute  from  such 
a  narrow  zone,  the  whole  celestial  vault  must 
display,  within  the  range  of  telescopic  vision, 


the  stupendous  number  of  more  than  five  bil- 
lions of  stars.  If  each  of  these  be  a  sun  to  a 
system  similar  to  ours,  and  if  the  same  number 
of  planets  revolve  round  it,  then  the  whole 
planets  in  the  universe  will  be  more  than  fifty- 
five  billions,  not  reckoning  the  satellites,  which 
may  be  much  more  numerous.  What  an  unim- 
portant portion  of  the  universe  is  occupied  by 
our  earth,  and  how  insignificant  must  its  in- 
habitants, with  all  their  cares,  and  pride,  and 
vanity  appear  to  that  Almighty  Being  whose 
providence  regulates  and  governs  at  once  such 
a  prodigious  number  of  worlds,  with  all  their 
innumerable  inhabitants! 


OPTICS. 

The  history  of  astronomy,  the  most  perfect 
and  the  sublimest  of  all  the  sciences,  has  un- 
avoidably extended  itself  to  a  considerable 
length.  Optics  is  the  next  science  in  point  of 
perfection.  Like  astronomy,  it  depends  on  ob- 
servation, but  is  everywhere  capable  of  the 
rigid  application  of  mathematical  calculatioiL 

As  light  propagates  itself  in  straight  lines,  it 
seems  to  offer  itself  spontaneously  to  the  con- 
sideration of  geometers.  Euclid  accordingly 
began  the  investigation  at  least  fifty  years  be- 
fore Archimedes  had  placed  mechanics  among 
the  number  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Euc- 
lid only  established  two  particulars: — 1.  That  a 
point  in  any  object  is  seen  in  the  direction  of  a 
straight  line  from  the  eye  to  that  object  2. 
That  when  a  point  in  an  object  is  seen  by 
reflection  from  a  polished  surface,  the  lines 
drawn  from  the  eye  and  from  the  object  to  the 
point  whence  the  reflection  is  made,  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  reflecting  surface.  From  a  trea- 
tise on  optics  by  Ptolemy,  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  the  King  of  France's  library,  it 
appears  that  many  observations  had  been  made 
on  refraction,  though  the  law  followed  had  not 
been  discovered. 

About  1000  years  after  Ptolemy,  or  in  the 
eleventh  century,  Alhazen  wrote  his  treatise  on 
optics.  In  it  he  solved  a  problem  of  very  great 
difficulty,  to  find  the  point  in  a  spherical  speai- 
lum  at  which  a  ray  coming  from  one  given 
point  shall  be  reflected  to  another  given  point 
Alhazen  was  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  though  he  did  not  fully  understand  the 
uses  of  the  different  parts.  On  seeing  single 
with  two  eyes  he  made  the  very  important 
remark,  that  when  corresponding  parts  of  the 
retina  are  affected  we  perceive  but  one  image. 
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Boger  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  oen- 
tuiy,  made  a  near  approach  to  the  knowledge  of 
lenses,  and  their  use  in  assisting  vision.  The 
date  of  the  discovery  of  spectacles  for  assisting 
the  sight  may  be  carried  back  as  far  as  1313, 
but  no  farther.  The  inventor  appears  to  have 
been  a  Florentine,  called  Salvino  degV  Armato, 
He  was  of  a  patrician  family.  Maria  Manni 
quotes  the  following  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
from  an  antiquarian  author:  Qui  diace  (giace) 
Salvino  cP  Armato  degV  ArmcUi,  Firenze  invento 
de  egV  Occhiali,  anno  moocxvii. 

Two  centuries  later  Maurolicus  appeared.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye,  and  formed  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
defects  of  short-sighted  and  long-sighted  eyes, 
Baptisto  Porta,  a  Neapolitan,  invented  the 
camera  ohscura  about  the  year  1560.  The  light 
was  admitted  through  a  small  hole  in  the  win- 
dow-shutter of  a  dark  room,  and  gave  an  in- 
verted picture  of  the  objects  from  which  it 
proceeded  on  the  opposite  walL  A  lens  was 
not  employed  in  the  first  construction  of  this 
apparatus,  but  afterwards  used;  and  Porta 
went  so  f ar  BJB  to  consider  how  the  effect  might 
be  produced  without  inversion. 

Kepler  was  the  first  person  who  explained 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  eye  in  vision.  He 
perceived  the  exact  resemblance  of  this  organ 
to  the  camera  ohscura^  the  rays  entering  the 
pupil  being  collected  by  the  aystalline  lens  and 
the  other  humours  of  the  eye  into  foci  which 
paint  on  the  retina  the  inverted  images  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  The  mind  perceives  these  im- 
ages and  refers  them  at  the  same  time  to  things 
without. 

Antonio  ^  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalatro, 
was  the  first  person  who  explained  the  produc- 
tion of  the  rainbow.  ELaving  placed  a  bottle  of 
water  opposite  to  the  sun  and  a  little  above  his 
eye,  he  saw  a  beam  of  light  issue  from  the  un- 
der side  of  the  bottle,  which  acquired  different 
colours  in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same 
brilliancy  as  the  rainbow,  when  the  bottle  was 
a  little  raised  or  depressed.  From  comparing 
all  the  circumstances  he  perceived  that  the  rays 
had  entered  the  bottle,  and  that  after  two  re- 
fractions from  the  convex  part,  and  a  reflection 
from  the  concave,  they  returned  to  the  eye  tinged 
with  different  colours,  according  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  ray  had  entered.  The  book  contain- 
ing this  discovery  was  published  in  1611. 

The  telescope  was  invented  about  this  time, 
but  somewhat  earlier.  The  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery belongs  to  Middlebuig,  in  Zealand. 
Two  different  workmen,  Zachariah  Jans  and 
John  Lapprey,  have  each  testimonies  in  their 
favour,  between  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  former  goes  back  to  1590,  the  latter  comes 


down  to  1610.  Zachariah  Jans  was  an  optician 
in  Middleburg,  and  Boreel  has  published  a 
letter  from  his  son  assigning  1590  as  the  date  of 
the  invention,  and  another  from  his  sister,  as- 
signing 1610  as  the  date.  From  the  account  of 
Boreel  it  would  appear  that  Jans  was  the  real 
inventor,  and  that  the  discovery  of  the  telescope 
had  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  microscope. 
News  of  this  discovery  was  communicated  to 
Qalileo  in  1610.  He  immediately  constructed 
a  telescope,  turned  it  to  the  heavens,  and  made 
the  interesting  discoveries  which  have  been 
already  particularized. 

The  theory  of  the  telescope  required  that  the 
law  of  refraction  shoidd  be  discovered.  This 
discovery  was  the  work  of  Snellius,  a  mathema- 
tician of  the  Low  Countries.  To  express  this 
law  he  supposed  a  perpendicular  to  the  refract- 
ing surface,  at  the  point  where  the  refraction  is 
made,  and  also  another  line  parallel  to  this  per- 
pendicular at  any  given  distance  from  it  The 
refracted  ray,  as  it  proceeds,  will  meet  this  par- 
allel, and  the  incident  ray  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  till  it  do  so  likewise.  Now  the  gen- 
eral truth  which  Snellius  found  to  hold,  what- 
ever was  the  position  of  the  incident  ray,  is 
that  the  segments  of  the  refracted  ray  and  of 
the  incident  ray,  intercepted  by  these  parallels, 
had  always  the  same  ratio  to  each  other. 

Li  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  segments 
of  the  rays,  and  by  the  parallel  which  they  in- 
tersect, the  said  segments  have  the  same  ratio 
with  the  sines  of  t^e  opposite  angles;  that  is, 
with  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction.  The  law  therefore  comes  to  this, 
that  in  the  refraction  of  light  by  the  same  me- 
diums, the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  has  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  always  the 
same  ratio.  It  was  first  stated  in  this  way  by 
Descartes  in  his  Dioptrics,  in  1637.  But  Snel- 
lius*  law,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  had 
been  publicly  taught  in  his  lectures  by  Profes- 
sor Hortensius,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
known  to  Descartes. 

Descartes  next  entered  upon  an  inquiry,  in 
which  he  was  successfuL  In  ordinary  cases  of 
refraction,  by  spherical  and  other  surfaces,  the 
rays  are  not  collected  into  one  point,  but  have 
their  foci  spread  over  a  certain  surface,  the  sec- 
tions of  which  are  the  curves  called  caustic 
curves.  The  focus  of  opticians  is  only  a  point 
in  this  surface,  where  the  rays  are  more  con- 
densed, and  of  course  the  illumination  more  in- 
tense than  in  other  parts  of  it.  But  if  refrac- 
tion is  to  be  employed  either  to  produce  heat  or 
light,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  all 
the  rays  which  come  from  the  same  point  of  an 
object  united  accurately  after  refraction,  in  the 
same  point  of  the  image.    This  led  Descartes  to 
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inquire  into  the  figure  which  the  superficies 
separating  two  transparent  media  of  different 
refracting  powers  must  have^  that  all  the  rays 
diverging  from  a  given  point  might  by  refrac- 
tion at  the  said  superficies  be  made  to  converge 
to  another  given  point.  He  showed  that  curves 
proper  for  generating  such  superficies  by  revolu- 
tion have  always  two  given  points  from  which, 
if  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  any  point  in  the 
curve,  the  one  of  these,  plus  or  minus,  that 
which  has  a  given  ratio  to  the  other,  is  equal  to 
a  given  line.  When  the  given  ratio  is  one  of 
equality,  the  curve  is  a  conic  section,  and  the 
two  points  its  f od.  The  curves  in  general  are 
of  the  fourth  or  second  order,  and  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  ovals  of  Des- 
cartes. 

But  no  practical  advantage  has  resulted  from 
this  investigation.  The  mechanical  difficulties 
of  working  a  surface  into  any  figure  but  a 
spherical  one  are  so  great  that  they  have  never 
been  overcome. 

The  next  improver  of  optics  was  James  Gre- 
goiy,  whose  Optica  Promota  appeared  in  1663. 
It  contained  an  account  of  his  reflecting  tele- 
scope. The  imperfection  of  the  images  formed 
by  spherical  lenses  1^  him  to  substitute  reflec- 
tion for  refraction  in  the  construction  of  the 
telescope.  Gregory  thought  it  necessaiy  that 
the  specula  should  have  a  parabolic  figure;  and 
the  execution  proved  so  difficult  that  the  instru- 
ment during  his  lifetime  was  never  brought  to 
any  perfection.  After  his  death  the  specula 
were  constructed  of  the  ordinary  spherical  form, 
and  the  Gregorian  telescope,  till  the  time  of 
Herschell,  was  more  in  use  than  the  Newtonian. 
It  is  curious  that,  though  the  Optics  of  Des- 
cartes had  been  published  twenty-five  years, 
Gregory  was  ignorant  of  the  law  of  refraction, 
and  found  it  out  by  his  own  unassisted  exer- 
tions. 

Barrow's  lectures  on  optics,  delivered  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1668,  treated  of  all  the  more  difficult 
questions  which  had  occurred  in  the  then  state 
of  the  science,  with  the  acuteness  and  depth 
which  are  found  in  all  his  writings. 

About  this  time  the  Jesuit  Grimaldi  made 
known  some  optical  phenomena  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  detection.  Having  stretched 
a  hair  across  a  sunbeam,  admitted  through  a 
hole  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  dark  chamber, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  shadow  much  laiger 
than  the  natural  divergence  of  the  rays  could 
have  led  him  to  expect  Other  facts  of  the 
same  kind  made  known  the  general  law  of  the 
diffraction  or  inflection  of  light,  and  showed 
that  the  rays  are  acted  on  by  bodies,  and  turned 
out  of  their  rectilinear  course,  even  when  not  in 
contact,  but  at  a  measurable  distance  from  the 


sui^faces  or  edges  of  such  bodies.  Grimaldi  gave 
an  account  of  these  facts  in  a  treatise  printed  at 
Bologna  in  1665. 

The  Dioptrics  of  Huygens,  though  a  posthu- 
mous work,  was  the  production  of  his  early 
youth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  book 
with  Newton  himself.  It  contains  a  full  de- 
velopment of  everything  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  telescopes,  particularly  in  that 
which  concerns  the  indistinctness  arising  from 
the  imperfect  foci  into  which  rays  are  imited  by 
spherical  lenses.  Rules  are  deduced  for  con- 
structing telescopes,  which,  though  of  diflerent 
sizes,  shall  have  the  same  degree  of  distinctness, 
&c.  Huygens  was  a  practical  optician;  he  con- 
structed telescopes  with  his  own  hands,  and 
some  of  his  object-glajsses  were  of  the  enormous 
focal  distance  of  130  feet 

His  theory  of  light  was  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1678,  and  after- 
wards published  with  enlargements  in  1690. 
Light,  according  to  him,  consists  of  certain  un- 
dulations communicated  by  luminous  bodies  to 
the  etherial  fluid  which  fills  all  space.  This 
fluid  is  composed  of  the  most  subtile  matter,  is 
highly  elastic,  and  the  undulations  are  propa- 
gated through  it  with  great  velocity  in  spheri- 
cal superficies,  proceeding  from  a  centre.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  theory  appears  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  explanation  which  it  affords  of  the 
constant  ratio  which  subsists  between  the  sines 
of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  in  the 
same  medium.  But  the  happiest  application  of 
all,  is  to  the  explanation  of  the  double  refrac- 
tion of  Iceland  crystal,  or  transparent  calcareous 
spar.  This  crystal  has  not  only  the  property  of 
refracting  light  in  the  common  manner  of  glass, 
water,  and  other  transparent  bodies;  but  it  has 
also  another  power  of  refraction,  by  which  even 
the  rays  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  surface 
of  the  crystal  are  turned  out  of  their  course,  so 
that  a  double  image  is  formed  of  all  objects 
seen  through  these  crystals.  This  property  is 
not  confined  to  calcareous  spar;  but  belongs,  in 
a  greater  or  lees  degree,  to  all  substances  which 
are  both  crystallized  and  transparent 

The  common  refraction  is  explained  by  Huy- 
gens on  the  supposition  that  the  undulations  in 
the  luminous  fluid  are  propagated  in  the  form 
of  spherical  waves.  The  double  refraction  is 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  undula- 
tions of  light,  in  passing  through  the  calcareous 
spar,  assume  a  spheroidal  form;  and  this  hypo- 
thesis, though  it  does  not  apply  with  the  same 
simplicity  as  the  former,  yet  admits  of  such 
precision,  that  a  proportion  of  the  axes  of  the 
spheroides  may  be  assigned  which  will  account 
for  the  precise  quantity  of  the  extraordinary 
refraction,  and  for  all  the  j>henomena  dependent 
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on  it,  which  HuygenB  had  studied  with  great 
care,  and  had  reduced  to  a  email  number  of 
general  facts. 

To  render  the  theory  of  Huygens  quite  satis- 
factory, a  reason  ought  to  be  assigned  why  the 
undulations  of  the  luminous  fluid  are  spheroidal 
in  the  case  of  ciystals,  and  spherical  in  all  other 
cases.  This  would  render  the  generalization 
complete.  But  till  a  connection  is  clearly  es- 
tablished between  the  structure  of  cxystallized 
bodies  and  the  property  of  double  refraction, 
the  theory  must  remain  imperfect. 

We  now  come  to  the  discoveries  of  Newton, 
which  constitute  nearly  as  important  an  era  in 
optical  science  as  his  theory  of  uniyersal  gravi- 
totion  did  in  atitronoiny.  Hia  Kseaichee  b^ 
in  1666,  when  he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of 
age. 

In  hopes  of  improving  the  telescope,  by  giving 
to  the  glasses  a  figure  different  from  the  spheri- 
cal, he  had  procured  a  glass  prism,  in  order,  as 
he  tells  us,  to  try  with  it  the  celebrated  pheno- 
mena of  colours.  These  trials  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  different  refrangibiUty  of  the  rays 
of  light,  now  too  weU  known  to  require  to  be 
particularized. 

Having  admitted  a  ray  of  light  into  a  dark 
chamber  through  a  hole  in  the  window-shutter, 
and  made  it  fall  on  a  glass  prism,  so  placed  as 
to  cast  it  on  the  opposite  wall,  he  was  delighted 
to  observe  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  sun's 
image,  and  not  less  surprised  to  observe  its 
figure,  which,  instead  of  being  circular,  was  ob- 
long in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  edges  of 
the  prism,  so  as  to  have  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, rounded  at  the  two  ends,  and  nearly  five 
times  as  long  as  it  was  broad. 

When  he  reflected  on  these  appearances,  he 
saw  nothing  that  could  explain  the  elongation 
of  the  image  but  the  supposition  that  some  of 
the  rays  of  light,  in  passing  through  the  prism, 
were  more  refracted  than  others;  so  that  the 
rays  which  were  parallel  before  they  fell  on  the 
prism,  being  some  of  them  more  refracted  than 
others,  diverged  from  one  another  after  refrac- 
tion, the  rays  that  difiered  in  refrangibility 
differing  also  in  colour.  The  epectrum  would 
thus  consist  of  a  series  of  circular  images,  partly 
covering  one  another,  and  partly  projecting  one 
beyond  the  other,  from  tiie  red,  or  least  re- 
frangible ray,  in  succession  to  the  orange,  yellow, 
Hue,  indigo,  and  violet,  the  most  refrangible  of 
alL 

But  he  did  not  adopt  this  as  the  true  expla- 
nation till  he  had  tried  every  other  hypothesis 
by , the  test  of  experiment,  and  proved  its  fallacy. 
Even  after  these  rejections,  his  explanation  had 
still  to  abide  the  sentence  of  an  experimentum 
crude. 


Having  admitted  the  light,  and  applied  the 
prism  as  before,  he  received  the  coloured  spec- 
trum on  a  board  about  12  feet  distant  from  the 
prism,  and  pierced  with  a  small  hole.  The 
coloured  light  which  passed  through  this  second 
hole  was  made  to  fall  on  a  prism,  and  afterwards 
received  on  the  opposite  wall.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  rays  which  had  been  most  re- 
fracted by  the  first  prism  were  also  most  refracted 
by  the  second,  though  no  new  colours  were  pro- 
duced. It  was  also  observed  that  when  the  rays 
which  fell  on  the  second  prism  were  all  of  the 
same  colour,  the  image  formed  by  refraction 
was  truly  circular,  and  of  the  same  colour  with 
the  incident  light. 

When  the  sun's  light  is  thus  admitted,  first 
through  one  aperture  and  then  through  another 
at  some  distance  from  the  first,  and  is  afterwards 
made  to  fall  on  a  prism,  as  the  rays  come  only 
from  a  part  of  the  sun's  disk,  the  spectrum  has 
nearly  the  same  length  as  before;  but  the  breadth 
is  greatly  diminished ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  light  at  each  point  is  purer,  it  is  free  from 
penumbra,  and  the  confines  of  the  different 
coloura  can  be  more  accurately  traced.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Newton  measured  the  extent  of 
each  colour;  and  taking  the  mean  of  a  great 
number  of  measurements,  he  assigned  the  fol- 
lowing proportions,  dividing  the  whole  length 
of  the  spectrum,  exclusive  of  the  rounded  ter- 
minations, into  360  parts.    Of  these  the 

Bed  oocapied 45 

Oiaoge 27 

YeUow 48 

Green 60 

Blue 60 

Indigo 40 

Violet 80 

Newton  conceived  that  there  was  an  identity 
between  these  numbers  and  the  divisions  of  the 
monochord,  by  the  notes  of  music.  But  it  has 
been  since  observed  that  the  spaces  occupied  by 
these  colours  differ  according  to  the  kind  of 
prism  employed.  Hence  the  relation  was  merely 
accidental. 

Thus  colours  were  found  to  be  original  pro- 
perties of  light,  connected  with  the  different 
degrees  of  refrangibility  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent rays.  Each  of  these  colours,  though  primary, . 
may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  the  two  colours 
upon  either  side  of  it  in  the  prism.  Bed  and 
yellow  make  orange;  yellow  and  blue  make 
green;  and  so  on.  In  general  two  colours  not 
very  far  distant  in  the  natural  series,  when 
mixed,  make  up  the  intermediate  colour.  All 
of  them  together  constitute  whiteness.  Natural 
bodies  of  whatever  colour,  if  viewed  by  simple 
and  homogeneous  light,  are  seen  of  the  colour  of 
that  light  and  no  other. 
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Thus  supplied  with  so  many  new  and  accurate 
notions  respecting  colours^  it  was  natural  for 
Newton  to  apply  them  to  explain  the  rainbow. 
Everything  respecting  that  beautiful  phenome- 
non had  been  already  explained  except  the 
colours.  As  these  colours  were  the  same  as  in 
the  solar  spectrum  exhibited  by  the  prism,  and 
in  the  same  order,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  were  owing  to  the  same  cause.  He 
showed  this  to  be  the  case  by  calculating  the 
extent  of  the  arch,  the  breadth  of  the  coloured 
bow,  the  position  of  the  secondary  bow,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  primaiy,  and  by  explaining  the 
inversion  of  the  colours. 

As  all  colour  comes  from  the  rays  of  light,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  colour  of  every  particu- 
lar body  is  owing  to  its  reflecting  the  particular 
kind  of  ray  of  which  it  exhibits  the  colour.  If 
you  cast  upon  a  coloured  body  a  homogeneous 
ray  of  light,  it  appears  much  more  vivid,  that 
is,  it  reflects  much  more  light,  when  the  ray  cast 
upon  it  19  of  its  own  colour.  Transparent  bodies 
sometimes  reflect  one  kind  of  ray,  and  transmit 
another. 

But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  Suppose  a  body 
to  reflect  red  or  green  light,  what  is  it  that  de- 
composes the  light,  and  separates  the  red  or  the 
green  from  the  rest?  It  was  this  difficulty  that 
led  Newton  to  study  the  colouis  produced  by 
light  passing  through  thin  plates  of  any  trans- 
parent substance.  When  two  transparent  bodies, 
such  as  pieces  of  glass  having  their  surfaces 
somewhat  convex,  are  pressed  together,  a  black 
spot  is  formed  at  the  contact  of  the  two,  which 
is  surrounded  with  coloured  rings  more  or  less 
regular,  according  to  the  form  of  the  surfaces. 
To  analyze  this  phenomenon  Newton  made  ex- 
periments with  surfaces  of  a  regular  curvature, 
capable  of  being  measured.  He  took  two  object- 
glasses,  one  a  plane  convex  for  a  14  feet  tele- 
scope, the  other  a  double  convex  for  one  of  about 
60  feet,  and  upon  this  last  he  laid  the  other, 
with  its  plane  side  undermost,  pressing  them 
gently  together.  At  their  contact  in  the  centre 
was  a  pellucid  spot,  through  which  the  light 
passed  without  sufiering  any  reflection.  Bound 
this  spot  was  a  coloured  ring,  exhibiting  blue, 
white,  yellow,  and  red.  This  was  succeeded  by 
a  pellucid  or  dark  ring;  then  a  coloured  ring  of 
violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  all  copious 
and  vivid  except  the  green.  The  third  coloured 
ring  consisted  of  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
and  red.  The  fourth  consisted  of  green  and  red ; 
those  that  succeeded  became  gradually  more 
dilute,  and  ended  in  whiteness.  It  was  possible 
to  count  as  far  as  seven. 

The  oolouTB  of  these  rings  were  so  marked  by 
peculiarities  in  shade  and  vivacity,  that  Newton 
considered  them  as  belonging  to  different  orders; 


so  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  examine  them,  on 
any  particular  colour  of  a  natural  object  being 
pointed  out,  would  be  able  to  determine  to 
which  order  in  this  series  it  belonged. 

Thus  we  have  a  system  of  rings  or  zones  sur- 
rounding a  dark  central  spot,  and  themselves 
alternately  dark  and  coloured;  that  is,  alteiv 
nately  transmitting  the  light,  and  reflecting  it. 
It  is  evident  that  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of 
air  interposed  between  the  glasses,  at  each  of 
those  rings,  must  be  a  material  element  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  system.  Newton,  therefore, 
undertook  to  compute  their  thickness.  Having 
carefully  measured  the  diameters  of  the  first  six 
coloured  rings  at  the  most  lucid  part  of  each,  he 
found  their  squares  to  be  as  the  progression  of 
the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &a  The  squares  of 
the  distances,  from  the  centre  of  the  dark  spot 
to  each  of  these  circumferences,  were  therefore 
in  the  same  ratio;  and,  consequently,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plates  of  air,  or  the  intervals  between 
the  glasses,  were  as  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 
When  the  diameters  of  the  dark  or  pellucid 
rings,  which  separated  the  coloured  rings,  were 
measured,  their  squares  were  found  to  be  as  the 
even  numbers  0,  2,  4,  6;  and,  therefore,  the 
thickness  of  the  plates,  through  which  the  light 
was  wholly  transmitted,  were  as  these  numbezs. 

The  curvature  of  the  convex  glass  being  the 
thickness  of  the  plates  of  air  which  coiresponded 
to  the  different  rings,  was  computed.  An  inch 
being  divided  into  178,000  parts,  the  thicknefls 
of  the  air  for  the  first  series,  or  for  the  luminous 
rings,  was  ttAtttj  ttAttti  TrAnnr*  &c.,  inch.  For 
the  second  series  rrh^r  tnVrv*  &c.>  inch. 

When  the  rings  were  examined,  by  looking 
through  the  lenses  in  the  opposite  direction,  the 
central  spot  appeared  white,  and  in  other  rings 
red  was  opposite  to  blue,  yellow  to  violet,  and 
green  to  a  compound  of  red  and  violet — ^the 
colours  formed  by  the  transmitted  and  reflected 
light  being  what  are  now  called  complementary, 
or  nearly  so,  of  one  another;  that  is,  such  as 
when  mixed  produce  white. 

When  the  fluid  between  the  glasses  was  dif- 
ferent from  air,  as  when  it  was  water,  the  suc- 
cession of  rings  was  the  same;  the  only  differ- 
ence was,  that  the  rings  themselves  were  nar- 
rower. 

When  experiments  were  made  on  thin  plates 
in  such  a  way  that  the  plate  was  denser  than 
the  surrounding  medium,  as  in  the  case  of  soap- 
bubbles,  the  same  phenomena  were  observed  to 
take  place. 

To  the  different  degrees  of  density,  then,  in 
transparent  bodies,  there  seemed  to  be  attached 
the  powers  of  separating  particular  colours  from 
the  mass  of  light,  and  of  rendering  them  visible 
sometimes  by  reflection,  and  in  other  cases  by 
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transmiasion.  Now,  as  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  atoms  of  bodies  are  transparent,  they 
may  be  conceived  to  act  on  light  after  the  man- 
ner of  thin  plates,  and  to  produce,  each  accord- 
ing to  its  thickness  and  density,  its  appropriate 
colour,  which  therefore  becomes  the  colour  of 
the  surface. 

But  these  experiments  led  to  other  conclusions 
new  and  unexpected.  It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
serve without  wonder  the  rings,  alternately  lu- 
minous and  dark,  that  were  formed  between  the 
two  plates  of  glass  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
and  determined  to  be  what  they  were  by  the 
different  thicknesR  of  air  between  the  plates,  and 
having  to  that  thickness  the  relation  already 
specified.  A  plate,  of  which  the  thickness  was 
equal  to  a  certain  quantity  multiplied  by  an  odd 
number,  gave  always  a  circle  of  the  one  kind ; 
but  when  the  thickness  was  the  same  quantity 
multiplied  by  an  even  number,  the  circle  was  of 
another  kind ;  the  light,  in  the  first  case,  being 
reflected;  in  the  second,  transmitted. 

Light  penetrating  a  thin  transparent  plate,  of 
which  the  thickness  was  m,  3  m,  5  m,  &c.,  was 
decomposed  and  reflected ;  the  same  light  pene- 
trating the  same  plate,  but  of  the  thickness  0, 
2  m,  4  m,  &C.,  was  transmitted,  though  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  also  decomposed.  The  same  light, 
therefore,  was  transmitted  or  reflected  according 
as  the  second  surface  of  the  plate  of  air,  through 
which  it  passed,  was  distant  from  the  first,  by 
the  intervals  0, 2  m,  4  m,  or  m,  3  m,  5  m;  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  suppose  the  same  ray  to 
be  successively  disposed  to  be  transmitted  and 
to  be  reflected  at  points  of  space  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  same  interval  ttl  This  con- 
stitutes what  Newton  called  Jits  of  east/  trans- 
mission and  easy  re/lection.  It  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  singular  parts  of  his  optical  dis- 
coveries. It  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
phenomena;  and  though  the  cause  cannot  be 
assigned,  it  must,  notwithstanding,  be  admitted 
as  a  general  fact,  which  enables  us  to  explain 
various  phenomena  that  were  unknown  at  the 
time  when  Newton  lived. 

Newton's  explanation  of  refraction  proceeds 
on  the  theory  that  light  is  an  emanation  of  par- 
ticles moving  in  straight  lines  with  incredible 
velocity,  and  attracted  by  the  particles  of  trans- 
parent bodies.  When,  liierefore,  light  falls  ob- 
liquely on  the  surface  of  such  a  body,  its  motion 
may  be  resolved  into  two :  one  parallel  to  that 
surface,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it.  Of 
these  the  first  is  not  affected  by  the  attraction 
of  the  body,  which  is  perpendicular  to  its  own 
surface ;  and,  therefore,  it  remains  the  same  in 
the  refracted  as  it  was  in  the  incident  ray.  But 
the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  surface  is  in- 
creased by  the  attraction  of  the  body;  and  what- 


ever be  the  quantity  of  that  velocity,  its  square 
on  entering  the  same  transparent  body  will  al- 
ways be  augmented  by  the  same  quantity.  But 
it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  if  there  be  two 
right-angled  triangles,  with  a  side  in  the  one 
equal  to  a  side  in  the  other,  the  hypotenuse  of 
the  first  being  given,  and  the  squares  of  their 
remaining  sides  differing  by  a  given  space,  the 
sines  of  the  angles  opposite  to  the  equal  sides 
must  have  a  given  ratio  to  each  other.  This 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  with  saying  that,  in 
the  case  before  us,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  in 
a  given  ratio.  This  explanation  of  the  law  of 
refraction  is  so  satisfactoiy,  that  it  affords  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  system  which 
considera  light  as  an  emanation  of  particles  from 
luminous  bodies. 

Huygens,  indeed,  deduced  from  the  hypothesis 
of  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  fluid  an  explana- 
tion of  refraction  which  is  highly  ingenious,  but 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  the  Newtonian; 
though  it  be  the  fashion  at  present  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  hypothesis  of  Huygens,  we  think 
that  very  solid  objections  might  be  started  against 
it,  were  this  the  proper  place  for  such  an  attempt. 

The  square  that  is  added  to  that  of  the  per- 
pendicular velocity  of  light,  in  consequence  of 
the  attractive  force  of  the  transparent  substance, 
is  properly  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of  that 
attraction,  and  is  the  same  with  the  differences 
of  the  squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  incident 
and  the  refracted  light.  This  is  readily  deduced 
from  the  ratio  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that 
of  refraction.  When  this  is  done  for  different 
substances,  it  is  found  that  the  above  measure 
of  the  refracting  power  of  different  bodies  is 
nearly  proportional  to  their  densities,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  contain  much  combus- 
tible matter,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  refracting  power. 

Thus  the  refracting  power  (ascertained  in  the 
way  just  mentioned),  when  divided  by  the  den- 
sity, gives  quotients  not  very  different  from  one 
another,  till  we  come  to  combustible  bodies, 
vhen  a  gr«at  increase  immediately  take*  place. 
In  air,  for  instance,  the  quotient  is  5208,  in  rock- 
crystal  5450,  in  common  glass  nearly  the  same; 
but  in  spirit  of  wine,  oil,  and  amber,  the  same 
quotients  are  10121,  12607,  13654.  In  the  dia- 
mond he  found  the  quotient  14556.  Hence  he 
conjectured  that  the  diamond  was,  at  least  in 
part,  a  combustible  body.  The  refracting  power 
of  water  being  great  for  its  density,  its  quotient 
being  7845,  he  concluded  that  an  inflammable 
substance  enters  into  its  composition — a  conjec- 
ture which  was  verified  nearly  a  century  after- 
wards by  the  synthetical  experiments  of  Mr. 
Cavendish. 
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The  reflection  of  light  from  the  surfaces  of 
opaque  bodies,  and  from  the  anterior  siuf aces  of 
transparent  bodies,  appears  to  be  produced  by  a 
repulsive  force  exerted  by  those  surfaces,  at  a 
determinate  but  yeiy  small  distance ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  is  stretched  out  over  them 
an  elastic  web,  th)*ough  which  the  particles  of 
light,  notwithstanding  their  incredible  velocity, 
are  not  always  able  to  penetrate.  In  the  case 
of  a  transparent  body,  the  light  which  when  it 
arrives  at  this  outwork  is  in  a  ^  of  easy  reflec- 
tion, is  reflected  back  again.  The  particles,  on 
tihe  other  hand,  which  are  in  a  state  that  dis- 
poses them  to  be  transmitted,  overcome  the  re- 
pulsive force,  and  entering  the  transparent  body, 
are  attracted  and  refracted  as  already  explained. 
If  these  rays  reach  the  second  surface  of  the 
transparent  body  with  a  certain  obliquity,  the 
attraction  will  not  suffer  the  rays  to  emeige  into 
the  rarer  medium,  but  will  force  them  to  return 
back  into  the  transparent  body.  Thus  the  re- 
flection of  light,  at  the  second  surface  of  a  trans- 
parent body,  is  produced  not  by  the  repulsion  of 
the  medium  into  which  it  is  about  to  enter,  but 
by  the  attraction  of  that  which  it  was  going  to 
leave. 

In  consequence  of  these  discoveries  Newton 
perceived  a  defect  in  the  refracting  telescope, 
proceeding  from  the  unequal  refrangibility  of 
the  different  rays.  This  defect  he  was  of  opinion 
it  was  impossible  to  remedy,  because  h^  thought 
that  the  quantity  of  the  refraction  and  of  the 
dispersion  in  different  substances  bore  always 
the  same  ratio  to  each  other.  Had  this  been  so, 
the  appearance  of  prismatic  coloura  in  a  refract- 
ing telescope  could  never  have  been  cured  with- 
out destroying  the  refraction  altogether.  But 
this  was  one  of  the  few  points  about  which 
Newton  was  mistaken.  The  mistake  was  after- 
wards discovered  by  Dollond,  who  found  that, 
by  means  of  crown  and  flint  glass,  the  dispersion 
might  be  counteracted  without  injuring  the  re- 
fraction. This  great  discovery  enabled  him  pro- 
digiously to  improve  the  refracting  telescope; 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  so  much  preferable, 
that  they  are  superseding  the  reflecting  telescope 
altogether. 

Newton  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  in- 
flection of  light  He  found  that  the  ray,  in 
passing  the  knife-edge,  had  been  both  attracted 
and  repelled,  and  that  it  had  begun  to  be  acted 
on  at  the  distance  of  ^Ivth  of  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  knife.  The  path  of  the  ray,  in  pass- 
ing the  knife-edge,  was  bent  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  as  to  form  a  serpentine  line,  convex 
and  concave,  towards  the  knife,  according  to  the 
repulsive  or  attractive  forces  which  acted  at 
different  distances.  In  his  opinion  the  refrac- 
tion, reflection,  and  inflection  of  light  are  all 


produced  by  the  same  force  differently  modified, 
and  do  not  arise  from  the  collision  of  light  with 
the  particles  of  bodies. 

The  great  improver  of  achromatic  telescopes 
after  Dollond  was  Fraunhofer.  He  observed, 
in  examining  the  different-coloured  rays  of  the 
spectrum  by  means  of  a  telescope,  that  though 
the  coloured  spaces  appear  not  parted  by  any 
distinct  boundaries,  yet  they  are  broken  and 
subdivided  by  numerous  white  and  black  lines. 
He  reckoned  altogether  above  600  lines;  a  few 
occur  in  the  red ;  but  they  are  numerous  in  the 
orange,  yellow,  green,  and  blue.  A  stripe, 
opened  by  a  fine  white  line,  divides  the  red; 
other  stripes  emerge  at  intervals  between  the 
orange  and  the  blue,  and  two  very  broad  ap- 
proximating bars  cross  the  violet  Other  glaJss 
prisms,  and  even  those  filled  with  liquids,  gave 
similar  appearances.  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  refraction  proceeds  by  irregular  bounds, 
somewhat  like  Newton's  easy  fits  of  transmission 
and  reflection. 

We  shall  finish  this  hasty  sketch  of  optics 
with  noticing  the  discovery  of  what  is  called 
polarized  rays  of  light  by  Malus,  a  French  officer 
of  engineers.  The  double-refracting  property 
of  Iceland-spar,  which  had  been  so  carefully  ex- 
amined by  Huygens,  drew  also  the  attention  of 
Newton,  who  concluded  that  the  ray  which  suf- 
fers the  U7ituual  or  extraordinary  refraction 
must  have  its  opposite  sides  affected  by  some 
virtue  like  magnetism,  which  gives  them  a  ten- 
dency to  polarity.  This  remark  lay  neglected 
for  idmost  a  century.  Malus  had  early  turned 
his  attention  to  the  more  difficult  problems  in 
optics;  and,  after  his  return  from  foreign  ser- 
vice, he  resumed  his  favourite  studies.  In  one 
of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  observatory,  during 
his  residence  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1809,  he 
was  struck  with  the  brilliant  reflection  of  the 
setting  sun  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Luxembourg  Palace.  On  looking  at  the  appear- 
ance through  a  prism  of  rock-crystal  which  he 
slowly  turned  round,  he  remarked  with  surprise 
that  one  of  the  images  changed  regularly  to 
brightness  from  obscurity.  Next  morning  he 
repeated  his  observation  with  the  same  results; 
and  soon  found  that  light,  reflected  at  a  certain 
angle  from  the  surface  of  glass,  acquires  the 
same  character  as  the  extraordinary  ray  in  the 
double-refracting  prism.  Water  showed  a  simi- 
lar disposition,  but  at  a  different  angle  of  inci- 
dence. The  law  was  traced  through  various  re- 
flecting surfaces,  and  Malus  was  prosecuting  tlie 
subject  with  rapid  success  when  his  career  was 
cut  short  by  a  lingering  disease  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1812.  The  subject  of  polarization 
lias  been  successfully  prasecuted  in  this  country 
by  Herschell  and  Brewster;  and  on  the  Continent 
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by  Biot,  Anigo,  and  Fresnel;  but  much  still 
remaisB  before  it  reaches  the  simplicity  which 
characterizes  the  other  branches  of  optics. 


HYDROSTATICS,  &c. 

The  law  which  determines  the  weight  of 
bodies  immersed  in  fluids  had  been  discovered 
by  Archimedes,  and  likewise  the  position  of 
bodies  floating  on  them.  It  was  ascertained  by 
Stevinus  that  the  pressure  of  fluids  is  propor- 
tional to  their  depth.  These  two  propositions 
constitute  the  leading  principles  of  hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics,  or  the  motion  of  fluids,  is  a  much 
more  difficult  subject  The  first  step  was  nuule 
by  Torricelli,  who  proved  that  water  issues  from 
a  hole  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  vessel  with  the 
velocity  which  a  body  would  acquire  by  falling 
from  the  level  of  the  surface  to  the  level  of  the 
orifice.  This  proposition,  which  constitutes  the 
leading  principle  of  hydraulics,  was  published 
at  the  end  of  Torricelli's  book  De  Motu  gravium 
et  projectorum. 

We  owe  to  Torricelli  another  discovery  no 
less  important.  The  question  had  been  put  to 
Galileo,  why  water  will  rise  in  a  pump  to 
the  height  of  33  feet,  but  no  further.  This 
question  he  was  unable  to  answer  —  though 
it  could  not  but  be  obvious  from  it  that  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  ancients  for  the  rise  of 
water  in  a  pump,  namely,  nature's  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum,  could  not  be  the  true  one.  Torri- 
celli reflecting  on  the  subject,  conceived  that  if 
a  heavier  fluid  than  water  were  used,  a  vacuum 
might  be  produced  in  a  much  shorter  tube. 
He  filled  a  glass  tube  3  feet  long,  open  at 
one  end  and  shut  at  the  other,  with  mercury, 
and  covering  the  open  end  with  his  finger,  im- 
mersed it  in  a  basin  of  mercury.  The  result  is 
univentally  known.  He  found  the  mercury 
suspended  in  the  tube  to  the  height  of  about  30 
inches;  an  efiect  which  he  ascribed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  rise  of  water  in  pumps  was  owing  to  the 
same  cause. 

The  objections  made  to  this  explanation  were 
removed  by  carrying  a  barometer  to  the  top  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pascal. 
The  mercury  fell  lower  in  the  tube,  because  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  less  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain. ' 

The  invention  of  the  air-pump,  by  Otto 
Ouericke,  burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  quickly 
followed  that  of  the  barometer.  To  obtain  a 
space  entirely  void  of  air,  he  filled  a  barrel  with 


water,  and  having  closed  it  exactly  on  all  sides, 
began  to  draw  out  the  water  by  a  sucking- 
pump  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vessd. 
He  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  when  the 
air  burst  into  the  barrel  with  a  loud  noise. 
After  various  failures  he  at  last  procured  a 
vacuum  by  employing  a  sphere  of  glass.  This 
was  about  the  year  1654  The  air-pump  was 
greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Boyle,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Hook|  who  was  his  operator.  For  the  sphere 
of  Ottb  Guericke  he  substituted  a  more  con- 
venient receiver,  and  made  the  pump  to  work 
more  easily,  and  produced  a  better  vacuiun. 

Thus  the  elasticity,  as  well  as  the  weight  of 
the  air  became  known.  Boyle  showed  that 
water  always  contains  air^  and  he  placed  the 
weight  and  elasticity  of  air  in  a  variety  of  new 
lights. 

When  we  measure  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged from  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  cy- 
linder filled  with  that  liquid,  the  efflux  amounts 
only  to  about  five-eighths  of  the  first  emission. 

To  explain  this  disagreement  Newton  had  re- 
course to  the  supposition  of  a  cataract  or  funnel- 
shaped  conoid;  by  which  the  various  streamlets 
bend  their  course  to  the  orifice.  The  theory 
was  first  investigated  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  in 
his  treatise  on  hydrodynamics.  It  was  dis- 
cussed in  1744  and  1762  by  IVAlembert,  by 
Euler  in  1755  and  1772,  and  by  Lagrange  in 
1781.  But  these  admirable  analytical  investi- 
gations have  been  found  of  very  little  utility  in 
the  practice  of  the  science.  The  science  is 
nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by 
Newton;  or  at  least  for  the  progress  which  it 
has  made  it  is  rather  indebted  to  the  experi- 
mental investigations  of  practical  men  than  to 
the  abstract  reasoning  of  mathematicians. 

The  principles  of  hydrostatics  constitute  the 
grounds  of  naval  architecture,  which  embraces 
the  theory  of  the  construction  and  sailing  of 
ships.  Euler  published  an  important  work  on 
the  subject  in  1749.  Bouguer,  who  from  his 
situation  possessed  much  more  experience,  and 
was  not  deficient  in  mathematical  skill,  ex- 
amined the  subject  in  detail,  and  reduced  the 
theory  to  a  great  deal  of  simplicity.  In  1746 
he  demonstrated  a  very  useful  theorem.  When 
a  body  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  it  is 
held  in  equilibrium  by  the  action  of  two  op- 
posite and  equal  perpendicular  forces,  passing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity  and  its  centre  of 
buoyancy  or  that  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  its 
immeision.  Its  weight  draws  it  downwards, 
while  its  buoyancy  presses  it  directly  upwards 
in  the  line  of  support;  the  vertical  position  of 
those  centres  being  essential  to  floating,  the 
centre  of  buoyancy  does  not  remain  stationary, 
but  shifts  with  the  inclination  of  the  floating 
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body.  The  sustaining  force  may  be  oonoeived 
to  act  where  the  line  of  support  crosses  the  axis. 
On  this  point  Bouguer  bestowed  the  name  of 
metacentre.  It  is  the  limitiiig  position,  upon 
which  the  stability  of  floating  depends.  When- 
ever it  stands  above  the  centre  of  gravity  there 
is  stability;  but  not  so  when  it  is  under  that 
centre. 

The  most  complete  set  of  experiments  on  the 
resistance  of  water  in  narrow  canals  was  made 
by  Bossut  between  the  years  1766  and  1775. 
He  found  that  the  celerity  of  water  was  reduced 
to  one-tenth  part  by  flowing  through  a  smooth 
leaden  pipe  whose  length  is  four  thousand  times 
its  diameter— or  that  eveiy  particle  of  the  fluid 
has  its  motion  extinguished  and  renewed  ten 
times  during  its  passage  along  the  pipe.  If  in 
this  case  the  whole  pressure  were  divided  into 
100  equal  parts,  one  of  those  only  generates  the 
velocity,  while  ninety-nine  parts  are  expended  in 
merely  surmounting  the  impediments  to  the  flow. 

Smeaton's  experiments,  by  means  of  small 
models,  in  1769,  on  the  action  of  water  and 
wind  against  the  sails  of  mills,  though  made 
upon  a  very  contracted  scale,  have  been  made 
generally  to  regulate  practice.  The  experiments 
of  Colonel  Beauf oy  were  made  with  great  care. 
But  the  most  complete  set  are  said  to  be  those 
made  at  Fahlun  between  1811  and  1815,  by 
Lagerhjelm  and  Foraelles.  Their  publication, 
which  appeared  in  1818,  contains  also  many  ex- 
periments on  friction. 

The  resistance  of  fluids  to  bodies  moving 
through  them  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  ac- 
cimiulation  of  fluid  before  them,  and  partly  by 
the  dilatation  and  consequent  partial  vacuum  pro- 
duced behind  the  moving  body.  Both  of  these 
impediments  increase  at  a  great  rate,  according 
to  the  velocity.  Bobins  first  showed  that  when 
a  body  moves  through  air  at  a  rate  exceeding 
1350  feet  per  second,  a  vacuum  is  formed  be- 
hind it,  and  the  body  in  consequence  is  retarded 
by  a  force  equal  to  ihe  whole  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. This  pressure  completely  deranges 
the  parabolic  theory  of  the  motion  of  cannon- 
balls.  It  explains  also  why  the  motion  of  a 
missile  is  very  much  aflected  by  the  shape  of 
the  posterior  extremity. 

Bobins  employed  an  ingenious  method  of  de- 
termining the  impulse  of  baUs,  by  firing  them 
against  a  heavy  loaded  pendulum,  whose  deflec- 
tion indicated  the  momentum  thus  communi- 
cated. By  intercepting  the  flight  at  diflerent 
distances,  he  discovered  the  diminution  of  velo- 
city, and  consequently  the  efiect  produced  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  Dr.  Hutton  adopted 
the  balistic  pendulum  in  hia  extensive  set  of 
experiments  made  on  Woolwich  Common  during 
the  years  1790  and  1791.     It  comprehended  the 


whole  range  of  velocities  from  5  feet  in  a  second 
to  2000.  The  resistance  was  found  to  increase 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  square  of  the 
velocity. 

Coulomb  showed  by  his  balance  of  torsion, 
that  when  the  motion  is  veiy  slow,  the  resis- 
tance of  fluids  is  proportional  to  the  velocity 
simply.  In  rapid  motions  it  would  appear  to 
increase  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Probably 
when  the  motion  is  vezy  rapid,  the  resistance 
may  increase  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity.  But  this 
point  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up  by  a  satisfac^ 
tory  series  of  experiments. 

The  flow  of  air  through  a  small  orifice  suffers 
nearly  the  same  loss  as  water,  or  delivers  only 
about  five-eighths  of  the  measure  Indicated  by 
theory.  But  when  air  passes  through  a  long 
pipe,  the  obstruction  seems  to  be  considerably 
greater  than  happens  to  water  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

When  different  gases  are  made  to  pass 
through  a  small  aperture  by  a  given  pressure, 
the  time  occupied  by  the  various  gases  is  pre- 
cisely inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gases.  Thus  oxygen  gas  is  six- 
teen times  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas;  and  a 
given  bulk  of  hydrogen  gas  will  pass  through  a 
given  aperture,  urged  by  the  same  pressure,  in 
the  fourth  part  of  the  time  that  the  same 
volume  of  oxygen  gas  will  take  to  pass. 

One  of  the  finest  consequences  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  pneumatics  is  the  method  of 
determining  the  height  of  mountains  by  means 
of  barometrical  observations.  Boyle  first  ob- 
served that  the  density  of  the  air  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  pressure.  This  was  also  an- 
nounced by  Mariotte  in  his  work  on  the  atmo- 
sphere, published  in  1676;  and  in  consequence  is 
usually  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  the 
law  of  Mariotte,  In  1685,  Halley  gave  a  geo- 
metrical demonstration,  that  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere  diminishes  in  a  continued  geometri- 
cal proportion,  when  the  heights  increase  in  an 
arithmetical  proportion.  For  the  sake  of  round 
numbers  he  assumed  30  inches  for  the  standard 
mercurial  column;  air  at  the  surface  being  800 
times  less  dense  than  water;  and  he  made  the 
elevation  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the 
logarithms  of  these 'columns;  the  interval  be- 
tween 30  and  29  inches  corresponding  to  900 
feet.  This  rule,  drawn  directly  from  theoretical 
considerations,  was  found  to  apply  with  toler- 
able accuracy  to  an  observation  made  a  few 
yean  afterwards  on  the  top  of  Snowdon.  New- 
ton generalized  the  principle  in  hia  Principia  by 
taking  into  the  estimate  the  decrease  of  gravity 
in  receding  from  the  earth,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  densities  of  the  higher 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  form  a  geometrical 
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progression  corresponding  to  altitudes  disposed 
in  hannonic  proportion.  But  this  correction,  in 
most  cases  of  barometrical  measurement,  is  su- 
perfluous. 

After  this  the  subject  fell  asleep  for  almost 
half  a  centuiy.  Bouguer  took  the  opportunity 
of  his  journey  to  Peru  to  compare  theory  with 
observation  upon  the  grandest  scale,  by  measur- 
ing the  heights  of  the  Cordilleras.  His  inyesti- 
gation  was  published  in  1753,  when  he  gave  the 
very  simple  rule  whidi  is  the  ground  of  our  pre- 
sent practice.  That  the  difference  between  the 
logarithms  of  the  barometrical  columns,  reckoning 
as  integers  thefirst  four  figures,  and  deducting  a 
thirtieth  part,  will  express  the  altitude  in  toises. 
To  accommodate  the  result  to  English  measure, 
it  is  only  required  to  add,  instead  of  subtracting, 
the  thirtieth  part  of  the  logarithmic  differQjioe 
to  denote  fathoms. 

Discrepancies  still  existed,  which  were  first 
accounted  for  by  Deluc,  who  showed  that  they 
were  owing  to  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  den- 
sity of  the  air.  He  corrected  the  defects  in  the 
construction  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
and  determined  the  amount  of  the  expansion 
which  air  undergoes  when  heated.  The  rules 
which  he  thence  deduced  were  published  in 
1772  in  his  work  entitled  Becherches  sur  les 
Modifications  de  I'Atmoephere.  In  1774  they 
were  reduced  to  English  measures,  and  simpli- 
fied by  Maflkelyne  and  Horsley.  General  Boy 
computed  and  observed  the  heights  of  mountains 
in  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  Sir  Greorge  Shuck- 
borough  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  ascended  the  Alps.  Their  conclusions 
very  nearly  agreed,  making  the  difference  be- 
tween the  logarithms  of  the  mercurial  columns 
to  express  the  elevation  in  fathoms  at  a  temper- 
ature only  a  fraction  of  a  degree  below  the  freez- 
ing-points. 

Very  little  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
data  since  1777.  A  simple  proportion  given  by 
the  late  Professor  Leslie  of  Edinburgh,  how- 
ever, deserves  to  be  stated,  because  it  is  easily 
remembered,  and  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the 
heights  even  when  we  have  not  in  our  possession 
a  set  of  logarithmic  tables.  It  is  this:  As  the 
sum  of  the  mercurial  columns  is  to  their  diffeiv 
ence,  so  is  the  constant  number  52,000  to  the 
height.  This  number  is  more  easily  remem- 
bered from  the  division  of  the  year  into  fifty- 
two  weeks. 

Something  has  been  done  of  late  years  respect- 
ing capHlary  attraction,  especially  by  Mr.  Ivory, 
who  has  unravelled  the  intricate  formula  of  La- 
place by  disjoining  it  into  two  separate  portions; 
the  one  depending  on  the  adhesion  of  the  watery 
film  to  the  inside  of  the  tube,  and  the  other  re- 
sulting from  half  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 


of  the  liquid  to  each  other.  We  refer  the 
reader  who  wishes  for  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  Mr.  Ivory's  masterly  treatise  on  the  ele- 
vation of  fluids,  published  in  the  supplement 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Encydopsedia  Bri- 
tannica. 


ELECTBICITY. 

This  branch  of  science  has  been  chiefly  culti- 
vated by  experiment.  It  is,  in  consequence, 
full  of  interest,  and  exhibits  many  splendid  and 
striking  phenomena.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  name  for  amber,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  a  property  which  amber  acquired  when 
rubbed.  It  attracted  light  bodies,  and  after- 
wards repelled  them.  To  this  alternate  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  the  name  electricity  was  given. 

The  first  person  who  made  any  striking  pro- 
gress in  the  investigation  of  electricity  was 
Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charterhouse. 
His  first  paper  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1720,  and  he  continued  to  pro- 
secute the  subject  till  the  year  1736,  when  he 
died.  His  great  discovery  was,  that  electricity 
is  capable  of  passing  with  great  rapidity  through 
metals,  animal  bodies,  green  wood,  and  water; 
but  not  through  those  bodies  which  may  be  ex- 
cited by  friction,  as  glass,  hair,  silk,  feathers, 
&C.  Hence  he  divided  all  bodies,  as  far  as  elec- 
tricity is  concerned,  into  conductors  and  non- 
conductors; the  former  he  could  not  excite  by 
friction,  the  latter  he  conld  excite  without  difli- 
culty.  He  found  likewise,  that  when  a  con- 
ductor is  surrounded  by  non-conductors,  or 
insulated,  as  it  is  termed,  electricity  passes 
through  it  to  any  distance;  but  when  it  is  in 
contact  with  conductora,  that  electricity  is  dissi- 
pated. 

In  the  year  1733  M  Dufay,  whose  youth  had 
been  spent  in  the  army,  turned  his  attention  to 
electricity,  and  speedily  distinguished  himself 
by  three  important  discoveries.  1.  He  found 
that  conductors  may  be  excited  as  well  as  non- 
conductors, by  friction,  provided  we  use  the 
precaution  to  insulate  them  before  we  begin  to 
rub.  It  was  from  not  attending  to  this  neces- 
saiy  precaution  that  Mr.  Gray  had  failed  in 
exciting  these  bodies.  2.  Electrical  bodies,  when 
excited,  attract  those  that  are  not  excited,  com- 
municate electricity  to  them,  and  repel  them. 
3.  There  are  two  kinds  of  electricity,  which 
Dufay  distingmshed  by  the  names  of  vitreous 
and  resinous.  The  terms  positive  and  negative 
are  now  usually  applied  to  them.    Bodies  hav- 
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ing  the  same  kiud  of  electricity  r^l,  those  hav- 
uig  different  electricities  attract  each  other.  The 
reajson  why  excited  bodies  attract  light  sub- 
stances to  themselves  is  that  they  produce  in 
them  the  contrary  electricity  from  what  they 
themselves  possess.  Hence  they  are  attracted 
in  consequence  of  the  general  law  that  bodies 
having  opposite  electricities  attract  each  other. 
Dufay  died  of  the  small-pox  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-one. 

In  the  year  1746  Cuneus,  in  company  with 
Muschenbroeck  and  Allamand  at  Leyden,  made 
an  accidental  discovery,  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion and  astonishment  of  the  whole  scientific 
world.  Observing  that  electrified  bodies^  when 
exposed  to  the  common  atmosphere,  soon  lost 
their  electricity,  and  were  capable  of  retaining 
but  a  small  quantity^  these  gentlemen  imagined 
that  if  an  excited  body  were  terminated  on  all 
sides  by  electrics,  it  might  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a  stronger  charge,  and  of  retaining  it  a 
longer  time.  A  gun  barrel  was  suspended  on 
silken  strings,  having  one  of  its  ends  very  near 
a  glass  globe,  which  was  turned  rapidly,  while 
electricity  was  excited  in  it  by  friction  with  the 
hands.  A  wire  was  hung  from  the  other  end 
of  the  gun  barrel,  which  dipped  into  a  beer 
glass,  full  of  water,  and  held  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen.  After  the  globe  had 
been  driven  for  some  time,  the  gentleman  who 
held  the  beer  glass  applied  his  finger  to  the  gun 
barrel  to  draw  a  spark  from  it.  The  conse- 
quence wajs  a  shock,  differing  in  violence  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  that  the  globe  had 
been  turned.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fa- 
mous Leyden-phial  experiment,  which  at  first 
excited  universal  astonishment  and  terror;  but 
was  very  soon  exhibited  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  and 
drew  crowds  of  spectators  to  witness  the  pheno- 
mena, and  to  feel  the  shock. 

It  was  found  that  this  shock  could  be  given 
at  once  to  any  number  of  persons,  provided  they 
laid  hold  of  each  others'  hands,  and  that  every 
person  (how  great  soever  the  number  might  be) 
received  the  shock  at  the  same  instant  of  time. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  this  shock  to  determine 
the  rate  at  which  electricity  moves.  Dr.  Wat- 
son made  an  electric  discharge  pass  through 
12,276  feet  of  wire.  One  gentleman  held  a 
charged  Leydeu-jar  in  one  hand,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wire  in  the  other.  Another 
gentlemen  held  the  other  extremity  of  tlie  wire 
in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brought  a  short 
iron  rod  in  contact  with  the  knob  of  the  Leyden- 
jar.  Tlie  consequence  was  a  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity, and  both  the  gentlemen  received  the 
charge  at  the  same  insUint  of  time.  So  thcit 
electricity  parses  over  a  circuit  of  2  miles  in- 


stantaneously, or  at  least  in  an  interval  of  time 
too  short  to  be  noticed.  Indeed,  in  one  of  Dr. 
Watson's  experiments,  the  circuit  through  which 
the  electricity  passed  was  nearly  6  miles  in 
length,  yet  no  sensible  interval  of  time  was 
taken  up  by  it  in  this  long  extent  through 
which  it  had  to  pass. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  explain  the ' 
phenomena  of  electricity  was  made  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
Peter  Colinson,  Esq.,  from  Philadelphia  in  Am- 
erica. These  letters  had  been  offered  to  the 
Boyal  Society,  but  were  refused  a  place  in  the 
Transactions  of  that  learned  body.  When  they 
made  their  appearance  in  1754  they  drew  uni- 
versal attention,  were  almost  immediately 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages;  and 
SB  if  this  had  not  been  sufiicient,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  world  in  a  Latin  dress.  Dr. 
Franklin  conceived  that  only  one  electric  fluid 
existed,  and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity were  occasioned  either  by  its  accumula- 
tion in  bodies  in  more  than  its  natural  quantity, 
or  by  its  being  withdrawn  from  bodies,  so  as  to 
leave  in  them  less  than  the  usual  quantity. 
When  a  body  contains  its  natural  quantity  of 
electricity,  it  exhibits  no  electrical  phenomena 
whatever.  When  electricity  accumulates,  the 
phenomena  of  Che  vitreous  electricity  of  Dufay 
are  exhibited.  When  electricity  is  deficient  we 
perceive  in  it  the  phenomena  of  the  resinous 
electricity  of  Dufay.  Besides  this  theory,  which 
probably  occasioned  his  immediate  celebrity, 
electricity  is  indebted  to  him  for  three  capital 
discoveries. 

1.  Electricity  is  dissipated  at  a  great  rate  by 
|X)ints,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  accumulate  it 
in  pointed  bodies. 

2.  The  second  and  greatest  discovery  of  Dr. 
Franklin  was,  that  lightning  and  thunder  are 
occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  electricity  in 
the  atmosphere;  or,  in  other  words,  that  light- 
ning is  the  same  thing  with  electricity.  The 
analogy  between  lightning  and  electricity  had 
been  pointed  out  already  by  the  Abbe  Nollet, 
and  was  generally  admitted ;  but  Dr.  Franklin 
having  discovered  the  power  of  pointed  bodies 
to  discharge  electricity  at  a  distance,  first 
thought  of  employing  that  method  to  render 
atmospheric  electricity  sensible.  Not  having  in 
America  the  requisite  means  for  such  an  experi- 
ment, he  requested  the  electricians  in  Europe 
to  turn  their  attention  to  it.  The  first  person 
who  attended  to  the  suggestion  was  M.  D'Abe- 
lard,  who  constructed  an  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
pose at  Marly  la  Yille,  about  6  leagues  from 
Paris.  It  consisted  of  an  iron  rod  40  feet  long, 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  was  brought  into 
a  sentry-box  where  rain  could  not  enter;  while 
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on  the  outside  it  was  fajstened  to  three  wooden 
poets  by  silken  strings  defended  from  rain.  M. 
D'Abelard  was  obliged  to  leave  home;  but  in 
his  absence  he  intrusted  his  machine  to  one 
Ooisier,  a  joiner,  who  had  served  fourteen  years 
among  the  dragoons,  and  on  whose  courage  and 
understanding  he  could  depend.  This  artisan 
had  all  the  requisite  instructions  given  him, 
and  he  was  desired  to  call  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours, particularly  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
whenever  there  should  be  any  appearance  of  a 
thunder-storm.  On  Wednesday  the  10th  of 
May,  1752,  between  two  and  three  in  the  after- 
noon, Coisier  heard  a  pretty  loud  dap  of  thunder. 
Immediately  he  ran  to  the  machine,  taking  with 
him  a  phial  furnished  with  a  brass  wire;  and 
presenting  the  wire  to  the  end  of  the  rod,  a 
smaU  spark  issued  from  it  with  a  snap,  like 
that  of  a  spark  from  an  electrified  conductor. 
Stronger  sparks  were  afterwards  drawn  in  the 
presence  of  the  curate  and  a  number  of  other 
people.  The  curate's  account  of  them  was  that 
they  were  of  a  blue  colour,  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  smeUed  strongly  of  sulphur.  In 
taking  them  Coisier  received  a  stroke  on  his 
arm,  a  little  below  the  elbow. 

Dr.  Franklin,  after  having  published  his 
views  on  the  subject,  was  waiting  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  spire  in  Philadelphia  to  execute  his 
experiment,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  by 
means  of  a  boy's  kite  he  could  have  a  readier 
and  better  access  to  the  region  of  thunder  than 
by  any  spire  whatever.  Preparing  a  large  silk 
handkerchief  and  two  cross  sticks  of  sufficient 
length  on  which  to  extend  it,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  first  approaching  thunder-storm  to 
take  a  walk  into  a  field  where  there  was  a  shade 
convenient  for  his  purpose.  He  confided  his 
secret  to  nobody  but  his  son,  who  assisted  him 
in  raising  the  kite. 

After  the  kite  was  raised  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  it  exhibited  any  marks  of  being 
electrified.  One  very  promising  doud  had 
passed  without  effect;  when  at  length,  just  as 
he  was  beginning  to  despair  of  his  contrivance, 
the  rain  having  wetted  the  string,  which  was  of 
hemp,  and  rendered  it  a  better  conductor,  he 
observed  some  loose  threads  on  it  to  stand  erect 
and  to  avoid  one  another,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  suspended  on  a  common  conductor.  Struck 
with  this  promising  appearance,  he  presented 
his  knuckle  to  the  key  which  was  tied  to  the 
end  of  the  string,  and  the  discovery  was  com- 
plete— he  perceived  a  very  evident  electric 
spark.  Others  succeeded  even  before  the  string 
was  fully  wetted,  so  aa  to  put  the  matter  past 
all  dispute;  and  when  the  rain  had  wetted  the 
string,  he  collected  sparks  in  abundance.  This 
happened  in  June,  1752,  about  a  month  after 


the  French  electricians  had  verified  the  theory, 
but  before  any  information  on  the  subject  had 
reached  Dr.  Franklin. 

This  experiment  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  attended 
with  extreme  danger.  Had  his  cord  been  more 
moistened,  or  a  better  conductor  than  it  was,  it 
IB  not  unlikely  that  this  celebrated  man  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  temerity.  This  actu- 
ally happened  soon  after  to  Professor  Eichmann 
of  Petersburg,  who  was  struck  dead  by  a  fiaah 
of  lightning  on  the  6th  of  August,  1753,  drawn 
by  lus  apparatus  into  his  room,  as  he  was  at- 
tending to  an  experiment  which  he  was  making 
with  it. 

3.  The  third  discovery  of  Dr.  Franklin  was 
the  analysis  of  the  Leyden-phial,  which  con- 
tributed more  than  anything  else  to  establish 
his  peculiar  theory  of  electricity.  The  Leyden- 
phial,  in  its  present  state  of  simplicity,  was  the 
work  of  Watson  and  Nairn.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  jar,  of  any  size,  narrower  at  the  mouth, 
and  coated  within  and  without  with  tin-foil  to 
within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  mouth.  The 
mouth  has  a  piece  of  dry  varnished  wood  fitted 
into  it;  through  which  there  passes  a  wire  hav- 
ing a  knob  on  the  top  of  it,  which  rises  a  few 
inches  above  the  mouth,  and  which  touches  the 
tin-foil  coating  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  in  the 
inside.  When  the  knob  of  this  jar  is  presented 
to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine 
sparks  pass  into  it,  and  for  eveiy  spark  which 
passes  into  the  inside  of  the  jar  there  may  be 
seen  a  corresponding  spark  passing  between  the 
outside  coating  and  a  metallic  knob  held  near  it. 
The  inside  of  the  jar  is  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  and  the  outside  with  negative  elec- 
tridty.  Whenever  the  inside  and  outside  coat- 
ing are  brought  into  contact,  as  by  holding  the 
jar  in  one  hand  and  touching  the  knob  wiUi  the 
other,  the  two  electricities  rush  into  combination 
and  an  electric  shock  is  fdt. 

The  Franklinian  theory  was  exhibited  in  a 
mathematical  dress  by  ^pimis  in  1759,  and  by 
Mr.  Cavendish  in  1771.  The  theory  proceeds 
on  the  notion  that  only  one  dectrical  fluid  exists, 
and  that  its  partides  repel  each  other,  but  are 
attracted  by  matter.  But  several  of  the  hypo- 
theses which  they  were  obliged  to  assume  are 
hardly  admissible.  Thus  they  were  obliged  to 
admit  that  matter  repels  matter,  though  of  this 
repulsion  no  proof  can  be  given.  Neither  are 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  consistent  with  the 
notion  that  an  affinity  exists  between  matter 
and  electricity.  For  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  electricity  is  entirely  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  bodies,  and  never  penetrates  into  the  in- 
terior; a  fact  which  appears  inconsistent  with 
any  such  affinity. 

In  1779  a  highly  important  work  on  electricity 
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was  published  hj  Lord  Malion,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Stanhope.  In  this  work  the  author  enters 
at  large  into  the  doctrine  of  electric  atmospheres. 
He  showed,  as  had  been  previously  done  by  Mr. 
Canton,  that  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
charged  conductor  gradually  acquires  the  same 
kind  of  electricity  with  the  conductor,  and  that 
the  intensity  of  this  state  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  conductor. 

In  the  same  work  he  explained  the  nature  of 
what  he  called  the  returning  stroke.  When  an 
excited  body  is  brought  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  another  body,  the  equilibrium  of  the  elec- 
tricity in  that  body  is  disturbed.  Let  the  first 
body  be  charged  with  positive  electricity;  the 
extremity  of  the  second  body  next  it  will  be- 
come negative,  in  oonsequeUce  of  the  positive 
electricity  of  the  first  body  attracting  the  nega- 
tive of  the  second  and  repelling  the  positive, 
which  last  will  accumulate  in  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  second  body.  When  matters  are 
in  this  state,  let  the  surplus  electricity  be  dis- 
charged from  the  first  body  by  touching  it  with 
a  conductor.  The  positive  electricity  which  had 
accumulated  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
second  body  will  now  return  and  spread  itself 
equally  over  the  whole  body.  The  same  will 
happen  to  the  negative  electricity,  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  end  nearest  the  first  body. 
It  is  to  this  return,  or  new  distribution  of  the 
electricity,  that  Lord  Stanhope  gave  the  name 
of  returning  stroke.  Suppose  a  large  cloud 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  that  one 
end  approaches  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
earth.  That  part  of  the  earth  nearest  it  will 
become  negative.  The  negative  electricity  will 
accumtilate,  and  the  positive  will  be  repelled  to 
a  distance.  Let  the  electricity  be  suddenly  dis- 
charged from  the  cloud,  the  positive  electricity 
will  return  back  to  the  part  of  the  earth  below 
the  doud  with  impetuousity,  while  the  negative 
electricity  will  recede  with  equal  velocity. 
Hence  it  may  happen  that  animals  may  be  de- 
destroyed  by  such  a  returning  stroke,  even  when 
no  thunder  is  near  them.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this  kind  took  place  at  Coldstream  in 
the  year  1786,  when  a  man  and  two  horses  were 
killed  by  the  returning  stroke,  soon  after  pass- 
ing the  Tweed. 

Coulomb  appeared  as  an  electrician  about  the 
year  1785,  and  added  more  important  facts  than 
any  who  had  appeared  after  the  time  of  Frank- 
lin. He  began  by  constructing  a  very  delicate 
electrical  balance,  which  measured  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  by  the  torsion  of  a  very  fine 
wire.  The  three  discoveries  which  he  made  by 
means  of  this  balance  conatitute,  in  fact,  the 
basis  of  all  electrical  theory.  Those  discoveries 
are  the  following : — 


1.  The  attractions  and  repulsions  of  electrical 
bodies  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  dis- 
tances. 

2.  When  insulated  bodies  are  charged  with 
electricity,  they  gradually  lose  that  charge. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, which  never  being  absolutely  free  from 
conducting  particles,  these  particles  gradually 
get  possession  of  the  electricity,  and  carry  it  ofil 
It  is  partly  owing  also  to  the  electric  bodies, 
which  serve  as  insulators.  There  is  probably 
no  substance  absolutely  impervious  to  elec- 
tricity; though  some  are  more  and  some  less  so. 
Hence  the  electricity  gradually  passes  off  along 
the  insulated  body.  Coulomb  determined  the 
effect  of  both  these  causes,  and  thus  put  it  in 
the  power  of  electricians  to  calculate  how  much 
electricity  an  insulated  body  loses  in  a  given 
time. 

3.  When  electricity  is  accumulated  in  any 
body,  the  whole  of  it  is  deposited  on  the  surface, 
and  none  of  it  penetrates  into  the  interior.  So 
that  a  hollow  sphere,  how  thin  soever  its  walls 
may  be,  is  capable  of  receiving  as  great  an  elec- 
tric chai^  as  a  solid  body  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. 

From  the  various  experiments  of  Davy  in 
1822,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  electric 
spark  is  merely  evolved  by  the  sudden  conden- 
sation of  air,  or  any  elastic  fluid  through  which 
the  electricity  passes.  For  though  dectricity 
passes  readily  through  an  absolute  vacuum,  no 
spark  whatever  can  be  perceived. 

Electricity  may  be  evolved  in  some  bodies  by 
heat  as  well  as  friction.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  tourmalin,  the  electrical  properties  of  which 
were  investigated  by  Bergmann  and  ^pinus. 
When  a  transparent  tourmalin  is  heated  to  212" 
one  of  its  ends  becomes  positive  and  the  other 
negative,  while  the  centre  of  the  prism  is  a 
neutral  point,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  electricity 
whatever.  From  212°  the  electric  energy  in- 
creases rapidly,  till  the  temperature  sinks  to 
156°,  when  it  is  a  maximum.  From  156°  to 
104°  it  remains  nearly  stationary,  and  sinks 
rapidly  from  104°  to  70°,  when  it  is  nearly  the 
same  as  at  212°.  If  we  break  the  tourmalin  in 
two  while  in  a  state  of  excitement,  each  of  the 
fragments  will  be  found  to  possess  precisely  the 
electrical  properties  of  the  whole  crystal 

The  tourmalin  is  not  the  only  mineral  which 
exhibits  these  properties.  Four  or  five  other 
crystallized  minerals  possess  similar  properties. 

Becquerel  has  lately  shown,  that  when  two 
elastic  bodies  are  pressed  strongly  against  eadi 
other,  provided  both  be  insulated,  they  acquire 
different  states  of  electricity,  the  one  becoming 
positive  and  the  other  negative.  Iceland -R|)ar, 
Mulphate  of  limo,  fluor-spar,  sulphate  of  baryte**, 
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when  pressed  against  cork,  become  positively 
electrified,  while  the  cork  becomes  negative. 
But  cork  becomes  positive  when  pressed  against 
cyanite  and  retinasphaltanL  Electricity  thus 
evolved  continues  a  long  time. 

Pouillet  has  lately  ascertained  that  when 
chajxx)al  is  burned,  the  portion  of  the  piece 
which  is  unconsimied  becomes  charged  with 
negative  electricity,  while  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
formed  is  positive.  When  hydrogen  is  burned, 
the  air  round  the  flame  at  some  distance  is  posi- 
tive, but  the  centre  of  the  flame  is  negative. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
a  new  and  most  important  electric  instrument 
was  contrived  by  Volta,  which  haa  been  em- 
ployed with  the  most  fortunate  success  in  pro- 
moting the  science  of  chemistry.  When  two 
different  metals,  zinc,  for  example,  and  copper, 
are  placed  in  contact,  and  then  separated,  the 
zinc  is  electrified  positively  and  the  copper  ne- 
gatively. If  we  take  a  number  of  pairs  of  these 
two  metals,  placing  each  pair  in  contact  and  in 
the  same  order,  and  introduce  between  each  pair 
a  card  moistened  with  wet  salt  water,  a  current 
of  electricity  is  evolved.  If  we  apply  the  wet 
finger  of  one  hand  to  the  top  of  such  a  pile,  and 
the  wet  finger  of  the  other  hand  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pUe,  we  immediately  feel  an  electric 
shock,  the  intensity  of  which  increases  as  the 
number  of  pairs  of  plates.  With  100  pairs  the 
shock  is  severe.  Such  was  the  origin  of  what  is 
called  the  galvanic  or  voltaic  battery.  The 
plates  are  usually  about  3  or  4  inches  square. 
Each  zinc  plate  is  surrounded  with  copper,  dis- 
tant from  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  except 
at  the  top,  where  the  two  plates  are  soldered 
together.  These  plates  are  inserted  into  the 
cells  of  a  porcelain  trough,  so  fixed  that  the  cop- 
per plate  of  one  cell  is  soldered  to  the  zinc  plate 
of  the  next  cell.  The  cells  are  filled  with  a  weak 
solution  of  nitric  acid.  About  200  pairs  of 
plates  thus  united  constitute  a  pretty  powerful 
galvanic  battery. 

In  such  a  battery,  the  plate  at  one  end  is  cop- 
per, and  that  at  the  other  end  zinc.  The  zinc 
end  is  positive,  the  copper  end  negative.  When 
the  two  extremities  are  joined  by  a  conducting 
wire,  a  current  of  electricity  passes  uninterrupt- 
edly through  the  battery  as  long  as  the  nitric 
add  is  dissolving  the  zinc,  which  it  attacks  in 
preference  to  the  copper.  But  when  the  acid  is 
saturated  with  oxide  of  zinc,  the  current  is  at 
an  end.  The  quantity  of  electricity  thus  set  in 
motion  is  very  great,  but  its  intensity  is  low. 
When  the  conducting  wires  are  iron  or  plar 
tinimi,  they  become  red-hot,  and  even  undergo 
fusion  if  they  are  not  too  long  or  too  thick. 
Pieces  of  charcoal,  attached  to  platinum  wires 
from  each  extremity  of  the  battery,  when  placed 


in  contact,  become  white  hot,  and  bum,  if  sur- 
rounded with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  with  veiy  great 
splendour. 

If  a  platinum  wire  from  the  positive  extre- 
mity of  the  battery  be  plunged  into  a  glass  of 
water,  and  a  platinum  wire  from  the  negative 
extremity  be  plunged  into  the  same  glass,  taking 
care  that  the  two  wires  do  not  touch  each  other, 
the  water  immediately  begins  to  undergo  de- 
composition; oxygen  gas  being  evolved  from  the 
positive  wire,  and  hydrogen  gas  from  the  nega- 
tive, exactly  in  the  proportions  that  exist  in 
that  liquid.  If  the  positive  wire  be  iron  or 
copper,  oxygen  gas  is  not  evolved  from  it  in  the 
requisite  quantity,  but  the  wires  become  oxid- 
ized. If  a  salt  be  dissolved  in  the  water  it 
undeigoes  decomposition,  its  add  being  attracted 
towards  the  positive  pole,  and  its  base  to  the 
negative  pole.  All  chemical  compounds  are  de- 
composed by  this  battery,  if  suffidently  power- 
ful, and  they  are  decomposed  according  to  this 
law.  Oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and 
fluorine,  together  with  all  adds,  are  attracted  to 
the  positive  pole,  while  hydrogen,  azote,  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metals,  are  attracted  to  the  negative 
pole. 

The  same  progress  has  not  been  made  in  de- 
veloping the  theoiy  of  this  curious  piece  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  as  has  taken  place  in  investi- 
gating the  phenomena  which  it  produces.  The 
action  of  the  battery  is  limited  to  the  time  of 
the  chemical  action  of  the  nitric  add  on  the  zinc ; 
hence  it  is  obviously  connected  with  this  action. 
No  liquid  conductor  is  found  to  answer,  unless 
it  be  capable  of  acting  chemically  on  the  zina 
Nitric  add  answera  better  than  any  other  acid, 
and  it  dissolves  the  zinc  more  rapidly  than  any 
other.    See  Elbctbic  Telegraph. 


MAGNETISM. 


The  ore  of  iron  called  the  loadstone  was 
known  to  the  andents,  and  the  property  which 
it  possesses  of  attracting  iron-filings;  but  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  directing  power,  which  has 
been  turned  to  such  important  account  in  mo- 
dem navigation.  But  this  directing  power, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  at  least  2000  years  ago,  though  they  did 
not  turn  it  to  so  good  account  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  Whether  the  knowledge  of  the 
mariner's  compass  was  brought  from  the  East  is 
not  known.  But  a  citizen  of  Amalphi,  in  Italy, 
whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  Flavio  Gioycv 
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first  constructed  the  mariner's  compass  such  as 
we  have  it  at  present,  and  marked  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  with  a  fleur-de-lis,  the  armo- 
rial bearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  first  person  who  attempted  to  generalize 
the  magnetic  phenomena  was  Dr.  Gilbert  of 
Colchester,  who  began  his  career  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  found  that  every 
magneti  whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  its 
powera  concentrated  in  two  opposite  points, 
called  the  north  and  south  poles;  intermediate 
between  which  there  is  a  neutral  point:  that 
similar  poles  repel,  while  opposite  poles  attract, 
with  a  force  (as  was  afterwards  ascertained  by 
Coulomb)  yaiying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance.  If  a  long  bar  of  iron  be  held  in  a 
position  nearly  vertical,  its  lower  extremity  is 
always  found  to  manifest  the  properties  of  a 
north  pole.  From  this  fact  Gilbert  inferred  the 
magnetism  of  our  globe. 

The  variation  or  declination  of  the  needle  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  during  his  celebrated 
voyage  of  discoveiy;  since  which  time  it  has 
been  regularly  observed.  In  1580  the  needle  in 
London  pointed  ll"*  15'  e.  of  n.  In  the  year  1657 
it  pointed  due  north.  Its  declination  increased 
yearly  in  a  westerly  direction  till  1814,  when  it 
reached  its  greatest  distance  west,  namely  24**  21' 
10".  Ever  since  1814  it  has  been  going  east  at  a 
very  slow  rate. 

The  dip  or  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle 
was  first  observed  by  Norman,  in  the  year  1576. 
If  a  steel  needle  suspended  freely  from  its 
centre  of  gravity  be  converted  into  a  magnet,  it 
wiU  no  longer  hang  perpendicularly;  one  end  of 
it  will  incline  downwards,  while  the  other  will 
rise  above  the  horizontal  position.  This  is 
called  the  dip.  Norman  found  the  dip  of  the 
north  pole  at  London  to  be  71"  50'.  From  that 
time  it  continued  constantly  to  increase  at  a  very 
slow  rate  till  the  year  1720,  when  it  seems  to 
haye  reached  its  nu«inmm,  namely,  75'  IC. 
Ever  since  it  has  been  slowly  diminishing.  In 
1821  it  was  70°  3'. 

From  numerous  observations  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  line  of  the  dip  or  the  magnetic 
equator  is  distant  at  a  maximum  about  12°  from 
the  terrestrial  equator.  It  is  a  great  circle  of 
the  sphere,  and  cuts  the  equator  on  two  places, 
in  about  113°  w.  longitude  and  67°  k.  longitude. 
As  we  advance  north  or  south  from  this  mag- 
netic equator  the  dip  slowly  increases,  the  south 
pole  dipping  if  we  go  south,  and  the  north  pole 
if  we  go  north. 

The  first  person  who  attempted  to  account 
for  the  declination  of  the  needle  was  Dr.  Halley. 
He  considered  the  globe  of  the  earth  as  consti- 
tuting one  great  magnet,  having  four  poles,  two 


to  the  north,  and  two  to  the  south,  at  consider- 
able but  unequal  distances  from  the  poles  of  the 
earth.  Two  of  these  poles  he  considered  as 
fixed,  and  two  as  movable.  This  subject  was 
taken  up  by  Professor  Henstein  of  Christiania, 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  another  century 
of  observations.  He  has  adopted  the  Halleyan 
hypothesis,  with  some  modifications.  One  of 
the  north  and  one  of  the  south  poles  is  weaker 
than  the  other.  One  of  the  north  poles  revolves 
round  the  pole  of  the  earth  in  1740,  the  other  in 
860  years.  The  stronger  north  pole  is  at  pre- 
sent situated  in  north  latitude  73°  53',  and  west 
longitude  87°;  the  weaker  in  north  latitude  85*" 
12*,  and  east  longitude  140°  6'.  The  stronger 
south  pole  is  in  south  latitude  68°  52',  and  east 
longitude  132°  35';  the  weaker  in  south  latitude 
78**  16*,  and  west  longitude  135"  59'. 

In  1722  Mr.  Graham  discovered  the  daily  va- 
riation of  the  needle.  The  subject  was  prose- 
cuted by  Mr.  Carters;  and  Colonel  Beaufoy 
detennined  the  amount  of  the  daUy  variation 
for  a  number  of  years  with  indefatigable  ac- 
curacy. It  was  taken  up  at  last  by  Mr.  Barlow 
and  Mr.  Christie.  They  all  concur  in  showing 
that  the  daily  variation  is  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  sun  on  the  needle*  altering  the  intensity 
somewhat  by  the  effect  of  his  heat. 

Mr.  Barlow  ascertained  that  the  intensity  of 
the  action  of  iron  on  a  magnetic  needle  is  pro- 
portional to  its  surface,  not  to  its  solid  contents; 
so  that  a  hollow  sphere  of  iron,  however  thin, 
has  as  great  an  effect  upon  a  needle  as  a  solid 
iron  sphere  of  the  same  diameter. 

It  was  supposed  at  first  that  iron  or  sub- 
stances containing  iron  were  alone  susceptible 
of  the  magnetic  influence;  but  cobalt  and  nickel 
were  afterwards  found  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  magnets,  though  lees  powerful  than 
those  of  steel  Coulomb  showed  that  all  bodies 
were  to  a  certain  extent  susceptible  of  magnetic 
influence. 

While  hot,  iron  has  no  effect  upon  the  mag- 
netic needle;  but  as  the  iron  cools  it  begins  to 
act,  and  it  acts  most  powerfully  at  a  blood-red 
heat  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Charles  Bonny- 
castle  observed  that  between  a  bright-red  and 
a  blood-red  heat  it  acts  in  the  opposite  way 
from  what  it  does  when  cold.  If  it  attract  the 
north  pole  of  the  needle  while  cold,  it  will  attract 
the  south  pole  at  the  temperature  above  specified. 

Mr.  Barlow  found  that  if  a  magnetic  needle 
be  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  mass  of 
iron,  the  needle  is  deflected  when  the  iron  is  put 
into  rapid  motion. 

About  the  year  1824  M.  Arago  discovered 
that  when  plates  of  copper  and  other  substances 
are  set  in  rapid  revolution  beneath  a  magnK- 
ized  needle,  they  cause  it. to  deviate  fix>m  its 
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direction,  and  finally  to  drag  it  along  with 
them.  This  cuiiouB  fact  was  repeated  and  veri- 
fied in  1825  by  Messrs.  Herschell  and  Babbage. 
They  mounted  a  powerful  compound  hone- 
shoe  magnet,  capable  of  lifting  20  lbs.,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  receive  a  rapid  rotation  about 
its  axis  of  symmetry  placed  vertically,  the  line 
joining  the  poles  being  horizontal,  and  the  poles 
upwards.  A  circular  disk  of  copper,  6  inches 
in  diameter,  and  0*86  inch  thick,  was  suspended 
centrally  over  it  by  a  silk  thread  without  tor^ 
sion,  just  capable  of  supporting  it.  A  sheet  of 
paper  properly  stretched  was  interposed,  and  no 
sooner  was  the  magnet  set  in  rotation  than  the 
copper  commenced  revolving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, at  first  slowly,  but  with  a  velocity  gradu- 
ally and  steadily  accelerating.  The  motion  of 
the  magnet  being  reversed,  the  velocity  of  the 
copper  was  gradually  destroyed;  it  rested  for 
on  instant,  and  then  began  to  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  rate  of  rotation  was  not  diminished  by 
interposing  between  the  copper  and  the  revolv- 
ing magnet  plates  of  paper,  glass,  wood,  copper, 
tin,  zinc,  lead,  bismuth,  or  antimony.  But  it 
was  greatly  diminished  when  the  substance  in- 
terposed was  iron.  One  sheet  of  tin-plate  re- 
duced the  rate  of  rotation  to  about  one  fifth 
part,  and  two  sheets  nearly  destroyed  it 

When  disks  of  other  metals  were  substituted 
for  copper,  they  were  found  also  capable  of 
being  made  to  rotate,  though  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity.  The  order  of  the  different 
metals,  and  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  each, 
that  of  copper  being  reckoned  1,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Copper        ....  1*00 

Zino 000 

Tin 0-47 

Lead 0*S5 

Antimony    .        .  Oil 
Biamath                                  .0  01 

Wood 0-00 

Wheh  these  disks  were  cut  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  in  various  radii,  stretching  from  the 
circumference  nearly  to  the  centre,  the  force 
was  greatly  weakened;  but  it  was  nearly  re- 
stored again  by  soldering  these  intervals  with 
any  metal  whatever. 

Silver  was  found  to  hold  a  high  rank  among 
the  metals,  and  gold  a  very  low  one.  Mercury 
lies  between  antimony  and  bismuth.  The  only 
other  substance  besides  the  metals  in  which  any 
traces  of  magnetism  have  been  perceived,  is 
charcoal,  in  that  state  in  which  it  is  deposited 
at  a  red  heat  from  coal-gas,  lining  the  retorts, 
and  gradually  filling  them. 

Copper  revolving  produces  no  effect  upon 
copper.  It  was  always  necessary,  in  order  that 
motion  should  be  produced,  that  one  of  the 


bodies  should  be  a  magnet.  It  is  obvious  that 
magnetism  is  introduced  into  the  copper  and 
the  other  metals  by  induction. 

The  intensity  of  the  directive  force  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  may  be  measured  by  causing  the 
needle  to  vibrate  in  small  arches,  and  counting 
the  number  of  vibrations  peif  ormed  in  a  given 
time;  the  intensity  of  the  directing  force  being 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions. 

The  effect  of  an  electric  current  upon  a  mag- 
netic needle  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor CErsted  of  Copenhagen,  in  the  year  1819. 
While  a  galvanic  battery  was  in  action  he  placed 
a  needle  under  the  wire  which  united  the  two 
poles  of  the  battery,  and  observed  that  it  placed 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  conducting  wire. 
When  placed  above  the  conducting  wire,  it  also 
placed  itself  at  right  angles  to  it;  but  in  that 
situation  the  needle  was  reversed,  the  north  pole 
pointing  the  contrary  way  from  what  it  did 
when  the  needle  was  under  the  wire.  If  the 
needle  be  above  the  conducting  wire,  the  north 
pole  turns  to  the  left  of  the  current  of  positive 
electricity.  If  it  be  below  the  conducting  wire, 
the  same  pole  turns  to  the  right.  When  the 
needle  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  con- 
ducting wire  (supposed  to  be  nearly  in  the 
magnetic  meridian)  and  parallel  to  it,  the  north 
pole  will  be  elevated ;  but  when  placed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  conducting  wire,  the  same  pole 
is  depressed. 

Aiago  and  Davy  observed,  about  the  same 
time,  that  the  conducting  wire,  while  the  gal- 
vanic batteiy  is  in  activity,  attracts  iron-filings; 
but  the  moment  the  contact  is  interrupted,  the 
filings  drop  off;  but  bodies  not  magnetic  are 
not  attracted  by  it 

Arago  observed  that  if  a  copper  wire  be  wound 
spirally  round  a  glass  tube,  and  then  made  to 
unite  the  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic  batteiy,  if 
a  steel  needle  be  introduced  into  the  inside  of 
the  tube  it  is  instantly  converted  into  a  magnet. 
If  the  copper  wire  be  twisted  round  a  mass  of 
soft  iron,  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  and 
made  to  unite  the  opposite  poles  of  a  galvanic 
batteiy  in  action,  the  soft  iron  becomes  a  jmwer- 
ful  magnet,  and  retains  its  virtue  while  the 
batteiy  continues  in  activity;  but  if  we  inter- 
rupt the  connection  of  the  copper  wire  with 
either  of  the  poles  of  the  batteiy,  the  magnetic 
virtue  disappears. 

Next  to  the  discoveries  of  (Ersted,  those  of 
Mr.  Faraday  are  the  most  important.  He  first 
observed  that  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  with  respect  to  the  conducting  wire, 
greatly  modified  the  effects  produced.  He  as- 
certained that  the  apparent  attraction  of  the 

needle  on  one  side,  and  its  consequent  repulsion 
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on  the  other,  did  not  oocor  in  all  drcomstanceB; 
bat  that  according  as  the  wire  was  placed  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  pivot  of  the  needle,  at- 
tractions or  repulsions  were  produced  on  the 
same  side  of  the  wire.  When  the  wire  is  made 
to  approach  perpendicularly  towards  one  pole 
of  the  needle,  the  pole  will  pass  off  on  one  side, 
in  that  direction  which  the  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion at  the  extreme  point  of  the  pole  would 
give.  But  if  the  wire  be  made  oontinually  to 
approach  the  centre  of  motion,  bj  either  the 
one  or  the  other  side  of  the  needle,  the  ten- 
dency to  move  in  the  other  direction  diminishes; 
it  then  becomes  null,  and  the  needle  is  quite  in- 
different to  the  wire;  and  ultimately  the  mo- 
tion IB  reversed,  and  the  needle  endeavours  to 
pass  the  opposite  way. 

From  these  facts  Mr.  Faraday  concluded  that 
the  centre  of  magnetic  action,  or  the  true  pole 
of  the  needle,  is  not  placed  at  its  extremity,  but 
in  its  axis,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremity, and  towards  the  middle;  that  this  point 
has  a  tendency  to  revolve  round  the  wire,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  wire  round  the 
point  He  found  upon  trial  that  the  conducting 
wire  of  a  batteiy,  if  at  liberty  to  move,  will  re- 
volve round  the  poles  of  a  magnet  while  the 
battery  is  in  action.  This  disooveiy  has  given 
occaaion  to  a  variety  of  little  toys,  in  which 
small  batteries  are  made  to  revolve  round  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  or  magnets  round  a  wire, 
uniting  the  opposite  poles  of  a  batteiy  in  action. 

Mr.  Faraday  has  more  lately  discovered  that 
when  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet  are  joined  by  a 
piece  of  soft  iron,  when  one  of  the  poles  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  iron  a  spark  is  perceived;  but 
this  spark  does  not  appear  when  both  poles  are 
disengaged  together. 

From  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  just  enu- 
merated, there  cazmot  be  a  doubt  that  dectricity 
and  magnetism  depend  upon  the  influence  al 
the  same  principle.  What  that  principle  is 
may  never  be  discovered.  It  has  been  usual  to 
oonnder  it  as  a  subtile  and  elastic  fluid  which 
revolves  round  the  surf aoe  of  an  excited  body  in 
a  spiral  direction.  Doubtless  the  magnetic 
poles  of  the  earth  result  from  electric  currents. 
But  we  are  still  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the 
reason  why  only  steel,  nickel,  and  cobalt  can 
be  converted  into  magnetic  needles,  and  why 
the  magnetic  virtue  is  so  weak  in  the  other 
metak. 
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Chemistry,  unlike  the  other  sdences,  sprang 
originally  from  delusion  and  superstition^  and 


was,  at  its  commencement,  on  a  level  with  ma- 
gic and  astrology.  After  shaking  off  this  un- 
hallowed connection,  it  offered  its  services  to 
the  physician  in  the  humble  rank  of  an  assis- 
tant in  the  preparation  of  medicines.  Its  ser- 
vices being  accepted,  it  ventured  occasionally 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  medicines  em- 
ployed by  medical  men,  to  simplify  and  improve 
them,  and  even  to  suggest  the  employment  of 
new  remedies,  when  they  appeared  from  the  re- 
searches made  to  be  superior  to  the  old.  From 
this  humble  beginning  it  gradually  extend- 
ed its  benefits  to  miners,  metallurgistB,  and 
artists  in  general;  and  examining  the  properties 
of  all  the  substances  in  nature,  ameliorated,  and 
improved,  and  simplified  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful processes. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  chemistry,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word;  but  it  was  cultivated  by  the 
Arabians  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire 
of  the  caliphs.  Geber,  who  lived  in  the  eighth 
century,  is  almost  the  only  chemical  writer 
among  the  Arabians  whose  works  have  become 
known  in  Europe.  Four  tracts  of  his,  known 
by  the  quaint  titles.  Of  the  Investigation  or 
Search  of  Perfection;  Of  the  Sum  of  Perfection, 
or  the  Perfect  Magistery;  Of  the  Invention  of 
Verity  or  Perfection;  Of  Furnaces,  &a,  have 
been  translated  into  Latin,  and  likewise  into 

His  object  was  the  preparation  of  a  universal 
medicine;  and  during  his  investigation  of  it, 
he  states  a  number  of  circumstances,  which 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  chemical 
knowledge  which  he  possessed,  and  which  may 
be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads: — 

1.  He  waa  acquainted  with  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  tin,  lead,  mercuiy,  arsenic.  Whether 
he  was  acquainted  with  antimony  is  not  so 
dear. 

2.  Potash  and  soda  were  known  to  him,  at 
least  in  the  state  of  carbonates.  But  whether 
he  was  aware  of  their  different  properties  does 
not  appear. 

3.  He  was  acquainted  with  sulphuric  add, 
nitric  add,  and  probably  muriatic  add;  or  at 
least  he  prepared  an  aqua  regia,  by  mixing  sal- 
ammoniac  with  nitric  add,  which  enabled  him 
to  form  a  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  gold. 

4.  He  knew  common  salt,  saltpetre,  sal-am- 
moniac, alum,  sulphate  of  iron,  borax,  corrosive 
sublimate. 

6.  He  was  acquainted  with  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, oxide  of  copper,  red-lead,  and  lithargsi 

6.  He  employed  vesBels  for  distillation,  and 
used  aludels  of  stoneware,  glass,  and  metal.  The 
water  bath,  the  common  still,  the  method  of 
distilling  per  desoensum,  furnaces  for  melting 
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and  caldning  metals  were  familiar  to  him. 
Vinegar  was  used  as  a  solvent  by  him  in  many 
of  his  prooesses. 

As  chemistiy  is  entirely  an  experimental 
sdenoe,  and  as  the  number  of  facts  and  com- 
pounds gradually  discovered  is  exceedingly 
great,  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  sketch  of  this 
kind  to  notice  every  individual  improvement 
or  discoveiy.  We  shall  therefore  satisfy  our- 
selves with  pointing  out  those  which  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
science. 

When  we  have  a  compound  of  two  bodies 
united  together,  and  wish  to  separate  one  of 
them,  the  successful  process  is  to  add  a  third 
body.  This  third  body,  in  many  cases,  unites 
with  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  compound, 
and  disengages  the  other.  Thus  saltpetre  is  a 
compound  of  nitric  add  and  potash,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6*75  of  the  former  and  6  of  the  latter. 
If  we  want  to  procure  the  nitric  acid,  we  shall 
succeed  if  we  put  12*75  of  nitre  into  a  retort, 
and  pour  over  it  12*25  of  the  sulphuric  add  of 
commerce.  Upon  applying  heat  to  this  mix- 
ture, the  nitric  add  of  the  saltpetre  will  come 
over  into  the  receiver,  together  with  the  water 
of  the  sulphuric  add,  making  together  9;  and 
there  will  remain  in  the  retort  all  the  potash, 
combined  with  all  the  sulphuric  add,  weighing 
together  16.  Magor,  in  the  fourteenth  section 
of  his  treatise  De  Spiritu  nitro-aereo,  published 
in  1678,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  person  who 
explained  in  an  intelligible  manner  these  mu- 
tual unions  and  decompositions  which  take 
place  in  salts  when  a  third  body  is  judiciously 
added.  The  theoiy  was  afterwards  suggested 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  the  end  of  his  Optics. 
The  union  he  ascribed  to  an  attraction  existing 
between  the  atoms  of  bodies,  and  the  decompo- 
sition to  the  addition  of  a  body  having  a  greater 
attraction  for  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
compound  than  the  constituent  has  which  it 
displaces.  Tables  exhibiting  the  order  in  which 
these  decompositions  take  place  were  first 
drawn  up  by  Geo£&oy  Junior  in  1718.  These 
tables  were  gradually  improved,  till  at  last  they 
were  brought  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  they  have  yet  attained,  by  Berg- 
mann,  in  the  year  1783. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  made  a  most  important 
improvement  in  this  theory  of  attraction  and 
decomposition,  and  first  rendered  the  way  in 
whidi  decomposition  takes  place  intelligible. 
The  atoms  of  bodies,  according  to  him,  are 
always  in  an  electrical  state;  some  of  them  being 
positive  and  others  negative.  Bodies  in  the 
same  state  have  no  affinity  for  each  other,  and 
of  coune  do  not  unite  unless  one  of  them  be  much 
more  powerfully  positive  or  negative  than  the 


other.  When  this  happens,  and  the  two  atoms 
are  brought  near  each  other,  the  opposite  state 
may  be  produced  in  the  other  by  induction,  in 
which  case  union  .may  take  place.  Thus  oxygen 
and  chlorine  are  both  negative,  but  oxygen 
mudi  more  so  than  chlorine.  Hence  when  they 
approach  near  each  other,  the  negative  state  of 
the  former  will  increase,  while  that  of  the 
latter  will  diminish,  so  that  it  may  become  ac- 
tually podtive,  though  only  weakly  so.  Hence 
they  will  unite,  but  the  union  will  not  be 
strong. 

Bodies  in  different  states  have  an  affinity  for 
each  other,  and  this  affinity  augments  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intendty  of  the  two  states  of  eleo- 
tridty  in  the  two  bodies.  Thus  oxygen  is 
intensely  negative,  and  hydrogen  is  intensely 
podtive.  Hence  there  is  a  strong  affinity  be- 
tween them.  Sulphuric  add  is  negative,  and 
magnesia  positive;  hence  they  unite  and  consti- 
tute sulphate  of  magnesia.  Potash  is  more 
strongly  podtive  than  magnesia.  Hence,  when 
it.  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  will 
not  only  attract  the  sulphuric  add  more  strongly 
than  the  magnesia  does,  but  it  will,  at  the  same 
time,  repd  the  magnesia,  because  both  are  in 
the  same  electrical  state.  This  greater  attraction, 
combined  with  the  repuldon,  is  capable  of  driv- 
ing off  the  magnesia,  and  enabling  the  potash 
to  take  its  place. 

The  first  attempt  to  generalize  the  phenomena 
of  chemistry  was  made  by  Beccher,  and  by  his 
successor  StahL  Combustion  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  in  chemistry.  It  was 
confined  to  a  certain  set  of  bodies  called  com- 
InuHble8.  When  these  bodies  were  heated  in 
the  open  air  they  became  hotter  of  themsdves, 
and  continued  for  a  certain  time  to  give  out 
heat  and  light  in  great  abimdance.  When  the 
process  is  at  an  end  these  bodies  have  lost  their 
original  appearance,  and  have  assumed  another 
quite  different.  Thus,  when  sulphur  is  burned, 
it  is  converted  into  an  invidble  gaseous  body, 
having  a  strong  and  suffocating  smell  and  a 
sour  taste,  and  known  by  the  name  of  sul- 
phurous add.  Phosphorus  is  changed  into  a 
white,  soHd,  sour-tasted  body,  called  phosphoric 
add;  iron  into  a  red  powder,  lead  into  a  red  or 
yellow  powder,  and  mercury  into  a  black  or 
red  powder.  Beccher  and  Stahl  thought  that 
all  combustible  bodies  owe  their  combustibility 
to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  body,  which  was 
the  same  in  all,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  phlogiston  (or  the  comhuetible  body). 
During  the  burning  of  the  combustible  body 
the  phlogiston  makes  its  escape,  and  what  re- 
mains is  the  other  constituent:  for  all  com- 
bustibles, in  their  opinion,  consisted  of  two 
constituents,  phlogiston  and  an  incombustible 
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substance  which  varied  for  each  body.  For 
sulphur,  it  was  sulphurous  acid;  for  phosphorus, 
phosphoric  acid.  For  iron,  lead,  and  mercury, 
the  black,  yellow,  or  red  powders  which  remain 
when  these  metals  are  calcined.  These  opinions 
were  universally  adopted  by  chemists,  and  mo- 
dified their  views,  and  regulated  their  mode  of 
experimenting.  Boyle,  indeed,  had  shown  that 
tin,  when  calcined,  increases  in  weight;  but  this 
did  not  alter  their  opinions,  because  the  increase 
of  weight  was  ascribed  to^e  fixed  in  the  tin 
during  the  process  of  calcination. 

Chemistry  continued  in  this  countiy  little 
else  than  the  art  of  preparing  medicines  till  Dr. 
Cullen  began  his  great  career  about  the  year 
1740.  He  was  aware  of  the  important  purposes 
to  which  the  science  might  be  applied,  and  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  subject  In  1746  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  College 
of  Glasgow;  and  though  his  attention  was 
speedily  withdrawn  from  his  favourite  science 
by  his  being  placed  in  the  medical  chair  of  that 
univeroity,  yet  he  had  the  merit  of  rendering 
chemistry  popular,  and  of  educating  Dr.  Black, 
who  became  his  favourite  pupil  and  friend. 

Black,  when  a  very  young  man,  discovered 
that  limestone  is  a  salt  composed  of  two  different 
constituents,  namely,  lime,  which  possesses  the 
characters  of  an  alkali  or  base;  and  carbonic 
add,  which  possesses  the  characters  of  an  acid. 
This  last  ingredient  is  a  gas  or  aerial  body  when 
in  a  separate  state.  Hence  it  is  disengaged 
when  lime  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  occasions 
the  effervescence  which  always  accompanies  such 
solutions.  When  the  limestone  is  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is,  in  like  manner, 
driven  off,  and  leaves  the  lime  in  a  separate 
state.  What  is  called  quicklime,  or  burned 
lime,  is  the  pure  substance,  or  caustic  lime. 
When  combined  with  carbonic  acid  it  loses  its 
causticity,  and  is  converted  into  a  mild  tasteless 
salt. 

Mr.  Cavendish  took  up  the  subject  of  carbonic 
acid  where  Dr.  Black  had  laid  it  down.  He 
determined  its  specific  gravity,  its  solubility  in 
water,  and  its  various  other  properties.  Beig- 
mann  dwelt  upon  its  acid  characters,  and  de- 
scribed the  salts  which  it  forms  with  the  various 
bases.  Dr.  Priestley  made  experiments  upon  its 
antiseptic  properties,  and,  together  with  Dr. 
M'Bryde,  recommended  water  impregnated 
with  it  as  a  valuable  medicine.  Lavoisier  de- 
termined its  nature,  showed  that  it  was  formed 
during  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  and  that  it 
was  a  compound  of  three  parts  by  weight  of 
charcoal  and  eight  parts  of  oxygen.  Hence  the 
reason  of  its  formation  during  the  combustion  of 
wood  and  coal,  and  all  those  bodies  which  con- 
tain charooaL 


Mr.  Cavendish  examined  the  properties  of 
hydrogen  gas,  showed  how  to  prepare  it  by 
dissolving  iron  or  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
determined  its  sensible  qualities,  ascertained  its 
specific  gravity,  examined  its  oombustibiUty, 
and  discovered  that  when  burned  it  unites  with 
half  its  volmne  of  oxygen  gas,  and  that  the  pro- 
duct is  water.  The  subsequent  investigations 
of  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Thomson  have  shown 
that  oxygen  gas  is  sixteen  times  heavier  than 
the  same  bulk  of  hydrogen  gas.  Hence,  as 
water  is  a  compound  of  one  volume  of  oxygen 
and  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  it  follows  that 
water  contains  {ths  of  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and 
ith  of  hydrogen. 

Dr.  Priestley  discovered  oxygen  gas  on  the  4th 
of  August,  1774,  by  heating  the  red  oxide  of 
mercury  in  a  gun-baireL  He  found  it  to  be  a 
gas;  that  bodies  bum  in  it  better,  and  that  ani- 
mals are  capable  of  breathing  it  longer  than 
common  air.  He  considered  common  air  as  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  phlogiston.  When  air 
is  saturated  wi^  phlogiston,  he  thought  it  was 
converted  into  azotic  gas,  which  therefore  he 
called  pMoffisticcUed  ctir.  For  a  similar  reason 
he  called  oxygen  dephlogistioated  air.  But 
Scheele,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  same  in- 
investigations,  without  being  aware  of  the  la- 
bours of  Priestley,  took  a  simpler  view  of  the 
subject.  He  considered  common  air  as  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  azotic  gases;  both  of  which 
he  thought  were  simple  bodiea  It  was  the 
oxygen  that  made  air  capable  of  supporting 
combustion,  and  capable  of  being  breathed. 
Lavoisier  adopted  the  opinion  of  Scheele,  and 
betrayed  the  origin  of  his  views  by  assuming 
the  veiy  same  proportions  of  oxygen  and  azotic 
gas  in  air  that  Scheele  had  done.  Cavendish, 
in  1783,  demonstrated  that  air  is  a  compound  of 
about  four  volumes  azotic  and  one  volume  oxy- 
gen gas;  and  he  showed,  by  wnLlring  trials  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  for  a  whole  year, 
that  these  proportions  do  not  sensibly  vary. 
These  views,  after  having  been  neglected  or  over- 
looked by  chemists  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
were  universally  adopted  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  observations  of  BerthoUet. 

Chlorine  was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774, 
during  his  researches  on  manganese.  He  found 
that  it  was  disengaged  when  muriatic  acid  was 
digested  on  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  He 
observed  its  smell,  its  colour,  and  its  property  of 
destroying  vegetable  colours;  and  he  considered 
it  as  muriatic  acid  deprived  of  phlogiston,  by 
which  term  he  understood  hydrogen  gas.  The 
properties  of  tlus  gas  were  further  examined  by 
BerthoUet  and  Chenevix.  Berthollet  considered 
it  as  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen ; 
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and,  therefore,  gave  it  the  name  of  ozy-muriatic 
acid.  He  had  the  merit  of  first  proposing  it  to 
bleach  linen  and  cotton,  a  process  which  was 
afterwards  brought  to  perfection  in  Glasgow. 
In  1809  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  made  a  set  of 
experiments  in  order  to  separate  oxygen  from  it, 
but  without  being  able  to  obtain  any  evidence 
that  it  contained  any.  The  subject  was  taken 
up  by  Davy  in  1810.  He  was  equally  unable 
to  obtain  any  proof  of  the  presence  of  oxygen  in 
it.  He,  therefore,  affirmed  that  it  was  not  a 
compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen;  but  a 
simple  substance,  similar  in  many  of  its  proper- 
ties to  oxygen  itself,  and,  like  it,  capable  of 
uniting  with  all  the  other  simple  bodies.  This 
induced  him  to  give  it  the  name  of  chlorine, 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  ffrau  green.  He 
showed  that  when  equal  volumes  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen  gases  are  mixed  together,  and  an 
electrical  spark  passed  through  the  mixture, 
combustion  takes  place;  the  two  gases  unite, 
and  are  converted  into  muriatic  acid  gas,  equal 
in  volume  to  the  bulk  of  the  two  gases  before 
combustion.  Hence  it  follows  that  muriatic 
acid  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen. 
Thus  the  theoiy  of  Scheele  was  established  by 
Davy. 

Bromine  was  discovered  by  M.  Balard  in 
1825,  and  iodine  by  M.  Courtois  in  1811.  The 
former  is  a  hyacinth-red  liquid,  the  latter  a 
bluish  volatile  solid,  having  the  metallic  lustre 
and  some  resemblance  to  antimony  in  its  ap- 
pearance. The  properties  of  bromine  were  in- 
vestigated by  Balard,  and  those  of  iodine  by 
Gay-Lussac  and  Davy;  but  chiefly  by  the  for^ 
mer.  Both  of  these  bodies  are  simple  substances; 
both  resemble  chlorine  veiy  closely  in  their  cha- 
racters, and,  like  it,  they  combine  with  other 
bodies.  The  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  with  other  substances,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  cfdorideiy  brcmides, 
and  iodides;  just  as  the  compounds  of  oxygen 
are  called  oxides. 

Azotic  gas  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford, in  his  thesis  written  in  1772.  Scheele 
published  his  analysis  of  air,  and  his  investigar 
tion  of  the  properties  of  azote,  in  the  year  1777; 
and  Priestley  investigated  various  of  its  pro- 
perties. But  it  is  to  Mr.  Cavendish  that  the 
science  is  chiefly  indebted  for  everything  accu- 
rate that  has  been  determined  respecting  this 
gas.  He  ascertained  the  volume  of  it  that  ex- 
ists in  common  air,  showed  that  it  is  capable  of 
combining  with  ox/gen,  and  that  the  compound 
formed  is  nitric  add.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  specific  gravity  of  azotic  gas  is 
0*9722,  and  that  of  oxygen  gas  1*1111,  and  that 
nitric  acid  is  formed  by  the  union  of  one  volume 
of  the  former  gas  with  two  and  a  half  volumes 


of  the  latter;  so  that  nitric  add  is  a  compound 
of  1*76  of  azote  and  5  of  oxygen  by  weight. 

Dr.  Priestley  investigated  the  properties  of 
nitrous  gas  and  protoxide  of  azote,  and  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  the  former  in  analyzing 
air.  Davy  subjected  them  to  analysis,  and  ob- 
tained pretty  near  approximations.  The  sub- 
ject was  afterwards  resumed  by  Dalton,  and  re- 
duced to  its  present  state  of  simplicity  by  Gay- 
Lussac  These  gases  are  compounds  of  azote 
and  oxygen;  the  former  of  1*76  azote  and  2 
oxygen,  and  the  latter  of  1*76  azote  and  1 
oxygen. 

Before  the  rise  of  scientific  chemistry  in  Bri- 
tain the  two  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  were 
known,  but  *they  were  not  accurately  distin- 
guished from  each  other  till  Duhamel  published 
his  dissertation  on  the  subject  in  1737.  Lime 
had  been  known  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world ;  but  its  characters  were  first  accurately 
pointed  out  by  Hoffmann.  Magnesia  had  been 
discovered  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  chemists  were  not  acquainted  with 
its  true  character,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
founding it  with  lime,  till  its  properties,  end 
the  salts  which  it  forms,  were  accurately  pointed 
out  by  Black  in  1766.  Scheele  discovered 
baiytes  in  1774,  and  strontian  was  recognized 
as  a  peculiar  substance  as  early  as  1789,  but  its 
true  nature  remained  uncertain  till  Dr.  Hope 
published  his  experiments  on  it  in  1791,  and 
Klapreth  his  a  few  months  earlier.  Lithia  was 
discovered  by  Aifvedaon  in  the  year  1718. 
These  seven  bodies  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Their  pro- 
perties were  gradually  determined  with  accu- 
racy, and  the  striking  analogy  which  they  have 
to  each  other  was  recognized;  but  all  the  at- 
tempts made  to  determine  their  constituents 
were  long  unsuooessfuL  At  last  Davy,  in  1808, 
demonstrated  that  potash  lb  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  a  white  very  combustible  metal,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  potassium;  and  soda, 
of  sodium  and  oxygen.  He  was  able  soon  after  to 
show  that  lime,  barytes,  strontian,  and  magnesia 
are  also  compounds  of  metals  and  oxygen.  And 
when  lithia  came  to  be  known,  he  showed  that 
it  also  was  a  compound  of  the  metal  lithium  and 
oxygen.  Thus  it  was  discovered  that  all  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  metallic  oxides. 

Alumina  was  known  to  the  alchemists,  but 
its  peculiar  nature  and  properties  were  first  de- 
termined by  Margraaff  in  1764,  and  afterwards 
more  accurately  by  Scheele  and  Bergmann. 
Olucina  was  discovered  in  1798  by  Yauquelin, 
as  a  constituent  of  the  beryl  and  emerald ;  and 
yttria,  in  1796,  by  Gadolin  of  Abo.  Cerium  was 
made  known  in  1804  by  Klaproth  under  the 
name  of  ochroita,  and  a  little  after  it  was  more 
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accurately  examined  hj  BerzeliiiB  and  Hisinger, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  cerium.  Zirconia  was 
discovered  in  the  zircon  in  1789,  by  ELlaproth, 
and  afterwards  in  the  hyacinth;  and  thorina 
was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1828. 

The  analogy  between  these  five  bodies  and  the 
alkaline  earths  was  so  strong,  that  as  soon  as 
the  nature  of  the  latter  waa  ascertained,  chemists 
in  general  infeired  that  the  former  also  were 
metallic  oxides;  but  several  years  elapsed  before 
this  opinion  was  verified  by  experiment  At 
last,  a  few  years  ago,  CBrstedt  discovered  that  if 
alumina  be  intimatdy  mixed  with  dry  charcoal, 
heated  in  a  tube,  and  a  current  of  dry  chlorine 
gas  be  made  to  pass  over  it,  decomposition  takes 
place,  and  a  pale  greenish  yellow  substance  sub- 
limes, which  is  a  chloride  of  aluminum.  Wohler 
found  that  when  this  chloride  is  heated  with 
potassium  it  undergoes  decomposition,  the  chlo- 
rine uniting  with  the  potassium,  and  the  al- 
uminum being  set  at  liberty.  The  aluminum, 
or  base  of  alumina,  thus  obtained  is  a  white 
metal  in  grains,  requiring  a  very  high  heat  to 
fuse  it;  probably  malleable  and  permanent  in 
the  air,  or  under  water.  When  heated  in  air  or 
oxygen  gaa  it  takes  fire,  bums,  and  is  converted 
into  alumina  by  uniting  with  oxygen. 

Gludna  waa  decomposed,  and  its  basis  glud- 
num  obtained,  by  the  very  same  process.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  yttria.  Glucinum  and 
yttrium  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  aluminum. 
Cerium  was  first  obtained  in  the  metallic  state 
by  Laugier  in  1814,  and  zirconium  by  Berzelius 
in  1824.  This  last  substance  wants  the  metallic 
lustre,  and  has  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to 
charcoal  than  to  a  metal  Thorina  waa  reduced 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  alumina.  Thorium 
has  also  a  striking  resemblance  to  aluminum  in 
its  properties. 

Thus  it  has  been  ascertained  that  all  the  fixed 
alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  earth  pro- 
per, amounting  altogether  to  thirteen,  are  me- 
tallic oxides. 

The  remaining  simple  bodies  have  been 
divided  into  two  sets;  namely,  acidifiable  bases 
and  alkalifiable  bases.  The  acidifiable  bases  are 
eighteen  in  number.  Of  these  ther^  are  two, 
diamoal  and  sulphur,  which  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  All  the  rest  have  been  discovered  by 
the  researches  of  chemists  or  chemical  physicians. 
The  history  of  the  discovery  of  hydrogen  and 
azote  has  been  already  given. 

Borax  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Geber  in 
the  eighth  centniy.  It  is  found  in  Thibet  and 
China,  and  is  much  used  in  India  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  solution  of  varnishes,  &c  Boradc  acid 
was  extracted  from  it  in  1702  by  Homberg,  and 
in  1752  Baron  showed  that  borax  is  a  compound 
of  boracic  acid  and  soda.    In  1803  Qay-Luhsac 


and  Thenard,  by  heating  boracic  acid  and  potas- 
sium, decomposed  it,  and  obtained  its  basis,  to 
which  the  name  of  boron  has  been  given.  It  is 
a  black  powder  like  charcoal,  possessing  peculiar 
properties ;  burning  when  heated  in  contact  with 
air  or  oxygen  gaa,  and  being  converted  into 
boracic  add. 

Silica  IS  one  of  the  most  abundant  substances 
in  nature,  and,  under  the  name  of  rock-crystal^ 
was  known  to  the  Greeks.  But  its  chemical 
properties  were  first  accurately  investigated  by 
Bergmann  and  Scheele.  Berzelius,  in  1824,  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  it  to  be  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  a  black  substance  called  nUoorij  veiy 
similar  in  many  of  its  properties  to  charcoal, 
though  quite  different  in  others.  For  example, 
it  does  not  bum  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen 
gaa;  but  it  bums  when  heated  with  carbonate 
of  potash. 

Phosphorus  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
Brandt  in  1669;  selenium  by  Berzelius  in  1818; 
tellurium  was  pointed  out,  with  some  hesitation, 
by  MUller  of  Beichenstein  in  1782;  and  its  cha- 
racters finally  determined  by  Elaproth  in  1798. 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  was  known  to  the 
Arabians;  but  we  do  not  know  who  first  at- 
tended to  its  metallic  basis — ^though,  as  this 
basis  is  found  in  the  earth  in  the  metallic  state, 
it  could  not  have  escaped  altogether  the  atten- 
tion of  miners  and  metallurgists.  Paracelsus 
seems  to  allude  to  it;  and  Schroeder,  in  his 
Pharmacopceia,  published  in  1649,  gives  us  a 
process  for  obtaining  it.  Its  characters  were 
first  determined  by  Brandt  in  the  year  1733. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  oxide 
and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  but  not  with  the 
metal  When  the  metal  became  known  we  do 
not  know,  but  Basil  Valentine  was  acquainted 
with  it  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Chromium  was  discovered  by  Yauquelin  in 
1797;  uranium  by  Klaproth  in  1789;  vanadium 
by  Se&trom  in  1830;  molybdenum  by  Scheele 
and  Hjelm  in  1778  and  1782;  tungsten  by 
Scheele  and  IXElhuyarts  in  1781;  oolumbium 
by  Hatchett  in  1801 ;  and  titanium  by  Gregor 
in  1791. 

The  alkalifiable  bases  are  thirty-one  in  num- 
ber. We  have  already  given  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  the  first  thirteen  of  these,  consti- 
tuting the  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  and  earths  proper.  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  mercury, 
silver,  and  gold.  Manganese  was  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1774,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  Gahn  soon  after;  nickel  was  examined 
by  Cronstedt  in  1751 ;  cobalt  by  Brandt  in  1733. 
Zinc  appears  to  have  been  known  in  China  and 
the  East  for  many  ages;  but  it  was  never 
smelted  in  Europe  till  Henkel  pointed  out  a 
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process  in  1721.  Cadmium  was  discoyered  by 
Stromeyer  in  1817.  Bismuth  oocurs  native  in 
some  of  the  Crerman  mines;  and  wa&,  of  conse- 
quence, known  as  soon  as  these  mines  were 
worked.  Agricola  mentions  it  in  his  Berman- 
nuB,  published  in  1629;  but  Beccher,  Pott,  and 
Geoffroy  Junior  were  the  first  chemists  who  in- 
vestigated its  properties. 

Phitinum  was  known  to  the  Spaniards  soon 
after  the  colonization  of  South  America;  but  its 
chemical  properties  were  first  investigated  by 
Scheffer,  in  1752,  and  still  more  completely  by 
Lewis  in  1764  Palladium  and  rhodium  were 
discovered  by  Dr.  WoUaston  in  1803  and  1804; 
and  iridium  and  osmium  by  Mr.  Smiths(Hi  Ten- 
nant  about  the  same  time. 

The  acids  at  present  known  to  chemists 
amount  to  126.  It  would  be  too  tedious  a  task 
to  enumerate  them  all,  and  to  point  out  the  per- 
sons by  whom  they  were  discovered.  We  may, 
however,  state  that  Sdieele  did  more  to  improve 
this  important  branch  of  chemistry  than  any 
other  individual.  He  made  known  and  de- 
scribed no  fewer  than  eleven  new  acids ;  namely, 
fluoric,  molybdic,  tungstic,  arsenic,  lactic,  gallic, 
tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  and  sadactic.  It 
was  he  also  that  first  isolated  the  prussic  add, 
and  commenced  that  interesting  branch  of 
chemistiy  which  was  brought  to  perfection  by 
Gay-Lussac  when  he  discovered  and  determined 
the  nature  of  cyanogen,  and  the  compounds 
which  it  forms. 

To  Mr.  Dalton  we  are  indebted  for  a  branch 
of  chemistry  which  promises  fair  to  reduce  the 
science  to  the  same  accurate  state  which  distin- 
guishes astronomy,  by  the  application  of  rigid 
calculation.  It  had  been  observed  before  that 
bodies  unite  in  definite  proportions.  He  showed 
that  these  proportions  might  be  stated  in  num- 
bera;  and  conduded  that  bodies  unite  atom  to 
atom,  and  that  these  numbers  denote  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  weights  of  these  atoms. 


Berzelius  first  endeavoured  to  obtain  accurate 
atomic  numbers  by  means  of  analysis.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  accu- 
racy of  analysis,  and  much  more  correct  notions 
respecting  the  nature  and  properties  of  chemical 
substances  than  were  formerly  entertained.  This 
branch  of  the  sdence  is  advancing  apace.  The 
number  of  salts  which  have  been  formed,  and 
examined  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  amount  to 
about  2200,  and  their  number  is  increasing 
daily. 

The  application  of  diemistry  to  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  the  interesting  facts  laid 
open  respecting  vegetable  substances  and  vege- 
tation, and  the  light  thrown  upon  some  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  living  animals,  con- 
stitute, if  possible,  a  still  more  interesting 
branch  of  the  sdence  than  those  upon  which  we 
have  already  touched ;  and  that  its  future  pro- 
gress will  devdop  many  new  facts  still  more 
important  than  those  already  known  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  in  a  dissertation  like  the  present, 
which  is  so  much  limited  in  point  of  extent,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  historical  details  of 
even  the  most  important  branches  of  a  sdence 
much  more  extensive  than  any  other  to  which 
mankind  have  devoted  their  attention,  and 
whidi  is  daily  extending  itself  still  farther,  by 
entering  upon  important  fidds  of  investigation 
not  yet  traversed. 

Here,  then,  we  shall  condude  this  historical 
sketcL  We  have  found  it  necessary,  from  the 
limited  space  allowed  us,  to  omit  mudL  Yet 
the  view  which  we  have  given,  imperfect  as  it 
is,  shows  Buffidently  the  splendid  improvements 
made  in  sdence  by  the  modems,  and  the  im- 
mense blanks  still  left  for  posterity  to  fill  up. 
Astronomy  alone  has  advanced  to  a  state  ap- 
proaching to  perfection;  but  chemistry,  already 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sdences,  and 
destined  ultimatdy  to  become  much  more  so,  is 
still  almost  in  a  state  of  infancy. 
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muffled  oars,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  the  city.  He  effected  his  object 
by  intercepting  a  large  atock  of  provisions,  and  cap- 
turing several  vessels  laden  with  military  munitions 
and  valuable  stores  for  the  British  officers.  He  was 
afterwards  named  commander  of  a  seventy-four  build- 
ing in  New  Hampshire;  but,  this  vessel  having  been 
presented  by  Congress  to  the  King  of  France,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  AUianct^  a  frigate  of  36  guns,  which 
was  placed  under  his  orders.  December  25,  1781, 
the  Alliance  sailed  from  Boston,  with  the  Marqtus 
de  la  Fayette  and  Count  de  NoaiUes  on  board,  who 
were  proceeding  to  France  on  public  business.  During 
the  rest  of  the  war,  Barry  served  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  benefit  to  his  country,  and,  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  the  frigate  United  States  in  Philadelphia^ 
which  was  designed  for  his  command.  He  retained 
the  command  of  the  United  States  imtil  she  was  laid 
up  in  ordinary.  After  a  life  of  usefulness  and 
honour,  Barry  fell  a  victim  to  an  asthmatic  affection, 
at  Philadelphia,  September  13, 1803. 

BABSABAS,  was  son  of  Alpheus,  brother  of 
James  the  Less  and  of  Jude,  and  was  one  of  the 
candidates  nominated  for  the  apostolical  office  left 
vacant  by  the  treachery  and  suicide  of  Judas.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
Bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  a  town  of  Palestine,  about 
20  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  suffered  martyrdom. 
Another  Barsabas,  sumamed  Judas,  and  supposed  to 
be  the  Iwother  of  the  above,  is  mmtioned  in  ^e  Acts 
as  one  of  the  companions  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
when  they  went  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Antioch. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

BAK-SUK-AUBE  (Barrum  ad  Alham),  an  ancient 
town,  France,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  29  miles 
E.  from  Troyes,  agreeably  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aube,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge ;  at  the  foot 
of  the  St.  Germain  Mountain,  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
with  picturesque  hiUs  covered  with  vineyards.  In 
general,  it  is  badly  built,  and  the  streets  inconveni- 
ently laid  out.  It  has  two  ancient  churches,  one  of 
which  is  of  large  dimensions ;  and  an  hospital, 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  Calicoes,  wax- 
cloths,  nails,  brandy,  and  vinegar  are  manufactured ; 
a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com;  and  wine, 
wood,  hemp,  and  wool  are  forwarded  to  Lyons  and 
the  south  of  France.  In  1814,  a  hotly  contested 
action  was  fought  here  between  Napoleon  and  the 
allies.     Pop.  4809. 

BARTAN,  or  Babtin,  a  town,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pashalic  of  Anatolia,  built  at  the  jimction  of  two 
rivers,  the  K<5jahniKs  and  the  Oxiieiri,  and  near 
where  the  united  streams  fall  into  the  Black  Sea; 
lat  41"  46'  N. ;  Ion.  32**  10'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  ruinous  wall,  and  consists  of  about  650  houses,  and 
is  built  on  two  low  hills  of  cretaceous  limestone. 
The  houses,  on  account  of  the  marshy  character  of 
the  surrounding  country,  are  all  built  of  two  stories, 
the  upper  one  of  which  alone  is  inhabited.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  streets  are  carefully  paved  with 
large  limestone  slabs.  It  has  twelve  mosques,  five 
khans,  and  four  baths ;  and  carries  on  a  lively  trade 
with  Constantinople,  from  which  it  imports  various 
kinds  of  merchandise,  sending  in  exchange  hemp, 
fruit,  and  building  timber.     Pop.  10,000. 

BARTFA,  or  Babtfeld,  a  free  town,  Hungary, 
county  of  Saros,  156  miles  K.s.  of  Pesth,  on  a  ris- 
ing groimd  near  the  banks  of  the  Tepla  and  Lauka. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Hungary,  and  is  well 
built;  has  several  Boman  Catholic  churches,  a 
Lutheran  church  and  school,  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
military  academy,  hospital,  theatre,  paper-mills, 
potteries,  &c.  Some  acidulous  chalybeate  springs 
Vou  I. 


and  baths,  near  the  town,  are  much  frequented. 
The  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  linen  doth,  and  woollen 
yam  is  considerable.     Pop.  5303. 

BABTH,  Heinbich,  a  distinguished  geogra^er 
and  African  traveller,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
16,  1821.  He  received  his  education  partly  in  his 
native  town,  and  partly  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
where  he  graduated  as  Ph.D.  in  1844.  Having 
determined  to  explore  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  he  set  out  with  this  intention  in 
the  beginning  of  1845.  After  his  return  in  the  end 
of  1847,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  traveb,  which  he 
published  with  the  title  Wanderungen  durch  die 
Kiistenlander  des  Mittelmeeres  (voL  i.  Berlin, 
1849).  In  less  than  two  years  after  his  return  from 
his  first  travels,  he  was  invited  by  the  English 
government  to  join  Dr.  Overweg  in  accompanying 
the  expedition  that  was  about  to  proceed  under  Mr. 
Bichardson  to  Central  Africa.  The  expedition 
having  landed  at  Tripoli  in  the  end  of  1849,  set  out 
thence  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  Febraary,  1850. 
His  explorations,  which  extended  over  an  area  of 
about  2,000,000  square  miles,  hitherto  almost  en- 
tirely unknown,  were  continued  for  more  than  five 
years,  in  spite  of  the  death  both  of  Mr.  Bichardson 
and  Dr.  Overweg,  and  he  did  not  again  return  to 
Tripoli  till  October  13,  1855.  The  chief  geographi- 
cal results  of  these  travels  consist  in  the  Hght  tiiey 
throw  on  the  true  nature  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  in 
showing  that  the  eastern  upper  branch  of  the  Niger, 
the  Benuwe,  is  not  connected  with  Lake  Tchad,  and 
in  the  determination  of  the  course  of  the  Niger 
between  Say  and  Timbuctoo.  The  work  which  he 
wrote  on  ^ese  travek,  entitled  Keisen  und  Ent- 
deckungen  in  Nord  und  Central  Afrika,  was  pub- 
lished at  Gotha  in  1857-8.  Immediately  after  its 
publication,  he  set  out  upon  a  new  series  of  travels 
through  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  last  of  which  occupied  the  summer  of 
1865.  He  died  25th  November,  1865.  Besides  the 
works  mentioned,  he  published  an  important  work 
on  the  languages  of  the  countries  he  had  visited  in 
Africa,  entitled  Sammlung  und  V  erarbeitung  central- 
afrikanischer  Vokabularien  (Gotha,  1862-3),  but  it 
was  left  unfinished. 

BARTH^LEMY,  Jean  Jacques,  bom  January 
20,  1716,  at  Cassis,  near  Marseilles,  in  what  was 
formerly  Provence,  received  a  good  education  from 
the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Marseilles,  and  was 
about  to  prepare  himself,  imder  the  Jrauits,  for  holy 
orders ;  but  beooming  disgusted  with  his  teachers,  he 
declined  all  offers  of  clerical  promotion,  and  only 
accepted  the  title  of  abU^  in  order  to  show  that  he 
belonged  to  this  class.  From  his  youth  he  loved 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  even  the  most 
ancient  Oriental  tongues,  and  antiquities  more  par- 
ticularly. His  indefatigable  industry  and  acuteness 
soon  enabled  him  to  communicate  to  the  learned 
new  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  study,  among 
which  the  Alphabet  of  Palmyra,  published  by  him 
in  1754,  holds  a  principal  place.  In  1747  he  was 
chosen  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  at 
Paris,  after  having  been  associated,  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris  (1744),  with  the  inspector  of  the  Royal  Cabinet 
of  Medals.  About  this  time,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Count  Stainville  (afterwards  the  minister 
Choiseul),  who  was  on  the  point  of  departing  as 
ambassador  for  Rome,  and  invited  Barth^emy  to 
accompany  him  thither.  Having  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Medak  in  1753,  he  accepted 
the  offer,  and  went  in  1754  to  Rome.  He  travelled 
through  Italy,  collected  antiquities,  and  occupied 
himself,  after  his  return,  with  learned  works,  and 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  cabinet  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  care,  and  to  which  he  added  a  great 
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number  of  costly  Kad  rare  medals.  Among  his 
works,  none  are  so  distinguished  for  learning  and 
beauty  of  description  as  the  Travels  of  the  Younger 
Anacharsis  in  Greece,  on  which  he  had  laboured 
thirty  years.  He  himself  was  modest  enough  to  call 
this  an  unwieldy  compilation,  whilst  all  the  learned 
men  of  France  and  foreign  countries  received  it  with 
the  greatest  applause.  Barth^emy,  in  his  advanced 
age,  resolved  to  compose  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
Boyal  Cabinet  of  Medals,  but  was  interrupted  in 
1788  by  the  storms  of  the  revolution ;  during  which 
he  remained  tranquil,  taking  no  part  in  the  public 
disturbances.  In  1789  he  received  a  place  in  the 
Acad(Smie  Fran9aise.  The  revolution  deprived  him 
of  the  greatest  part  of  his  income ;  but  he  bore  tibis 
loss  with  calmness.  August  20,  1793,  he  was  ac- 
cused, by  a  derk  of  the  national  library,  of  aristoc- 
racy, and,  September  2,  arrested ;  but  be  was  soon 
after  set  at  liberty,  and  re-admitted  among  the 
number  of  librarians.  This  event  had  the  most 
injurious  effects  upon  his  weak  health.  When  the 
duef  librarian  of  the  national  library,  the  notorious 
Carra^  was  executed,  October  31,  1793,  Barthdemy 
received  the  offer  of  his  place;  but  he  refused  it, 
with  the  hope  of  passing  his  few  remaining  days  in 
tranquillity.  He  died  April  30, 1795,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  an  honest  man,  and  a  highly-learned  and 
distinguished  author. 

BARTHEZ,  Paul  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  learned 
physicians  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Montpellier,  December  11,  1734.  He  com- 
pleted his  medical  studies  and  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  1753,  and  in  1754  he  came  to  Paris, 
where  the  cure  of  the  Count  of  Perigord  introduced 
him  to  notice.  He  was  received  into  the  society  of 
Barth^emy,  Caylus,  H^nault,  Mairan,  and  D'Alem- 
bert.  Two  memoirs  which  he  presented  to  the  Aca- 
d^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Befles-Lettres,  obtained 
the  first  prizes.  He  took  part  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  and  in  the  Encyclop^e.  Recalled  to  Mont- 
pellier, he  founded  there  a  medical  school,  which 
acquired  a  reputation  throughout  all  Europe.  He 
also  published  there  his  Nouveaux  £l^mens  de  la 
Science  de  1' Homme  (Montpellier,  1778;  2d  augm. 
ed.,  Paris,  1806,  2  vols.),  which  were  translated  into 
most  of  tiie  European  languages.  But  his  ambition 
did  not  find  sufficient  food  at  Montpellier;  he  there- 
fore returned  in  1780  to  Paris,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  consulting  physician,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  his  first  physician.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  almost  every  learned  society.  His  advice  upon 
important  cases  was  sought  for  from  every  quarter. 
The  revolution  deprived  him  of  the  greatest  part  of 
his  fortune  and  his  place.  Napoleon,  who  imderstood 
how  to  discover  merit,  Inought  him  forth  again,  and 
loaded  him,  in  his  advanced  age,  with  dignities. 
He  died  October  15,  1806.  His  name  will  be  re- 
membered, in  and  out  of  France,  with  the  same 
respect  as  those  of  Boerhaave,  Hoffmann,  Sydenham, 
OiJlen,  and  Brown.  Among  his  numerous  writings 
is  the  one  entitled  Nouvelle  M^canique  des  Mouve- 
mens  de  1' Homme  et  des  Animaux.  Barthez  was 
a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  counsellor  of  the  Cour  des 
Aiden. 

BARTHOLINE.— 1.  Thomab,  a  celebrated  Dan- 
ish physician,  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1C16,  after 
studying  at  the  univentity  there,  visited  tlie  most 
celebrated  scats  of  learning  in  Euro{)e,  and  returned 
in  1647  to  his  native  place,  where  he  obtained  first 
the  chair  of  mathematics,  and  then  that  of  anatomy. 
He  made  several  important  diitcoveries,  and  pub- 
lished many  valuable  works,  one  of  which,  his 
Anatomia,  has  been  reprinted  in  various  countries 
of  Europe,  and  continued  to  be  the  text-lxKik  in 
common  use,  till  it  was  superseded  by  that  of  Ver- 


heyen  in  1693.    He  died  in  1680. 2.  Thomas, 

son  of  the  former,  bom  in  1659,  studied  law  at  the 
universities  of  Copenhagen,  Leyden,  Paris,  Leipzig, 
and  Oxford,  became  professor  of  history  and  civil 
law,  and  obtained  several  other  important  offices, 
and  published  several  valuable  works  on  Danish 
antiquities.     He  died  in  1690. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (son  ofTolmai),  the  apostle,  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  Naihanadf  mentioned  in 
the  Go^)el  of  St.  John  as  an  upright  Israelite,  and 
one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  derivation  of 
his  name  and  descent  from  the  family  of  the  Ptole- 
mies is  fabulous.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  Christi- 
anity in  the  south  of  Arabia,  into  which,  according 
to  Eusebius,  he  carried  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  Chrysostom  mentions  that 
he  preached  in  Armenia  and  Natolia,  and  a  later 
writer  of  legends  says  that  he  suffered  crucifixion  at 
Albania  PyUk  (now  tkrhendy  in  Russia).  The  ancient 
church  had  an  apocryphal  gospel  bearing  his  name, 
of  which  nothing  has  been  preserved. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  St.,  one  of  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Sweden, 
about  24  miles  in  circumference;  Ion.  63°  0"  w. ;  lat. 
17^  50'  N. ;  population  about  3000.  It  produces  to- 
bacco, sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  cassava,  with  some 
excellent  woods  and  limestone.  All  the  fresh  water 
which  can  be  procured  is  saved  in  cisterns.  The 
island  is  encomparaed  by  formidable  rocks,  which 
render  it  dangerous  of  access  to  shipping.  Its  chief 
products  for  exportation  are  drugs  and  lignum  viUe. 
The  only  town  is  Gustavia  or  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
the  only  harbour  is  Le  Carenage,  near  Gustavia. 

There  are  two  other  islands  of  the  same  name  in 

the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  One  lies  in  Ion.  167*"  23'  E. ; 
lat.  15**  41'  s.;  the  other  in  Ion.  221*  25'  w.;  lat.  8" 
13'  B 

BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR,  a  celebrated  fan-  for- 
merly held  in  West  Smithfield,  London,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Day  (Aug.  24,  o.s.),  but  now  abolished. 
It  was  first  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and 
like  all  these  institutions  of  the  middle  ages  was 
originally  devoted  mainly  to  the  purposes  of  businefis 
and  toaffic,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchan- 
dise being  cloth.  Sports,  exhibitions,  and  popular 
amusements  of  various  kinds,  were  of  course  also 
introduced,  and  of  these  the  mysteries  and  miracle 
plays  of  the  chureh  formed  one  of  the  most  favourite 
entertainments.  In  process  of  time,  the  transacting 
of  serious  business  was  gradually  superseded,  and  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  fair  consisted  in  theatrical 
exhibitions,  wild-beast  shows,  the  feats  of  jugglers, 
mountebanks,  and  the  like.  Latterly,  even  these 
had  declined  miserably  in  quality,  and  the  whole 
institution  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance,  sub- 
versive of  order  and  morals,  and  a  rendezvous  for 
all  the  riot  and  blackguardism  of  London.  After 
many  discussions  on  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the 
fair,  this  was  finally  effected  in  1855. 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY,  St.,  a  feast  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  celebrated  in  honour  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  horrid  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots, 
in  France,  took  place  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1572.  Tlie 
causes  which  produced  it  may  be  found  in  the 
articles  Huguenots,  Guisk,  and  CoTunt.  After  the 
death  of  Francis  II.,  Catharine  de*  Medici  had 
assumed  the  regency  for  her  son  Charles  IX.,  then 
only  ten  years  old,  and  was  oom]>clled,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Guises,  to  issue  an  edict  of 
toleration  in  favour  of  the  Protestants.  Tlie  party 
of  the  Guises  now  persuaded  the  nation  that  the 
Catholic  religion  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  The 
Huguenots  were  treated  in  the  most  cruel  manner ; 
Prince  Cond^  took  up  arms ;  the  Guises  had  recotttva 
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to  the  Spaniards,  Condd  to  the  English,  for  aasist- 
anoe.  Both  parties  were  guilty  of  the  most  atroci- 
ous cruelties,  but  finally  concluded  peace.  The 
queen-mother  caused  the  king,  who  had  entered  his 
fourteenth  year,  to  be  dedared  of  age,  that  she 
might  goyern  more  absolutely  under  his  name. 
Duke  Francis  de  Guise  had  been  assassinated  by  a 
Huguenot,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans;  but  his  spirit 
continued  in  his  family,  which  considered  the  Ad- 
miral Coligny  as  the  author  of  his  murder.  The 
Hugruenots  soon  found  that  the  queen-mother  still 
hated  them ;  and  Cond^  and  Coligny  therefore  kept 
themselves  on  their  guard.  The  king  (see  Chables 
IX.)  had  been  persuaded  that  the  Huguenots  had 
designs  on  his  life,  and  had  conceived  an  implacable 
hatred  agaiiyit  them.  Meanwhile,  the  court  endea- 
voured to  gain  time,  in  order  to  seize  the  persons  of 
the  prince  and  the  admiral  by  stratagem,  but  was 
disappointed,  and  hostilities  were  renewed  with  more 
violence  than  ever.  In  the  battle  of  Jamac,  1569, 
Condd  was  made  prisoner  and  shot  by  the  Captain 
de  Montesquieu.  Coligny  collected  the  remains  of 
the  routed  army ;  the  young  prince  Henry  de  B^kin 
(afterwards  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Navarre  and  fVance), 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  after  the  death  of 
Condd,  was  appointed  conunander-in-chief,  and 
Coligny  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  prince 
Henry  de  Condd,  who  swore  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  his  father.  But  he  was  destitute  of  means,  and 
was  unsuccessful.  The  advantageous  offers  of  peace 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  (August  8,  1570)  blinded 
the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots,  particularly  the  Ad- 
miral Coligny,  who  was  wearied  with  civil  war. 
The  king  appeared  to  have  entirely  disengaged  him- 
self from  the  influence  of  the  Guises  and  hia  mother: 
he  invited  the  old  Coligny,  the  support  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, to  his  court,  and  honoured  him  as  a  fatiier. 
The  most  artful  means  were  employed  to  increase 
this  delusion.  The  sister  of  the  king  was  married 
to  the  Prince  de  Bdam  (Aug.  18,  1572),  in  order  to 
allure  the  most  distinguished  Huguenots  to  Paris. 
Some  of  hb  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
admiral  from  this  visit;  but  he  could  not  be  con- 
vinced that  the  king  would  command  an  assassina- 
tion of  the  Protestants  throughout  his  kingdom. 
Aug.  22,  a  shot  from  a  window  wounded  tiie  admiral. 
The  king  hastened  to  visit  him,  and  swore  to  punish 
the  author  of  the  viUany ;  but,  on  the  same  day,  he 
was  induced  by  his  mother  to  believe  that  the 
admiral  had  designs  on  his  life.  'God's  death!'  he 
exclaimed:  'kill  the  admiral;  and  not  only  hitn^ 
but  all  the  Huguenots ;  let  none  remain  to  disturb 
us!'  The  following  night,  Catharine  held  the 
bloody  council  which  fixed  the  execution  for  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572.  After 
the  assassination  of  Coligny,  a  bell  from  the  tower 
of  the  royal  palace,  at  midnight,  gave  to  the 
assembled  companies  of  burghers  the  signal  for  the 
general  massacre  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Prince  of 
Oondd  and  the  King  of  Navarre  saved  their  lives 
by  going  to  mass,  and  pretending  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.  By  the  king's  orders,  the  mas- 
sacre was  extended  through  the  whole  kingdom; 
and  if,  in  some  provinces,  the  officers  had  honour 
and  humanity  enough  to  disobey  the  orders  to 
butcher  their  innocent  fellow-citizens,  yet  instru- 
ments were  always  found  to  continue  the  massacre. 
This  horrible  slaughter  continued  for  thirty  days,  in 
almost  all  the  provinces :  the  victims  are  calculated 
at  30,000.  At  Kome,  the  cannons  were  discharged, 
the  pope  ordered  a  jubilee  and  a  procession  to  the 
•  church  of  St.  Louis,  and  caused  the  Te  Deum  to  be 
chanted.  Those  of  the  Huguenots  who  escaped  fled 
into  the  mountains  and  to  Rochelle.  The  Duke  of 
Anjou  laid  siege  to  that  city,  but,  during  the  siege. 


received  the  news  that  the  Poles  had  elected  him 
their  king.  He  concluded  a  treaty,  July  6,  1573, 
and  the  Idng  granted  to  the  Huguenots  the  exercise 
of  their  religion  in  certain  towns.  The  court  gained 
nothing  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (called, 
in  French  ultra  papers,  in  1824,  une  rigucur  acUu- 
tairt).  The  Huguenots  were  afterwards  more  on 
their  guard,  and  armed  themselves  against  new 
attacks.  (See  Hist,  de  la  Ste.  Barthdldmi  d'apr^s 
les  Chroniques,  les  Mdmoires  et  les  Manuscrits  du 
Tems,  Paris,  1826.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew is,  in  this  work,  attributed  to  Catharine  de' 
Medici  See  also  Schiller's  Histoiy  of  the  Troubles 
in  France,  until  the  death  of  Charles  IX.) 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL,  St.,  one  of 
the  greatest  hospitals  of  London;  formerly  the  priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  made  an  hospital  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1547.  It  contains  676  beds,  and,  on  an 
average,  6000  patients  are  annually  admitted  to  the 
hospitol,  while  about  100,000  out-patients  are  re- 
lieved by  it. 

BARTLETT,  William  Hknry,  a  well-known 
artist,  was  bom  at  Kentish  Town,  London,  on  29th 
Mardi,  1809,  and  afterwards  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  the  distinguished  architectural  antiquary  Mr. 
John  Britton,  who  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his 
pupil's  powers,  and  employed  him  to  make  drawings 
for  his  Cathedral  Antiquities  and  Picturesque  Anti- 
quities of  English  Cities.  Mr.  Bartlett  subsequently 
travelled  extensively  abroad,  and  the  illustrative 
works  which  he  published,  descriptive  of  the  coun- 
tries visited  by  him,  obtained  great  success  with  the 
public.  The  engravings  in  these  are  taken  from 
sketches  by  his  own  pencil,  and  display  a  wonderful 
beauty  and  richness  of  execution.  Among  those 
more  especially  deserving  of  notice  are  his  works  on 
Switzerland,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  dic^  on  the  voyage  from  Malta  to 
Marseilles,  on  25th  September,  1854. 

BAKTOLINI,  LoHENZo,  a  celebrated  Italian  sculp- 
tor, was  bom  at  Florence  about  1778.  In  his  youth 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Desmarets,  a  French  painter,  and 
made  considerable  progress  under  him ;  but  the  bent 
of  his  genius  leading  him  rather  to  handle  the  chisel 
than  tibe  brush,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  entered 
the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Lemot.  He  early  estab- 
lished his  reputation  by  the  execution  of  a  bas-relief, 
Cleobis  and  Biton.  Napoleon  intrusted  him  with  a 
multitude  of  worlcs,  among  others  a  colossal  bust 
of  the  emperor  placed  above  the  entrance  of  the 
French  Institute,  and  a  magnificent  statue  of  him, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  restora- 
tion, was  never  delivered  to  government,  and  is  now 
in  America.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  returned 
to  Florence,  where  he  continued  to  exereise  his  pro- 
fession. Among  his  greater  works  may  be  men- 
tioned his  groups  of  Charity,  and  Hercules  and 
Lycas,  and  the  beautiful  monument  in  the  cathedral 
of  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  erected  in  memory  of 
Lady  Stratford  Canning,  who  died  there  in  1817. 
BartoUni  ranks  next  to  Canova  unong  modem 
Italian  sculptors.     He  died  at  Florence  in  1850. 

BARTOLOMMEO,  Fba.  See  Baccio  della 
Porta. 

BARTOLOZZI,  Francesco,  a  distinguished  en- 
graver, bom  at  Florence  in  1725,  or,  according  to 
others,  in  1730,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  drawing 
from  Hugfort,  Ferreti,  and  others.  In  Venice,  in 
Florence,  and  Milan,  he  etched  several  pieces  on 
sacred  subjects,  and  Uien  went  to  London,  where  he 
received  great  encouragement,  and  accommodated 
himself  entirely  to  the  national  taste,  so  as  even  to 
work  in  the  popular  red  dotted  manner.  His  pieces 
were  so  universiEdly  sought  for,  that  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  them  was  valued  at  £1000.    He  was  elected  a 
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member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  in  London. 
After  forty  years*  residence  in  London,  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  to  engrave  on  copper  the  portrait  of  the 
regent,  where  ho  received,  in  1807,  the  order  of 
Christ.  He  died  there  in  April,  1813.  With  acou- 
racy  of  design,  he  imited  great  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion. Among  his  best  engravings  is  the  death  of 
Lord  Chathiun,  after  Copley,  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  His  works,  among  which  are  imitations  in 
etching  of  drawings  of  the  great  masters,  amount  to 
more  than  2000. 

BARTOLUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers 
of  modem  times,  was  bom  at  Sasso  Ferrato,  in  the 
Marches  of  Ancona,  about  1313 ;  studied  and  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  at  Bologna,  became  pro- 
fessor, first  at  Pisa^  and  then  at  Perugia,  was  ennob- 
led and  honoured  with  other  distinctions  and  privi- 
leges by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  not  only 
published  many  important  works  in  law,  in  whid^ 
his  opinions  were  long  deemed  almost  oracular,  but 
distinguished  himself  in  various  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  His  excessive  labours  appear  to  have 
midermined  his  constitution,  and  he  died  at  Perugia 
in  1356. 

BARTON,  Bernabd,  known  as  the  Quaker  poet, 
one  of  the  minor  English  poets  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  bom  in  London,  3l8t  January,  1784.  In 
1806  he  removed  to  Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  where 
he  entered  into  a  business  in  coals  and  com,  along 
with  a  brother  of  his  wife ;  but  his  partner  dying, 
he  gave  up  this  occupation,  and  in  1810  became 
clerk  in  a  bank  at  Woodbridge,  a  situation  which 
he  held  till  not  long  before  his  death.  He  died  of 
heart  disease  on  the  19th  February,  1849,  leliving 
a  daughter,  his  only  child.  In  1824  a  reading 
society  founded  by  him  at  Woodbridge  presented 
him  with  £1200,  and  he  afterwards  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £100  through  Sir  R.  Peel.  His  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  was  in  1812,  when  he  published 
a  small  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  Metrical 
Effusions,  which  led  to  a  correspondence  with  the 
poet  Southey.  This  was  followed  in  1818  by  Poems 
by  an  Amateur,  and  in  1820  by  a  volume  entitled 
simply  Poems,  which  became  popular,  and  gained 
him  the  friendship  of  Lamb  and  Byron.  Of  his 
other  productions  the  chief  were  Napoleon,  and  other 
Poems  (1822);  Poetic  Vigils  (1824);  Devotional 
Verses  (1826) ;  A  New-year's  Eve,  and  other  Poems 
(1828) ;  besides  many  contributions  to  the  annuals 
and  magazines.  His  last  work  was  Household 
Verses  (1845).  His  daughter  Lucy  published  Selec- 
tions &om  the  Poems  and  Letters  of  Bernard  Bar- 
ton, in  1849.  His  poetry,  though  deficient  in  force, 
is  pleasing,  fluent,  and  gracefid,  animated  by  a  love 
of  nature,  and  by  a  pure  religious  spirit. 

BARTON,  Elizabeth,  a  country  girl  of  Aldington, 
in  Kent  (commonly  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent), 
who  was  used  as  an  instrument,  by  the  Catholics  and 
adherents  of  Queen  Catherine,  to  excite  the  English 
nation  against  the  proposed  divorce  of  Henry  VIII. 
from  his  firht  wife,  and  the  apprehen(le<l  separation 
of  the  English  church  from  Rome,  with  wliich  the 
king  then  threatened  the  po})e.  Her  delirious  utter- 
ances, in  a  violent  nervous  illness,  were  made  use  of 
by  the  panton  of  Aldii)«^n,  Richard  Maistcr,  and 
by  a  canon  of  (-auterbury  named  Bocking,  to  per- 
suide  her  that  she  was  a  prophetess  insjnred  by  (iod, 
and  destine<l  to  prevent  this  un<Iertaking  of  the  king. 
Among  other  things  she  prophesied  that  Henry,  if 
he  persisted  in  his  puri)oso  of  divorce  and  second 
marriage,  would  not  be  king  for  seven  months  lunger, 
and  would  die  a  shameful  death,  nnd  be  succeeded  by 
Catherine's  daughter.  Her  revelations,  published  and 
diritributed  by  the  monk  Dcring,  produced  such  a 
fermentation  among  the  jjeoplc,  that  Henry  ordered 


the  apprehension  and  examination  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  accomplices  before  the  Star-chamber.  After 
they  had  there  confessed  the  imposture,  they  were 
condenmed  to  make  a  public  confession  and  to  im- 
prisonment; and  the  Maid,  Booking,  Maister,  Dering, 
and  three  others  were  afterwards  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treason,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  long,  and 
executed  April  21,  1534.  The  venerable  Bishop 
Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  among  thoee 
accused  of  holding  correspondence  with  the  Holy 
Maid;  and  the  former  was  pronounced  guilty  of  mis- 
prision, or  concealment,  of  treason  in  consequence. 

BARTON-UPONHUMBER,  a  town,  Lincoln- 
shire, on  the  Humber,  with  a  trade  in  com,  flour,  nuQt, 
and  manufactures  of  rope  and  sacking,  bricks,  tiles, 
and  pottery.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  contains  two 
old  churches,  one  of  which  furnishes  an  undoubted 
specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture.     Pop.  3797. 

BARUCH  (literally  blesaed)^  is  used  as  the  name  of 
several  individuals,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  son  of  Neriah,  scribe  and  assistant  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about 
B.C.  607,  Jeremiah,  while  in  prison,  having  been 
divinely  commissioned  to  put  all  his  prophecies  in 
writing,  dictated  them  to  Baruch,  who  inserted  them 
in  a  roll,  which  he  was  ordered  to  read  both  within 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple.  Jehoiakim  on 
hearing  its  commencement  cut  it  in  pieces  and  threw 
it  into  the  fire.  At  the  captivity,  aiter  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  Palestine,  but  were  afterwards 
carried  into  Egypt,  B.c.  588.  The  subsequent  life  of 
Baruch  is  little  known.  According  to  one  tradition 
he  died  in  Egypt ;  according  to  another,  he  quitted 
Egypt  for  Babylon,  and  died  there  twelve  years 
after  Babylon  was  destroyed.  One  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  bears  the  name  of  Baruch.  The  Council 
of  Trent  gave  it  a  place  in  the  canon,  but  its  authen- 
ticity was  not  admitted  either  by  the  ancient  Jews 
or  the  early  Christian  fathers. 

BARYTA,  one  of  the  earths ;  from  haryt,  heavy,  on 
account  of  the  high  specific  gravity  of  its  compounds. 
It  is  procured  either  from  the  native  sulphate  of 
barium,  by  exposing  its  powder  to  a  red  heat  with 
charcoal,  and  by  forming  from  the  resulting  sulphuret 
a  nitrate,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat ;  or  from  the 
native  carbonate,  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and, 
in  like  manner,  subjecting  it  to  heat.  Thus  obtained, 
baryta  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4,  is  of  a  gray  colour, 
has  a  caustic  taste,  and  slakes  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  like  lime,  falling  to  powder  from  the  absorption 
of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  25  parts  of  water,  at  CO**, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  half  its  weight  at 
212**.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  affords  prismatic 
crystals.  Its  watery  solution  possesses  strong  alkaline 
properties,  changing  the  vegetable  blues  to  green, 
and  acquiring  a  film  upon  its  surface,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  from  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
operates  as  a  virulent  poison  when  taken  into  the 
stomach.  To  the  flame  of  alcohol  it  imparts  a 
greenish  yellow  colour,  which,  together  with  its 
great  solubility  in  water,  serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  earths.  It  is  used  in  chemical  analy- 
sis, for  decomposing  minerals  such  as  silicates,  and 
thus  rendering  them  soluble  in  acids  or  water. 

Baryta  was  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  galvan- 
ism, and  ascertained  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  peculiar 
metal,  to  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  gave  the  name 
of  barium.  Barium  has  a  white  colour,  with  a  metailio 
lustre,  resembling  that  of  silver.  Exjiosed  to  the 
air  or  thrown  into  water,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  baryta. 

Baryta  combines  with  the  adds,  and  forms  a 
variety  of  salts,  two  of  which,  the  carbonate  and  the 
sulphate,  are  found  abundantly  in  nature.    The  first 
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of  these  is  called,  in  mineralogy,  WitTurite^  from  Dr. 
Withering,  its  discoverer.  It  is  commonly  fibrous 
or  bladed  in  its  structure,  occasionally  including 
smaU  cavities  lined  with  minute  crystals.  It  is 
whitish,  translucent,  and  glistening.  Specific  gra- 
vity, 4*3.  It  is  composed  of  baryta  78,  and  carbonic 
anhydride  22.  Like  all  the  other  salts  of  baryta 
(wi&  one  exception),  the  carbonate  is  a  virulent 
poison,  and  has  often  proved  fatal  to  domestic  fowls 
and  animalB  which  have  accidentally  swallowed  it, 
about  the  mines  where  it  occurs.  Its  principal 
localities  are  in  the  north  of  England,  where  it  is 
found  in  lead  mines :  it  also  occurs  in  Styria,  Salz- 
burg, and  Siberia.  It  is  used  to  obtain  the  pure 
baryta,  and  those  salts  of  this  earth  which  are  em- 
ployed as  chemical  tests,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  illustration. 

The  sulphate  of  barium,  called,  in  mineralogy, 
hea\-y  tpar^  is  found  abundantly  in  almost  every 
country,  usually  accompanying  galena,  or  common 
lead-ore,  of  which  it  frequently  forms  the  gangue. 
It  is  often  beautifully  crystallized  under  a  variety  of 
forms,  derived  from  a  right  rhombic  prism  of  101" 
42',  and  78"  18',  but  is  more  generally  lamellar  or 
compact.  It  presents  numerous  colours,  of  which 
white  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  translucent,  and 
sometimes  transparent,  capable  of  being  scratched  by 
the  knife,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  4*7.  Like  the 
artificial  sulphate  of  barium,  it  is  insoluble,  and  is 
the  only  salt  of  this  earth  which  is  not  poisonous. 
It  consuts  of  67  parts  of  baryta  and  33  sulphuric 
anhydride.  It  is  employed,  though  less  extensively, 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  carbonate,  and  was  for- 
merly used  by  Mr.  Wedgewood  in  the  manufacture 
of  his  beautiful  jasper  ware. 

A  fibrous  variety  of  heavy  spar,  called  Bclognian 
tftone^  which  occurs,  imbedded  in  smaU  nodular 
nuk»ses,  in  a  marl  near  Bologna,  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  becoming  phosphorescent  by  calcination. 

The  artificial  sulphate  of  barium  formed  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  any  soluble  compound  of  barium,  is 
a  heavy  white  powder  insoluble  in  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  is  the  usual  test  by  which  barium  is  recognized. 
It  is  also  employed  for  painting  in  water-colours, 
under  the  name  of  ftermanerU  white.  The  same  sub- 
stance is  much  valued  for  marking  bottles  in  chemi- 
cad  laboratories,  where  the  acid  vapours  destroy 
common  ink,  and  for  labelling  articles  kept  in  cellars 
and  moist  places.  In  order  to  be  appUed,  it  is  mixed 
up  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  Imseed-oil,  to  the 
consistence  of  common  paint,  when  it  is  laid  on  with 
a  brush.  If  a  black  marking  material  is  preferred, 
this  may  be  rendered  so  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
lamp-black. 

The  nitrate  of  harium  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
native  carbonate  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  crystal- 
lizes on  evaporation.  It  is  soluble  in  10  or  12  parts 
of  water,  at  60",  and  in  3  or  4  parts  at  212". 

The  cldoride  of  barium,  in  like  manner,  is  produced 
by  submitting  the  carbonate  to  the  action  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  much  more  soluble  than  the 
nitrate.  The  chloride  of  barium  is  employed  with 
advantage  as  a  medicine,  in  the  treatment  of  scrofu- 
lous diseases,  though,  JFrom  its  poisonous  nature, 
great  caution  is  required  ia  its  administration.  With 
tiie  other  adds  barium  forms  compounds  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  more  or  less  readily 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

^Vhen  baryta  is  raised  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  the 
air  it  combines  with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen, 
and  is  converted  into  the  barytic  peroxide.  If  this 
compound  be  then  heated  to  full  redness  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  oxygen  is  given  off  and  baryta 
remains.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  property  it 
was  hoped  that  oxygen  might  be  got  continuously 


from  the  air  on  a  sufficient  scale  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  But  although  the  process  succeeds,  the 
expense  attending  the  working  of  it  has  hitherto 
prevented  it  being  employed  as  a  convenient  source 
of  oxygen,  and  even  in  the  laboratory  it  has  not 
superseded  the  potassic  chlorate. 

BASAITI,  Marco,  a  celebrated  early  painter  of 
Greek  extraction,  bom  in  the  Friuli  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  settled  in  Venice,  where 
several  of  his  patntings,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colouring,  and  distinguished  by  other  excel- 
lences, ure  seen.  His  master-piece,  now  in  the 
Venetian  academy,  is  the  Calling  of  St.  Andrew  and 
St.  Peter.  He  was  the  contemporary,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  successful  rival,  of  Gian  Bellini 

BASAIiT.    See  Trap-Rock9. 

BASCINET,  or  Basnet,  alight  helmet,  sometimes 
with,  but  more  frequently  without  a  visor,  and  worn 
by  knights  at  times  when,  though  apprehension  of 
danger  was  not  imminent,  it  might  not  have  been 
safe  to  be  altogether  unumed.  It  resembled  a  basin, 
and  hence  its  name.  It  was  in  general  use  for  Eng- 
lish infantry  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III., 
and  Bichard  II.,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
parliamentary  and  other  public  records. 

BASE,  in  architecture,  see  Arcuitectube  ;  in 
chemistry,  see  CHEaciSTRT. 

BASE,  or  Basis,  a  term  in  tactics,  first  introduced 
into  military  language  by  Heinrich  von  Biilow,  who 
laboured  to  reduce  war  to  mathematical  principles, 
and  to  give  more  certain  rules  to  the  commander. 
By  basis,  he  understands  a  tract  of  country  well  pro- 
tected by  fortresses,  and  from  which  the  operations 
of  the  fu*my  proceed.  The  line  on  which  these  ope- 
rations  are  executed  he  calls  the  line  of  operation; 
the  fortresses  from  which  the  operations  begin,  the 
subject;  the  point  to  be  first  carried,  the  object. 
Thus,  in  an  offensive  war  of  France  against  South 
Grermany,  supposing  Prussia  and  Switzerland  to  be 
neutral,  the  lUiine,  from  Basel  to  Carlsruhe,  would 
have  been  the  basis ;  Strasburg,  the  subject ;  Ulm, 
or  Hatisbon,  the  object;  and  the  road  from  Stras> 
burg  to  these  places,  the  line  of  operation.  As 
Billow  thought  magazines  indispensable,  the  security 
of  the  line  of  operation  against  all  attacks  from  the 
side  seemed  to  him  likewise  indispensable,  and  he 
laid  down  the  principle  that  both  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  ends  of  the  basis  to  the  object,  ought  to  meet  there 
in  a  right  or  an  obtuse  angle,  the  last  being  preferable. 
The  novelty  and  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
severity  with  which  Billow  criticized  his  opponents, 
gave  rise  to  a  violent  dispute.  In  1814,  the  subject 
was  discussed  in  the  Fragmente  aus  den  Grundsatzen 
der  Strategic,  erlautert  durch  die  Darstellung  des 
Feldzugs  in  Deutschland,  1796 ;  a  most  valuable 
work,  composed  by  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria. He  adopts  many  of  the  ideas  of  Billow,  and 
rejects  others  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  establishes  the 
theory  of  the  basis  on  such  grounds,  that  every 
unprejudiced  military  man  will  be  disposed  to  admit 
it.  He  also  maintains,  that  the  basis  (according  to 
his  definition,  a  straight  line,  which  unites  several 
points  at  which  the  stores  of  the  army  are  collected) 
must  be  covered.  It  ought,  since  the  operation  on 
one  road  would  be  dangerous,  to  include,  if  possible, 
several  fortified  places,  connected  by  easy  commimi- 
cations,  and  to  run  parallel  with  the  basis  of  the  ene- 
my. If  the  troops  move  too  far  from  the  basis  a 
new  one  should  be  formed.  The  archduke  explains 
his  principles  on  a  supposed  theatre  of  war  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  and  by  the  war  which  actually 
took  ptace  in  that  country  in  1796,  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much.  Several  of  the  Euro- 
pean wars  have  shown  the  correctness  of  this  theory, 
which  has  been  acted  on,  more  or  less,  by  generals  in 
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all  ages,  and  the  neglect  of  which  has  generally  been 
attended  with  suffering  and  defeat.  Thus  the  Prus- 
sians,  in  1792,  advanced  without  paying  regard  to 
the  fortresses  of  Mentz,  Thionville,  Landau,  &c.,  on 
one  line  of  operation ;  and  were  nearly  destroyed  at 
Vahny ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  army  of  Jour- 
dan,  in  1796,  was  ahnost  entirely  ruined,  t^ter  some 
unfortunate  engagements.  So  the  army  of  Napoleon 
perished  in  Russia,  because  he  had  not  formed,  before 
advancing  to  Moscow,  a  new  basis  on  the  Dnieper. 
The  war  in  Spain,  also,  westward  of  Madrid,  con- 
sisted only  of  detached  movements  of  large  col- 
umns, which  were  ineffectual,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  a  proper  communication.  The  allies  also 
were  enabled  to  march  from  all  sides  against  Na- 
poleon at  Leipsic,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
neglected  to  form  a  basis  at  Dresden;  and  they 
themselves  were  several  times  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger '  in  France,  from  a  similar  neglect,  when 
nothing  but  the  boldness  of  Bliicher,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  troops,  saved  them.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
Napoleon  owed  his  greatest  glory  to  campaigns  in 
which  he  entirely  di^garded  the  basis ;  as  those  of 
1805  and  1809,  against  Austria,  and  his  previous 
campaigns  in  Italy ;  but  one  single  great  and  deci- 
sive battle  lost  would  have  pimished  severely  his 
neglect  of  this  principle.  And,  moreover,  there  is 
one  rule  still  more  important  than  those  of  tactics — 
to  act  according  to  the  circumstances  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  enemy,  and  to  bring  on  decisive  results 
by  energetic  measures,  rather  than  to  moulder  away 
in  inaction.  We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  conquest 
of  the  capital  of  a  large  state  is  always  a  most  im- 
portant object,  and  should  be  aimed  at  as  speedily  as 
the  rules  of  tactics  will  allow. 

BASEDOW,  John  Bernhard,  often  called  by 
himself  Bernard  von  Nordalhingcn;  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  German  teachers,  who,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  wrote  so  much  on  education, 
was  bom  September  *^11,  1723,  died  July  25,  1790. 
He  had  in  Dessau  an  institution  for  education,  called 
Philonthropinon,  which  the  prince  of  this  territory 
favotired.  The  chief  features  of  Basedow's  system  are 
the  cosmopolitim  character  which  he  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  his  pupils,  and  the  full  development  of  the 
faculties  of  the  young  at  which  he  aspired,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  notions  of  Locke  and  Ilousseau. 
With  Salzmann,  Campe,  &c.,  he  established  some 
good  institutions,  and  particularly  deserves  credit  on 
account  of  his  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes. 

BASEL,  or  Basle  (Fr.  BMe),  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  canton  Basel 
City,  43  miles  N.  of  Bern.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
pleasantly  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
and  communicating  by  a  long  w^ooden  bridge;  is 
walled,  and  though  irregular,  tolerably  well  built; 
and  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  conspicuous  both  by 
its  elevated  site  and  lofty  towers,  and  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  Switzer- 
land. Basel  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  but 
joined  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  1501.  Buxtorf, 
Wctstcin,  Hermann,  the  Bemouillis,  and  Euler  were 
bom  in  Basel.  Enwmus  also  lived  there  several 
years,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral.  Among  the 
institutions  of  tlie  city  ore  the  university,  founded 
in  1459;  various  collections  of  paintings,  a  seminary 
for  mi.s8ionarics,  and  a  Cilerman  Bible  society,  which 
prints  stereotype  Bibles,  and  distributes  several 
hundred  copies  of  every  edition  to  tlio  poor.  In 
1849  a  large  museum  won  completed,  which  contains 
the  university  library  (now  consi«tin«j  of* about 
80,000  vols.,  with  4000  manuscripts),  and  all  the 
collections  belonging  to  the  town.  At  one  time 
it  was  %  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Basel,  that  the 


clocks  were  an  hour  in  advance  of  those  of  other 
places ;  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  not  lighted 
until  March,  1826.  The  manufactures  are  extensive, 
consisting  principally  of  ribbons,  and  more  partially 
of  other  silk  goods,  cotton  prints,  linen,  gloves, 
leather,  jewelry,  and  turnery  wore.  The  advant- 
ageous position  of  Basel  on  the  Rhine,  a  little  below 
the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  French  and  German  railways,  has 
made  it  the  emporium  of  a  most  important  trade. 
Pop.  in  1870,  44,834. 

BASEL,  Council  op.  This  council  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  convoked 
by  Pope  Martin  V.,  and  his  successor  Eugenius  IV. 
It  commenced  its  sittings  Dec.  14,  1431,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  cardinal  legate  Juliano  Cesarini 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  objects  of  its  deliberations  were 
to  extirpate  heresies  (that  of  the  Hussites  in  par- 
ticuhur),  to  unite  all  Christian  nations  under  the 
Catholic  church,  to  put  a  stop  to  wars  between 
Christian  piincra,  and  to  reform  the  church.  But 
its  first  steps  towards  a  peaceable  reconciliation  T^'ith 
the  Hussites,  against  whom  Juliano  had  unsuccess- 
fully published  a  crusade,  were  displeasing  to  the 
pope,  w^ho  authorized  the  cardinal  legate  to  dis- 
solve the  council.  That  body  opposed  the  preten- 
sions of  the  pope,  with  severe  animadversions  ()n  hia 
deceitful  conduct,  and  his  neglect  of  the  welfare  of 
the  church,  and,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  orders 
to  remove  to  Italy,  continued  its  deliberations  under 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  of  the 
German  princes,  and  of  France.  In  order  to  secure 
itself  against  the  attacks  of  Eugenius  IV.,  it  re-en- 
acted the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  con- 
cerning the  power  of  a  general  council  (in  matters  of 
faith,  of  schism,  and  of  reformation),  to  command 
the  pope,  as  well  as  all  Christendom,  and  to  punish 
the  disobedience  of  the  clergy,  and  even  of  the  pope, 
by  virtue  of  its  judicial  character  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Universal  Church.  It  likewise  pro- 
nounced all  the  doings  and  remonstrances  of  the 
pope  against  its  proceedings  of  no  force,  and  began 
a  formal  process  against  him,  after  he  had  issued  a 
bull  for  its  dissolution;  aj)pointed  him,  term  after 
term,  to  appear  before  its  tribunal,  and  exercised  as 
much  as  possible  the  papal  prerogatives  in  France 
and  Germany.  Meanwhile  it  concluded,  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  a  peace  with  the  Hussites 
(whose  deputies  appeared,  Jan.  6,  1433,  with  300 
horse,  in  Basel,  by  which  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the 
communion  was  granted  to  them.  This  peace  was 
ratified,  Nov.  20,  1433,  by  the  Calixtines,  the  most 
powerful  and  finally  prevailing  party  of  the  Hussites. 
The  council  deviated  on  this  jK)int,  indeed,  from  tho 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  but  was  obligetl 
80  to  do,  in  order  to  assist  its  most  faithful  pmtector, 
the  emperor  Siginmund,  to  tho  acquisition  of 
Bohemia  by  this  compromise  with  the  Hussites,  who 
were  not  to  lie  subdued  by  force.  The  emperor,  in 
return,  effectctl  the  reconciliation  of  the  council  with 
Eugenius  IV.,  who,  urged  by  an  insurrection  in  the 
papal  territory,  and  by  the  fear  of  losing  all  authority 
in  Germany  and  France,  solemnly  confiruie<l  its  de- 
crees in  a  bull,  dictated  by  the  council,  and  acc<j>teil 
at  the  sixteenth  session  (Feb.  5,  1434).  Prtmd  of 
this  victtiry  over  the  pope,  it  attemj>te<l  to  interfere 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  German  princes ;  but  was 
reminded  by  Sigismund,  who  protested  a^'ainst  ita 
intermeddling  in  Uie  liffairs  of  the  cn>wn,  of  its 
proi)er  jwint — the  reformation  of  tho  i  hiirch.  To- 
wards tho  limitation  of  the  power  of  tlie  fxi]>e,  in 
accordance  with  tho  ancient  constitution  of  tho  dnirch, 
it  had  already  made  an  irajwrtaiit  step  by  depriving 
him  of  the  disposal  of  tho  prebends  of  cathoilral  and 
collegiate  churches,  which  had  been  obtained  by  his 
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predecesson ;  by  restoring  to  the  cliapten  the  free 
election  of  their  officers,  and  by  obliging  the  pope  to 
confirm  them  gratuitously.     It  proceeded  to  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  by  ordaining  that  the 
dei'gymen  who  maintained  concubines,  and  the  pre- 
lates who  received  money  for  pennitting  it,  should 
be  punished;  that  the  excommunicated  should  not 
incur  the  penalties  of  their  sentence  before  its  pub- 
lication ;  that  interdicts  should  never  be  granted  at 
the  request  of  single  individuals;  and  that  repeated 
appeals  should  not  be  allowed,  on  account  of  their 
complaints  (twentieth  session,  Jan.  22,  1435) ;  that 
the  annates  J  the  sums  paid  for  ihe  pallia,  &a,  diould 
be  regarded  as  simoniacal,  and  should  not,  under  any 
pretext,  be  demanded  or  paid  in  future;  that  the 
divine  service,  the  mass,  and  the  canonical  hours 
should  be  regularly  observed  by  the  clergy  of  each 
class ;  that  disturbances  of  pubHc  worship  should  be 
prevented  by  a  good  ecclesiastical  police ;  that  the 
Feast  of  Fools,  and  all  irreverent  celebrations  custom- 
ary in  the  church  about  Christmas,  should  be  abol- 
ished (twenty -first  session,  June  9,  1435).     In  the 
twenty-third  session  (March  25,  1436)  the  form  of 
election,  the  confession  of  faith,  and  the  official  oath 
of  each  pope,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  obey  the 
decrees  of  the  council,  and  the  annual  repetition  of 
the  same,  were  provided  for ;  all  preferment  of  the 
relations  of  a  pope  was  forbidden,  and  the  College  of 
Cardinals  was  limited  to  twenty-four  prelates  and 
doctors  of  all  nations,  who  should  be  elected  by  the 
free  votes  of  the  college,  should  be  entitled  to  half 
of  the  revenues  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  should 
watch  over  the  pope,  and  always  sign  his  bulls. 
They  granted  him  only  the  right  to  dispose  of  the 
prebends  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Home,   and 
abolished  the  investiture  of  church  preferments  in 
reversion.     In  the  twenty -sixth  session  it  again  sum- 
moned him  to  appear,  on  account  of  his  disobedience  of 
its  decrees,  declared  him  guilty  of  contumacy,  and, 
after  Eugenius  had  opened  his  counter-synod  at  Fer- 
rariC,  decreed  his  suspension  from  the  papal  chair,  in  the 
thirty -first  session  (Jan.  24,  1438).    In  the  same  ses- 
sion it  forbade  appeal  to  Home,  without  resort  to  the 
intermediate  jurisdictions,  left  to  the  papal  disposition 
but  one  out  of  ten,  and  two  out  of  fifty  prebends  of 
a  church,  and  destined  the  third  part  of  all  canonries 
which  might  become  vacant  to  men  who  had  taken 
regular  degrees.    The  removal  of  Eugenius,  however, 
seemed,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  his  party,  so 
imphkcticable,  that  some  prelates,  who  till  then  had 
been  the  boldest  and  most  influential  spellers  in  the 
council  (for  example,  the  cardinal  legate  Juliano, 
and  the  great  canon  Nicolaus  of  Cusa,  Archdeacon 
of  Li^ge,  with  the  most  of  the  Italians),  left  Basel, 
and  went  over  to  the  party  of  Eugenius.    The  Arch- 
bishop of  Aries,  Cardinal  Louis  AUemand,  a  man  of 
superior  spirit,  courage,  and  eloquence,  was  now 
made  first  president  of  the  council,  and  directed  its 
proceedings  with  much  vigour.    Although  its  number 
was  dimmished,  its  most  powerful  protector,  the 
emperor    Sigismund,    deceased,    and  its    authority 
doubted  by  several  princes  and  nations,  on  account  of 
its  open  rupture  with  the  pope ;  yet,  in  the  thirty-third 
session  (May  16,  1439),  after  violent  debates,  in 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  Nic.  Tudeschi 
(known,  under  the  name  of  Panormitanua,  as  the 
greatest  canon  of  his  time),  who  was  the  delegate  of 
the  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  took  the  part  of  the 
pope, — it  declared   Eugenius,   on    account    of    his 
obstinate  disobedience  of  its  decrees,  a  heretic,  and 
formally  deposed  him,  in  the  following  session,  as 
guilty  of  simony,  perjury,  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  church,  and  bad  administration  in  his  office. 
At  this  session  (the  thirty-fourth,  June  25, 1439),  only 
two  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  members  were  present; 


but  the  president  adopted  a  spirited  and  effectual 
method  for  obtaining  tlie  decree.     He  ordered  the 
holy  relics  which  existed  in  Basel,  to  be  placed  in 
the  seats  of  the  absent  bishops,  and  produced  such  a 
strong  excitement  in  the  council,  which  still  consisted 
of  400,  for  the  most  part  French  and  Crennan  pre- 
lates, priests,  and  doctors,  that  it  unanimously  con- 
sented to  the  deposition  of  Eugenius.      Notwith- 
standing the  plague,  then  raging  in  Basel,  which 
continually  diminished  its  number,  it  proceeded,  in 
a  regular  conclave  (Nov.  17  of  the  same  year),  to 
elect  the  duke  Amadous  of  Savoy  to  the  papal  chair. 
This  prince  then  lived  in  retirement  at  Bipaglia,  on 
the  LiEkke  of  Greneva,  and  seemed  particularly  quali- 
fied for  the  office,  on  account  of  his  piety,  his  riches, 
and  his  connections.     Felix  V. — this  was  the  name 
he  adopted — ^was    acknowledged    by  only    a    few 
princes,  cities,  and  universities.     The  diief  powers, 
France  and  Germany,  assented  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  but  they 
chose  to  remain  neutral  in  the  contest  with  Eugenius. 
Meanwhile  he  acquired  new  credit  by  the  union 
concluded  with  the  Greek  deputies  at  Florence  (but 
afterwards  rejected  by  the  Greek  church)  and  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.     The  coun- 
cil, on  the  other  hand,  denounced  by  Eugenius,  and 
deserted  by  its  protectors,  gradually  declined  under  its 
feeble  pope,  and,  consulting  only  appearances  and  the 
personal  safety  of  its  members,  held  its  forty-fifth  and 
last  session.  May  16,  1443,  after  an  inaction  of  three 
years,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  insignificant  decrees. 
At  tMs  session  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to 
Lausanne.     Here  some  prelates  remained  together 
under  the  cardinal    Louis  AUemand,  until  1449, 
when,  after  the  death  of  Eugenius  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Felix  v.,  they  gladly  accepted  the  amnesty 
offered  by  the  new  pope,  Nicholas  V.,  and  pro- 
nounced the  council  closed.     The  decrees  of   the 
Council  of  Basel  are  admitted  into  none  of  the 
Boman  collections,  and  are  considered  of  no  autho- 
rity by  the  Eoman  lawyers.     They  are  regarded, 
however,  as  of  authority  in  points  of  canon  law,  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  their  regulations  for  the 
reformation  of  the  church  have  been  adopted  in  the 
pragmatic  sanctions  of  both  countries,  and,  as  far  as 
they  regard  clerical  discipline,  have  been  actually 
enforced.     Some  later  concordats  have  modified  the 
application  of  them,  but  never  formally  and  entirely 
annulled  them.     (See  Germaitt  and  France.)    No 
general  Cvouncil  has  ever  issued  more  just  and  suit- 
able decrees  for  the  reformation  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, and  of  clerical  discipline ;  none  has  done  more 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  which  the 
imperious  pretensions  of  the  popes  had  almost  anni- 
hilated, and,  consequently,  tiie  ancient  apostolical 
constitution  of  the  church ;  but  the  canonists,  who 
almost  entirely  conducted  it,  could  not  disengage 
themselves  from  the  idea  of  the  universality  of  t£e 
episcopal  character  of  the  pope ;  and,  proceeding  on 
these  premises,  their  strongest  measures  for  restrict- 
ing his  power  were  incomplete,  and  all  their  attempts 
at  reformation  consequently  useless.     If  this  council 
had  accomplished  its  chief  object — the  conversion  of 
the  papal  monarchy  into  a  hierarchical  aristocracy — 
many  sources  of  complaint  against  the  papal  despot- 
ism would  indeed  have    been  removed;    but  the 
reformation  of  Luther,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
would  not  have  been  prevented. 

BASEL,  Treaties  of  Peace  at:  April  6  and  July 
22,  1795.  The  former  was  signed  by  the  Prussian 
funbassador,  afterwuxls  chancellor  of  state,  Baron 
Hard^nberg  (which  see) ;  the  latter  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  Marquis  D.  Domingo  d' Yriarte ;  and  both 
by  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  French  repub- 
lic in  Switzerland,  the  citizen  Barthdlemy.    By  these 
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treaties,  Prussia  and  Spain  separated  themselves 
from  the  coalition  against  France,  and  acknowledged 
the  republic.  The  republic  retained  the  Prussian 
provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  until  the 
general  peace,  and  accepted  the  mediation  of  Prussia 
when  any  German  princes  wished  to  conclude  sepa- 
rate treaties  of  peace  with  it.  A  secret  article  was 
inserted  in  the  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  compensation  to  Prussia,  in  case  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhine  should  remain  with  France  at  the 
general  peace.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse^Cassel 
afterwards  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French 
republic  at  Basel,  August  28,  1795,  by  which  the 
latter  retained  possession  of  the  territories  of  Hesse- 
Gassel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine  until  the  general 
peace.  By  the  peace  of  Basel,  all  the  conquests  of 
the  republican  army  beyond  the  Pyrenees  were  re- 
stored to  Spain,  in  exchange  for  which  it  ceded  to 
France  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  Spanish  prime  minister,  D.  Eman.  Godoy,  Duke 
of  Alcudia,  received,  as  a  reward  for  this  treaty,  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Peace. 

BASHAN  (meaning  uncertain,  perhaps  ioft,  rich 
8oil)y  is  the  name  in  Scripture  for  a  singularly  rich 
tract  of  country  lying  beyond  the  Jordan  between 
Mount  Hermon  and  tiie  land  of  Gilead.  These  two 
regions,  Bashan  and  Gilead,  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  tribes  that  desired  to  continue  the  pastoral 
life  to  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  and  Gilead  was  accordingly  divided  between 
Keuben  and  Gad,  while  Bashan  was  given  to  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Modem  travellers  speak 
with  enthusiasm  and  delight  of  its  forests,  in  which 
oaks  abound  worthy  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon ;  and  the  'strong  bulls  ol  Bashan' 
of  ancient  times  are  still  represented  by  the  vast 
herds  of  black-cattle  which  pasture  on  its  fertile 
slopes.  Bashan  had  been  tho  kingdom  of  the 
Canaanite  giant  Og  whom  Moses  destroyed;  and 
one  district  of  the  country,  Argob,  had  at  that  time 
sixty  fenced  cities,  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  beside 
unwalled  towns  a  great  many.  These  were  standing 
or  restored  in  Solomon's  days ;  and  to  this  day  there 
are  many  points  from  which  the  traveller  can  see  the 
remains  of  more  than  half  that  number.  Among 
the  cities  of  this  region  were  Kdrei,  Kcnath,  Golan, 
and  Bozrah.  After  the  captivity  it  is  mentioned  as 
divide  into  Trachonitis  (the  ancient  Argob),  Gau- 
lanitis  (Golan),  Auranitis  (Hauran,  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel),  and  Batancea,  or  Bashan  proper. 

BASHAW,  Basha.    See  Pasha. 

BASHEE  ISLANDS,  seven  islands  in  the 
Chinese  Sea,  discovered  by  Dampier  in  1687,  and 
now  belonging  to  Spain,  llie  largest  island  is 
Batan,  with  a  population  of  8000.  Three  of  them 
are  large,  and  four  of  them  inhabited,  llie  produc- 
tions are  plantains,  bananas,  pine-apples,  sugar-cane, 
potatoes,  yams,  and  cotton,  llicir  quadrupeds  are 
goats  and  hogs.  They  are  H.  of  Formosa.  Their 
situation  is  in  Ion.  122**  e.;  lat.  20*  28'  to  20''  56'  N. 
Two  rocks  towards  the  north  ought,  acconling  to  Pe- 
rouse,  to  be  called  islets,  the  least  of  them  being 
half  a  league  in  circumference,  and  covered  >nth 
grass.     These  are  situated  in  lat.  21**  9'  N. 

BASHI-BAZOUKS,  irreguhur  troops  in  the  pay  of 
the  Turkinh  sultan.  They  are  a  wild,  turbulent  race 
of  men,  mostly  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  in  the 
duties  with  which  they  are  intrusted  resemble  the 
('ossacks  in  the  Russian  army.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Turkish  contingent  during  tlie  C'rimean  war, 
in  1855,  the  British  government  enlisted  a  numlier 
of  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  employed  General  Beatson, 
an  Indian  officer  of  experience,  to  drill  them,  but 
before  they  could  be  rendered  effective,  peace  was 
concluded. 


BASHKIItS,  OB  Bashkeebs,  a  tribe  of  people 
subject  to  Russia,  and  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Ural  and  Volga.  They  are  probably  descended 
from  the  Nogay  Tartars,  and  resemble  them  in  their 
manners,  lliey  formerly  roamed  about,  under  their 
own  princes,  in  Southern  Siberia.  To  avoid  the 
Siberian  khans,  they  settled  in  their  present  terri- 
tory, extended  themselves  along  the  Volga  and  the 
Ural,  and  submitted  to  the  Khan  of  Khasan.  At  the 
time  when  this  state  was  overthrown  by  Ivan  II. 
they  voluntarily  took  refuge  under  the  Russian  scep- 
tre ;  but  their  frequent  revolts  long  prevented  their 
increase,  and  kept  them  in  a  weak  condition.  They 
number  about  500,000,  and  inhabit  chiefly  the 
governments  of  Orenburg,  Perm,  and  Samara.  They 
are  Mohammedans,  and  live  by  hunting,  breeding  of 
cattle  and  horses,  and  keeping  of  bees.  They  pre- 
pare from  fermented  mare's  and  camel's  milk  an  in- 
toxicating beverage,  humisSf  which  is  their  favourite 
drink.  They  are  little  civilized.  The  BashkirB 
furnish  the  Russian  army  with  a  body  of  irregular 
cavalry,  who  formerly  made  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  but  are  now  equipped  with  lances  and  guns. 

BASIL,  town  of.    See  Basel. 

BASIL,  Bishop  of  Ancyra  in  336,  violently  opposed 
the  Arians,  but  having  been  convicted  of  entertain- 
ing semi-Arian  views,  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Council  of  Sardica  in  847.  He  still,  however,  re- 
tained his  see,  and  secured  a  sanction  of  his  opinions 
from  a  council  held  at  Ancyra  in  358,  but  was  finally 
deposed  in  360.  Both  St.  Basil  and  Athanasius  seem 
to  have  considered  him  substantially  orthodox,  though 
his  modes  of  esqiression  tended  to  mislead. 

BASIL,  St.,  called  the  Great^  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  patriarchs  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  in 
329,  and  made  in  370  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  where  he  died  in  379.  He  is  the  most  dis- 
tingiiished  ecclesiastic  among  the  Grecian  patriarchs. 
His  efforts  for  the  regulation  of  clericiJ  discipline, 
of  the  divine  service,  and  of  the  standing  of  the 
clergy ;  the  number  of  his  sermons ;  the  success  of 
his  mild  treatment  of  the  Arians ;  and  above  all,  hia 
endeavours  for  the  promotion  of  monastic  life,  for 
which  he  prepared  vows  and  rules,  observed  by  him- 
self and  still  remaining  in  force,  prove  tlie  merits  of 
this  holy  man.  The  Greek  Church  honours  him  as 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  patron  saints,  and  cele- 
brates his  festival,  Jan.  1.  His  followers  are  widely 
extended ;  there  are  even  some  in  America.  They 
lead  an  ascetic  life,  llie  vows  of  obedience,  chas- 
tity, and  poverty  framed  by  St.  Basil  are  the  nil<>.s 
of  ail  the  orders  of  Christendom,  although  he  is  par- 
ticularly the  father  of  the  eastern,  as  St.  Benedict  ia 
the  patriarch  of  the  western  orders. 

BASILICA  (a  royal  abode,  originally  the  hall 
occupied  by  the  ArchOn  Basileus),  amongst  the 
ancient  Athenians,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  buiklinpi 
belonging  to  classicid  antiquity,  which  acquired  ihoir 
characteristic  form  among  the  Romans.  In  the  first 
centuries  of  Rome,  the  basilicse  were  splendid  public 
buildings,  of  an  obltmg  shape,  and  four-cornered, 
commonly  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns  anil 
statues,  where  the  citizens  collected  to  cont^ult  for 
their  common  welfare,  the  merchants  cxpostKl  their 
wares,  the  young  orators  exercisetl  themselves  in 
declamation,  &c.  Constantine  the  Great  gave  some 
basilica)  to  the  Christians  in  Rome  for  their  worship. 
Thence  it  hap{)ened  that  the  first  Chrintian  churchee 
obtained  the  name  of  ba*ilic(r.  But  in  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  the  ancient  form  of  the  battilica 
began  to  be  modifie<l,  and  to  receive  further  develop- 
ments. The  chief  changes  that  from  that  time  on- 
wards were  gradually  made  in  its  constniction  con- 
sisted in  the  raising  of  the  nave  above  the  rest  of 
the  building,  the  introduction  ol  windows,  the  addi* 
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tion  of  the  tnuiBeptfl,  and  the  decoration  of  the  inte- 
rior with  works  in  mosaic.  At  a  later  time  towers 
were  introduced,  and  still  later  vaulted  roofs  instead 
of  the  flat  timber  roofs  with  which  they  were  for- 
merly  provided. 

BASILICA,  a  code  of  laws  founded  on  the  code 
of  Justinian,  supposed  to  have  been  named  after 
the  Greek  emperor  Basilius  I.,  in  whose  reign  its 
compilatioti  was  'begun.  It  was  finished  by  Leo  the 
Philosopher,  and  revised  by  order  of  his  son  Constan- 
tino Porphyrogenitus  in  945.  It  consisted  of  60 
books,  but  we  no  longer  possess  them  in  a  complete 
form.  The  principal  editions  are  those  of  Fabrot  (7 
vols.,  Paris,  1647),  and  Heimbach  (vols.  i.-v.  Leipsic, 
1833-50). 

BASILIDES,  founder  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sects  of  ancient  Alexandria,  lived  under  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Autoninus,  but  the 
place  of  his  birth,  supposed  to  be  either  in  Persia, 
Syria,  or  Egypt,  is  unknown.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity,  but  under  the  pretence 
of  freeing  it  from  corruption,  corrupted  it  still  more 
by  mixing  it  up  with  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  peopling  the  earth  and  the  air  with 
multitudes  of  CBont.  He  had  numerous  followers, 
who  spread  from  Syria  and  Egypt  into  Italy,  and 
even  as  far  as  France,  but  they  suddenly  sank  into 
obscurity,  and  are  scarcely  heard  of  after  the  fourth 
century. 

BASILISK.  The  basilisk  of  the  ancients,  accor- 
ding to  Pliny  (lib.  viii.  cap.  21),  was  a  kind  of  ser- 
pent found  in  the  African  deserts,  named  hasHUJeos, 
or  litUt  kinffj  because  its  body  was  marked  with 
bright  spots,  and  those  on  the  head  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  crown  or  diadem.  It  had  a  very  pointed 
head,  with  fiery  eyes,  and  was  of  a  dark  colour, 
verging  to  blackness.  All  other  snakes  were  said  to 
fly  from  the  sound  of  its  hissing;  and  instead  of 
trailing  along  like  other  serpents,  the  basilisk  raised 
its  body  nearly  erect,  and,  as  it  passed  along,  killed 
the  herbs  and  fruits  by  its  touch,  and  even  by  its 
breath !  Yet  this  monster  was  destroyed  by  weasels. 
If  these  fables  had  reference  to  any  real  animal,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  a  species  somewhat  similar  to 
the  cob}u  da  capello,  or  the  asp  viper.  The  cobra  da 
capello  has  a  mark  on  the  back  of  its  head,  though 
more  like  a  pair  of  spectacles  than  a  crown :  both  it 
and  the  asp  are  accustomed  to  erect  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  body,  though  not  to  move  forward 
in  this  way.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  animal 
was  merely  a  creature  of  fiction. 

The  name  basilisk  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of 
saurian  reptiles,  of  the  family  I^manidse,  and  dis- 
tinguiBhed  from  other  genera  belonging  to  it  by  the 
absence  of  a  loose  and  dilatable  skin  under  the 
throat,  and  of  thigh  pores,  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
remarkable  crest  running  continuously  along  its  back 
and  tail.  This  genus  includes  only  two  species — the 
hooded  basilisk  [BatUhcm  mitratua)  and  the  crested 
basilisk  {B.  Amhoinensu).  The  former  is  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  largeness  of  the  bag  or  hood  on 
its  occiput,  which,  when  filled  with  air,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  chicken's  egg.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
26  inches,  but  of  these  only  7  or  8  are  occupied  by 
the  head  and  back,  and  aU  the  rest  by  a  long  com- 
pressed taiL  The  crested  basilisk  receives  its  name 
of  Amboinerms  from  its  abundance  in  the  island  of 
Amboyna,  and  indeed  generally  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  above  3  feet  long,  of  a  green  colour, 
with  stripes,  which  on  the  head  and  neck  are  white, 
on  the  back  and  tail  brown,  and  on  the  belly  of 
whitish  silvery  hue.  It  frequents  the  sides  of  rivers 
and  fresh-water  ponds,  often  basking  among  the 
trees  which  overhang  them,  and  dropping  suddenly 
down  into  the  water  on  any  appearance  of  danger. 


Being  both  stupid  and  timid  it  is  easily  caught.  Its 
flesh  is  wholesome,  white  and  tender  as  a  chicken, 
and  tastes  like  venison. 

BASILIUS  I.,  a  Macedonian  who,  though  bom 
of  poor  parents  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  ultimately  rose  to  be  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople. Having  arrived  in  that  city  for  the  first  time, 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  gained  the  favour  of  an 
archimandrite,  who  procured  him  service  with  an 
officer  of  the  court  of  the  emperor  Michael  III. 
His  good  fortune  still  attended  him,  and  from  the 
service  of  the  officer  he  passed  to  that  of  his  imperial 
master,  and  was  appointed  head-chamberlain.  A 
patrician  named  Bardus,  who  was  related  to  Michael, 
having  become  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Basilius, 
was  plotting  his  downfal,  but  Basilius  anticipated 
him,  and  charged  Bardus  with  conspiracy.  Bardus 
cleared  himself ;  but  Basilius  continued  to  advance 
so  rapidly  in  the  emperor's  favour,  that  he  shortly 
after  was  adopted  as  his  colleague.  The  Mace- 
donian's ambition  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  knowing 
that  Michael  had  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
cruelty  and  debauchery,  he  headed  a  body  of  con- 
spirators, and  murdered  him  in  his  bed  in  867. 
Basilius  had  worked  his  way  to  the  throne  by  a 
series  of  crimes,  but  proved  an  able  and  equitable 
sovereign ;  paid  equal  attention  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministration and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire, 
and  not  overlooking  even  its  religious  interests,  sent 
an  archbishop  into  Kussia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  ascendency  which  the  Greek  Church  has  so  long 
possessed  in  that  country.  The  versatility,  if  not 
the  depth  of  his  intellect,  is  strikingly  displayed  in 
his  Exhortations  to  his  Son  Leo,  which  are  still 
extant.  His  death,  in  886,  was  caused  by  a  blow 
given  him  by  a  stag  while  he  was  hunting. 

BASILIUS  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
emperor  Romanus  the  Younger,  in  963,  was  kept 
out  of  the  succession  for  twelve  years  by  two 
usurpers,  the  first,  Nioephorus  II.  (Phocus),  who  died 
in  969,  and  the  second,  Johannes  (John)  Zimisces, 
who  associated  Basilius  and  his  brother  Constantino 
with  him  in  the  empire  in  975,  and  died  the  follow- 
ing year,  leaving  the  whole  power  to  Basilius,  al- 
though Constantino  was  still  his  colleague  in  name. 
His  reign  was  almost  a  continued  scene  of  warfare, 
in  whidh  tiie  contending  parties  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  otiier  in  committing  deeds  of  cruelty,  but  was 
extended  for  the  unusual  period  of  fifty  veara.  He 
died  in  1026. 

BASIN,  a  term  of  comparatively  recent  use  in 
physical  geography,  is  generally  used  in  relation  to 
rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  and  designates  not  only  the 
ground  actually  covered  by  them,  but  the  whole 
area  of  the  countries  which  send  their  drainage  to 
them.  Thus,  for  example,  the  basin  of  the  Baltic 
means  not  merely  the  expanse  of  water  to  which 
that  name  is  given,  but  all  those  parts  of  Grermany, 
Russia^  Sweden,  and  Denmark  drained  by  rivers  and 
lakes  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Baltic. 
The  boundary  between  two  basins,  formed  for  the 
most  part  by  a  ridge  or  plateau  interposed  between 
them,  and  sending  the  waters  which  descend  from 
its  sides  in  opposite  directions,  is  called  the  water- 
shed. In  geology  the  term  basin  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  designate,  not  an  area  of  drainage,  but  an 
area  occupied  by  a  particular  formation.  Thus  we 
speak  of  the  Paris  basin  and  the  London  basin.  In 
a  still  more  restricted  sense,  a  coal-field  is  sometimes 
designated  a  coal-basin,  because  in  many  cases  the 
area  over  which  coal-seams  extend  has  more  or  less 
of  the  shape  of  a  basin. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Hants.  The  town,  pleasantiy 
situated  near  the  souroe  of  the  Loddon,    18  miles 
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K.y.E.  from  WincheBter,  consists  of  several  streets 
lined  with  well-built  houses,  paved,  amply  supplied 
with  water,  and  lighted.  A  handsome  new  town* 
hall  was  erected  here  in  1882,  containing  a  spacious 
market  for  com,  a  ball*room,  and  other  apartments 
for  public  purposes.  Basingstoke  has  a  church,  a 
fine  Grothic  structure  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIILf  severalother  places  of  worship;  a  mechanics' 
institute,  with  good  Ubrary;  and  numerous  charities 
founded  by  private  persons.  A  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  com  and  malt.  Population  of  muni- 
cipal borough  in  1871,  5574. 

BASKERVILLE,  John,  an  English  artist,  deserv- 
ing of  notice  for  his  improvements  in  printing  and 
type-founding.  He  was  bom  at  Wolverley,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, in  1706,  and,  inheriting  a  smsdl  estate, 
was  brought  up  to  no  profession.  He,  however, 
acquired  a  particular  skill  in  penmanship  and  carving 
letters  on  stone ;  and  at  the  ase  of  twenty  he  settled  at 
Binningham  »  a  writmg-Zter.  He^subsequently 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  japanned  works ;  and 
in  1750  commenced  his  labours  in  the  branch  of  art 
which  acquired  for  him  so  much  celebrity.  His  first 
great  performance  as  a  printer,  was  an  edition  of 
Virgil,  in  royal  4to,  1756,  which  was  followed  by 
many  of  the  Latin  classics,  and  some  English  ones, 
in  4to  and  smaller  sizra.  The  beauty  of  his  typo- 
graphical productions  was  superior  to  anything  which 
had  previously  appeared  from  an  English  press; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  paper  and  ink,  as 
well  as  the  types  and  workmanship,  were  the  fruits 
of  one  man's  skill  and  ingenuity,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  possessed  great  merit.  He  died  in  1775,  and 
his  types  and  matrices  were  afterwards  sold  at  Paris 
for  £3700,  to  Beaumarchais,  who  printed  with  them 
at  Kehl  a  superb  edition  of  Voltaire. 

BASNAGE,  a  family  of  French  Protestants,  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  able  men  and  eminent 
writers  whom  it  has  produced. — 1.  Nicol.\s,  who 
having  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
was  compelled  by  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  Erg- 
land,  where  he  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation 
at  Norwich.  When,  by  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,' 
a  better  era  began  to  dawn  he  returned  to  his  country, 
and  officiated  till  his  death  as  the  minister  of  a  church 

at  Carentan. 2.  Benjamin,  son  of  the  former,  bom 

in  1580,  succeeded  his  father  in  his  charge,  and  held 
it  for  the  long  period  of  fifty -one  years.  He  long 
held  a  prominent  place  among  the  reformers  of 
France,  presided  in  the  assembly  held  at  Rochelle  in 
1622,  undertook  the  dangerous  task  of  negotiating  for 
English  aid,  travelled  into  Scotland  to  arouse  the 
Protestant  feeling  in  that  country,  and  on  his  return 
took  the  lead  in  the  important  synods  held  at  Char- 
enton  in  1623  and  1631,  and  at  Alengon  in  1637. 
His  principal  work,  entitled  Traits  de  I'Eglise,  is  a 

good  specimen  of  his  talents.     He  died  in  1652. 

3.  Heniu  db  Fbanquenat,  bom  in  1615,  died  in 
1605,  yoxmgest  son  of  Benjamin,  studied  for  the  bar, 
and  as  a  provincial  advocate  in  Rouen  long  stood  at 
tlie  head  of  his  profession.  His  eloquence,  learning, 
and  unsullied  integrity  secured  him  the  esteem,  not 
only  of  the  Protestants,  whose  vie^vs  he  held,  but 
even  of  those  most  violently  oppcmed  to  thcuL  His 
complete  works,  confined  to  juridical  subjects,  were 

publiHhe<l  at  liouen,  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1778. 4. 

Jacxjies,  eldest  son  of  Henri, bom  at  Rouen  in  1653, 
is  the  l)est  known,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  meml)er  of 
the  family.  At  Saumur  he  became  the  favourite 
puj>il  of  Tanaquil  le  F»*vre,  who  would  fain  have 
diiwuaded  him  from  studying  for  the  church ;  but  his 
reHnliition,  previously  avowed,  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
and  ho  completed  his  course  of  theol<»:^  by  stud^'ing, 
first  at  Geneva  and  afterwards  at  Sedan.  On  his 
return,  in  1676,  he  became  minister  of  the  Protestant 


church  at  Rouen.  In  1685,  the  bigotry  of  Lonis 
XrV.  having  closed  his  church,  he  removed  to  Hol- 
land, and  officiated  as  minister,  first,  for  a  short 
period,  at  Rotterdam,  and  then  permanently  at  the 
Hague.  Although  he  had  been  tyrannically  driven 
from  his  home,  so  high  was  the  opinion  entertained 
both  of  his  ability  and  integrity,  that  when  the 
French  government  were  anxious  to  form  a  coalition 
with  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  one  of  the 
leading  instructions  given  to  their  ambassador  was 
to  take  the  advice  of  Basnage,  and  be  guided  by  it. 
On  this  and  on  other  occasions  Basnage  showed  that 
had  worldly  aggrandizement  been  his  object,  he 
could  easily,  as  a  statesman,  have  outstripped  hia 
fame  as  a  divdne.  He  died  in  1723.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  having  been  called 
forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  have  lost  much 
of  the  interest  which  originally  attached  to  them;  but 
several  of  them  are  still  standards  on  l^e  subjects  of 
which  they  tredt.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
Histoire  de  I'Eglise,  2  vols,  folio ;  Hiatoire  des  Juifs, 
15  vols.  12mo ;  Annales  des  Provinces  Unies,  2  vols, 
folio;  and  La  Commimion  Sante,  12mo. 

BASQUES,  or  BiscAYANa;  in  their  own  language, 
Evacaldumic;  a  remarkable  race  of  people  dwelling 
in.  the  south-west  comer  of  France,  and  in  the  norUi 
of  Spain,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  pro- 
bably descendents  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  who  occupied 
Spain  before  the  Celts.  The  French  Basques  (Gascons) 
settled,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  those  mountains  and 
the  Garonne.  After  long  stru^les  they  submitted 
to  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  Under  the  Carlovingian 
race  they  elected  their  own  dukes,  but,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  family,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Aquitania  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  w^ith  it  under 
that  of  France  in  1453.  The  Basques  preserve  their 
ancient  language,  former  ncianners,  and  their  national 
dances,  and  make  admirable  soldiers,  especially  in 
guerilla  warfare,  to  which  their  native  temperament 
inclines,  and  their  frequent  expeditions  in  carrying 
on  the  smuggling,  to  which  they  are  much  addicted, 
inure  them.  They  are  very  good  seamen,  and  were 
the  first  Europeans  who  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery, 
which  they  have,  however,  long  since  relinqvdshed. 
They  occupy,  in  Spain,  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Gui- 
puzcoa,  and  Alava;  in  FraJice,  the  departments  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Pyrenees,  Ari^ge,  and  Upper 
Garonne.    See  Biscay. 

BASS  (from  the  Italian  ha^so^  deep,  low),  tlie 
lowest  part  in  the  harmony  of  a  musical  composition. 
It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  parts,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  harmony,  and  the  support  of  the  whole 
composition. — Ft/fured  bass  is  a  bass  which,  while  a 
certain  chord  or  harmony  is  continued  by  the  parts 
above,  moves  in  notes  of  the  same  harmony.  For 
example,  if  the  upper  parts  consist  of  C,  E,  G  (the 
common  chord  or  harmony  of  C),  and,  while  they  are 
continued,  the  bass  moves  from  C,  the  fundamental 
note  of  that  harmony,  to  E,  another  note  of  the  same 
harmony,  that  bass  is  called  Affjurcd  bass. — Punda" 
mailed  bass  is  that  bass  which  forms  the  tone  or 
natural  foundation  of  the  harmony,  and  from  whicli 
that  harmony  is  derived.  To  explain  this  by  an 
example :  if  the  harmony  consiHt  of  the  common 
chord  of  C,  C  will  bo  its  fundamental  bass,  because 
from  that  note  the  harmony  is  deduced;  and  if,  while 
that  harmony  is  continued,  the  bass  be  changed  to 
any  other  note,  it  ceases  to  bo  fundamental,  liecause 
it  is  no  longer  the  note  from  which  that  harmony 
re^snlts,  and  is  calculated. — Oround-hass  is  a  baas 
which  starts  with  some  subject  of  its  own,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  repeated  throughout  the  movement, 
while  the  upper  part  or  parts  pursue  a  separate  air, 
and  supply  the  harmony.     This  kind  of  bass  was 
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greatly  in  fashion  half  a  oentnry  ago,  but  has  long 
since  been  rejected  as  an  nnnatund  restraint  npon 
the  imagination,  and  productive  of  a  monotonous 
melody. — Tharcyugh-hast.  (See  Thorough-bass.) — 
Bati  clef  is  the  character  put  at  the  beginning  of  the 
stave,  in  which  the  baas,  or  lower  notes  of  the  com- 
position,'are  placed,  and  serving  to  determine  the 
pitch  and  names  of  those  notes. — Basso  coneertanU 
(ItaL)  is  the  bass  of  the  little  chorus;  the. bass  which 
accompanies  the  softer  parts  of  a  composition,  as  well 
as  those  which  employ  the  whole  power  of  the  band. 
This  part  is  generally  taken  by  the  violoncellos. — 
Bass-counter  or  contra-bass^  the  under  bass;  that 
part  which,  when  there  are  two  baases  in  a  com- 
position, is  performed  by  the  double  basses,  the 
violoncellos  taking  the  upper  bass  or  hasso  conccr- 
tarUe. — Bcuso  recitavAe  (ItaL),  the  bass  of  the  little 
chorus.  (See  above.) — JBasso  repieno  (Ital),  the  bass 
of  the  grand  diorus;  that  bass  which  joins  in  the  full 
parts  of  a  composition,  and,  by  its  depth  of  tone  and 
energy  of  stroke,  affords  a  powerful  contrast  to  the 
lighter  and  softer  passages  or  movements. 

BASS,  The,  a  remarkable  insular  trap-rock  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  3  miles  from  North  Ber- 
wick. It  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  1  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, rising  majestically  out  6f  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  420  feet.  On  being  closely  approached  its 
aspect  is  tremendous,  from  its  lofty  precipitous  walls 
of  rock,  and  the  immense  excavations  which  the  sea 
has  opened  all  around,  one  of  which,  running  north- 
west and  south-east,  may  be  taken  in  calm  weather. 
The  rock  is  inaccessible  except  on  one  flat  shelving 
point  to  the  south*east.  There  is  a  spring  of  water 
on  its  summit,  the  superficies  of  which  has  been 
guessed  at  7  acres,  and  on  which  a  few  sheep  are 
grazed,  which  bring  a  high  price,  Bass  mutton  being 
considered  a  great  delicacy.  Solan  geese  and  other 
sea-fowl  in  myriads  cover  its  rocks,  and  keep  flying 
around  it  in  clouds.  On  the  north-east  side  the 
water  is  of  great  depth,  but  shallow  on  the  south. 
Among  the  several  ruins  on  the  island  of  historical 
interest  are  the  remains  of  a  f  ortalice,  commanding 
the  landing-place,  capable  of  accommodating  upwards 
of  100  men,  and  which  had  been  accessible  only  by 
ladders  or  buckets  and  chains;  and  the  ruins  of  a 
chapel  about  halfway  up  the  acclivity  of  the  rock. 
The  Bass  was  purchased  by  the  Engli^  government 
in  1671,  and  its  castle,  long  since  demolished,  con- 
verted into  a  state  prison,  in  which  several  eminent 
Covenanters  were  confined.  It  wa?  the  last  place  in 
Britain  that  held  out  against  William  III.,  its  gallant 
defenders,  a  small  band,  yielding  only  when  they  had 
no  longer  means  of  subsistence.  This  singular  rock 
andentiy  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lauder, 
the  head  of  which  was  styled  Lauder  of  the  Bass. 

BASSA,  a  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
about  400  miles  south  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  came 
into  notice  by  a  grant  of  land  which  the  American 
Colomzation  Society  succeeded  in  obtaining  there 
from  the  king.  The  Bassas  are  described  as  without 
civilization,  like  so  many  other  negro  tribes  of  the 
west  coast  of  that  part  of  the  world.    See  Libebia. 

BASSANO  (whose  real  name  was  Giacouo  da 
Ponte),  a  painter,  bom  in  1510.  He  was  sumamed 
Bassano  from  the  place,  Bassano,  where  his  father 
lived.  His  pictures  are  scattered  all  over  Europe. 
He  painted  historical  pieces,  landscapes,  flowers,  &c., 
and  also  portraits ;  among  others,  that  of  the  Doge 
of  Venice,  of  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  other  persons  of 
eminence.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  dying 
in  1592.  Several  of  his  best  works  are  in  the  churches 
of  Bassano,  Venice,  Vicenza,  and  other  towns  of  Italy. 
He  left  four  sons,  who  idl  became  painters.  Fran- 
cesco was  the  most -distinguished  of  them. 

BASSANO,  a  commercial  city  in  the  kingdom  of 


Italy,  province  of  Vicenza^  on  the  Brenta  (Ion.  11** 
43'  £.;  lat.  45°  46'  N.),  has  spacious  suburbs,  and 
11,857  inhabitants.  Its  thirty  churches  contain 
beautiful  paintings.  A  -stone  bridge,  182  ft.  long, 
unites  the  town  with  the  large  village  Vicantino. 
The  climate  is  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  olive.  The  trade  in  silk,  cloth,  and 
leather  ig  active,  and  it  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  straw-hats,  porcelain,  and  wax.  Napoleon 
made  Bassano  a  duchy,  with  50,000  francs  yearly  in- 
come, and  gran^  it  in  1809  to  his  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Maret.  Near  Bassano,  September 
8,  1796,  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Aiistrian  general 
Wurmser.  Bassano  was  the  birth-place  of  the  famous 
printer  Mauritius,  as  well  as  the  historical  painter 
Giaoomo  da  Ponte  (Bassano),  and  a  short  distance' 
from  Bassano  lies  the  village  of  Possagus,  the  birth- 
place of  Canova. 

BASSEIN,  a  town  in  the  British  province  of 
Pegu,  which  formerly  belonged'to  the  Burmese  Em- 
pire, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bassein  river,  one  of  tho 
mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy;  lat.  16"  45' N.;  Ion.  94*" 
50'  E.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  ships 
of  the  largest  burden.  Bassein  is  an  -important  place 
in  a  strategical  point  of  view,  from  the  command 
which  it  possesses  of  the  navigation  of  the  river.  It 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  1852.     Pop.  20,000. 

BASSEIN,  a  seaport  town  in  Hindostan,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  in  the  province  of  Aurunga- 
bad;  Ut.  19°  22'  n.;  Ion.  72''  64'  E.;  30  miles 
north  from  Bombay,  and  separated  from  the  island  of 
Salsette  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1531,  and  remained  in  their  possession 
untU  captured  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1750.  Here  the 
treaty  was  signed,  December  31,  J  802,  between  the 
peishwa  and  the  British  government,  which  annihi- 
lated the '  federal  empire  of  the  Mahrattas ;  since 
which  it  has  belonged  to  the  British.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  rural  population  of  the  district  are  Bo- 
man  Catholics.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  the 
town  are  extensive  forests  of  teak,  from  which  the 
dockyards  of  Bombay  are  supplied. 

BASSET,  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards,  formerly 
much  played,  especially  in  France.  It  is  very  similar 
to  the  modem  faro.  Severe  edicts  were  issued 
i^ainst  it  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  afterwards 
played  under  the  name  of  pour  et  contre.  De  Moivre, 
in  his. Doctrine  of  Chances,  has  calculated  many 
problems  connected  with  this  game. 

BASSETERRE,  two  towns  in  the  West  Indies; 
— 1.  Capital  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's;  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island;  contains  about  800  houses,  a 
spacious  square,  and  a  church,  and  is  defended  by 
three  forts.  The  district  of  Basseterre  contains  17 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6620,  and  is 
dividM  into  two  parishes — St.  Greorge's  and  St. 
Peter's,  tiie  former  of  which  sends  four,  the  latter 
two  members  to  the  assembly.  The  vale  of  Basse- 
terre is  beautiful,  and  well  cultivated. 2.  Tho 

capital  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  lies  near  the 
south  end  of  the  island,  and  consists  of  one  principal 
long  street,  stretching  along  the  sea-shore.  It  is  de- 
fended by  Forts  Roysd  and  Matilda.  The  anchon^ 
is  unsheltered  and  exposed  to  a  constant  swell.  Pop. 
9480,  exclusive  of  military. 

BASSET-HORN,  the  richest  of  all  wind-instru- 
ments (called  also  comet,  by  reason  of  its  curvature), 
is  believed  to  have  been  invented  in  Passau,  in  1770. 
It  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Theodore  Lotz,  in 
Presburg.  It  is,  properly  considered,  an  enlai^d 
clarionet ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  its 
form,  it  resembles  that,  not  only  in  its  qualities  and 
tone,  but  also  as  regards  its  intonation,  the  mode  of 
holdii^  it,  and  fingering;  so  th»t  every  clarionet- 
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player  can  perform  on  it  without  practice.  Besides 
the  mouth-pieoe,  by  which  the  intonation  is  given,  it 
is  formed  of  five  pieces — ^the  head-piece  (called  the 
barrel)f  two  middle  pieces,  the  trunk  and  the  bell, 
which  is  usually  of  brass.  It  has  fifteen  ventages,  of 
which  four  are  provided  with  open,  four  with  closed 
keys.  Its  compass  is  three  and  a  half  octaves,  from 
lower  F  in  the  bass,  to  double  C  of  the  treble.  It  is 
seldom  used  in  the  orchestra ;  however,  it  is  found 
in  Mozart's  Requiem  and  some  other  pieces.  The 
basset-horn  may  also  be  used  as  a  bass  instrument. 

BASSOMPIERRE,  Fran<?oi8  de,  Marshal  of 
France,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
amiable  men  of  the  courts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.,  was  bom  in  1579,  in  Lorraine,  and  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Cloves.  After  tra- 
velling through  Italy,  he  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.,  where  his  taste  for  splendour,  play,  and 
gallantry  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  feasts  and 
sports  of  the  capital  In  1602  he  made  his  first 
campaign  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  fought 
with  equal  distinction  in  the  following  year,  in  the 
imperial  army,  against  the  Turks.  His  love  of 
France  soon  cadled  him  back ;  he  aspired  to  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Constable  I>e  Montmorency, 
whose  charms  had  excited  the  most  violent  passion 
in  Henry  IV.  Bassompierre  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  king,  and  renounced  his  intended  union 
with  her.  In  1622  Louis  XIII.  appointed  him  Mar- 
shal of  France,  and  became  so  much  attached  to 
him,  that  Luynes,  the  declared  favourite,  alarmed  at 
his  growing  influeuce,  insisted  upon  his  .removal 
from  the  court,  leaving  him  the  option  to  accept 
either  an  embassy,  or  the  chief  command  of  an 
army,  or  the  office  of  a  governor.  Bassompierre  de- 
cided upon  an  embassy,  and  occupied  this  post  suc- 
cessively in  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  England.  After 
his  return,  he  entered  again  into  the  military  ser- 
vice, and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  and 
Montauban.  The  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  soon 
after  obtained  entire  control  of  the  king  and  the 
country,  feared  the  boldness  of  Bassompierre  and  his 
secret  connection  with  the  house  of  Lorraine ;  whose 
machinations  served  him  as  a  pretext  for  sending 
Bassompierre,  in  1631,  to  the  Bastille,  from  which 
he  was  not  released  till  1643,  after  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  He  died  in  1646.  Bassompierre  studied, 
in  his  youth,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  medicine, 
and  the  military  art.  During  his  detention,  he  occu- 
pied  himself  with  his  memoirs,  and  the  history  of 
his  emlMissies  in  Spain,  Switzerland  and  England, 
which  sheds  much  light  on  the  events  of  that  time. 

BASSOON  (Fr.  has  ton^  low  sound),  an  instru- 
ment which  forms  the  natural  bass  to  the  hautboy. 
It  is  played,  like  that  instrument,  with  a  reed,  and 
forms  a  continuation  of  its  scale  downwards.  The 
reed  is  fixed  to  a  crooked  mouth-piece,  issuing  from 
the  side  of  the  bassoon.  There,  keys  communicate 
to  the  ventages,  which  othem'ise  are  too  remote  for 
fingering.  It  was  formerly  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  hautboy,  from  which  it  was  termed 
Ixuton  <U  hautbois.  But  it  is  now  so  far  improved 
with  keys  as  to  be  susceptible  of  being  played  solo. 
Its  compass  is  tliree  octaves,  from  double  A  in  the 
baas  to  A  in  the  second  space  of  the  treble ;  and  its 
designation  generally  is  the  F  or  bass  clef ;  yut,  in 
the  higher  pasttagos,  for  the  more  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  the  notes,  the  alto,  or  tenor  clef,  is  often 
used.  It  oonsisti  of  four  tubes,  bound  together  like 
a  fagot,  licnce  the  Italians  term  itfwjotto,  and  from 
them  the  Germans  foffott.  In  music  dcNigned  for 
wind-iiiHtrumeutii  it  usually  forms  the  bass,  lliere 
is  a  modification  of  this  instrument,  much  lower  and 
stronger  in  its  tones,  —the  bass  horn, — which,  in  field 
music,  has  of  late  been  substituted  for  the  serpent 


BASSORA,  or  Basrah,  a  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
situated  between  two  and  three  miles  on  the  w.  side 
of,  and  on  a  navigable  canal  leading  from  the  Shat- 
el-Arab,  as  the  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates is  called,  about  half-way  between  the  Peiuan 
Gulf  and  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers ;  population 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  150,000;  in  1824, 
60,000 ;  at  present  only  about  20,000.  The  Shat-el- 
Arab  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  500  tons  to  Bassora, 
70  miles.  Merchants  from  Arabia,  Turkey,  Armenia^ 
and  Greece,  also  Jews  and  Indians,  reside  here.  The 
Arabs  are  more  numerous  than  the  Turks,  and  the 
language  of  the  former  is  chiefly  spoken.  The  city 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  ten  miles  in  circuit, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  thick.  The  houses 
are  generally  mean,  being  constructed  of  clay,  with 
a  small  proportion  of  bricks,  and  the  bazaars  are  but 
miserable  edifices.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  the  shipment  and  trans-shipment  of  merchan- 
dise between  Turkish  Arabia  and  India,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  is  now  drawn  to  Mohamera,  a  town 
lying  lower  down  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Shat-el- 
Arab.  Mail  steamers  run  once  a  fortnight  between 
Bombay  and  Bassora,  and  there  are  also  steamers 
running  up  the  river  to  Bagdad.  Dates  and  date- 
juice  form  the  principal  export ;  camels  and  horses, 
wool  and  wheat,  coming  next.  The  exports  in  1870 
were  £187,165;  the  imports,  £113,625.  The  trade 
of  the  interior  is  conducted  by  means  of  caravans  to 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  The  town  is  dirty  and  un- 
healthy ;  the  environs  are  very  fertile.  The  modem 
Bassora  arose  only  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  older  and  more 
famous  Bassora,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  about  nine 
miles  south-west  of  it. 

BASSO-RILIEVO.    See  Bass-rklikp. 

BASS-RELIEF  (in  Italian,  basso-rUieio),  as  ap- 
plied to  sculpture,  signifies  a  representation  of  one  or 
more  figures,  raised  upon  a  flat  surface  or  back- 
ground ;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  that  no  part 
of  them  shall  be  entirely  detached  from  it. — A/to- 
rilievOy  or  high  relief,  is  that  in  which  the  figures 
project  half  of  their  apparent  circumference  from  the 
back -ground. — Mtzzo-nlievOy  or  middle  relief,  is  the 
third  species,  between  the  two.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  first  term  is  made  to  comprehend  both 
the  others.  The  term  itself  was  invented  in  Italy 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  on  the  revival 
of  the  arts ;  for  the  Greeks  called  such  works  simply 
carved  (anagb/pta) ;  and  to  what  ia  now  called  hiffh 
reliefs  they  only  applied  the  term  rounded  (toreu- 
tiie). 

Bass-relief  is  particularly  allied  to  architec- 
ture, and  under  its  dominion,  as  any  considerable 
work  of  this  kind  must  be  made  for  the  pediment, 
frieze,  or  panel  of  a  building,  or  for  some  other 
portion  of  architecture,  such  as  a  tomb,  sarcophagus, 
pedestal,  or  column.  Bass-reliefs  seem  to  have  been 
invented  in  the  earliest  ages  by  the  Egyptians,  for 
the  whole  of  their  ancient  mommnents  are  covered 
with  them,  being  identically  the  same  as  the  hiero- 
glyphics on  their  sepulchral  chambers,  and  obelisks, 
and  temples,  lliis  has  been  finely  illustrated  by  the 
drawings  and  models  of  the  Egyptian  tomb  dis- 
covered near  the  ancient  Thebes,  by  Belzoni,  and 
which  has  become  familiar  to  thousands  in  this  coun- 
try ;  all  the  walls  of  that  extraordinary  excavation 
being  covered  with  thousands  of  figures  in  low  relief, 
coloured,  and  exhibiting  the  religious  and  warlike 
ceremonies  of  that  wonderful  people.  Bass-reliefs, 
too,  are  found  in  India,  decorating  the  subterraneous 
temples  of  Ellora  and  Elephimta  in  an  astonialiing 
profusion,  llie  subjects  are,  of  course,  sacred,  and  in 
the  style  of  drawing  resemble  very  strongly  those  of 
the  £gyj)tian  monuments,  but  are  evidently  inferior, 
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haying  lai^er  heads  and  diBproportioned  bodies  and 
limbs.  Both  these  temples  have  been  well  illus- 
trated and  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Daniell,  R.A., 
and  Captain  Scaley ;  and  for  further  information,  their 
respective  works  may  be  consulted.  The  Persians, 
too,  like  other  ancient  nations,  employed  bass-relief  as 
a  figured  writing,  thereby  recording  and  representing 
the  symbols  of  the  power  and  energy  of  the  Divinity, 
their  own  religious  ceremonies,  and  warlike  achieve- 
ments. The  sculptures  still  existing  on  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Persepolis  and  the  royal  tombs 
accord  in  many  striking  particulars  with  those 
brought  to  this  country  by  Belzoni.  In  both  the 
figures  are  arranged  in  lines,  either  horizontal  or  per- 
pendicular, to  suit  the  double  purpose  of  decoration 
and  description.  In  both  of  them  tiie  natives  of 
Egypt  are  distinguished  by  the  hood  with  lappets, 
the  mitre,  the  full  hair  artificially  curled,  the  close 
tunic,  the  apron  of  papyrus ;  the  Hindoos,  by  the 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  anklets ;  the  Hebrews,  by 
their  long  beards,  and  hair  in  spiral  ringlets,  their 
caps,  full  tunics,  with  regular  folds  and  large 
sleeves.  The  Medes,  agun,  by  their  close  tunics; 
while  the  Persians  themselves,  in  many  particulars, 
resemble  the  Hebrews.  The  comparison  may  be 
easily  made  by  looking  over  the  prints  in  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  and  those  in  Le 
Bruyn's  Travels,  and  then  the  engravings  of  Denon's 
and  Belzoni's  large  works. 

Since  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
commenced  in  works  of  art  precisely  where  the 
Egyptians  left  off,  we  find  that  the  early  baas-reliefs 
of  Greece  resemble  pretty  accurately  those  of  Egypt. 
The  objects  are  represented  in  the  same  hard  and 
simple  manner,  and  the  marbles  brought  to  this  coun- 
try from  the  temple  of  ^gina  serve  to  fill  up  the 
history  of  sculpture,  in  the  interval  between  its  first 
introduction  into  Greece  and  its  full  development 
under  Phidias,  at  Athens,  when  that  glorious  work, 
the  Parthenon,  was  produced  under  the  auspices  of 
Pericles. 

The  draperies  in  these  early  bass-reliefs  are  thin 
and  meagre,  showing  the  forms  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  the  folds  regular,  small,  and  distinct,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  perpendicular  and  zigzag  lines.  Some 
of  the  head-dresses  consist  of  small  curls,  very  like 
the  fashions  of  barbarous  nations ;  and  in  a  bronze 
patera  in  the  British  Museum,  the  club  of  Hercules 
is  ornamented  with  spiral  flutes,  like  one  brought 
by  Captain  Cook  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  best  examples  of  bass-relief  now  in  existence 
are  to  be  found  within  the  waUs  of  the  British 
Museum.  We  mean,  of  course,  those  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles,  which  are  executed  in  this  manner.  And 
in  the  same  collection  are  the  tombstone  of  Xanthip- 
pus,  Mid  a  man  curbing  a  horse,  both  conjectured  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  and  which  formed  part  of 
the  Townley  collection.  In  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  a  Greek  bass-relief  of 
Calchas,  the  size  of  life.  At  Wilton  there  is  a 
beautiful  representation  of  the  Death  of  Melei^r, 
and  a  small  but  curious  Hercules  and  A^q14  ;  a  bass- 
relief  composed  of  mosaic  in  natural  colours,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  unique.  The  celebrated  Barberini 
vase,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, is  of  dark  blue  glass,  bearing  figures  in  bass- 
relief  of  white  enamel  or  glass  of  admirable  workman- 
ship. Fragments  of  bass-reliefs  of  similar  materials 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Caesar's  palace,  at 
Rome,  where  they  had  been  fixed  in  the  wtdls.  The 
two  triumphal  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antonine  are 
covered  with  bass-reliefs,  containing  several  thousand 
figures  (the  first,  indeed,  has  2500  human  figures, 
according  to  Vasi),  without  reckoning  horses,  ele- 
phants, mules,  and  the  implements  of  war. 


Marble  sarcophagi  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  used  in  Rome  before  Uie  time  of  Crassus, 
whose  wife,  Cecilia  Metella,  was  buried  in  one.  The 
fronts  and  ends  of  these  coffins,  from  that  time  for 
many  i^es  afterwards,  were  decorated  with  figures, 
and  some  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  ancient 
sculptors  are  to  be  found  upon  them,  most  probably 
copied  from  the  Greek  originals  by  Roman  statuaries. 
The  sublimity  of  the  subjects  has  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  some  have  derived  their  origin  from 
Phidias,  Polycletus,  and  others  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, as  it  is  scarcely  possible  such  groups  and  such 
expressions  as  we  see  in  these  bad  copies  could  have 
been  first  imagined  by  such  inferior  artists.  Among 
them  are  the  stories  of  Prometheus,  Medea,  Phaeton, 
Orestes,  Alceste,  the  Anger  of  Achilles,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  the  Fall  of  the  Giants,  and  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,  &c.  Among  the  famous  modem  ba^-reliefs 
are  those  of  Bandurli,  Ghiberti,  and  Lucca  della 
Robbia,  at  Florence.  Some  of  the  finest  bass-reliefs 
existing  are  by  Canova,  Flaxman,  and  Thorwaldsen. 

BASS'S  STRAITS,  a  channel  beset  with  islands, 
which  separates  Australia  from  Tasmania ;  120  miles 
broad ;  Ion.  147"  30'  E.;  lat.  40"  8. 

BASS  VIOL,  a  stringed  instrument,  resembling, 
in  form,  the  violin,  but  much  larger.  It  has  four 
strings  and  eight  stops,  which  are  subdivided  into 
semi-stops,  and  is  played  with  a  bow. 

BASTARD.  The  Romans  distinguished  two  kinds 
of  natural  children — nothi,  the  issue  of  concubinage, 
and  spuriif  the  children  of  prostitutes;  the  former 
could  inherit  from  the  mother,  and  were  entitled  to 
support  from  the  fatiier;  the  latter  had  no  claims 
whatever  to  support.  It  non  hahet  patrem^  cui  pater 
est  popuLus.  The  Athenians  treated  all  bastards  with 
extreme  rigour.  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  they  were 
denied  the  rights  of  citizenship.  A  law  of  Pericles 
ordered  the  wale  of  5000  bastards  as  slaves.  What 
rendered  these  regulations  more  severe  was,  that  not 
only  the  issue  of  concubinage  and  adultery,  but  all 
children  whose  parents  were  not  both  Athenians, 
were  considered  bastards  at  Athens.  Thus  Themis- 
tocles,  whose  motfier  was  a  native  of  Halicamassus, 
was  deemed  a  bastard.  The  law,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  often  set  aside  by  the  influence  of 
powerful  citizens.  Perides  himself  had  it  repealed 
in  favour  of  his  son  by  Aspasia,  after  he  had  lost 
his  legitimate  children  by  the  plague.  The  condition 
of  bastards  has  been  different  in  different  periods  of 
modem  history.  Among  the  Goths  and  Franks,  they 
were  permitted  to  inherit  from  the  father.  Thiery, 
the  natural  son  of  Clovis,  inherited  a  share  of  his 
father's  conquests.  William  the  Conqueror,  natural 
son  of  Robert  I.,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  Arlette, 
daughter  of  a  furrier  of  Falaise,  inherited  his  father's 
dominions.  He  called  himself  WiilelmuSy  cognomeTUo 
Batardtu.  The  celebrated  Dimois  styled  himself, 
in  his  letters,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans.  \n  Spain,  bas- 
tards have  always  been  capable  of  inheriting.  The 
bastardy  of  Henry  of  Traostamare  did  not  prevent 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  In  France,  the 
condition  of  bastards  was  formerly  very  different  in 
the  different  provinces.  Since  the  revolution,  it  has 
been  regulated  in  a  uniform  manner  by  the  general 
law  of  ^e  kingdom.  The  code  civil  thus  fixes  their 
rights:  H  the  father  or  mother  leave  legitimate  de- 
scendants, the  bastard  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the 
portion  he  would  have  inherited  had  he  been  a  law- 
ful child;  if  the  father  or  mother  die  without  descen- 
dants, but  leave  ascendants,  or  brothers  or  sisters, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  such  a  portion;  if 
the  father  or  mother  leave  no  ascendants  nor  de- 
scendants, nor  brotiiers  nor  sisters,  he  is  entitled  to 
three-quarters  of  such  a  portion ;  and  if  the  father  or 
mother  leave  no  relations  within  the  degrees  of  sue- 
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cession,  he  ia  entitled  to  the  whole  property.  These 
xegulationB  do  not  apply  to  the  issue  of  an  inc^ttuous 
or  adulterous  connection.  The  law  allows  no  civil 
privileges  to  individuab  who  owe  their  existence  to 
the  violation  of  human  and  divine  laws;  it  grants 
them  only  support.  According  to  the  ancient  customs, 
the  bastards  of  kings,  acknowledged  by  their  fathers, 
were  princes;  those  of  princes  were  gentlemen. 
Seversd  distinguished  men  have  been  bastards,  among 
whom,  besides  those  given  above,  may  be  mentioned 
— the  Duke  of  Venddme,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the 
Marshall  Saze. 

By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  child  bom  after 
marriage,  however  soon,  is  legitimate,  or  at  least  he 
is  presumed  to  be  so;  for  one  bom  in  wedlock,  and 
long  enough  after  the  marriage  to  admit  of  the 
period  of  gestation,  may  still  be  proved  illegitimate, 
in  case  of  absence  and  non-access  of  the  husband, 
and  under  some  other  circumstances.  According  to 
the  common  law,  a  bastard  is  not  the  heir  of  any  one ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  only  heirs  are  his  children 
bom  in  wedlock,  and  their  descendants.  According 
to  the  Roman  law,  one  bom  out  of  wedlock  might  be 
legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  parents.  In  1236  the  English  prelates 
proposed  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law,  in  this 
respect,  into  England,  to  which  the  nobility  made 
•the  celebrated  reply,  Nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutare 
(AVe  are  unwilling  to  change  the  laws  of  England). 
The  Roman  law  has  been  long  adopted  in  Scottish 
law. 

BASTARD  BAR,  the  ordinary  name  given  to  the 
heraldic  mark  used  to  indicate  ^legitimate  descent. 
Properly  speaking,  however,  it  is  not  a  bar  at  all, 
which  is  a  mark  stretching  horizontally  across  the 
shield,  but  a  peculiar  mark  which  stretches  diagonally 
across  the  shield  in  the  direction  of  the  sinister  chief 
and  the  dexter  base,  but  couped,  that  is,  cut  short  at 
the  ends,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  comers  of  the  shield. 
This  circumstance  serves  to  distinguish  the  bastard 
bar  from  the  bend  sinister,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  former  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  breadth  of  the 
latter.  This  mark  in  heraldry  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  bastards  in  earlier  times  not  having 
been  allowed  to  bear  the  arms  of  their  fathers.  A 
bastard  bar  could  not  be  removed  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  family  or  the  sovereign. 
Sometimes  pemussion  was  granted  to  a  bastard  or 
one  of  his  descendants  to  bear  it  dexter  instead  of 
sinister,  although  he  was  not  allowed  to  cancel  it 
altogether. 

BASTIA,  the  former  capital  of  the  island  of 
Corsica  (Ion.  9°  26'  30"  E.:  lat  42**  41'  36"  N.),  upon 
a  hill  in  the  n.e.  part  o|  the  island,  in  the  shape 
of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  badly  built,  has  narrow 
streets,  a  strong  citadel  near  the  sea,  and  a  spacious, 
but  not  very  commodious  harbour.  The  inhabitants 
(21,535)  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  hides,  wine, 
oil,  figs,  and  pulse.  The  stilettoes  manufactured 
here  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Italians.  In 
1745  Bastia  was  taken  by  the  British,  but  restored 
in  the  following  year  to  the  Genoese.  In  1748  it 
was  unsuccessfully  bebiegod  by  the  Austrians  and 
Piedmuntese;  in  1768  it  was  united  with  France. 
It  afterwards  fell,  for  a  short  time,  into  the  power 
of  the  British.  On  the  new  division  of  the  French 
territories  (1791),  Bastia  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Conuca,  of  which,  at  present,  Ajaccio 
is  the  capital. 

BiVSTlLLE  properly  means  any  strong  castle 
provided  with  towers,  but  as  a  proi>er  name  is 
applied  to  a  famous  castle  which  once  existed  in 
Paris,  in  which  state  prisoners  and  other  persons 
arrested  by  ItUru-de'Carhct  were  confined.  It  was 
founded  by  Hugues  d'Aubriot  in  1369,  and  com- 


pleted by  the  addition  of  four  towers  in  1388.  The 
leUres-de-cachet  mentioned  above  were  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  but  the  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals were  inserted  by  the  ministers,  who  wero  the 
dsp<Hitaries  of  these  lettres.  Of  the  origin  of  this 
custom  we  may  perhaps  find  the  explanation  in 
Montesquieu's  Esprit  des  Loix,  whero  it  is  said, 
*  Honour  is  the  virtue  of  monarchies,  and  often  sup- 
plies its  place.'  A  nobleman  was  unwilling  to  be 
dishonoured  by  a  member  of  his  family.  Filial  dis- 
obedience and  unworthy  conduct  were  not  imcommon 
among  the  overrefined  nobility  of  France.  In  such 
cases  fathers  and  relations  often  requited  the  con- 
finement of  the  offender,  until  the  head  of  the  family 
should  express  a  wish  for  his  release.  At  first  this 
privilege  was  limited  to  the  first  families  of  the 
coimtry.  The  next  step  was,  that  the  ministers  of 
government  considered  themselves  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  heads  of  families  among  the 
nobility.  If  an  offence  was  committed  in  their  ofiSces 
or  households,  which,  if  known,  would  have  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  ministers  themselves,  they  arrested, 
niotu  propria ,  the  obnoxious  individukls,  and  often 
mode  use  of  their  privilege  to  put  out  of  sight  persons 
whose  honest  discharge  of  duty  had  excited  their 
displeasuro,  or  who  were  acquainted  with  facts  dis- 
graceful to  the  ministers  themselves.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  no  further  examination  of  the  prisoners 
was  had,  and  the  cause  of  their  detention  nowhere 
recorded.  In  such  cases  an  individual  remained  in 
prison  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  years,  or  even  till 
his  death,  because  succeeding  officers  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  had  been  properly  confined,  or  that 
his  imprisonment  was  required  for  reasons  of  state. 
The  invention  of  the  UUrtS'de'Ccicket  immediately 
opened  the  door  to  the  tyranny  of  ministers  and  the 
intrigues  of  favourites,  who  supplied  themselves  with 
these  orders,  in  order  to  confine  individuals  who  had 
become  obnoxious  to  them.  These  arrests  became 
continually  more  arbitrary  (see  Cachet,  Lettbes  de), 
and  men  of  the  greatest  merit  wero  liable  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  whenever  they  happened  to  dis- 
please  a  minister,  a  favourite,  or  a  mistress.  On  the 
14th  of  July,  1789,  the  Baslille  was  surrounded  by 
a  tumultuous  mob,  who  first  attempted  to  negotiate 
with  the  governor  Delaunay,  but  when  these  nego- 
tiations fuled,  began  to  attack  the  fortress.  For 
several  hours  the  mob  continued  their  si^^  without 
being  able  to  effect  anything  mora  than  an  entranoe 
into  the  outer  court  of  the  Bastille;  but  at  lost  the 
arrival  of  some  of  the  Royal  Guard  with  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery  forced  the  governor  to  let  down 
the  second  drawbridge  and  admit  the  populace,  llie 
governor  was  seized,  but  on  the  way  to  the  hdtel  de 
ville  he  was  torn  from  his  captors  and  put  to  death. 
The  next  day  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  com- 
menced. A  bronze  column  has  been  erected  on  its 
site. 

BASTINADO,  or  Bastoxado,  a  punishment  used 
among  the  Turks,  which  consists  of  blows  upon  the 
back  or  soles  of  the  feet,  applied  with  a  light  wooden 
stick,  or  ^ith  a  knotted  string. 

BASTION  (bulwark).  In  order  to  defend  a  place 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  point  at  tlie  foot  of  the  ram- 
part, in  the  ditch  and  before  the  citadel,  should  be, 
as  much  as  pO!«sible,  commanded  by  the  cannon  of 
the  works.  This  is  effected  by  breaking  the  line  of 
fortification,  so  that  a  defence  sideways  may  be 
attainciL  Before,  and  for  some  time  after  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  it  was  thought  that  towen, 
standing  out  from  the  wall,  would  answer  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  these  soon  gave  place  to  the  spacious  and 
projecting  ba^itions  or  bulwarks,  which  consist  of  two 
flanks,  tlmt  serve  principally  for  the  defence  of  the 
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neighbouring  bastions,  and  of  two  faces,  which  com- 
mand the  outworks  and  the  ground  before  them. 
The  wall  between  two  bastions  is  called  the  curtain. 
These  bastions  are  built  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  are  entirely  filled  with  earth;  some  have  a 
void  space  inside ;  some  are  straight,  some  curved, 
some  double,  some  have  even  thz«e  or  four  flanks, 
one  over  the  other ;  some  have,  and  some  have  not 
fauMC-brayt  (see  Fortress);  sometimes  they  have 
casemates,  destined  for  the  retreat  of  the  garri- 
son, or  for  batteries;  sometimes  cavaliers  (which  see) 
or  orillons  (which  see),  &c.  In  modem  times,  among 
the  fortifications  built  according  to  the  system  of 
bastions,  those  on  the  plan  of  Cormontaigne  and  the 
modem  French  works,  are  considered  best  adapted 
for  defence.  They  are  spacious ;  the  fiank  of  the 
side  bulwark,  which  is  peipendicular  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  face  of  the  principal  bulwark,  is  not 
farther  distant  than  300  paces  from  its  point ;  it  is 
also  straight,  and  orillons  and  other  artificial  con- 
trivances are  banished. 

BASTON,  Robert,  a  poet  bom  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  near  Nottingham,  became  prior  of  a  Car- 
melite convent  at  Scarborough,  and  is  said  to  have 
accompanied  Edward  I.  into  Scotland,  with  the  view 
of  celebrating  the  anticipated  victories  of  his  sove- 
reign, but  having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  compelled 
to  change  his  strain,  and  wrote  in  honour  of  Kobert 
Bruce.  He  died  about  1310,  and,  besides  poetry, 
left  several  works  in  Latin,  one  entitled  De  Variis 
Mundi  Statibus,  and  another,  De  Sacerdotum 
Luxuriis. 

BASTWICK,  John,  a  physician,  bom  at  Writtlc 
in  Essex  in  1593,  studied  first  at  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  degree.  He 
settled  at  Colchester,  but  instead  of  confining  him- 
self to  his  profession,  entered  keenly  into  theological 
controversy,  and  in  1624  procured  the  publication  in 
Holland  of  a  treatise  which  he  had  written,  entitled 
Elenchus  Breligionis  Fapisticsa,  in  which,  as  he  de- 
clares on  the  title-page,  he  proves  it  to  be  neither 
apostolical  nor  catholic,  nay,  not  even  Boman.  He 
afterwards  published  in  London  another  work  with 
the  title  Flagellum  Pontificis  et  Episcoporum  Lati- 
alium,  which  acquired  some  notoriety  as  a  fervid 
attack  on  Episcopacy  in  general,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  High-commission  Court,  who  called 
the  author  before  them,  and  condemned  him  to  a 
fine  and  two  years*  imprisonment.  The  sentence 
produced  the  result  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  per- 
secution, and  Bastwick  became  more  zealous  tiian 
before,  published  a  defence,  addressed  to  the  English 
prelates,  and  ths  new  litany,  in  which  his  former 
offences  were  boldly  repeated.  A  second  sentence 
mercilessly  condemned  him  to  a  much  heavier  fine, 
to  exposure  on  the  pillory,  the  loss  of  his  ears,  and 
imprisonment  for  life.  The  last  part  of  the  sen- 
tence was  carried  into  effect  by  removing  him  first  to 
Launceston  Castle  in  Cornwall,  and  then  to  the 
cutle  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles.  The 
ascendency  of  the  Parliament  in  1640  procured  his 
freedom;  the  sentence  was  formally  repealed,  and 
Bastwick,  with  Prynne  and  Burton,  who  had  been 
condemned  at  the  same  time,  made  a  triumphant 
entry  into  London  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people.  His  subsequent  life  and  the  date  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
stanch  Presbyterian,  for  in  1648  we  find  him  en- 
gaged in  keen  controversy  with  the  Independents. 

BASUTO  LAND,  a  district  of  South  Africa, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Orange  River  Republic,  and 
on  ihe  north-east  of  Cape  Colony,  with  which  it  is 
now  incorporated.  The  Basutos  belong  chiefly  to 
the  great  stem  of  the  Bechuanas,  out  of  one  of  the 
chief  branches  of  whom,  along  with  the  8ur\ivors  of  i 


various  other  Caff  re  tribes,  they  were  formed.  Their 
countenance  is  better  formed  than  that  of  the 
negroes,  although  they  have'  the  flat  nose,  protrud- 
ing lips,  and  woolly  hair  of  the  latter.  Their  figure 
is  slender  and  well  proportioned,  the  colour  of  their 
skin  a  very  dark  brown,  and  their  disposition  cheer- 
ful, mild,  and  pacific.  Their  land,  called  by  them- 
selves Lesuto,  is  very  fertile,  and  is  cultivated  by 
them  with  great  industry;  but  its  fertility  has  long 
exposed  them  to  the  invasions  of  neighbouring  Caffre 
tribes,  as  well  as  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch 
boers  and  the  English  colonists.  Under  their  late 
chief  Moshesh,  who  died  in  1869,  they  were  x^iised 
from  a  state  of  utter  barbarism  to  a  certain  d^ree  of 
civilization.  They  were  induced  to  give  up  canni- 
balism, and  the  land  was  thrown  open  to  missionaries. 
In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  continued  to  sink  into 
a  more  and  more  wretdied  condition,  owing  to  the 
constant  attacks  of  their  warlike  neighbours,  so  that 
their  chief  Moshesh  was  at  last  induced  to  request 
the  British  government  to  adopt  them  as  subjects. 
The  request  was  acceded  to,  and  by  the  proclamation 
of  March  12, 1868,  Basnto  Land  was  declared  British 
territory. 

BAT,  an  order  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  char- 
acterized by  having  the  tegumentary  membrane  ex- 
tended over  the  bones  of  the  extremities  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  wings  capable  of  sustaining 
and  conveying  them  through  the  air.  The  name  of 
cheiroptera^  or  hand-winged,  has  therefore  been  be- 
stowed on  this  order.  It  comprises  a  great  number 
of  genera,  species,  and  varieties ;  among  which  are 
to  be  found  some  most  singular  modifications  of 
structure,  in  the  form  of  the  wing  membranes,  the 
figure  and  expanse  of  the  ears,  and  the  remarkable 
membranous  appendages  to  tiie  noses  of  various 
species.  All  the  bats  are  either  purely  insectivor- 
ous, or  insecti-frugivorous,  having  exceedingly  sharp 
cutting  and  acutely  tuberculated  jaw-teeth,  and  the 
whole  race  is  noctumaL  They  vary  in  size  from 
that  of  the  smallest  common  mouse  up  to  that  of  the 
gigantic  Temate  bat^  whose  body  is  as  large  as  that 
of  a  squirrel  The  smaller  species  are  abundantly 
distributed  over  the  globe;  tiie  larger  seem  to  be 
confined  to  warm  and  hot  regions,  wheire  they  exist 
in  great  numbers,  and  are  veiy  destructive  to  the 
fruits.  The  purely  insectivorous  species  render 
great  service  to  mankind  by  the  destruction  of  vast 
numbers  of  insects,  which  they  pursue  with  great 
eagerness  in  the  morning  and  evening  twilight. 
During  the  daytime  they  remain  suspended  by 
their  hooked  hinder  claws  in  the  lofts  of  bams,  in 
hollow  or  thickly-leaved  trees,  &a  As  winter  ap- 
proaches, in  cold  climates,  they  seek  shelter  in 
caverns,  vaults,  ruinous  and  deserted  buildings,  and 
similar  retreats,  where  they  cling  together  in  large 
clusters,  and  remain  in  a  torpid  condition  until  the 
returning  spring  recalls  them  to  active  exertions. 
We  here  observe  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
great  Author  of  nature,  who  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  these  animals  should  be  torpid  during  all 
the  time  that  their  appropriate  food  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained. In  warm  climates,  where  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  insects  occurs,  the  same  species  of  bat,  which, 
in  a  cold  region,  would  become  torpid,  continue  in 
activity  throughout  the  year. 

Bats  enjoy  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  but  the  acuteness 
of  their  sense  of  touch  is  perhaps  unequalled  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  animal  organization.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  expansion  of  integument 
forming  the  exceedingly  delicate  membrane  of  the 
wings,  ears,  and  nasal  appendages,  bats  are  able, 
even  when  deprived  of  their  eyes,  to  fly  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  every  obstacle.     Silk  threads, 
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small  sticks,  or  obstructions  placed  across  the  oottrse 
of  flight  of  ft  bat  purposely  blinded  by  taking  out  its 
eyes,  are  avoided  with  the  most  surprising  dexterity, 
and  advantage  is  taken  of  any  space  to  pass  between 
without  touching  them.  Every  inequality  in  the 
ceiling  of  a  hall  or  chamber  is  avoided  in  the  same 
way.  The  reaction  of  the  air  against  the  mem- 
branes is  safficient  to  warn  them  of  any  obstacle, 
however  slight,  and  enables  them  to  tiim,  lower 
themselves,  or  draw  in  their  wings,  so  as  to  dear  the 
body,  without  the  least  appearance  of  effort.  These 
soft,  velvet-like  wings  also  enable  them  to  fly  with- 
out noise,  and,  although  their  motion  is  unsteady 
and  wavering,  they  advance  with  exceeding  swift- 
ness. From  a  flat  or  level  surface,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, though  not  entirely  impossible,  for  them  to  rise 
into  the  air.  They  always  suspend  themselves  by 
the  hooks  on  their  hind  feet,  whence  they  readily 
take  wing  by  relinquishing  their  hold.  The  hook  at 
the  extremity  and  anterior  edge  of  the  fore-arm 
corresponds  in  situation  to  the  human  thumb,  and 
the  bats  use  it  with  peculiar  advantage  in  changing 
their  position,  to  perform  their  evacuations,  &a 

We  have  observed  the  smaller  Bpecies  of  bat, 
especially  the  young  of  the  VespertUio  arcuatua  (Say), 
to  be  exceedingly  infested  by  the  oonmion  bed-bug 
{Cimex  lectuUiriut)^  and  have  thence  been  led  to  con- 
clude, that  bats  may  be  the  means  of  conveying 
these  noisome  insects  into  houses,  as  they  frequently 
take  up  their  lodgings  in  chimneys  belonging  to  bed- 
chambers, to  which  the  bugs  thus  obtain  easy  access. 
Bed-bugs  are  often  observed  in  entirely  new  houses, 
into  wUch  furniture  altogether  new  has  been  intro- 
duced. On  a  single  bat,  obtained  in  the  open  air 
from  a  large  occidental  plane  or  button-wood  tree, 
we  have  seen  a  profusion  of  bugs  sufficient  to  have 
furnished  a  stock  capable  of  soon  infesting  a  whole 
neighbourhood.  It  may  be  well,  occasionally,  to 
smoke  such  lodgers  out  of  chamber  chimneys  during 
summer,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  their  annoy- 
ing and  disgusting  companions. 

Bats  generally  bring  forth  two  young,  and  suckle 
them  until  old  enough  to  purvey  for  themselves. 
While  suckling,  they  renuiin  closely  attached  to  the 
mother's  teats,  which  are  two,  situated  upon  the 
chest.  The  parent  shows  a  strong  degree  of  attach- 
ment for  her  offspring,  and,  when  they  are  captured, 
will  follow  them,  and  even  submit  to  captivity  her- 
self, rather  than  forsake  her  charge. — The  voice  of 
the  snudl  bats,  when  irritated,  is  a  sharp,  chatter- 
ing sort  of  squeak.  They  bite  with  much  force, 
and  those  of  considerable  age  and  size  can  inflict  a 
very  severe  injury,  as  their  teeth  are  pointed  and 
keen. 

BATALHA,  a  village  in  Portugal,  69  miles  north 
of  Lbbon,  with  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  founded  by 
King  John  I.,  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the 
King  of  Castile,  near  Aljubarrota,  in  the  year  1385. 
This  convent  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in 
Europe.  It  is  in  the  Norman-Gothic  style,  576  feet 
long  and  443  wide,  and  was  designed  by  an  Irishman 
named  Hacket.  The  church,  in  which  Ue  the  remains 
of  the  founder  and  the  follo^'ing  three  kings  of  the 
house  uf  A  viz,  as  well  as  those  of  Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator,  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  adorned  with 
many  art-trcostires. 

BATANGAS,  a  town  of  the  Philippines,  m  the 
inland  Luson,  capital  of  a  province  of  same  name, 
58  miles  8.  of  Manilla.  It  was  founded  in  1581 
on  the  large  bay  of  Batangas,  opening  into  the  Strait 
of  Mindoro,  and  is  well-built,  containing  several 
spacious  streeta,  in  which  are  many  elegant  mansiona. 
The  most  important  public  edifice  is  the  palace, 
where  the  alcalde  resides.  The  trade,  carried  on 
chiefly  with  Manilla,  consists  of  various  aridea  of 


native  produce.    Pop.  of  town,  17,380;  of  province, 
247,676. 

BATATAS.    See  Sweet  Potato. 

BATAVIA,  a  dty  and  seaport  of  Java,  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  west  end,  and  the 
capital  of  all  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  Ion.  106**  50'  s. ; 
lat.  6**  8'  a.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1619, 
taken  by  the  British  in  1811,  but  restored  to  the 
Dutch  in  1816.  It  attained  its  greatest  prosperity 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
had  about  150,000  inhabitants.  The  population  now 
amounts  to  between  60,000  and  70,000,  chiefly  of 
Malay  extraction,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Chinese,  and  a  small  number  of  Europeans  (Dutch, 
English,  and  Portuguese).  It  is  situated  on  a  wide, 
deep  bay,  in  which  are  interspersed  many  low,  green 
islets,  within  which  ships  find  safe  anchorage,  the 
roadstead  being  sheltered  from  the  north-west  mon- 
soon. The  largest  of  these  islets  is  Onrust,  at  which 
all  ships  above  300  tons  burden  have  to  anchor. 
The  town  consists  of  two  portions.  The  old  is  situ- 
ated in  a  low,  marshy  plain  near  the  sea,  and  is 
intersected  by  the  Great  Biver  and  sundry  canals. 
The  miasmata,  generated  in  the  putrid  mud-banks 
and  canals,  render  this  part  of  the  town  exceedingly 
unhealthy,  and  subject  to  an  intermittent  fever,  very 
fatal  to  strangers.  Much  has  been  done,  however, 
to  diminish  the  unhealthiness  by  draining  marshes, 
and  letting  currents  of  water  into  the  stagnant 
canals.  In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  Euro- 
peans to  the  suburbs,  many  houses  of  the  old  town 
present  a  very  dilapidated  appearance;  still  it  is  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  and  contains  the  principal 
warehouses  and  offices  of  the  Europeans,  the  Java 
Bank,  and  the  exchange.  The  most  important  of 
the  subiirbs  is  Weltevreden,  which  is  built  on  a  plain 
lying  above  Batavia,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  which  now  contains  barracks  for  the  soldiers, 
the  governor-general's  palace,  and  the  government 
buildingB.  Batavia  is  still  the  chief  mart  in  the  east 
of  Asia  for  the  products  of  the  Eastern  seas  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  West;  although  it  has  now  an 
important  rival  in  Singapore,  llie  suburbs  have 
more  the  appearance  of  a  garden  than  a  town,  each 
house  being  built  apart  and  surrounded  by  cocoa-nut 
trees,  bananas,  &c.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Great 
River  is  the  Chinese  quarter,  inhabited  entirely  by 
Chinese.  The  public  edifices  are  neither  numerous 
nor  splendid,  llie  principal  are  the  stadt-house,  a 
Calvinistic,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  Portuguese  church, 
several  Mohammedan  mosques,  and  some  Chinese 
temples.  There  are  also  some  charitable  institutiona. 
See  Java. 

BATAV IAN  REPUBLIC,  the  name  adopted  by 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  soon  after  the  French 
revolution,  and  acknowledged  by  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  whole  republic  was  declared  one  and 
indivisible;  all  members  of  society  were  declared 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  respect  to  rank 
or  birth;  all  religious  societies,  acknowledging  a 
Supreme  Being,  equally  protected  by  law.  Feud- 
ality was  abol^hea,  all  fiefs  declared  allodial,  and 
poesessors  of  lordships  to  be  indemnified.  In  1S06  the 
form  of  government  w^as  changed  into  a  kingdom, 
under  the  name  of  Holland;  and  the  Batavian  re- 
public merged  into  a  form  of  government  nominally 
under  the  sway  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  but  really  under 
that  of  Napoleon.  (See  Beixsium  and  Netherlands.) 

BATAVIANS,  an  old  German  nation  which  in- 
habited a  part  of  the  present  Holland,  especially  the 
island  called  Batavuty  formed  by  that  branch  of  the 
Rhine  which  empties  itself  into  tlie  sea  near  Leyden, 
together  with  the  Waal  and  the  Mouse.  Their  ter- 
ritories, however,  extended  much  beyond  the  WaaL 
Tacitus  oommends  their  bravery.  According  to  him. 
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they  were  originally  the  same  as  the  Cattif  a  Grerman 
tribe  which  had  emigrated  from  their  country  on 
account  of  domestic  troubles.  This  must  have  hap- 
pened before  the  time  of  Caesar.  When  Germanicus 
was  about  to  invade  Germany  from  the  sea,  he  made 
their  island  the  rendezvous  of  his  fleet.  Being  sub- 
jected by  the  Homans,  they  served  them  with  such 
courage  and  fidelity  as  to  obtain  the  title  of  their 
friends  and  brethren.  They  were  exempted  from  tri- 
butes and  taxes,  and  permitted  to  choose  their  leaders 
among  themselves.  Their  cavalry  was  particularly 
excellent.  During  the  reign  of  Vespasian  they 
revolted,  under  the  command  of  Civilis,  from  the 
Bomans,  and  extorted  from  them  favourable  terms 
cf  peace.  Trajan  and  Adrian  subjected  them  again. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  Salian  Franks 
obtained  possession  of  the  island  of  Batavia.  After 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Provinces  was  changed 
by  the  French  in  1798,  they  formed  the  Batavian 
Republic,  until  Louis  Bonaparte  became  King  of 
Holland  (1806). 

BATH,  a  city  in  Somersetshire,  12  miles  E. 
Bristol,  67  s.w.  Oxford,  107  w.  London;  Ion.  2° 
22^  w.;  lat  51**  23'  K.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Avon,  in  a  narrow  valley  boimded  on  the 
N.E.  and  8.W.  by  hills,  and  widening  on  the  N.w. 
into  rich  and  extensive  meadows.  The  Avon  is 
navigable  from  Bath  to  Bristol.  Bath  is  remark- 
able for  its  medicinal  waters,  for  its  various  sources 
of  amusement,  for  the  elegance  of  its  streets,  and 
the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings.  The  houses 
are  of  superior  construction,  built  of  freestone,  ob- 
tained from  the  hills  about  the  town.  The  Abbey 
Church,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  ranks  as  the  purest 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  kingdom. 
The  church  of  St.  Michael  has  a  richly  embellished 
front,  and  a  pierced  spire,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  place.  In  1861-63 
a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church  was  erected, 
called  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
The  chief  schools  are  the  college,  the  grammar, 
blue-coat,  charity,  and  National  schools.  Besides 
the  general  hospitisd  for  the  reception  of  invalids  who 
desire  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  several  other  hospitals  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
the  Philosophical  Society,  the  mechanics'  institute, 
&c.  The  springs,  three  m  number,  yield  respec- 
tively 128, 120,  and  112  gallons  per  minute;  and  the 
baths  are  both  elegant  and  commodious,  llie  tem- 
perature of  the  springs  varies  from  112**  to  116° 
Fahrenheit.  They  contain  carbonic  add,  chloride  of 
sodium  and  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  hme,  &c.  They  are  found  of  great 
efficacy  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  indigestion, 
palsy,  and  biliary  obstructions. 

Bath  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  called  by 
them  A^ucB  Solit.  .Ajnongst  the  remains  of  that 
people  discovered  there,  were  some  baths,  exceeding 
in  elegance,  it  is  said,  those  of  the  present  day. 
These  baths  were  found  about  20  feet  below  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  soiL  The  dty  owed  much,  if  not 
all,  its  early  celebrity  and  prosperity,  to  the  singular 
personage  known  by  the  name  of  'Beau  Nash,  who 
came  to  reside  there  in  1703,  and  who,  from  the  zeal 
and  tact  he  displayed  in  arranging  and  conducting 
the  balls,  assemblies,  and  other  amusements  of  the 
town,  was  unanimously  voted  master  of  the  cere- 
monies— a  position  which  he  occupied  undisputed  for 
about  half  a  century.  Nash  died  in  1761,  and  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  Abbey  Church.  An- 
stey,  the  author  of  the  New  Bath  Guide,  in  which 
the  follies  and  vices  of  that  fashionable  resort  are  so 
cleverly  satirized,  was  a  native  of  this  city.  Jointly 
with  Wells,  it  is  the  head  of  a  diocese,  and  retiims 
Vol.  I. 


two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  pop. 
of  Bath  in  1871  was  (mun.  bor.),  52,542;  (pari,  bor.), 
53,714;  but  it  is  often  considerably  increased  by 
visitors. 

BATH,  a  town.  United  States,  Maine,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Kennebec,  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
36  north-east  of  Portland;  ])opulation  in  1870,  7371. 
Bath  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  great  advantages 
for  commerce,  being  at  the  head  of  winter  navigation. 
The  river  here  is  seldom  frozen  over.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  commercial  towns  in  Maine,  and  is  largely 
engaged  in  ship-building.  It  has  a  number  of  excei- 
lent  schools,  including  a  high-schooL  One  or  two  of 
the  churches  are  handsome  edifices. 

BATH.  Bathing  undoubtedly  took  place  first  in 
rivers  and  in  the  sea,  but  men  soon  learned  to  enjoy 
this  pleasure  in  their  own  houses.  Even  Homer 
mentions  tiie  use  of  the  bath  as  an  old  custom. 
When  Ulysses  enters  the  palace  of  Circe,  a  bath  is 
prepared  for  him,  alter  which  he  is  anointed  with 
costly  perfumes,  and  dressed  in  rich  garments.  The 
bath,  at  this  period,  was  the  first  refreshment  offered 
to  the  guest.  In  later  times,  rooms,  both  public  and 
private,  were  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bath- 
ing. The  public  baUis  of  the  Greeks  were  mostly 
connected  with  the  gymnasia,  because  they  were 
taken  immediately  after  the  {ithletic  exercises.  The 
Romans,  in  tiie  period  of  their  luxury,  imitated  tho 
Greeks  in  this  point,  and  built  ma^iificent  baths. 
The  following  description  applies  both  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  baths : — ^The  building  which  contained 
them  was  oblong,  and  had  two  divisions,  the  one  for 
males,  and  the  other  for  females.  In  both,  warm  or 
cold  baths  could  be  taken.  The  warm  baths,  in  both 
divisions,  were  adjacent  to  each  other,  for  the  sake 
of  being  easily  heated.  In  the  midst  of  the  building, 
on  the  ground-floor,  was  the  heating-room,  by  which 
not  only  the  water  for  bathing,  but  sometimes  also 
the  floors  of  the  adjacent  rooms,  were  warmed. 
Above  the  heating-room  was  an  apartment  in  which 
three  copper  kettles  were  walled  in,  one  above  an- 
other, so  that  the  lowest  was  immediately  over  the 
fire,  the  second  over  the  first,  and  the  third  over  the 
second.  In  this  way,  either  boiling,  lukewarm,  or 
cold  water,  could  be  obtained.  The  water  was  car- 
ried, by  separate  pipes,  provided  with  cocks,  from 
these  kettles  into  the  bathing-rooms,  and  a  fresh 
supply  was  immediately  poured  into  the  kettles  from 
a  reservoir.  Close  to  the  heating-room  were  three 
separate  rooms  on  each  side,  for  the  hot,  the  luke- 
warm, and  the  cold  bath.  The  bathing-rooms  had, 
in  the  floor,  a  basin  of  mason-work,  in  which  there 
were  seats,  and  round  it  a  gallery,  where  the  bathers 
remained  before  they  descended  into  the  bath,  and 
where,  also,  tiie  attendants  were.  There  was  also  a 
Bweathig-room,  which  was  heated  by  means  of  flues, 
and  was  called  laconicunif  from  the  fact  that  a  similar 
kind  of  bath  was  in  use  among  the  Lacedaemonians. 
This  room  had  an  opening  in  the  ceiling,  through 
which  the  light  fell,  and  from  which  was  suspended 
a  brazen  plate,  that  could  be  raised  or  let  down  at 
pleasure,  to  increase  or  lessen  the  heat.  For  un- 
dressing, for  receiving  the  garments,  and  for  anoint- 
ing after  bathing,  there  were  different  rooms ;  and 
connected  with  ike  baUi  were  walks,  covered  race- 
grounds,  tennis-courts,  and  gardens.  These  build- 
ings, together  with  a  number  of  bathing-rooms,  were 
necessary  for  a  public  bath,  which  was  adorned  with 
splendid  furniture,  and  all  the  requisites  for  recrea- 
tion, and  resembled,  in  its  exterior  appearance,  an 
extensive  palace.  Roman  luxury,  always  in  search 
of  means  for  rendering  sensual  enjoyments  more 
exquisite,  in  later  times,  built  particular  conduits  for 
conducting  sea-water  to  the  baths,  used  moimtain 
snow,  and  enlarged  these  establishments  in  such  a 
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way  that  even  their  rums  excite  adxniratioii.  (See 
Wichelhausen,  On  the  Baths  of  the  Ancients,  Mann- 
heim and  Heidelberg,  1851.) 

Among  the  Europeans,  the  Hussians  have  peculiar 
establishments  for  bathing,  which  are  visited  by  all 
classes  of  the  people  during  the  whole  year.  The 
Bussian  bath  consists  of  a  single  hall,  built  of  wood. 
In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  powerful  metad  oven,  covered 
with  heated  stones.  Uound  about  there  are  broad 
benches.  In  entering  this  hall,  you  enooimter  such 
a  heat,  that  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  it  can  bear 
it  but  a  few  moments.  Those,  however,  who  can 
endure  it  for  some  time,  undress,  and  stretch  them- 
selves on  a  mattress  upon  one  of  the  benches.  Gold 
water  is  then  poured  upon  the  heated  stones;  a 
thick,  hot  steam  rises,  which  envelopes  the  bather, 
and  heats  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  sweat 
issues  from  his  whole  body.  The  thermometer,  in 
this  steam,  usually  rises  to  40**  or  50°  Reaumur  (122** 
to  142°  Fahrenheit).  After  the  Bussian  has  enjoyed 
his  bath  in  this  way,  he  is  gently  whipped  with  wet 
birch  rods,  rubbed  with  soap,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
perspiration,  and  afterwards  washed  with  lukewarm 
and  cold  water;  of  the  latter,  some  pailfuls  are 
poured  over  his  head ;  or  else  he  leaps,  immediately 
after  this  sweating-bath,  into  a  river  or  pond,  or 
rolls  in  the  snow.  The  Bussian  of  higher  rank  takes, 
after  his  bath,  a  draught  of  English  ale  or  white  wine, 
with  toasted  bread,  sugar,  and  citrons,  and  rests  upon 
a  bed.  The  common  Bussian,  after  having  cooled 
himself  in  the  snow,  drinks  some  brandy,  and  goes 
again  to  his  work.  The  people  regard  these  baths 
as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in 
«very  village.    They  are  also  met  with  in  Finland. 

Among  the  Asiatics,  baths  are  in  general  use. 
The  Turks,  by  their  religion,  are  obliged  to  make 
repeated  ablutions  daily:  besides  these,  men  and 
women  must  bathe  in  piarticular  drcumstanoes,  and 
at  certain  times.  For  this  purpose  there  is,  in  every 
city,  a  public  bath  connected  with  a  mosque ;  and 
rich  private  persons  possess  private  bath-houscsj 
adorned  with  all  the  objects  of  Asiatic  luxury.  Be- 
sides these  baths,  the  Turks  have  also  the  (&y-bath 
of  the  ancients.  The  buildings  which  they  use  for 
this  purpose  are  built  of  stone,  and  usuallv  contain 
several  rooms,  the  floors  of  which  are  of  marble. 
These  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  pipes,  which 
pass  t|irough  the  walls,  and  oonduct  the  heated  air 
to  eveiy  part.  After  undressing,  they  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  a  cotton  coverlet,  put  on  wooden  slippers, 
in  order  to  defend  the  feet  against  the  heat  of  the 
floor,  and  then  enter  the  baUi-room.  The  hot  air 
soon  produces  a  profuse  perspiration ;  upon  which 
they  are  washed,  wiped  dry,  combed,  and  rubbed 
with  a  woollen  cloth.  At  last  the  whole  body  is 
covered  with  soap,  or  some  other  application,  which 
improves  the  sldn.  After  this  bath,  they  rest  upon 
a  bed,  and  drink  coffee,  sherbet,  or  lemonade.  The 
Turkish  ladies  daily  bathe  in  this  manner ;  the  men 
not  80  frequently. 

A  i>ecul]ar  kind  of  baths  are  used  in  the  £a.st 
Indies,  of  which  Anquetil  gives  the  following  ac- 
count: An  attendant  streUmes  the  bather  upon  a 
table,  pours  over  him  warm  water,  and  begins,  after- 
wards, with  admirable  skill,  to  press  and  to  bend  his 
whole  body.  All  the  limbs  are  extended,  and  the 
joinUi  made  to  crack.  After  he  has  done  with  one 
side,  he  ^oes  on  with  the  other;  now  kneels  upon 
the  bather ;  now  takes  hold  of  his  shoulders ;  now 
cauHt-s  hii)  B])ino  to  crack,  by  moving  the  vertebrae ; 
now  api)li(>H  gentle  blows  to  the  fleshy  and  muscular 
parts.  After  this  he  takes  a  cloth  of  hair,  and  rubs 
the  ^^hole  IxmIv,  removes  the  hard  skin  from  the  feet 
witli  puniice-Mtonc,  anoints  the  bather  with  soap  and 
ivrfuuiLS,  and  tininht-a  by  Bha\ing  and  cutting  hid 


hair.  This  treatment  lasts  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  produces  the  greatest  refreshment. 
An  agreeable  feeling  pervades  the  whole  body,  and 
ends  with  a  sweet  slumber  of  several  hours. — ^Public 
baths  are  common  m  Europe,  and  there  are,  at  pre- 
sent, few  cities  without  them.  Medicine  has  endea- 
voured to  increase  the  wholesome  effects  of  baths 
by  various  compositions  and  methods  of  application. 
Baths  are  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  fluid, 
by  the  degree  of  heat,  and  by  their  influence  upon 
the  body.  They  are  prepared  with  water,  milk,  wine, 
&c. ;  are  of  different  temperatures ;  and  herbs,  iron, 
soap,  and  other  substances  are  mixed  with  them,  as 
the  purpose  requires.  There  are  also  baths  of  earth, 
sand,  air,  vapour,  and  electric  baths.  They  are  ap- 
plied either  to  the  whole  bodv,  or  only  to  a  single 
part  The  shower-bath  affords  an  agreeable  and 
healthful  mode  of  bathing,  and  much  use  is  made  of 
it  in  medicine.  Mineral  baths  are  those,  the  water 
of  which  naturally  contains  mineral  ingredients. 

The  principal  natural  wann  baths  in  England  are 
situated  at  Bath  and  Bristol  in  Somersetshire,  and 
Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  Bath  springs  ranges  from  112°  to  116° ; 
while  that  of  the  Buxton  and  Matlock  waters 
scarcely  exceeds  82°.  The  latter  are  chiefly  used  in 
the  cure  of  chronic  rheumatism,  while  the  reputation 
of  the  former  rests  upon  the  benefits  which  they  are 
believed  to  confer  on  gouty  and  paralytic  sufferers. 
As  to  the  cold  bath,  it  is  genially  employed  by 
the  young  and  vigorous,  and  chiefly  as  a  source  of 
pleajsurable  sensation.  Hence,  the  shores  of  our 
island,  during  summer,  are  covered  with  crowds  of 
all  ranks  from  the  interior,  who  repair  thither  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  the  breezes  of  the  sea,  and 
renovating  their  frames  by  immersion  in  the  ocean 
flood. 

Independently  of  all  modiflcations  of  temperature, 
bathing  is  found  to  be  advantageous,  from  the  various 
impregnations  of  mineral  substanoee  abotmding  in 
natural  springs;  such  as  iron,  sulphur,  and  Ume. 
The  baths  of  Harrogate,  for  instance,  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  are  of 
the  greatest  use  in  the  core  of  obstinate  cutaneous 
diseases,  as  also  of  indurations  of  the  glands. 

Besides  hot  and  cold  bathuig,  the  application  of 
the  steam  of  hot  water  has  of  late  come  into  vogue 
in  Great  Britain,  having  been  found  very  efficacious, 
as  well  as  convenient,  in  the  removal  of  various 
chronic  diseases.  For  this  purpose,  water  may  be 
sprinkled  on  heated  stones,  or  a  flexible  tube  applied 
to  a  large  boiler,  and  the  vapour  conveyed  to  the 
body  of  the  patient,  seated  under  a  loose  covering  of 
oiled  silk.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Busaians  are 
addicted  to  the  use  of  the  vapour  bath,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  rash  reeking  hot  from  its  application,  an<l 
plunge  themselves  into  the  nearest  river ;  a  practice 
which,  although  enjoyed  by  them  with  impunity, 
has  been  attended  wiUi  fatal  consequences,  in  more 
iTintAnnftw  than  one,  to  those  foreigners  who  have 
attempted  to  imitate  so  daring  an  example. 

The  most  celebrated  natural  hot  baths  in  Europe 
are  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  various  Baden 
in  Germany;  Toeplitz,  in  Bohemia;  Bagni^res, 
Bareges,  and  Dax,  in  the  south  of  France ;  Spa,  in 
Belgium;  and  tiiose  of  England  already  enumerated. 

BATH,  Kniqhts  of  the,  an  order  of  England, 
concerning  the  origin  of  whidi  antiquaries  differ.  It 
is  certain  that  Henry  IV.,  on  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion, conferred  the  degree  upon  forty-six  knights. 
From  that  time  the  kings  of  England  have  bestowed 
this  dignity  previous  to  coronations,  after  births  and 
marriages  of  the  royal  issue,  &c.  Charles  II.  created 
Bcvcnvl  Knights  of  the  Bath,  but  after  his  time  tha 
ordiT  full  into  ne^jloct,  till  1725,  when  George  L 
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revived  it  By  the  book  of  statutes  then  prepared, 
the  ntunber  of  knights  was  fixed  at  thirty-eight,  viz. 
the  sovereign,  and  thirty-seven  knights  companions. 
The  king  allowed  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  the  chapel  of  the  oider. 
The  limits  of  the  order  were  greatly  extended  by 
the  prince  regent  in  1815,  to  rewiurd  the  distin- 
guished services  of  officers  during  the  wan;  and 
again  in  1847,  when  it  was  also  opened  to  civilians. 
It  now  consists  of  three  classes,  each  of  which  is 
subdivided  into  (1)  military  members,  (2)  civil  mem- 
bers, and  (8)  honorary  members^  consisting  of  foreign 
princes  and  officers.  The  first  class  consists  of 
Knights  of  Grand  Cross  (O.CB.);  the  second  of 
Knights  Commanders  (K.C.B.);  and  the  third,  of 
Companions  (C.B.)  The  Dean  of  Westminster  is 
dean  of  the  order.  The  ribbon  of  the  order  is  crim- 
son, and  its  motto,  '  Tria  juncta  in  uno.' 

BATHGATE,  a  town,  Scotland,  county  Linlith- 
gow, on  an  acclivity,  and  near  the  base  of  a  ridge  of 
hills,  19  miles  w.  of  Edinburgh,  and  25  miles  B. 
of  Glasgow,  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Bathgate  Bail- 
way.  It  comprises  an  old  and  new  town ;  the  f or^ 
mer  oonsisting  of  several  narrow,  crooked,  and  very 
dirty  lanes ;  me  latter  of  several  principal  streets,  on 
a  regular  plan,  straight  and  spacious,  with  broad 
footways.  The  town  is  Hffhted  with  gas,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  excdlent  water,  chiefly  from 
springs.  It  has  a  Parish  church,  a  Free  church,  a 
United  Presbyterian  church,  &a,  all  very  plain 
buildings.  The  schools  are,  the  pariah  school,  and 
the  well-known  academy,  a  handsome  structure, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  a  little  east  of  the  town, 
and  several  private  schools.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  ginghams  and  pullicats,  mostly  for  expor- 
tation ;  but  for  some  years  back  the  weaving  of  the 
finer  sorts  of  worsted  plaids  and  shawls  has  been 
carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  There  are,  besides, 
a  distilleiy,  a  brewery,  and  several  grain  mills.  In 
the  vicinity  are  chemical  works  and  paraffin  works ; 
and  a  good  many  hands  are  engaged  in  the  coal  and 
ironstone  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  in  1871, 
4991. 

BATHING.  The  practice  of  bathing  may  be 
considered  in  a  twofold  point  of  view :  either  as  a 
necessary  means  of  purifying  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  as  a  method  of  cure  in  various  diseases.  In 
the  latter  case,  its  application  falls  more  particularly 
to  the  lot  of  the  physician ;  in  the  former,  each  in- 
dividual must  judge,  by  his  own  practice  and  feel- 
ings, how  far  its  employment  may  be  extended  or 
indtilged  in.  There  is  no  application  of  bathing 
which  is  more  interesting  to  the  public  at  large, 
than  that  whereby  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
febrile  diseases  may  be  at  once  cut  short  and  ter- 
minated ;  and  it  is  strange  to  think  how  littie  the 
use  of  bathinghaa  been  adopted  in  reference  to  this  end. 
The  public  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  researches 
of  the  late  Dr.  Currie,  who  was  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  medical  brethren  to  this  subject 
It  appears,  from  the  instances  adduced  by  that 
learned  physician,  that  the  application  of  cold  or 
tepid  water  is  of  the  greatest  sidvantage  in  checking 
the  progress  of  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  and  mode- 
rating tiie  symptoms  of  a  variety  of  febrile  diseases. 
If  a  person  labouring  under  fever  be  taken  from  his 
bed,  and  a  stream  of  cold  or  tepid  water  poured  over 
his  head  and  body,  then  rubbed  dry  and  replaced 
in  bed,  his  temperature  will  be  frequentiy  reduced, 
even  by  a  single  affusion  of  water,  from  104°  or  106'' 
to  the  natural  standard,  and  the  frequency  of  his 
pulse  abated  from  120  or  130  to  80  or  90  pulsations 
in  the  minute.  The  patient  feels  himself  immedi- 
ately relieved  from  the  attendant  headache  and  pain 
in  his  limbs,  soon  falls  into  a  calm  sleep,  succeeded 


by  a  gentie  perspiration,  and  frequently  awakes, 
after  a  few  hours,  entirely  freed  from  the  fever.  If, 
after  a  short  time,  this  desirable  result  does  not 
follow,  then  a  second,  or  third,  or  even  fourth  appli- 
cation of  cold  or  tepid  water  is  generally  success! uL 
In  applying  this  admirable  remedy,  due  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  heat  of  the  s^  and  increased 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  for  the  hotter  the 
skin,  the  colder  may  be  the  temperature  of  the 
water  employed.  But  from  experiments  it  appears 
that  water  at  the  heat  of  90°  of  Fahrenheit  is  the 
most  efficacious  in  abating  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
— ^This  remedy  is  also  of  great  use  in  moderating  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  hectic  fever;  but  in  such 
cases  it  is  desirable  only  to  apply  tepid  bathing  to  the' 
hands  and  feet  of  the  sufferer  during  the  hot  stfiges. 
— ^Warm  bathing  has  been  considered  useful  in 
checking  the  approach  of  old  age  and  prolonging 
life;  and,  indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  when 
employed  under  proper  precautions,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  both  these  results.  The  Kcnnans,  in  their 
days  of  sensuality,  were  accustomed  to  use  the  warm 
bath  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  their  gluttony,  and  tSao  after  having  been 
exposed  to  any  unusual  exercise  or  fatigue.  After 
the  time  of  Pompey,  thev  appear  to  have  carried  the 
practice  to  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  excess,  insomuch 
that  one  of  their  emperors,  Titus,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  it ;  and  at  length  Hadrian,  by  a 
public  edict,  imposed  a  restraint  upon  the  immoderate 
use  of  bathing.  The  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of 
bathing  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  hour  in  our  own  country,  as  the 
stomach  is  then  empty.  But  when  the  wann  bath 
is  employed  as  a  remedy,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing perspiration,  it  is  better  to  enter  it  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  go  to  bed  immediately  on 
coming  out  Delicate  persons  and  children  ought 
not  to  bathe  in  the  sea  sooner  than  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  ought  they  to  go  in  fast- 
ing, or  remain  in  it  longer  than  a  few  minutes ;  and, 
indeed,  young  children  should  not  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  the  water  longer  than  is  necessary  for  a 
single  plimge. — ^Whenever  the  cold  bath  produces 
shivering,  we  may  conclude  that  it  disagrees  with 
one.  B>athing  in  rivers  and  cold  streams  is  gener- 
ally more  dangerous  than  in  the  open  sea,  owing  to 
the  greater  coldness  of  the  former,  and  the  tendency 
of  heali  water  to  evaporate  more  quickly  from  the 
skin.  The  greatest  imprudence  a  person  can  com- 
mit is  to  use  a  cold  batii  in  the  morning  after  any 
debauchery  or  excess  in  eating  or  drinking  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Most  of  the  fatal  accidents  arising 
from  cold  bathing  are  to  be  traced  to  this  source. 
Even  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
life  from  this  imprudence.  The  dangers  attending 
the  warm  bath  are  attributable  to  using  water  at  too 
high  a  temperature,  as,  for  example,  all  baths  heated 
above  105  ;  and  apoplexy  and  death  have  been 
known  to  follow  immediately  after  the  use  of  a  very 
hot  bath,  particularly  when  entered  with  a  full 
stomach.  It  may  be  of  consequence,  however,  to 
remark,  that  there  are  some  persons  endued  with  so 
singular  a  sensibility  as  to  feel  a  bath  of  110*  not  too 
warm,  and  to  be  absolutely  chilled  by  a  bath  of  100°; 
and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  probable  that  at  105°  the 
pulsations  of  the  h^rt  would  not  be  materially  accel- 
erated. But  these  are  rare  and  extreme  cases,  quite 
out  of  the  course  of  our  experience. — Most  autiiors 
who  write  on  bathing  recommend  that,  in  using  the 
cold  bath,  the  head  shoidd  be  plunged  in  first,  and 
where  there  is  reason  to  aj^rehend  headache,  this 
may  be  a  proper  precaution,  otherwise  it  is  of  littlo 
moment  Cold  bathing  ought  to  be  avoided  by  all 
persons  who  have  any  tendency  to  spitting  of  blood 
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or  consumption,  or  where  there  is  any  latent  visceral 
disease  or  tendency  to  apoplexy.  Gouty  people, 
also,  cannot  use  the  cold  bath  without  danger ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  persons  to  whom  a 
tepid  bath  is  of  greater  service.  Horace  tells  us  that 
in  his  days  the  Eomans  were  apt  to  exceed  in  cold 
bathing  in  the  l^ber,  and  warns  his  countrymen 
against  the  danger  of  such  heroism  as  swimming 
thrice  across  that  river.  The  Serpentine  river  in 
London  is  dangerous  to  bathers,  chiefly  from  the  icy 
coldness  of  the  springs  with  which  it  abounds,  which 
produce  an  instantaneous  palsy  or  cramp  in  the  muscles 
and  limbs  of  the  best  swimmers.  There  are  danger- 
ous spots,  generally,  in  all  deep  rivers,  and  it  is 
proper  to  worn  all  young  persons  of  the  existence  of 
such  places,  as  hundreds  of  lives  are  lost  annually 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  such  fatal  accidents. 

BATHORI,  or  Battori,  a  celebrated  Hungarian 
family,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  became 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  gave  Tran- 
sylvania five  princes,  and  Poland  one  of  its  greatest 
kings: — 1.  Stephbk,  bom  in  1532,  origiiudly  in 
private  life,  entered  the  army,  and  by  his  valour  and 
prudence  had  so  distinguished  himse&  that  when  the 
death  of  John  Sigismund  2japolya,  nephew  of  Sigis- 
mund  II.,  king  of  Poland,  in  1571,  had  left  a  va- 
cancy in  the  sovereignty  of  Transylvania,  Stephen 
Bathori,  without  courting  the  honour,  was  tmani- 
mously  elected.  When  the  throne  of  Poland  became 
vacant  by  Henry  of  Valois  quitting  the  country  in 
order  to  mount  the  throne  of  France,  Stephen 
Bathori  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  1575,  and  was 
crowned  along  with  his  queen,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  at  Cracow,  in  1576.  He  found 
the  kingdom  torn  asunder  by  faction,  the  people 
enervated  by  long  peace,  the  treasury  exhausted,  and 
the  army  without  discipline.  He  therefore  gave  his 
first  attention  to  internal  improvement^  but  had  no 
sooner  effected  it  than  he  determined  to  recover  the 
Polish  territories,  of  which  the  czar  of  Muscovy  had 
managed  to  possess  himself  by  fomenting  dissensions. 
He  accordingly  declared  war  against  him,  beat  him 
at  all  points,  and  compelled  him  to  accept  a  disad- 
vantageous peace.  Under  Stephen  Bathori,  Poland 
enjoyed  a  comparative  tranquillity  to  which  it  had 
long  been  a  stranger,  and  he  was  meditating  im- 
portant constitutional  reforms,  which  promised  to 
make  that  tranquillity  permanent,  when  he  died  sud- 
denly at  Grodno,  in  1586. 2.  SioiStfONO,  nephew 

of  Stephen,  be<»me  waiwod  or  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania in  1581,  shook  off  the  Ottcnnan  yoke,  and,  by 
the  great  talents  he  displayed,  had  biegun  to  give 
hopes  of  reigning  gloriously  as  an  independent  sover- 
eign, when,  from  mere  ficklenera  and  eccentricity  of 
character,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  dominions  to 
the  emperor  Rudolph  II.,  in  return  for  two  princi- 
palities in  Silesia,  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  a  pension. 
With  the  same  fickleness,  however,  he  immediately 
repented  of  the  act,  and  availing  himself  of  an  invi- 
tation by  the  Transylvanians,  returned,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte.  The 
talent  which  he  hxui  displayed,  and  the  good  fortune 
which  had  followed  him  in  early  life,  appeared  now 
to  have  forsaken  him :  the  Imperialists  defeated  him 
in  every  battle,  and  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  who  sent  him  to  live 
at  Prague,  where  he  died  almost  forgotten  in  1613. 

BATHOS,  a  Greek  word  meaning  depth,  now 
used  to  signify  a  ludicrous  sinking  from  the  sublime 
to  the  mean  in  poetry.  This  application  of  the  word 
was  introduced  by  Swift,  who,  in  his  Art  of  Sinking 
in  Poetry,  opposes  the  bathot  to  the  mblime. 

BATH-STONE,  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  ooUtic 
limestone,  which  is  extensively  used  in  building,  and 
is  BO  callod  from  being  found  in  tlie  neighbourhood 


of  Bath.  This  member  of  the  oolite  formation  has 
been  called  the  great  oolite,  and  it  is  of  oonsiderablp 
thickness.  When  it  is  just  quarried  it  is  soft,  but  it 
soon  becomes  hard  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
It  is,  however,  not  very  durable,  and  buildings  for 
which  it  is  used  after  no  very  long  time  begin  to 
crumble  away. 

BATHURST,  a  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  formed  by  the  British  on  the  island  of  St. 
Mary's,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grambia ;  lat.  13°  25' 
K.  It  was  formed  in  connection  with  the  colony  oE 
Sierra  Leone ;  the  object  being  to  establish  an  equi- 
table commerce,  insteiad  of  the  slave-trade.  It  con- 
sists partly  of  commodious,  uid  even  handsome 
houses,  but  mostly  of  African  huts  with  small  gar- 
dens. The  market  is  thronged  by  individuals  of 
different  tribes,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  beef, 
mutton,  poultry,  fish,  milk,  and  butter.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  in  gum,  bees' -wax,  hides,  ivory,  and  gold, 
bartered  for  British  cloths  and  cutlery. 

BATHURST,  Allen,  £abl,  the  son  of  Sir  Benja- 
min Bathurst,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1684.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  represented  the  borough 
of  Cirencester  in  two  parliaments,  during  the  reign 
of  Anne,  whose  Tory  administration  he  strongly 
supported ;  and,  in  return,  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1711.  He  was  a  warm  opponent  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and,  in  1757,  was  appointed  treasurer  to 
Prince  George,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  on  whose  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  he  obtained  a  pension  of  £2000 
per  annnm,  He  received  an  earldom  in  1772.  Lord 
Bathurst  is  distinguished  as  the  intimate  friend  of 
Bolingbroke,  Adduon,  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  all  the 
celebrated  wits  of  the  age,  and  was  himself  a  man  of 
bright  parts  and  convivial  disposition.  He  died  in 
1775,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one. 

BATHYBIUS  (Gr.  bathyt,  deep,  and  hioi,  life), 
the  name  given  by  Huxley  to  the  masses  of  animal 
matter  which  have  been  found  covering  the  sea- 
bottom,  sometimes  at  the  depth  of  25,000  feet,  in 
such  abundance  as  to  form  in  some  places  deposits 
of  SO  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  a 
tenacious,  viscid,  slimy  substance,  exhibiting  under 
the  nucrosoope  a  network  of  granular,  mucilaginous 
matter,  which  expands  and  contracts  spontaneously 
and  thus  forms  an  organism  of  the  utmost  simpli- 
city corresponding  in  every  respect  to  protoplasm 
(which  see).  Embedded  in  this  substance  are  found 
peculiar  calcareous  bodies,  with  an  orgaiiic  structure 
(discolUktf  coccoliihSj  and  coccotpheres)^  which  seem 
to  belong  to  the  Bathybius  as  such,  while  extraneous 
substances,  such  as  bones  of  fish,  pieces  of  the  shells 
of  crabs,  &c.,  have  found  their  way  into  it  casually. 
Several  of  the  Rhizopoda  have  also  been  found  living 
in  it. 

BATIGNOLLES-MONCEAUX,  a  commune  on 
the  N.E.,  and  properly  a  suburb  of  Paris.  In  1814  it 
was  an  open  unoccupied  space,  which  the  Prussians^ 
under  Bliicher,  used  as  their  camp.  It  is  now 
covered  with  handsome  buildings,  and  has  a  pop.  of 
44^00. 

BATLEY,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York,  8  miles  south 
of  Leeds,  and  about  a  mile  from  Dewsbury,  with  which 
it  is  united  for  parliamentary  purposes.  The  houses  are 
chiefly  of  stone,  and  rather  irregularly  built.  Batley 
has  an  ancient  parish  church  in  tlie  early  English  style,  a 
town-hall,  free  grammar-school,  mechanics'  institute, 
Ac.  The  principal  manufactures  are  heavy  wooUeii 
cloths,  such  as  pilot,  beaver,  police,  army,  and  frieze 
cloths,  flushings,  and  blankets.  Indeed  it  may  fairly 
be  considered  the  chief  seat  and  centre  of  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  woollens,  in  which  trade  there  are 
about  fifty  mills  and  factories  engaged  in  the  town  and 
\'itiinity.    Pop.  of  munici]jal  borough  in  1571, 20,871. 
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BATONI,  PoMPEO  GiBOLAUO,  an  Italian  painter, 
the  last  who  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Italian 
painting,  was  bom  at  Luoca  in  1708;  died  at  Rome 
in  1787.  The  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  paint- 
ings was  peculiar.  He  covered  his  sketch  with  a  cloth, 
and  began  to  paint  the  upper  part  on  the  left  hand, 
and  proceeded  gradually  towards  the  right,  never  im- 
covering  a  new  place  before  the  first  was  entirely 
finished.  Boni,  who  compares  him  with  Mengs,  calls 
the  latter  the  painter  of  phUotophy;  the  former,  the 
painter  of  nature.  Batoni  painted  many  altar-pieces, 
and  numerous  portraits;  for  instance,  that  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph  and  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  the 
imperial  galleiy.  His  greatest  work  is  his  Fall  of 
Simon  the  Sorcerer,  which  was  ordered  by  Cardinal 
Albani,  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and 
was  intended  to  be  executed  in  mosaic,  at  that  time 
regarded  as  the  highest  honour.  His  Magdalena,  in 
Dresden,  and  his  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in 
Vienna,  are  also  celebrated. 

BATON  ROUGE,  a  town  in  the  United  States 
of  America^  cap.  of  Louisiana,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  129  miles  N.  w.  New  Orleans.  It 
stands  on  a  high  bluff  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  river  and  surrounding  country,  and  kas  a  hand- 
some state-house,  a  college,  an  arsenal,  barracks, 
and  penitentiary.  In  1862  the  possession  of  it 
was  contested  between  the  Federal  and  Confeder- 
ate forces,  and  in  Aug.  5  of  that  year,  the  Con- 
federates under  Greneral  Breckenridge  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  before  it.     Pop.  649S. 

BATRACHIANS,  according  to  the  system  of 
Cuvier,  an  order  of  reptiles,  of  which  the  frog,  called 
in  Greek  batrachoSf  may  be  considered  as  the  type; 
but  some  naturalists,  following  Blainville  and  Du- 
vemoy,  arrange  this  order  as  a  separate  class  of  the 
vertebrata^  and  give  it  the  name  of  Amphibia. 
Others  again,  wMle  arranging  the  Amphibia  as  a 
separate  class  of  the  vortebrata,  >^pply  the  term 
Batrachia  in  a  narrower  sense  to  an  order  of  this 
class,  including  the  frogs  and  toads,  or  the  tailless 
amphibians.  Hence  the  name  Anoura  is  sometimes 
given  to  this  order,  from  an,  the  Greek  negative 
prefix,  and  (mm,  the  Greek  word  for  a  'tail'  The 
chief  characteristics  of  the  batrachians,  when  the 
term  is  employed  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
Cuvier,  are  a  skin  devoid  of  hair,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  scales,  and  covered  only  with  a  layer  of 
mucus;  a  single  heart;  a  head  with  two  occipital 
condyles,  not  carried  upon  a  narrower  neck;  and 
young  produced  from  eggs  enveloped  in  a  membrane, 
and  not  in  a  solid  shell,  and  presenting  at  their  birth 
a  different  form  from  diat  which  they  acquire  in  the 
course  of  their  development,  and  afterwards  pre- 
serve during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  last  feature 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  aU.  At  first  the  young 
live  in  the  water,  and  breathe  like  fish  by  means  of 
gills  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  neck:  they  swim  by 
means  of  their  tail,  and  have  no  limbs.  By  degrees 
lungs  become  developed,  and  the  gills  of  most  of 
them,  after  shrivelling  up,  fall  off:  at  the  same  time 
most  of  them  are  gradually  furnished  with  four 
limbs,  some  only  with  two,  and  some  remain  always 
destitute  of  them.  The  above-mentioned  fact  of  the 
gills  falling  off  in  most  cases,  but  not  in  others,  is 
the  foundation  of  the  division  that  is  usually  made 
of  the  order  of  the  batrachians  into  two  sub-orders, 
the  first,  the  Caducibranchiata,  including  those  whose 
gills  do  fall  off,  and  the  second,  the  Perennibranchiata, 
those  whose  gilk  do  not  fall  off.  The  Caducibranchi- 
ata are  i^in  subdivided  into  the  tailless,  as  the 
frogs,  and  the  tailed,  as  the  newts.  Compared  with 
other  orders  of  reptiles,  they  differ — (1)  From  the 
chelonians  in  having  no  claws  to  their  feet,  and  little 
or  no  development  of  their  sides,  in  laying  mem- 


branous eggs,  and  in  producing  from  them  young 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  metamorphosed;  (2)  From 
the  saurians  in  most  of  the  above  characters,  and 
moreover  by  the  form  of  their  vent,  which  is  always 
round  and  terminal,  or  arranged  longitudinally  when 
situated  at  the  origin  of  the  tail;  and  (3)  From  the 
ophidians  by  the  presence  of  feet  in  the  most  of  the 
species,  as  well  as  by  the  eyelids  and  the  presence 
of  a.  sternum. 

BATRACHOMYOMACHIA  (Gr.;  hatrackos,  a 
frog;  mytf  a  mouse;  and  machi,  a  battle),  the  battle 
of  tiie  frogs  and  the  mice — a  mock-heroic  poem, 
falsely  ascribed  to  Homer,  and,  apparently  the  Iliad 
travestied,  probably  composed  by  an  Alexandrian, 
in  which  a  war  between  the  frogs  and  the  mice  is 
described  with  much  himiour. 

BATTA,  a  country  in  the  north  of  Sumatra,  which 
stretches  between  Sinkell  and  Tabuyong,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island,  and  the  Bila  and  the  Rakan  on 
the  east  side.  The  whole  pop.  U  estinuited  at  about 
800,000.  The  s.il  is  fertile,  and  produces  chiefly 
camphor,  gum  benzoin,  cassia,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
The  language  of  the  Battas  is  a  settled  one,  and  ex- 
tensively written.  They  have  many  neatly  printed 
books. — ^There  is  another  Batta,  a  province  in  Africa, 
formerly  an  independent  state,  now  subject  to  Congo. 
Principal  towns,  Batta  and  Cangon. 

BATTA,  an  allowance  which  military  officers  in 
India  receive  in  addition  to  their  pay.  It  was  origin- 
ally given  only  when  the  officers  were  under  march 
or  in  the  field,  and  not  in  cantonments,  and  was  in- 
tended to  enable  them  to  provide  for  the  additional 
expenditure  to  which,  in  the  former  case,  they  were 
necessarily  subjected.  It  afterwards  was  paid  under 
all  circumstances,  but  in  1828  the  original  principle 
was  resumed,  and  a  considerable  difference  is  now 
made  between  active  and  cantonment  service. 

BATTALION,  the  tactical  unit  of  command  in 
infantry,  whereas  the  regiment  is  an  administrative 
unit,  and  may  or  may  not  consist  of  more  than  one 
battalion.  In  the  British  army  the  majority  of  the 
regiments  consist  of  but  one  battalion,  som  i  of  two, 
one  (insists  of  three,  and  two  consist  of  four.  The 
battalion  again  is  made  up  of  companies,  one  of  these 
being  the  grenadier,  another  the  light  infantry  com- 
pany; and  the  companies  are  further  subdivided 
into  souads.  The  English  battalions  at  home  have 
normahy  a  strength  of  800  rank  and  file;  but  their 
complement  of  men  is  not  absolutely  fixed;  and  in 
the  Crimea  in  1855,  the  battalions  consisted  of  2000 
rank  and  file,  divided  into  twelve  service  companies, 
four  reserve,  and  four  depot  companies.  The  number 
of  men  in  the  Prussian  battalions  on  the  war  footing 
is  1000,  divided  into  four  companies.  The  Austrian 
battalion  is  rather  stronger,  and  is  divided  into  six 
companies;  the  French  battalion  is  also  divided  into 
six  companies. 

BATTERING-RAM.  The  ancients  employed 
two  different  machines  of  this  kind — the  one  sus- 
pended, and  vibrating  after  the  manner  of  a  pen- 
dulum, and  the  other  movable  on  rollers.  The 
swinging  ram  resembled  in  magnitude  and  form  the 
mast  of  a  large  vessel,  sxispended  horizontally  at  its 
centre  of  gravity,  by  chains  or  cords,  from  a  movable 
frame.  Ligatures  of  waxed  cord  surrounded  the 
beam  at  short  intervals,  anch  cords  at  the  extremity, 
opposite  to  the  head,  served  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
plying human  force  to  give  the  oscillatory  motion. 
Other  cords,  at  intermediate  distances,  were  also 
sometimes  employed,  llie  rolling  ram  was  much 
the  same  as  the  above  in  its  general  constaiiction, 
except  that  instead  of  a  pendulous  motion,  it  received 
only  a  motion  of  simple  alternation,  produced  by  the 
strength  of  men  applied  to  cords  passing  over  pulleys. 
This  construction  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
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at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  These  machines  were 
often  extremely  ponderous.  Appian  declares  that,  at 
the  siege  of  Carthage,  he  saw  two  rams  so  colossal 
that  100  men  were  employed  in  working  each.  Vit- 
mvius  affirms  that  the  beam  was  often  from  100  to 
120  feet  in  length;  and  Justus  Lipshis  describes 
some  as  180  feet  long,  and  2  feet  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter, with  an  iron  head  weighing  at  least  a  ton 
and  a  half.  In  contrasting  the  effects  of  the  bo^r- 
ing-ram  with  those  of  the  modem  artillery,  we  must 
not  judge  of  them  merely  by  the  measure  of  their 
respectiye  momenta^  Such  a  ram  as  one  of  those 
described  by  Lipsius  would  weigh  more  than  45,000 
lbs.,  and  its  momentum,  supposing  its  Telocity  be 
about  2  yards  per  second,  would  be  nearly  quadruple 
the  momentum  of  a  40  lb.  ball  moving  with  a  velo- 
city of  1600  feet  per  second.  But  the  operation 
of  the  two  upon  a  wall  would  be  very  different 
The  ball  would  penetrate  the  opposing  substance, 
and  pursue  its  way  almost  undisturbed;  but  the 
efficacy  of  the  ram  would  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  duly  apportioning  its  intervals  of  oscillation. 
At  first  it  would  produce  no  obvious  effect  upon  the 
wall;  but  the  judicious  repetition  of  its  blows  would, 
in  a  short  time,  give  motion  to  the  wall  itself.  Firsts 
there  would  be  a  just  perceptible  tremor,  then  more 
extensive  vibrations;  these  being  evident^  the  assail- 
ants  would  adjust  the  oscillations  of  the  ram  to  that 
of  the  wall,  till  at  length  a  laige  portion  of  it,  par- 
taking of  the  vibratory  impulse,  would,  by  a  well- 
timed  blow,  fall  to  the  earth  at  once,  lliis  recorded 
effect  of  the  ram  has  nothing  analogous  in  the  results 
of  mod^n  machinery. 

BATTEBSEA,  a  parish  and  village,  England, 
Surrey,  in  a  low  situation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  across  which  there  is  here  a  wooden  bridge, 
oonnecthig  it  with  Chelsea  on  the  opposite  side.  A 
great  portion  of  the  parish  is  laid  out  in  market 
gardens,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  the  London 
market.  The  parish  church  is  a  neat  brick  building, 
and  contains,  amongst  other  interesting  monuments, 
one  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolingbroke,  sculptured 
by  Boubilliac.  Area  of  parish,  81,188  acres.  Pop. 
in  1871,  68,988. 

BATTERY,  in  the  military  art:— (1)  any  nused 
place  in  which  cannon  are  planted;  (2)  all  the  lines  of 
a  fortress,  behind  the  parapets  of  which  are  cannon. 
They  are  erected  in  the  open  field,  in  citadels,  on  a 
lake  or  the  sea,  before  a  pUoe  which  is  to  be  be- . 
sieged,  ftc.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  artillery, 
they  are  distinguiBhed  into  cannon,  howitzer,  mortar, 
&a  With  regard  to  their  object,  they  are  divided 
into  breach  batteries,  used  to  attack  the  faces  or 
aaUent  angles  of  the  bastion  or  ravelin,  in  order  to 
make  an  accessible  breach ;  batteries  en  iekarpe,  or 
oblique  batteries,  which  are  erected  beside  the 
breach  batteries,  under  an  angle  of  20-30  degrees, 
in  order  to  batter  a  breach  obliquely;  ricochet  bat- 
teries, which  command  the  enemy's  Unes,  so  that  the 
balls  roll  along  the  whole  length  of  the  rampart,  and 
render  it  insecure,  Ac.  Their  position  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  line  which  is  to  be  enfiladed.  Mortar 
batteries  have  the  parapets  inwards,  and  no  embra- 
sures. In  respect  to  their  position,  they  are  divided 
into  horizontal,  raised,  and  sunk  batteries.  The 
disposition  e£  floatin^batteries  may  be  various. 
Such  a  battery  commonly  consists  of  a  raft,  in  the 
middle  line  of  whidi  cannon  are  placed,  having  be- 
fore them  breastworks  made  of  bags  of  wool  The 
raft  is  fastened,  by  a  strong  cable,  to  a  beam  or 
anchor,  round  whicu  it  is  to  bs  moved,  and  brought, 
by  the  aid  of  oars  or  rudders,  to  the  proper  place. — 
(For  an  account  of  the  floating-batteries  invented  by 
d*Ar9on,  which  were  used,  in  1782,  against  Gib- 
raltar,   see   Eluot.)     During  the  Crimean  War 


armour-plated  floating-batteries  moved  by  steam- 
power  were  used  on  the  suggestion  of  Napoleon  III. 
(See  Navt  and  Wab-steamebs.)  A  battexy,  or  in 
this  sense  more  properly  a  field-batteiy,  also  signi- 
fies a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  varying  from 
four  to  eight,  which  are  for  tactical  purposes  under 
the  command  of  one  person.  The  texin  includes  also 
the  ammunition  waggons,  the  stores,  horses,  men, 
and  whatever  else  is  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
guns.  In  the  British  army  a  field-batteiy  consists 
of  six  pieces. 

In  experimental  physics,  lattery  is  a  oombination 
of  sevexal  jars  or  metallic  plates,  to  increase  the 
effect  of  electricity  and  galvanism.  (See  LEYDra* 
PHIAL  and  Galvanism.) 

BATTERY.    See  Assault. 

BATTEUX,  Chables,  honorary  canon  of  Rheims, 
bom  in  1713  at  Alland'huy,  a  village  near  Youzieni, 
in  the  department  of  Ardennes.  He  displayed  his 
gratitude  to  this  dty,  in  which  he  received  Ids  edu- 
cation, by  the  ode  Jn  CivitaUm  Remefuem^  1739. 
which  was  much  admired.  In  1750  he  was  invited 
to  Paris,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  in  the  colleges  of 
Lisieux  and  Navarre.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  philosophy  at  tha 
Royal  College.  In  1754  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1761  of  the 
IiVench  Academy.  His  constitution,  naturally  strong, 
sank  under  his  exertions,  and  he  died  July  14,  1780. 
His  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  M.  Delille,  then 
director  of  this  society.  Batteux  left  a  large  num* 
ber  of  valuable  works.  He  has  done  much  service 
to  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  by  introducing  unity 
and  system  into  the  numerous  canons  of  taste,  whi<di 
had  gained  a  standing  among  the  French  by  the 
example  of  many  eminent  men,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  poetry,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
•writer  on  esthetics,  notwithstanding  the  higher  point 
of  view  from  which  this  science  is  now  considered. 
Some  of  his  most  valuable  works  are  Xies  Beaux- 
Arts  r^uits  k  un  mdme  Frindpe,  Paris,  1747;  and 
Cours  de  Belles-Lettres  ou  Principes  de  la  litt^ra- 
ture,  Paris,  1774,  and  several  times  afterward<s. 
These  works  have  been  translated  into  many  other 
languages^  

BATTHYANYI,  Count  Louis,  a  distinguished 
Hungarian  patriot,  was  bora  at  Presburg  in  1809, 
and  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. On  coming  into  possession  of  a  large  fortune 
on  attaining  his  majority,  he  abandoned  a  military 
for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  in  process  of  time  a^ 
tained  the  rank  of  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Hungarian  diet.  Upon  the  brealdng  out  of  the 
conmiotions  of  1848,  Batthyanyi  took  an  active  part 
in  promoting  the  national  cause,  and  with  a  com- 
pany of  armed  vassals  came  forward  to  assist  it  in 
the  field.  After  the  entry  of  Windiscbgratz  into 
Pesth  in  January,  1849,  he  was  arrested  in  the  house 
of  his  sister-in-hbw,  the  Countess  KarolyL  After 
being  conveyed  to  various  places  he  was  finally 
brought  back  to  Pesth,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  The  execution  of  thia 
sentence  he  prevented  by  inflicting  several  wounds 
with  a  poniard  on  his  neck,  and  he  was  accordingly 
shot  on  the  evening  of  6th  October. 

BATTLE,  a  market-town  and  parish,  England, 
county  of  Sussex.  The  town,  in  a  valley  nearly 
encircled  by  wooded  hills,  7  miles  N.w.  of  Hastings, 
consists  chiefly  of  one  irregular  street,  in  which  there 
are  many  old-fashioned  buildings,  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  chmt^h  is 
ancient,  and  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  painted 
glass  and  numerous  antique  monuments.  There  are 
places  of  worship  also  for  Baptists,  Wesleyans, 
Swedenborgians,  and  Unitarians,  and  endowed  and 
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charity  Bchools.  Battle  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Tanning  is  likewise 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  original 
abbey  built  by  William  the  Norman  has  disapp^red, 
but  interesting  remains  of  a  subsequent  building, 
erected  on  the  same  spot,  exist,  including  the  gate- 
way, a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  decoratod  English 
style.  The  town  was  anciently  called  Epiton,  but 
changed  to  its  present  name  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings.    Pop.  3298. 

BA^LE.  The  object  of  a  war  may  be  obtained 
in  two  different  ways :  either  one  party  forces  the 
enemy,  by  skilful  manoeuYres,  marches,  demonstra- 
tions, the  occupation  of  advantageous  positions,  ^., 
to  quit  the  field  (which  belongs  to  the  province  of 
strat^y);  or  the  hostile  masses  approach  each  other, 
so  that  a  battle  becomes  necessary  to  determine  which 
shall  keep  the  field.  Troops  may  either  meet  by 
design  or  by  chance.  When  they  meet  by  chance, 
and  are  thus  obliged  to  fight,  it  is  called  a  rencontre. 
The  rules  for  insuring  a  successful  issue,  whether 
they  respect  the  preparations  for  the  conflict,  or  the 
direction  of  the  forces  when  actually  engaged,  be- 
long  to  tactics,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word. 
Strategy  also  shows  the  causes  which  bring  armies 
together,  and  produce  battles  without  any  agreement 
between  the  parties.  It  belongs  not  to  tMs  article 
to  explain  this  point.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
in  general,  that  armies  in  their  marches  (and  con- 
sequently in  their  meeting)  are  chiefly  determined 
by  the  course  of  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  a 
country.  In  ancient  times  and  the  middle  ages  the 
battle-ground  was  often  chosen  by  agreement,  and 
then  the  battle  was  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  a  duel 
en  groa;  but,  in  our  time,  such  trifling  is  done  away 
wiih.  War  is  now  carried  on  for  the  real  or  pre- 
tended interest  of  a  nation,  or  a  ruler  who  thhiks 
or  pretends  that  his  interest  is  that  of  the  nation. 
Wars  are  not  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  fighting, 
and  battles  are  merely  the  consequence  of  pursuing 
the  purpose  of  the  war.  They  arise  from  one  party's 
striving  to  prevent  the  other  from  gaining  his  object. 
Every  means,  therefore,  of  winning  the  battle  is  re- 
sorted to,  and  an  agreement  can  hardly  be  i^ought 
of.  In  this  respect  a  land  battle  is  entirely  different 
from  a  naval  battle.  The  former  is  intended  merely 
to  remove  an  obstacle  i]\  the  way  of  gaining  the 
object  of  the  war;  the  destruction  of  the  enemy, 
therefore,  is  not  the  first  thing  sought  for.  But  the 
object  of  a  naval  engsgement  is,  almost  always,  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy ;  those  cases  only  excepted, 
in  which  a  fleet  intends  to  bring  supplies  or  rein- 
forcements to  a  blockaded  port,  and  is  obliged  to 
fight  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

As  the  armies  of  the  ancients  were  not  so  well 
organized  as  those  of  the  modems,  and  the  combat- 
ants fought  very  little  at  a  distance,  after  the  battle 
had  begun  manoeuvres  were  much  more  difficult,  and 
troops,  when  actually  engaged,  were  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  the  general  With  them, 
therefore,  the  battle  depend^  almost  wholly  upon 
the  previous  arrangements,  and  the  valour  of  the 
troops.  Not  so  in  modem  times.  The  finest  com- 
binations, the  most  ingenious  manoeuvres,  ore  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  better  organization  of  the 
armies,  which  thus,  generally  at  least,  remain  under 
the  control  of  the  general.  The  battle  of  the 
ancients  was  the  rude  beginning  of  an  art  now  much 
developed.  It  is  the  skill  of  the  general,  rather  than 
the  courage  of  the  soldier,  that  now  determines  the 
event  of  a  battle. 

Battles  are  distinguished  into  offensive  and  dcfcn- 
sive.  Of  course,  a  battle  which  ia  offensive  for  one 
side  is  defensive  for  the  other.  Tacticians  divide  a 
battle  into  three  periods — ^that  of  the  disposition, 


that  of  the  combat,  and  the  decisive  moment.  The 
general  examines  the  strength,  reconnoitres  the  posi- 
tion, and  endeavours  to  leam  the  intention  of  the 
enemy.  If  the  enemy  conceals  his  plan  and  position, 
skirmishes  and  partial  assaults  are  often  advisable, 
in  order  to  disturb  him,  to  obtain  a  view  of  his  move* 
ments,  to  induce  him  to  advance,  or  with  the  view 
of  making  prisoners,  who  may  be  questioned,  &c 
Since  the  generad  cannot  direct  all  these  operations 
in  person,  officers  of  the  staff  assist  him;  single 
scouts  or  small  bodies  are  sent  out,  and  spies  are 
employed.  Every  means  is  made  use  of  for  obtain- 
ing information  of  the  enemy,  or  the  ground  on 
which  the  battle  is  likely  to  take  place.  According 
to  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  the  state  of  the 
troops,  the  plan  of  the  battle,  or  the  disposition,  is 
made ;  and  here  military  genius  has  an  opportunity 
to  dii^lay  itself.  Napoleon's  dispositions  were  resJ 
master-pieces.  To  the  disposition  also  belongs  the 
detaching  of  large  bodies  which  ore  to  co-operate  in 
the  battle,  but  not  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  chief.  The  plan  of  the  battle  itself,  the  position 
of  the  troops,  &c.,  is  called  the  order  of  battle  {ordrc 
de  hataille).  This  is  either  the  parallel,  or  the  in- 
closing (if  the  enemy  cannot  develop  his  forces,  or 
you  are  strong  enough  to  outflank  him),  or  the 
oblique.  (See  Attack.)  "Wlien  each  division  of 
troops  has  taken  its  position,  and  received  its  orders, 
and  the  weaker  points  have  been  fortified  (if  time 
allows  it),  the  artillery  placed  on  the  most  favour- 
able points,  all  chasms  connected  by  bridges,  villages, 
woods,  &c.,  taken  possession  of,  and  all  impediments 
removed  as  far  as  possible  (wUch  very  often  cannot 
be  done,  except  by  fighting),  then  comes  the  second 
period — ^that  of  the  engagement.  The  combat  begins, 
either  on  several  points  at  a  given  signal,  as  is  the 
case  when  the  amdes  are  very  large,  and  a  general 
attack  is  intended,  as,  for  instance,  at  Leipzig,  where 
three  fire-balls  gave  tiie  signal  for  battle  on  Uie  side 
of  the  allies ;  or  by  skirmishes  of  the  light  troops, 
which  is  the  most  common  case.  The  wrtiUery  en- 
deavours to  dismount  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  to 
destroy  his  columns,  and,  in  general,  to  break  a  pas- 
sage, if  possible,  for  the  other  troops.  The  forces, 
at  the  present  day,  are  brought  into  action  moetlv 
in  columns,  and  not,  as  formerly,  in  long  but  weak 
lines.  Here  the  skill  of  the  commanders  of  bat- 
talions is  exerted.  Upon  them  rests  the  principal 
execution  of  the  actual  combat.  The  plans  and 
orders  of  a  general  reach  only  to  a  certain  point ;  the 
chiefs  of  battalions  must  do  the  great  work  of  the 
battle.  Before  the  battle,  the  general  places  himself 
upon  a  point  from  which  he  can  see  the  conflict,  and 
where  he  can  easily  receive  reports.  A  few  men  are 
near  him  as  his  body-guard ;  others  take  charge  of 
the  plans  and  maps;  telescopes  are  indispensable. 
He  often  sends  one  of  his  aids  to  take  instant  com- 
mand of  the  nearest  body  of  cavalry,  in  order  to 
execute  an  order  which  must  be  carried  into  effect 
quickly.  He  receives  the  reports  of  the  generals 
under  him,  and  gives  new  orders;  disposes  of  the 
troops  not  yet  in  action ;  strengthens  weak  points ; 
throws  his  force  on  the  enemy  where  he  sees  them 
waver ;  or  changes,  if  necessary,  with  a  bold  and 
ingenious  thought,  the  whole  order  of  battle.  The 
general  now  uses  every  means  to  bring  on  the  third 
period  of  the  battle — ^the  decisive  moment.  Any- 
thing which  can  carry  disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  is  of  great  use.  If  he  begins  to  waver,  or  to 
retreat  in  order,  or  to  flee  in  disorder,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  follow  up  the  victory  with  all  possible 
vigour  and  celerity.  This  is  tm  important  as  victory 
itself.  Napoleon  was,  till  the  last  war  in  Germany, 
a  master  in  this  particular.  There  are  three  maxima 
OS  important  for  the  general  as  they  are  simple : — 
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(1)  Know  your  enemy,  his  Btrength  and  intentions ; 

(2)  make  iJl  the  operations  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
parts  coincide,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  great 
plan  of  the  battle ;  (3)  pursue  victory  to  the  utmost. 
Several  games  have  been  invented  to  explain  the 
manner  of  conducting  war  and  battles,  in  which  the 
effect  of  cannon,  &c.,  is  represented  by  dice ;  pieces 
of  lead,  differently  coloured,  represent  the  different 
troops.  Such  games  are  popular  among  the  German 
officers. 

BATTLE,  Wager  op.    See  Appeal. 

BATTLE-AXE,  a  weapon  much  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  by  the  people 
who  fought  on  foot.  It  was  not  uncommon,  how- 
ever, among  the  knights,  who  used  also  the  mace,  a 
species  of  iron  club  or  hammer.  Both  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  different  collections  of  old  arms  in  Europe.  Both 
these  weapons,  and  another  kind,  called  in  Grerman 
Morgenstem  (morning-star),  consisting  of  a  staff, 
having  an  iron  ball  at  the  end,  with  cross  iron 
spikes,  served  to  give  stunning  blows,  whose  force 
was  felt  through  the  iron  armour  of  the  knights. 
Knights  used  chiefly  Uie  AforgensUm  and  the  mace. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  employ  the  battle- 
axe,  though  it  was  found  among  contemporary 
nations.  In  fact,  the  axe  is  one  of  the  earliest 
weapons,  iti  use  as  an  instrument  of  domestic  indus- 
try naturally  suggesting  its  application  for  purposes 
of  offence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  always  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  the  art  of  fencing,  attacking, 
and  guarding  is  cultivated ;  because  the  heavier  tiie 
blow  given  with  this  instrument,  the  more  will  it 
expose  the  fighter.  It  is  a  weapon  which  affords 
hardly  any  guard,  and  it  never  would  have  remained 
so  long  in  use  in  the  middle  ages,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  iron  armour,  which  protected  the  body  from 
everything  but  heavy  blows.  In  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  the  battle-axe  was  tnuch  employed. 
At  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  King  Robert  Bruce 
dave  an  English  champion  down  to  the  chin  with 
one  blow  of  his  axe.  The  Lochaber-axe  remained  a 
formidable  implement  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of 
the  Highlanders  to  a  recent  period,  and  was  used  by 
the  old  city  guard  of  Edinburgh. 

BATTLE-PIECE,  a  painting  which  represents  a 
battle,  exhibiting  large  masses  of  men  in  action. 
The  armour  of  the  ancients,  and  the  whole  array  and 
action  of  their  battles,  i^ord  subjects  much  more 
favourable  to  the  artist  than  the  straight  lines  or 
condensed  columns  and  the  fire-arms  of  the  modems. 
A  painter  of  battle-pieces  ought  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  horses  and  men,  and, 
if  possible,  to  have  seen  a  battle,  as  few  persons  are 
able  to  form  from  hearsay  an  accurate  idea  of  such 
a  scene.  Some  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  this  kind 
are  the  Battle  of  Constantino,  of  which  the  cartoons 
were  drawn  by  Raphael,  and  which  was  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano ;  Lebrun's  Battles  of  Alexander;  and 
the  Battles  of  the  Amazons,  by  Rubens.  From  these 
may  be  distinguishoff  the  skirmishes,  surprises,  &c., 
which  are  represented  with  so  much  skill  by  Antonio 
Tompesta,  John  Snellink,  Jos.  van  der  Velde,  John 
Asselyn,  Peter  Snayers,  Robert  von  Hoek,  Fuloone, 
called  oracolo  dtllf  haitarflit^  James  Courtois,  Francis 
van  der  Meulen,  Philip  Wouvermans,  Charles  Brey- 
del,  Henry  Verschuuring,  and  George  Philip  Ru- 
gendas. 

BATTOGES,  Battacks,  two  thin  sticks,  with 
wliich  criminals  in  Russia  were  formerly  l)eaten  upon 
their  naked  backs,  llie  criminal  was  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  one  of  the  executioners  sat  u{K>n  his 
hea<l,  another  u))on  his  feet.  By  the  code  of  Cath- 
arine II.  this  punishment  was  alKilished 

BATTUKCAS,  La.h,  two  valleys,  inclosed  by  high 
mountains,  in  the  Spanish  pro>'ince  of  Salamanca, 


about  a  Spanidi  mile  long,  and  so  inaccessible,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Spaniards  for  several  centuries.  However,  a 
convent  of  Carmelites  was  built  in  the  Battuecas 
valleys  as  early  as  1559.  They  are  situated  so  low, 
that,  in  the  longest  days,  the  sun  only  shines  there 
for  four  hours.  The  oonmion  account,  that  these 
valleys  were  discovered  in  the  six-teenth  century  by 
two  lovers,  who  fled  there  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
their  families,  has  been  declared  by  Father  Fey  ioo 
to  be  unfounded.  Madame  de  Genlis  has  founded 
upon  this  story  her  romance  Las  Battuecas  (Paris, 
1816,  two  vols.);  but  she  labours  imder  a  mijitake 
when  she  asserts  that  M.  de  Bourgoing,  in  his  Tra- 
vels through  Spain,  has  quoted  as  an  lastorical  fact 
what  she  relates  of  the  Battuecas. 

BATURIN,  a  town,  Russia,  government  of,  and 
78  miles  s.  from  Czemigov ;  pleasantly  situated  on 
a  hill  near  the  SeKm,  a  tributary  of  the  Desha.  It 
contains  a  hands  me  chateau,  belonging  to  the 
counts  of  Rasumowski ;  a  convent,  and  eight  churches. 
The  inhabitants  depend  chiefly  on  agriculture,  and 
several  yearly  markets.  Baturin  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  hetmans  of  the  Cossacks ;  and  had  a 
fastness,  which,  on  the  revolt  of  the  celebrated  Ma- 
zeppa  in  1708,  was  demolished. 

BAUCIS,  in  fabulous  history  a  Phrygian  woman, 
the  wife  of  Philemon.  They  received  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  hospitably,  after  these  gods  had  been  de- 
nied hospitality  in  the  whole  country  while  travel- 
ling in  disguise.  A  deluge  destroyed  the  remainder 
of  the  people,  but  Philemon  and  Baucis,  with  their 
cottage,  were  saved.  They  begged  the  gocU  to  make 
their  cottage  a  temple,  in  whidi  they  could  ofliciate 
as  priest  and  priestess,  and  that  they  might  die  to- 
get^ier ;  which  was  granted.  Philemon  and  Baucis 
are,  therefore,  names  often  used  to  indicate  faithful 
and  attached  married  people. 

BAUHIX. — 1.  John,  an  eminent  botanist,  bom 
at  Basel  in  1541,  studied  medicine  under  his  father, 
who  long  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  there, 
after  his  Protestantism  had  driven  him  from  France. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  ardour  in  natural 
history  pursuits,  in  prosecuting  which  he  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Alps,  Italy,  and  the 
south  of  France,  preparing  matenals  for  a  Historia 
Plantarum,  which  occupied  Hie  larger  portion  of  his 
life,  but  was  not  published  till  1G50,  thirty -seven 
yean  after  his  death.  This  work,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes 5000  plants,  divided  into  forty  classes  or  books, 
is  in  three  vols,  folio,  and  is  considered  the  first  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  regular  form  to 

systematical  botany. 2.  Gaspard,  brother  of  the 

foregoing,  bom  at  Basel  in  the  year  1560,  was  at 
first  intended  for  the  Protestant  ministry,  but  having, 
like  his  brother,  manifested  a  decided  inclination  for 
medicine  and  botany,  was  allowed  to  follow  it,  and 
studied  first  at  Basel  and  then  at  Padua.  After 
finishing  his  studies  he  travelled  over  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  1580  returned  to  Basel,  bringing  with 
him  a  reputation  which  immediately  secured  him  tho 
chair  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  (in  1589)  that  of 
anatomy  and  botany.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the 
latter,  and  more  especially  on  his  two  works,  Pinax 
Theatri  Botanici,  Thcatrum  Botanictim.  He  died  ui 
1624.  The  name  and  merits  of  the  two  BaubiiM 
have  been  happily  commemorated  by  LinnaMis,  by 
giving  the  name  of  Banhinia  to  a  genus  belongin)^ 
to  the  nat.  order  Leguminosie,  and  remarkable  for 
having  its  leaves .  generally  divided  into  two  twin 

BAUMAXN'S  CAVERN  (in  Ger,  Baumannt- 
ht>hlf\  an  interesting  natural  cavern  in  the  Harz,  ia 
the  principality  of  Blankenbnrg,  on  tlie  left  bank  of 
the  Bode,  about  five  miles  from  Blankenburg,  in  a 
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limestono  mountain,  consisting  of  six  principal  apart- 
ments, besides  many  smaller  ones,  eyerywhere 
covered  with  stalactites.  The  earthy  ingredients 
of  these  petrifactions  are  held  in  solution  by  the 
water  which  penetrates  the  rock,  and  deposits  a  cal- 
careous stone.  The  name  of  this  cavern  is  derived 
from  a  miner,  who  entered  it  in  1672,  with  the  view 
of  finding  ore,  but  lost  his  way,  and  wandered  about 
for  two  days  before  he  could  find  the  entrance. 

BAUME,  AxTOiNE,  a  distinguished  chemist  and 
pharmaceutist,  bom  at  Senlis  in  1728,  obtained  the 
professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy at  Paris  about  1752,  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sdences,  chiefly  in  return^  for 
some  excellent  memorials  communicated  to  that 
body ;  wrote  Elements  of  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Pharmacy,  which  went  through  nine  editions  in 
France,  and  was  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages, and  contributed  by  his  discoveries  to  num- 
erous important  improvements  in  the  arts,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufactures  of  sal-ammoniac,  soap,  and 
porcelain,  in  gilding,  and  the  bleaching  of  silk.  He 
died  in  1804.  His  name  is  familiar  from  the  areo- 
meter which  he  invented,  and  which  is  still  in  use. 

BAUMGABTEN,  Alexandeb  Gottlieb,  an 
iMmte  and  clear  thinker  of  the  school  of  Wolf,  was 
bom  in  1714  at  Berlin,  studied  at  Halle,  and  was, 
for  a  time,  professor  extraordinary  there.  In  1740 
he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  and  died  there  in  1762.  He  is  the  foun- 
der of  iBsthetics  as  a  science,  and  the  inventor  of 
this  name.  He  derived  the  rules  of  art  from  the 
works  of  art  and  their  effects.  Hereby  he  distin- 
guished himself  advantageously  from  the  theorists 
of  his  time.  (See  ^Esthetics.)  His  ideas  of  this 
science  he  first  developed  in  his  academical  dis- 
cussion, De  Nonnullis  ad  Poema  pertinentibus  (Halle, 
1735,  4to).  George  Fr.  Meier's  Principles  of  all 
liberal  Sciences  (three  vols.,  Halle,  1748-50)  origi- 
nated from  his  suggestions.  Eight  years  later, 
Baumgarten  published  his  iEsthetica  (Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder,  1750-58,  two  vols.),  a  work  which  death 
prevented  him  from  completing. 

BAUR,  Febdinaitd  Christiak,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  theologians  of  modem  Germany,  founder 
of  the  'New  Tubingen  School  of  Theology,'  was  bom 
at  Blaubeuren,  where  his  father  was  pastor,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1792.  At  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
which  he  entered  in  1809,  he  devoted  five  years  to 
theological  studies,  and  in  1817  he  became  professor 
in  the  seminary  at  Blaubeuren.  While  holding  this 
position  he  published  his  first  work,  Symbolik  und 
Mythologie,  oder  die  Naturreligion  des  Alterthums 
(Symbolism  and  Mythology,  or  the  Natural  Religion 
of  Antiquity;  Stuttg.  1824-25),  by  which  his  emi- 
nent theological  abilities  were  so  clearly  manifested, 
that  in  1826  he  received  a  call  to  Tubingen  as  ordi- 
nary professor  in  the  evangelical  faculty  of  that 
university.  This  position  he  continued  to  occupy 
till  his  death,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1860.  His 
chief  works  belong  to  the  two  departments  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  dogmas  and  New  Testament 
criticism,  in  both  of  which  his  views  have  had  the 
most  powerful  effect  upon  the  theology  of  the  present 
day.  His  most  important  works  belonging  to  the 
first  class  are : — Die  christL  Gnosis,  oder  die  christL 
Iteligionsphilosophie  (The  Christian  Gnosis,  or  the 
Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Tub.  1835);  Die 
christL  Lehre  von  der  Yersohnung  (The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement;  Tub.  1838);  Die  christl. 
Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  Menschwerdung 
Gottes  (The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation;  TUb.  1841-3);  Lehrbuch  der  christl. 
Dogmongeschichte  (Compendium  of  the  History  of 
Chnstian  Dogmas ;  Stuttg.  1847).   To  the  second  class 


belong  Die  sog.  Pastoralbriefe  dcs  Apostels  Paulus 
(The  so-called  Pastoral  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul ; 
Stuttg.  1835);  Paulus,  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi, 
Sein  Leben  und  Wirken,  seine  Briefe  imd  seine 
Lehre  (Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Life 
and  Labours,  his  Epistles  and  his  Teaching ;  Stuttg. 
1845);  Ejritische  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Kahon- 
ischen  Evangelien,  &c.  (Critical  Inquiries  concern- 
ing the  Canonic  Gospels,  their  Relation  to  One 
Another,  their  Origin  and  Character;  Tub.  1847). 
He  has  also  written  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrine 
from  the  Origin  of  Christianity  down  to  the  End  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  which  was  published  in  a 
series  of  volumes  between  1853  and  1863,  the  last 
two  posthumously. — ^This  Baur  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  Gustav  A.  L.  Baur,  a  German  theologian  of 
the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  bom  in  1816,  and 
Bruno  Bauer,  a  biblical  critic  and  philosopher,  bom 
in  1809. 

BAUSE,  JoHA^'y  Fbiedricii,  a  distinguiiihed 
German  engraver,  bom  at  Halle  in  1738,  died  at 
Weimar,  1814.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  executed  many  highly  esteemed  engravings.  He 
was  a  member  of  several  academies  of  fine  arts. 

BAUTZEN,  or  Budissin,  capital  of  the  circle  of 
the  same  name  (pop.  in  Dec.  1871,  330,133),  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  upon  a  height  defended  on  the 
west  side  by  steep  rocks,  the  foot  of  which  is  watered 
by  the  Spree.  Among  the  13,165  inhabitants,  who  are 
principally  Lutherans,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Wends,  or  descendants  of  the  Vandals,  who  worship 
in  a  Lutheran  and  in  a  Catholic  church,  in  their  own 
language.  The  German  part  of  the  population,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  worship  together  in  the 
cathedral:  the  former  are  in  possession  of  the  third 
part  of  it,  including  the  high  altar,  sufficiently  laige 
for  the  sinall  Catholic  congregation;  the  nave  serves 
the  Lutheran  community  as  their  parish  church,  and 
the  mutual  spirit  of  toleration  in  both  parties  has, 
in  recent  times,  prevented  trouble  from  such  an 
arrangement.  Bautzen  has  fine  barracks,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers,  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  fustian,  cloth,  leather,  paper, 
and  machines,  and  considerable  trade  in  flax,  yam, 
and  wooL  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  fortified  by 
Otho  I.  It  contains  the  castle  of  Ortenburg,  which 
was  formerly  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Bohemiau 
kings.  It  was  taken  during  the  Seven  Years'  War 
by  the  Prussians  in  1757,  and  here  also  Napoleon 
defeated  the  united  armies  of  the  Russians  and  tho 
Prussians  on  the  2l8t  May,  1813. 

BAYABIA  [German,  Baiem;  French,  Bavitre\f 
a  kingdom  of  Central  Europe,  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, composed  of  two  isolated  portions  of  unequal 
size.  The  larger  portion,  comprising  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  monarchy,  is  included  beween  lat.  47* 
19'  and  50"  41'  N.,  and  Ion.  8'  53'  and  13"  50'  k; 
bounded  east  by  Bohemia  and  the  arch-duchy  of 
Austria,  south  by  Tyrol,  Yorarlbei^,  and  Lake  Con- 
stance, west  by  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  the  grand-duchy 
of  Hesse,  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau, 
north  by  the  states  of  Xhical  Saxony,  the  princi- 
palities of  Reuss,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  The 
smaller  portion,  the  Pfalz  or  Palatinate,  lies  west 
from  the  main  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  separated 
from  it  by  WUrtemberg,  Baden,  and  the  grand-duchy 
of  Hesse.  It  is  includ^  between  lat  48  57'  ftnd  49"* 
50'  N.;  and  Ion.  T  6'  and  S''  31'  £.;  and  is  bounded 
east  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  Baden, 
south  by  the  German  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
west  by  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces  and  a  portion 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  north  by  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse.  Bavaria  is  estimated  to  contain  an  area  of 
29,657  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  eight  circles 
{krti9e\  which  were  formerly  named  after  the  rivers 
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that  watered  them;  but  an  edict  of  Nov.  29,  1837, 
gave  the  circles  uew  names  and  new  boundaries. 


The  following  table  shows  the  new  and  old  names  of 
the  circles,  with  their  area  and  population: — 


CincLEs  (Ebeisb). 

Area, 
sq.  m. 

Popalation, 
187L 

Cazxr  Towvi. 

PopntatioB, 
1S7L 

Modem  Iiame. 

1.  Oberbftiem  (Upper  Bayaria). . . . 

2.  Niederbaiem  (Lower  BaTaria)  . . 
8  Pfftlu  (Pftlfttin***). . 

Ancient  J^atne. 
Isarkreifl  f  laer) 

6.614 
4,118 
2,226 

4,198 

2,226 

2,798 

8,604 
8,858 

841,570 
602,005 
615,104 

497,960 

540,963 

583,417 

586,122 
582,888 

Hnnioh 

PaiMu 

Spirea 

I^tiflbon 

Bairsuth 

( Anapach 

tKUmbeig 

WOnbuz]g. .... 

Augsburg 

169,478 
13,380 
13,241 

29,224 

17,887 
12.635 
82,929 

40.008 

61,284 

Uuterdonaukreis  (Lower  Danube).. 
Rheinkieia  (Rhine) 

4.  Oberpfalz  (Upper  Palatinate) ) 

and  Regensbnrg  (Ratiabon)..  f 

5.  Oberfiranken  (Upper  Franoonia). 

6.  Mittelfranken(MiddIe Franoonia) 

7.  Unterfianken    (Lower    Fran-) 

oonia)  and  Aachaffenburg. . .  f 

8.  Schwaben  (Swabia)  and  Neuborg 

llMmnlmtla  CRMrm^ 

Obermainkreie  (Upper  Main) 

Rezatkrviii  Hlezat^ 

Untermainkreis  (Lower  Main). .... 
OberdonaukreiB  (Upper  Danube)  . . 

At  date  of  cenaos  ttiere  were  11,364  Bavarian  eoldiers  in  France. 

29,637 

4,861.402 

Mountains. — ^Bavaria  is  a  hilly  rather  than  a  moun- 
tainous country.  A  large  portion,  more  especially 
south  of  the  Danube,  is  a  .plateau  country  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  kingdom  may  be  described  as  an 
upland  valley,  averaging  about  1600  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  intersected  by  numerous  large  streams  and 
ridges  of  low  hUls.  On  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by 
hills  of  a  greater  or  less  altitude,  either  quite  tipon 
the  frontier  or  only  at  small  distances  from  it.  The 
whole  south  frontier  is  formed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Noric  Alps,  offsets  from  which  project  far  into  the 
south  plateau  of  Bavaria^  Besides  numerous  peaks 
which  this  range  contains,  varying  from  4000  to  8000 
feet  high,  the  following  may  be  named  as  being 
above  the  latter  number: — ^the  Zugspitze,  10,894  feet 
high;  the  Watzmann,  9470  feet;  the  Hochvogel, 
8460  feet;  the  Madeler  Gabel,  8650  feet.  Passing 
along  the  valley  of  the  Inn  and  across  the  Danube, 
we  come  to  the  Bohemian  frontier,  formed  by  the 
Bohmerwald  Mountains  running  B.E.  to  N.W.,  and 
lowering  down  at  the  valley  of  the  Eger.  The 
highest  peaks  in  this  range  are  the  Bachel,  5102 
feet,  and  the  Arber,  5185  feet.  Crossing  the  Eger 
we  meet  with  the  Fichtelgebirce,  presenting  ^e 
Schneeberg,  3750  feet  high,  and  the  Ochsenkopf, 
3633  feet.  West  from  this  range,  and  along  itxe 
frontier  of  the  Saxon  ducal  territories  and  Hesse- 
Cassel,  run  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  under  various 
names,  Frankenwald,  Khongebirge,  &c.,  no  peaks  of 
which  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  3327  feet. 
The  west  mountain  boundary  of  the  Bavarian  valley 
is  formed  north  of  the  Main  by  the  Spessartwald 
range,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  WUrtembcrg  by  the 
Alb  or  Alp.  The  only  noteworthy  interior  ranges 
are,  in  the  V.W.,  the  Steigerwald;  and  in  the  n.e., 
miming  in  a  8.  w.  direction  from  the  Fichtelge- 
birge,  the  Franoonian  Jura;  a  low  limestone  range, 
containing  numerous  remarkable  stalactitic  caves. 
'Ilie  Pfalz  or  Palatinate  is  traversed  by  the  north 
extremity  of  the  Yosges,  the  highest  peak  in  this 
locality  being  the  Konigstuhl,  2162  feet  high. 

Laics. — The  lakes  of  Bavaria  are  neither  very 
numerous  nor  of  very  great  extent,  though  many  of 
them  present  exceedingly  picturesque  scenery.  The 
larger  are  all  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  south 
plateau;  the  smaller  within  the  range  of  the  Noric 
Alps.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  former  are,  Lake 
Ammer,  about  10  miles  long  by  2^  broad,  1736  feet 
above  the  sea;  Lake  Witrm  or  Stamberg,  about  12 
miles  long  by  3  broad,  1899  feet;  and  Lake  Chiem, 
9  miles  long  by  9  to  4  broad,  1651  feet  above  the 
sea.  Of  the  smaller,  the  more  remarkable  are  Lake 
Tegner,  about  3  milvs  long,  2586  feet ;  Lake  Wal- 
chen,  2597;  and  various  others  upwards  of  2000  feet 
above  the  sea-IeveL  Most  of  the  lakes  are  well 
supplied  with  fish. 


Hirers. — Bavaria  belongs  wholly  to  the  basins  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  with  exception  of  a  very 
small  portion  in  the  K.E.  comer,  which  through  the 
Eger  appertains  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  The  river 
Danube  interBects  the  main  portion  of  the  kingdom 
west  to  east  nearly  in  the  centrp,  and  before  it  enters 
the  Austrian  dominions  at  Passau,  where  it  is  still 
925  feet  above  the  sea,  it  receives  on  its  right  bank 
the  rivers  lUer,  Lech,  and  Isar,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Noric  Alps,  besides  numerous  smaller 
streams;  and  on  its  left  bank,  the  Womits,  Altmtihl, 
Nab,  and  Begen,  besides  other  lesser  streams.  Hie 
Main  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  part 
of  this  portion  of  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west^ 
and  is  navigable  for  steam- vessels  from  Bambeig  to 
the  Bhine.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Begnitz 
and  the  Saale.  In  the  Palatinate  there  are  no  streams 
of  any  importance,  the  Bhine  being  merely  a  boun- 
dary river. 

Climate. — ^If  we  except  the  valley  of  the  Bhine, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Main  in  Lower  Franconia, 
Bavaria,  even  including  the  Palatinate,  in  compari* 
son  with  other  German  states,  is  a  cold  country. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  47* 
Fahrenheit,  the  same  as  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
Winter,  30";  spring,  47**;  summer,  63";  and  autumn, 
47'. 

SoU  and  Vegetatumj  <t-e. — Bavaria  is  one  of  the 
most  favoured  countries  in  Grermany,  in  respect  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  its  soil,  due  no  doubt  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  to  the  undulating  nature  of  the  coun- 
try,  to  the  numerous  streams  by  which  it  is  watered, 
and  to  being  nearly  wholly  composed  of  Jura  lime* 
stone.  In  Uie  plains  and  valleys  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  all  kinds  of  crops,  but  not  until  hitely 
were  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  turned  to 
good  accoimt.  Ignorance  and  idleness  opposed  a 
barrier  to  improvement,  which  it  took  the  utmost 
efforts  of  an  enlightened  government,  aided  by  the 
general  spread  of  education,  to  remove.  At  length 
a  spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise  pervades  the  kin^r. 
dom,  improved  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  large  tracts  of  waste  land  have  been 
reclaimed  and  brought  under  the  plough.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats;  but  in 
some  districts  rice,  spelt,  maize,  and  buckwheat  are 
also  raised.  To  these  productions  of  the  soil  may  bo 
added  potatoes  (the  cultivation  of  which  is  yearly 
increasing),  tobacco,  and  fruit,  of  which  large  quanti- 
ties are  grown  in  the  volleys  of  the  Main  and  the 
lihine.  In  the  circles  of  Mittelfranken  and  Schwa- 
ben-Neuburg,  the  hop  plant  is  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  quantify  varying  from  80,000 
to  40,000  cwts.  per  annum;  and  the  vine  in  the  circles 
of  Pfalz  and  ITnterfrankcn.  The  latter  produces 
the  Franconian  wines;  the  best  wines  of  the  former 
are  produced  near  Deidesheim  and  Wachenheim. 
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The  celebrated  Steinwein  and  Leistcnwein  are  the 
produce  of  the  touth  dope  of  the  Marienbeig,  near 
the  town  of  Wttrzborg.  The  f oresta  of  Bavaria,  com- 
poaed  chiefly  of  fir  and  pine  trees,  cover  nearly  a 
third  of  ita  entire  sorface,  and  yield  a  large  revenue 
to  the  state;  much  timber  being  annually  eroorted, 
together  with  potashes,  tar,  turpentine,  ana  other 
pioducts  peculiar  to  these  wooded  regions.— -The 
principal  mineral  products  are  salt^  oou,  and  iron. 
The  first  is  a  royid  monopoly,  and  produces  a  con- 
siderable revenue;  the  latter  are  not  wrought  to 
nearly  the  extent  they  might  be,  though  a  consider- 
able number  of  iron-works  and  coal-mines  are  in 
operation.  Black-lead  is  found  in  several  places, 
and  pretty  largely  exported,  eepedaUy  to  America, 
where  it  is  used  for  making  crucibles.  Porcelain 
clay  of  the  finest  quality  likewise  abounds  in  some 
localities,  the  best  being  obtained  in  the  district  of 
Wunaiedel  in  the  Upper  Main. — ^Ih  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep  the  Bavarians  are  still  far  beUnd. 
Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  excellence  .of  their 
pastures,  the  stock,  generally,  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and  inadequate  to  the  home  consumption.  Improve- 
ment in  these  respects,  however,  is  now  in  progress, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  agricoltural  and  veter- 
inaiy  schools,  which  have  now  been  established  some 
time,  and  which  distribute  prizes  to  encourage  the 
breeding  of  stock.  Swine  are  reared  in  great  num- 
bers in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  poult^  and  wild 
fowl  are  abundant.  The  wolves  and  bears,  with 
which  the  forests  of  Bavaria  were  at  one  time  in- 
fested, are  nearly  extinct — ^The  manufactures  of  Ba- 
varia are  singly  very  unimportant,  being  mostly  on 
a  small  scale,  and  conducted  by  individuus  of  linoited 
capital  The  principal  artides  manufactured  are 
coarse  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  paper,  glass, 
earthen  and  iron  ware,  jewehy,  &&,  but  l^e  supply 
of  the  first  three  articles  is  inadequate  to  the  home 
consumption.  Of  leather,  TM^>er,  glass,  and  iron- 
ware, pretty  large  quantities  are  exported.  The 
optical  and  mathematical  instruments  made  at 
Munich  are  the  best  on  the  Continent,  and  are  prized 
accordingly.  But  the  most  important  branch  of 
manufacture  in  Bavaria  is  the  brewing  of  beer — ^the 
universal  and  favourite  beverage  of  the  country. 
There  are  upwards  of  5000  brewing  establishments 
in  the  kingdom,  which  have  been  calculated  to  supply 
on  an  average  about  twenty  gallons  a  year  to  every 
individual  of  the  population.  The  beer  is  neither 
so  strong  nor  so  sweet  as  Scotch  ale ;  but  is  of  more 
delicate  flavour,  and  forms  a  pleasant  and  whole- 
some beverage.  It  is  not  only  consumed  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  countzy,  but  is  sent  to  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  even  as  far  as  America  and  India. 
A  large  portion  of  the  industrial  population  main- 
tain themselves  by  weaving  linen,  and  by  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  in  wood  (some  of  which  are  of 
beautiful  workmanship),  and  by  the  felling  and 
hewing  of  timber.  Notwithstanding  its  favourable 
geographical  position,  and  other  natural  advantages, 
^e  trade  of  Bavaria  is  very  limited.  The  total 
value  of  goods  exported  annually  does  not  exceed 
£1,500,000.  Principal  exports — com,  timber,  wine, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  butter,  salt,  iron,  leather,  glass, 
hops,  fruit,  beer,  &&  Imports--fiugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  drugs,  copper,  oil,  spices,  dye-stuffs, 
silk  and  silk  goods,  lead,  &c.— From  its  position  Ba- 
varia enjoys  a  considerable  portion  of  transit  trade, 
much  facilitated  by  the  good  roads  that  traverse  the 
country  in  all  directions.  The  means  of  communi- 
cation are  now  very  complete.  The  Danube,  the 
Bhine,  the  Main,  tiie  Begnitz,  &c.,  afford  ample 
scope  for  inland  navigation,  besides  l^e  Konig  Lud- 
ivig  Canal,  which  connects  the  Main  at  Bamberg 
wi5i  the  Altmtihl  a  short  distance  above  its  em- 


bouchure in  the  Danube,  thus  establishioff  direct 
water  communication  through  the  Bhine  between 
the  Grerman  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea  The  railway 
system,  which  is  now  managed  as  a  part  of  the  im- 
perial system  of  railways  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Grerman  Empire,  haa  been  carried  out  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  lines  are  partly  state  pro- 
perty, partly  private.  The  total  length  in  actual 
operation  is  already  above  2000  miles;  but  in  1869  a 
law  was  passed  in  the  Bavarian  chambers,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  twenty-two  new  lines,  at  a 
cost  of  92,000,000  florins  (£7,650,000),  which,  when 
completed,  will  add  about  1200  miles  to  the  lei^gth 
of  railways  already  constructed;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Ostbahn  received  permission  to  extend  ita 
line,  at  a  cost  of  47,000,000  florins  (nearly  £4,000,000). 
Education  and  Art. — ^The  department  of  education 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  'Superior  Board 
of  Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs.'  A  com- 
plete system  of  inspection  is  established  throughout 
the  country;  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  including 
not  only  the  number  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars, 
but  also  the  conduct  of  the  teachers,  the  state  of  the 
bladings,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  funds 
available.  It  is  necessary  in  Bavaria,  before  admis- 
sion can  be  obtained  into  any  higher  school,  to  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  In  the  lower  school. 
Not  only  must  all  candidates  for  offices  imder  the 
state  pass  examinations,  but  examinations  are  held  of 
apprentices  in  trade  who  wish  to  become  roasters, 
and  even  of  officers  in  the  army  on  promotion.  There 
are  over  8000  schools  in  Bavaria,  attended  by  more 
than  600,000  pupils.  Attendance  on  school  is  com- 
pulsory up  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  l^ere  are  three 
universities  in  Bavaria — two  of  which  (Munich  and 
Wlirzbuig)  are  Boman  Catholic,  and  one  (Erlangen) 
Protestant.  The  University  of  Munich  is  attended 
by  about  1200  students,  and  in  1870  had  118  pro- 
fessors and  instructors;  that  of  Wflrzburg  had  66 
professors  and  instructors,  and  about  600  students ; 
and  that  of  Erlangen,  50  professors  and  instructors, 
and  under  400  students.  There  are  also  several 
lycea^  a  number  of  gymnasia,  numerous  Latin,  nor- 
mal, and  polytechnic  schools,  besides  academies  of 
arts  and  sciences,  fine  arts,  horticulture,  &,c  The 
capital,  Munich,  contains  a  library  of  600,000  volumea, 
including  16,000  MSS.;  several  scientific  and  liter- 
ary institutions,  academies,  and  national  societies, 
and  extensive  collections  of  works  of  art — ^Bavaria 
enjoys  the  honour  of  having  originated  a  school  of 
painting  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  known  as  the 
NUmberg  school,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Albert  Dilrer,  a  native  of  that 
town,  whose  works  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
those  of  his  great  Italian  contemporaries.  Hans 
Holbein,  who  excelled  Diirer  in  portrait,  though  far 
behind  him  in  historical  painting,  is  claimed  by  Ba- 
varia, but  neither  the  precise  locality  nor  the  date 
of  his  birth  is  known  with  certainty — ^Augsburg, 
Basel,  and  Griinstadt  being  severally  named  as  the 
one,  and  the  dates  1495  and  1498  aa  the  other.  To 
these  celebrated  names  have  to  be  added  those  of 
the  eminent  sculptors  Kraft  and  Yischer,  both  also 
Bavarians;  the  former  bom  about  1435,  and  tho 
latter  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century.  The 
master-piece  of  the  latter  distinguished  artist  is  the 
bronze  shrine  of  St.  Sebaldus  ui  Ntimbeig,  esteemed 
a  marvel  of  art  for  beauty  of  design  and  delicacy 
of  workmanship.  The  most  celebrated  of  Kraft's 
works  is  the  remarkable  tabernacle  in  stone,  affixed 
against  one  of  the  columns  of  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  also  in  Numberg.  The  restoration 
of  Bavarian  pre-eminency  in  modem  times,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fine  arts,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  owing  to  Louis  L,  whose  love  of  art 
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and  lilieral  patronage  have  rendered  the  capital 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Europe. 

Jlelujion. — There  is  no  predominant  church  in  Ba- 
varia, but  the  prevailing  religion  is  the  Boman 
Catholic,  professed  by  3,441,029  in  1867.  The  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  remainder  are  Lutherans 
<1,325,44C),  Reformed  and  Jews  (49,840).  Although, 
however,  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  all 
others  are  free;  and  all  citizens,  whatever  their 
creed,  are  equally  admissible  to  the  same  public 
functions  and  employments,  and  possess  the  same 
civil  and  political  rights.  The  articles  of  the  con- 
cordat concluded  with  the  pope  are  subordinate  in 
their  application  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
state.  By  an  ordinance  of  Louis  I.  females  are  pro- 
hibited from  pronouncing  any  monastic  vow  until 
after  having  passed  their  thiity-third  year.  The 
dioceses  of  Bavaria  comprise  two  archbishoprics, 
Munich  and  Bamberg;  ana  six  bishoprics,  Augsburg, 
Batisbon,  Eichstadt,  Passau,  WUrzburg,  and  Spires. 
The  salaries  are  paid  by  government.  In  Bavaria 
marriage  between  individuals  having  no  capital  can- 
not take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  principal 
persons  appointed  to  superintend  the  poor  institu- 
tions, who,  if  they  grant  such  liberty  where  there 
are  no  means  of  supporting  the  children  that  may 
spring  from  such  marriage,  render  themselves  liable 
for  their  maintenance.  The  law  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  prevent  improvident  marriages,  for  which 
it  seems  certainly  better  adapted  than  for  the  promo- 
tion of  morality. 

People. — In  personal  appearance  the  Bavarians 
are  stout  and  vigorous,  well  adapted  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war,  and  are  in  general  considered  as 
good  soldiers.  They  are  indolent,  addicted  to  drink- 
ing and  to  immoral  practices,  but  are  brave,  patriotic, 
and  faithful  to  their  word.  Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  were  de- 
scribed as  coarse  in  the  extreme,  and  strongly  marked 
with  the  superstitious  bigotry  of  their  religious  creed; 
but,  since  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
a  great  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place,  llie 
peasantry  are  clad  in  long  loose  snuff-coloured  coats, 
lined  or  edged  with  pink,  and  studded  in  front  with 
dusters  of  silver  or  white  metal  buttons,  thrown 
open  to  display  a  smart  waistcoat  of  various  and 
brilliant  colours;  their  hats  are  ornamented  with 
artificial  flowers.  Many  of  the  Bavarian  females 
are  handsome,  lively,  and  graceful.  They  dress 
smartly,  and  display  much  taste  in  their  attire. 
Some  of  them  wear  black  silk  handkerchiefs  tied 
tightly  round  their  heads,  decorated  with  flowen  or 
ribbons,  some  caps  of  silver  or  gold  tissue,  and  all 
having  their  hair  neatlv  braided.  German  is  the 
language  chiefly  spoken  by  the  Bavarians ;  but  they 
have  never  been  conspicuous  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  native  tongue. 

Comtitution. — Bavaria  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  now  forms  part 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  executive  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  king,  llie  legislature  consists  of  two 
chambers — one  of  senators,  and  one  of  deputies ;  the 
former  ct)mposcd  of  princes  of  the  royal  family,  the 
great  officers  of  the  state,  the  two  archbishops,  the 
heads  of  certain  noble  families,  a  bishop  named  by 
the  king,  the  president  of  the  Protestant  General 
Consistory,  and  any  other  members  whom  the  king 
may  create  hereditary  peers ;  the  latter,  of  members 
chosen,  one  to  eveiy  7000  families  or  35,000  persons. 
The  qualifications  are,  that  the  candidate  shall  have 
completed  his  SOth  year,  that  he  shall  be  a  free  and 
independent  citizen,  that  he  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Bomish  or  Reformed  Church,  and  pay  taxes  on  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  £766  at  the  least.     The  mem- 


bers are  chosen  every  six  years,  unless  dissolved  by 
tiie  king,  and  are  generally  convened  once  a  year, 
but  are  bound  to  assemble  at  least  once  every  three 
years.  Each  of  the  eight  circles  or  provinces  has  a 
provincial  government,  consisting  of  two  boards,  one 
for  the  management  of  the  police,  schods,  &&,  and 
the  other  for  the  management  of  financial  affairs. 
The  estimated  revenue  for  the  financial  year  1872-3 
was  110,188,260  florins  (£9,182,355),  and  the  public 
debt  at  the  edd  of  1869  was  425,175,254  florins 
(£35,431,271).  The  army  is  raised  by  conscription 
— every  man  being  liable  to  serve  from  the  1st  of 
Jan.  of  the  year  in  which  he  completes  his  20th 
year — ^and  it  forms  an  independent  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Grerman  Empire.  In  time  of  peace  it  is  under 
the  command  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  but  in  time  of 
war  it  is  placed  under  that  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
Grerman  army.  The  period  of  service  is  three  years 
in  the  active  force,  four  in  the  reserve,  and  five  in 
the  landwehr ;  and  no  Bavarian  can  settle  or  marry, 
or  accept  of  any  definite  appointment,  until  he  has 
fulfilled  his  military  liabilities.  On  a  peace  footing 
the  Bavarian  army  consists  in  all  of  32,820  men, 
and  on  a  war  footing  of  112,016  men. 

History. — ^The  Bavarians  take  their  name  from 
the  Boii,  a  Celtic  tribe  who  inhabited  the  districts 
which,  when  conquered  by  the  Romans,  became  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Vindelida  and  Noricum.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  this  territory  was 
overrun  by  various  Germanic  tribes,  who  formed  them- 
selves into  a  confederation,  like  that  of  the  Franks 
and  Marcomanni,  and  called  themselveB  Boiarii 
The  confederacy  of  the  Boiarii  was  made  tributary 
first  to  the  Ostrogoths,  and  then  to  the  Franks. 
Finally  the  sovereignty  over  them  was  assumed  by 
Charlemagne,  and  on  tiie  death  of  that  monarch  the 
kings  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  governed  it  by 
their  lieutenants,  who  bore  the  title  of  margrave, 
afterwards  converted  into  that  of  duke,  and  latterly 
(1623)  into  that  of  elector.  In  1070  Bavaria  pawed 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  Guelphs,  and 
in  1180  it  was  transferred  by  imperial  grant  to  Otho, 
count  of  Wittelsbach.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line  of  that  family  in  1777,  the  elector  palatine, 
Charles  Theodore,  added  the  Palatinate  and  the 
duchies  of  Juliers  and  Bez^  to  the  Bavarian  do- 
minions. In  1799  the  duke  Maximilian  Joseph  of 
Deux-Ponts  came  into  possession  of  aU  the  Bavarian 
temtoriee.  The  peace  of  LuneviUe  (Feb.  9,  1801) 
essentially  affected  Bavaria.  Whilst  it  lost  all  its 
possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  also 
the  lands  of  the  Palatinate  on  the  right  bank,  it 
obtained,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  imperial  edict, 
an  indemnification,  by  which  it  gained,  in  addition 
to  the-  amount  lost,  a  surplus  of  2109  square  miles, 
and  216,000  inhabitants. 

In  1805  Bavaria  was  raised,  by  the  treaty  of  Prea- 
burg,  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  with  some  further 
accessions  of  territory,  all  of  which  were  confirmed 
by  the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  by  which  also  a 
great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Palatinate  was  re- 
stored. In  1848  the  discreditable  conduct  of  the 
Xing  of  Bavaria,  in  maintaining  an  open  liaUon 
with  a  wandering  actress  who  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Lola  Montez,  had  thoroughly  alienated  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  quickened  that  desire  of 
political  change  which  had  previously  existed.  In 
this  spirit  the  people,  early  in  March,  1848,  de- 
manded the  immediate  convocation  of  the  chambers, 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  judicial  triab  should  be 
public,  that  an  electoral  reform  should  be  granted, 
and  that  the  army  should  take  an  oath  to  ob8er>'e 
the  constitution.  The  king  having  refused,  tumults 
occurred,  and  King  Louis  announced  his  resignation 
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of  the  Bceptrs  to  his  son,  Maximilian  11.,  under 
whom  tiie  refomui  and  modificattona  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  carried  out  Maximilian  died  in  1864, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  II.  In  the  war  of  1866 
Bavaria  sided  with  Austria,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  was  obliged,  by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  22  in  the  same 
year,  to  cede  a  small  portion  of  its  territoiy  to 
Prussia,  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  30,000,000 
florins  (£2,500,000).  Soon  after  Bavaria  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  in  1867  joined 
the  Zollverein  under  Prussian  regulations.  In  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  the  Bavarians  took 
a  prominent  part,  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  the 
Kmg  of  Bavaria,  on  behalf  of  all  the  other  princes 
and  the  senates  of  the  free  cities  of  Grermany,  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  agreed  to  accept  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Since  Jan.  1871  Bavaria  has 
been  a  part  of  the  German  Empire,  and  is  represented 
in  the  Bundesrath  by  six,  and  in  the  Reichstag  by 
forty-eight  members.  # 

BAVIUS,  Marcus,  and  M^TVIUS,  still  notori- 
ous as  two  miserable  poets  and  presumptuous  critics, 
satirized  by  Virgil. 

BAXTER,  Andbew,  a  Scotch  philosopher  and 
metaphysician.  He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and 
was  educated  at  King's  College  in  that  city,  after 
which  he  was  employed  as  a  private  tutor.  About 
1730  he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul;  wherein  the  Immateriality  of  the 
Soul  is -Evinced  from  the  Principles  of  Reason  and 
Philosophy.  In  1741  he  went  abroad  with  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  remained  for  some  years  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  Dutch  literati.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1747, 
and  resided  at  Whittingham,  in  East  Lothian,  where 
he  died  in  1750,  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Latin  treatise  entitled  Matho  sive  Cos- 
motheoria,  Puerilis  Dialogus,  which  he  afterwards 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  two  vols. 
12mo. 

BAXTER,  Richard,  the  most  eminent  of  the 
English  nonconforming  divines  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Rowton,  in 
Shropcdiire,  in  1615.  The  example  of  his  father, 
who  was  accused  of  Puritanism,  gave  him  a  serious 
turn  very  early  in  life.  After  receiving  his  edu- 
cation he  was  sent  to  London,  under  the  patronage 
of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  master  of  the  revels ;  but  he 
soon  returned  into  the  country  with  a  view  to  study 
divinity;  and,  in  1638,  received  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  imposition  of  the  oath  of 
universal  approbation  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  usually  termed  the  et 
cccUra  oath,  detached  hun  and  many  others  from  the 
Establishment.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he 
sided  with  the  Parliament,  and,  after  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  accepted  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to 
Colonel  Whalley's  regiment.  He  is  said  to  have 
been,  the  whole  of  this  time,  a  friend  to  the  Estab- 
lishment, according  to  his  own  notions,  and  to  have 
repressed  sectaries  as  much  as  he  was  able.  In 
1647  he  retired,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  from 
his  military  chaphdnship,  and  when  he  recovered 
oppoe«d  the  measures  of  tiiose  in  power,  and  preached 
urgently  against  the  Covenant.  He  even  endeav- 
oured to  persuade  the  soldiery  not  to  encounter  the 
Scottish  troops  who  came  into  the  kingdom  with 
Charles  II.,  and  hesitated  not  to  express  an  open 
dislike  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  told, 
in  a  conference  very  characteristic  of  both  parties, 
that  the  people  of  England  deemed  the  ancient 
monarchy  a  blessing.  The  fact  is,  that  Baxter,  with 
many  more  zealous  religious  partisans,  held  dvil 
liberty  to  be  of  secondary  consequence  to  what  he 
esteemed  true  religion,  and  appears,  from  the  tenor 


of  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  Cromwell,  to 
have  deemed  the  toleration  of  separatists  and  sec- 
taries the  grand  evil  of  his  government.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  Savoy  Conference,  to  draw 
up  the  reformed  liturgy.  The  active  persecution  of 
the  Nonconformists  soon  followed;  and,  upon  the 
passing  of  the  act  against  conventicles,  he  retired, 
and  preached  more  or  less  openly,  as  the  act  was 
more  or  less  rigidly  enforced.  After  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  in  1685,  he  was  arrested  for  somo 
passages  in  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
supposed  hostile  to  Episcopacy,  and  was  tried  for 
sedition.  The  violence  of  Jeffreys,  who  would 
neither  hear  the  accused  nor  his  counsel,  produced 
a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds. 
He  was  sentenced  to  two  years*  imprisonment,  and 
a  heavy  penalty,  which,  after  a  short  confinement, 
the  king  remitted, 'probably  with  some  degree  of 
compunction  for  the  manner  of  its  infliction.  Hence- 
forward Baxter  lived  in  a  retired  manner  till  his 
death  in  1691.  His  wife  cheerfully  shared  all  his 
sufferings  on  the  score  of  conscience,  both  in  and  out 
of  prison.  The  character  of  Baxter  was  formed  by 
his  age;  his  failing  was  subtle  and  controversisl 
theology;  his  excellence,  practical  piety.  In  divinity 
he  sought  to  establish  a  resting-place  between  strict 
Calvinism  and  high-church  Arnunianism,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  dection  and  the  rejection  of  reprobation. 
Christ,  he  considered,  died  for  some  especially,  and 
for  all  generally;  that  is  to  say,  all  possess  the  means 
of  salvation.  A  body  called  Bttxterians  long  acknow- 
ledged these  distinctions;  and  the  Nonconformist 
clergy,  after  the  Revolution,  were  divided  between 
this  body,  the  pure  Calvinists,  and  the  high-church 
passive-obedient  Arminians.  Baxter  was  a  volumin- 
ous writer:  his  Saints*  Everlasting  Rest,  and  the 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  have  been  extraordinarily 
popular. 

BAYADERE,  in  the  East  Indies,  young  girls, 
from  ten  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  are  in- 
structed in  dancing,  singing,  and  acting  little  plays. 
They  are  under  the  care  of  matrons,  who  are  experi- 
enceid  in  all  female  arts,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
pleasing.  These  select  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people  the  most  beautiful  girls,  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  secure  them  by  inoculation  from  tho 
disfiguring  consequences  of  the  small-pox,  and  in- 
struct them  in  all  the  arts  of  their  profession,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  amuse  the  rich  and  minister  to 
their  passions.  Their  presence  is  considered  neces- 
sary even  at  the  smallest  entertainments,  though 
they  are  known  to  be  mere  prostitutes.  After  their 
seventeenth  year,  when  their  first  charms  have  faded, 
they  retire  to  a  pagoda,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Brahmins,  who  scruple  not  to  pocket  the  gains  of 
their  prostitution.  This  word  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  bailadeira, 

BAYAMO,  or  St.  Salvadob,  a  town  of  Cuba, 
on  a  river  which  forms  a  port  on  the  s.E.  coast;  520 
miles  E.  8.  E.  Havannah;  Ion.  76*"  55'  w. ;  lat.  20"  46'  v. ; 
pop.  estimated  at  12,000.  The  town  is  about  20 
miles  distant  from  the  port  It  gives  name  to  the 
chaimel  between  the  mainland  of  Cuba  and  the 
islands  called  the  Queen's  Gardens. 

BAYARD,  or  moro  properly  BAYART,  Pierre 
DU  Terbail,  Chevalier  de,  called  the  kniyfu  withmtt 
fear  and  wilfund  reproach,  bom  in  1 476,  in  the  castle 
of  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  was  one  of  the  most  spot- 
less characters  of  the  middle  ages.  He  was  simple 
and  modest;  a  true  friend  and  tender  lover;  pious, 
humane,  and  magnanimous.  The  family  of  Terrail, 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Dauphin^,  and  was  celebrated  for  nobility  and 
valour.    Young  Bayard,  educated  under  the  eyes  of 
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his  uncle  Geoi^e  du  Terrail,  bishop  of  Grenoble, 
early  imbibed  in  the  school  of  this  worthy  prelate 
the  virtues  which  distinguished  him  afterwaros.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  received  among  the  pages 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  ally  of  France.  Charles 
VIII.,  who  saw  him  at  Lyons,  in  the  suite  of  this 
prince,  was  struck  with  the  de3cterity  with  which 
the  youth  managed  his  horse:  he  begged  him  of  the 
duke,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Paul  of 
Luxemburg,  count  de  Ligny.  The  tournaments 
were  his  firat  field  of  glory. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  accompanied  Charles 
YIII.  to  ItfJy,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
the  battle  at  Verona^  where  he  took  a  standard.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL,  in  a  battle 
near  Milan,  he  pursued  the  fugitives  with  such 
eagerness,  that  he  entered  the  city  with  them,  and 
was  taken  prisoner.  Ludovico  Sf orza  returned  him 
bis  arms  and  his  horse,  and  dismissed  him  without 
ransom.  Whilst  the  French  were  in  Apulia^  Bayard 
defeated  a  Spanish  corps,  and  made  their  leader, 
Don  Alonzo  de  Sotomayor,  prisoner.  He  treated 
him  with  generosity.  Sotomayor,  however,  not  only 
violated  hu  parole  by  flight,  but  calumniated  Bayard, 
who,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  time,  challenged 
him,  and  killed  him.  Afterwards,  like  Horatius 
Cocles,  he  defended  a  bridge  over  the  Garigliano 
singly  against  the  Spaniards,  and  saved  the  French 
army  by  checking  the  advance  of  the  victorious 
«nemy.  For  this  exploit  he  received  as  a  coat  of 
anns  a  porcupine,  with  the  motto  Vires  agnUnis  unua 
hdbet.  He  distinguished  himself  equally  against  the 
Genoese  and  the  Venetians.  When  Julius  IL  de- 
clared himself  s^&inst  France,  Bayard  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  his  plan  of  taking  the  pope  prisoner;  but  he 
refused  wiUi  indignation  an  offer  made  to  betray 
him.  Being  severely  wounded  at  the  assault  of 
Brescia,  he  was  carried  into  the  house  of  a  nobleman 
who  had  fled  and  left  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
exposed  to  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers.  Bayard 
protected  the  family,  refused  the  reward  of  2500 
ducats  which  they  offered  to  him,  and  returned,  as 
soon  as  he  was  cured,  into  the  camp  of  Gaston  de 
Foix,  before  Bavenna.  In  an  engagement  which 
shortly  after  ensued  he  took  two  standards  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  pursued  the  fugitives.  Gaston,  the 
hope  of  France,  perished  through  his  neglect  of  the 
advice  of  Bayard.  In  the  retreat  from  Pavia  Bayard 
was  again  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Grenoble; 
his  life  was  in  danger.  '  I  grieve  not  for  death,'  he 
said,  'but  to  die  on  my  bed,  like  a  woman.' 

In  the  war  commenced  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
he  displayed  beyond  the  Pyrenees  the  same  talents, 
the  same  heroism,  which  had  distinguished  him  be- 
yond the  Alps.  The  fatal  reverses  which  embittered 
the  last  years  of  Louis  XII.  only  added  a  brighter 
splendour  to  the  personal  glory  of  Bayard.  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  in  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian,  threatened  Picardy  in  1513,  and  besieged 
Terouane.  The  French  army  disgracefully  took  to 
flight.  Bayard,  with  his  accustomed  intrepidity,  made 
an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  enemy :  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  his  troop  was  on  the  point  of 
laying  down  their  arms,  when  Bayard,  perceiving  an 
Ki)*;liMh  officer  at  some  distance  from  him,  imme- 
diately gall(>i)ed  towanln  him,  preaenteil  his  sword  to 
his  breoHt,  and  cried,  'Yield,  or  die!'  The  Englinh- 
man  surrendered  his  swurd:  Bayard  immediately 
gave  him  his  own,  saying,  *  I  am  Bayard,  and  your 
captive,  an  you  are  mine.'  The  boldness  and  in- 
g»*nuity  of  this  action  j)leased  the  emperor  and  the 
Kiii^  cjf  Kiij^l.md,  who  d<'ciiU»<l  that  Bayard  netMli-d 
ijo  uiii'Oiii,  juitl  that  both  cai'ti'.cd  were  rck-ak'd  fn  m 
tliL'ir  j'v;«>l'-'. 


When  Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne,  he  sent 
Bayard  into  Dauphind  to  open  for  his  army  a  pas- 
sage over  the  Alps,  and  through  Piedmont.  Prosper 
Colonna  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  his  march,  expecting 
to  surprise  him,  but  Bayard  made  him  prisoner. 
This  brilliant  exploit  was  the  prelude  to  the  battle 
of  Marignano,  in  which  Bayard,  at  the  side  of  the 
king,  p^oimed  wonders  of  bravery,  and  decided 
the  victory.  After  this  glorious  day  Francis  was 
knighted  with  the  sword  of  Bayard.  When  Charles 
V.  invaded  Champagne  with  a  laxge  army,  and 
threatened  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  France, 
Bayard  defended  the  weakly-fortified  town  of  M^> 
ziferes  against  every  assault,  until  the  dissensions  of 
the  hostile  leaders  compelled  them  to  retreat  Bayard 
was  saluted  in  Paris  as  the  saviour  of  his  country: 
the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
and  a  company  of  100  men,  which  he  was  to  com- 
mand in  his  own  name — an  honour  which  till  then 
had  only  been  conferred  on  princes  of  the  blood. 
Soon  afterwards  Genoa  revolted  from  France : 
Bayard's  presence  reduced  it  to  obedience.  But 
after  the  surrender  of  Lodi  fortune  changed,  and  the 
Frendi  troops  were  expelled  from  their  conquests. 
Bonnivet  was  obliged  to  retreat  through  the  valley 
of  Aoeta;  his  rear  was  beaten,  and  hixmielf  severely 
wounded,  when  the  safety  of  the  army  was  com- 
mitted to  Bayard.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
Sesia  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy,  and 
Bayard,  always  the  last  in  retreat,  vigorously  at* 
tadced  the  Spaniards,  when  a  stone  from  a  blunderbuss 
struck  his  right  side,  and  shattered  his  backbone. 
The  hero  fell,  exclaiming,  'Jesus,  my  God,  I  am  a 
dead  man!'  They  hastened  towards  him.  'Place 
me  under  yon  tree,'  he  said,  'that  I  may  see  the 
enemy.'  Fof^want  of  a  crucifix  he  kissed  the  cross 
of  his  Bword,  confessed  to  his  squire,  consoled  his 
servants  and  his  friends,  bade  farewell  to  his  king 
and  his  country,  and  died  April  30, 1524,  surrounded 
by  friends  and  enemies,  who  all  shed  tears  of  admira- 
tion and  grief.  His  body,  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  was  embalmed  by  them,  given 
to  the  French,  and  interred  in  a  church  of  the  Minor* 
ites,  near  Grenoble.  His  monument  consists  of  a 
simple  bust,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  See  Hist,  de 
P.  Terrail,  dit  le  Chevalier  Bayard,  sans  Peur  et 
sans  Beproche,  by  Gayard  de  BerviUe  (new  edition, 
Paris,  1824). 

BAYAZID.    See  Bajazet. 

BAYAZID,  or  Bayezekd,  a  town,  Turkey  in 
Asia^  pashalic  of,  and  140  miles  B.S.  from  Erzeroom; 
B.w.  of  Mount  Ararat,  from  the  base  of  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  lava-covered  plain  10  miles  in  width. 
It  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  rugged  eminenoe, 
the  summit  of  which  is  fortified,  and  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  ramparts.  The  town  is  in  a  ruinous 
state;  most  of  the  houses  are  small  and  ill  built,  and 
the  streets  are  in  an  extremely  filthy  condition. 
Besides  the  extensive  palace  of  the  pasha,  the  town 
contains  two  Christian  churches,  three  mosques,  and 
the  famous  monastery  of  Kara-Keleeseh,  celebrat4.Hl 
for  its  beautiful  architecture  and  antiquity.  The 
inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Kurds  and  Armenians. 
The  former  amount  only  to  300  or  400  families;  the 
latter  to  not  more  than  190  families.  Kurdish  is 
the  common  language  of  the  place.  Some  trade  Ia 
carried  on  with  iiieorgia  and  Persia,  on  the  frontiers 
j  of  wliich  the  town  is  uituatod.     Total  pop.  5000. 

BAYIi^K,  John,  bom  at  Bhain,  in  Bavaria,  in 
1572,  practised  as  an  advocate  at  Augsburg,  but 
devoted  his  leisure  to  astronomy,  and  occupies  an 
important  place  in  its  histoir  from  having  publisht^l 
charts  of  the  stirs,  in  which  they  are,  for  the  fin^t 
time,  distill j^iiahed  by  letters.  His  work  cutitlcil 
Vr:;iu  uictria  was  fir-t   published   in  1003.      In  a 
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second  edition,  publiBhed  in  1627,  he  changed  the 
name  to  Goelmn  Stellatum  Christianiun,  because  he 
had  withdrawn  the  heathen  names  of  the  constella- 
tions, and  supplied  their  names  by  others  taken  from 
the  Bible,  talong  those  of  the  northern  constellations 
from  the  New,  and  those  of  the  southern  oonstellft- 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  giving  the  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  His 
letters  were  adopted  by  Flanuteed  and  others,  and 
are  now  univerukUy  used,  but  the  heathen  names 
have  kept  their  ground 

BAYEUX,  an  ancient  town,  Franoe,  department 
Calvados,  16  miles  N.w.  of  Caen,  with  9188  in- 
habitants. It  consists  of  antique  houses  of  singular 
appearance,  and  possesses  a  beautiful  cathedral  with 
a  tower  240  feet  high,  and  a  townhouse,  in  which 
one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  middle  ages 
is  preserved.  (See  Bateux  Tapbstbt.)  Bayeux  has 
manufactures  of  lace,  seige,  calico,  table-linen,  and 
porcelain,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  cattle, 
fish,  poultry,  and  dairy  produce. 

BAYEUX  TAP£STBY,  so  called  because  it  was 
originally  found  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  in  the 
hAtel  de  ville  of  which  town  it  is  still  preserved. 
The  fact  that  such  a  tapestry  existed  was  brought  to 
light  by  M.  Lancelot,  who  communicated  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  illuminated  drawing  of  a  portion  of  it  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  in 
1724.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  tapestry 
itself  in  1728,  whereupon  various  speculations  arose 
as  to  its  date,  its  origin,  and  its  purport  According 
to  tradition  it  is  a  contemporary  representation  of 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  discussions  upon  it  have  proved  that 
tradition  is  right.  It  is  thus  not  only  valuable  as  a 
relic  of  the  art  of  the  middle  ages,  but  it  has  also  an 
histoncal  value,  inasmuch  as  it  supplies  several  details 
of  the  great  event  which  it  portrays  which  are  not 
found  in  the  chroniders,  and  also  gives  us  an  exact 
picture  of  Norman  costumes  and  manners.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  worked  by  the  needle  of 
Matilda,  qneen  of  William  the  Conqueror,  assisted 
by  her  attendants,  and  to  have  been  presented  by 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  half-brother  of  William, 
to  the  church  in  which  it  was  found.  Whether  this 
id  so  or  not,  it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  the  tapestry 
is  not  later  than  the  eleventh  century.  During  the 
French  revolution  the  tapestry  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  destroyed.  In  1803  it  was  removed  to  Paris 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  when  he  was  meditating 
the  invasion  of  Britain  he  caused  it  to  be  carried 
from  town  to  town  and  exhibited  between  the  acts 
in  the  theatres.  It  was  brought  back  to  Bayeux  in 
1S04,  when  it  was.  placed  in  the  hdtel  de  ville,  in- 
stead of  the  cathedral,  its  former  resting-place.  The 
length  of  the  tapestry  is  214  feet,  and  its  height 
*20  inches.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
An  engraving  of  it  was  made  by  Stothard  for  the 
London  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1816. 

BAY  ISLANDS,  Colony  of,  an  island  group. 
Bay  of  Honduras,  off  N.  coast  of  state  of  Honduras, 
including  the  islands  of  Boatan,  Bonaoca,  Utille, 
Barbarate,  and  Helene.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
British  colony  in  1832,  and  was  ceded  to  Honduras 
in  1856.    Pop.  about  500. 

BAYLE,  PncBBE,  author  of  the  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary,  was  bom  at  Carlat,  in  the  county 
of  Foix  (Languedoc),  in  1647,  and  received  his  first 
instruction  from  his  father,  a  Calvinistic  preacher. 
He  gave  early  proofs  of  an  astonishing  memory  and 
of  a  singular  vivacity  of  mind.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years  he  entered  the  College  of  Puy-Laurens,  to 
finish  his  studies.  The  ardour  with  which  he  devoted 
hinutelf  to  them  weakened  his  constitution.  All 
boolu  were  eagerly  devoured  by  him;  his  taste  for 


logic  led  him  particularly  to  study  religious  contro- 
versies, but  Amyot*s  Plutarch  and  Montaigne  were 
his  favourite  works.  The  latter  encouraged,  without 
doubt,  his  inclination  to  scepticism;  perhaps  both 
contributed  to  give  to  his  style  that  vivacity,  that 
boldness  of  expression,  and  antique  colouring,  so  ob- 
servable in  it.  In  Toulouse  he  studied  philosophy 
with  the  Jesuits.  The  arguments  of  his  professors, 
and  still  more  his  friendly  discussions  with  a  Catho- 
lic priest  who  dwelt  near  him,  confirmed  his  doubts 
of  the  orthodoxy  of-  Protestantism,  so  that  he  re- 
solved to  change  his  religion.  His  conversion  was 
a  triumph  to  uie  Catholics.  BUs  family,  however, 
tried  all  means  to  regain  him,  and  after  seventeen 
months  he  returned  to  his  old  faith.  In  order  to 
escape  from  the  punishment  of  perpetual  excommu- 
nication which  the  Catholic  Church  then  pronoimoed 
against  apostates,  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to 
Copet,  where  Count  Dohna  intrusted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  sons,  and  where  he  studied  the  phi- 
losophy of  Des  Cartes.  But  after  some  years  he 
returned  to  France,  and  settied  in  Bouen,  where  he 
was  employed  in  teaching.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  the  society  of  learned  men  indemnified 
him  for  the  fatigues  of  an  occupation  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  for  the  thud  time. 

In  1675  he  obtained  the  philosophical  chair  at 
Sedan,  where  he  taught  with  distinction  until  the 
suppression  of  this  academy  in  1681.  He  was  after- 
waras  invited  to  discharge  the  same  duties  at  Rotter- 
dam. The  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1680,  which 
occasioned  an  almost  universal  alarm,  induced  him  to 
publish,  in  1682,  his  Pensdes  Diverses  sur  la  Com^te, 
a  work  full  of  learning,  in  which  he  discussed  various 
subjects  of  metaphysics,  morals,  theology,  history,  and 
politics.  It  was  followed  by  his  Critique  G^n^rale  de 
r  Histoire  du  Calvinisms  de  Maimboui^.  This  work, 
received  with  equal  i^probation  by  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  esteemed  by  Maimbourg  himself, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  his  colleague,  the  theologian 
Jurieu,  whose  Refutation  du  P.  Maimbourg  had  not 
succeeded,  and  involved  Bayle  in  many  disputes.  He 
afterwards  undertook  a  periodical  work,  Nouvelles 
de  la  R^publique  des  Let^es,  in  1684.  A  letter  from 
Rome,  published  in  this  work,  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  caused  two 
violent  letters  to  be  sent  to  him.  Bayle  apologized, 
and  his  excuses  so  perfectiy  satisfied  the  queen,  that 
from  that  time  she  Kept  up  a  literary  correspondence 
with  him. 

The  death  of  his  father  and  of  his  two  brothers, 
together  with  the  religious  persecutions  in  France, 
induced  him  to  undertake  his  Commentairo  Philoso- 
phique  sur  ces  Paroles  de  I'Evangile;  Contrains-les 
d'Entrer;  which,  in  regard  to  style  and  tone,  is  not 
worthy  of  him.  Bayle  himself  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge it;  but  Jurieu,  who  probably  recognized 
its  author  by  the  zeal  with  which  toleration  is  de- 
fended in  this  work,  attacked  it  with  violence.  His 
hatred  only  waited  for  a  pretence  to  break  out  against 
Bayle;  he  found  it  in  the  Avis  aux  Refugio,  a  work 
in  which  the  Protestants  are  treated  with  little  cere- 
mony. Jurieu  not  only  accused  Bayle  of  being  the 
author  of  this  work  (which  certainly  is  not  his),  but 
also  of  being  the  soul  of  a  party  devoted  to  France, 
in  opposition  to  the  Protestants  and  allied  powers. 
Bayle  repelled  these  charges  in  two  publications;  but 
the  calumny  prevailed.  In  1693  the  magistrates  of 
Rotterdam  removed  him  from  his  office,  and  forbade 
him  to  give  private  instruction. 

He  now  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  composition 
of  his  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,  which  ho 
Bnt  published  in  1696,  in  two  vols.  foL  This  was 
the  first  work  which  appeared  under  liis  name.  Juricii 
opposed  him  anew,  and  caused  the  consistory,  iu 
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which  he  had  the  greatest  influence,  to  make  a  severe 
attack  upon  him.  Bayle  promised  to  remove  every- 
thing which  the  oonsiBtory  deemed  ofifensive;  but 
finding  the  public  had  other  views,  and  preferring 
rather  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers  than  ^at  of  his 
judges,  he  left  the  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trifles,  imaltered.  He  found  two  new  enemies  in 
Jacquelot  and  Le  Clerc,  who  both  attacked  hia  reli- 
gion: others  persecuted  him  as  the  enemy  of  his  sect 
and  his  new  country.  These  contests  increased  his 
bodily  infirmities.  His  lungs  became  inflamed;  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  use  any  medical  applications 
against  a  disorder  which  he  considered  as  hereditary 
and  incurable.  He  died,  so  to  speak,  with  the  pen 
in  his  hand,  in  1706,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 

'Bayle/  says  Voltaire,  'is  the  first  of  logicians  and 
sceptics.  His  greatest  enemies  must  confras  that 
there  is  not  a  line  in  his  works  which  contains  an 
open  aspersion  of  Christianity;  but  his  warmest 
apologists  must  acknowledge,  that  there  is  not  a  page 
in  his  conlToversial  writings  which  does  not  lead  the 
reader  to  doubt,  and  often  to  scepticism.'  He  com- 
pares himself  to  Homer's  cloud-compelling  Jupiter. 
'My  talent,'  he  says,  'consists  in  raising  doubts;  but 
they  are  only  doubts.'  The  confidence  of  most  theo- 
logians induced  him  to  undertake  to  prove  that  several 
points  are  not  so  certain  and  so  evident  as  they 
imagined.  But  he  gradually  passed  these  limits;  his 
penetration  caused  him  to  doubt  even  the  most  uni- 
versally acknowledged  facts.  Yet  he  never  attacked 
the  great  principles  of  morality.  Though  an  admir- 
able logician,  he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  physics, 
that  even  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were  unknown 
to  him.  His  style  is  natural  and  clear,  but  often 
prolijc,  careless,  and  incorrect.  He  himself  calls  his 
Dictionnaire  'une  compilation  informe  des  p^isaages 
cousus  k  la  queue  les  uns  des  autres.'  Without 
assenting  implicitly  to  this  modest  judgment,  we  must 
confess  that  the  articles,  in  themselves,  are  of  little 
value,  and  that  they  serve  only  as  a  pretext  for  the 
notes,  in  which  the  author  displays,  at  the  same  time, 
his  learning  and  the  power  of  his  logic.  The  charac- 
ter of  Bayle  was  gentle,  amiable,  disinterested,  highly 
modest,  and  peaceable:  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  literature.  The  most  esteemed  edition  of  hu 
Dictionnaire  Historique  is  that  of  1740,  in  four  vols, 
fol.  (an  edition  was  also  printed  at  Bille  the  simie 
year).  At  the  Hague  appeared  the  CEuvres  Diverses 
de  P.  Bayle  (aLio  four  vols,  fol.,  1727-31).  An  edi- 
tion of  his  Diet.  Histor.,  in  sixteen  vols.,  printed  with 
great  typographical  beauty,  was  publLihed,  in  1820- 
24,  by  Desoer,  in  Paris :  it  contains  notes,  and  the 
life  of  the  author.  In  the  Disc.  Prelimin.,  the  editor, 
Beuchot,  reviews  the  eleven  former  editions.  Grott- 
sched  has  translated  the  Diet,  into  German  (Leipzig, 
1741-44,  four  vols,  fol.)  An  English  translation, 
with  considerable  additions,  by  Th.  Birch,  Lockman, 
and  others,  was  published  1734-41,  ten  vob.  fol. 

BAY  OF  ISLANDS,  a  large  and  commodious 
harbour,  K.e.  coast  island  of  New  Ulster,  New 
Zealand.  It  is  named  from  the  numerous  islands 
which  stud  it,  is  of  easy  access,  and  has  no  hidden 
dangers. 

BAYONET.  This  a  the  name  of  the  iron  blade, 
formed  like  a  dagger,  and  placed  upon  the  muzzle  of 
a  musket,  which  is  thus  transformed  into  a  thrusting 
weapon.  It  was  probably  invented  about  1640,  in 
Bayonne,  and  was  used  in  the  Netherlands  in  1647, 
but  was  not  univemally  introduced  until  after  the 
pike  was  wholly  laid  anide,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  About  1690  the  bayonet  began 
to  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  socket  to  the  outside  of 
the  barrel,  instead  of  being  inserted  as  formerly  in 
the  inside.  Since  the  general  war  in  Europe  some 
officers  have  adopted  the  idea  of  former  military 


writers  (for  instance  Guibert),  of  increafiing  the  eSi" 
ciency  of  the  bayonet  by  a  more  regular  exercise  of 
the  infantry  in  its  use.  A  Saxon  captain.  Von  Seim- 
nitz,  has  the  merit  of  having  first  developed  this  idea 
in  a  systematic  treatise.  (See  The  Art  of  Fighting 
with  the  Bayonet,  by  E.  Von  Selmnitz,  Dresden, 
1825,  with  copperplates.)  As  cavalry  are  often 
counted  by  horses,  infantry  are  sometimes  counted 
by  bayonets. — ^A  variety  of  the  bayonet,  called  tho 
sword-bayonet,  first  used  by  the  French  Chasseum 
de  Vincennes  and  Zouaves,  is  now  pretty  widely  used 
in  European  armies,  especially  for  the  short  rifles  of 
the  light  infantry,  the  carbines  of  the  artillery,  &a 
It  is  a  compound  of  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  as 
its  name  indicates,  having  a  curved  blade  like  that 
of  a  sword,  but  with  only  one  edge,  and  being  capa- 
ble of  being  fastened  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  like 
the  bayonet.  It  may  thus  serve  both  as  a  side-arm 
and  as  a  weapon  for  thrusting,  although  for  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  by  no  means  so  effective  as  the  ordinary 
bayonet. 

BAYONNE,  a  well-built,  rich,  commercial  city, 
the  largest  in  the  French  department  of  the  Basses- 
Pyr^n^,  formerly  capital  of  the  district  Labour,  in 
Gascony  (Ion.  1"  24'  w.;  lat.  43"  29'  N.),  at  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour,  about  2  milea 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  has  25,600  inhabitants, 
half  of  whom  live  in  the  suburbs.  The  Nive  and 
the  Adour  (the  former  of  which  is  na\igable  about 
30,  and  the  latter  70  miles)  form  a  harbour  capable  of 
admitting  men-of-war  of  considerable  size,  but  it 
has  a  difficult  access.  These  two  rivers  serve  to  con- 
vey timber,  tar,  and  iron  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Ba- 
yonne. A  citadel,  built  by  Vauban,  on  the  summit 
of  an  eminence  in  the  suburb,  commands  the  har- 
bour and  the  city.  The  Bishop  of  Bayonne  is  ]uider 
the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  exercises  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  three  departments.  The  ca4^edral 
is  a  beautiful  ancient  building.  The  arsenal,  one  of 
the  finest  in  France,  and  the  mint  are  among  the 
other  remarkable  btdldings  of  Bayonne.  Bayonne 
has  considerable  commerce  with  Spain;  Frendi  and 
foreign  goods  being  exchanged  for  iron,  fruit,  gold, 
and  ulver.  Masts  and  other  timber  for  ship-building, 
from  the  Pyrenees,  are  exported  to  Brest  and  other 
ports  of  France.  The  hams  of  Bayonne  are  famous. 
Ships  are  built,  and  woollens,  chocolate,  soap,  &c, 
are  manufactured.  Among  the  lower  daas,  tiie  an- 
cient Biscayan  or  Basque  language  is  spoken.  Ca- 
tharine de'  Medici  had  an  important  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Alba  in  Bayonne,  June,  1565.  The 
meeting  of  Napoleon  with  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles 
IV.,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  also  took  place 
here  in  May,  1808,  in  consequence  of  which  the  twa 
last  signed  (5th  and  10th  May)  an  agreement,  by 
which  they,  and  all  the  children  of  the  king,  trans- 
ferred their  rights  to  the  Spanish  territories  in 
Europe  and  India  to  the  French  emperor.  The  Con- 
vention of  Bayonne,  between  the  Poles  and  France, 
was  signed  on  the  10th  May,  1808.  (See  Scholl'8 
Trait^s  de  Paix,  vol.  ix.  page  28.) 

BA21A  (ancient  Btut^,  a  city,  Spain,  Andalusia^ 
prov.  of,  and  53  miles  B.N.B.  from  Granada,  in  a  valley 
north  of  the  Sierra  Baza.  It  has  ill-arranged  and 
for  the  most  part  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  three 
squares,  a  collegiate  and  two  parish  churches,  a  town- 
hall,  several  schools,  numerous  public  fountains,  fine 
gardens,  and  promenades.  Manufactures — ^hats,  linen 
fabrics,  earthenware,  and  gypsum.  The  environs 
yield  wine  and  hemp;  sheep,  cattle,  and  mules  are 
reared;  and  an  annual  fair  is  held  in  September. 
Baza  is  famed  in  early  Spanish  history,  more  especi- 
ally in  that  of  Granada.  In  1489  it  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  by  the  Spaniards,  after  a  siege  of  nearly 
seven  months.     In  1810  the  French,  under  Marshal 
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Sotilt,  here  defeated  the  SpanixirdB  under  Grenends 
Blake  and  Freire.     Pop.  10,133. 

BAZAR,  Bazaar,  or  Basab,  a  market-place  in 
the  East  The  word  ia  Arabic,  and  originally  denotes 
sale  or  exchanjt.  Some  are  open,  some  covered  with 
lofty  ceilings  or  domes.  At  the  bazars,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  them,  are  the  coffee-houses,  so 
much  frequented  in  Turkey,  Persia,  &c. ;  and,  as  the 
orientals  live  almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  tibie  bazars 
of  populous  cities,  besides  their  mercantile  import- 
ance, are  of  consequence  as  places  of  social  inter- 
coui-se.  The  bazar  of  Ispahan  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Persia.  That  of  Tabreez  is  the  lai^gest 
kno^vn.  At  Constantinople  are  two  bazars,  the  old 
and  new  one.  In  the  oriental  tales — ^f or  instance,  in 
the  Arabian  Nights — ^the  bazars  occupy  a  very  oon- 
«>picuous  place.  Since  the  system  of  credit  is  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  eastern  trade,  and  all  commer- 
cial transactions  take  place  in  merchandise  and 
money,  the  places  where  this  merchandise  is  brought 
and  changed  from  one  owner  to  another  are,  of 
course,  very  much  frequented. — ^The  word  hazar  has 
also  been  imported  into  Europe,  where  it  is  used  in 
much  the  same  sense  as  in  the  East.  It  is  also 
applied  in  this  country  to  a  temporary  sale  of  fancy 
^oods  contributed  gratuitously,  and  sold  to  raise  a 
special  fund. 

BDELLIUM,  a  kind  of  aromatic  gum,  which  is 
found  in  different  countries,  but  is  lnx>ught  chiefly 
from  Arabia  and  India.  It  resembles  myrrh  in  its 
appearance,  and  partially  also  in  its  effects,  and  is 
hence  often  fraudulently  substituted  for  it.  It  is 
also  intermixed  with  gum-arabic.  It  occurs  in  oblong 
or  angular  pieces,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
and  of  a  yellow,  red,  or  brown  colour.  It  has  a  sweet 
smell  but  bitter  taste,  softens  readily  between  the 
liu<rers  before  the  fire,  and  dissolves  partially  in  alco- 
liol,  and  still  more  in  water.  It  was  formerly  used 
in  many  compounds  and  plaaten.  but  U  now  confined 
to  vetermary  medicine.  The  bdellium  mentioned  in 
Gen.  ii  was  apparently  a  mineral  substance  entirely 
^iifferent  from  tiie  gum. 

BEACHES,  Baised,  the  tenns  by  which  geolo- 
gists designate  flat  tracts  of  g^velly  and  sandy  de- 
])08its  which  are  situated  above  the  actual  sea-shore, 
but  were  once  covered  by  the  water,  and  have  been 
elevated  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Nu- 
merous examples  are  presented  by  almost  all  the 
chores  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  by  those  of  the 
British  Islands.  From  the  different  fossils  found  in 
them  it  is  evident  that  the  forces  which  upheaved 
them  must  have  been  exerted  at  different  periods, 
but  their  true  dates  are  not  yet  ascertained. 

BEACHY  HEAD,  a  promontory,  Enghmd,  coast 
of  Suceex,  between  Hastings  and  Seaford,  about 
]i  mile  south  of  Eastboum;  lat.  50**  44'  24''  N.;  Ion. 
0'  12'  42''  E.  It  is  the  highest  headland  on  the  south 
coast  of  England.  In  1828  a  revolving  light  of  the 
first  class  was  erected  here,  285  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea^  visible  in  dear  weather  from  a  distance 
of  28  miles. 

BEACON.    See  Signals  and  Lighthouse. 

BEADLE. — 1.  A  messenger  or  crier  of  a  court, 
who  cites  persons  to  appear  and  answer;  also  called 
an  apparitor  or  rummoner. — 2.  An  oflicer  in  a  uni- 
versity, whose  chief  business  is  to  walk  with  a^mace 
before  the  masters  in  a  public  procession;  or,  as  in 
America,  before  the  president,  trustees,  faculty,  and 
Ktudents  of  a  college.  The  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  each  three  esquire  beadles  (or 
bedels),  one  being  attached  to  each  of  the  faculties  of 
law,  medicine  and  arts,  and  divinity.  The  former 
university  has  also  three  yeomen  beadles,  and  the 
latter  one. — 3.  An  inferior  parish  officer,  whose  busi- 
ness is  generally  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  vestry, 
Vol.  I. 


by  whom  he  is  appointed.  These  parochial  beadles 
were  originally  officers  given  to  the  rural  deans  to 
cite  the  clergy  and  church-officers  to  visitations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

BEADS,  small  perforated  ornaments,  generally  of 
a  round  shape  and  made  of  glass,  but  idso  of  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals,  paste,  coral,  gems,  &c.  The 
name,  which  originally  signified  'prayers,'  came  to  be 
applied  to  these  ornaments,  from  the  fact  that  strings 
of  them  called  rosaries  have  long  been  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  keep  count  of  the  nxmiber 
of  prayers  repeated.  The  use  of  them  as  ornaments 
belongs  to  very  early  times.  Glass  beads  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  manufactured  by  the  Phcenicians 
more  than  8000  years  before  Christ.  Beads  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  temples,  also  as 
decorations  of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  and  in  the 
g^ves  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Bomans,  and  Britons. 
The  manufacture  of  glass  beads  was  introduced  into 
modem  Europe  by  the  Italians,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Venice  it  is  still  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry. On  the  island  of  Murano  alone  several 
thousand  workmen  are  employed  in  this  manufac- 
ture, and  the  annual  value  of  the  beads  manufac- 
tured is  about  £200,000.  Birmingham  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  beads  in  this  country. 
The  total  value  of  the  beads  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1868  was  nearly  £300,000,  but  in  1871 
it  had  sunk  to  £110,000. 

BEAGLE,  a  species  of  the  genus  dog,  kept  en- 
tirely for  hunting  hares.  They  are  small,  and  much 
inferior  to  the  hare  in  swiftness,  but  have  a  very 
delicate  scent,  and  seldom  fail  of  running  her  down. 

BEALE,  Mabt,  bom  in  Suffolk  in  1632,  became 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  attained 
great  eminence  as  a  portrait-painter.  Among  her 
portraits  are  seversd  of  the  most  eminent  contem- 
porary clergymen,  with  whom  she  appears  to  have 
been  high  in  favour.  Several  of  them  have  been 
eugraved.  Her  maiden  name  was  Craddock.  She 
died  in  1697,  survived  by  her  husband  Beale,  who 
was  a  painter  and  colour  maker,  and  by  two  sons. 

BEAMING  is  a  preliminary  operation  in  weav- 
ing which  consists  in  winding  the  yam  of  the  warp 
on  the  weaver's  beam.  After  the  yam  has  by  the 
process  of  warping  been  wound  ^m  the  bobbins  no 
which  it  is  spim  into  a  warp  of  as  many  lengths  as 
are  required  for  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven, 
the  warp  is  first  wound  on  a  stick  into  a  ball,  and 
from  the  ball  is  again  wound  on  the  weaver's  beam, 
a  comb  which  is  capable  of  being  expanded  and  con- 
tracted to  suit  the  length  of  the  beam  being  used 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  threads  of  the  yam 
in  parallel  coils.  In  power-weaving  a  machine  is 
used  called  the  beam-warping  machine,  which  works 
by  steam,  and  performs  both  the  operations  of  warp- 
ing and  beaming  at  once.  When  the  beam  on  which 
the  warp  is  wound  by  this  machine  is  filled,  it  is 
removed  to  another  machine  called  the  slasher  sizing- 
machine,  where  it  forms  one  of  six  or  eight  filled  in 
the  same  way.  In  this  machine  the  contents  of  these 
beams,  after  being  sized  and  dried,  are  wound  upon 
one  beam,  which  afterwards  forms  the  weaver's 
beam. 

BEAMS,  strong  transverse  pieces  of  timber 
stretching  across  the  ship  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
to  support  the  decks  and  retain  the  sides  at  their 
proper  distance,  with  which  they  are  firmly  con- 
nected by  means  of  strong  knees,  and  sometimes  of 
standards.  They  are  sustained  at  each  end  by  thick 
stringers  on  the  ship's  side  called  shelf -pieces.  The 
main-beam  is  next  abaft  the  main-mast.  The  greatest 
beam  of  all  is  called  the  midship  beam.  A  ship  is 
said  to  be/ on  her  beam-ends'  when  it  lies  entirely 
on  its  side,  so  that  the  beams  are  almost  at  right 
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angles  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  An  object  is 
gaid  to  be  'a-beam'  when  it  is  in  a  line  with  the 
beams  of  the  ship,  and  accordingly  at  right  angles  to 
its  length.  The  object  is  said  to  be  on  the  starboard 
or  the  larboard  beaon,  according  as  it  is  on  the  right 
or  left  side  of  the  veseeL 

BEAN,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  nat.  order  Legu- 
minosse,  and  the  sub-order  PapilionacesB.  The  earliest 
allusion  in  ancient  history  to  the  bean  is  contained 
in  the  Bible;  but  the  nature  of  the  soil  renders  it  im- 
probable that  it  was  cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  beans  used  by  the  Jews  were 
brought  by  them  from  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Nile 
in  Egypt.  The  bean  was  likewise  well  known  to  the 
Bomans  at  an  early  period  of  their  history,  and  it 
was  probably  through  them  that  its  cidtivation 
spread  into  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  The 
precise  period  of  the  introduction  of  beans  into  Bri- 
tain is  unknown,  but  some  have  supposed  that  it 
occurred  shortly  after  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Moors,  and  that  either  that  country  or  Portugal  fur- 
nished the  first  supply  of  seed  imported  to  the  British 
Islands.  Since  then  the  bean  has  ramified  into  many 
varieties,  and  formed  no  inconsiderable  item  in  tiie 
list  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  plants  cultivated 
for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast.  As  an  object 
of  rural  beauty,  gratifying  both  to  sight  and  smell, 
few  field  plants  can  vie  with  the  bean,  laden  with  its 
delicately  tinted  blossoms,  exhaling  an  odour  so 
pleasurable  as  scarcely  to  be  excelled  by  the  most 
cherished  denizen  of  the  flower-garden. 

The  seed  of  the  bean  is  dicotyledonous,  that  is, 
composed  of  two  cotyledons  or  loboi,  adhering  closely 
tog^er,  but  distinctly  separate  in  their  parts,  except 
at  the  base  or  eye,  whe^  they  are  connected  by  the 
embryo  of  the  future  plant  The  germ  or  embryo  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  seed  immediately  below 
the  eye,  and  on  that  part  of  the  seed  which  is  under- 
most in  the  pod  when  attached  to  the  stalk.  At  this 
point  there  is  a  triangularly  marked  appearance  on 
the  skin  (very  well  defined  in  the  common  horse- 
bean  and  other  large-seeded  varieties),  the  base  of 
which  extends  transversely  below  the  germ,  and 
whose  apex  nearly  touches  the  eye  or  hilum  of  the 
seed.  When  the  young  plant  is  fairly  above  ground 
its  growth  is  very  rapid;  the  stem  shoots  upwards, 
emitting  new  leaves  in  quick  succession,  and  does  not 
cease  to  grow  until  the  seed,  tiie  object  and  end  of  its 
existence,  is  perfected  and  brought  to  maturity.  In 
this  respect,  namely,  the  continued  growth  of  the 
stem,  leguminous  plajits  differ  from  the  cerealia,  the 
culms  of  which  cease  to  increase  in  length  long  before 
their  seeds  are  perfectly  matured.  The  field-bean, 
in  this  country,  takes  from  five  and  a  half  to  six 
months  to  attain  maturity,  and  the  winter  variety 
from  nine  to  ten  months.  The  earlier  garden  sorts, 
when  sown  so  late  in  spring  as  not  to  receive  any 
serious  check  from  frost,  mature  their  seeds  in  little 
more  than  four  months. 

There  are  two  strongly  marked  and  well-defined 
dosses  of  beans,  viz.  tibe  field-bean  {Paba  mdfjarU 
arvetms)  and  the  garden-bean  {Faba  vtdgaris  horten- 
Bit);  both,  however,  are  included  botanically  imder 
one  species.  One  of  the  commonest  varieties  of  the 
field-bean  is  the  common  Scotch  or  horse-bean.  Tliis 
bean  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Scotland;  so  much 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  only  sort  in 
general  cultivation.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  and  very 
prolific,  especially  if  Uie  weather  has  been  dry  and 
warm  while  the  pods  wore  filling.  The  straw  aver- 
ages about  4^  feet  long  when  well  grown;  and  the 
yield  of  grain  per  acre,  taking  in  a  large  extent  of 
land  in  tlie  bean-growing  districts,  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  30  bushels  (imperial  measure),  the  weight 
ranging  from  60  to  06  lbs.  per  bushel.     On  the  best 


soils  the  yield  is  sometimes  as  much  as  CO  bushels 
per  acre.  The  Scotch -bean  seems  better  suited 
to  tlie  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name  than 
England  or  Ireland,  excluding  the  more  northerly 
parts  of  these  two  countries,  where  the  climate  is 
similar  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  common  tick  or 
field-bean  occupies  the  same  position  in  England  that 
the  Scotch-bean  does  in  Scotland,  and  is  frequently 
called  the  'horse-bean.'  This  and  the  preceding  sort 
are  probably  from  the  same  stock — soil,  climate,  and 
the  continued  operation  of  dissimilar  causes  for  a 
lengthened  period  producing  the  difference  which 
now  exists  between  them.  The  tick-bean  is  shorter 
strawed  than  the  Scotch-bean,  and  said  to  be  fnUy 
more  prolific,  and  also  better  adapted  to  light  soils. 
Of  the  other  varieties  of  the  field-bean,  the  com- 
monest are  the  Heligoland  bean,  a  hardy  sort  adapted 
for  rich  alluvial  soils;  the  Russian  or  winter  field- 
bean,  the  hardiest  of  all,  and  less  liable  than  any 
other  to  be  attacked  by  the  'black  dolphin,'  or  bean 
aphis;  the  early  Mazagan  and  the  long-podded  bean, 
the  last  two  of  which  are  also  cultivated  as  garden- 
beans.  In  addition  to  these  varieties  of  the  field- 
bean  there  are  at  present  in  cultivation  at  least 
twenty  tolerably  well-defined  varieties  and  sub-varie- 
ties of  the  garden-bean,  including  the  early  Mazagan, 
and  the  different  sorts  of  the  longpod  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  cultivable  both  in  the 
field  and  garden. 

All  soils  of  an  aluminous  or  clayey  nature,  when 
well  drained,  are  adapted  to  the  growtii  of  beans;  the 
best  bean  soils,  however,  are  those  occupying  a 
middle  position  between  the  heavy  clays  and  the  light 
loams.  Well-drained  clays,  firm  loams,  and  hard  black 
land  are  each  of  them,  both  physically  and  chemically; 
admirably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the 
bean,  and  it  is  only  on  such  soils  that  ita.  systematic 
cultivation  is  at  all  profitable.  Beans  are  not  gener^ 
ally  regarded  as  a  fallow  crop,  yet  there  are  many 
points  in  which  they  present  all  tbe  features  of  sucn 
a  crop.  They  are  only,  however,  entiUed  to  this 
designation  when  cultivated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  the  land  to  be  thoroughly  worked  and  cleaned 
during  their  growth;  but  if  merely  sown  broadcast, 
the  bean  crop,  in  relation  to  the  soil,  can  lay  no 
claim  to  the  peculiar  mechanical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties which  distinguish  a  green  fallow  crop  from 
others,  during  the  greater  part  of  whose  growth  the 
soil  remains  undisturbed  by  hoe  or  harrow.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  approximate  the  bean  crop  as 
closely  as  possible  to  those  to  which  the  appeUation 
fallovD  is  assigned,  the  plan  adopted  in  all  well-culti- 
vated districts  is  to  treat  it,  in  every  respect,  bj' 
drill-harrowing  and  hand-hoeing,  exactly  as  in  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  or  potatoes.  The  usual  time 
for  sowing  all  kinds  of  field-beans,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Russian  or  winter  variety,  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  to  the  middle  of  March;  any  sooner 
is  unnecessary,  and  seldom  practicable,  and  if  much 
later  the  crop  is  apt  to  be  backward,  and  liable  to  be 
exposed  to  the  dangers  attending  a  late  harv6:5t. 
The  practical  details  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  crop  vary  in  different  bean-growing  districts. 
The  Scotch  system  of  cultivating  beans  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  pursued  in  the  sister  country, 
more  especially  as  regards  the  mode  of  sowing  the 
seed.  In  England  the  seed  is  generally  dibbled,  but 
in  Scotland  it  is  never  dibbled,  but  either  drilled, 
ploughed  in,  or  sown  broadcast. 

As  rec^ards  the  chemical  conditions  required  for 
the  growth  of  beans,  the  inorganic  constituents  botli 
of  the  straw  and  grain  are  similar  in  kind  to  those  of 
the  cercnlia,  but  differ  widely  in  their  amount  and 
relative  proportions.  In  this  respect  the  composition 
of  beans  approximates  more  closely  to  that  of  tumip«i 
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and  potatoes.  The  straw  and  grain  contain  large 
quantities  of  purely  alkaline  matter;  the  alkaline 
earths,  lime,  and  magnesia,  are  also  important  items 
in  the  composition  of  besms.  The  many  published 
experiments  on  the  growth  of  beans  with  artificial 
manures  graierally  agree  in.  r^resenting  dissolved 
bones,  lime,  gypsunii,  glauber-salts,  and  especially  the 
nitrates  of  soda  and  potash,  and  also  common  s^dt,  as 
highly  beneficial  to  the  bean  crop. 

The  bean  plant  is  subject  to  many  diseases;  among 
the  most  formidable  is  the  'blight,*  caused  by  the 
attacks  of  a  most  voracious  species  of  aphis,  known 
more  familiarly  aa  the  'black  dolphin  fly,'  or  'collier 
aphis/  (See  Aphis.)  The  ravages  of  this  insect 
generally  commence  when  the  beans  are  beginning  to 
swell  in  the  pods,  the  farther  development  of  which 
is  quickly  anested  by  the  destruction  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  either  quickly  devoured,  or  their  tissues 
riddled  through  and  through,  and  thus  rendered  in- 
capable  of  performing  their  functions  of  absorption 
and  assimilation.  The  most  effectual  remedy  yet 
discovered  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  'coUier,' 
when  once  commenced,  is  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the 
bean  stalks  as  soon  as  the  insect  is  discovered  on  the 
leaves;  and  as  it  invariably  commences  operating  at 
the  top,  working  downwards,  the  removal  of  the 
affected  portion  saves  that  which  is  below. 

BEAN-GOOSE  {Anser  aegetum),  a  species  of  wild 
goose,  distinguished  from  the  true  wild  goose  {Aruer 
ferus)  by  its  comparatively  small  and  short  bill, 
which,  as  far  as  the  nostril,  is  black,  and  above  it 
of  a  reddish  flesh  colour,  whereas  that  of  the  gray 
lag,  or  true  wild  goose,  is  orange-red,  with  a  touch 
of  grayish-white.  Lai^e  flocks  regularly  descend 
to  the  British  Islands  from  the  north,  and  remain  till 
the  beginning  of  May.  They  feed  generally  on  high 
grounds,  considerably  inland,  selecting  particularly 
young  wheat,  stubbles  sown  down  for  grass,  and,  in 
spring,  fields  sown  with  beans,  their  fondness  for 
which  is  supposed  to  have  given  them  their  name. 
They  breed  chiefly  within  the  Arctic  circle,  but  their 
nests  are  often  found  in  large  numbers  in  Harris  and 
others  of  the  Hebrides.  The  bean-goose  being  rather 
less  than  the  common  wild  goose,  but  having  the 
same  colour,  is  sometimes  provincially  called  the 
tmall  gray  goose, 

BEAR  {UratUj  L.),  a  genus  of  carnivorous,  or, 
more  accurately,  frugi- carnivorous,  mammiferous 
quadrupeds,  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  Planti- 
grada,  which  tread  on  the  entire  soles  of  the  feet, 
llie  genus  is  characterized  by  a  heavy  body,  covered 
with  a  thick  woolly  coat,  a  large  head,  terminating 
in  a  prolonged  snout,  with  very  extensible  lips.  The 
ears  are  of  moderate  size,  and  rather  pointed,  and 
the  tongue  smooth.  The  limbs  are  large  and  heavy, 
and  all  the  feet  are  five-toed,  and  furnished  wiih. 
very  strong,  hooked  daws,  which  are  not  retractile, 
and  are  well  suited  for  burrowing  or  climbing  trees. 
In  the  bear  family  are  comprised  the  raccoon,  badger, 
wolverine,  glutton,  &c.  The  chief  species  are  the 
brown  bear  of  Europe  (U.  arctos);  the  white  or  polar 
bear  {U.  maritimus) ;  the  American  or  black  bear 
{U.  Amcricanus);  the  grisly  bear  (U.  liorrihilU),  also 
of  America;  and  the  long-lipped  bear  {U.  labiatus). 

The  brown  bear  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  cold 
and  elevated  situations,  and  feeds  on  a  great  variety 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  During  winter 
this  species,  like  some  others,  remains  torpid  in  caves, 
whither  it  retires  in  the  autumn  very  fat,  and  comes 
out  in  the  spring  extremely  emaciated.  The  brown 
bear  is  remarkable  for  its  sagacity,  as  well  as  the 
ferocity  of  its  disposition,  and  it  becomes  especially 
sanguinary  as  it  advances  in  age.  Besides  the  dif- 
ferences of  colour  and  size  which  distinguish  this 
bear  from  those  belonging  to  the  old  continent,  it 


differs  from  the  American  bears  by  having  a  con- 
vexity of  front  above  the  eyes,  which  renders  its 
physiognomy  strikingly  dissimilar  to  theirs.  Other 
distinctions,  sufficiently  obvious,  present  themselves 
when  the  species  are  compared. 

The  Polar  or  maritime  bear  is  only  foimd  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  along  the  borders  of  the  Icy 
Ocean  and  northern  coasts  of  America  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  It  does  not  descend  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Siberia  nor  Kamtschatka;  neither  is  it  found 
in  the  islands  lying  between  Siberia  and  America. 
It  is  uniformly  white,  attains  ft  large  size,  is  very 
powerful,  ferocious,  and  daring.  It  is  an  excellent 
diver  and  swimmer,  being  apparently  as  much  at 
home  in  the  ocean  as  on  land.  An  individual  of 
this  species  was  seen,  by  recent  northern  explorers, 
in  the  middle  of  Melville  Sound,  swimming  across 
where  the  shores  were  at  least  30  miles  apart.  The 
Polar  bear  is  the  most  exclusively  carnivorous  of  the 
genus,  though  equally  capable  of  living  on  vegetable 
food  with  the  rest.  He  preys  upon  seals,  the  cubs  of 
the  whale,  morse,  &c.,  or  the  carcasses  of  whales  left 
by  whalers  after  removing  the  blubber.  Individuals 
of  this  species  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  in 
caravans  of  wild  animals,  where  they  appear  to  suffer 
extremely  from  heat,  as  they  bathe  frequently  in 
water  provided  for  the  purpose.  "When  ice  is  placed 
in  the  cage  they  roll  upon  it  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  show  every  sign  of  being  gratified. 

The  black  bear  of  America  is  distinguished  by  its 
colour  and  a  peculiarly  convex  facial  outline.  It  is 
foimd  very  generally  in  mountainous  and  forest  lands, 
and  subsists  in  a  great  degree  on  berries  and  vege- 
table substances,  though  it  preys  upon  smaU  animals 
and  insects,  which  it  searches  for  industriously,  by 
turning  over  large  logs  of  decayed  timber.  It  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  Imown  to  attack  man,  unless  in  self- 
defence.  It  is  very  fond  of  young  com,  and  also 
of  honey,  which,  being  an  expert  climber,  like  the 
brown  European  bear,  it  obtains  by  plundering  the 
wild  bees. 

The  grisly  bear  inhabits  the  country  adjacent  to 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  is,  of  all  ihe  race,  the 
most  drea[dful  for  size,  strength,  and  terrible  ferocity 
of  nature. 

The  Asiatic  or  long-lipped  bear  is  a  native  of 
the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  and  feeds  on  white 
ants,  rice,  honey,  the  fruit  of  the  palm,  &c.  The 
species  is  inoffensive  and  timid,  burrows  in  thegroimd, 
and  lives  in  pairs,  together  with  the  young,  whidi, 
when  alarmed,  seek  safety  by  mounting  on  the  backs 
of  the  parents. 

BEABD,  the  hair  round  the  chin,  on  the  cheeks, 
and  the  upper  lip,  which  is  a  distinction  of  the  male 
sex.  It  differs  from  the  hair  on  the  head  by  its 
greater  hardness  and  its  form.  -  The  beard  begins  to 
grow  at  the  time  of  puberty.  The  connection  between 
the  beard  and  puberty  is  e\'ident  from  this,  among 
other  circumstances,  that  it  never  grows  in  the  case 
of  eunuchs  who  have  been  such  from  childhood; 
but  the  castration  of  adults  docs  not  cause  the  loss 
of  the  beard.  According  to  Caesar  the  Grermans 
thought,  and  perhaps  justly,  the  late  growth  of  the 
beai-d  favourable  to  the  development  of  all  the 
powers.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  this  circum- 
stance is  an  indication  of  feebleness.  It  frequently 
takes  place  in  men  of  tender  constitution,  whose  pale 
colour  indicates  little  power.  The  beards  of  differ- 
ent nations  afford  an  interesting  study.  Some  have 
hardly  any,  others  a  great  profusion.  The  latter 
generally  consider  it  as  a  great  ornament;  the  for- 
mer pluck  it  out;  as,  for  instance,  the  American 
Indians. 

The  character  of  the  beard  differs  with  that  of  the 
individual,  and,  in  the  case  of  nations,  varies  with 
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the  climate,  food,  &c.  Thus  the  beard  is  generally 
dark,  dry,  hard,  and  thin  in  irritable  persons  of  full 
age:  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
and  dry  countries,  as  the  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  East 
Indians,  Italians,  Spaniards.  But  persons  of  a  very 
mild  disposition  have  a  light-coloured,  thick,  and 
slightly  curling  beard:  the  same  is  the  case  with 
inhabitants  of  cold  and  humid  countries,  as  Holland, 
Britain,  Sweden.  The  difference  of  circumstances 
causes  all  shades  of  variety.  The  nature  of  the 
nourishment  likewise  causes  a  great  variety  in  the 
bear(i  Wholesome,  nutritious,  and  digestible  food 
makes  the  beard  soft;  but  poor,  dry,  and  indigestible 
food  renders  it  hard  and  bristly. 

In  general  the  beard  has  been  considered  with 
all  nations  as  an  ornament,  and  often  as  a  mark  of 
the  sage  and  the  priest.  Moses  forbade  the  Jews  to 
shave  their  beards.  With  the  ancient  Germans  the 
cutting  off  another's  beard  was  a  high  offence:  with 
the  East  Indians  it  is  severely  punished.  Even  now 
the  beard  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  great  dignity 
among  many  nations  in  the  East,  aa  the  Turks.  The 
custom  of  Bha>'ing  is  said  to  have  come  into  use  in 
modem  times  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.  of  France,  both  of  whom  ascended  the  throne 
without  a  beard.  Courtiers  and  inhabitants  of  cities 
then  began  to  shave,  in  order  to  look  like  the  king, 
and,  as  France  soon  took  the  lead  in  all  matters  of 
fashion  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  shaving  became 
(^neral;  but  it  was  only  from  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  that  shaving  off  the  whole  beard  became 
oonmion.  Till  then  fashion  had  given  divers  forms 
of  mustaches  and  beards.  It  is  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  that  beards  and  mustaches  have 
again  become  common,  the  example  in  this  respect 
having  been  set  by  France.  It  is  now  rare  to  see  a 
clean-shaved  face,  either  beard  or  mustache,  or  both, 
being  almost  invariably  worn,  and  cut  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  wearer. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  utility  of  a  full  beard 
to  persons  exposed  to  breathe  air  charged  with  dele- 
terious dust,  as  masons,  &c.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  tho  mouth,  one  of  the  most  expressive  parts  of 
the  countenance,  is  shown  to  much  better  advantage 
in  consequence  of  shaving;  but,  at  the  same  time,  old 
Age  appears  to  much  greater  disadvantage,  the  beard 
concealing  the  loss  of  the  teeth.  Moreover,  the  eye 
gains  much  in  expression  by  a  full  beard.  Every 
one  knows  the  trouble  of  shaving;  and  who  does  not 
remember  Byron's  computation  of  the  amount  of 
this  trouble  in  Don  Juan?  Seume,  a  German  author, 
says,  in  his  journal,  ^To-day  I  threw  my  hair- 
powder  apparatus  out  of  the  window:  when  will 
come  the  blessed  day  that  I  shall  send  the  shaving 
apparatus  after  it !'  Perhaps  the  best  description  of 
the  miseries  of  shaving  is  to  be  found  in  the  Noctes 
Ambroeianse. 

Shaving,  among  many  ancient  nations,  was  the 
mark  of  mourning;  with  others,  it  was  the  con- 
trary. Plutarch  says  that  Alexander  introduced 
shaving  among  the  Greeks,  by  ordering  his  soldiers 
to  cut  off  their  beards ;  but  it  appears  that  this  cus- 
tom had  prevailed  before  among  the  Macedonians. 
The  Komans  began  to  shave  about  454  A.U.,  29G 
11.  c,  when  a  certain  Ticinius  Mena,  a  barber  from 
SicUy,  introduced  this  fashion.  Scipio  Africanus 
M'as  tiie  first  who  shaved  every  day.  The  day  that 
a  young  man  first  shaved  was  celebrated,  and  the 
first  liair  cut  off  was  sacrificed  to  a  deity.  Hadrian, 
in  onier  to  cover  some  largo  warts  on  his  chin,  re- 
newed the  fashion  of  long  beards ;  but  it  did  not  last 
long.  In  mourning  the  Romans  wore  a  long  beard, 
Honietimes  for  years.  They  used  sdssors,  razors, 
tweezers,  &c.,  to  remove  the  beard.  The  public 
barl>crs'  shops  {ton^rina),  where  the  lower  classes 


went,  were  much  resorted  to;  rich  people  kept  a 
shaver  (tonsor)  among  their  slaves. 

BEAR  LAKE,  The  Great,  an  extensive  sheet 
of  fresh  water  in  the  north-west  part  of  Korth 
America,  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  between  about  65^  and 
67''  32'  N.  lat.;  and  under  the  20th  degree  of  w.  lou. 
It  is  of  irregular  shape,  and  measures  170  mjliss 
north  to  south  and  east  to  west.  Its  depth  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  where  tried  no  bottom  was 
found  with  270  feet  of  line.  The  water  is  remark- 
ably transparent,  and  appears  of  a  light  blue  colour. 
It  abounds  with  fish,  particularly  witib  a  kind  knuwii 
by  the  name  of  'the  herring  salmon  of  Bear  Lake.' 
The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  from  it  to  the  Mackenzie 
River. 

BEARN,  before  the  revolution  a  province  of 
France,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  the  title 
of  a  principality;  about  42  miles  long  and  3G 
broad;  bounded  £.  by  Bigorre,  N.  by  Armagnac, 
Tursan,  and  Chalosse,  w.  by  Dax,  a  part  of  Soulc, 
and  the  Lower  Navarre,  and  B.  by  the  Pyrenees.  It 
belonged,  with  Navarre,  to  Henry  IV.,  when  he  ob- 
tained the  crown.  The  plain  coimtry  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  fir-tre^  while 
within  are  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron ;  and  the 
little  hills  are  planted  with  vines,  which  yield  gooil 
wine.  It  is  now  chiefly  included  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Pyrenees.  Pan  is  the  chief  town.  There 
is  a  peculiar  and  well-marked  dialect — the  Beamese 
— spoken  in  this  district,  which  has  much  more 
affinity  with  the  Spanish  than  with  the  French.  It 
contains  a  certain  number  of  Greek  elements,  which 
some  believe  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient 
Greek  colonists  established  in  Gaul.  The  people 
have  retained  many  old-world  manners,  customs,  and 
superstitions,  as  well  as  their  old  costume.  Pop. 
about  400,000. 

BEAS,  or  Betas  (ancient  Ilyphasu),  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  having  its  rise  at  the  Ra- 
tanki  Pass,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Santch  Moun- 
tains, a  branch  of  the  Himalaya  system,  in  lat.  32' 
2V  N.;  Ion.  77"  22'  E.;  where  the  former  attain  an 
elevation  of  13,300  feet.  From  this  point  the  Beas 
flows  generally  in  a  south  direction  for  about  it  a 
miles,  when  it  turns  west  and  north-west  till  it 
reaches  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Punjab,  a  distance 
of  about  90  miles,  when  it  proceeds  S.S.W.  for  75 
miles,  forming  throughout  that  space  the  east  boun- 
dary, and  is  then  joined  by  the  Sutlej,  about  8  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Sobraon;  lat.  31"  lO'  N.;  Ion.  75"  2  E. 
Its  entire  course  is  thus  about  215  miles.  The  Bcas 
has  been  considered  lai^^er  than  the  Sutlej,  but  it 
is  greatly  inferior  to  that  river  in  the  length  of  its 
course ;  and,  according  to  Bumes,  though  &ey  have 
about  the  same  breadth  each — 200  yard» — the  Sutlej 
has  the  greater  volume  of  water.  The  united  stream, 
below  the  point  of  junction,  is  called  the  Ghara  or 
Gharra. 

BEATIFICATION,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  an  act  by  which  the  pope  declares  a  person 
beatified  or  blessed  after  his  death.  It  is  the  first 
step  to  canonization,  that  is,  the  raising  one  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  saint.  No  person  can  bo 
beatified  till  fifty  years  after  his  or  her  death.  AU 
certificates  or  attestations  of  virtues  and  miracles, 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  saintship,  are  ex- 
amined by  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  This  examina- 
tion often  continues  for  several  years ;  after  which 
his  holiness  dt3crees  the  beatification.  The  corpse 
and  relics  of  the  futiu«  saint  are  from  thenceforth 
exposed  to  the  veneration  of  all  good  Christians ;  his 
imago  is  crowned  with  rays,  and  a  particular  office  is  set 
apart  for  him ;  but  his  body  and  relics  are  not  carrieil 
in  procession.  Indulgences  likewise,  and  remissiuoa 
of  sins,  arc  granted  on  the  day  of  his  beatification ; 
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"which,  though  not  83  pompous  as  that  of  canoniza- 
tion, is,  however,  vexy  splendid.  Beatification  differs 
f rL.m  canonization  in  this,  that  the  pope  docs  not  act 
as  a  judge  in  determining  the  state  of  the  beatified, 
but  only  grants  a  privilege  to  certain  persons  to 
honour  him  by  a  particular  reUgious  worship,  without 
incurring  the  penalty  of  superstitious  worshippers ; 
but  in  canonization  the  pope  speaks  as  a  judge,  and 
determines,  ex  cathedrOj  upon  the  state  of  the  can- 
onized. Beatification  was  introduced  when  it  was 
thought  proper  to  delay  the  canonization  of  saints, 
for  the  greater  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  steps 
taken  in  the  procedure.  Some  particular  orders  of 
monks  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of 
beatification.  Thus  Octavia  Melchiorica  was  beati- 
fied by  the  Dominicans.     See  Canonization. 

BEATON,  David,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
cardinal,  was  bom  in  1494.  Pope  Paul  III.  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  December,  1538 ;  and, 
be  ng  employed  by  James  V.  in  negotiating  his  mar- 
riage at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  there  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Mirepoix.  Soon  after  his  instalment 
as  archbishop,  he  promoted  a  furious  persecution  of 
the  reformers  in  Scotland ;  but  the  king's  death  put 
a  stop  for  a  time  to  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  he 
Ijcing  then  excluded  from  affairs  of  government,  and 
confined.  He  raised,  however,  so  strong  a  party, 
that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen  Mary, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  cmmcil,  made  chancellor, 
and  received  a  commission  as  legate  a  latere  from 
Rome.  He  now  began  to  renew  his  persecution  of 
heretics,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the  famous  Protes- 
tant preacher  Greorge  Wishart,  whose  sufferings  at 
the  stake  he  viewed  from  his  window  with  apparent 
e3cultation.  At  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  he  was  assassinated  at  his  own 
ca/ttle  of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  29th  May,  1546.  He 
united  with  great  talents  equally  great  vices,  and 
left  several  children,  the  fruit  of  open  concubinage. 

BEATSON,  Robert,  a  laborious  miscellaneous 
writer,  bom  at  Dysart,  in  Scotland,  1742;  died  at 
Edinburgh,  1818.  He  followed  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  attack  on 
Martinique  and  the  taking  of  Guadeloupe.  He 
afterwards,  in  his  latter  years,  held  the  situation  of 
barrack-master  at  Aberdeen.  His  publications  were, 
A  Political  Index  to  the  Histories  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ;  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain  (1790,  three  vols.  8vo,  2d  edit.  1804,  six  vols.); 
View  of  the  Memorable  Action  of  the  27th  July, 
1778  (1791,  8vo);  Essay  on  the  Comparative  Advan- 
tages of  Vertical  and  Horizontal  WindmUls  (1798, 
8vo) ;  Chronological  Register  of  Both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament from  1706  to  1807  (1807,  three  vols.  8vo). 

BEATTIE,  James,  LL.D.,  a  pleasing  poet  and 
miBcellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Lawrencekirk,  in 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  in  1735.  He  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age,  but  was 
placed  early  at  the  only  school  his  birth-place  af- 
forded, whence  he  was  removed  to  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  there  studied  Greek  under  the  prin- 
cipal, T.  Blackwell,  and  made  a  general  proficiency 
in  every  branch  of  education,  except  mathenuitics. 
In  1753  he  obtained  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  schoolmaster  and  parish -clerk  to  the 
paruth  of  Fordoun,  looking  forward  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  his  principal  pros^^ect,  for  which  reason 
he  still  attended,  during  winter,  the  divinity  lectures 
at  Marischal  College.  In  June,  1758,  these  views 
were  somewhat  changed  by  the  attainment  of  the 
situation  of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  grammar- 
school  of  Ali^rdcen.  In  1760  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  which  were  received  favourably,  but  which 
he  Bul)se(|uently  thought  very  little  of,  and  endea- 
voured to  buy  up.     The  same  year  the  patronage  of 


powerful  friends  obtained  him  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  at  Marischal 
College.  In  1765  he  published  a  poem,  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris  (4to),  which  proved  a  failure,  although 
it  was  afterwards  added  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
poems  in  1766. 

The  work  which  procured  him  the  greatest  fame 
was  his  Essay  on  Truth,  which  first  appeared  in  1770. 
It  was  so  popular  that,  in  four  years,  five  large  edi- 
tions were  sold ;  and  it  was  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.  Among  other  marks  of  respect, 
the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  the  author 
the  degree  of  LL.D.;  and  George  III.  honoured 
him,  on  his  visit  to  London,  with  a  private  conference 
and  a  pension.  He  was  also  solicited  to  enter  the 
Church  of  England  by  flattering  proposals  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London ;  which 
proposalB  he  declined,  lest  his  opponents  should  attri- 
bute the  change  to  self-interest.  The  popularity  of 
this  celebrated  essay,  which  was  written  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevalent  scepticism  of  Hume  and  others, 
was  principally  owing  to  its  easiness  of  style,  and  to 
a  mode  of  treating  the  subject  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  slight  scholarship  and  medium  intellect. 
This  is  often  a  great  source  of  immediate  celebrity ; 
but,  thus  produced,  it  is  usually  as  transitory  as 
spontaneous,  which  has  proved  the  case  in  the  present 
instance. 

A  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essay 
on  Tmth,  he  published  (1771)  the  first  book  of  the 
Minstrel  (4to),  and  in  1774,  the  second;  which 
pleasing  poem  is,  indisputably,  the  work  by  which 
he  will  he  the  longest  remembered.  To  a  splendid 
edition  of  his  Essay  on  Truth,  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  1776,  he  added  some  miscellaneous  disserta- 
tions on  Poetry  and  Music,  Laughter  and  Ludicrous 
Composition,  he.  In  1783  he  published  Disserta- 
tions, Moral  and  Critical  (4 to) ;  and  in  1786  appeared 
his  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  (two  vols. 
12mo).  In  1790  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Elements  of  Moral  Science,  the  second  of  which  fol- 
lowed in  1793;  and  to  the  latter  was  appended  a 
dissertation  against  the  slave-trade.  His  last  publi- 
cation w^as  an  Account  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings  of  his  eldest  son,  James  Henry  Beattie,  an 
amiable  and  promising  young  man,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty- two,  in  1790.  This  great  affliction  was 
followed,  in  1796,  by  the  equally  premature  death 
of  his  youngest  and  only  surviving  son,  in  his 
eighteenth  year ;  which  losses,  added  to  the  melan- 
choly loss  of  reason  by  his  wife,  wholly  subdued  his 
constitution;  and,  after  two  paralytic  strokes,  he 
died  at  Aberdeen,  in  August,  1803.  Beattie  was  a 
religious  and  an  amiable  man,  but  constitution^y 
more  calculated  for  a  poet  than  a  philosopher,  and 
for  a  pleader  than  a  controversialist.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  respectable,  if  not  a  strong  writer,  and  is  now 
perhaps  less  read  than  he  deserves. 

BEAU C AIRE,  a  small,  well-built,  commercial 
city  of  France,  with  9395  inhabitants,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone 
opposite  Tarascon,  with  which  it  commimicates  by 
a  fine  suspension-bridge,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Beaucaire  and  Aigues-Mortes  Canal,  and  connected 
with  several  lines  of  railway.  It  has  a  commodious 
harbour  for  vessels  which  come  up  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, seven  leagues  distant,  and  has  considerable 
conunerce  and  some  manufactures;  but  is  chiefly 
famous  for  its  great  fair  (founded  in  1217,  by  Ray- 
mond II.,  count  of  Toulouse),  held  yearly  from  the 
21st  to  tjie  28th  July.  Merchants  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  even  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  attend 
with  their  goods;  and  almost  every  kind  of  article, 
however  rare,  is  to  be  purchased  here;  though  silks, 
woollens,  printed  cottons,  leather,  wool,  wine,  brandy, 
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olive-oil,  and  finiits,  are  the  chief  objects  of  sale. 
Sales  are  effected  to  the  amount  of  about  30,000,000 
francs  a-year,  and  the  number  of  strangers  amounts 
to  80,000  or  100,000.  These  are  partly  obliged  to 
camp  out  in  a  meadow  on  the  banks  of  ihe  river. 

BEAUFORT,  Henbt,  natural  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt  and  half-brother  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whence  he  was 
translated  to  Winchester.  He  was  also  nominated 
chancellor  of  tiie  kingdom,  and  sent  ambassador  to 
France.  In  1426  he  received  a  cardinal's  hat,  and 
waa  appointed  legate  in  Germany.  In  1431  he 
crowned  Henry  YL  in  the  great  church  of  Paris. 
He  died  at  Winchester,  1447.  He  was  a  haughty, 
turbulent  prelate,  and  Shakspeare  is  considered  as 
giving  a  true  portrait  of  him  in  his  Henry  VI. 

BEAUGENCY  (ancient  Belgenciacumy  Castrum 
de  Belgency),  a  town,  France,  department  Loiret, 
16  miles  b.w.  of  Orleans,  agreeably  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  thir^-nine 
arches.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall 
flanked  by  towers  and  bastions,  parts  of  which  still 
remam.  The  square  donjon  tower  of  Beaugency, 
115  feet  high,  is  a  remarkable  structure  of  high  an- 
tiquity, probably  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century, 
though  the  exact  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown. 
The  articles  manufactured  here  are  principally  cloth 
and  leather.  There  are  also  some  distilleries  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine.  In  the  Franco-German 
war  General  Chanzy  was  defeated  here  by  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Mecklenbui^^  on  the  7th  and  8th  Dec.  1S70, 
on  the  latter  of  which  days  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans.    Pop*  5029. 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Alexandre,  Viscount,  was 
bom  in  1760  in  Martinique.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  major  in  the  French  forces  under  Ro- 
chambeau  which  aided  the  United  States  in  their 
revolutionary  war,  and  married  Josephine  Tascher 
de  la  Pagerie,  who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Napoleon.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  re- 
volution he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  president, 
and  whidi  he  opened,  after  the  king's  departure,  with 
the  following  words : — ^Meuicura^  Urniest  parti  cette 
ntdt:  passons  A  Vordre  du  jour,"  In  1792  he  was 
general  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  1793  re- 
fused the  appointment  of  minister  of  war.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  decree  removing  men  of  noble  birth 
from  the  army,  he  retired  to  hu  country-seat.  He 
was  falsely  accused  of  having  promoted  the  surrender 
of  Mentz,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  July  23, 1794, 
when  thirty-f our  years  old.  (For  information  respect- 
ing his  son  Eugene,  and  his  elder  brother  Fran9ois, 
see  next  two  articles;  respecting  his  daughter  Hor- 
tense,  see  BoNiVPABTE,  Louis.) 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Eugene  de,  Duke  of  Lcuch- 
tenberg,  Prince  of  Eichstadt,  ex-viceroy  of  Italy,  was 
bom  September  S,  1781.  He  was  the  son  of  Alex- 
andre Beauhamais  (see  above),  who  was  guillotined 
in  1794,  and  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  after- 
wards i\nfe  of  Napoleon  and  Empress  of  France. 
Boring  the  French  revolution  Eugene  entered  the 
military  service,  and  at  the  i^e  of  twelve  years  ac- 
oompaniod  his  father  when  ho  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine.  After  his  father's  death 
he  joined  Hoche  in  La  VendtJe,  and  subscviuently 
■tadied  for  a  time  in  Paris.  In  1796  Josc'phine  was 
mairiod  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  comniander-in- 
ohief  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  Eugene  accompanied 
his  father-in-law  in  his  campai<;ns  in  Italy  and  Egj'pt. 
He  was  promoted  to  a  high  rank  in  the  service,  and 
in  1805  created  a  prince  of  France  and  viceroy  of 
Italy.  In  the  same  year  he  diKtingiiiFlied  himself  in 
the  campaigns  againht  Austria,  and  after  the  jicocc  | 


of  January  13,  1806,  married  the  Princess  Augusti 
of  Bavaria.  In  1807  Napoleon  made  him  Prince  of 
Venice,  and  declared  him  his  heir  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  He  administered  the  government  of  Italy 
with  great  prudence  and  moderation,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  his  subjects.  In  the  war  of  1809  he  was 
at  first  unsuccessful  against  the  Archduke  John,  but 
soon  afterwards  gain^  the  battle  of  Raab,  and  dis- 
tinguished himseU  at  Wagram.  He  conducted  him- 
self with  great  prudence  on  the  occasion  of  the  divorce 
of  Napoleon  from  his  mother.  In  the  Russian  cam- 
paign he  commanded  the  third  corpt  damiU,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Ostrowno, 
Mohilo,  and  that  on  the  Moakwa  (Borodino).  In  the 
disastrous  retreat  he  did  not  desert  the  wrecks  of  his 
division  for  a  moment,  but  shared  its  toils  and  dan- 
gers with  the  soldiers,  and  encouraged  them  by  his 
example.  To  him  and  to  Ney  France  was  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  her  army  during 
that  fatal  retreat.  On  the  departure  of  Napoleon  and 
Murat  he  was  left  in  the  chidF  command,  and  showed 
great  talent  at  that  dangerous  conjuncture.  We  find 
him  again  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  of  May  2,  1813, 
where,  by  surrounding  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy, 
he  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Napoleon  sent  him 
from  Dresden  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  now  menaced 
by  the  enemy's  forces,  where  military  operations  com- 
menced after  the  dissolution  of  the  ccngress  of  Prague, 
and  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  league  of  the 
allied  powers.  Eugene  maintained  the  defence  of  Italy 
even  after  the  desertion  of  Murat.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  concluded  an  anmstice  with  Count 
Bellegarde,  by  which  he  delivered  Lombardy  and 
all  Upper  Italy  to  the  Austrians.  Eugene  then  went 
immediately  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  his  father-in-law 
at  Munich.  He  was  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  On 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Vienna  and  retire  to  Baireuth.  He  was  an  in- 
active spectator  of  the  events  in  1815.  By  an  ordin- 
ance of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  his  father-in-law,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  November,  1817. 
The  Bavarian  principality  of  Eichstadt  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  his  posterity  declared  capable  of  in- 
heriting in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Bavarian  line. 
He  died  at  Munich,  February  21,  1824,  leaving  two 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Prince  Eugene,  under  a 
simple  exterior,  concealed  a  noble  character  and  great 
talents.  Honour,  integrity,  humanity,  and  love  of 
order  and  justice  were  the  principal  traits  of  Yoa 
character.  Wise  in  the  council,  undaunted  in  the 
field,  and  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  power,  he  never 
appeared  greater  than  in  the  midst  of  reverses,  as  the 
events  of  1813-1814  prove.  See  Vie  Politique  et 
Militaire  d'Eug^nc  Beauhamais,  Vice-roi  d'ltalic,  by 
Aubriet  (second  edition,  Paris,  1825). 

BEAUHARNAIS,  Fran<;oi3,  Marquis  de,  was 
bom  at  La  Rochelle,  August  12, 1766.  He  violently 
opposed  the  motion  of  his  younger  brother,  the 
VLscount  Alexandre,  to  take  from  the  king  the  chief 
command  of  the  army,  and  would  not  listen  to  any 
of  the  amendments  proposed,  sa3ring,  *Jl  n'y  a  point 
cCamcndcvicnt  at'cc  Vhonneur*  He  was  called  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  Xe  Fial  Beauhamais  aaru  Amendanent. 
In  1792,  with  the  Count  d'Hervilly,  the  Baron  de 
Viomenil,  and  others,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  new 
flight  of  the  royal  family;  but  the  arrest  of  his  com- 
panion, the  Baron  Chambon,  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  ])lan.  He  was  appointed  major-general  in  tlie 
army  of  tho  Prince  of  Condd,  and  wrote,  in  1792,  to 
the  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  protesting 
n'^airiHt  their  unlawful  treatment  of  the  king,  ana 
ollt  riiijj  to  appear  himself  among  his  defenders. 
When  Donaparte  became  first  consul,  the  martpiU 
sent  him  a  loiter,  in  which  he  cxhortud  him,  by  the 
t;lory  which  he  would  gain  by  suuli  a  course,  to  re- 
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store  the  sceptre  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Ha^ing 
at  last  recognized  the  emperor,  he  was  sent  by  him 
as  ambassador  to  Florence  and  Madrid;  but  having 
afterwards  fallen  into  disgrace  he  was  banished. 
After  the  restoration  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
died  January  10,  1819. 

B£  AUMABCHAIS,  Fiebrb  Auoustin  Gabon  dz, 
the  author  of  the  Barber  of  Seville,  and  Marriage 
of  Figaro,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1732.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  watchmaker,  who  destined  him  for  his  tnde. 
He  early  gave  striking  proofs  of  his  mecfaanical  and 
also  of  his  musical  talents.  He  was  afterwards  the 
teacher  on  the  harp  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV., 
and  was  admitted  into  their  society.  By  a  rich  mar- 
riage he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  immense  wealth 
which  he  afterwards  aocmnulated  by  his  speculations, 
and  which  was  also  increased  by  a  second  marriage. 
In  the  meantime  he  occupied  liiTnaftlf  with  literature 
and  published  the  dramas  of  Eugenie  in  1767,  and 
Les  Deux  Amis  in  1770.  The  first  still  holds  its 
place  on  the  stage.  He  showed  all  his  talents  in  his 
lawsuit  against  Groezman  and  Lablache,  when  he 
wrote  against  the  former  (who  belonged  to  the  par^ 
lemcnt  MaupeoUj  so  called,  which  was  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  the  ministry)  his  celebrated  M^moires 
(Paris,  1774),  which  entertained  all  France.  He  did 
not  gain  his  suit  however.  The  fame  of  his  Mdmoires 
alarmed  even  Voltaire,  who  waa  jealous  of  every 
kind  of  glory.  The  Barber  of  Seville  (1775)  and  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro  (1784)  have  given  him  a  perma- 
nent reputation.  In  1792  he  wrote  La  M^re  Coupable, 
but  never  regained  his  former  fame.  His  last  work 
was  Mes  Six  Epoques,  in  which  he  relates  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  in  a  revolution  in  which 
a  celebrated  name,  talent,  and  riches,  were  sufficient 
causes  of  proscription.  He  still  possessed,  at  the  age 
of  more  thxui  sixty,  all  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  but 
was  afflicted  with  deafness.  He  lost  about  a  million 
livres  by  his  famous  edition  of  the  works  of  Voltaire 
(1785),  which,  notwithstanding  its  immense  cost,  was 
very  imperfectly  executed.  He  lost  still  more  at 
the  end  of  1792  by  his  attempt  to  provide  the  French 
army  with  60,000  muskets.  Discontented  with  the 
present,  despairing  of  the  future,  wearied  with  struggl- 
ing agoiust  the  revolution  and  his  creditors  for  the 
ruins  of  his  v/ealth,  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years  without  any  particular  disease,  in  May,  1799. 
In  1809  an  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  seven 
vob.;  a  later  edition  in  one  voL  come  out  in  1835. 
Bcaumarchais  was  a  singular  instance  of  versatility 
of  talent,  being  at  once  an  artist,  politician,  projector, 
merchant,  and  dramatist.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  celebrity.  His  Marriage  of  Figaro  excited  one  of 
those  extraordinary  sensations  for  which  Paris  has 
alwaN^s  been  remarkable.  The  English  modifications 
and  versions  of  this  comedy  convey  but  a  slight  no- 
tion of  the  mischievous  subtlety  and  deep  spirit  of 
intriiTiie  in  the  originaL 

BEAUMARIS,  a  seaport  town,  North  Wales,  Isle 
of  Anglesey.  It  is  situated  on  the  w.  shore  of  the 
!Mcnai  Strait,  near  its  junction  with  the  Irish  Sea^ 
where  it  expands  into  a  good  roadstead  called  Beau- 
maris Bay;  lat.  53°  16'  V. ;  Ion.  4*  5'  w.  It  consists 
of  several  streets,  well  paved  and  clean ;  houses  in 
general  good,  particularly  in  the  principal  street, 
which  is  terminated  by  the  ancient  castle  of  Beau- 
maris, erected  by  Edward  I. ;  while  many  modem 
dwellings  uf  very  handsome  appearance  have  lately 
arisen  in  various  parts  of  the  town  and  vicinity. 
The  chief  public  biiildinga,  exclusive  of  the  churches, 
aro  the  town-hall,  a  commodious  and  handsome  edi- 
ticx},  the  county-hall,  the  jail,  and  a  custom-house. 
The  places  of  worship  comprise  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
a  spacious  and  elegant  structure  in  the  later  style 
of  English  architecture,  with  a  lofty,  square^  em-  | 


battled  tower;  and  seversd  chapels  for  Dinenters. 
The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  may  be 
entered  at  any  time  of  tide  with  a  moderate  breeze. 
Beaumaris  unites  with  Amlwch,  Holyhead,  and 
Llangefni  in  sending  a  member  to  the  House  of 
Conmions.     Pop.  in  1871,  2234. 

BEAUMONT,  FRA>ds,  and  FLETCHEB^  John, 
two  eminent  English  dramatic  writers,  of  whose 
lives  but  little  is  known.  The  former  was  bom  in 
1586,  ten  years  after  the  latter,  and  died  in  1615, 
ten  years  before  him.  His  family  had  its  seat  at 
Graoe-Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  was  bom, 
and  his  father  became  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
He  entered  Broadgate  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College), 
Oxford,  as  a  gentleman-commoner  in  1596,  and  after- 
wards studied  law  for  a  short  time  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  published  a  trans- 
lation, in  verse,  of  Ovid's  fable  of  Salmacis  and  Her- 
maphroditus,  and  before  nineteen  became  the  friend 
of  Ben  Jonson.  He  mamed  Ursula^  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Henry  Isley  of  Sundridge,  in  Kent,  by 
whom  he  left  two  daughters.  He  was  only  twenty- 
nine  yea^  old  when  he  died.  He  was  buried  near 
the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  his  resting-place  is  marked  by 
no  monument.  Several  of  the  Beaumont  family 
were  distinguished  as  poets,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Sir  John  Beaumont,  the  elder  brother  of 
the  dramatist,  who  wrote  Bosworth  Field,  and  im- 
proved our  rhyme  couplet,  and  Francis  Beaumont, 

a  cousin  of  the  dramatist John  Fletghxb  was 

bom  in  London  in  1576.  His  father  was  a  digni- 
taiy  of  the  church,  who,  after  having  been  dean  of 
Peterborough,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  London. 
The  poet  was  admitted  to  Bene't  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1591,  where  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  large 
amount  of  classical  lore.  The  Woman-Hater,  pro- 
duced in  1606-7,  is  the  earliest  work  known  to  exist 
in  which  he  had  a  hand,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
wrote  before  this.  Littie  is  known  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  his  life  was  passed.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  ever  married.  He  died  in 
London  of  the  plague  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  Aug. 
1625,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
Two  cousins  of  his,  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher 
(which  see),  also  distinguished  themselves  as  poets. 
The  friendship  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  like  their 
literary  partnership,  was  singularly  dose ;  they  lived 
in  the  same  house,  and  are  said  to  have  even  had 
their  clothes  in  common.  The  works  that  pass 
under  their  names  consist  of  fifty-two  plays,  a 
masque,  and  some  minor  poems,  llie  masque  was 
written  by  Beaumont  alone,  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  the  minor  poems  except  one  are  his  also.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  a  share  in  only  seventeen  of  the 
fifty-two  plays,  but  it  is  difficult  and  indeed  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  certainty  the  respective 
shares  of  the  two  poets  in  these  productions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  some  of  their  contem- 
poraries, Fletcher  was  the  inventing  genius,  while 
Beaumont,  though  the  younger,  was  more  distin- 
guished for  maturity  and  correctness  of  judgment. 
Shakspeare  was  their  model,  and,  like  him,  they 
intermix  pathetic  and  low  comic  scenes;  but  their 
attempts  to  surpass  their  model  sometimes  lead  them 
into  extravagances.  Shakspeare  is  believed  by  some 
critics  to  have  had  a  hand  as  well  as  Fletcher  in  the 
composition  of  the  fine  play  of  the  Two  Noble  Kins- 
men, founded  on  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale.  The 
desire  of  pleasing  the  public  at  times  induces  them 
to  deviate  from  a  correct  standard  of  taste.  Their 
contemporaries  preferred  them  even  to  Shakspeare, 
affinning  that  the  English  drama  reached  its  perfec- 
tion in  them.  Impartial  posterity  has  reversed  this 
decision,  and  adjudged   the  palm  to  Sha|(speare. 
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Their  writingB  are  greatly  disfigured  by  coarseness 
and  indecency.  They  are  said  to  have  frequented 
taverns  and  aJehouses  to  study  the  human  character, 
and  to  have  been  arrested  while  disputing  in  such 
a  place  respecting  the  conclusion  of  a  play.  One 
wished  to  have  the  king  in  the  piece  to  be  assassi- 
nated, the  other  opposed  it;  and  being  overheard, 
they  were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  conspiring 
the  death  of  their  sovereign.  Among  the  best  of 
their  plays  are  the  tragedies  of  Valentinian, 
Thierry  and  Theodoret,  King  and  -No  King, 
Philaater,  and  the  Maid's  Tragedy;  the  comedies 
Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  Wit  without 
Money,  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  The 
Spanish  Curate,  The  Scornful  Iiady,  and  the  pas- 
toral tragi-comedy  in  rhjrme  of  the  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess. 

BEAUMONT,  Sir  George;  bom  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Leicestershire  in  1753,  possessed  consider- 
able skill  as  a  landscape-painter,  but  was  noted  more 
especially  as  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts.  The 
establishment  of  the  National  Gallery  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  exertions,  and  sixteen  of  its  fine  paint- 
ings, chiefly  landscapes,  including  one  by  N.  Foussin, 
tliree  by  Claude,  and  the  Blind  Fiddler  of  Wilkie, 
were  his  gifts.     He  died  in  1827. 

BEAUNE,  a  town,  France,  department  Cdte 
d*Or,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  Bouzeoise,  23  miles 
H.S.W.  Dijon,  with  10,907  inhabitants.  It  is  sur- 
rounded vdih  planted  ramparts,  which  furnish  a 
pleasant  promenade ;  is  well  built,  and  has  a  hand- 
Home  church,  and  a  large  hospital,  founded  in  1443 
by  Nicholas  Bollin,  chancellor  of  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Bui^ndy.  Beaune  has  also  a  public  lib- 
rary containing  about  42,000  vols,  with  500  manu- 
scripts, a  very  fine  public  garden,  a  theatre,  &c.  Its 
manufactures,  though  still  of  some  importance,  have 
never  recovered  the  shock  which  they  received  by 
tho  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  when  200 
Calvioistic  families,  who  gave  employment  to  2000 
workmen,  were  driven  into  exile.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  Burgundy  wines  of  the  district,  and 
in  agricultural  produce.  The  celebrated  Gaspard 
Monge,  the  chief  improver,  if  not  inventor,  of  de- 
scriptive geometry,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  was  bom  here,  and  a  monument 
was  erected  to  him  here  in  1849. 

BEAUSOBRE,  Isaac,  bom  in  1659  at  Niort  in 
France,  studied  at  Saumur,  and  being  of  a  good 
family,  with  powerful  connections,  was  at  first  in- 
tended for  the  law.  His  own  inclinations  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  church ;  and  in  16 S3  he 
became  Protestant  minister  of  Chatillon-sur-Indre. 
In  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  time  the  chtu*ch  had 
been  closed  by  fixing  the  royal  seal  upon  the  g^ate. 
Beausobre  held  special  services  in  his  own  house, 
and  being  for  this  reason  obliged  to  flee,  sought 
an  asylum  at  Rotterdam.  Shortly  after  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  Princess  of  Anhalt  at  Dessau,  which 
he  quitted  in  1694,  when  he  became  minister  to 
French  Protestants  at  Berlin.  He  enjoyed  much  of 
tlie  favour  both  of  Frederick  William  1.  and  of  the 
crown-prince,  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
(lied  in  1738.  Hii  most  remarkable  work  is  the  His- 
toire  C/ritique  de  Manichde  et  du  Manich^isme  (1734). 

BEAUTY,  The  Beautiful.  Endless  discussions 
have  been  carried  on  by  philosophers  as  to  what  oon- 
Htitutcs  beauty  or  the  beautifuL  Some  are  content 
to  (ieliue  it  by  the  impresHion  it  produces  on  us,  and  say 
that  the  beautiful  is  that  which  pleases;  others  main- 
tain that  order  and  harmony  of  parts  produces  tho  feel- 
imr  of  the  beautiful ;  a  third  party,  following  Leibnitz, 
Wiilff,  and  Baumgarten,  say  that  it  consiHts  in  per- 
frftion;  a  fourth,  with  Cnnisaz,  refer  it  to  imity 
ui.iu-d  with  variety,  while  a  small  body  would  place 


the  quality  <^  beauty  in  the  fitness  or  suitableness  of 
things  to  fulfil  the  end  for  which  they  are  intended, 
that  IB  in  their  utility.  The  majority,  on  the  contrary, 
oppose  the  beautiful  to  the  useful,  and  maintain  that 
they  are  essentially  different.  Some  modem  philoso- 
phers, M.  Jouffroy  in  particular,  make  beauty  con- 
sist in  expression,  in  the  manifestation  of  the  invis- 
ible by  the  visible,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  soul  by 
bodily  forms — ^but  this  is  only  carrying  the  difficulty 
a  step  farther  back.  The  term  beautiful  indeed  i» 
applied  to  so  many  things  belonging  to  essentially 
different  classes,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  give  any 
single  definition  that  will  embrace  all  beautiful  ob- 
jects considered  in  themselves  or  objectively;  thus  we 
speak  of  physical  beauty,  intellectual  beauty,  moral 
beauty;  real  beauty,  ideial  beauty;  essential  beauty, 
conventional  beauty ;  natural  beauty,  imitative  beauty ; 
simple  beauty,  complex  beauty,  &c.  However,  if  we 
confine  our  consideration  of  the  beautiful  solely  to  the 
effect  it  produces  on  us;  that  is,  if  we  treat  it  sub- 
jectively, we  may  say  that  the  beautiful  is  not  simply 
that  which  pleases,  but  that  which  channs — ^that 
which  excites  the  sentiments  of  love  or  admiration. 
The  word  beautiful  appears  to  have  been  applied 
originally  to  a  single  class  of  objects;  namely,  those 
that  charm  the  eye.  The  study  of  the  beautiful  has 
given  rise  to  many  interesting  researches,  and  has 
become  the  object  of  a  special  science — ^the  science  of 
^Esthetics.  Among  authors  who  have  written  on 
beauty  are  Plato,  Plotinus,  Crousaz,  Hutcheson, 
Hogarth,  Alison,  Burke,  Dugald  Stewart,  Jouffroy, 
Baimigarten,  Kant,  Hegel,  &c 

BEAUVAIS  (ancient  Bratiupanttum^  Bellova' 
eum)f  a  town,  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Oise,  43  miles  v.  of  Paris,  with  15,307  inhabi- 
tants. It  stands  in  a  rich  vaUey  inclosed  by  wooded 
hills,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avelon  with  the 
Therain;  and  though  poorly  built,  derives  great 
interest  from  its  antiquity  and  the  prodigious  num- 
ber of  wooden  sculptures  and  statues  which  decorate 
the  houses.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans, 
and  in  1472  resisted  an  army  of  80,000  Bux^gundians 
under  Charles  the  Bold.  On  this  occasion  the 
women  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  and 
one  of  them,  Jeanne  Hachette,  seeing  a  soldier  plant- 
ing a  standard  on  the  wall,  seized  it  and  hurled  him 
to  the  ground.  The  procession  which  annually  com- 
memorates the  raising  of  the  siege  is  headed  by  the 
women  bearing  Jeanne  Hachette's  standard.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  which  has  the 
loftiest  choir  in  the  world,  and  beautifully  painted 
glass,  executed  by  the  most  celebrated  masters  of 
the  aft.  The  town-house  is  the  finest  modem  struc- 
ture. The  principal  manufacturing  establishment  i» 
the  tapestry  and  carpet  manufactory,  famed  for  tlie 
beauty  of  its  products,  and  employing  about  4U0 
hands ;  and  there  are  also  considerable  manufacturer 
of  flannel,  broadcloth,  leather,  hats,  porcelain,  and 
wax-candles.  It  has  also  Lu^ge  bleachficlds,  tan- 
neries, and  dye-works.  The  trade,  both  in  the 
articles  of  manufacture  and  in  agricultural  produce, 
is  extensive. 

BEAUVOIS,  Amdbosb  Joseph  Palihot  de,  » 
celebrated  naturalist,  bom  at  Arras  in  1752,  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  after  commencing  practice 
abandoned  it  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  natural 
history,  which,  from  an  early  period,  had  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  his  time.  An  expedition  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  having  been  planned  by  the 
French  government,  Palisot  volimteered  to  accom- 
pany it  at  his  own  expense.  He  accordingly  sailed 
in  17b(),  and  had  made  many  valuable  coUectious 
when  the  state  of  Ids  health  obliged  him  to  embark 
for  St.  Domingo  in  17b!<.  Thence  he  jiroct'eded  to 
America,  where  he  rcKumcd  his  favourite  pursuits  iu 
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natural  history,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  disoovery 
of  the  jaws  and  molar  teeth  of  the  great  mastodon, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  France,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  arrangement  and  publication  of  his  collections. 
Comparatively  few  of  them  had  arrived  in  safety, 
but  out  of  the  wreck  he  managed  to  procure 
materials  for  the  important  publications  on  which 
his  fame  chiefly  rests.  The  most  valuable  is  his 
Flore  d'Oware  et  de  Benin,  in  twenty  parts  foUo. 
One  of  the  most  curious  plants  contained  in  it  has 
been  named  after  him  Belvisia.     He  died  in  1820. 

BEAVER  (Castor\  a  genus  of  claviculated  mam- 
miferoua  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  Rodentia,  or 
gnawers. — It  is  only  in  a  state  of  nature  that  the 
beaver  displays  any  of  those  singular  modes  of  act- 
ing which  have  so  long  rendered  the  species  cele- 
brated. These  may  be  summed  up  in  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  secure  a  depth  of  water 
that  cannot  be  frozen  to  the  bottom,  and  their  mode 
of  constructing  the  huts  in  which  they  pass  the 
winter.  They  are  not  particular  as  to  the  site  which 
they  select  for  the  establishment  of  their  dwellings, 
but  if  it  is  in  a  lake  or  pond,  where  a  dam  is  not 
required,  they  are  careful  to  build  where  the  water 
is  sufficiently  deep.  In  standing  waters,  however, 
they  have  not  the  advantage  afforded  by  a  current 
for  the  transportation  of  Uieir  supplies  of  wood, 
which,  when  tiiey  build  on  a  running  stream,  is  al- 
ways cut  higher  up  than  the  place  of  their  residence, 
and  floated  down.  The  materials  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  dams  are  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  small  birch,  mulberry,  willow,  and  poplar  trees, 
Ac  They  begin  to  cut  down  their  timber  for  build- 
ing early  in  the  summer,  but  their  edifices  are  not 
commenced  until  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
Aug.,  and  are  not  completed  until  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  season.  The  strength  of  their  teeth,  and 
their  perseverance  in  this  work,  may  be  fairly 
estimated  by  the  size  of  the  trees  they  cut  down. 
Dr.  Best  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  a  mulberry- 
tree  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which  had  been 
gnawed  down  by  the  beaver.  We  were  shown, 
while  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  several 
stumps  of  trees  which  had  evidently  been  felled  by 
these  animals,  of  at  least  five  or  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  trees  are  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  fall 
into  the  water,  and  then  floated  towards  the  site  of 
the  dam  or  dwellings.  Small  shrubs,  &c.,  cut  at  a 
distance,  they  drag  with  their  teeth  to  the  stream, 
and  then  launch  and  tow  them  to  the  place  of  de- 
posit. At  a  short  distance  above  a  beaver  dam  the 
number  of  trees  which  have  been  cut  down  appears 
truly  surprising,  and  the  regularity  of  the  stumps 
might  lead  persons  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  animals  to  believe  that  the  clearing  was  the 
result  of  human  industry. 

The  figure  of  the  dam  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. Should  the  current  be  very  gentle,  the 
<Iam  is  carried  nearly  straight  across ;  but  when  the 
stream  is  swift,  it  is  uniformly  made  with  a  con- 
siderable curve,  having  the  convex  part  opposed  to 
the  current.  Along  %vith  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees  they  intermingle  mud  and  stones,  to  give 
greater  security;  and  when  dams  have  been  long 
undisturbed  and  frequently  repaired,  they  acquire 
great  solidity,  and  their  power  of  resisting  the  pres- 
Hure  of  water,  ice,  &c.,  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
willow  and  birch  occasionally  taking  root,  and  even- 
tually growing  up  into  something  like  a  regular 
hedge.  The  materials  used  in  constructing  the  dams 
are  secured  solely  by  the  resting  of  the  branches,  &c. 
fl'^ainst  the  bottom,  and  the  subsetjuent  accumula- 
tion of  mud  and  stones  by  the  force  of  the  stream 
or  by  the  industry  of  the  beavers. 


The  dwellings  of  the  beavers  are  formed  of  the 
same  materials  as  their  dams,  are  very  rude,  and 
adapted  in  size  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants : 
seldom  more  than  four  old,  or  six  or  eight  young 
ones,  are  found  in  one  of  the  lodges,  though  double 
that  number  have  been  sometimes  seen.    In  building 
their  houses  they  place  most  of  the  wood  crosswise, 
and  nearly  horizontally,  observing  no  other  order  than 
that  of  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  middle.      Branches 
projecting  inwards  are  cut  off  with  their  teeth,  and 
thrown  among  the  rest.    The  houses  are  not  of  sticks, 
and  then  plastered,  but  of  all  the  materials  used  in 
the  dams — sticks,  mud,  and  stones,  if  the  latter  can 
be  procured.    This  composition  is  employed  from  the 
foundation  to  the  summit,     llie  mud  is  obtained 
from  the  adjacent  banks  or  bottom  of  the  stream  or 
pond  near  the  door  of  the  hut     The  beaver  always 
carries  mud  or  stones  by  holding  them  between  his 
fore  paws  and  throat.     Their  work  is  all  performed 
at  night,  and  with  much  expedition.     When  straw 
or  grass  is  mingled  with  the  mud  used  in  building, 
it  is  an  accident  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  spot 
whence  the  mud  is  obtain^.     As  soon  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  materials  is  placed,  they  turn  round  and 
give  it  a  smart  blow  with  the  tail.     The  same  sort 
of  blow  is  struck  by  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  diving.     The  out- 
side of  the  hut  is  covered  or  plastered  with  mud  late  in 
the  autumn,  and  after  frost  has  begun  to  appear.    By 
freezing  it  soon  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  stone,  eff ec« 
tually  excluding  their  great  enemy  the  wolverene 
during  the  winter.     Their  habit  of  walking  over  the 
work  frequently  has  led  to  the  absurd  idea  of  their 
using  the  tail  as  a  trowel.     The  houses  are  generally 
from  4  to  6  feet  thick  at  the  apex  of  the  cone ;  some 
have  been  found  as  much  as  8  feet  thick  at  top. 
The  door  or  entrance  is  always  on  the  side  farthest 
from  land,  and  is  near  the  foundation  or  a  consider- 
able depth  under  water :  this  is  the  only  opening  into 
the  hut.     The  large  houses  are  sometimes  found  to 
have  projections  of  the  main  building  thrown  out,  for 
the  better  support  of  the  roof,  and  this  circumstance 
has  led  to  all  the  stories  of  the  different  apartments 
in  beaver  huts.     These  larger  edifices,  so  far  from 
having  several   apartments,   are    double  or  treble 
houses,  the  parts  having  no  communication  except 
by  water.     It  is  a  fact,  that  the  musk-rat  is  some- 
times found  to  have  taken  lodgings  in  the  huts  of 
the  beaver.     The  otter  also  occasionally  intrudes: 
he,  however,  is  a  dangerous  g^est,  for,  should  pro- 
visions grow  scarce,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
devour  his  host.     All  the  beavers  of  a  community 
do  not  co-operate  in  fabricating  houses  for  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  whole.     The  only  affair  in  which 
they  have  a  joint  interest,  and  upon  which  they 
labour  in  concert,  is  the  dam.     Beavers  also  make 
excavations  in  the  adjacent  banks,  at  regular  dis- 
tances from  each  other,   which  have  been  called 
washes,      lliese   are  so  enlarged  within,  that  the 
beaver  can  raise  his  head  above  water  to  breathe 
without  being  seen,  and  when  disturbed  at  their 
huts  they  immediately  swim  under  water  to  these 
washes  for  greater  security,  where  they  are  easily 
taken  by  the  hunters. 

The  food  of  the  beaver  consists  chiefly  of  the  bark 
of  the  aspen,  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and  occasionally 
alder:  to  the  pine  it  rarely  resorts,  unless  from  severe 
necessity.  They  provide  a  stock  of  wood  from  the 
trees  fir»t  mentioned  during  summer,  and  place  it  in 
the  water  opposite  the  entrance  into  their  houses. 

The  beaver  produces  from  two  to  five  at  a  litter. 
It  is  a  cleanly  animal,  and  always  performs  its  eva- 
cuations in  the  water  at  a  distance  from  the  hut: 
hence  no  accumulation  of  filth  is  found  near  their 
dwellings. 
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The  beaver  is  about  two  feet  in  length;  its  body 
thick  and  heavy;  the  head  compressed,  and  some- 
what arched  at  the  front,  the  upper  part  rather  nar- 
row; the  snout  much  so.  The  eyes  are  pUoed  rather 
high  on  the  head,  and  the  pupils  are  rounded;  the 
ears  are  short,  elliptical,  and  almost  concealed  by  the 
fur.  The  skin  is  covered  by  two  sorts  of  hair,  of 
which  one  is  long,  rather  stiff,  elastic,  and  of  a  gray 
colour  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  next  the  base,  and 
terminated  by  shining,  reddish-brown  points;  the 
other  is  short,  thick,  tiifted,  and  soft,  being  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  silver-gray  or  light  lead  colour.  The 
hair  is  shortest  on  the  head  and  feet.  The  hind  legs 
are  longer  than  the  fore,  and  are  oompletiely  webbed. 
The  tail  is  ten  or  eleven  inches  long,  and,  except  the 
part  nearest  the  body,  is  covered  with  hexagonal 
scales.  The  part  next  the  body  is  covered  with  hair 
like  that  on  tiie  back.  The  beaver  was  formerly  an 
inhabitant  of  Britain,  but  has  long  been  extinct  It 
is  still  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  such  as  Nor- 
way, and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia. 

BECCAFUMI,  DoMZNioo,  sumamed  Mtchtrino, 
a  celebrated  painter,  bom  near  Sienna  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  leading  the  humble 
life  of  a  shepherd,  and  amusing  himself  with  drawing 
figures  on  the  sand,  when  a  wealthy  individual,  from 
whom  he  takes  the  name  of  Becoifumi,  discovered 
his  genius,  and  sent  him  to  study  drawing  at  Sienna. 
He  there  saw,  admired,  and  tried  to  imitate  the 
paintings  of  Ferugino;  but  having  heard  much  of 
Kaphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  he  obtained  means 
from  his  patron  to  travel  to  Bome.  After  remaining 
for  some  time  to  study  the  master-pieces  of  the  Vati- 
can he  returned  to  Sienna,  and  enriched  its  churches 
with  many  noble  frescoes  and  other  paintings.  He 
drew  and  coloured  well,  possessed  strong  inventive 
powers,  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  perspective, 
and  excelled  particuliU'ly  in  foreshortening,  but  he 
was  not  free  from  a  kind  of  mannerism,  and  his  heads 
are  in  general  deficient  both  in  dignity  and  beauty. 
He  died  at  Sienna  about  tiie  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  buried  with  pomp  in  its  cathedral, 
among  some  of  the  finest  monuments  of  his  genius. 

BECCARIA,  Cesabe  Bonesaxa,  Marohesb  di, 
author  of  the  well-known  Treatise  on  Crimes  and 
Punishments,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1735  (or  1738). 
He  was  early  excited,  by  Montesquieu's  Lettres 
Persanes,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  philosophical 
talents,  and  afterwards  favourably  known  as  a  philo- 
sophical writer  by  his  memorable  work  full  of  a  noble 
philanthropy,  Dei  Dclitti  e  delle  Pene  (On  Crimes 
and  Punishments),  1764,  and  several  others.  With 
the  eloquence  of  true  feeling  and  a  lively  imagina- 
tion he  opposes  capital  punishments  and  ti^e  torture. 
This  work  led  to  the  establishment  of  more  settled 
and  more  correct  principles  of  penal  law,  and  contri- 
buted to  excite  a  general  horror  against  inhuman 
punishments.  Bccouia  was  a  true  friend,  a  good 
son,  a  tender  husband,  and  a  real  philanthropist.  He 
is  also  known  in  Italy  as  the  author  of  a  philosophical 
grammar  and  theory  of  style,  Bicerche  intomo 
alia  Natura  dello  Stilo  (Mihui,  1770),  and  of  several 
good  treatises  on  style,  on  rhetorical  ornament,  &c., 
contained  in  the  journal  II  Caff^,  edited  by  him  in 
conjunction  with  his  friends  Visconti,  Verri,  and 
others.  A  fit  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his  useful 
life  in  November,  1793. 

BECCARIA,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  ingenious 
practical  philosopher,  was  bom,  1716,  at  Mondovi. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  1732,  where  he  studied,  and 
aftenvards  taught  grammar  and  rhetoric;  at  the 
same  time  he  applied  hinuielf  with  success  to  ma- 
thematics. He  WAA  appointed  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Charles  Eman- 
uel, king  of  Sardinia,  invited  him  to  Turin  in  1748, 


to  fill  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  at  the 
university  there.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  electricity,  and  in  1735  published  hiis 
Dell'  Elettridsmo  Naturale  ed  Artifiziale  (Turin). 
The  experiments  which  this  work  contains  on  atmo- 
spherical electricity  are  so  numerous  and  various, 
that  Priestley  affirmed,  in  his  History  of  Electricity, 
that  Beccaria's  labours  far  surpassed  all  that  had 
been  done  before  and  after  him  on  this  subject  He 
wrote  many  other  valuable  works  on  this  subject  The 
most  important,  Dell'  Elettridamo  Aitifiasiale  (1772), 
contains  all  that  was  then  known  of  electricity. 
Franklin,  who  esteemed  the  works  of  Beccaria^  had 
them  translated  into  English.  In  1759  the  king 
employed  him  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  Piedmont  He  began  the  measurement  in  1760, 
together  with  the  Ablwt  Canonica,  and  published  the 
result  in  1774.  The  doubts  expressed  by  Cassini  of 
the  exactness  of  this  measurement  drew  from  him 
his  Lettere  d'un  Italiano  ad  un  Paiigino,  in  which 
he  showed  the  influence  of  the  proximity  of  the  Alps 
on  the  deviation  of  the  pendulum.  He  died  April 
27,  1781. 

BECCLES,  a  market  town  and  parish,  England, 
county  Suffolk.  The  town,  33  miles  v.n.e.  from 
Ipswich,  right  bank  of  the  Waveney,  consists  of 
several  weU-paved  and  well-lighted  streets,  uniting^ 
in  a  spacious  market-place;  houses  in  general  well 
built;  supply  of  water  ample.  It  has  a  handsome 
town-hall,  a  jail,  a  custom-house,  and  assembly -rooms. 
The  church,  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a 
spacious  and  elegant  structure  in  the  later  style  of 
English  architecture,  with  a  fine  freestone  tower  and 
beautiful  porch.  There  are,  besides,  chapels  for 
Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  also  two  free  schools,  one  of  which  has 
ten  exhibitions  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
and  various  charities.  Beocles  mai. .tains  an  active 
carrying  trade  in  coals  and  com  coastwise  by  the 
Waveney,  which  is  navigable  to  Yarmouth.  A  good 
deal  of  malting  is  likewise  carried  on  in  the  vicinity. 
Races  are  held  annually  on  a  fine  course  near  the 
town.  The  environs  aboimd  in  beautiful  scenery. 
Pop.  in  1871,  4818. 

BECHEB,  John  Joachim,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, was  bom  at  Speyer  in  1635.  After  having 
travelled  and  resided  in  various  parts  of  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Great  Britain,  investi- 
gating Uie  mines  in  Cornwall  and  in  Scotland,  and 
having  filled  various  offices,  he  died  in  1082,  some 
say  in  London,  others  in  Germany.  He  lATote  a 
number  of  works  on  chemistry,  the  chief  of  which  is 
entitled  Physica  Subterranea.  In  it  he  expounds 
his  views  of  the  composition  of  inorganic  bodies,  the 
constituents  of  which,  according  to  him,  are  three 
earthy  principles,  the  vitrifiable,  tho  combustible, 
and  the  mercuriaL  The  metals  consist  of  these  three 
earths  in  different  proportions,  and  whenever  a  metal 
is  calcined  the  combustible  and  mercurial  earths  aru 
expelled,  and  the  vitrifiable  earth  forms  the  residual 
calx.  When  these  principles  ar6  combined  with 
water  different  salts  are  formed,  and  a  fundamental 
acid,  which  exists  in  all  the  others.  This  theoiy, 
which  is  an  outgrowth  of  that  of  the  alchcmistsi,  was 
subsequently  developed  by  Stahl,  who,  by  means  of 
the  principle  of  pldogiaton^  explained  not  only  the 
calcination  of  metals,  but  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion in  general.  The  phlogistic  theory  of  combustion 
prevailed  until  the  end  of  last  century,  when  La- 
voisier substituted  for  it  the  explanation  based  u{)on 
the  action  of  oxvgen.     See  Stahl. 

BECHSTEIN,  John  Matthew,  an  eminent  na- 
turalist, bom  in  1757  at  WaltershaiiBon,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Gotha,  stmlied  theology  for  four  years  at 
Jcua,  but  never  felt  himself  in  his  element  unlesa 
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when  he  was  hunting  in  the  fields  or  roaming  the 
forest.  Having  at  length  obtained  a  situation  as 
teacher  of  natural  history  and  mathematics  near 
Schepfenthal,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  his 
favourite  pursuits,  particularly  ornithology,  and  was 
enabled  to  do  so  with  still  more  effect  when,  in  1800, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen  made  him  director  of 
the  Forest  Academy  of  Dreissigacker,  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  capitaL  This  academy  under  Bechstein's  man- 
agement became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  Grermany.  He  died  at 
Dreissigacker  in  1822.  The  work  on  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests  is  The  Natural  History  of  Grermany,  in 
four  vols.  In  this  country  he  is  best  known  by  a 
short  but  admirable  treatise  on  singing  birds. 

BECHUANAS,  Betchuanas,  or  Bichuanas,  ac- 
cording to  Bleek  more  correctly  Tchdanas,  the  name 
of  a  powerful  and  widely  spread  race  of  people  in- 
habiting South  Africa  from  the  Yaal,  or  Yellow 
Kiver,  northwards  and  north-eastwards  to  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn.  They  belong  to  the  great  Kaffre  stem, 
and  are  in  particular  nearly  allied  to  the  Amakosa; 
their  language,  the  Sechuana^  has  some  afiBnities  with 
the  Congo.  The  numerous  tribes  into  which  Ihey 
are  divided,  and  among  which  the  most  importuit 
are  the  Makololo,  Basutu,  Batlapi  (about  Kuruman), 
and  Bakalahari,  are  governed  by  separate  chiefs,  and 
are  incessantly  at  war  with  each  other,  although  they 
have  at  the  same  time  made  some  progress  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  Their  territory  is  watered  by  the 
Malopo  River  in  particular,  and  intersected  by  the 
Kamanni  Mountain-range,  which  forms  many  beau- 
tiful valleys.  It  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  southern 
culture  of  European  cereals,  which  the  Bechuanas 
accordingly  are  partly  engaged  in  cultivating,  though 
they  are  more  largely  employed  in  cattle-breeding. 
Horses  they  have  a  dislike  to.  They  also  work  in 
iron,  copper,  and  ivoiy;  and  are  skilfiil  in  tempering 
their  iron  weapons.  Most  of  the  labours  of  every- 
day life,  such  as  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and 
even  the  erection  of  a  house,  fall  upon  the  women. 
There  are  few  traces  of  religious  beliefs  among  them; 
but  a  class  of  impostors,  who  pretend  to  be  able  to 
bring  rain,  are  held  in  great  honour.  The  Bechuanas 
live  in  villages  and  towns  of  considerable  size,  each 
house  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  dike.  The 
houses  are  all  of  a  circular  shape.  The  Bechuanas 
became  known  to  Europeans  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  but  our  information  regarding  ^em  is 
still  impcHect.  Missionaries  have  long  been  settled 
among  them,  Kurumiui,  or  New  Lattakoo,  about 
140  miles  v.  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
hftving  been  the  chief  missionary  station  since  1816. 
At  the  same  distance  to  the  N.w.  of  New  Lattakoo 
lies  Kolobeng,  the  original  station  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone.   Native  chieftaimi  reside  in  both  towns. 

BECK,  CmtiBTiAN  Daudsl,  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1757, 
qualified  himself  as  an  instructor  there  in  1779,  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  1785,  of  his- 
tory in  1819,  and  of  Greek  and  Eoman  literature  in 
1825,  and  continued  till  his  death  in  1832  to  deliver 
valuable  lectures  on  exegesis,  philology,  and  archseo- 
logy.  To  the  duties  of  his  chair  he  added  those 
arising  from  numerous  official  appointments  of  a 
public  nature,  but  managed,  while  discharging  all  of 
them  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  to  find  time  for  the 
composition  of  many  important  works,  and  the  editor- 
ship of  a  periodical  entitled  A  General  Repertory  of 
the  Most  Recent  Home  and  Foreign  Literature.  His 
work  which  is  probably  destined  to  live  longest,  is  an 
Introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  History  of  the 
World  and  its  Inhabitants,  in  four  vols. 

BECKET,  Thomas,  the  most  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  in  the  English  annals,  was  bom  in 
London  1117  or  1119.    He  was  the  son  of  Gilbert, 


a  London  merchant.  His  mother  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Saracen  lady,  to  whose  father  Gilbert  was 
prisoner  in  Jerusalem,  having  become  a  captive  during 
the  Crusades.  The  lady  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  prisoner,  to  have  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
his  liberty,  and  afterwards  to  have  followed  him  to 
London,  where  she  found  him  by  repeating  the  only 
two  European  words  she  knew,  'London'  and  'Gil- 
bert.' So  runs  the  legend.  Aiter  studying  at  Ox- 
ford and  Paris,  Becket  was  sent,  by  the  favour  of 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  study  civil 
law  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  made 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  Provost  of  Beverley. 
His  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  Theobald  was 
founded  on  his  skill  in  negotiation  shown  in  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  England — the  soliciting 
from  the  pope  the  prohibitory  letters  against  the 
crowning  of  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  by  which 
that  design  was  defeated.  This  service  not  only 
raised  Becket  in  the  esteem  of  the  archbishop,  but 
in  that  of  King  Henry  II.,  and  was  the  foundation 
of  his  high  fortune.  In  1158  he  was  appointed  high- 
chancellor  and  preceptor  to  Prince  Henry,  and  at 
this  time  was  a  complete  courtier,  conforming  in 
every  respect  to  the  humour  of  the  king.  He  was 
in  fact  his  prime  companion,  had  the  same  hours  of 
eating  and  going  to  bed,  held  splendid  levees,  and 
courted  popular  applause.  In  1159  he  made  a  cam- 
paign with  the  king  in  Toulouse,  having  in  his  own 
pay  700  knights  and  1200  horsemen;  and  it  is  said 
he  advised  Henry  to  seize  the  person  of  Louis,  king 
of  France,  shut  up  in  Toulouse  without  an  army. 
This  coimsel,  however,  so  indicative  of  the  future 
martyr,  being  too  bold  for  the  lay  counseUors  of  one 
of  the  boldest  monarchs  of  the  age,  was  declined.  In 
the  next  year  he  visited  Paris  to  tareat  of  an  alliance 
between  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of  France 
and  Prince  Henry,  and  returned  with  the  young 
princess  to  England.  He  had  not  enjoyed  the  chan- 
cellorship more  than  four  years  when  his  patron 
Theobald  died,  and  King  Henry  was  so  far  mistaken 
OB  to  raise  his  favourite  to  the  primacy,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  would  aid  hun  in  those  political 
views,  in  respect  to  church  power,  which  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Norman  line  embraced,  and  which, 
in  fact,  caused  a  continual  struggle  until  its  termina- 
tion by  Henry  YIIL  It  hals  been  asserted  that 
Becket  told  the  king  what  he  was  to  expect  from 
him;  but,  independent  of  the  appointment  itself, 
there  is  evidence  to  prove  his  eagerness  to  obtain  the 
dignity,  and  the  disgust  entertained  by  Henry  at  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  real  temper  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  been  so  anxious  to  promote. 

Becket  was  consecrated  archbishop  in  1162,  and 
immediately  affected  an  austerity  of  character  which 
formed  a  very  natural  prelude  to  the  part  which  he 
meant  to  play.  Pope  Alexander  III.  held  a  general 
council  at  Tours  in  1163,  at  which  locket  attended 
and  made  a  formal  complaint  of  the  infringements 
by  the  laity  on  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
church.  On  his  return  to  England  he  began  to  act 
in  the  spirit  of  this  representation,  and  to  prosecute 
several  of  the  nobility  and  others  holding  church 
possessions,  whom  he  also  proceeded  to  excommuni- 
cate. Henry,  an  able  and  politic  monarch,  was 
anxious  to  recall  certain  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
which  withdrew  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts;  and  it  was  not  without  a  violent  struggle, 
tuid  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  that  Becket  finsJly 
acquiesced.  The  king  soon  after  summoned  a  con- 
vocation or  parliament  at  Clarendon,  to  the  celebrated 
'  constitutions'  of  which,  although  the  archbishop  swore 
that  he  would  never  assent,  he  at  length  subscribed, 
and  alleging  something  like  force  for  his  excuse,  by 
way  of  penance  suspended  himself  from  his  archiepis- 
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copal  functions  until  the  pope's  absolution  could 
arrive.  Finding  himself  the  object  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, he  soon  after  attempted  to  escape  to  France; 
but  being  intercepted,  Henry,  in  a  parliament  at 
Northampton,  charged  him  with  a  violation  of  his 
allegiance,  and  all  his  goods  were  confiscated.  A 
suit  was  also  commenced  against  him  for  money  lent 
him  during  his  chancellorship,  and  for  the  proceeds 
of  the  benefices  which  he  had  held  vacant  while  in 
that  capacity.  In  this  desperate  situation  he  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger  made  his  escape  to  Flan- 
ders, and,  proceeding  to  the  pope  at  Sens,  humbly 
resigned  his  archbishopric,  which  was,  however,  re- 
stored. He  then  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Abbey  of 
Pontigny,  in  Normandy,  whence  he  issued  expostu- 
latory  letters  to  the  King  and  bishops  of  England, 
in  which  he  excommunicated  all  violators  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  church,  and  included  in  the  cen- 
sure the  principal  officers  of  the  crown.  Henry  was 
so  exasperated  that  he  banished  all  his  relations, 
and  obliged  the  Cistercians  to  send  him  away  from 
the  Abbey  of  Pontigny;  from  which  he  removed,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  King  of  France,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Columbe,  and  spent  four  years  there  in 
exile. 

After  much  negotiation  a  sort  of  reconciliation 
took  place  in  1170,  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of 
Becket,  who,  being  restored  to  his  see,  with  all  its 
former  privileges,  behaved  on  the  occasion  with  ex- 
cessive haughtiness.  After  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Canterbury  the  young  Prince  Henry,  crowned  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  transmitted  him  an  order 
to  restore  the  suspended  and  exoonmiunicated  pre- 
lates, which  he  refused  to  do,  on  the  pretence  that 
the  pope  alone  could  grant  the  favour,  although  the 
latter  had  lodged  the  instruments  of  censure  in  his 
hands.  The  prelates  immediately  appealed  to  Henry 
in  Normandy,  who  in  a  state  of  extreme  exaspera- 
tion exclaim^  'What  an  unhappy  prince  am  I, 
who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of  spirit  enough  to 
rid  me  of  a  single  insolent  prelate,  the  perpetual 
trouble  of  my  life!'  These  rash  and  too  significant 
words  induced  four  of  the  attendant  barons,  Reginald 
Fitz-Urse,  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh  de  Morville, 
and  Richard  Breto,  to  resolve  to  wipe  out  the  king's 
reproach.  Having  laid  their  plans,  they  forthwith 
proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  having  formally  re- 
(|uired  the  archbishop  to  restore  the  suspended  pre- 
lates, they  returned  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  (Dec.  29,  1170),  and  placing  soldiers  in  the 
courtyard,  rushed  with  their  swords  drawn  into  the 
cathedral,  where  the  archbishop  was  at  vespers,  and 
advancing  towards  him  threatened  him  with  death 
if  he  still  disobeyed  the  orders  of  Henry.  Becket, 
without  the  least  token  of  fear,  replied  that  he  was 
ready  to  die  for  the  rights  of  the  church;  and  mag- 
nanimously added,  '  I  charge  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Almighty,  not  to  hurt  any  other  person  here,  for 
none  of  them  have  been  concerned  in  the  late 
transactions.'  The  confederates  then  strove  to  drag 
him  out  of  the  church;  but  not  being  able  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  his  resolute  deportment,  they  killed 
him  on  the  spot  with  repeated  wounds,  all  which  he 
endured  without  a  groan. 

The  conduct  of  Henry,  and  the  consequences  of 
this  asHastti nation,  form  a  part  of  English  history 
wherein  tlie  discerning  student  will  {lerccive  the 
subtle  iM)licy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  eagerly 
availed  itnelf  of  this  o])i)ortunity  to  advance  its 
general  object,  with  a  due  rej^anl  to  the  power  of 
Honry  and  his  strength  of  character.  'Hie  ]^r\\e' 
trat*»r9  of  the  deed,  on  taking  a  voyage  to  Rome, 
were  admitte<l  to  penance,  and  allowed  to  expiate 
tlu'ir  enormity  in  the  Holy  Land. 

I'lius  pcriwhed  Tliomas  Becket  in  his  fifty-Kocond 


year,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused,  and 
a  man  of  unquestionable  vigour  of  intellect.  He  was 
canonized  two  years  after  his  death,  and  miracles 
aboimded  at  his  tomb.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
his  body  was  taken  up  and  placed  in  a  magnificent 
shrine  erected  by  Archbishop  Stephen  Langton;  an<l 
of  the  popularity  of  the  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb  the 
Canterbuiy  Tales  of  Chaucer  will  prove  an  enduring 
testimony. 

BECKETT,  GiLBEBT  Abbot  A',  a  noted  vmter  in 
the  departments  of  light  literature,  was  the  son  of  % 
London  solicitor  in  Gk>lden  Square,  and  was  bom  in 
the  year  1810.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the 
profession  of  a  barrister,  but  having  been  left  to  his 
own  resources  when  very  young,  he  united  himself 
with  a  band  of  talented  friends  and  sought  a  sub- 
sistence by  the  labours  of  his  pen.  For  many  years 
he  was  connected  with  various  satirical  journals — 
the  Cerberus,  the  Beacon,  and  others,  all  now  for- 
gotten, but  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  circulation 
in  the  days  when  Punch  was  not.  He  also  wrote 
leaders  for  the  Herald  and  the  Times ;  and  having 
been  connected  with  the  muiagement  first  of  the 
Tottenham  Court  and  afterwards  of  the  St.  Jsmet* 
theatres,  produced  several  farces  and  burlesques 
which  achieved  a  fair  amount  (f  success.  On  the 
establishment  of  Punch  Mr.  A' Beckett  became  ont$ 
of  its  leading  contributors,  and  many  of  the  inimit- 
able parodies  and  social  caricatures  which  charac- 
terize the  early  volumes  of  that  periodical  are  of  his 
authorship.  About  this  time  he  resumed  his  legal 
studies,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  having  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  BuUer,  the  eminent  states- 
man, was  appointed  member  of  a  commission  for 
reporting  on  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws,  in  which 
capacity  he  displayed  great  solicUty  and  judgment, 
and  furnished  government  with  a  very  able  report. 
The  result  of  the  reputation  thus  acquired  was  his 
nomination,  in  1849,  to  the  post  of  one  of  the  metro- 
politan magistrates,  an  office  which  he  likewise  filletl 
with  great  ability.  In  the  summer  of  1856  he  ha«l 
proceeded  with  his  family  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer  t«» 
enjoy  his  annual  relaxation  from  mis^n^sterial  duties, 
when  he  was  there  suddenly  attacked  by  fever, 
which  carried  him  off  on  the  2Sth  of  August.  In 
addition  to  the  works  above  referred  to,  ^f  r.  A' Beckett 
was  also  the  author  of  the  Comic  Blackstone,  the 
Comic  History  of  England,  and  the  Comic  History 
of  Rome,  aU  of  which  enjoyed  much  popularity  at 
the  time,  though  the  taste  for  such  productions  has 
since  then  greatly  declined. 

BECKFORD,  William,  an  English  writer  famous 
in  his  time  for  his  immense  wealth,  his  eocentricitie«>, 
and  his  literary  talents.  He  was  the  son  of  Alder- 
man Beckford,  and  was  bom  in  London  in  1761. 
In  his  tenth  year  the  death  of  his  father  left  him  in 
the  possession  of  estates  which  are  said  to  have 
yielded  him  an  income  of  more  than  £100,000  a 
year.  Under  the  direction  of  Lord  Chatham  he  re- 
ceived a  careful  education,  and  at  an  early  age  gave 
evidence  of  unusual  abilities.  His  first  work,  a 
satirical  essay  entitled  Biographical  Memoirs  <if 
Extraordinary  Painters,  in  which  he  ri<liculed  the 
English  artists  of  his  time,  was  published  before  lie 
was  twenty  years  of  age.  After  this  he  sjwnt  wmie 
time  in  travelling  over  different  jmrts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, an  account  of  which  he  publinlied  half  a  cen- 
tury later  with  the  title,  Italy,  with  Sketche>^  %*{ 
S]iain  and  Portugal  (Ijondon,  two  vols.  iJj.'U).  On  hix 
return  to  England  he  enteretl  the  House  of  Conimoiij* 
for  a  short  time  as  mcml)er  for  llindon,  but  he  SiM>n 
Ijccanie  tired  of  this  career,  and  ajrain  withdrew  t<» 
Portuijal,  wli'-TO  he  bought  an  estate  in  the  ne!!:'i- 
l»ourh()<Hl  of  ('intra,  aiul  where  he  lived  in  fan»iiiar 
intercourse  ^lith  the  roval  faniilvof  Portu-'ul.    After 
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the  lapse  of  some  years  he  appeared  again  in  England, 
and  began  in  1796  to  erect  a  splendid  edifice  upon 
his  estate  of  Fonthill,  which  he  furnished  with  more 
than  royal  luxury,  and  continually  enlarged  with 
new  buildings.  Here  he  resided  till  1822,  when, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  two  large  estates,  which  had  been 
Buco^sfully  claimed  in  Chancery  by  other  owners,  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  Fonthill  for  £330,000.  He  then 
settled  at  Bath,  where  he  began  to  occupy  himself 
anew  with  building  and  collecting  works  of  art.  He 
died  at  Bath  May  2d,  1844.  His  literary  fame 
rests  upon  his  eastern  tale  Yathek,  which  he  wrote 
in  French,  and  published  at  Lausanne  in  1784,  and 
a  translation  of  which  into  English  appeared  at 
London  without  his  knowledge  in  1786.  The  tale 
is  still  much  read,  and  upon  Byron  it  made  a  great 
impression.  He  says  of  it: — 'For  correctness  of 
costume,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of  ima- 
gination, this  most  eastern  and  sublime  tale  far  sur- 
passes all  European  imitations;  and  bears  such  marks 
of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited  the  East 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more 
than  a  translation.' 

BECKMANN,  John,  for  almost  forty-five  years 
professor  of  philosophy  and  economy  in  Grottingen, 
was  bom  at  Hoya  in  1739.  In  1763  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  Lutheran  gymnasium  in 
8t.  Petersburg.  In  1766  he  became  professor  in 
Gottingen,  where  he  lectured  with  great  success. 
Beckmann  died  in  1811,  being  a  member  of  most  of 
the  learned  societies  of  the  north  of  Europe.  There 
are  a  number  of  text-books,  in  the  different  sciences 
above-mentioned,  by  him.  Among  his  other  works 
is  a  History  of  Inventions  (Leipzig,  1780-1805,  five 
vols.) 

BECSKEREK,  two  towns,  Hungary,  Banat.— 1. 
Becskerek  Naoy,  or  Great  Becskerek,  province 
of  Tliither  Theiss,  county  Torontal,  capital  of  the 
district  of  same  name,  on  left  bank  of  the  Bega^ 
45  miles  s.w.  from  Temesvar,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  B^a  Canal.  It  possesses  important 
privileges  as  a  market  town,  is  the  seat  of  several 
district  offices,  and  contains  a  Boman  Catholic  (parish) 

and  a  Greek  Non-united  church.    Pop.  20,000. 

2.  Becskerek  Kis,  or  Little  Becskerek,  county 
Temes,  and  10  miles  N.w.  from  Temesvar.  It  is  in- 
habited bv  Germans  and  Wallachians.  The  former 
have  a  Boman  Catholic  and  the  latter  a  Greek  Non- 
united  church.     Pop.  3263. 

BED,  in  gunnery,  the  frame  of  timber  or  planks 
in  w^hich  cannon,  mortars,  &c.,  are  placed,  to  give 
them  a  steady  and  even  position,  necessary  for 
aiming. 

BEI)A,  or  Bede,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the 
eighth  century,  usually  called  the  VtntrohU  Bede,  was 
bom  in  the  year  672  or  673,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wearmouth,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  From  the 
age  of  seven  to  that  of  nineteen  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Wearmouth. 
Being  then  ordained  deacon,  he  was  employed  in  the 
task  of  educating  the  youth  who  resorted  to  the 
monastery  for  instruction,  and  pursued  his  own  studies 
with  unremitting  ardour.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he 
was  ordained  priest;  and  his  fame  for  zeal  and  eru- 
dition reaching  the  ears  of  Pope  Sergius,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Bome,  but  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
that  pontiff  never  went  there.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  he  ever  left  Northimiberland,  which  of  course 
reduces  the  incidents  of  his  life  to  his  literary  pursuits 
and  domestic  occupations,  as  he  accepted  no  benefice, 
and  never  seems  to  have  interfered  in  civil  transac- 
tions. His  church  history  was  completed  in  731. 
His  last  literary  labour  was  a  translation  of  the 
Gojpel  of  St.  John  into  Saxon,  which  he  completed, 
with  difficulty,  on  the  very  day  and  hour  of  his 


death.  The  manner  of  the  death  of  this  virtuous 
ecclesiastic  was  striking  and  characteristic.  He  was 
dictating  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  to 
an  amanuensis.  The  young  man  who  wrote  for  him 
said,  'There  is  now,  master,  but  one  sentence  want- 
ing;' upon  which  he  bade  him  write  quickly;  and 
when  the  scribe  said,  'It  is  now  done,'  the  dying  sage 
ejaculated, '  It  is  now  done,'  and  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards expired  in  the  act  of  prayer  on  the  floor  of 
his  cell,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
month  of  May,  a.d.  735. 

The  writings  of  Bede  were  numerous  and  import- 
ant, considering  the  time  in  which  they  were  written 
and  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  which  extended 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  religion,  and  education.  His 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  Historia  Eodesi- 
astica  Grentis  Anglorum,  is  the  greatest  and  most 
popular  of  his  works,  and  has  acquired  additional 
celebrity  by  the  translation  of  King  Alfred.  The 
collections  wliich  he  made  for  it  were  the  labour  of 
many  years.  Besides  his  own  personal  investigations 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  monasteries 
throughout  the  heptarchy,  to  obtain  archives  and 
records  for  his  purpose;  and  thus  nearly  all  the  know- 
ledge possessed  of  the  early  state  of  Christianity  in 
his  country  is  due  to  Bede.  There  have  been  several 
editions  of  the  original  Latin,  which  is  easy,  although 
not  elegant.  Probably  the  best  editions  are  those  of 
Dr.  Smith  (Cambridge,  1722),  Stevenson  (London, 
1838),  Dr.  Hussey  (Oxford,  1846),  and  that  in  Giles's 
complete  edition  of  his  works  (London,  six  vols.  1843- 
44).  The  earliest  translation  of  the  history  into 
English  is  that  of  Thomas  Stapylton,  D.D.  (Antwerp, 
1565),  besides  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Alfred. 
Bede  was  also  the  author  of  many  other  works,  a  cata- 
logue of  which  he  subjoined  to  his  history.  Several  of 
these  were  printed  early ;  but  the  first  general  collec- 
tion of  his  works  was  that  of  Paris,  1544,  three  voIh. 
foL  Another  edition  in  eight  vols,  was  published  at 
the  same  place  in  1554,  and  others  were  subsequently 
published  at  Basel  and  Cologne.  While  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  writings  of  Bede  show  the  extent 
of  his  erudition,  his  probity,  moderation,  and  modesty 
insured  him  genend  respect;  and  his  disinterested- 
ness is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  never  any- 
thing but  an  unbeneficed  priest.  A  letter  of  advice 
which  he  wrote  late  in  life  to  Egbert,  archbishop  of 
York,  proves  at  once  the  piuity  of  his  morals,  the 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
discernment;  his  wish  being  to  curtail  the  number  of 
monasteries,  and  to  increase  the  efficacy  and  respect- 
ability of  the  secular  clergy.  Notwithstanding  the 
veneration  with  which  he  was  regarded,  not  a  single 
miracle  is  recorded  of  him;  and  as  monks  were  the 
great  mirade-mongers,  and  his  views  of  monastic 
reform  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

BEDARIEUX,  a  town,  France,  department 
Herault,  18  miles  N.  from  Beziers,  agreeably  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orb,  wUch  separates 
it  from  one  of  its  suburbs.  It  is  well  built,  the 
streets  conveniently  laid  out,  and  is  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  thriving  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  same  size  in  France.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  fine  and  common  cloth,  woollen  stuffs,  and 
floss  silk,  worsted  and  cotton  stockings,  hats,  soap, 
olive-oil ;  tanneries,  dye-works,  paper  and  glass  works, 
and  a  brass  foundry.  It  has  aUo  a  trade  in  wine  and 
brandy.     Pop.  9000. 

BEDDOES,  Thomas,  a  physician  and  author, 
bom  1760  at  Shiffnal  in  Shropshire;  died  1808.  He 
was  educated  by  his  grandfather.  He  made  great 
progress  at  school  in  classical  studies,  and  d^tin- 
guished  himself  at  Oxford  by  his  knowledge  of  an- 
dent  and  modem  languages  and  literature.     The 
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great  discoveries  in  i-hysics,  chemistry,  .and  physi- 
ology irresistibly  attracted  him.  He  continued  his 
studies  •^'ith  success  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  In 
his  twenty-sixth  year  he  took  Ws  doctor's  degree, 
afterwards  visited  Paris,  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Lavoisier.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford,  There  he  published 
some  excellent  chemical  treatises,  and  Observations 
on  the  Calculus,  Sea-scurvy,  Consumption,  Catarrh, 
and  Fever.  But,  dazzled  by  the  splendid  promises 
of  the  French  revolution,  he  offended  some  of  his 
former  admirers,  and  excited  such  a  clamour  against 
him  by  the  publication  of  his  political  opinions,  that 
he  determined  to  resign  Ids  professorship,  and  retired 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  Shropshire. 
*  There  he  composed  his  Observations  on  the  Nature 
of  Demonstrative  Evidence,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  mathematical  reasoning  proceeds  on 
the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  that  geometry  is 
founded  on  experiment.  He  also  published  the  His- 
tory of  Isaac  Jenkins,  which  was  intended  to  impress 
useful  moral  lessons  on  the  labouring  classes  in  an 
attractive  manner.  Above  40,000  copies  of  this 
popular  work  were  sold  in  a  short  time.  After  he 
had  married,  in  1794,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  pnen- 
matic  institution,  for  curing  diseases,  particularly 
consumption,  by  means  of  factitious  airs  or  gases. 
He  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated 
Wedgewood,  in  opening  this  institution  in  1798. 
He  engaged  as  superintendent  of  the  whole,  young 
Humphry  Davy,  the  foundation  of  whose  future 
fame  was  laid  here.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tution, however,  was  never  realized,  and  Beddoes' 
zeal  gradually  relaxed,  so  that  he  relijiquished  it  one 
year  before  his  death,  after  having  published  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  works  upon  the  application  of  facti- 
tious airs.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  the  best  medical  writer  in  Great 
Britain,  particularly  by  his  Hygeia,  in  three  vols.,  a 
popular  work  which  contains  passages  of  extraordi- 
nary eloquence.  His  political  pamphlets  fom  1795- 
97  are  forgotten. 

BEDELL,  William,  a  celebrated  Irish  bishop, 
bom  at  Black  Notley  in  Essex  in  1570,  studied  at 
Cambridge,  became  minister  of  St.  Edmundsbury  in 
Suffolk,  and  in  1G04  went  to  Venice  as  chaplain  to 
the  ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  eight  years,  and  became  intimately  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  celebrated  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  who 
taught  him  Italian,  and  was  taught  theology  in  return. 
While  here  BedcU  translated  the  English  Prayer- 
book  into  Italian.  On  Ids  return  to  England  Bedell 
resumed  the  duties  of  his  curacy,  but  left  it  in  1615 
for  the  living  of  Horingsheath.  Here  he  remained 
for  twelve  years,  and  quitted  it  to  become  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  situation  which  he  would 
have  declined  had  not  the  king  expressly  commanded 
his  2vccc])tance  of  it.  The  wisdom  of  this  choice  was 
soon  justified  by  the  important  reforms  which  Bedell 
imdertook  and  successfully  accomplished,  through  the 
a'lmirable  manner  in  which  he  tempered  firmness 
with  prudence.  In  1C29  he  was  appointed  to  the 
united  sees  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  Both  sees  had 
Intun  much  dilapidated,  and  their  united  revenues 
aiforded  a  scanty  subsistence,  but  with  the  same  dis- 
ii.terested  zeal  which  had  marked  him  through  life, 
1  ^  inking  the  duties  of  one  sufiicient,  he  retaiuetl  only 
Kihnore,  and  insisted  on  resigning  Ardagh.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
without  evincing  anjiihing  of  a  jHjrsecuting  spirit, 
IrJKiured  assiduously  to  convert  them  to  Protestant- 
i«m,  and  with  puch  success  as  makes  it  almost  certain 
thnt  if  his  efforts  ha<l  been  didy  seconded  in  other 
ditM-.'fSfs,  Ireland  wtudd  long  since  have  Ix'vn  deliveretl 
fruin  iU>  worst  evil  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 


Papal  ascendency.  Ho  caused  tlie  Prayer-book  to 
be  translated  into  Irish,  and  read  regularly  every 
Simday  in  the  cathedral.  The  New  Testament  hatl 
already  been  translated,  but  Bedell  had  the  honour 
of  perfecting  the  boon  by  procuring  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1641,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion,  his  house  was  for  some  time  the  only 
English  one  in  the  county  of  Cavan  which  remained 
uninjured;  but  at  last  he  was  so  far  involved  in  the 
common  fate  that  he  was  carried  off  to  the  castle  of 
Cloughboughter,  w^here  he  was  imprisoned  with  many 
others,  the  only  exception  in  Ids  favour  being  that  he 
was  not  put  in  irons.  He  had  now  reached  the  verge 
of  human  life,  and  though  no  actual  \iolence  was 
done  to  his  person,  the  sufferings  endured  by  his 
friends,  and  the  apparent  annihilation  of  all  which 
he  had  done  for  his  church,  weighing  heavily  on  his 
spirits,  he  sickened  and  died  in  1642,  in  his  seventy- 
^t  year.  The  duties  of  the  important  stations 
which  he  occupied  left  bim  little  time  for  literary 
labotus,  and  his  works  accordingly  are  few  and  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  His  biography  iias 
been  written  by  Bishop  Burnet. 

BEDFORD,  John,  Dukb  op,  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  England;  famous  as  a 
statesman  and  a  warrior.  Shakspeare,  who  calls  him 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  intnxluces  him  in  hi* 
plays  of  Henry  IV.  as  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
youthful  courage  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  in  1403, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  moral  contrast  to  his  more 
dissipated  brother  the  Prince  of  Wales.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  he  participated  in  the  fame  ac- 
quired by  the  conquest  of  France;  but  his  talents 
were  fully  displayed  when,  after  the  death  of  that 
king,  he  became  Regent  of  France,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  post  by  Henry  in  his  will.  At  Ver- 
neuil,  in  1424,  he  displayed  his  military  talents;  and 
the  difBculties  which  from  various  causes  he  ex- 
perienced in  endeavouring  to  maintain  possession  of 
the  conquered  provinces  in  France  afforded  frequent 
occasion  for  the  manifestation  of  his  ability,  llie 
greatest  blendsh  in  his  character  is  his  cruel  execu- 
tion of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in  1431.  He  survived 
this  event  about  four  years,  and  dying  in  1435  at 
Rouen,  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  The 
duke  deserves  notice  also  for  his  patronage  of  the 
2ui».  A  curious  monument  of  his  taste  still  exists — 
the  Bedford  Missal,  a  book  made  for  him  uid  his 
duchess.  This  rich  volume  is  11  inches  long,  7^  broad, 
and  2 J  thick,  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  gold 
clasps,  on  which  are  engraved  the  arms  of  Harley, 
Cavendish,  and  HoUis,  quarterly.  It  is  embellished 
with  fifty-nine  large  miniature  paintings,  with  more 
than  a  thousand  of  a  small  size;  and  among  them  are 
to  be  seen  several  portraits  of  persons  of  eminence. 
It  was  purchased  by  Edward  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford, 
from  Lady  Worsley,  great-grand-daughter  to  W. 
Seymour,  second  duke  of  Somerset,  who  figured  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  and  descended  fmm  Lonl 
Oxford  to  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Portlantl. 
In  the  year  17S6,  when  the  collection  of  the  dnche-'s 
was  brouglit  to  sale,  it  was  purchr^sed  by  a  Mr. 
Edwards  for  215  guineas,  and  was  8t)ld  again  at  the 
sale  of  the  collection  of  tliat  gentleman,  in  the  yeai- 
1815,  when  it  brt)ught  £GJ>7,  15s.,  and  came  into  the 
iwssossion  of  the  Duke  of  Marllxjrough.  On  coming 
to  the  hammer  once  morc  it  attracted  stronj^ly  tlio 
attention  of  book -collectors  and  antitpiaries,  and 
realized  the  unj)i'ecedcnted  sum  of  Jt'llOU,  being  sc»lil 
at  that  price  (June,  18;>3)  to  Sir  John  Tobyn,  of 
Liverpool.  It  is  now  lodged  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  an  hist<»rical  iK)int  of  view  it 
is  intcrenti ng  cm  account  of  its  pictorial  embellish- 
ments, some  of  whiih  lla^o  been  engraved  by  Vertue 
for  his  portrait-*  to  illu^tiatc  the  History  of  Knghuid. 
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For  the  antiquarian  and  the  student  of  the  fine  arts 
it  IB  one  of  Uie  most  interesting  monuments  of  that 
age.  Gough  the  antiquarian  published  a  work  in 
8vo  describing  the  Bedford  Missal  Mr.  Dibdin,  in 
his  Bibliomania^  p.  253,  gives  an  account  of  it. 

B£DFOBJ>,  an  inland  county,  England,  capital 
Bedford,  bounded  N.w.  by  Northampton,  w.  by  Bucks, 
s.  by  the  latter  county  and  Herts,  E.  by  the  latter 
and  Cambridge,  and  n.e.  by  Huntingdon;  area^ 
296,320  acres,  of  which  about  250,000  are  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  The  surface  is  pleasingly 
diversified  by  hill  and  valley,  and  presents  every 
variety  of  soil;  but,  on  the  whole,  of  about  an 
average  fertility.  Chalk  hills,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  Chiltems,  cross  it  on  the  B.;  n.  of  this  is  a 
belt  of  sand,  varying  from  1  mile  to  5  miles  in 
breadth,  and  extending  from  Leighton-Buzzard,  on 
the  B.w.  border  of  the  county,  to  Potton,  on  the  K.E., 
particularly  well  suited  for  horticultural  purposes, 
and  for  the  turnip  husbandry.  The  vale  of  Bedford, 
the  soil  of  which  consists  mostly  of  clay  and  loam,  is 
very  fertile;  and  the  meadows  on  the  margin  of  the 
Ouse  and  other  streams  are  verdant  and  luxuriant, 
from  frequent  overflowings.  The  land  is  chiefly  under 
tillage,  and  agriculture  is  in  some  districts  in  a  very 
advanced  state.  On  the  sandy  and  chalky  soils  culi- 
nary  vegetables  are  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
London,  Cambridge,  and  other  markets.  The  onions 
produced  here  are  reckoned  little  inferior  to  the 
Spanish;  and  the  cucumbers,  which  are  raised  in 
great  quantities  in  the  open  air,  are  much  esteemed. 
On  the  cla3rs,  beans  and  wheat  are  the  principal  pro- 
duce; on  the  light  soils,  turnips,  barley,  seeds,  and 
wheat  usually  follow  eadi  other;  on  the  loams,  beans 
or  pease  are  generally  sown  after  wheat  Steam  cul- 
tivation  is  becoming  generaL  The  drill  is  in  exten- 
sive use,  and  a  good  deal  of  wheat  is  dibbled.  Cattle 
and  sheep  of  the  highest  breeds.  The  flocks  of  Lei- 
cester and  Oxford  Down  sheep  and  the  herds  of  short- 
horns have  of  late  yean  attained  great  celebrity  in 
home  and  foreign  esdiibitions.  Average  size  of  farms 
about  150  acres,  mostly  held  from  year  to  year; 
average  rent  of  land,  25«.  5d.  per  acre.  The  Ouse, 
with  an  exceedingly  winding  course  w.  to  E.,  inter- 
sects the  ooimty;  besides  which  it  is  watered  by  the 
Ivel  and  some  smaller  affluents  of  the  Ouse..  Prin- 
cipal manufacture: — agricultural  implements  and 
8traw-plait  for  hats,  reckoned  inferior  only  to  that 
brought  from  Tuscany.  The  county  is  divided  into 
nine  hundreds  and  124  parishes.  It  returns  four 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons;  namely,  two 
for  the  county,  and  two  for  the  borough  of  Bedford. 
Pop.  in  1861,  135,287;  in  1871,  146,256. 

BEDFOBI),  a  borough  and  market  town  England, 
capital  of  Bedfordshire,  46  miles  N.N.w.  London;  pleas- 
antly situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Ouse,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches. 
The  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  about 
1^  mile  long,  are  open,  clean,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
In  the  part  QEJled  New  Town,  on  the  N.w.,  there  are 
several  new  terraces  and  rows  of  handsome  houses. 
It  has  a  complete  system  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply,  and  the  sewage  is  utilized  with  profit  in  the 
irrigation  of  land.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  five 
parish  churches,  one  supplementary  district  church  in 
the  large  parish  of  St.  Paul,  a  range  of  public  schools 
in  the  late  Tudor  style;  a  large  infimiary,  and  an 
elegant  and  spacious  chapel,  built  by  the  church  and 
congregation  over  which  Bunyan  was  pastor.  There 
are  also  new  gas-works,  militia  barracks,  the  Bri- 
tannia ironworks,  public  assembly-rooms,  a  sessions- 
house,  a  subscription  library,  and  a  handsome  corn- 
exchange.  The  principal  feature  of  the  town  is  'the 
Bedford  Charity,'  founded  by  Sir  W.  Harpur  in  1661, 
which  comprises  the  ancient  grammar-school,  a  com- 


mercial and  preparatory  school,  a  girls'  and  infant 
schools;  educating  altf^gether,  without  cost  to  the 
parents,  about  2000  children,  besides  supporting 
alms-houses,  &c.  Connected  with  the  grammar-school 
there  are  eight  exhibitions,  of  £80  each,  to  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  Durham,  or  Dublin,  tenable  for 
four  years,  and  two  prize  premiums  of  £200  each, 
awarded  annually  to  the  head  boys  of  the  commer- 
cial school.  The  revenue  of  this  establishment  is 
upwards  of  £13,000  per  annum.  The  public  free 
schools  attract  laxge  numbers  of  residents.  There 
was  once  a  large  trade  done  in  Bedford  in  pUloiv- 
lace,  the  manufacture  of  which  employed  most  of  the 
poor  female  inhabitants;  but  this  trade  has  been  all 
but  destroyed  by  the  introduction  of  machinery;  and 
there  is  now  no  staple  trade  in  the  town.  Two  ex- 
tensive manufactories  of  agricultural  implements  are 
successfully  carried  on,  employing  about  600  hands. 
Bedford  has  given  birth  to  no  very  eminent  men,  but 
is  intimately  associated  with  two  imperishable  names 
— Bunyan  and  Howard.  John  Btmyan  was  bom  at 
Elstow,  a  village  situate  1  nule  s.  of  the  town.  It  was 
at  Bedford,  however,  that  he  Uved,  preached,  and  waa 
imprisoned.  There  are  several  reUcs  of  Bunyan  in 
the  town,  the  principal  of  which  are,  his  chair  in  the 
vestxy  of  the  chapel,  and  the  copy  of  Fox's  Book  of 
Mar^rrs  which  he  read  in  prison.  The  lalter  is  in 
the  county  subscription  library.  It  is  in  two  vols, 
fol.,  black-letter,  and  has  Bimyan's  autograph  in  each 
of  the  titles,  and  several  verses  in  his  handwriting 
scattered  over  the  book.  John  Howard  lived  at  Car- 
dington,  2  miles  B.E.  the  town.  Bedford  has  rail- 
way communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  Midland  main  line,  and  by  branch  lines  of  the 
London  and  North-western  Bailway.  A  fine  ceme- 
tery of  18  acres  is  laid  out  on  the  sloping  hiU  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  town.  About  a  mile  B.w.  the  town  is  the 
Bedfordshire  Middle-dass  College,  a  handsome  new 
building  attended  by  about  200  boys.  Pop.  in  1861, 
13,413;  in  1871,  16,849. 

BEDFORD  LEVEL,  a  large  tract  of  low-lying 
land  in  England,  comprising  about  400,000  acres  in 
counties  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon, 
Northampton,  and  Lincoln,  formerly  full  of  fens  and 
marches,  and  in  rainy  seasons  for  the  most  part  under 
water.  Peterborough  Fen,  which  is  that  part  of  the 
Level  running  into  Northamptonshire,  and  extend- 
ing between  Peterborough  and  Crowland,  contains 
between  6000  and  7000  acres.  One-seventh  part  of 
the  level  is  situated  in  Huntingdonshire.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  forms  the  v.  division 
of  Cambridgeshire,  consists  of  this  marshy  ground. 
The  8.E.  part  of  Lincolnshire,  usually  termed  Hol- 
land, extending  to  the  river  Witham  on  the  N.,  is  also 
included  in  the  Bedford  Level.  63,000  acres  are 
situated  in  Norfolk,  and  30,000  in  Suffolk.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Fnmds,  earl  of  Bedford,  who  in  the 
seventeenth  century  expended  large  sums  of  money 
in  attempting  to  drain  this  fenny  district.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  formerly  dry  land,  at  a  much  lower  level  than 
the  present  surface,  which  is  formed  by  sedimentary 
depositions.  Various  expedients  have  been  had  re- 
course to  for  the  purpose  of  draining  these  marshes. 
Numerous  cuts  have  been  made,  intersecting  every 
part.  Some  of  these  are  so  large  and  deep  as  to  serve 
for  navigable  canals.  In  the  Isle  of  Ely,  the  Old  and 
New  Bedford  rivers  are  two  cuts,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other.  These  are  both  navigable  for 
upwards  of  20  miles.  In  various  places  wind-mills 
have  been  erected,  which  raise  the  water  to  the  re- 
quisite height  to  admit  of  its  being  conveyed  to  recep- 
tacles sufficiently  elevated  by  which  it  may  be  carried 
off  to  its  proper  channel,  and  steam-engines  are  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose;  but  the  expense  incurred 
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in  draining  has  sometimes  exceeded  greatly  the  value 
of  the  land  reclaimed.  In  Huntingdonshire,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  the  tax  raised  on 
the  land  by  the  conservators  for  its  drainage  and  the 
preserving  of  its  embankments,  was  in  some  instances 
so  great  that  the  farmers  preferred  forfeiting  their 
land  to  paying  so  exorbitantly  for  its  preservation. 
In  the  present  day  the  art  of  drainage  is  better  im- 
derstood  than  when  this  stupendous  work  was  first 
undertaken;  and  the  great  cuts  and  embankments 
constructed  in  recent  years  have  rendered  the  drain- 
age now  tolerably  effective.  In  1795  an  act  was 
passed  for  improving  the  outfall  of  the  river  Ouse, 
and  for  making  a  cut  across  the  marshes  from  £au 
Blink  to  Lynn;  but  it  was  not  till  1818  that  this 
important  work  was  commenced.  It  was  completed 
in  about  two  years,  and  has  proved  highly  serviceable. 
Another  great  work  is  the  Middle 'Level  Drain,  com- 
pleted in  1853  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £400,000.  A 
great  part  of  theXevel  is  under  cultivation,  and  pro- 
duces grain,  flax,  and  cole-seed  in  considerable  quan- 
tities; but  there  is  still  sufficient  fenny  land  to  yield 
a  rich  harvest  of  wild  fowl  in  winter  for  the  London 
market. 

BEDMAR,  Alphonso  dk  la  Cueva,  cardinal,  bom 
in  1572  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Castile,  was  sent 
in  1607  by  Philip  III.  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  and 
rendered  himself  famous  by  the  conspiracy  against 
Venice  which  St.  Beal  has  so  well  described.  Ac- 
cording to  his  acooimt,  Bedmar,  one  of  the  most  subtle 
intellects  and  dangerous  spirits  which  Spain  has  pro- 
duced, leagued  in  1618  with  Don  Pedro  of  Toledo, 
governor  of  Milan,  and  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  to  overthrow  the  republic  and  subject  it 
to  Spanish  domination.  The  plan  was  to  foment  in- 
ternal dissensions,  introduce  men  devoted  to  Spain 
into  the  Venetian  service,  and  when  all  was  prepared 
to  set  fire  to  the  arsenal  and  massacre  the  senate, 
while  troops,  brought  partly  by  sea  and  partly  from 
Milan  by  land,  should  force  their  way  into  the  city 
and  make  themselves  masters  of  it  during  the  con- 
fusion. The  plot  was  discovered,  and  great  numbers 
of  persons,  said  to  be  accomplices  of  Bedmar,  were 
executed.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstantiality  ydih. 
which  the  details  are  given,  the  very  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  is  still  considered  by  many  a  very  difficult 
historical  problem,  and  St.  Real  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed more  from  his  imagination  than  from  fact, 
llie  probability  is  that  the  conspiracy  was  real,  but 
that  the  senate,  satisfied  with  having  discovered  it, 
and  not  willing  to  break  altogether  with  Spidn,  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  give  it  much  publicity. 
Bedmar  had  been  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  populace,  but  he  did  not  lose 
the  favour  either  of  his  own  sovereign  or  of  the  pope. 
By  the  former  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries,  where  his  tyranny  and  bigotry  made  him 
universally  detested;  and  from  the  latter  he  received 
a  cardinal's  hat.  He  died  in  1655,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year. 

BED  OF  JUSTICE.    See  Lit  de  Justice. 

BEDOUINS,  or  Bedoweens  (that  is,  inhcibitants 
of  the  desert)^  a  numerous  Mohammedan  race,  which 
dwells  chiefly  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Northern  Africa.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether  they 
belong  to  the  same  race  with  the  Arabs  or  differ  from 
them  in  their  descent,  as  they  do  in  their  manner  of 
living.  The  Bedouins  live  at  a  ilistance  from  cities 
and  villa^res,  in  families  under  sheiks  or  in  tribes 
under  emirs.  Their  dwellings  are  tents,  huts,  caverns, 
and  ruins.  With  their  herds  and  beasts  of  burden, 
which  carry  their  little  property,  they  wander  in  quest 
of  fresh  water  and  pasture.  They  are  all  good  horse- 
men, and  are  generally  fond  of  hunting,  llie  peace- 
ful tribes  exchange  horses  (which  they  raise  with 


great  care)  and  fat  cattle  for  arms  and  cloth  with 
the  neighbouring  nations.  Other  hordes  are  such 
open  robbers  that  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  through 
their  country  without  a  guard  or  a  passport,  which 
the  different  chiefs  sell.  They  not  oidy  plunder,  but 
murder,  even  when  the  travellers  offer  no  resistance. 
Notwithstanding  this  barbarous  custom  the  Bedouins 
hold  the  rights  of  hospitality  sacred,  and  the  most 
defenceless  enemy  is  sure  of  their  protection  if  they 
have  once  allowed  him  shelter.  But  the  Bedouin 
considers  every  one  his  enemy  who  is  not  his  brother, 
kinsman,  or  ally.  Always  careful  of  his  own  safety, 
he  attacks  no  caravan  or  camp  without  being  sure  of 
his  superiority.  To  superior  numbers  and  a  bold 
resistance  he  yields,  and  saves  himself  by  a  speedy 
flight.  A  terror  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
rapacious  Bedouin  lives  in  a  state  of  continual  watch- 
fulness; poor,  ignorant,  wild,  and  rude,  but  free,  and 
proud  of  his  liberty.  This  people  is  remarkable  for 
temperance  in  re^rd  to  food,  amounting  almost  to 
abstinence.     See  Bebbebs. 

BED  WIN,  Gbeat  and  Little,  a  market  town 
and  village,  England,  county  WUts.  Great  Bed- 
win  lies  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  forest  and  wood- 
land, 7  miles  8.B.  of  Marlborough;  consists  chiefly 
of  one  main  street,  straight  and  well  kept ;  houses 
brick,  and  mostly  old;  water  abundant.  It  has  a 
churdi,  a  plain,  ancient  structure,  with  a  square 
tower;  two  chapeb;  a  town-hall  built  over  the  mar- 
ket-house ;  a  school  for  poor  children  established  by 
the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury.  The  town  has  a  little 
trade  in  coab,  timber,  &c.,  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal,  which  passes  through  it ;  and  some  business 
also  is  done  in  malting.  Pop.  2263.  Little  Bedwin 
is  situated  about  1}  mile  n.n.e.  of  the  former;  it 
contains  a  neat  little  church,  and  has  a  pop.  of  496. 

BEE  {Apii),  the  conunon  name  given  to  a  large 
family  (Apiaria)  of  hymenopterous  insects,  whicli 
comprehends  a  great  number  of  genera  and  species. 
There  are  about  250  species  of  bees  found  in  Great 
Britain,  the  most  important  of  which  is,  of  course, 
the  conunon  hive  or  honey  bee  {Apts  meUiJica).  The 
honey-bee  is  universally  celebrated  for  its  singular 
instincts,  and  highly  prized  for  the  valuable  products 
of  its  industry.  A  vast  number  of  interesting  factti 
have  consequently  been  collected  in  relation  to  the 
economy  of  the  species,  for  the  detail  of  whose  hi^t- 
tory  a  volimie  of  considerable  size  would  be  required. 
We  shall  therefore  be  able  to  present  nothing  more 
than  a  sketch  of  the  most  strfidng  generalities,  ob- 
tained from  the  admirable  works  of  Huber,  Cuvier, 
&c.,  and  to  these  authentic  sources  must  refer  the 
reader  desirous  of  more  ample  information. 

Three  sorts  of  individuals  are  foimd  to  form  a  com- 
munity of  honey-bees ;  the  female,  mother,  or,  as  she 
is  commonly  called,  queen;  the  males  or  drones;  and 
the  working  bees,  improperly  termed  neuters,  as  they 
are  actually  females,  though,  in  a  peculiar  respect,  im- 
perfect.    A  hive  commonly  consists  of  one  mother,  or 
queen,  from  600  to  800  males,  and  from  1 5,000  to  20,0i  H » 
working  bees.    The  last-mentioned  are  the  smallest, 
have  twelve  joints  to  their  antenna: j  and  six  abdomi- 
nal rings:  the  first  joint  or  square  portion  of  the 
posterior  tarsi  is  enlarged  at  the  posterior  angle  of 
its  base,  and  shaped  like  a  pointed  auricle,  having 
its  internal  surface  covered  with  a  fine,  short,  cIo:»t\ 
silky  down.     They  are  provided  with  stings.     Tlw 
mandibles    are    spoon-shaped,    and    not    dentate<L 
There  is,  on  the  outside  of  the  hind-legs,  a  smooth 
hollow,  edged  with  hairs,  called  the  beuket :  the  silky 
brush  of  the  first  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  has  seven 
or  eight  transverne  strice.     The  mother,  or  queen,  has 
the  same  characteristics,  but  is  of  larger  size,  especi- 
ally in  the  al>domen :  she  has  a  shorter  sucker  or 
trunk,  and  the  mandibles  grooved  and  velvet-like 
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beneath  the  tip.  The  males,  or  drones,  differ  from 
both  the  preceding  by  having  thirteen  joints  to  the 
antennas;  a  rounded  head,  with  larger  eyes,  elon- 
gated and  united  at  the  siuomit ;  smaller  and  more 
velvety  mandibles,  and  shorter  anterior  feet,  the  two 
first  of  which  are  arched.  They  have  no  auricular 
dilatation  nor  silky  brash  on  the  square  part  of  the 
posterior  torn,  and  are  destitute  of  stings.  The  re- 
productive system  has  been  minutely  investigated, 
but  does  not  seem  to  require  any  minute  description. 

When  we  examine  the  internal  structure  <^  this 
insect  we  find  at  the  superior  base  of  tibe  trunk  or 
sucker,  below  the  labrvm,  a  considerable  aperture, 
shut  by  a  small  triangular  piece,  which  has  be^  called 
tongue,  epipharynx,  ia  This  opening  receives  the 
food,  which  is  thence  conveyed  by  a  delicate  ttopho' 
gtUf  through  the  corselet,  to  the  anterior  stomach, 
which  contains  the  honey;  the  second  stomach  re- 
ceives the  pollen  of  flowers,  and  has  on  its  internal 
surface  a  number  of  transverse  and  annular  wrink- 
les. The  abdominal  cavity  of  the  queen  and  work- 
ing bees  also  contains  the  little  bag  of  poison  com- 
municating with  the  sting.  In  the  queen  there  are, 
moreover,  two  large  ovaries,  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  small  cavities,  eadi  containing  sixteen  or 
seventeen  eggs.  These  ovaries  open  near  the  anus, 
previous  to  which  they  dilate  into  pouches,  where  the 
eg|r  is  delayed  to  receive  a  viscous  coating  from  an 
adjacent  gland.  The  inferior  half -circles,  except  the 
first  and  last,  on  the  abdomens  of  working  bees,  have 
each  on  their  inner  suri ace  two  cavities,  where  the 
wax  is  formed  in  layers,  and  comes  out  from  between 
the  abdominal  rings.  Below  these  cavities  is  a  par- 
ticular membrane,  fonned  of  a  very  small  hexagon- 
ally-meshed  network,  which  is  connected  with  the 
membrane  lining  the  walls  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Wax,  of  which  the  combs  are  formed,  is  elaborated 
from  honey.  The  pollen  collected  from  flowers, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  wax,  constitutes  the 
food  of  bees  and  their  larvsQ ;  and  ihia  food  appears 
to  be  modified  in  its  composition  according  to  the 
sort  of  individuals  it  is  intended  for.  AnoUier  sub- 
stance collected  by  bees  from  the  opening  buds  of 
poplar  and  other  trees,  and  used  by  them  for  lining 
their  hives,  stopping  holes,  &c.,  is  called  propolis. 

Besides  the  distinctions  remarked  in  the  female, 
male,  and  working  bees,  Huber  regards  the  working 
bees  as  of  two  sorts ;  one  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
provisions^  and  all  the  materials  necessary  to  the 
comb,  as  well  as  to  its  construction ;  these  he  calls 
eiritree.  The  others  are  more  delicate,  small,  and 
feeble,  and  employed  exclusively  within  the  hive,  in 
feeding  and  taking  care  of  the  young. 

The  resemblance  existing  between  the  working  and 
female  bees  first  led  to  tiie  idea  that  they  were  of 
the  same  sex,  and  the  ingenious  experiments  and  ac- 
curate observations  of  Huber  enabled  him  to  estab- 
lish this  fact  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Having  deprived  a  hive  of  the  mother  or  queen,  he 
found  that  the  working  bees  immediately  began  to 
prepare  a  larva  of  their  own  class  to  occupy  t£us  im- 
portant station.  This  was  effected  by  enlarging  the 
cell  to  the  dimensions  of  a  maternal  or  royal  cham- 
ber, and  feeding  the  selected  individual  on  food  ex- 
clusively destined  for  the  nourishment  of  the  royal 
larvae.  If  merely  fed  upon  this  food,  without  an 
accompanying  enlargement  of  the  cell,  the  maternal 
faculties  were  but  imperfectly  acquired,  as  the  female 
did  not  attain  the  proper  size,  and  was  incapable  of 
laying  any  eggs  but  those  which  produced  males. 

The  season  of  fecundation  occurs  about  the  begin- 
niikg  of  summer,  and  the  meeting  between  the  fe- 
males and  males  takes  place  high  in  the  air,  whence 
the  female  returns  with  the  sexual  parts  of  the  male 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  This  one 
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fecundation  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  vivify  the 
eggs  which  the  motiier  may  lay  in  the  course  of  two 
years.  The  laying  begins  immediately  afterwards, 
and  continues,  until  autumn.  B^umur  states  that 
the  female  in  the  spring  lays  as  many  as  12,000 
eggs  in  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  days.  Each  sort  of 
egg  is  deposited  in  the  appropriate  cell,  unless  a 
sufficient  number  of  cells  have  not  been  prepared : 
in  this  case  she  places  several  eggs  in  one,  and 
leaves  to  the  worlung  bees  the  task  of  subsequently 
arranging  them.  The  eggs  laid  at  the  commence- 
ment of  fine  weather  all  belong  to  the  working  sort, 
and  hatch  at  the  end  of  four  days.  The  larvse  are 
regularly  fed  by  the  workers  for  six  or  seven  days, 
when  they  are  inclosed  in  their  cell,  spin  a  cocoon, 
and  become  nymphs,  and  in  about  twelve  days  ac- 

r're  their  perfect  state.  The  cells  are  then  imme- 
tely  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  new  eggs.  The 
eggs  for  producing  males  are  laid  two  months  later, 
and  those  for  the  females  immediately  afterwards. 
This  succession  of  generations  forms  so  many  parti- 
cular communities,  which,  when  increased  beyond 
a  certain  degree,  leave  the  parent  hive  to  found  a 
new  colony  elsewhere.  Three  or  four  swarms  some- 
times leave  a  hive  in  a  season.  A  good  swann  is  said 
to  weigh  at  least  six  or  eight  pounds.  The  life  of  the 
bee,  like  that  of  all  the  other  insects  of  its  class, 
does  not  continue  long  after  the  great  business  of 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  species  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  cells  of  the  comb  compose  two  opposite  ranges 
of  horizontal  hexagons,  with  pyramidal  bases ;  each 
layer  of  the  comb  is  perpendicular,  and  attached 
by  the  summit,  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
space  sufficient  for  the  bees  to  pass  in  and  out.  The 
comb  is  always  bmlt  from  above  downward.  The 
cells,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  female  larva 
and  nymph,  are  nearly  of  equal  size,  some  contain- 
ing the  progeny,  and  others  the  honey  and  pollen  of 
flowers.  Some  honey  cells  are  left  open,  othera  are 
closed  for  future  use  by  a  flat  or  slightly  convex 
covering  of  wax.  The  maternal  or  re^  cells  vary 
from  two  to  forty  in  number,  are  greatly  superior  in 
size,  nearly  cyUndrical,  and  somewhat  larger  at  the 
extremity.  They  have  small  cavities  on  the  outside, 
and  commonly  depend  from  the  comb  like  stalactites, 
so  that  the  larva  has  its  head  downwards. 

The  history  of  the  honey-bee,  as  already  stated,  is 
too  extensive  to  allow  us  to  attempt  more  than  this 
brief  sketch.  But  to  such  as  have  leisure,  and  are 
desirous  of  instructive  amusement,  we  know  of  no 
study  which  promises  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction; 
and  there  is  no  book  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  excellent  treatise  of  Huber,  which  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  its  kind. 
A  beautiful  little  poem,  called  The  Bees,  written  by 
the  Florentine  Giovanni  Bucellai,  appeared  in  1539. 

The  humble-bees,  of  which  there  are  about  forty 
species  belonging  to  Britain,  belong  to  the  genus 
Bombus.  The  principal  species  found  in  this  country 
are  the  common  humble-bee  (Bomhiu  terrettrie\  black, 
with  the  hinder  part  of  its  abdomen  white;  the  black 
and  red  bee  {B.  lapidaritu);  the  yellow  and  orange 
bee  {B.  muscorum),  called  in  Scotland  the  foggy  bee. 
In  tiie  habits  of  all  these  bees,  though  tiiey  accu- 
mulate a  store  of  honey,  there  are  circumstances 
which  render  their  domestication  almost  impossible. 
The  course  of  their  life  through  the  summer  is  as 
follows: — One  bee  alone  having  survived  the  rigours 
of  winter,  generally  sets  to  work,  about  the  early 
part  of  June,  to  construct  a  nest  for  herself  and  her 
progeny.  These  nests  are  of  different  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  habits  of  the  insect,  some  of  them,  as  the 
humble-bee,  goiog  deep  into  the  earth  in  dry  banks, 
others  preferring  heaps  of  stone  or  gravel,  and  the 
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brown,  foggy,  or  moss  bee,  choosing  always  some 
bed  of  di7  moss,  generally  of  the  long  interwoyen 
kinds  called  Hypnum.    The  nest,  as  first  constructed, 
is  of  small  dimensions  within;  but  when  the  bee 
has  deposited  her  eggs,  and  the  young  begin  to  be 
hatched,  they  all  labour  in  common,  and  soon  pro- 
duce more  ample  accommodations.    The  cells  which 
we  find  in  these  nests  are  not  the  work  of  the  old 
bee,  but  are  formed  by  the  young  insects  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cocoons  of  silkworms;  and  when 
the  perfect  insect  is  released  from  them  by  the  old 
bee,  which  the  latter  does  by  gnawing  off  ^eir  tops, 
they  are  then  employed  as  honey-cups.    The  honey 
which  is  here  deposited  is  not,  however,  intended  as 
a  store  for  winter:  it  is  intended  solely  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  growing  colony  in  rearing  its  young 
bees,  which  are  fed  on  a  mixed  food  of  honey  and 
pollen  dust  from  the  flowers  of  plants,  while  they 
are  in  the  caterpillar  state.    The  wants  of  the  young 
go  on  increasing  for  a  great  part  of  the  summer,  and 
the  quantity  of  honey  they  consume  is  very  large ; 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  September,  how- 
ever, the  enei^  of  the  bees  begins  to  wax  fainter, 
and  little  further  progress  is  made  in  adding  to  the 
colony,  or  in  collecting  honey.    Cold  and  bowery 
days  begin,  even  by  tMs  time,  to  thin  the  number  of 
the  insect  population,  who  are  now  seen  creeping 
slowly  with  damp  and  heavy  wings  upon  the  stalks 
and  petals  of  flowers,  where  they  were  formerly 
seen  actively  buzzing  about  in  search  of  honey.    The 
stores  of  the  honey -cups  have  not  outlasted  the  wants 
of  the  young  unfledged  bees,  of  which  they  were  the 
proper  food;    and  if  the  liests  be  examined  now, 
these  cups  are  qidte  empty.    The  bees  which  sur- 
vive the  accidents  of  rain,  cold,  and  frost  (for  they 
are  now  frequently  overtaken  by  frosty  nights  in 
their  languid  journey  homeward)  by  degrees  forsake 
the  nest  and  its  furniture,  leaving  the  latter  as  a  prey 
to  mice,  beetles,  or  other  animals.    To  shelter  them- 
selves for  the  winter  they  seek  out  some  dry  bank 
(not  preferring  one  exposed  to  the  sun),  where  they 
penetrate  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet  into 
the  earth,  pushing  up  the  earth  behind  them,  and 
leaving  no  visible  track  by  which  they  have  de- 
scended.   In  these  situations  they  are  often  found  by 
labourers  and  others  in  digging  the  earth,  and  such 
people  are  often  greatly  puuled  to  understand  how  the 
insect  can  have  reached  such  a  depth.    Persons  who 
have  attended  to  the  habits  of  wild  bees  can  often 
fix  on  the  spots  where  they  have  taken  refuge,  dig- 
ging for  and  finding  them  with  the  greatest  certainty. 
The  experiment  of  domesticating  Uie  different  kinds 
of  wild  bees  has  been  tried,  and  it  was  found  that 
by  removing  their  nest  cautiously  in  an  evening,  and 
placing  it  in  a  quiet  situation  in  a  garden  or  other 
place  where  they  could  be  observed,  they  went  on 
with  their  works  without  apparent  alarm  or  inter- 
ruption.   During  the  whole  summer  they  continued 
to  prosecute  their  occupations  with  the  same  industry 
as  other  bees;   but  about  September,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  the  hive  began  to  turn  languid,  and  the 
numbers  which  appeared  going  and  coming  about 
the  entrance  became  daily  smaller.      It  was  im- 
agined they  had  taken  refuge  within  the  hive,  but 
when  this  was  opened,  after  aU  seemed  to  have 
ceased  their  labours,  everything  was  found  empty 
and  deserted;  there  were  neither  bees  nor  honey; 
the  stronger  and  younger  insects  having  gone,  no 
doubt,  to  make  burrows  for  themselves  in  the  earth, 
and  the  older  ones  having  gradually  fallen  victims 
to  the  accidents  of  approaching  winter. 

BEECM.  The  beech  (/Vi^tu  tylvatiea),  one  of  our 
handsomest  forest-trees,  is  known  by  its  waved  and 
somewhat  oval  leaves,  and  its  triangular  fruit,  con- 
sisting of  three  cells,  and  inclosed,  by  pairs,  in  a 


husk,  which  is  covered  with  nmple  prickles. — ^Beech 
woods,  it  has  been  observed,  are  peculiarly  dry  and 
pleasant  to  walk  in,  and,  under  their  shade,  afford  to 
the  botanist  many  interesting  plants,  such  as  the 
bird's-nest  {Monotropa)^  winter-green  (Pyrola),  and 
some  rare  O^t^hideaB.  Beech-trees  bear  lopping  weU, 
and  may  be  trained  so  as  to  form  lofty  hedges,  which 
are  valuable  for  shelter,  since  the  leaver  though 
faded,  remain  through  the  winter,  and  the  twisted 
brandies  may  be  formed  into  a  very  strong  fence. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  if  exposed  to  the 
air  is  liable  soon  to  decay.  It  is,  however,  pecu- 
liarly  useful  to  cabinet-makers  and  turners:  car- 
penters' planes,  &c.,  are  made  of  it.  Split  into  thin 
layers,  it  has  been  used  to  make  scabbards  for 
swords.  Chairs,  bedsteads,  and  other  furniture,  are 
occasionally  formed  of  beech.  The  fruit  of  this  tree, 
which  has  tiie  name  of  buch-moHf  and  faUs  in  Septem- 
ber, is  very  palatable,  but  if  eaten  in  great  quantity, 
it  occasions  giddiness  and  headadies ;  still,  howeTer, 
when  dried  and  powdered,  it  may  be  made  into  a 
wholesome  bread.  The  inhabitants  of  Sdo,  one  of  the 
^gean  Islands,  were  once  enabled  to  endure  a  memor^ 
able  siege  by  the  beech-mast  which  their  island  sup- 
plied. This  fruit  has  occasionally  been  roasted,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  When  subjected  to 
pressure  it  yields  a  sweet  and  palatable  oil,  which  is 
eaual  in  quality  to  the  best  olive-oil,  and  has  the 
aavantage  of  continuing  longer  than  that  without 
becoming  rancid.  Beech-oU  is  manufactured  in 
several  parts  of  France,  and  is  used  by  the  lower 
classes  of  Silesia  instead  of  butter.  The  cakes  which 
remain  after  the  oil  is  extracted  are  a  wholesome 
food,  and  may  be  also  advantageously  employed  for 
the  fattening  of  swine,  poultry,  and  oxen,  in  some 
countries  the  leaves  of  the  beedi-tree  are  collected 
in  the  autumn,  before  they  have  been  injured  by  the 
frosts,  and  are  used  instead  of  feathers  for  beds ;  and 
mattresses  formed  of  them  are  said  to  be  preferable 
to  those  either  of  straw  or  chaff. 

BEECHEY,  AoifiBAL  Frbdbbick  William,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  William  Beechey  the  painter,  and 
bom  in  London  in  1796.  He  entered  the  navy  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  in  1811  was  present  in  an  en- 
gagement off  Madagascar,  in  which  three  French 
frigates  were  captured.  In  1818  he  accompanied 
Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Franklin  in  an 
expedition  to  discover  the  north-west  passage,  and 
the  following  year  took  part  in  a  similar  enterpt^ae 
with  Captain  Parry.  In  1821  he  was  commissioned, 
with  his  brother  H.  W.  Beechey,  to  examine  by 
land  the  coasts  of  North  Africa  from  Tripoli  east- 
ward, an  account  of  which  expedition  appeared  in 
1828,  under  the  title  of  Proceedings  of  the  Expedi- 
tion to  Explore  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa  from 
Tripoli  Eastward,  in  1821  and  1822.  During  the 
years  from  1825  to  1828  he  was  engaged  as  com- 
mander of  the  Blossom  in  another  Arctic  expedition, 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  and  Behiing's  Strait.  Of  this 
he  published  an  account  in  1881  under  the  title. 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring'a 
Strait,  and  subsequently  a  description  of  the  botany 
and  zoology  of  the  regions  visitecL  In  1854  Captain 
Beechey  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of 
the  blue,  and  two  years  afterwards  died,  on  Nov.  28, 
1856. 

BEECHEY,  Sib  William,  an  eminent  portrwt- 
painter,  bom  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire  m  1753, 
entered  a  conveyancer's  office,  but  soon  abandoned 
it,  and  determined  to  make  painting  his  profession. 
In  1772  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
A  large  equestrian  picture  of  George  III.  secured 
his  election  as  a  Koyal  Academician,  and  procured 
him  the  honour  of  loiighthood.  He  was  afterwarda 
constantly  rnd  lucrativoly  emploved     He  died  in 
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1839,  ftt  the  advanced  age  of  eiglity-fllx.  His  atti- 
tudes and  expremon  are  generally  good,  bat  marks 
of  careleaaness  are  apparent  in  some  of  his  latest 
pictures. 

BEEF-EATEBS  (a  oomiption  from  the  French 
htfiturs,  from  b^et,  sideboard)  are  yeomen  of  the 
guard  of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  They  are 
stationed  by  the  sideboard  at  great  royal  dinnenk 
There  are  now  one  hundred  in  service,  and  seventy 
supernumeraries.  They  are  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

BEEF-TEA,  a  nourishing  beverage  for  invalids 
which  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  way 
is  as  follows: — ^A  pound  of  tiie  lean  part  of  beef 
beaten  with  a  roller  and  cut  into  very  thin  slices  is 
put  into  a  quart  of  water,  it  is  then  boiled  for  about 
ten  minutes,  after  which  a  few  black  pepper-corns 
are  added,  and  some  allspice-berries,  and  boiled  for 
another  ten  minutes  along  with  the  meat.  Any  fat 
that  has  risen  to  the  top  is  then  skimmed  off,  and  the 
tea  is  ready  for  use.  Professor  Liebig  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions: — ^Take  one  pound  of  beef  free  from 
fat,  mince  it  very  small,  add  to  it  its  own  weight  of 
water,  and  after  digestion  and  agitation  in  the  oold 
for  about  half  an  hour,  heat  it  slowly  to  boiling. 
When  it  has  boiled  for  a  minute  or  two  strain  it 
through  a  doth.  It  may  be  coloured  with  roasted 
onion  or  burned  sugar,  and  spiced  and  salted  to  taste. 

BEEJAPOOR.    See  Bbjafoob. 

BEEL2UBBUB  (in  Hebrew,  the  god  of  Jltes),  an 
idol  of  the  Moabites  or  Syrians.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied in  the  Scriptures  to  the  chief  of  the  evil 
spirits.  We  must  remember  what  a  terrible  tor- 
ment insects  often  are  in  the  East,  in  order  to  con- 
ceive how  this  name  came  to  be  given  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  imaginary  spirits  of  evil.  We  find 
that  almost  all  nations  who  believe  in  evil  spirits 
represent  them  as  the  rulers  of  disgusting,  torment- 
ing, or  poisonous  auimals — flies,  rats,  mice,  reptiles, 
Slc,  The  Greeks  worshipped  several  of  their  chief 
deities  under  the  character  of  protectors  against  these 
animals;  for  instance,  ApoUo  SmintheuSy  the  de- 
stroyer of  rats.  Every  one  knows  that  Christ  was 
charged  by  the  Jews  with  driving  out  demons  by 
the  power  of  Beelzebub  (Mat.  zii  24). 

BEER  (see  Alb  and  Bbxwino).  We  have  evid- 
ence of  the  use  of  this  liquor  for  more  than  2000 
years.  The  Grecian  poet  and  satirist  Archilochus, 
who  lived  about  700  B.O.,  and  the  Ghreek  tragedian 
iBschyluB,  who  lived  500  B.O.,  call  it  wine  of  bar- 
ley,  and  Herodotus  also  speaks  of  a  'wine'  which 
the  Egyptians  made  from  barley.  Biodorus  of 
Sicily,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Julius  Gsesar, 
about  50  B.O.,  mentions  beer  in  his  History  (lib.  i 
cap.  20).  Pliny  also,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  speaks  of  this  beverage  in 
several  parts  of  his  Natural  History.  He  says  that 
it  is  prepared  in  different  ways,  and  that  there  is  a 
species  more  intoxicating  than  wine.  He  says  further, 
tiiat  in  Spain  it  is  called  eeUa  and  eeria;  but,  in  Gaul 
and  in  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  eere- 
vUia;  that  it  was  in  general  use  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  who  also  called  it  eerevUia,  The  Egyp- 
tianfl,  as  the  first  promoters  of  agriculture,  are  said 
to  have  invented  beer,  and  to  have  prepared  a  kind 
in  later  times  at  Pelusium,  which  was  odled  by  the 
name  of  that  dty,  and  was  much  celebrated.  Beer 
was  afterwards  unknown  in  Egypt  until  tiie  French 
army  introduced  it  anew,  since  which  it  is  said  that 
beer  is  still  brewed  there.  We  are  ignorant  how  far 
the  beer  of  the  ancients  resembled  the  modem  artide. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  beer  is  6eor,  the  G^ennan 
juid  Dutch  &ier. 

BEET  {Beta),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
nat.  order  ChenopodiaceaB,  dutinguished  by  its  fruit 


being  indosed  in  a  tough  woody  or  spongy  five- 
lobed  enlarged  calyx,  ^e  seed-vessd  is  bony,  de- 
pressed, and  contains  a  single  seed  filled  with  a  quan- 
tity of  floury  albumen,  in  which  there  lies  an  embryo 
roUed  up  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  Sometimes  several 
calyxes  grow  firmly  together,  and  thus  produce  the 
appearance  of  a  compound  fniit.  The  fruit  is  what 
is  called  seed  m  the  seed-market.  Two  spedes  only 
are  known  in  eeneral  cultivation,  namdy,  the  sea 
beet  (B.  marittma)  and  the  garden  beet  {B.  vtd' 
garit).  The  former  is  a  tough-rooted  perennial,  very 
common  on  many  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  where  it 
forms  a  spreading,  dark  green  bush,  with  narrow, 
oblong, 'shining,  rather  fleshy,  wavy  leaves,  and  a 
stem  about  3  feet  high,  covered  with  distant  green 
dustered  flowers.  Its  leaves  are  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  spinach,  on  which  account  this  plant  is  some- 
times cultivated  in  gardens.  The  garden  beet  differs 
from  the  last  in  being  of  only  biennial  duration,  and 
in  forming  a  tender  fleshy  root.  It  grows  wild  in 
Sidly  and  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  by  some 
botanists  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  sea 
beet  Two  principal  forms  of  it  are  known  to  culti- 
vators, the  chard  beet  and  the  common  beet.  In  the 
chard  beet  the  roots  are  small,  white,  and  rather 
tough,  and  the  leaves  are  furnished  with  a  broad, 
fleshy  midrib,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  variety  is 
grown  in  gardens.  The  leaves  vary  in  colour,  some 
having  white  ribs,  others  being  brilliantly  yellow, 
red,  orange,  and  crimson.  The  French,  who  call  it 
poirie,  or,  if  white,  poirU  d  eardee,  employ  the  ribs 
as  a  vegetable,  dresidng  them  like  sea-kale;  they  have, 
however,  an  unpleasant  earthy  taste,  and  are  not 
esteemed  at  English  tables.  Some  writeiB  regard 
this  as  a  peculiar  spedes,  and  call  it  Beta  ciela  or 
hortentU,  The  common  baet  indudes  all  the  fleshy- 
rooted  varieties  bearing  the  names  of  red  beet,  yellow 
beet,  sugar  beet,  mangold-wurzel,  &c.  They  differ 
in  the  size,  form,  cdour,  and  proportional  sweetness 
of  the  roots,  but  in  other  respects  are  the  same,  all 
requiring  the  same  treatment  under  cultivation;  for 
wluch  see  Manoold-wubzbl. 

For  garden  puiposes  the  best  is  the  red  beet  of 
Castelnaudary,  so  called  because  it  is  raised  chiefly 
in  a  place  of  that  name  in  the  B.w.  of  France  (La 
Gironde) ;  its  roots  are  small,  deep  crimson,  inverady 
conical,  and  almost  wholly  formed  underground;  its 
leaves,  too,  are  deep  purple.  Other  varieties  of  less 
moment  are  the  yellow  Castelnaudary,  the  white 
Silesian-^very  sweet,  rather  too  large  for  gardens, 
but  excellent  for  field  culture,  and  much  employed  in 
the  continental  sugar -districts — ^the  green-topped 
white,  and  two  rotmd-rooted  sorts,  caUed  Bassano 
and  the  roxmd  yellow.  The  former  is  more  highly 
esteemed  than  any  other  in  Italy.  All  these  should 
be  sown  in  the  month  of  May,  in  drills,  where  they 
may  be  set  off  with  the  hoe  to  9  inches  or  a  foot 
apart,  according  to  their  size.  They  require  a  deep, 
rich,  light  soil.  Being  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  our  northern  frosts  are  unknown,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  that  the  garden  beet  is  impatient  of 
severe  cold.  For  this  reason  it  requires  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  packed  in  dry 
sand,  or  in  pits  like  potatoes,  the  succulent  leaves 
having  been  first  removed. 

Red  beet  is  prindpally  used  at  table,  in  salad, 
boiled,  and  cut  into  slices,  as  a  pickle,  and  sometimes 
stewed  with  onions;  but  if  eaten  in  great  quantity  it 
is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  stomach.  The  beet  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  ground  for  use  about  the  end  of 
August,  but  it  does  not  attain  its  full  size  and  perfec- 
tion till  the  month  of  October.  When  good  it  is 
large  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  when  boiled  is 
tender,  sweet,  and  palatable.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  beet-roots  may  be  substituted  for  malt,  if 
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deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  their  jnioe  by  pres- 
sure, then  dried,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  grain  intended  for  brewing.  The  beer  made  from 
the  beet  has  been  found  perfectly  wholesome  and 
palatable,  and  little  inferior  to  that  prepared  from 
malt.  A  spirit  of  good  quality  has  also  been  made 
from  it. 

From  the  white  beet  the  French,  during  the  wars 
with  Napoleon  I.,  succeeded  in  preparing  sugar,  that 
article,  as  British  colonial  produce,  having  been  pro- 
hibited in  France.  Since  that  time,  in  spite  of  many 
failures,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  hais 
always  advanced  with  the  increase  of  chemical  and 
technical  knowledge,  and  it  is  now  an  important  in- 
dustry in  many  of  the  continental  countries,  and  has 
even  been  introduced  into  England.  In  this  country, 
however,  it  has  not  as  yet  attained  to  any  importance, 
there  being,  perhaps,  not  more  tiian  one  manufactory 
(at  Lavenham  in  Suffolk)  where  it  is  carried  on  as  a 
successful  commercial  speculation;  but  since  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  sugar  beet  can  be  grown  in  Eng- 
land to  as  great  perfection  as  in  any  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent,and  that  sugar  can  be  profitably  extracted  from 
it,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  industry  should  not 
speedily  establish  itself  here.  The  eastern,  south- 
eastern, and  south-midland  counties  of  England  are 
considered  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
the  sugar  beet;  but  it  ib  thought  likely  that  the 
south-eastern  counties  of  Ireland  may  also  be  found 
suitable.  The  fanner  runs  very  little  risk  by  experi- 
menting as  a  grower  of  sugar  beet,  seeing  that  one 
ton  of  it  is  equivalent  in  nutritive  qualities  as  cattle- 
food  to  1}  ton  of  common  mangold.  The  refuse  pulp 
also  possesses  valuable  nutritive  properties,  3  tons 
of  it  being  equal  to  1  ton  of  hay,  and  it  is  much 
relished  by  cattle.  The  countries  in  which  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  has  made  most  pro- 
gress are  France,  Grermany,  Austria^  Bussia^  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland.  It  is  in  those  parts  of  these 
countries  which  most  resemble  our  south-eastern 
counties  in  dimate  that  it  has  succeeded  best.  The 
middle  and  south  of  France  are  too  hot  for  it.  In 
1869  the  total  quantity  of  the  sugar  made  in  these 
countries  (including  also  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Italy) 
was  ascertained  to  be  841,310  tons,  of  which  France 
produced  285,146;  the  estimated  production  in  1870 
was  925,000  tons,  300,000  being  m  France  and 
250,000  in  Geimany.  About  a  twelfth  of  the  total 
produce  was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
beet-root  sugar  is  now  successfully  competing  with 
cane-sugar  in  the  London  and  other  English  markets. 
The  average  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from  the 
best  sorts  of  beiet  amounts  to  from  10  to  14  per  cent. 
The  leaves  of  the  beet,  when  raised  in  a  richly-man- 
ured soil,  have  been  found  to  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pure  nitre,  proceeding,  in  all  probability, 
nom  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter  con- 
tained in  the  manure. 

BEETHOVEN,  Louis  von,  bom  at  Bonn,  17th 
Dec.  1770,  was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  been  a 
tenor  singer  in  that  place.  His  great  talent  for  music 
was  early  cultivated.  He  astonished  in  his  eighth 
year  all  who  heard  him,  by  his  execution  on  the 
violin,  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  performing 
with  great  diligence  in  a  little  garret  In  his  eleventh 
year  he  played  Bach's  Wohltemperirtes  Klavier,  and 
in  his  tlurteenth  composed  some  sonatas.  These  pro- 
mising appearances  of  great  talent  induced  the  then 
reigning  Elector  of  Cologne  to  send  him  in  1792,  in 
the  character  of  his  oiguiist,  and  at  his  expense,  to 
Vienna,  that  he  might  there  acquire  proficiency  in 
composition  under  the  instruction  of  Haydn.  Under 
Hirjrdn  and  Albrochtabeiger  he  made  rapid  progress, 
and  became  likewiM  a  great  player  on  the  piano- 
forte, astoniflbing  every  one  by  lus  extempore  per^ 


formances.    In  1809  he  was  invited  to  the  new  court 
of  the  King  of  Westphalia,  at  'v^ch  several  men  of 
distinction,  and  among  them  his  pupil  in  music  the 
Archduke  Bodolph,  subsequently  Arohbishop  of  01- 
mtitz,  persuaded  hun  to  remain  by  the  promise  of  a 
yearly  salary.    He  composed  his  principal  works 
after  1801.    A  few  years  before  his  death  a  cold, 
which  he  had  caught  by  composing  in  the  open  air, 
produced  a  deafness,  which  became  by  degrees  vexy 
great.    He  lived  afterwards  very  mud^  retired  in  the 
village  of  Modlingen,  near  Vienna.    Instrumental 
music  has  received  from  his  compositionB  a  new  char- 
acter.   Beethoven  united  the  humour  of  Haydn  with 
the  melancholy  of  Mozart,  and  the  character  of  his 
music  most  resembles  CHerubini's.    His  boldness  is 
remarkable.    Beichhardt,  in  a  comparison  of  Beeth- 
oven with  Haydn  and  Mozart,  says,  'The  quartett 
of  Haydn  was  the  ofiEsprlng  of  his  amiable  and  ori- 
ginal character.    In  naivete  and  good  humour  he  is 
unrivalled.    The  more  powerful  nature  and  richer 
imagination  of  Mozart  embraced  a  wider  field,  and 
many  of  his  compositions  express  the  whole  height 
and  depth  of  his  character.     He  placed  more  value 
also  on  exquidte  finish.   Beethoven,  eariy  acquainted 
with  Mozart's  compositions,  gave  a  still  bolder  cast 
to  his  ideas.'    Besides  his  great  symphonies  and  over- 
tures, his  quintetts,  quartetts,  and  trios  for  stringed 
instruments,  his  numerous  sonatas,  variations,  and 
other  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  in  which  he  shows  the 
great  richness  of  his  imagination,  he  also  composed 
vocal  music,  but  with  less  success.    To  this  depart- 
ment belongs  his  opera  Leonore  (in  its  altered  state 
called  Fiddlio),  some  masses,  an  oratorio  (Christ  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives),  and  songs  for  the  pianoforte, 
among  which  the  composition  of  Mattiuson's  Ade- 
laide, called  by  the  British  Bosalie,  and  some  sangs 
of  G<)ethe  are  celebrated.    Beethoven  died  Mardi 
24th  (some  say  26th),  1827,  near  Vienna,  after  pro- 
tracted sufferings. 

BEETLE,  a  name  applied  sometimes  in  a  wider, 
sometimes  in  a  narrower,  sense,  to  include  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  insects.  It  is  often  synonymous 
with  the  term  Coleoptera  (which  see),  while  others 
apply  it  to  the  large  tribe  Scarabeeidte,  which  forms 
the  greater  part  of  that  section  of  insects  known  as 
Lamellicomes.  The  latter  is  the  sense  in  whic^  it  is 
here  used.  The  beetie  tribe  comprises  a  large  num- 
ber of  insects,  among  which  some  are  very  remark- 
able for  projections  or  horns  growing  from  the  head 
and  corselet.  The  spedes  found  in  warm  cJimafceB 
are  generally  of  laige  size  and  formidable  appear- 
ance, though  by  no  means  noxious.  They  all  are 
winged,  flying  with  much  rapidity  and  force;  when 
on  tile  ground  their  movements  are  slow  and  heavy. 
The  body  of  the  perfect  insect  is  oval,  or  nearly  su, 
and  the  antennas  are  composed  of  eight  or  ten  pieces 
inserted  into  a  cavity  under  the  boxder  of  the  head. 
From  the  arrangement  of  the  antennae,  whidi  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  famuy,  its  essential  or  distinctive  charac^ 
ter  is  fonned.  The  extremities  of  the  anUnn<e  are 
club-shaped,  and  composed  of  plates  or  joints,  eithvr 
disposed  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  or  arranged  per- 
pendicularly to  the  axis,  like  the  teeth  of  a  oonib 
The  two  firet  legs  of  beeties,  and  even  the  others  in 
some  instances,  are  dentated  externally,  and  suitA^ni 
for  burrowing.    The  trachece  are  all  vesicular. 

The  larvflB  or  young  are  soft,  flexible,  whitiikli. 
semi-cylindric  worms,  having  the  body  divided  int.  t 
twelve  lings,  and  having  a  scaly  head  armed  mitt, 
strong  jaws.  They  have  nine  stiffmata  or 
holes  on  each  side;  and  the  feet,  which 
scaly.  The  body  is  thicker  at  the  posterior  than  a: 
the  anterior  extremity,  roimded,  and  almost  uni- 
iortolj  curved  downwards,  so  that  the  larva  move* 
with  difficulty  over  an  even  surface,  and  &equ«ntJT 
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tumbles  down.  The  period  during  which  the  larrsB 
remain  in  the  state  d  destructive  wonns  varies  in 
different  species;  those  of  some  kinds  becoming 
nymphs  at  the  end  of  several  months,  and  of  others 
not  sooner  than  in  three  or  four  years.  During  this 
period  they  live  in  the  earth,  where  they  feed  upon 
the  roots  of  vegetables,  animal  matter  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  &c.  It  is  in  this  stage  of  their  exist' 
enoe  that  various  species  prove  exceedingly  injurious 
to  fanners  from  their  great  numbers  and  voracity. 
When  about  to  undergo  their  change  of  form,  they 
make  an  egg-shaped  cover  or  cocoon,  from  fragments 
gnawed  off  wood,  &c.,  which  are  stuck  together  by 
a  peculiar  glutinous  fluid  furnished  by  their  bodies. 
The  larvae  have  a  cylindric  stomach,  suirounded  by 
three  ranges  of  minute  cceco,  a  very  short,  small 
intestine,  an  exceedingly  large  eoUm,  and  moderate- 
sized  rectum.  In  the  perfect  insect  none  of  these 
inequalities  exist,  as  there  is  but  one  long  intestine 
of  equal  size  throughout.  All  of  the  beetle  tribe  are 
not  destructive  or  injurious  in  their  inceptive  state, 
as  many  of  them  breed  in  the  dung-heap,  or  feed  upon 
the  excrement  of  animals,  which  they  serve  to  pre- 
pare more  completely  as  manure.  Tbe  dung-beetle, 
which  is  well  known,  forms  a  ball  of  dung,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  egg  is  deposited,  rolls  it  off  to  a 
distance,  and  buries  it  in  the  ground.  Great  numbers 
uniting  in  this  work,  speedily  dear  away  excre- 
mentitious  matter,  that  might  otherwise  soon  prove 
offensive.  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  a  species 
of  dung-beetle  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and 
Eusebius  informs  us  that  it  was  regarded  as  the 
animated  image  of  the  sun.  We  find  it  generally 
embalmed  with  the  Egyptian  mummies,  placed  im- 
mediately upon  the  root  of  the  nose.  A  number  of 
models  of  these  insects  in  day  and  stone  have  been 
found  in  the  places  already  explored  in  the  andent 
dominion  of  the  Pharaohs.  Linnaeus  bestowed  the 
name  of  ScarcUxetu  taeer  on  this  spedes,  which  is 
found  in  Africa  and  Europe. 

BEFANA  (ItaL;  from  Btfania,  which  signifies 
Epiphany)  is  a  figure,  generally  representing  an  old 
woman,  which  is  exhibited  in  ItsJy  on  the  day  of 
Epiphany  by  children,  or  in  shops,  &c.,  where  things 
for  children  are  sold.  In  Germany  presents  are 
given  to  children  on  Christmas-eve,  and  in  France 
on  New-year's  evening,  but  in  Italy  on  the  day  of 
Epiphany,  and  it  is  said  that  the  bef ana  brings  them 
to  good  children.  Generally  a  little  bag  is  hung  in 
the  chimney,  and  next  morning  the  children  find  the 
presents  there. 

BEG  {prinne  or  lord),  the  title  of  certain  Turkish 
officers,  several  of  whom  are  subject  to  a  Beglerbeg. 
See  Bet. 

BEGA,  CoBNELis,  properly  BtgyUj  a  famous  Dutch 
painter  and  engraver,  bom  at  Harlem  in  1620,  was  a 
pupil  of  Adrian  von  Ostade,  and,  like  him,  excelled 
in  the  minute  perfection  with  which  he  painted  the 
scenes  of  ordinary  life.  Two  of  his  best  paintings, 
a  Sailor^s  Meeting  and  a  Peasant  Family,  are  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  and  another,  a  Mixed  Assemblage 
of  Peasants,  is  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich.  I& 
engravings  consist  of  thirty-five  plates,  similar  in 
character  to  his  pictures.  He  led  an  unsettled  and 
licentious  life,  and  in  1664  died  of  the  plague,  which 
he  caught  from  his  mistress. 

BEGGARY.    See  PAUPEBisif. 

BEGLERBEG  {prince  of  princes  or  hyrd  of  Urrdt) 
is  the  title  of  a  h^h  officer  among  the  Turks,  the 
governor  of  a  province  called  a  hegUrbeglic,  who  has 
under  him  several  sangiacs,  begs,  agas,  &c.  The 
governors  of  Rumili  residing  at  Sophia,  of  Anatolia 
residing  at  Kutahia,  and  of  Syria  at  Damascus,  in 
particular,  have  this  title. 

BEGUARDS,  or  Beqhabds.    See  Beouines. 


BEGUINES  (heffuUcB),  females  who,  without  hav- 
ing taken  the  monastic  vows,  or  bound  themselves 
to  obey  the  rules  of  an  order,  unite  for  the  purpose 
of  devotion  and  charity,  and  form  sodeties,  living 
together  in  houses  called  hegw,nage»  (which  have 
been  frequently  enriched  by  donations),  distinguish- 
ing themselves  above  others  of  the  laity  by  their 
industry,  their  retired  life,  and  their  attention  to  the 
education  of  children.  These  sodeties  originated, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  and  were  very  flourishing 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  still 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  imitation  of  them  males  formed  similar  sodeties, 
under  the  name  of  beghctrds.  These  societies,  whose 
names  signify  mppliants  or  beggars,  underwent  many 
persecutions  from  the  jealousy  of  the  derical  orders, 
and  were  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Lollards. 
(See  FBATERinTiES.)  There  are  in  some  places  of 
Germany  beguinages,  which  are,  however,  only 
eleemosynary  institutions,  where  unmarried  females 
of  the  lower  class  of  people  have  a  lodging  free  of 
expense,  and  enjoy  some  otiier  advantages.  There 
are  also  several  beguinages  in  Belgium. 

BEHAIM,  Martin,  bom  at  Nuremberg  about 
1430,  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  learned 
mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  his  age.  He 
was  engaged  in  commerce,  and  travelled  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  his  business,  from  1455  to 
1479;  but  he  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  mathematical  and  nautical  sdences,  in  which 
Regiomontanus  is  said  to  have  been  his  master. 
He  went  from  Antwerp  to  Lisbon  in  1480,  where 
he  was  received  with  marks  of  distinction.  He 
sailed  in  the  fleet  of  Diego  Cam  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery (1484-86),  and  explored  the  ishrnds  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  river  Zaire.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  discovered,  or  at  least  to  have  colonized, 
the  island  of  Fayal,  where  he  remained  for  several 
years,  and  assisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  other 
Azores.  He  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  constracted  a  terres- 
trial globe  in  1492,  which  bears  the  marks  of  the 
impeifect  acquaintance  of  that  age  with  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  earth.  Behaim  died,  after  many 
voyages,  in  Lisbon,  1506.  Some  andent  Spanish 
hirtorians  assert  that  he  made  many  discoveries,  and 
that  he  gave  to  his  friend  Columbus  the  idea  of 
another  hemisphere.  Robertson  (in  his  History  of 
America)  and  others  contradict  this  statement.  It 
is  also  rejected  by  Irving. 

BEHAM. — 1.  Hans  Sebald,  a  celebrated  painter 
and  engraver,  bom  at  Niimberg  in  1500,  studied 
under  Albert  Diirer,  and  was  one  of  his  ablest 
scholars,  but  rendered  his  talents  worse  than  useless, 
both  to  himself  and  sodety,  by  employing  his  pencil 
for  the  most  profligate  purposes.  The  disgust  pro- 
duced by  his  licentiousness  drove  him  from  his  native 
town  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  where  dissipation 
made  his  downward  progress  very  rapid,  and  after 
contracting  additional  infamy  by  keeping  a  tavern 
of  the  worst  description  he  died,  or  as  some  say,  was 

put  to  death,  about  1550. 2.  Bartbel,  cousin  of 

the  former,  and  also  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer,  after 
having  given  proof  of  exceUence  as  a  painter,  was 
sent  by  Duke  Williiun  of  Bavaria  to  complete  his 
studies  at  Rome,  and  died  there  in  1540.  A  picture 
by  him  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  ranks  among 
the  master-pieces  of  the  old  Grerman  schooL 

BEHEADING,  a  capital  punishment,  wherein 
the  head  is  severed  from  the  body  by  the  stroke  of 
an  axe,  sword,  or  other  cutting  instrument.  Deed- 
latio,  or  beheading,  was  a  military  punishment  among 
the  Romans.  In  early  times  it  was  performed  with 
an  axe,  and  afterwards  with  a  sword.    It  is  worth  re- 
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marldiig,  that  in  all  oonntries  where  beheading  and 
hanging  are  used  as  capital  puniahmentB,  the  former 
is  always  considered  less  ignominious.  Thus,  in  this 
country,  beheading  is  generally  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  nobles,  while  that  of  commoners  is  hanging. 
The  crime  of  high-tresson  is  always  punished  with 
beheading.  Commoners,  however,  are  hanged  before 
the  head  is  cut  ofif,  and  nobles  also,  unless  the  king 
remits  that  part  of  the  punishment.  In  Prussia,  for- 
merly, a  nobleman  could  not  be  hanged,  and  if  his 
crime  was  such  that  the  law  required  this  punish- 
ment, he  was  degraded  before  the  execution.  At 
present  hanging  is  not  used  in  that  country,  and 
since  so  many  iw^wftfta  have  occurred  of  extreme 
suffering  on  Uie  part  of  the  criminal,  caused  by  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  executioner  in  beheading  with 
the  sword,  this  mode  of  execution  has  been  abol- 
ished. Beheading  in  Prussia  is  now  always  per- 
formed with  a  heavy  axe,  the  sufferer  being  previ- 
ously tied  to  a  block.  In  Scotland  beheadmg  was 
anciently  performed  by  an  edged  instrument  called 
the  mauderif  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Begent  Morton,  who  was  the  first  that  suffered  by  it 
This  instrument,  somewhat  similar  in  its  construc- 
tion to  the  guillotine,  has  been  preserved,  and  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  apartments  of  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Antiquaries.  In  France,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary government,  beheading  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine, the  guillotine  (which  see),  came  into  use,  and 
still  prevaik  there,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  modes 
of  capital  punishment.  A  person  who  has  murdered 
his  father  or  mother,  however,  has  his  right  arm  cut 
off  the  moment  before  he  is  guillotined.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was,  in  some  states,  the  duty  of  the 
youngest  magistrate  to  perf onn  the  executions  with 
the  swoid.  In  China  it  is  well  known  that  behead- 
ing is  practised,  sometimes  accompanied  with  the 
most  studied  torments.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  beheading  is  unknown,  the  halter  being  the 
only  instrument  of  capital  punishment.  Kespecting 
the  bad  or  good  consequences  of  public  beheading 
the  same  remarks  may  be  made  which  are  ap- 
p^cable  to  public  executions  in  general  In  many 
European  countries  beheading  with  the  sword  still 
prevMJg. 

BEHEMOTH,  the  name  of  an  animal  most 
poetically  and  graphically  described  in  Job  xL  15, 
to  the  end.  It  is  evidenUy  an  herbivorous  animal ; 
but  commentators  and  naturalists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  particular  spedes.  Bochart,  Gesenius,  and 
others  tnink  the  description  most  applicable  to  the 
hippopotamus;  others  think  it  was  the  elephant. 
The  appUcation  of  the  description  to  the  elephant 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the 
modem  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  the  epithet 
mehemoth  to  their  name  for  this  auadruped  when  he 
is  very  large,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Siberian  word  mammotk.  Nor  would  it  militate 
much  against  this  interpretation  that  the  elephant 
is  not  a  native  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  of 
the  poem  is  laid.  Hie  author  of  the  book  of  Job, 
nHiether  Moses  or  not,  may  have  been  familiar  with 
life  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  if  so,  would  naturally 
introduce  scenery  and  adjuncts  Egyptian  or  Arabian, 
or  both  oombineid ;  and  that  the  elephant  was  well 
known  in  Egypt  is  proved  not  onlv  by  the  use  of 
ivory  in  the  arts,  specimens  of  whidi  are  preserved 
in  abundance,  but  also  by  the  representation  of  the 
animal  itself  on  early  Egyptian  monuments. 

BEHISTUN,  or  Bisutuk,  a  mountain  near  a 
village  of  the  same  name,  not  far  from  Kermanshah, 
in  Persian  Kurdistan,  celebrated  for  the  sculptures 
and  cuneiform  inscriptions  cut  upon  one  of  its  sides 
— a  rock  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height 
ol  1700  feet    Theae  works  stand  at  the  height  of 


about  300  feet  from  the  ground,  and  were  execated 
by  the  orders  of  Darius  L,  king  of  Persia.  The  in- 
scriptions set  forth  his  genealogy,  enxmierate  his 
nineteen  victories  obtained  against  the  rebeb  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  his  empire,  and  proclaim  the  final 
pacification  of  the  latter,  and  his  gratitude  to  Gkxl. 
The  sculptures  consist  of  a  large  tablet,  on  which 
are  represented  a  king  with  his  foot  upon  a  prostrate 
man,  two  long-speared  warriors  belund  him,  nine 
captives  chained  together  by  the  neck  before  him, 
and  above  the  whole  a  mythological  figure.  The 
inscriptions  are  executed  with  great  neatness,  and 
the  whole  monument  is  very  well  preserved,  the 
rock,  which  had  been  carefully  polished,  having  been 
coated  with  a  hard  silicious  vaniifih.  The  mountain 
has  been  well  known  from  ancient  times,  having 
been  mentioned  by  Diodorua  under  the  name  of 
Bagistanon  (in  old  Persian  'dwelling  of  the  gods'). 
The  same  writer  mentions  also  that  an  inscription 
and  figures  were  engraved  upon  the  rock  by  the 
orders  of  Semiramis,  but  these,  if  they  ever  existed, 
have  now  disi^ypeared.  Bawlinson  was  the  first  to 
copy  and  decipher  the  Behistun  inscriptions. 

BEHN,  Apbba,  a  lady  of  some  celebrity  as  a 
writer  of  plays  and  noveJs,  was  descended  from  a 
good  family  in  Canterbury,  of  the  name  of  Johnson, 
and  was  ham.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  Her  father, 
through  the  interest  of  his  relation  Lord  Willougfaby, 
being  appointed  Lieutenant-general  of  Surinam,  em- 
barked with  his  family  for  uie  West  Indies,  taking 
with  him  Aphra^  who  was  then  very  young.  The 
father  died  at  sea ;  but  his  family  arrived  rafely  at 
Surinam,  and  renoained  there  some  years,  during; 
which  time  Aphra  became  acquainted  with  the 
American  Prince  Oroonoko,  whom  she  made  the 
subject  of  a  novel,  subsequently  dramatized  by 
Southern.  On  her  return  to  England  she  married 
Mr.  Behn,  a  merchant  of  London  of  Dutch  extrac- 
tion ;  but  was  probably  a  widow  when  selected  by 
Charles  IL  as  a  proper  person  to  acquire  intelligence 
on  the  Continent  during  the  Dutch  war.  She  accor- 
dingly took  up  her  residence  at  Antwerp,  where  she 
en^^iged  in  gallantries  to  obtain  intelligence ;  and  it 
is  said  that,  by  means  of  one  of  her  admirers,  she 
obtained  advice  of  the  intention  of  the  Dutch  to  sail 
up  the  Thames,  which  she  transmitted  to  England. 
This  intelligence,  although  true,  being  discredited, 
she  gave  up  politics,  returned  to  England,  and  de- 
voted herself  to  intrigue  and  writing  for  support ; 
and  as  she  had  a  good  person  and  much  conversa- 
tional talent,  she  b^»me  fashionable  among  the  men 
of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  time.  She  publiuied  three 
volumes  of  poems,  by  Rochester,  Etherege,  Crisp, 
and  others,  with  some  poetiy  of  her  own ;  and  wrote 
seventeen  plays,  the  heartiess  licentiousness  of  which 
was  disgraceful  both  to  her  sex  and  to  the  age  which 
tolerated  the  performance  of  them.  She  was  also 
the  author  of  a  oouple  of  volimies  of  novels,  and  of 
the  celebrated  love-letters  between  a  nobleman  and 
his  sister-in-law  (Lord  Gray  and  Lady  Henrietta 
Berkeley).  Pope,  in  his  Character  of  Women,  aUudva 
to  Mrs.  Behn,  under  her  poetical  name  of  Aatrta: 

'The  itAge  bow  looiely  doM  Astm  tread, 
Who  (kirly  poti  her  ohar&eten  to  bed.* 

She  died  in  1689,  between  forty  and  fifty  yean  of 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  An  edition  of  her  works  was  published  in 
1872. 

BEHRING,  Virus,  captain  in  the  Kussian  navy, 
was  bom  at  Horsens,  in  Jutland.  Being  a  skilfid 
seaman,  he  was  employed  by  Peter  the  Great  in  the 
navy  established  at  Cronstadt  His  talents  and  the 
undaunted  courage  displayed  by  him  in  the  naval 
wars  against  the  Swedes,  procured  him  the  honour 
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of  being  chosen  to  command  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka.  He  set  out  from  St. 
Petenbnrg,  Feb.  6, 1725,  for  Siberia.  In  the  year 
1728  he  examined  the  northern  coasts  of  K^ts- 
cihatka  as  far  as  lat  67"  18'  v.,  and  proved  that  Asia 
is  not  united  to  America.  It  remained,  however,  to 
be  determined  whether  the  hmd  opposite  to  Kamts- 
chatka was  in  reality  the  coast  of  the  American 
continent,  or  merely  ishmds  lying  between  Asia 
and  America.  Jane  4,  1741,  he  sailed,  with  two 
ships,  from  Ochotak,  and  toadied  the  K.w.  coast  of 
America,  between  lat.  35°  and  69""  K.  Tempests  and 
sickness  prevented  him  from  pursaing  his  discoveries : 
he  was  cast  on  a  desolate  island,  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  where  he  grew  dangeroaaly  sick,  and  died, 
Dec.  8, 1741. 

BEHRING'S  STRAIT,  SEA,  and  ISLAND.— 
The  BTBATF  is  the  channel  that  separates  the  contin- 
ents of  Asia  and  America,  and  which  connects  the 
North  Pacific  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  breadth  at 
the  narrowest  part,  which  is  between  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales  on  the  American  coast,  and  East  Cape  in 
Asia,  is  aboat  86  miles,  but  it  widens  rapidly  both  to 
the  N.  and  s.  of  these  points.  Its  depth  in  the  middle 
varies  from  29  to  30  fathoms.  On  both  sides  of  the 
strait  are  several  commodious  bays ;  but  the  country 
has  a  repulsive  aspect,  being  barren  and  rocky,  wid^ 
but  a  scanty  display  of  vegetation.  The  sea  here  is 
frozen  over  every  winter,  and  foggy,  hazy  weather  is 
almost  perpetual;  the  sun  seldom  shining,  even  in 
the  summer,  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  being 
often  invisible  for  days  t<^ether.  Whales  frequent 
the  strait,  and  the  walrus  occurs  in  vast  numbers.  The 
inhabitants  on  either  shore  support  themselves  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  fishing;  but  those  on  the  Asiatic 
side  are  greatly  superior,  both  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, to  those  on  the  American.  The  strait  is 
called  after  Vitus  Behring  (see  preceding  article), 
by  whom  it  was  first  discovered.  It  was,  however, 
more  fully  explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  who 

surveyed  the  whole  length  of  both  coasts. ^Bkh- 

BiKo's  Sea,  sometimes  called  the  Seaof  Kamtschatka,  is 
that  portion  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  lying  between 
the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Behring^s  Strait,  or  between 
lat.  50"  and  63*  K.;  having  Alaska  Territory  on  the 
s.  and  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  country 

of  the  Tchuktchi  on  the  w. ^Bkhrino'b  Island  is 

in  the  8.w.  part  of  the  above  sea,  off  the  E.  coast  of 
Kamtschatka,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Aleutian 
chain.  It  is  uninhabited,  and  is  "without  wood.  It 
has,  however,  several  springs  of  excellent  water,  and 
fine  cataracts ;  and  is  frequented  by  various  marine 
animals  Here  the  celebrated  navigator  Behring 
died  under  the  most  unhappy  circumstances,  having 
been  wrecked  on  this  barren  island  on  November  3, 
1741,  where  neither  food  nor  shelter  of  any  kind  were 
to  be  obtained. 

BEIRA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  chiefly 
by  the  river  Douro  on  the  N.,  by  Spain  on  the  B., 
by  the  Tagus  and  Portuguese  Estremadura  on  the  s., 
and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  w.  Its  extent  is  com- 
puted at  9244  square  miles,  and  the  pop.  in  1868  was 
1,288,994.  Beira  contains  seven  episcopal  cities,  and 
about  230  other  towns:  the  chief  one  is  Coimbra 
(which  see).  It  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
the  Serra  d'Estrella,  and  well  watered  by  the  Douro, 
Tagus,  Agnada^  and  Mondego.  Though  not  fertile 
in  grain,  the  produce  of  wine  and  olives  is  consider- 
able. The  heir-apparent  of  the  crown  is  styled 
Prince  of  Beira. 

BEIRAM.    See  Bairasl 

BEIT-EL-FAKIH,  a  town,  Arabia,  Yemen,  32 
miles  8.8.E.  of  Hodeidah,  and  77  K.S.  of  Mocha.  It 
i«  without  walla,  but  has  a  strong  castle.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  trade  in  Mocha  coffee,  which  is  chiefly 


grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Merchants  from  Persia, 
Russia,  and  Turkey  visit  the  town  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  coffee.  Pop.  8000.  The  word 
Beitf  signifying  a  house  or  hut,  is  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  various  other  small  towns  and  villages  in 
Arabia. 

BEITH,  a  town  and  puish  in  the  district  of 
Cunningham,  Ayrshire.  The  town  is  situated  11 
miles  w.  from  Paisley,  on  a  small  eminence,  and  is 
tolerably  well-built;  its  new  church,  on  the  south  of 
the  town,  forming  a  picturesque  object  for  many  miles 
round.  Tanning,  spinning,  and  weaving  are  the 
chief  employments,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on 
in  seed  and  grain.  The  remains  of  a  stately  castle, 
the  residence  of  the  Montgomeries  of  GifBn,  is  in  this 
parish.    Pop.  of  town  in  1871,  3707. 

BE  JA  (anciently  Pax  JuUa\  a  town,  Portugal,  pro- 
vince of  Algarve,  85  miles  s.b.  of  Lisbon,  with  5284 
inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  height,  surrounded  by 
walls  flanked  with  forty  towers,  and  defended  by  an 
old  fort.  It  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  some 
Roman  remains  are  still  visible.  Beja  is  also  the  namo 
of  the  district  in  which  the  town  lies. 

BEJAPOOR  (anciently  V^ayapwrUy  the  impreg- 
nable city),  a  ruined  dty  of  Hindoostan  in  the  Bombay 
presidency,iiear  theboidersof  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
about  245  miles  B.E.  of  Bombay,  and  near  the  right 
bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Krishna.  From  the  great 
extent  of  its  ruins  it  would  seem  to  have  been  one 
of  the  laigest  cities  of  India,  while  the  splendour  of 
these  remains  have  procured  for  it  the  title  of  the 
Palmyra  of  the  Deccan.  In  its  present  state  it  may 
be  described  as  two  cities  adjoining  each  other — ^the 
fort  on  the  B.,  and  the  old  dty  on  the  w.  The 
form^er,  though  much  less  than  the  latter,  has  one 
entire  and  regular  street  50  feet  wide  and  nearly  8 
miles  long.  Groups  of  houses  stand  scattered  over 
its  extensive  area,  and  numerous  mud  hoveb  are  seen 
stuck  up  among  its  massy  ruins.  Some  of  the 
mosques  and  mausoleums  of  Bejapoor  exhibit  sped- 
mens  of  elaborate  atchitectural  elegance,  but  the  pre- 
vailing character  is  soUd  and  massive.  The  great 
dome  of  Mahomet  Shah*s  tomb  is  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  14  miles;  and  numerous  spires,  cupolas,  and 
minarets  are  still  standing.  The  fretwork  on  the 
ceilings  and  verandahs,  the  panels  covered  with 
passages  of  the  Koran  in  bass-reUef ,  and  stone  treUiaes 
pierced  with  a  mesh-work  of  Arabic  characters,  are 
all  in  the  richest  style  of  oriental  sculpture.  Among 
the  religious  structures  is  a  low  Hindoo  temple,  built 
in  the  earliest  and  rudest  style  of  Brahmanlcal  archi- 
tecture, and  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  Pandus,  a  mythical  race.  There  are  here 
some  guns  of  enormous  size;  one  of  brass,  cast  in 
1549,  capable,  it  is  said,  of  carrying  an  iron  ball  of 
2646  lbs.  weight !  It  was  intended  to  send  this  gun 
to  England,  but  the  state  of  the  roads  rendered  its 
removal  to  the  coast  impracticable. 

BEKES,  Bekesvar,  or  Bekbsch,  a  market  town, 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  same  name, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Black  and  White  Koros,  41 
miles  8.W.  of  Grosswardein ;  fonnerly  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  having  three  churches.  Chief  productions 
— ^flax,  cattle,  com  (particularly  wheat),  wine,  and 
honey,  in  all  of  wUch  the  trade  is  considerable. 
Pop.  at  the  end  of  1869,  22,547. 

BEKKER^  Elizabeth,  an  ornament  of  Dutch 
literature  in  the  department  of  the  belles-lettres. 
Few  female  authors  have  united  with  so  great  talents 
so  mudi  dignity  and  purity  of  morals,  ^e  influence 
of  her  numerous  works  was  much  increased  by  her 
character,  and  several  of  them  are  considered  classics 
in  Dutch  literature,  particularly  her  romances  Willem 
Leevend,  in  eight  vols.;  Letters  of  A.  Blankart  to 
C.  Wildschut;  and  the  History  of  Sara  Burgerhart. 
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BELA— BELFAST. 


She  wrote  her  most  important  works  in  conjunction 
with  her  friend  A^^atha  j[>eken,  and  the  ahaie  of  each 
in  the  oomposition  of  them  ib  unknown.  Elizabeth 
was  bom  at  Flnshing  in  1738,  and  died  at  the  Hagae 
in  1804.     Her  friend  followed  her  nine  days  later. 

BELA,  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Hungary  be- 
longing to  the  Aipad  dynasty. — ^Bela  L,  son  of 
Ladlslaf,  competed  for  the  crown  with  his  brother 
Andrew,  and  at  first  so  unsuccessfully  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Poland.  Having  there 
obtioned  assistance,  he  returned  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force,  defeated  his  brother,  who  perished  in 
the  action,  and  mounted  the  throne  in  1061.  He 
immediately  began  a  series  of  important  reforms,  and 
was  contemplating  others  when  he  was  suddenly  cutoff 

in  1068. ^Bela  II.,  sumamed  the  Blind,  because 

his  eyes  had  been  put  out  in  early  life  by  his  unde, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1131,  and  at  first  seemed 
inclined  to  act  with  moderation  and  justice,  but  the 
yindictive  spirit  of  his  queen  involved  him  in  quarrels 
with  his  nobles,  and  his  own  intemperate  habits 
brought  on  a  dLseaae  which  terminated  his  life  in 

1141. Beul  III.  succeeded  his  brother  Stephen 

m.  in  1173,  and  held  the  reins  of  government  with 
a  strong  hand,  vigorously  correcting  the  abuses  and 
patting  down  the  turbulent  spirit  which  the  troubles 
of  previous  reigns  had  engendered.  He  also  repelled 
the  incursions  of  the  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Austrians, 
and  retaking  the  towns  of  which  the  Venetians  had 
possessed  themselves,  compelled  them  to  accept  of 
peace  in  1189.  He  died  in  1196,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Emeric,  one  of  two  sons  by  his  queen,  a  sister  of 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France. ^Bela  IV.  suc- 
ceed^ his  father  An£ew  II.  in  1235,  and  was  shortly 
after  obliged  to  collect  an  army  to  oppose  the  Tartars, 
who  had  invaded  the  country  and  were  committing 
fearful  ravages.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  he  was 
signally  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Austrii^  where  he  was  detained  prisoner,  and  only 
recovered  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
rauaom.  To  escape  the  Tartars,  who  still  continued 
their  ravages,  he  retired  to  Dalmatian  but  ultimately 
regained  his  throne  in  1244  by  the  aid  of  the  knighto 
of  Rhodes.  In  a  war  with  Austria  he  defeated  and 
slew  Duke  Frederick,  but  in  that  with  the  Bohemians, 
headed  by  King  Ottokar,  fortune  turned  against  him 
and  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace.     He  died  in  1270. 

BELBEIS,  or  Bblbets,  a  town.  Lower  Egypt, 
28  miles  N.N.I.  of  Cairo,  on  the  road  from  that  city 
to  Syria — a  circumstance  which  gives  it  considerable 
importance,  in  despite  of  its  want  of  attractions  in 
other  respects,  being  ill  built  and  dirty.  It  was 
occupied  in  1798  by  the  French  army,  when  its  forti- 
fications were  repaired.  They  are  now  falling  into 
decay,  the  walls  being  composed  chiefly  of  mud. 
Belbeis  is  successor  to  tiie  ancient  BubatttSj  ^m  the 
site  of  which  it  is  14  miles  distant.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  traces  of  the  ancient  canal  that  joined 
the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea.    Pop.  5000. 

BELEM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  TaguB,  2  miles  w.8.w.  of  Lisbon,  of  which  it 
may  almost  be  considered  a  suburb.  It  contains  a 
fine  church,  a  monastery,  an  hospital,  and  a  high- 
school.  The  Torre  de  Belem,  a  remarkable  square 
tower  rising  out  of  the  Tagus,  conmiands  the  entrance 
to  Lisbon.  Many  of  the  nobility  and  rich  citizens  of 
Lisbon  stay  here. 

BELFAST,  a  seaport,  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Ireland,  prindpad  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  and  county  town  of  Antrim,  at  the 
termination  of  the  river  Lagan  in  the  head  of 
Belfast  Lough,  101  miles  N.N.K.  of  Dublin;  lat  54" 
:m'  24"  K.;  Ion.  5"  55'  12"  w.  It  is  built  on  low 
alluvial  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lagan,  tiie 


greater  part  of  it  not  more  than  6  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  sewerage  is  defective  and  the 
water  supply  too  small,  yet  the  town  is  pretty  healthy. 
Measures  have  been  taken  in  hand  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sewerage  and  other  sanitary  defects,  and 
also  for  increasing  the  water  supply.  The  streete  are 
spadous,  regular,  and  well  lighted  and  macadamized; 
the  houses,  nfostly  of  brick,  are  well  bmlt — some  of 
them  very  handsome.  Ballymacarret,  in  county 
Down,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lagan,  may  be  coa- 
sidered  a  part  of  the  town.  Four  bridges  croes  the 
river,  one  of  them  an  elegant  structure  of  five  anhes, 
each  50  feet  span. 

Belfast  possesses  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  with 
sevend  other  churches  and  sdiools  belonging  to  the 
same  body;  and  it  has  also  a  number  of  Presbyterian, 
EpiscopaUan,  and  Methodist  churches,  besides  some 
belonging  to  other  bodies.  Many  of  these  are  hand- 
some buildings :  of  the  Episcopal  churches,  St.  Anne'8, 
the  oldest,  with  a  graceful  cupola;  Trinity,  a  fine 
specimen  of  pointed  Grothic;  and  St.  George's,  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  portico,  are  most  deserving  of  notice : 
the  more  modem  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  dis- 
play increasing  taste,  and  St.  Peter's  Church  (Roman 
Catholic)  is  the  most  magnificent  in  Belfast.  Of  the 
educational  institutions  the  most  prominent  is  Queen's 
College,  first  opened  to  students  in  1849,  with  a  pre- 
sident,  vice-president,  and  twenty  professors.  Of  the 
others  we  may  mention  the  theological  ooll^^  of 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists,  the  latter 
erected  by  voluntary  contributions  in  1868  at  a  cost 
of  £24,000;  the  Royal  Academical  Institution,  the 
model  National,  the  Lancasterian,  and  the  ragged 
schools.  The  charitable  institutions  comprise  the  dis- 
trict lunatic  asylum,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
asylum,  the  Ulster  female  penitentiary,  union  work- 
house, &C.  The  other  public  buildings  of  note  are  the 
town-hall;  the  county  court-house;  the  Commercial 
Buildings  and  exchange;  the  Linen  Hall;  the  range 
of  buildings  for  the  customs,  inland  revenue,  and  post- 
office;  the  offices  of  the  Ulster  Bank,  the  Scottish 
Amicable  and  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  As- 
surance Companies;  the  county  jail;  the  Ulster  Hall; 
the  Albert  memorial  clock- tower,  143  feet  high;  the 
theatre,  &c.  In  the  suburbs  there  is  an  extensive 
public  park,  a  botanic  garden  of  17  acres,  and  the 
borough  cemetery. 

Belfast  Lough  is  a  spadous  estuary,  affording  safe 
anchorage,  about  12  miles  long,  and  6  miles  br^ui  at 
the  entrance,  gradually  narrowing  as  it  approaches 
the  town.  Lajrge  vessels  had  formerly  to  lie  in  the 
pool  or  basin  of  Garmoyle,  4  miles  from  Belfast;  but 
in  1840  a  new  channd  was  opened  for  the  Lagan, 
and  large  vessels  can  now  enter  the  harbour.  The 
accommodation  for  shipping  is  extensive,  and  has  been 
vastly  increased  of  late  years,  new  docks  having  been 
constructed  which  afford  an  additional  water  area  of 
25  acres.  There  is  a  graving-dock  450  feet  long,  nd 
capable  of  admitting  the  largest  vessels.  The  country 
round  Belfast  is  extremely  beautiful;  the  podtion  of 
the  town  renders  its  appearance  from  a  distance  by 
no  means  imposing,  but  the  lough  itself  is  a  fine 
object;  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bound  it  and 
partly  encircle  the  town  are  thickly  studded  vrith  the 
villas  and  country  houses  of  the  merchants. 

Belfast  is  the  centre  of  the  Irish  linen  trade,  as 
well  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  both 
linen  and  cotton  in  Ireland.  In  1870  there  were  in 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  eighty-five  far- 
tones  with  744,918  spindles  and  10,273  power-looms 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  flax,  most  of  them 
in  Belfast  or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Previous  to 
about  1830  the  cc-tton  manufacture  was  the  leading 
industry  of  Belfast,  but  it  has  rather  receded  titan 
advanced,  and  U  now  comparatively  unimportant. 


BELFAST— BELGIUM. 
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There  arer  two  large  shipyards,  with  two  patent  slips; 
and  on  Queen's  Island,  formed  when  the  new  channel 
was  made,  the  huilding  of  iron  ships  is  extensively 
carried  on.  There  are  several  breweries,  flour  and 
com  mills,  foundries,  printworks,  chemical  works, 
ropeworks,  and  felt  manufactories  in  the  town. 

The  commerce  of  Belfast  is  very  considerable,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  most  important  branch  is 
across  the  Channel;  a  large  fleet  of  steamers  ply 
regularly  between  Belfast  and  London,  Plymouth, 
Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Morecambe,  Barrow,  White- 
haven, Ardrossan,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Waterford,  &c. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  direct  trade  with  British 
North  America,  the  Mediterranean,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  the  Baltic  In  1786  only  772 
vessels  (34,287  tons)  entered  the  port;  whereas  in 
1871,  8213  vessels,  wiUi  an  aggregate  burden  of 
1,223,821  tons,  enteied  in  the  foreign,  colonial,  and 
coasting  trades,  and  3542  vessels  of  760,529  tons 
cleared.  Over  1,000,000  tons  entered  in  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain.  The  inland  trade  is  carried  on 
by  the  Lagan  NavigSition,  which  connects  the  town 
with  Lough  Neagh;  the  Ulster  Canal,  connecting 
Lough  Neagh  with  Enniskillen ;  and  by  three  systems 
of  railway,  namely,  the  Ulster,  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties, and  the  County  Down. 

Bielfast  is  comparatively  a  modem  town.  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  hear 
only  of  a  castle,  which  seems  to  have  passed  through 
several  hands  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Tudors. 
In  1613  Belfast  was  constituted  a  municipal  and 
pari,  bor.,  with  two  representatives  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament ;  but  its  prosperity  subsequentiy  was  much 
impeded  by  the  dvil  war,  during  which  it  was  suc- 
cessively occupied  by  both  parties.  The  cotton  trade 
was  introduced  in  1777,  and  from  this  chiefly  its 
prosperity  is  considered  to  have  arisen.  The  muni- 
cipal government  consists  of  ten  aldermen  and  thirty 
oQunollors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The  harbour  is 
under  the  management  of  an  independent  board.  It 
returns  two  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Pop.  in  1851,  100,067;  in  1861,  121,602;  according 
to  the  census  of  1871  the  pop.  was  174,394,  showing 
the  enormous  increase  of  52,792  within  the  ten 
years. 

BELFAST,  a  seaport,  and  capital  of  Waldo  county, 
Maine,  United  States,  224  miles  n.b.  Boston.  Pop. 
in  1870,  5278.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  Belfast 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  at  the  N.w.  part  of  Penobscot  Bay.  It  has  a 
good  harbour  and  great  maritime  advanti^es,  and  is 
a  floorishing  town. 

BELFORT,  or  Bevobt,  a  fortified  town  of  the 
first  class,  France,  in  the  former  department  of  Haut 
Bhin,  on  the  Savoureuse,  40  miles  8.8. w.  of  Colmar. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  ancient  castle  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock,  a  fine  parish  church,  barracks,  town- 
house,  court  of  primary  resort,  public  library  con- 
taining 20,000  volumes,  and  a  communal  college. 
Manufactures — hats,  clocks,  wax  tapers,  iron-wire, 
sheet-iron,  &c.  There  are  also  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  iron  furnaces.  The  principal  trade  is  in  grain, 
wine,  brandy,  and  liqueurs.  Iron  is  extensively 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1814  Belfort  was 
besieged  by  the  allies  without  success.  In  the  Franco- 
German  war  it  was  invested  by  the  Germans,  Nov.  3, 
1870,  and  after  holding  out  with  great  bravery  for  more 
than  three  months,  capitulated  Feb.  16,  1871.  In 
recognition  of  the  bravery  which  the  garrison  had 
shown  in  its  defence,  it  was  allowed  to  march  out 
with  full  military  honours.  Belfort,  with  the  dis- 
trict inunediately  surrounding  it,  is  the  only  part  of 
the  department  of  Haut  Rhin  which  remained  to 
France  on  the  cession  of  Alsace  to  Germany,  Feb. 
26,  1871.    Pop.  8400. 


BELG^  a  collection  of  Grerman  and  Celtic 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  coun^  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  ^e  Mame 
and  Seine  to  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  which 
is  united  with  the  Meuse.  From  time  to  time,  until 
the  period  of  Caesar,  Greiman  nations  pushed  forward 
beyond  the  Rhine,  partiy  expelling  the  Celts  from 
their  seats,  partiy  uniting  with  them ;  and  from  this 
union  sprang  a  mixed  nation,  which,  in  its  language 
as  well  as  in  its  manners,  resembled  the  Grermans 
more  than  the  Celts.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Csesar,  they  were  the  most  valiant  of  the  Gauls, 
particularly  that  portion  which  resided  on  the  north- 
em  frontiers  of  Germany. 

BELGAUM,  a  town  and  fortress,  Hindoostan, 
province  of  Bejapoor,  presidency  of  Bombay,  district 
and  55  miles  H.w.  of  Darwar,  on  a  plain  2500  feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  In  1818  the  fort  and  town 
were  taken  by  the  British,  after  a  gallant  resistance 
by  the  peishwa's  forces.  From  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate  and  the  purity  of  the  water,  Belgaum  has 
been  selected  as  a  permanent  military  station.  Pop. 
of  town,  7652. 

BELGICA,  a  part  of  ancient  Gaul,  was  originally 
the  land  of  the  Bellovaci  and  Atrebates,  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Amiens,  and 
perhaps  of  Senlis. 

BELGIOJOSO,  a  town,  kingdom  of  Italy,  in 
the  territorial  compartment  of  Milan,  province  and 
8  miles  B.B.  of  Pavia.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful 
and  remarkably  fertile  plain  between  the  Po  and 
the  Olona,  from  each  of  which  it  is  about  1}  mile 
distant.  It  is  well  built^  and  contains  a  parish 
and  an  auxiliary  church.  The  old  castle,  in  which 
Francis  I.  was  temporarily  lodged  after  being  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battie  of  Pavia,  in  1525,  has  been 
converted  into  a  magnificent  chftteau,  surrounded  by 
fine  gardens.  Belgiojoso  has  an  important  annual 
fair,  which  lasts  three  days.    Pop.  2740. 

BELGIUM  (French,  Belgique;  German,  Bdgien), 
a  kingdom  in  the  west  of  Central  Europe,  between 
lat.  49"  80'  and  51"  30*  K.,  and  Ion.  2'  35'  and  6"  7'  K.; 
bounded  n.  by  Holland,  N.w.  by  the  North  Sea  or 
Grerman  Ocean,  w.  and  8.  by  France,  and  b.  by  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Dutch 
Limburg;  greatest  length,  N.w.  to  8.E.,  165  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  N.  to  8.,  120  miles;  area,  about 
11,400  square  miles.  Belgium,  in  shape,  resembles 
a  triangle,  which  has  its  vertex  in  the  west;  the 
base  resting  on  Grermany  on  the  east,  the  shorter  side 
facing  Holland  and  the  sea^  and  the  larger  forming 
the  frontier  of  France.  For  administrative  purposes 
it  is  divided  into  nine  provinces — Antwerp,  South 
Brabant,  East  Flanders,  West  Flanders,  Hainaut, 
Li^ge,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  Namur.  These 
provinces  do  not  dififer  much  in  area^  and  are  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  compact  and  commodious 
division  of  the  kingdom.  South  Brabant,  which,  from 
containing  Brusseb,  the  capital,  may  be  considered 
the  metropolitan  province,  occupies  tiie  centre,  while 
the  others  cluster  round,  and,  with  exception  of  the 
extreme  provinces  of  Luxemburg  and  West  Flanders, 
actually  touch  it. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  with  their  pop.  on  31st  Dec.  1870 : — 


Antwerp, 
Brabant, 
Flanders,  East, 
Flauden,  West, 
Hainaut, 
Lidge,  .. 
Limburg, 


ArMlniq. 
..  1093 
.  1267 
.  1167 
.  1248 
.  1436 
.  1116 
931 


Luxemburg, 1705 

Namur,  1413 


11,366 


Popnlation. 
493,482 
879,814 
668.976 
837,726 
896,285 
692,177 
200,836 
205  784 
313,535 

6,087,105 
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Physical  Fealures. — ^A  general  idea  of  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  country  may  be  obtained  by  regaixiing  it  as 
an  inclined  plane,  Bomewhat  ragged,  and  consider- 
ably elevated  in  the  8.E.,  from  which  it  slopes,  more 
or  less  gradually,  N.  and  w.,  till  it  sinks  into  low 
plains,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
elevated  districts  are  formed  by  ramifications  of  the 
Ardennes,  which,  entering  Belgium  from  France, 
stretch  along  the  b.  of  Namur,  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  Luxemburg,  and  attain  their  culminating 
point  in  the  b.b.  of  Li^ge  at  Stavelot,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spa^  where  tiie  height  exceeds  2000  feet. 
The  rocks  appear  to  rest  on  primary  formations;  but 
those  which  reach  the  surface  generally  consist  of 
slate,  old  red  sandstone,  and  mountain  limestone. 
Proceeding  n.w.,  in  the  direction  of  the  dip,  these 
rocks  take  a  cover,  and  the  coal  formation  becomes 
fully  developed.  This  coal-field  is  a  continuation  of 
that  of  the  N.  of  France,  and  stretches  through 
Belgium  in  a  K.E.  direction,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  province  of  Hainaut,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  that  of  Li^,  and  skirting  the  provinces  of 
Namur  and  Luxemburg.  It  contains  numerous 
workable  seams,  both  of  coal  and  iron.  North  and 
west,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  coal-field,  a  more  re- 
cent formation  is  found,  covered  by  deep  beds  of  clay 
and  sand,  the  former  prevailing  more  in  the  interior, 
and  the  latter  near  the  coast,  where  it  has  been 
drifted  into  hillocks  or  downs,  and  forms  the  only 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Some 
of  the  clay  in  this  district  is  fit  for  the  manufacture 
of  fine  pottery;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fit  only 
for  coarse  ware,  or  for  bricks.  In  accordance  with 
the  general  slope  of  the  surface  already  mentioned, 
the  main  streams  of  Belgium  have  a  K.  direction; 
and  the  whole  country  lies  within  the  basin  of  the 
German  Ocean.  In  tiiie  B.B.,  where  the  surface  is 
elevated  and  broken,  numerous  torrents  descend  with 
rapidity;  and  becoming  confined  within  rocky,  pre- 
cipitous, and  richly  woody  banks,  often  furnish,  if 
not  the  grandest,  tiie  most  picturesque  and  enchant- 
ing of  landscapes.  On  reaching  the  lower  country 
their  speed  is  slackened,  and  their  augmented  volume 
moves  along  in  a  slow  winding  course.  Only  two  of 
them — ^the  Mouse  and  the  Scheldt — ^have  a  magni- 
tude which  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  rivers;  but 
so  important  are  these  two  in  themselves,  and  so 
numerous  their  affluents,  that  no  country  in  Europe 
is  better  supplied  with  water  communication.  Be- 
sides the  Scheldt  or  Schelde,  and  Mouse  or  Maas,  the 
navigable  streams  are  the  Ambleve,  Demer,  Dender, 
Paxme,  Dyle,  Lys,  Great  Nethe,  Little  Nethe,  Ourthe, 
Rupel,  SsAibre,  Yperlee,  and  Yser.  The  climate  of 
Belgium  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  same  latitudes  in  England.  Though  subject  to 
sudden  change,  it  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and 
agreeable.  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  where  the  sur- 
face is  high,  and  the  numerous  hills  and  dales  which 
diversify  it  both  cheer  the  animal  spirits  and  freely 
circulate  an  air  at  once  keen  and  pure,  are  most 
favourable  to  health  and  longevity.  The  only  parts 
of  the  country  which  can  be  considered  unhealthy  are 
the  low  flats  which  prevail  in  Flanders,  and  the  pol- 
ders or  rich  alluvial  tracts  which  have  been  gained 
from  the  rivers  bv  embankment^  chiefly  in  Antwerp. 
There  agues  and  other  diseases  engendered  by  a 
humid  and  sluggish  atmosphere  are  prevalent. 

Woods  and  Forests. — Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  wood.  The 
distribution  of  it,  however,  is  by  no  means  equal; 
and  hence,  while  the  two  Flanders  and  Antwerp 
£all  far  below  the  average  amount,  Luxemburg 
and  Namur  rise  far  above  it,  and  are  very  densely 
wooded.  In  these  provinces  extensive  tracts  are 
oovered  with  natural  woods,  in  which  the  wolf  and 


wild  boar  still  have  their  haunts.  These  woods 
are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Ardexmes^ 
which  Caesar  describes  as  stretching  far  out  into 
France  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  They  conaiBt 
of  hard  wood,  principally  oak,  which  is  often  of  great 
size,  and  furnishes  large  quantities  of  the  most  valu- 
able timber.  By  carefully  dressing  the  stools  after  it 
is  cut)  a  fine  oak  copse  is  raised,  the  cuttings  of  which 
annually  produce  many  tons  of  bark,  whidi  not  only 
supplies  the  tanneries  of  the  country,  but  leaves  a 
considerable  surplus  for  exportation,  chiefly  to  Eng- 
land, while  the  wood  unfit  for  the  carpenter  is  partly 
employed  as  fuel  and  partly  converted  into  charcoal 
for  the  use  of  the  iron-works,  where  tbto  superiority  of 
the  iron  smelted  and  wrought  by  it  is  well  known. 
South  Brabant  also  possesses  several  fine  farests, 
among  others  that  of  Soignies^  with  which  the  field 
of  Waterloo  has  made  us  familiar.  In  the  otho*  pro- 
vinces scarcely  anything  deserving  the  name  of  forest 
is  seen.  Wood  is  distributed  over  them  in  occasional 
patches,  and  more  frequently  in  the  form  of  hedge- 
row. The  timber  thus  grown*is  by  no  means  small 
^  s^lgi^s^  amount,  and  forms  a  well-known  feature 
in  the  rich  rural  landscapes  which  the  old  Flemish 
masters  loved  to  paint;  but  taking  into  account  the 
injury  which  the  cultivated  crops  sustain  from  it, 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  profit  either  to  individual  pro- 
prietors or  to  the  country  at  large.  The  timber 
itself,  consisting  principally  of  various  kinds  of  pop- 
lar, is  soft  and  of  an  izif erior  description. 

AgricuUure. — The  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
well  adapted  for  agricultural  operations,  and  the  in- 
habitants have  BO  happily  availed  themselves  of  their 
natural  advantages  that  they  early  began,  and  in 
some  respects  still  deserve,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
model  farmers  of  Europe.  In  the  high  lands  tra- 
versed by  the  Ardennes  the  climate  is  ungenial,  and 
the  soil  so  shallow  and  stony  as  almost  to  forbid  the 
labour  of  the  plough.  Here  the  occupants  display 
their  skill,  not  so  much  by  what  they  do,  as  by  what 
they  refrain  from  attempting.  Inc^bead  of  vain  en- 
deavours to  force  the  growth  of  com  where  it  could 
never  yield  an  adequate  return,  they  have  been  fxm- 
tented  to  turn  the  natural  pastures  of  the  district  to 
the  best  account  by  employing  themselves  chiefly  in 
the  rearing  of  stock.  In  particular  they  produce  a 
hardy  breed  of  horses,  which,  beiug  admirably  adiqited 
for  light  cavalry,  are  largely  exported  to  France  for 
that  purpose,  while  vast  herds  of  swine  are  fed  almost 
at  no  expense  on  the  mast  of  the  forests.  At  the  same 
time  no  part  of  the  surface  is  allowed  to  lie  waste. 
Where  arable  land  occurs  it  is  caref uUy  ^plied  to  its 
proper  use.  Even  the  vine  has  not  been  forgotten, 
and  sunny  slopes  on  which  little  else  oould  have  been 
grown  have  been  made  to  yield  a  tolerable  wine.  In 
the  opposite  extremity  of  Belgium,  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Antwerp,  and  partiy  in  that  of  Limboi^, 
an  extensive  tract  occurs  which  strikingly  contrasts 
in  appearance  with  the  hilly  districts  of  the  8.E.,  but 
is  perhaps  still  less  adapted  for  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  agriculture.  TUs  tracts  known  by  ti^e  name 
of  Gampine,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  moorland  waste  of 
the  most  dreaxy  appearance,  a  dead  monotonous  flat 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  barren  sand,  in  whi<^ 
the  ordinary  heaths  and  lichens  will  scarcely  grow. 
The  greater  part  of  this  tract  seems  destined  to  re- 
main for  ever  in  its  natural  state,  but  whenever  a  patch 
of  more  promising  appearance  occurs  the  hand  of 
industry  has  been  at  work,  and  corn-fields  and  green 
pastures  have  become  not  unfrequent  even  in  the 
Gampine.  Agricultural  colonies,  partly  free  and 
partiy  compulsory,  have  been  planted  in  different 
parts  of  the  district  The  former  consist  of  persons 
generally  in  poor  circumstances  who  have  voluntarily 
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engaged  in  reclaiming  barren  tracts  as  the  means 
of  procuring  a  maintenance  and  saving  them  from 
the  degradation  of  pauperism.  The  latter  consist 
of  convicts^  whOf  having  forfeited  their  liberty,  give 
compulsory  labour  as  the  penalty  of  their  offences. 
By  the  united  exertions  of  both  a  wondrous  im- 
provement has  been  made,  and  on  parts  of  this 
waste  some  of  the  finest  cattle  of  the  countiy  are 
reared,  and  much  dairy  produce  of  excellent  quality 
is  obtained.  Still,  however,  about  800,000  acres 
remain  untouched.  With  exception  of  the  two 
districts  now  described,  there  is  no  part  of  Belgium 
in  which  agriculture  does  not  flourish ;  but  the  hus- 
bandry which  has  been  so  much  lauded  is  seen  in  its 
greatest  perfection  in  the  two  Flanders.  Its  excel- 
lence is  owing  not  to  any  superior  knowledge  of 
what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  agriculture,  nor  to 
any  remarkable  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  imple- 
ments by  which  its  operations  are  more  efficiently 
or  more  cheaply  performed,  but  chiefly  to  an  innate 
spirit  of  economy  and  industry — an  economy  which 
carefully  appropriates  every  gain,  however  small, 
and  an  industry  which  grudges  no  labour,  however 
great,  provided  it  is  possible,  by  the  application  of  it, 
to  obtain  an  additionial  amount  of  valuable  produce. 
In  fact,  the  Flemish  husbandry  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  garden  than  of  field  culture.  In  many  of 
its  operations,  no  doubt,  horse  labour  is  employed. 
The  plough  and  the  harrow  are  in  frequent  requi- 
sition, but  the  implement  on  which  uie  greatest 
dependence  is  placed  is  the  earliest  and  simplest  of 
all — ^the  spade.  To  give  full  scope  for  the  use  of  it, 
the  ground  is  parcelled  out  into  small  fields  of  a 
square  form,  which  have  their  highest  point  in  the 
centre,  and  slope  gently  from  it  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sides,  where  ditches  of  sufficient  size 
carry  off  the  superfluous  water  as  it  filters  into  them. 
To  promote  this  filtration  the  ground  is  trenched  to 
a  uniform  depth,  so  that  the  slope  of  the  subsoil 
corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  the  sur- 
face. In  performing  this  trenching  a  considerable 
d^^ree  of  skill  and  ingenuity  is  displayed.  The 
pOTformance  of  the  whole  at  once  would  be  a  formid- 
able and  not  a  veiy  efficient  process.  In  a  few  years 
*  new  subsoil  would  be  formed,  and  the  trenching 
would  require  to  be  renewed.  This  is  rendered  un- 
necessary in  the  following  manner.  The  land  is  laid 
out  in  ridges  about  five  feet  wide,  and  when  the  seed 
is  sown  it  is  not  covered  as  usual  by  the  harrow,  but 
by  earth  dug  from  the  furrows  to  the  depth  of  two 
spits,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  By 
rhanging  the  ridges  and  throwing  the  furrow  of  tbie 
previous  year  into  the  ridge  of  the  next,  the  whole 
ground  becomes  furrow  in  the  course  of  five  succes- 
sive crops,  and  is  consequently  trenched  to  the  depth 
of  about  18  inches.  This  process  of  trenching  never 
ceases,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  Flemish  husbandry. 
The  only  other  process  particularly  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  care  and  skill  manifested  in  securing 
an  adequate  supply  of  manure.  Every  farm  is  fully 
stocked,  and  the  cattle,  instead  of  b^ng  grazed  in 
the  fields,  are  fed  at  home,  in  winter  on  turnips  and 
other  roots,  and  in  summer  on  green  crops  carefully 
airanged,  so  as  to  come  forward  in  regular  succession, 
and  yield  a  full  supply  of  rich  succulent  food.  In 
addition  to  this,  every  homestead  has  a  tank,  built 
and  generally  arohed  with  brick,  into  which  all  the 
liquids  of  the  cattle-sheds  are  conveved,  and  have 
their  fertilizing  properties  increased  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  rape-cake.  This  liquid 
manure  is  of  singular  efficacy  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  flax,  which  mten  regularly  into  the 
Flemish  rotation,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
crop  of  all,  the  jnoduoe  of  an  acre  being  not  unfre- 


quently  sold  for  £50.  As  this  crop  is  one  of  the 
most  exhausting  which  can  be  grown,  and  requires 
the  richest  manure,  while  it  yields  none,  the  growth 
of  it  to  any  great  extent  must,  without  the  aid  of 
the  tank,  have  been  impossible.  At  present,  in 
Flanders  alone,  the  value  of  flax  annually  raised  has 
been  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,500,000  sterling. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  under 
cultivation,  and  nearly  eight-ninths  profitably  occu- 
pied, leaving  only  about  one-ninth  waste.  Of  this 
last  the  far  greater  part  belongs  to  the  comparatively 
barren  districts  of  the  S.B.  and  N.E.,  already  described; 
and  hence,  in  the  more  favoured  provinces,  particu- 
larly those  of  South  Brabant,  the  two  Flanders,  and 
Hainaut,  the  quantity  of  waste  is  so  very  small,  that 
the  whole  surface  may  be  regarded  as  one  vast 
garden.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  assert,  as  is 
usually  done,  that  Belgium  raises  more  com  than  it 
consumes.  For  many  years  the  import  has  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  export  Considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  in  Belgium  to  the  rearing  of  stodl^ 
and  the  breeds  both  of  cattle  and  horses  are  of  a 
superior  description.  The  horses  of  Flandexs  in 
particular  are  admirably  adapted  for  draught,  and 
an  infusion  of  their  blood  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  form  the  magnificent  teams  of  the  London 
draymen.  In  genenJ,  however,  Belgium  stock  of 
all  kinds  is  inferior  to  that  of  England 

Minu, — ^The  mineral  riches  of  Belgium  are  great, 
and,  after  agriculture,  form  the  most  important  of 
her  national  interests.  They  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  four  provinces  of  Hainaut,  Id^ge, 
Namur,  and  Luxembiug,  and  consist  of  lead,  man- 
ganese, calamine  or  zinc,  iron,  and  coal  The  lead 
is  wrought  to  some  extent  at  Vediin,  in  Li^ ;  but 
the  quantity  obtained  forma  only  a  small  part  of  the 
actual  consumption.  Manganese,  well  known  for  its 
important  bleaching  properties,  is  obtained  both  in 
liJge  and  Namur.  The  principal  field  of  calamine 
is  at  Li^ge,  where  it  is  worked  to  an  extent  which 
not  only  supplies  the  home  demand,  but  leaves  a 
large  surplus  for  eiqiort.  All  these  minerals,  how- 
ever, are  insignificant  compared  with  those  of  iron 
and  coaL  The  former  has  its  seat  in  the  country 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  and  also  in  the 
province  of  lidge.  At  present  the  laigest  quantity 
of  ore  is  raised  in  that  of  Namur.  The  coal-field, 
already  described,  has  an  area  of  above  500  square 
miles.  In  1870  the  output  nearly  reached  13,700,000 
tons,  and  upwards  of  90,000  persons  were  employed 
in  the  mines.  Above  8,100,000  tons  were  exported, 
forming  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  all 
the  Bdgian  exports.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  coal 
thus  exported  is  taken  by  France.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  this  export  adds  greatly  to  the  national 
wealth;  but  a  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
policy  of  thus  lavishly  disposing  of  a  raw  material 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of 
a  manufacturing  conmmnity,  and  the  quantity  of 
which,  though  great,  is  by  no  means  inexhaustible. 
One  obvious  effect  of  the  great  foreign  demand  is  to 
raise  the  price,  and  thus  place  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  in  an 
unfavourable  position  for  competing  successfully  with 
so  formidable  a  rival  as  Great  Britain.  Besides 
minerals,  properly  so  called,  Belgium  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  buildrng-stone,  pavement,  limestone, 
roofing-slate,  and  marble.  Of  the  last,  the  black 
marble  of  Dinant  is  the  most  celebrated. 

Maiwfactwru, — ^The  industrial  products  of  Bel- 
gium are  very  numerous,  and  the  superiority  of  many 
of  them  to  those  of  most  other  countries  is  confessed. 
The  fine  linens  of  Flanders,  and  lace  of  South  Bra- 
bant, are  of  European  reputation.  Scarcely  less 
celebrated  are  the  caipets  and  poroelaan  of  Toumay, 
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the  doth  of  Vcrvien,  the  carriages  of  Bm88elB,,the 
cntlezy  of  Namnr,  the  extensive  foundries,  machine- 
works,  and  other  iron  establiahments  of  Li^ge.  The 
cotton  manufacture,  confined  chiefly  to  Flanders  and 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  has  advanced  greatly,  up- 
wards of  85,600,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  lukving  been 
imported  for  home  consumption  in  1868. 

Trade  and  Commeree. — The  geographical  position, 
the  admirable  facilities  of  transport,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  the  inhftbitants,  early  combined 
to  place  Belgium  at  the  very  head  of  the  trading 
countries  of  Europe.  The  giwlual  rise  of  competi- 
tors still  more  highly  f avotued  has  deprived  her  of 
this  pre-eminence,  and  with  the  limited  extent  of 
her  sea-coast  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  she  can 
ever  take  high  rank  as  a  naval  state ;  but  her  trade 
is  still  of  great  importance,  and  within  recent  years 
has  made  a  rapid  advance.  Her  coal  and  iron,  and 
the  numerous  products  of  her  manufactures,  furnish 
in  themselves  the  materials  of  extensive  traffic; 
while  the  possession  of  one  of  the  best  harbours  in 
the  world  (Antwerp),  situated  on  a  magnificent 
river,  which  directly,  or  by  canals,  stretches  its  arms 
into  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  now  made 
accessible  by  a  system  of  railways  with  every  king- 
dom of  Central  Europe,  naturally  renders  Belgium  the 
seat  of  a  transit  trade  even  more  important  than  that 
which  it  monopolized  during  the  middle  ages.  This 
she  owes  chiefly  to  the  admirable  system  of  railway 
communication  which,  in  the  exercise  of  an  en- 
lightened policy,  was  early  established  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Tlaa  system  has  its  centre  at  Mtdines, 
from  which  a  line  proceeds  N.  to  Antwerp ;  Another 
w.  to  Ostend,  another  B.w.  through  Mons,  and  on  to 
the  Northern  Railway  of  France,  which  communi- 
cates directly  with  Paris ;  and  another  8.E.  to  Lidge, 
and  on  into  Prussia,  where  it  first  communicates 
with  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  and  thence  by  that  river, 
and  by  rail,  gains  adceas,  both  e.  and  B.,  to  all  the 
countries  of  Central  Europe.  In  addition  to  these 
great  trunks,  one  important  branch  connects  Ll^ 
with  Namur  and  Mons ;  and  another  from  Antwerp, 
after  crossing  the  w.  trunk  at  Ghent,  passes  Cour- 
tray,  and  proceeds  directly  towards  Lille.  The  rami- 
fication is  thus  complete ;  and  there  is  not  a  town  in 
Belgium  of  any  importance  which  may  not  now, 
with  the  utmost  facility,  convey  the  products  of  its 
industry  by  the  safest  und  the  speediest  of  all  means 
of  transport 

From  the  returns  of  the  external  commerce  of 
Belgium  it  appears  that  the  Belgian  trade  is  steadily 
advancing.  The  exports  of  l^lgian  produce  and 
manufactures,  which  in  1840  were  to  the  value  of 
£5,600,000,  and  in  1849  nearly  £9,000,000,  had 
risen  to  upwards  of  £27,600,000  in  1870.  The  total 
imports  tor  home  consumption  in  the  last-named 
year  amounted  to  £36,830,000.  The  export  and 
import  transU  trade  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£33,268,000  and  £33,576,000  respectively.  The  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of 
import,  the  latter  being  chiefly  raw  cotton,  wool,  and 
colonial  produce.  The  former  are  principally  coal 
and  flax,  tissues  of  flax,  cotton,  and  wool;  glass- 
wares, fire-arms,  and  nails.  The  trade  with  Great 
Britain  in  Belgian  and  British  produce  has  grown 
considerably  of  late  yean;  for  while  in  1860  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £4,079,245, 
and  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  £1,610,144, 
these  were  in  1870  respectively  £11,247,864  and 
£4,481,079.  The  chief  exporto  to  Great  Britain  are 
silk,  flax,  yam,  and  butter;  the  chief  imports  woollens 
and  machinery.  Mora  than  a  third  of  the  exports 
of  Belgian  produce  and  manufactures  are  sent  to 
France.  The  external  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
of  foreign  vessels.     The  total  number  that 


entered  in  1870  was  5658,  with  an  aggregate  burden 
of  1,575,293  tons;  cleared  5406,  of  1,534,013  tons. 
Of  the  former  866  were  Belgian,  of  the  latter  858. 
Antwerp  possesses  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
shipping  trade. 

People, — ^The  Belgian  population  is  the  densest  in 
Europe,  and  is  composed  of  two  distinct  races — 
Flemish,  who  are  of  German,  and  Walloons,  who 
are  of  French  extraction.    The  former,  by  far  the 
more  numerous,   hove   their  principal   locality   in 
Flanders;   but  also  prevail  throughout  Antwerp, 
Limburg,  and  port  of  South  Brabant.    The  Utter 
are  fotmd  chiefly  in  Hainaut^  Li^^  Namur,  and 
part  of  Luxemburg.    The  language  of  each  corre- 
sponds with  their  origin — the  Flemings  speaking  * 
dialect  of  German,  and  the  Walloons  a  dialect,  or 
rather  corruption,  of  French,  with  a  considerable 
infusion  of  words  and  phrases  from  Spanish  and 
other  languages.    This  distinct  mixture  of  raoea, 
and  the  repeated  changes  of  masters  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  have  necessarily  been  veiy 
unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  a  national  cha- 
racter.    Still,  in  some  leading  features  there  is  a 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  population.    Though 
the  position  of  the  country  between  France  and 
Germany  has  made  it  the  battlefield  of  Europe,  the 
inhabitants  show  few* warlike  tendencies,  and  are 
unwearied  in  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace.    Hostile 
armies  have  frequently  met  upon  their  soil  to  decide 
the  fate   of   kingdoms,   carrying   devastation  into 
every  quarter;  but  no  sooner  have  they  withdrawn 
than  the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  workshop  have 
been  quietly  resumed,  and  the  very  traces  of  devasta- 
tion been  in  a  few  yean  efitaced    The  fact  bean 
strong  testimony  to  the  patient  endurance  of  the 
Belgians,  but  bespeaks  a  deficiency  both  of  jhymstl 
and  moral  courage,  and  thus  prepares  us  for  another 
leading  feature  in  their  character — ^their  blind  and 
slavish  subjection  to  the  Romish  see.    Protestantism 
is  fully  tolerated,  and  even  salaried  by  the  state,  bat 
caimot  count  above  one-twentieth  of  the  population 
among  its  adherents.    One  astonishing  drcumstanoe 
connected  with  this  state  of  matters  is,  that  Belgium 
early  embraced,  and  at  one  time  seemed  on  the  eve 
of  being  gained  to,  the  Reformation.    Persecution  of 
the  most  fearful  kind  took  place,  and  did  what  per- 
haps it  has  never  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
— ^not  only  forced  the  people  back  to  a  religion 
which  they  had  renounced,  but  induced  them  to  re* 
turn  to  it  as  willing  converts.    Where  such  a  spirit 
prevails  education  of  an  enlightened  kind  cannot 
have  made  much  progress.    Numerous  schools,  partly 
free  and  partly  supported  by  the  state,  are  planted 
throughout  the  kingdom;  but  the  instruction  given 
is  of  the  most  elementary  descriptioiL     Under  the 
Dutch  attendance  at  these  schools  was  oompnlsoiy. 
It  has  since  become  voluntary,  and  is  said  to  have, 
in  consequence,  declined.     In  all  the  large  towns 
colleges  (atheneea)  have  been  established,  where  a 
superior  education  may  be  obtained;  while  a  com- 
plete coune  for  the  learned  professions  is  provided 
by  four  universities,  two  of  them,  at  Ghent  and  Li^e 
respectively,  established  and  supported  by  the  state; 
one  at  Brussels,  called  the  Free  University,  founded 
by  volimtary  association;  and  one  at  Lou  vain,  called 
the  Catholic  University,  founded  by  the  clergy,  and 
apparenUy  the  most  flourishing  of  all.     Many  of  the 
professora  in  these  universities  are  of  distinguished 
reputation;  but  their  works,  written  in  French,  which 
is  still  the  official  language  and  in  general  use  among 
the  educated  classes,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  a  national  literature.     Of  late,  how- 
ever, patriotic  feelings,  to  which  the  Belgians  have 
too  long  been  strangers,  have  acquired  new  strength; 
and  one  of  its  first  manifestations  has  been  an  eager 
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deore  to  cultivate  the  vernaculAT  Flemiah.  It  is  said 
to  poasesB  great  power  and  flexibility,  and  aeveral 
workB  have  alreaav  appeared  in  it  which  bid  fair  to 
make  it  a  daaaio  language.  The  population  gener- 
ally is  moral,  and  apparently  in  comfortable  drcum- 
stances.  The  far  larger  proportion  of  it  ia  rural;  and 
though  property  is  very  much  subdivided,  the  Belgians, 
instcAd  of  exhibiting  the  wretchedness  so  common 
among  the  small  occupiers  in  Ireland,  manage,  by  a 
happy  combination  of  agricultural  with  other  indus- 
trial employments,  to  derive  from  their  little  tenures 
all  the  necessaries  and  not  a  few  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  particularly  in  Flanders,  population,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  it  can  be  maintained  by  agricultural 
resources,  has  reached  its  limit,  and  that  a  deficiency 
of  other  employment,  particularly  spinning  and  hand- 
loom  weaving,  has  placed  large  numbers  on,  if  not 
within,  the  verge  of  pauperisnL  In  Flanders  and 
South  Brabant  a  fourth  of  the  people  is  dependent 
on  total  or  occasional  relief;  and  pauper  riots  have 
repeatedly  occurred.  Still  the  population  continues 
to  move  on,  as  if  with  accelerated  pace.  In  1841  it 
was  4,067,393;  and  in  1870,  as  already  mentioned, 
6,087,105. 

Oovemment. — The  Belgian  constitution  combines 
monarchical  with  a  strong  infusion  of  the  democratic 
principle.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  here- 
ditary king;  the  legislative  in  the  king  and  two 
chambers — the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives— ^both  elected  by  citizens  paying  about  35«. 
of  direct  taxes,  the  former  for  eight  years,  and  the 
latter  for  four,  but  one-half  of  the  former  renewable 
erery  four  years,  and  one-half  of  the  latter  every  two 
years.  Each  of  the  provinces  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  and  is  subdivided  into  arrondusementt  ad- 
mmistratifa  and  arrondUsementt  judiciaires;  subdi- 
vided again,  respectively,  into  cantons  de  milice  and 
eanions  <U  justice  de  paix.  Each  canton  is  composed 
of  several  communes,  of  which  the  sum  total  through- 
out the  kingdom  is  2514.  The  other  great  territorial 
divisions  are  the  ecclesiastical,  which  divides  the 
kingdom  into  six  dioceses,  and  the  military,  which 
divides  it  into  four  sections.  According  to  a  law 
passed  in  1868  the  army  is  to  consist  of  100,000  men 
on  the  war-footing,  and  40,000  in  time  of  peace;  but 
all  citizens  between  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  fifty 
are  enrolled  in  the  garde  civique,  and  form  a  mUitia 
of  125,000  without,  and  400,000  with,  the  reserve. 
The  defensive  power  of  the  kingdom  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  numerous  strong  fortresses.  The  navy  of 
Belgium  is  confined  to  a  few  steamers  and  a  small 
flotilla  of  gun-boats.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1872,  chiefly  from  railways,  direct  taxation,  and  dues 
of  transport,  was  £7,556,500;  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture, £7,337,000.  About  one-fourth  of  the  revenue 
is  absorbed  by  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the 
sum  total  of  which  is  about  £33,700,000.  The  coins, 
weights^  and  measures  are  the  same,  both  in  name 
and  value,  as  those  of  France. 

History, — ^The  history  of  Belgium  as  a  separate 
kingdom,  beginning  in  1830,  when  it  was  constituted 
an  independent  European  state,  would  not  truly  re- 
present the  life  of  the  people,  or  account  even  for  the 
events  of  the  period  embraced  in  it.  Situated  between 
the  two  leading  states  of  Europe,  and  deeply  interested 
in  all  the  political  agitations  resulting  alike  from 
their  rivalries  and  their  alliances,  the  Belgian  people 
often  changed  masters.  Moreover  the  Belgian  terri- 
tory contained  within  itself  one  leading  element  of 
the  dissensions  which  raged  around  it.  The  two 
great  races  of  different  origin  and  habits,  the  Celtic 
and  Teutonic,  or  Latin  and  German  speaking  peo- 
ples, whose  different  policies  have  divided  Europe 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  were  combined  in  its 


population,  the  Walloon  provinces,  Hainaut,  Na- 
mur,  Luxemburg,  being  nearly  allied  to  the  French, 
while  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Limburg  approximated 
more  in  character  and  language  to  the  Grermans. 
Thus  not  only  were  the  great  rivalries  of  Europe 
represented  here  in  miniature,  but  their  compression 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  what  is  now  one 
of  the  smallest  of  European  states,  has  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  national  character.  While^ 
therefore,  the  duef  events  in  which  Belgium  was  in- 
terested prior  to  1830  are  matters  of  European  his- 
tory, a  brief  outline  of  them  is  needed  here  to  give 
a  distinct  conception  of  the  character  of  the  people 
which  they  contributed  to  form,  and  fuller  details  of 
many  of  tibem  will  be  found  under  other  headings,  as 
Gaul,  France,  Austria,  Spain,  Holland,  &c. 

The  territory  ancientiy  known  as  Belgian  differed 
considerably  from  that  which  has  assumed  the  name 
in  modem  times.  According  to  Caesar  the  territory 
of  the  Belgse,  who  were  one  of  the  principal  tribes  it 
ancient  Gaul,  extended  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  and  to  the  ocean. 
This  district  continued  under  Roman  sway  till  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  and  subsequentiy  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis,  who  subdued  nearly  the 
whole  of  Gaul  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Meditenanean. 
The  Franks  at  this  time  did  not  recognize  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  On  the  death  of  a  monarch  his  do- 
minions were  divided  among  his  sons^  the  more  ambi- 
tious of  whom  again  strove  to  reunite  them  under 
their  own  sway.  Thus  the  Frankish  kingdoms  imder 
the  descendants  of  Clovis  were  subject  to  continual 
vicissitudes,  in  which  the  Belgian  territory  shared, 
forming  successively  a  portion  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Metz,  Soissons,  and  Austnuda,  until  the  whole  was 
reunited  under  Charlemagne. 

This  great  conqueror  and  administrator,  the  first 
who  strove  to  unite  the  states  of  Europe  in  a  civilized 
commonwealth,  was  of  Belgian  extraction.  It  was 
at  Landen  and  Herstal,  on  the  confines  of  the  forest 
of  Ardennes,  that  his  predecessors,  the  great  mayors 
of  the  palace,  held  sway,  while  his  own  capital  was 
established  at  Aix. 

Charlemagne  in  great  measure  destroyed  his  own 
work  by  adopting  the  Franldsh  custom  of  dividing 
his  kingdom  among  his  sons  at  his  death.  This  prac- 
tice, which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  dynasty 
of  Clovis,  was  continued  for  some  time  in  his  family, 
but  was  ultimately  abolished  in  France.  It  long 
prevaQed  among  the  principalities  of  Germany,  hin- 
dering their  unity,  and  contributing  to  the  ascendency 
of  France  in  Europe.  Thus  Belgium  fell  to  Lo- 
thaire,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  forming  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lotharingia^  which  was  dependent 
on  the  German  Empire;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun 
(843)  ArtoiB  and  Flanders  were  united  to  France. 

For  more  than  a  century  this  kingdom  was  con- 
tended for  by  the  kings  of  France  and  the  emperors 
of  Germany.  In  953  it  was  conferred  by  the  Em- 
peror Otto  upon  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who 
assimied  the  titie  of  archduke,  and  divided  it  into  two 
duchies:  Upper  Lorraine,  containing  modem  Lor- 
raine, Luxemburg,  and  the  dioceses  of  Metz,  Toul, 
Verdun,  and  the  Palatinate;  and  Lower  Lorraine, 
containing  Brabant,  Guelders,  the  bishoprics  of  Co- 
logne, Li^ge,  and  Cambray.  These  duchies  were 
temporarily  reunited  under  Gonthelan  I.,  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  who  acquired  Upper  Lorraine  in 
1033.  Among  the  dukes  of  Lower  Lorraine  may 
also  be  mentioned  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  great 
Crusade  leader,  who  in  1099  was  crowned  King  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  feudal  system,  which  had  established  itself 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  likewise  prevailed 
in  the  Belgian  territory,  which  in  the  eleventh  oen- 
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tury  was  divided  into  duchies,  counties,  and  mar- 
quisates,  under  the  sway  of  chiefs  owing  allegiance 
to  the  empire,  or  other  of  the  greater  princes^  but 
exercising  an  almost  absolute  dominion  over  their 
own  subjects.  Thus  were  formed  the  counties  of 
Holland,  Brabanty  Zealand,  FriesUnd,  Namur,  ELain- 
aut;  the  duchies  of  Limbuig,  Guelden,  Juliers, 
Luxemburg;  tiie  marquisate  of  Antwerp,  and  others. 
In  the  frequent  struggles  which  took  place  during 
this  period,  Luxembuig,  Namur,  Hunaut,  and  Li^e 
were  usually  found  si&ig  with  France,  while  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  and  Flanders  conmionly  took  the  side 
of  Germany.  The  princes  and  the  people,  however, 
particularly  of  Flanders,  were  not  always  found  on 
the  same  side. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteen  centuries  were  distin- 
guished by  a  general  uprising  of  the  industrial  com- 
munities, which  had  begun  to  grow  in  importance 
throughout  Europe,  against  the  feudal  system.  This 
movement  was  very  strongly  manifested  throughout 
the  Netherlands,  less  strongly  perhaps  in  Bdgium 
than  in  Holland.  In  both  countries  prosperous  muni- 
cipalities began  to  arise  and  assert  their  freedom ;  but 
the  spirit  of  centralization,  more  strongly  developed 
among  the  Latin-speaking  races,  prevailed  more  in 
the  southern  provinces,  while  the  love  of  individual 
liberty,  more  characteristic  of  the  Grerman  races,  was 
more  strongly  manifested  in  the  northern.  Many  of 
the  towns  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  however,  became 
extremely  democratic.  Ghent  in  particular  distin- 
guished itself  for  the  violence  and  frequency  of  its 
revolts  against  its  rulers. 

From  this  time  the  popular  and  civic  element 
began  to  count  for  something  in  political  combina- 
tions. If  one  potentate  secured  the  alliance  of  a 
count,  another  might  strengthen  himself  by  secretiy 
enoouragmg  insurrection  in  his  towns.  The  people 
of  Flanders  often  allied  tiiemselves  with  the  English, 
with  whom  their  commercial  intercourse  and  their 
love  of  freedom  gave  them  many  common  interests 
and  feelings,  and  both  their  own  counts  and  the 
French  monarchy  often  felt  the  effects  of  this  alliance. 

The  battle  of  Courtray  in  13G2  greaUy  weakened 
the  feudal  authority,  but  the  ascendancy  of  the 
popular  element  led  to  various  excesses.  The  organi- 
zation of  popular  power  was  reserved  for  a  later  age, 
and  the  battie  of  Bosebeque,  1382,  in  which  tiie 
Ghentese  under  Philip  van  Artevelde  (who  had  offered 
the  crown  of  France  to  Kichard  II.  of  England  as 
the  price  of  his  assistance)  were  totally  defeated,  re- 
stored the  authority  of  the  nobles. 

In  1384,  Flanders  and  Artoii  fell  to  the  house 
of  Burgundy  by  the  marriage  of  the  duke,  a  sdon 
of  the  French  crown,  with  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Louis  II.,  count  of  Nevers,  the  last  ruler  of  these 
provinces.  By  a  succession  of  happy  marriages,  by 
purchase,  or  by  force,  Holland,  Zealand,  Hainaut, 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Antwerp,  and  Namur  had  all  by 
1430  become  the  inheritance  of  the  same  house.  In 
1442  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  acquired,  and  in 
1470  Guelders  and  Friesland.  Tins  extraordinary 
prosperity  induced  Charles  the  Bold,  who  succeeded 
in  1467,  to  attempt  to  unite  his  territories  by  the 
conouest  of  Alsace,  Loxraine,  and  Li^ge,  and  raise 
his  duchy  to  a  kingdom.  The  details  of  this  enter- 
prise, which  forms  one  of  the  most  exciting  episodes 
in  European  history,  belong  more  immediately  to  the 
history  of  France.  It  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death 
at  the  batUe  of  Nancy  in  1477. 

His  daughter  Mary,  who  succeeded  him,  carried 
the  fortunes  of  her  house  still  higher,  or  rather  she 
carried  them  into  a  house  still  more  fortunate  than 
her  own,  by  her  union  with  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Her  splendid 
possessions  ha<l  been  coveted  by  many  potentates, 


and  there  were  five  candidates  for  her  hand,  among 
whom  the  most  important  were  the  dauphin,  son  of 
Louis  XL,  and  the  archduke. 

It  now  became  the  part  of  France  to  excite  trou- 
bles in  Flanders.  The  policy  of  Marimilian,  con- 
formably to  the  traditions  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
was  dirscted  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  hoose. 
He  was  frequently  at  feud  with  his  Netherlandish 
subjects,  whose  manners  he  took  littie  pains  to  under- 
stand, and  for  whose  liberties  he  had  littie  respect 
Wars  and  leagues  succeeded  each  other,  which 
belong  to  the  lustory  of  the  great  states  of  Europe. 
The  Netherlands  were  by  this  union  again  brought 
under  the  German  Empire,  and  especially  under  the 
house  of  Austria,  destined  soon  to  become  the  most 
powerful  in  Europe.  In  1512  they  were  formed  into 
a  division  of  the  empire,  under  the  title  of  the  circle 
of  Burgundy.  East  Friesland  was  included  in  the 
circle  of  Westphalia. 

On  being  called  to  the  empire,  Maximilian  con- 
ferred the  government  of  the  Netherlands  on  his  son 
Philip  the  Fair,  under  whom  they  began  to  experi- 
ence the  material  advantages  of  an  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  vast  European  poasessiona  of 
this  house  opened  up  to  its  subjects  the  greatest 
facilities  of  the  age  for  commercial  intercourse,  while 
the  discovery  of  America  gave  them  in  addition  the 
commerce  of  a  new  world.  The  industrial  skill  and 
enterprise  of  the  Netherlanders  fitted  them  much 
more  than  the  Spaniards,  whose  haughty  dispoeitian 
made  them  apt  to  substitute  rapacity  for  industry, 
to  derive  permanent  benefit  from  these  opportuni- 
ties. Margaret,  the  aunt,  and  Mary,  the  sister  of 
Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  exercised  it  in  many  respects  wisely 
and  welL  The  former,  a  patroness  of  arts  and  letters, 
kept  her  court  surrounded  with  poets,  artists^  and 
men  of  learning.  A  council  of  state,  consisting  of 
the  governors  or  stadtholders  of  the  seventeen  pro* 
vinces,  assisted  them  in  the  administration  of  affain, 
and  such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  mare 
than  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  rivalled 
in  extent  and  opiUence  the  capitals  of  the  greatest 
European  kingdoms. 

Tins  bright  day  was  too  soon  douded.  The  reign 
of  Charles  V.  is  less  distinguished  for  the  politiad 
struggles  excited  by  a  too  prosperous  ambition,  which 
shook  nearly  every  nation  of  Europe,  than  for  tiie  reli- 
gious dissensions,  and  the  social  doubles  resoltang 
from  them,  which  attended  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  reformed  opinions  made  great  progress  in 
the  Netherlands;  but  here  again  a  remarkable  illas- 
tration  was  afforded  of  the  strength  of  those  differ- 
ences of  race,  language,  and  sentiment  which  divided 
their  populations.  In  Holland,  as  in  Germany,  the 
Reformation  triumphed.  On  the  Belgian  territory, 
especially  where  the  Walloon  or  French  element  of 
the  population  prevailed,  although  these  opinions 
spread  widely,  they  yielded  at  length,  as  in  France, 
to  the  force  of  authority,  or  the  sentiment  of  unity. 
In  1535  Mary  published  at  Brussels  an  edict  con- 
demning all  heretics  to  death.  An  insurrection  ex- 
cited by  persecution  was  suppressed  by  Charles  V.  in 
1540,  and  the  Netherlands  were  inseparably  united 
by  the  law  of  primogeniture  with  the  crown  of  Spain. 
No  union  could  have  been  more  unfortunate.  The 
bigotry  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Austrian  family 
has  become  proverbial,  and  a  country  torn  with  reli- 
gious dissensions  could  not  have  found  itself  under  a 
worse  rule. 

Charles  V.,  himself  a  Netherlander,  bom  at  Ghent, 
and  still  more  his  son  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  strove  to 
extinguish  the  reformed  opinions  among  their  Nether- 
land  subjects  in  seas  of  blood.  Philip  discarded  all 
respect  for  the  liberties  of  the  Netherlands^  and  sub- 
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looted  them  under  his  govemon,  particnlArly  the 
I>ake  of  Alva^  to  all  the  hoirors  of  a  hostile  mHitary 
rule.  ThousaadB  of  victmu  perished  by  every  variety 
of  execation  which  a  barbarous  cmelty  could  devise, 
hanging,  beheading,  burning,  drowning,  interring 
alive;  to  which  tortures  and  imprisonments  weore 
added  in  still  greater  number.  I>«uiag  this  period  of 
desolation  great  numbers  of  artisans,  abandoning  their 
country,  carried  elsewhere,  especially  to  England  and 
Gennany,  which  sympathized  witi^  their  opinions, 
the  arts  which  had  enriched  their  own  country,  and 
which  now  acquired  through  them  a  wider  scope, 
and  contributed  to  the  industrial  progress  of  Europe. 

William  of  Orange,  the  Silent,  now  made  himself 
the  champion  of  the  liberties  of  his  countiy.  Sup- 
ported ddefly  by  the  northern  states,  thwarted  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Flemish  nobles,  and  opposed  by 
the  Walloon  provinces,  which  remained  faithful  to 
Spain,  and  even  supplied  her  with  troops,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  freeing  the  seven  northern  states,  and 
forming  them  into  the  confederation  of  the  United 
Provinces,  whose  independence,  declared  in  1581,  was 
ultimately  acknowledged  by  Spain.  These  events 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Idstory  of  Holland. 

Bequesens,  the  successor  of  Alva,  had  tried  too 
late  a  more  humane  policy.  At  Antwerp  and  Ghent 
the  Spanish  soldiers  broke  out  into  excesses.  The  con- 
federates assembled  in  the  latter  town  signed  the  paci- 
lication  of  Ghent,  proclaiming  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  convoking  the  estates -general.  The  estates 
called  in  the  aid  of  France,  and  offered  the  crown 
to  Henry  III.,  who  declined  to  accept  it,  dreading 
the  Catholic  league  in  his  own  country.  It  is  a  special 
feature  of  the  history  of  those  days,  that  whiljB  the 
great  rulers,  particularly  those  of  fWioe  and  Ger- 
many, persecuted  their  reformed  subjects,  each  was 
ready  to  protect  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  others 
when  opposed  to  their  political  policy.  The  success 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  consummated  in  the  north, 
was  at  length  checked  in  the  southern  provinces  by 
the  ability  of  Alexander  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  the 
Spanish  commander,  and  by  the  reactionary  spirit 
evoked  in  the  provinces  themselves,  strengthened  by 
the  emigration  of  many  influential  reformers  to  the 
northern  states,  and  the  Belgian  Netherlands  re- 
mained attached  to  Spain. 

From  1596  to  1633  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were 
transferred  to  the  Austrian  branch  of  the  family  by 
the  marriage  of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  with 
the  ArchdiUce  Albert  of  Austria.  On  the  death  of 
Isabella  they  reverted  to  Spain.  By  the  treaty  of 
Kastadt  in  1714  they  were  again  placed  under  the 
dominion  of  Austria.  During  this  period  they  were 
the  subject  of  continual  intrigues,  and  frequently  of 
open  warfare  among  the  European  states.  Twice 
conquered  by  Loms  XTV.,  conquered  again  by  Marl- 
borough, coveted  by  Holland,  Spain,  Grermany,  France, 
and  England,  they  lay  continually  open  to  the  inva- 
sions and  the  struggles  of  foreign  armies,  and  it  was 
at  this  period  especially  that  they  were,  as  they  have 
been  ciJled,  the  battlefield  of  Europe.  Some  portions 
of  Maritime  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Limburg,  which 
had  remained  to  Spain,  were  during  this  period  con- 
quered and  annexed  by  Holland,  while  France  ac- 
quired Artois  and  Walloon  Flanders,  the  south  of 
Hainaut,  and  part  of  Namur  and  Luxemburg,  in- 
cluding the  important  towns  of  Bouai,  Ulle,  Valen- 
ciennes, Dunkirk,  and  mimy  others. 

From  1714  Austria  was  left  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  remainder  of  the  Southern  Netherlands. 
Joseph  IL,  styled  the  Philosophical  Emperor,  excited 
by  lus  reforms  a  revolt,  headed  or  stimulated  by  the 
monks  of  Inlanders  and  Brabant,  whom  he  had  dis- 
possessed of  their  convents.  The  estates  of  the  two 
provinces  refused  to  vote  the  imposts,  and  were  dis- 


solved. The  populace  took  to  arms.  The  Viigin  was 
proclaimed  generalissimo  of  the  patriot  army.  The 
Austrian  army  concentrated  at  Tumhout  was  totally 
defeated.  After  applying  in  vain  for  assistance  to 
Holland  land  France,  neither  of  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  much  sympathy  with  their  movement, 
the  insuigents  were  at  length  subdued,  and  the  Aus- 
trians  re-entered  Brussels,  October,  1790. 

Soon  after  the  whole  Netherlands  were  conquered 
by  the  revolutionary  armies  of  France,  and  the  coun- 
try was  divided  into  French  departments,  a  change 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  provoked  as  mudi  re- 
sistance as  the  people  were  able  to  offer.  When 
Napoleon  ruled  France,  his  brother  Louis  became 
King  of  Holland. 

When  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  fought  on  Belgian 
territory,  had  once  more  changed  the  fate  of  Europe, 
Belgium  was  united  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  to  Holland, 
under  the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
This  fusion  had  much  to  recommend  it.  The  ports 
and  colonies  of  the  north  formed  a  suitable  compli- 
ment to  the  arts  and  industiy  of  the  south.  The 
Flemings  and  the  Dutch  spoke  the  same  language 
and  had  the  same  origin;  but  there  remained  outside 
of  this  harmony  the  Walloon  provinces,  French  in 
language  and  extraction.  A  most  injudicious  measure 
of  Uie  Dutch  government,  an  attempt  to  assimilate 
the  language  of  the  provinces  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  French  in  the  courts  of-  justice,  excited  an  opposi- 
tion, which,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  SVench 
revolution  of  1830,  broke  out  into  revolt.  The  elec- 
toral system,  moreover,  gave  the  preponderance  to 
the  northern  provinces,  though  inferior  in  popula- 
tion, and  the  interests  of  the  provinces  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  in  matters  of  taxation.  Belgium  was 
agricultural  and  manufacturing,  Holland  commer- 
cial; the  one  wished  to  tax  imports  and  exports,  the 
other  property  and  industry,  in  the  chambers  three 
different  languages  were  spoken,  Dutch,  German, 
and  French;  and  the  members  frequently  did  not 
understand  each  other.  Nothing  but  the  most  skilful 
government  could  have  overcome  these  difBculties, 
and  no  statesman  appeared  fitted  to  grapple  with 
them.  The  revolutionary  movement  became  general 
in  the  south,  and  the  Dutch  troops,  at  first  successful 
before  Brussels,  were  finally  repulsed,  and  compelled 
by  the  arrival  of  fresh  bands  of  insurgents  from  all 
quarters  to  retire.  The  Flemings  saluted  the  volun- 
teers of  Li^ge,  Mens,  and  Toumay  by  the  ancient 
title  of  Belgians,  and  this  name,  which  properly  dis- 
tingmshed  only  a  section  of  the  people  of  the  southern 
provinces,  became  henceforth  recognized  as  the  patri- 
otic designation  of  the  whole. 

A  convention  of  the  great  powers  assembled  in 
London,  to  determine  on  the  s2ffairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  It  favoured 
the  separation  of  the  provinces,  and  drew  up  a  treaty 
to  r^;ulato  it.  In  the  meantime  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Belgium  offered  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  second  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  on  his 
declining  it,  they  offered  it,  on  the  recommendation 
of  England,  to  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who 
acceded  to  it  under  the  title  of  Leopold  I.,  on  July  21, 
1 831.  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  five  powers 
guaranteed  the  crown  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  London. 
Some  disputes  with  Holland  in  regard  to  the  parti- 
tion of  territories  stiU  remained.  A  convention  was 
concluded  between  France  and  England  to  bring 
these  differences  to  a  close,  and  in  1839  Holland  ac- 
ceded to  a  treaty,  by  which  Belgium  surrendered  to 
I  her  portions  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  which  she 
had  retained  since  1830. 

During  the  reign  of  Leopold,  a  prosperous  period 
of  thirty-four  years,  Belgium  becune  a  united  and 
patriotic  community.    Arts  and  oommeroe  flourished. 
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and  a  plaoe  was  taken  in  the  family  of  nationB  upon 
which  the  Belgian  people  could  look  with  compla- 
cency. On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1848  Leopold  declared  his  willingness  to  resign  the 
crown  if  it  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects 
that  he  should  retain  it.  This  declaration  disarmed 
the  Bepublican  party,  and  confirmed  the  stability  of 
the  monarchy  at  a  critical  moment.  During  his  reign 
Belgium  concluded  various  treaties  of  oonmierce, 
with  Great  Britain  in  1851  and  1862,  and  with  France 
in  1861. 

Leopold  IL  succeeded  his  father  in  1865.  In  1870 
a  treaty  was  signed  in  London  between  England, 
Prussia^  and  France  confirming  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  and  guaranteeing  its  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  France  and  Prussia.  The  volunteer  move- 
ment in  both  countries  has  given  rise  to  much  cordial 
intercourse  between  Belgitmi  and  England,  thus  re- 
viving the  old  partiality  of  the  Flemings  towards  the 
latter  country. 

BELGRAJDE  (anciently  Sinffidunum),  a  fortified 
city  of  European  Turkey,  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Servia^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  at  the 
junction  of  the  Save  with  that  river,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill.  It  is  composed  of  the  citadel,  rising  in  the 
centre,  and  situated  on  a  rock  100  feet  high ;  the  lower 
town ;  the  Turkish  quarter ;  and  the  Servian  quarter. 
The  houses  are  in  general  very  mean;  the  streets 
filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  infested  by  swarms  of 
half -famished  dogs;  and  the  shops  consist  mostly 
of  a  series  of  wooden  stalls  or  booths,  open  towards 
the  street,  and  in  general  poorly  stocked.  The 
only  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  aca- 
demy, the  college,  the  senate-house,  and  the  two 
baasaars,  the  residence  of  the  reigning  prince,  the 
cathedral,  and  the  barracks.  Belgrade  was  at  one 
time  strongly  fortified,  and  might  be  rendered  almost 
impregnable.  The  outworks  are  still  kept  in  good 
repair.  The  fortress  was  considerably  strengthened 
during  the  Crimean  war.  Within  the  fortress  are 
the  arsenal  and  magazines  erected  by  the  Austrians, 
and  the  principal  mosque,  with  its  lofty  tower.  The 
principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  carpets,  silk 
stuffs,  hardware,  cutlery,  and  saddlery;  but  the 
quantities  produced  are  inconsiderable  compared  to 
what  they  were  in  former  times,  when  Belgrade  was 
celebrated  for  the  extent  of  its  manufactures.  From 
the  excellence  of  its  port,  formed  by  three  islands 
in  the  Danube  above  the  town,  and  its  favourable 
position  on  the  Danube,  which  gives  it  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  Black  Sea,  it  still  carries  on  a 
pretty  extensive  trade.  The  militaiy  experiences  of 
Belgrade  have  rendered  it  famous  in  history.  Being 
the  key  of  Hungary,  it  was  long  an  object  of  fierce 
oontention  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Turks.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  latter  in  1456,  and  taken  by 
them  in  1521,  from  which  time  it  was  held  by  them 
till  16S8,  when  it  was  retaken  by  the  imperial  army. 
Two  years  afterwards  it  was  again  captured  by  the 
Turks,  who  perpetrated  every  sort  of  atrocity  in  the 
conquered  city,  besides  killing  1200  of  the  garrison. 
In  1693  the  Austrians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  regain  the  town,  sustaining  a  loss  of  1000  men. 
From  this  period  it  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Turks  till  the  year  1717,  when  it  was  besieged  by 
Prince  Eugene,  with  an  army  of  90,000  men ;  the 
Turkish  garrison,  amounting  to  25,000  men,  was  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  flotilla  on  the  Danube,  and  sub- 
sequently by  an  army  of  200,000  men,  under  Uie 
grand  vizier,  who  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city. 
After  a  deajterate  conflict  between  the  contending 
armies  the  Turks  were  defeated  wiUi  a  loss  of 
13,000  killed,  5000  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners ;  the 
Austrians  having  only  3000  killed  and  4500  wound- 
ed.    In  1739  the  Turks  made  another  vain  attempt 


to  retake  Belgrade,  but  came  the  same  year  into 
possession  of  it  by  treaty,  retaining  it  till  1789,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Austrians.  It  was  restored  by 
treaty  to  the  Turks  in  1791 ;  since  which  time  it  has 
shared  the  varying  fortunes  of  Servia.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  the  Servians  it  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Turkish  garrison  in  1862.  In  1867 
it  was  evacuated  by  the  Turks  altogether.  Pop. 
25,869. 

BELIAL.  By  the  translators  of  the  English 
Bible,  this  word  is  often  treated  as  a  proper  name, 
as  in  the  expressions  'son  of  Belial,'  'man  of  BeliaL' 
In  the  Old  Testament,  however,  it  ought  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  it  should  be  translate<l 
'wickedness'  or  'worthlessness.*  Hence  a  'man  of 
Belial'  is  synonymous  with  a  'wicked'  or  'worthless! 
man.'  To  the  later  Jews  Belial  seems  to  have  be- 
come what  Pluto  was  to  the  Greeks,  the  name  of 
the  ruler  of  the  infernal  r^ons;  and  in  2  Cor.  vi  16 
it  seems  to  be  used  as  a  name  of  Satan,  as  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  is  bad. 

BELISABIUS,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his 
time,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Justinian  chiefly  owed 
the  splendour  of  his  reign.  Sprung  from  an  obscure 
family  in  Thrace,  Belisaoius  first  served  in  the  body- 
guard of  the  emperor,  soon  after  obtained  the  chief 
command  of  an  army  of  25,000  men  stationed  on  the 
Persian  frontiers,  and  in  the  year  530  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  a  Persian  army  of  not  leas 
than  40,000  soldiers.  The  next  year,  however,  he 
lost  a  battle  against  the  same  enemy,  who  had  forced 
his  way  into  Syria — ^the  only  battle  which  he  lost 
during  his  whole  career.  He  was  recalled  from  the 
anny,  and  soon  became  at  home  the  support  of  hia 
master.  In  the  year  532  civil  conmiotions,  proceeding 
from  two  rival  parties,  who  called  themselves  the 
ffrten  and  the  bluCj  and  who  caused  great  disorders  in 
Constantinople,  brought  the  life  and  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian into  the  utmost  peril,  and  Hypatius  was  already 
chosen  emperor,  when  Belisarius  with  a  small  body 
of  faithful  adherents  restored  order.  Justinian, 
with  a  view  of  conquering  the  dominions  of  Gelimer, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  sent  Belisarius  with  an  army 
of  15,000  men  to  Africa.  After  two  victories  he 
secured  the  person  and  treasures  of  the  Vandal  king-. 
Gelimer  was  led  in  triumph  Uirough  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  and  Justinian  ordered  a  medal  to  l>e 
struck,  with  the  inscription  Belisarius  gloria  Roman- 
orum,  which  has  descended  to  our  times.  By  the 
dissensions  existing  in  the  royal  family  of  the  Ostro- 
goths (see  Goths)  in  Italy,  Justinian  was  induced  to 
attempt  to  bring  Italy  and  Home  under  his  sceptre. 
Belisarius  vanquished  Vitiges,  king  of  the  Goths, 
made  him  prisoner  at  Ravenna  (540),  and  conducted 
him,  together  with  many  other  Goths,  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  war  in  Italy  against  the  Goths  con- 
tinued ;  but  Belisarius,  not  being  sufficiently  sup- 
plied with  money  and  troops  by  the  emperor,  de- 
manded his  recall  (548).  He  afterwards  command- 
ed in  the  war  against  the  Bulgarians,  whom  ho 
conquered  in  the  year  559.  Upon  his  return  to 
Constantinople  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  part 
in  a  conspiracy.  But  Justinian  was  convinced  <»f 
his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  restored  to  him  hi» 
property  and  dignities,  of  which  he  had  been  <le- 
prived.  Belisarius  died  in  the  year  565.  His  his- 
tory has  been  much  coloured  by  the  poets,  and 
particularly  by  Marmontel,  in  his  otherwise  admir- 
able politico-philosophical  romance.  Accordin^f  to 
his  narrative,  the  emperor  caused  the  eyes  of  the 
hero  to  be  struck  out,  and  Belisarius  was  compelltNl 
to  beg  his  bread  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
Other  writers  say  that  Justinian  had  him  thxx>wix 
into  a  prison,  which  is  still  shown  under  the  appella> 
tion  of  the  Tower  of  Belisarius,    Prom  this  tower  ha 
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is  reported  to  have  let  down  a  bag  fastened  to  a 
rope,  and  to  have  addressed  the  passengers  in  these 
words: — Date  Bditario  oboktmy  quern  virtua  evexU, 
inMia  deprestit  (Give  an  obolus  to  Belisarius,  whom 
virtue  eicalted,  and  envy  has  oppressed).  Of  this, 
however,  no  contemporary  writer  makes  any  men- 
tion. Tzetzes,  a  slightly-esteemed  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  the  first  who  related  this 
fable.  Certain  it  is,  that,  through  too  great  indul- 
gence towards  his  wife  Antonina^  Belisarius  was  im- 
pelled to  many  acts  of  injustice,  and  that  he  evinced 
a  servile  submissiveness  to  the  detestable  Theodora^ 
the  wife  of  Justinian. 

BELEINAP,  Jbrsmt,  an  American  clergyman 
and  author  of  considerable  reputation.  He  was  bom 
in  June,  1744,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1762,  and  ordsined  pastor  of  the  churoh  in  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1767.  Here  he  spent  twenty 
yean  in  Uie  dUigent  performance  of  his  clerical 
duties  and  the  cultivation  of  literature.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  composed  his  History  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  work  by  which  he  establii^ed 
himself  as  an  autiior  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  1787  he  took  charge  of  a  church  in 
Boston,  where  he  continued  to  officiate  until  his 
death,  in  1798.  Besides  his  History  he  published 
two  volumes  of  his  unfinished  American  Biography, 
and  a  number  of  political,  religious,  and  literary 
tracts. 

BELL.  The  metal  from  which  bells  are  usually 
made  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  called  bell-metal. 
It  is  commonly  composed  of  eighty  parts  of  copper 
and  twenty  of  tin.  The  Indian  gong,  so  much  cele- 
brated for  the  richness  of  its  tones,  contains  copper 
and  tin  in  this  proportion.  The  proportion  of  tin  in 
bell-metal  varies,  however,  from  one-third  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  copper,  according  to  the 
sound  required,  the  size  of  the  bell,  and  the  impulse 
to  be  given.  M.  d'Aroet  discovered  that  bell-metal, 
formed  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-eight  parts  of 
copper  united  with  twenty-two  of  tin,  is,  indeed, 
nearly  as  brittle  as  glass,  when  cast  in  a  thin  plate 
or  gong;  yet  if  it  be  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  and 
plunged  into  cold  water,  being  held  between  two 
plates  of  iron,  that  the  plate  may  not  bend,  it  be- 
comes malleable.  Grongs,  cymbals,  and  tamtjimfl 
have  been  manufactured  with  tlus  compound.  The 
clearness  and  richness  of  the  tone  of  a  bell  depend 
not  only  on  the  metal  which  is  used,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  casting,  but  also  upon  its  shape ;  and  it 
has  been  shown  by  a  number  of  experiments  made 
for  this  purpose,  that  the  well-known  shape  with  a 
thick  lip  is  &e  best  adapted  to  give  a  perfect  sound. 
The  depth  of  the  tone  of  a  bell  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size.  A  bell  is  divided  into  the  body  or 
barrel,  the  ear  or  caimon,  and  the  clapper.  The  lip 
or  sound  bow  is  that  part  where  the  beU  la  struck. 

Church-bells  originated  in  Italy,  being  formed  by 
degrees  out  of  the  cymbals,  small  tinkling  bells  and 
hand-bells  of  the  East  used  in  religious  ceremonies 
as  a  means  of  honouring  the  gods  or  of  summoning 
them  to  the  feast.  The  feast  of  Osuis,  particularly, 
is  known  to  have  been  annotmced  by  bells,  and  in 
Athens  the  priests  of  Cybele  made  use  of  them  at 
their  sacrifices.  Pliny  says  tiiat  bells  were  invented 
long  before  his  time.  They  were  called  tintinnabtda; 
and  Suetonius  teUs  us  that  Augustus  caused  one  to 
be  hung  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Among 
Christians  they  were  first  employed  to  call  together 
religious  congregations,  for  which  purpose  runners 
had  been  employed  before.  Afterwards  the  people 
were  assembled  by  the  sound  of  little  pieces  of  board 
struck  together;  hence  called  aacred  boards.  To  the 
present  day  the  Catholics  use  such  boards  in  Passion- 
week  and  Lent,  because  the  noise  of  bells  seems  to 
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them  unsuited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  season.  On 
the  first  day  of  Easter  the  bells  ring  again,  and  the 
return  of  the  accustomed  sound  produees  a  very 
cheerful  effect.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola^  in  Cam- 
pania^ is  said  to  have  first  introduced  church-bells 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  thence  the  Latin  names 
of  the  beU,  eampana  and  nola,  are  said  to  have 
originated.  In  the  sixth  century  bells  were  used  in 
the  convents;  they  were  suspended  on  the  roof  of 
the  church  in  a  frame.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
century  bells  were  placed  on  some  churches  at  the 
expense  of  certain  cities.  About  550  they  were  in- 
troduced into  France.  Pope  Sabinian,  who  died  in 
606,  first  ordered  that  the  hours  of  the  day  should  be 
announced  by  striking  the  bell,  that  people  might 
better  attend  to  the  horce  carwMcaey  that  is,  to  the 
hours  for  singing  and  praying.  In  610  Clothair 
besieged  Sens,  when  Lupus,  biahop  of  Orleans,  ordered 
the  bells  of  St.  Stephen  to  be  rung.  The  sound  so 
frightened  Clothair  that  he  gave  up  the  siege.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  custom  of  baptizing  and 
naming  bells  began.  (See  Baptism.)  Church-bdls 
were  probably  introduced  into  Britain  soon  after 
their  invention.  They  are  first  mentioned  by  Bede, 
about  the  dose  of  the  seventh  century.  In  the  East 
they  came  into  use  in  the  ninth  century;  in  Switzer- 
land in  1020;  at  what  period  they  were  brought  into 
Germany  is  uncertain.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
cathedral  at  Augsburg  had  two  bells.  The  same 
spirit  which  induced  people  to  build  immense  min- 
sters, and  to  apply  their  wealth  in  ornamenting  the 
places  of  worsMp,  made  them  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  size  of  their  bells.  The  great  bell  of  Moscow, 
cast  in  1653,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  is 
said  by  Mr.  Clarke  to  be  computed  to  weigh  448,772 
lbs.  A  bell  in  the  diurch  of  St.  Ivui,  in  the  same 
city,  weighs  127,836  lbs.;  another,  89,872  lbs.;  and 
the  one  cast  in  1819  weighs  112,000  lbs.,  the  clapper 
alone  weighing  2016  lbs.  On  the  cathedral  of  Paris 
a  bell  was  placed  in  1680  which  weighed  38,800  lbs. 
and  measured  25  feet  in  circumference.  In  Vieima 
a  bell  was  cast  in  1711  of  39,648  lbs.  In  ObnUtz  is 
one  of  40,096  lbs.  The  famous  bell  at  Erfurt,  in 
Grermany,  called  'Maria  Gloriosa,'  which  was  cast  in 
1497  from  the  metal  of  the  former  bell  'Susanna,' 
melted  at  the  burning  of  the  cathedral  in  1472, 
weighs  30,800  lbs.,  is  more  than  24  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  has  a  clapper  of  4  feet,  weighing  1232 
lbs.  'Great  Tom,'  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  weighs 
17,000  lbs.;  of  Lincoln,  9894  lbs.;  the  bell  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  8400  lbs.;  a  bell  at  Nankin,  in  China^ 
is  said  to  weigh  50,000  lbs.;  and  seven  at  Pekin 
120,000  lbs.  eadi.  The  practice  of  hanging  bells  in 
houses  is  comparatively  a  modem  one,  having  been 
introduced  into  England  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  The  inscriptions  on  old  bells  are  curious,  and 
in  some  cases  have  even  historical  value;  and  at  this 
time,  when  curiosities  of  all  kinds  are  eagerly  sought 
for,  a  collection  of  these  inscriptions  would  not 'be 
uninteresting.  The  different  uses  of  bells  have  given 
rise  to  many  poems,  some  of  which  are  inscribed  on 
the  bells  themselves.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
the  following: — 

'Funera  plango,  fulgnn  ftango,  sabbata  paneo; 
£zoito  leutos,  diaaipo  ventos,  paoo  crufiutos.^ 

Perhaps  the  finest  poem  which  has  ever  been  written 
on  bells  is  Schiller^s  poem,  Die  Glocke  (The  BeU),  in 
which  he  describes  the  casting  of  the  bell,  and  all  its 
uses,  in  a  highly  poetical  manner.  This  has  been 
translated  into  many  modem  languages,  and  also  into 
Greek  and  Latin,  by  a  professor  at  Li^.  The  word 
heU  is  used  in  many  arts  and  sciences  for  instruments 
similar  in  form  to  church-beUs.  See  Chimes  and 
Curfew. 
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BELL,  Akdbew,  I).D.,  the  author  of  the  mutual 
instruction  or  'Mibdras'  Bystem  of  education,  was 
bom  at  St.  Andrews  in  1753,  and  was  educated  at 
the  univeraitj  of  his  natiye  town.  Having  taken 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  he  visited  America, 
and  in  1789  went  to  India,  where  he  became  chaplain 
at  Fort  St.  Greorge,  Madras,  and  manager  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  oiphan  children  of 
European  soldiers.  In  that  year  the  directois  of  the 
East  India  Company  sent  out  orders  to  Madras  that 
a  seminary  should  be  established  there  for  the  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  of  the  orphans  and  distressed 
male  children  of  the  European  military.  The  super- 
intendence of  this  asylum  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Bell,  who,  having  no  object  in  view  but  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  benevolence,  refused  the  salary  of  1200 
pagodas  (£480)  which  was  attached  to  it  Failing  to 
retain  the  services  of  properly  qualified  ushers,  he 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  conducting  his  school 
through  the  medium  of  the  scholars  themselves.  It 
is  in  the  mode  of  conducting  a  school  by  means  of 
mutual  instruction  that  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell 
oonsiBts;  and  its  value  as  an  abbreviation  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  teaching,  and  where  laige  numbers 
were  to  be  taught  economically,  could  not  be  easQy 
overestimated  at  the  time,  although  later  educa- 
tionaliBts  have  improved  upon  the  plan,  and  the 
Madras  system  is  less  in  use  than  formerly.  From 
the  oonmienoement  of  his  experiment  he  made  the 
scholars,  as  far  as  possible,  do  everything  for  them- 
selves; they  ruled  their  own  paper,  made  their  own 
pens,  &c,  while  the  teacher  only  directed  them.  The 
maxim  of  the  schod  was,  that  no  boy  oould  do  any- 
thing right  the  first  time,  but  he  must  learn  when  he 
first  set  about  it,  by  means  of  his  teacher,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  do  it  himself  ever  afterwards.  After  super- 
intending the  school  for  seven  yean  he  found  it 
necessary  for  his  health  to  return  to  Europe.  On  his 
arrival  he  published  in  1797  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  An 
Experiment  in  Education  made  at  the  Male  Asylum 
of  Madras,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  systeuL 
The  first  place  in  England  where  the  system  was 
adopted  was  the  charity  school  of  St.  Bodolph's, 
Aldgate,  and  gradually,  especially  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Joseph  Lancaster,  it  was  very  widely 
carried  out  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Bell 
lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  introduction  of 
his  system  into  12,973  national  schools,  educating 
900,000  of  the  children  of  Ins  English  countrymen, 
and  to  know  that  it  was  employed  extensively  in 
almost  every  other  civilized  country.  He  acquired 
in  later  life  the  dignity  of  a  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, and  was  master  of  Sherbom  Hospital,  Dur- 
baoL  He  employed  himself  during  his  latter  yean  in 
writing  several  works  on  education,  among  which  the 
most  valuable  were.  The  Elements  of  Ihiition,  The 
English  School,  and  Brief  Manual  of  Mutual  Instmc- 
ticD  and  Discipline.  The  latter  yean  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Cheltenham,  ^ere  he  died  Jan.  27,  1832. 
Before  his  death  he  bestowed  £120,000  three  per 
cent,  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  academy 
in  his  native  dty. 

BELL,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  bom 
at  Dumfries  in  1749.  He  early  made  choice  of 
medicine  as  a  profession;  and  after  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  Mr.  HiU,  surgeon  in  Dumfries,  he 
repaired  in  1766  to  Edinburgh  for  the  further  prose- 
cation  of  his  studies.  In  1770  he  visited  Paris  and 
London,  the  two  great  schools  for  surgical  practice. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  he  passed  the  examinations 
at  Suigeons'  Hall,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  In  1772 
he  commenced  practice  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  year 
1778,  about  six  yean  after  he  had  finally  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  and  become  established  in  practice,  the 


first  volume  of  his  system  of  surgery  was  given  to 
the  world.  The  remaining  volumes  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  untiLthe  work  was  completed  in  six 
volumes  8vo,  in  1788.  It  has  had  a  very  extensive 
sale;  the  last  edition,  being  the  seventh,  considerably 
improved,  was  published  at  Edinbur^  in  1801  in 
seven  volumes.  In  1793  ajn)eared  hsB  Treatise  an. 
Gronorri&oea,  and  in  1794  anouier  Treatise  on  Hydro- 
cele.   He  died  April  4, 1806. 

BELL,  Sib  Chablbs,  the  son  of  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  the  Bev.  Wil^am  Bell,  was  bom  at  £diii> 
burgh  in  1774^  studied  anatomy  there  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  his  brother  John  (see  below),  and 
had  scarcely  reached  manhood  before  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  a  first-rate  anatomist  and  an  emiufait 
lecturer.  In  1804  he  went  to  London,  and  worked 
his  way  slowly  but  surely,  at  a  time  when  he  had  to 
compete  with  a  number  of  the  ablest  and  most  original- 
minded  men  whom  his  profession  has  produced.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Middlfiaex  Hoe- 
pitfid,  to  whose  prosperity  he  afterwards  greatiy  con- 
tributed. In  1821  he  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Society  a  paper  on  the  nervous  system,  containing  the 
important  discoveries  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
It  at  once  attracted  general  attention,  establiBhed  bis 
reputation,  and  was  doubtless  the  main  ground  on 
which,  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  he  was  selected 
for  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1824  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  anatomy  and  surgery  to  the  London  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  in  1886  that  of  surgery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  This  latter  situation  he 
had  accepted  in  the  hope  of  spending  his  latter  yean 
among  his  early  friends,  and  at  tiie  same  time  en- 
joying abundant  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
favourite  pursuits.  In  1842  he  set  out  for  London, 
but  had  only  reached  the  seat  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Holland,  of  Hallow  Park,  when  he  was  cut  off  by 
angina  peetori*.  His  principal  works  are  Anatomy 
of  Expression;  System  of  Operative  Surgery;  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology,  partiy  the  work  of  his  bsother 
John;  Animal  Mechanics,  written  for  the  Society  for 
the  Xiiffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  and  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  on  the  Hand. 

BELL,  Gbobob  Josbph,  brother  of  Sir  Charles 
and  John  Bell  (see  both  names),  an  eminent  lawyer, 
was  bom  in  Edinbnr^rii  in  1770,  passed  advocate 
in  1791,  and  though  he  never  rose  high  in  prac- 
tice, soon  distinguished,  himself  and  became  ono 
of  tiie  first  authorities  on  the  subject  of  mercantile 
jurisprudence.  This  distinction  he  earned  for  him- 
self by  the  publicatian  of  a  work  which  first  appeared 
in  1804,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  under  the  tiUe  of  a  Treatiao 
on  the  Laws  of  Bankruptcy,  but  in  subsequent 
editions  was  extended  to  two  large  vols.  4to,  and 
changed  its  name  to  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Scotland  and  on  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Juria- 
prudence.  This  work,  notwithstanding  recent  changes 
in  the  law,  is  still  a  standard,  and  was  described  by 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  as  one  of  the  best^  if  not 
the  very  best,  law-book  that  had  i^ppeared  in  bis 
time.  In  1821  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Soots  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1831  obtained  the  more  lucrative  office  of  a  principal 
cleric  of  session.  He  died  in  1843.  Besides  the 
work  above-mentioned,  he  published  PrincipleB  of 
the  Law  of  Sootiand,  which  has  gone  through  seteral 
editions;  and  a  kind  of  sequel  to  it,  entitied,  Illusti»> 
tions  of  the  Principles,  consisting  of  condensed  re* 
ports  of  decided  cases,  both  Scotch  and  English. 

BELL,  HsvBT,  the  first  successful  applier  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  in  Europe,  was 
bom  at  Torphidien  in  Linlithgowshire,  April  T, 
1767.  In  1787  he  engaged  with  Mr.  James  Inglis, 
engineer  at  Bdl's  Hill,  with  the  view  of  oompletii^ 
his  knowledge  of  mechanics.    He  afterwaida  wont 
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to  London,  but  aboat  the  year  1790  he  retnmed  to 
Scotland,  and  practiBed  for  several  years,  at  Glasgow, 
the  craft  of  a  house-caipenter.  In  1808  he  removed 
to  Helensburgh,  where  he  continued  to  prosecute  his 
favourite  task  of  mechanical  scheming,  without  much 
regard  to  the  ordinary  a£fairB  of  the  world. 

The  application  of  steam  to  navigation  was  first 
attempted  by  the  late  Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  who, 
in  1788,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  a 
preceptor  in  the  family,  erected  a  vessel,  which  he 
propelled  by  this  means,  upon  a  loch  on  his  own 
property  in  Dumfriesshire.  Some  further  experi- 
ments were  made  by  this  gentleman  and  others,  and 
although  they  did  not  fail  to  establish  the  practica- 
bility of  steam  navigation,  yet  the  scheme  lay  dor- 
mant for  several  years ;  when  Henry  Bell,  of  Helens- 
burgh, turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in 
January,  1812,  produced  a  vessel  of  40  feet  in  length, 
which  was  f  oimd  in  a  great  measure  to  answer  the 
purpose  contemplated.  This  vessel  could  make  way 
against  a  head  tide  in  the  river  at  the  rate  of  7  miles 
an  hour ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  pro- 
jector, that,  tiiough  he  did  not  obtain  a  patent,  his 
invention  has  been  found  susceptible  of  very  little 
improvement  by  later  and  more  skilful  engineers. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Bobert  Fulton,  an 
American  engineer,  had  launched  a  boat  upon  this 
principle  in  1807,  and  that  it  performed  long  voyages 
upon  the  Hudson  River;  but  it  has  been  proved  that 
Fulton  had  derived  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
his  vessel  from  Bell,  who  must  therefore  be  allowed 
the  praise  of  having  done,  in  his  own  country,  what 
all  other  men,  notwithstanding  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  skill  and  capital,  had  failed  in  doing.  Bell 
lived  to  see  the  bosom  of  the  Clyde  dotted  far  and 
wide  by  innumerable  copies  of  his  own  invention; 
he  lived  to  know  that  steam-boats  promised  to  give 
a  new  turn  to  the  art  of  general  warfare ;  he  lived 
to  behold  numerous  secluded  parts  of  his  own 
country  subjected  by  meaui  of  these  Ught  wanderers 
of  the  deep  to  the  blessings  of  commerce  and  civili- 
zation, which  could  not  have  othemrise  reached  them 
for  centuries ;  yet  he  reaped  for  himself  little  advan- 
tage. While  mankind  at  large  were  enjoying  the 
blessings  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  them,  he  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  old  age  with  the  prospect 
of  hardly  the  average  comforts  which  att^d  that 
stage  of  existence  in  the  humbler  walks  of  society. 
Touched  by  his  conditien,  a  number  of  benevolent 
individuals  instituted  a  subscription  in  his  behalf, 
and  it  is  creditable  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow  and  other  places  that  a  considerable  sum 
was  raued.  The  trustees  on  the  river  Clyde  also 
gave  Mr.  Bell  an  annuity  of  £100,  which  he  enjoyed 
for  several  years,  the  half  of  which  sum  was  con- 
tinued to  his  widow.  Bell  died  at  Helensburgh  on 
the  14th  Nov.,  1830.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  hi?  memory  at  Dimglass  Point  on  the  Clyde. 

BELL,  Jameb,  an  eminent  geographical  writer, 
was  bom  at  Jedburgh,  1769,  and  removed  with  his 
father  to  Glasgow  in  1777,  where,  after  receiviug  a 
liberal  education,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
weaving  business,  and  in  1790  commenced  the  manu- 
facturing of  cotton  goods  upon  a  large  and  respect- 
able scale.  In  the  universal  depression  occasioned 
by  the  shock  of  the  French  revolution  in  179S,  Mr. 
Bell  lost  his  all,  and  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  common  warper ;  but  having  relinquished  that  line 
of  life,  he  was  about  the  year  1815  engaged  to  im- 
prove the  Glasgow  System  of  Greography,  an  original 
work  in  two  vols.,  which  had  met  with  considerable 
encouragement,  and  was  now,  chiefly  by  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Bell,  extended  to  five  vols.  It  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  formed  the  basis  of  his 
principal  work,  A  System  of  Popular  and  Scientific 


Greography,  published  at  Glasgow  in  dx  to]m.  His 
Gazetteer  of  England  and  WiJes  was  in  the  course 
of  publication  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died 
in  1838. 

BELL,  JoHK,  of  Antermony,  in  Scotland,  was 
bom  on  his  paternal  estate  in  1691,  and  after  re- 
ceiving a  classical  education,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  Having  gone  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1714,  after  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he 
happened  to  be  in  that  diy  when  an  embassy  was 
being  sent  to  the  Sophy  of  Persia^  and  was  appointed 
medical  attendant  to  tifie  ambassador.  On  his  return 
from  Persia  to  the  Russian  capital  in  1718  he  found 
there  was  another  embassy  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Ghina^  and  through  the  ii^uence  of  the  ambassador 
whom  he  had  attended  to  Persia  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  it  also.  The  embassy  arrived  at 
Pekin  'after  a  tedious  journey  of  exactly  sixteen 
months.*  Mr.  Bell  has  left  a  very  full  account  of 
occurrences  during  his  residence  in  the  capital  of 
China.  The  embassy  left  that  city  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1721,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the  5th  of 
Jan.,  1722.  The  war  between  Bussia  and  Sweden 
was  now  concluded,  and  the  czar  had  determined  to 
undertake  an  expedition  into  Persia,  at  the  request 
of  the  sophy,  to  assist  that  prince  against  the 
Afghans,  his  subjects,  who  had  seized  upon  Kanda- 
har and  possessed  themselves  of  several  provinces 
on  the  frontiers  towards  India.  Mr.  BeU's  foimer 
journey  to  Persia  gave  him  peculiar  advantages,  and 
he  was  accordingly  engaged  to  accompany  the  army 
to  Derbend,  from  which  he  returned  in  December, 
1722.  So(m  afterwards  he  revisited  his  native 
country,  and  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1784. 
In  1737  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  ^  the 
Bussian  chancellor,  and  Mr.  Bondeau,  the  British 
minister  at  the  Bussian  court  He  seems  now  to 
have  abandoned  the  public  service,  and  to  have 
settled  at  Constantinople  as  a  merchant  About 
1746  he  married  Mary  Peters,  a  Bussian  lady,  and 
determined  to  return  to  Scotland.  He  spent  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  on  his  estate,  where  he  died  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1780.  The  only  work  written  by 
Mr.  Bell  is  his  Travels  from  St  Petersburg  in 
Bussia  to  Various  Parts  of  Asia. 

BELL,  John,  a  distinguished  surgeon  in  Edin- 
burgh was  bom  in  that  dty  in  1768.  After  oom- 
pletiDg  his  professional  education  he  travelled  for  a 
short  time  in  Bussia  and  the  K.  of  Europe ;  and  on 
his  return  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  surgery  and 
midwifery.  These  lectures,  which  he  delivered  be- 
tween the  yean  1786  and  1796,  were  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  speedily  brought  Idm  into  practice  as 
a  consulting  and  operating  surgeon.  The  inqrease 
of  his  private  practice,  indeed,  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  in  1796  to  discontinue  his  lectures,  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  devoted  himself  to  his  patients, 
and  to  the  preparation  of  the  several  publicatioiis  of 
which  he  was  the  author. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Bell  may  be 
said  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
Edinburgh  as  an  operator.  Patients  came  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  both  of  Scotland  and  England, 
and  even  from  the  Continent ;  and  during  that  inter- 
val he  performed  some  of  the  most  delicate  and 
difficult  operations  in  surgery.  Early  in  1816  he 
was  thrown  by  a  spirited  horse,  and  appears  never 
to  have  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
accident.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  made  an 
excursion,  partly  on  account  of  his  health,  to  London; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  pur- 
sued his  journey  southwards,  visiting  the  most  dis- 
tinguished cities  of  Italy.  During  his  residence  on 
the  Continent  he  was  treated  in  &e  most  flattering 
manner  by  the  membera  of  his  own  profession;  ana 
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his  GOuntiTmen,  who  after  the  peace  of  1815  had 
gone  to  the  Continent  in  great  numbers^  gladly  took 
hlB  professional  assistance.  In  Paris,  Naples,  and 
Rome  in  particular,  his  numerous  patients  occupied 
him  perhaps  too  exclusively :  for  his  health  continued 
to  decline,  and  he  died  at  Borne,  April  15,  1820,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  his  professional 
works: — (1)  The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body 
(three  vols.,  1793  to  1802;  third  edition,  with  plates 
by  Charles  Bell,  three  vols.  8vo,  1811).  (2)  Engrav- 
ings of  the  BoneS)  Muscles,  and  Joints,  illustrating 
the  first  volume  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,  drawn  and  engraved  by  himself  (royal  4to, 
1794,  third  edition).  (3)  Engravings  of  the  Arteries, 
illustrating  the  second  volume  of  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body  (royal  4to,  1801 ;  third  edition,  8vo, 
1810).  (4)  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 
Wounds  (8vo,  1795 ;  third  edition,  1812).  (5)  Answer 
for  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Suigeons  to  the  Memorial  of  Dr.  James  Gregory  to 
the  Managers  of  the  Boyal  Infirmaiy  (8vo,  1800). 

(6)  The  Principles  of  Sui^rery  (three  vols.  4to,  1801-8). 

(7)  Letters  on  Professional  Character,  &c.  His 
Observations  on  Italy  is  a  posthumous  work,  which 
was  edited  by  the  late  Bishop  Sandford  of  Edin- 
bui^h. 

BELLA,  Stifako  Della,  an  engraver,  bom  at 
Florence  in  1610.  He  followed  at  first  Callot's  man- 
ner, but  soon  adopted  one  of  his  own.  In  1642  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  employed  by  Cardinal 
llichelieu.  He  returned  to  Florence,  and  became  the 
teacher  in  drawing  of  Cosmo,  Uie  son  of  the  great 
duke,  and  died  in  1664.  It  is  said  that  he  engraved 
1400  plates. 

BELLADONNA.    See  Niohtbhadb. 

BELLAMY,  James,  a  Flemish  poet,  was  bom  at 
Flushing  in  the  year  1757,  and  died  in  1786.  He 
was  twenty-five  years  old,  and  followed  the  trade  of 
a  baker,  when,  in  the  year  1772,  the  second  secular 
festival  in  conmiemoration  of  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  was  celebrated  throughout  Holland.  His 
genius,  suddenly  inflamed  by  the  love  of  his  native 
land,  rendered  him  a  poet,  and  his  first  productions 
met  with  success.  He  studied  Latin,  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  his  mother  tongue,  and  com- 
posed several  pieces  of  merit  sufficient  to  induce  the 
Society  of  Arts  at  the  Hague  to  incorporate  them  in 
their  collections.  In  1785  he  published  his  patriotic 
songs  under  the  title  Yaderlandsche  Gezangen,  which 
secure  him  a  place  among  the  first  poets  of  his  nation. 
Bellamy  sung  likewise  the  praise  of  love.  The  later 
works  of  this  poet  betray  a  certain  melancholy,  which 
renders  them  still  more  interesting.  A  biographical 
account  of  him  has  been  written  by  G.  Kniper.  He 
may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Bilderdyk,  Helmers, 
Loots,  B.  Feyth,  &c.,  as  one  of  the  restorers  of  modem 
Dutch  poetry. 

BELLARMINO,  Roberto,  a  cardinal  and  cele- 
brated controversialist  of  the  Roman  Church,  was 
bom  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  Tuscany  in  1542.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  into  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself ;  and 
his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  sent  into  the  Low 
Countries  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  reformers. 
He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1569  by  Jansenius, 
bishop  of  Ghent,  and  placed  in  the  theological  chair 
of  the  University  of  Louvain.  After  a  residence  of 
seven  years  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  sent  by 
Sixtus  y.  to  France,  as  companion  to  the  legate. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  on  account  of  his  learning, 
bv  Clement  VIII.,  and  in  1602  created  Archbishop 
of  Capua.  At  the  elections  of  Leo  XL  and  Paid 
V.  he  was  thought  of  for  the  pontificate,  and  might 
have  been  chosen  had  he  not  oeen  a  Jesuit.    Paul 


V.  recalled  him  to  Rome,  on  which  he  resigned  his 
archbishopric  without  retaining  any  pension  on  it  as 
he  might  have  done.  In  1613  he  left  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Vatican,  and  returned  to  a  house  of  his 
order,  where  he  died  in  1621.  So  impressed  were 
the  people  with  the  idea  of  his  sanctity  that  it  was 
necessary  to  place  guards  to  keep  off  the  crowd 
which  pressed  round  to  touch  his  body  or  procure 
some  relics  of  his  garments.  Bellarmino  had  the 
double  merit  with  the  court  of  Rome  of  supporting 
her  temporal  power  and  spiritual  supremacy  to  the 
utmost,  and  of  strenuously  opposing  the  reformers. 
The  talent  he  displayed  in  the  latter  controversy 
called  forth  all  the  similar  ability  on  the  Protestant 
side;  and  for  a  number  of  years  no  eminent  divine 
among  the  reformers  failed  to  make  his  alignments  a 
particular  subject  of  refutation.  The  great  work 
which  he  composed  in  this  warfare  is  entitled  A  Body 
of  Controversy,  written  in  Latin,  the  style  of  whidi 
is  perspicuous  and  precise,  without  any  pretension  to 
purity  or  elegance.  He  displays  a  vast  amount  of 
Scriptural  learning,  and  is  deeply  versed  in  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church  in  all  ages,  as  be- 
comes one  who  determines  every  point  by  authority. 
To  lus  credit  he  exhibits  none  of  the  lax  morality  of 
his  order,  and  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation and  efficacious  grace,  is  more  a  follower  of  St 
Augustine  than  a  Jesuit.  His  maxims  oh  the  right 
of  pontiffs  to  depose  princes  caused  his  work  on  the 
temporal  power  of  the  popes  to  be  condemned  at 
Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
court  of  Rome,  because  it  asserted,  not  a  direct,  but 
an  indirect,  power  in  the  popes  in  temporal  matters; 
which  reservation  so  offended  Sixtus  V.,  that  he 
placed  it  among  the  list  of  prohibited  books.  His 
society  thought  so  highly  of  his  sanctity,  that  proofs 
were  collected  to  entitle  him  to  canonization;  but 
the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  sovereigns  whose 
rights  he  oppugned  has  always  prevented  a  com- 
pliance with  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  Jesuits.  His 
controversial  works  were  published  at  Prague  in 
1721,  and  again  at  Mayence  in  1842.  Of  his  other 
works  the  most  important  is  his  Christianse  I>octrinse 
Applicatio  (Rome,  1603) — ^a  work  originally  composed 
in  Italian,  but  since  translated  into  all  European 
languages.  Editions  of  his  complete  works  have 
appeared  at  Venice  (five  vols.,  1721)  and  Cologne 
(seven  vols.,  1619). 

BELLART,  Nicolas  FBAKgois,  a  celebrated 
French  advocate,  bom  at  Paris  in  1761,  became  a 
member  of  the  bar  in  1788,  and  during  the  course  d 
the  revolution  was  employed  in  a  great  number  of 
political  causes,  in  which  he  was  generally  successful 
In  1814  he  was  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying 
the  addrete  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
and  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1815  he  sat  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  but,  as  has  often  happened 
in  the  British  Parliament,  the  eloquence  which  had 
been  all  but  irresistible  at  the  bar  became  almost 
powerless  in  the  senate,  and  he  failed  to  make  any 
distinguished  figure.  He  died  in  1826.  His  works 
have  been  collected,  and  contain  many  pleadings  re- 
markable for  their  eloquence. 

BELLE-ALLIANCE.    See  Waterloo. 

BELLEGARDE,  Gabriel  du  Pao  de,  bom  at 
the  palace  of  Bellegarde  in  the  year  1717;  a  most 
indefatigable  compiler  of  history,  who  has  throi^'n 
much  light  on  the  historical  events  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century. 

BELLE-ISLE,  or  Belle-Isle-en-Meb  (anciently 
Vindilis),  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  116  miles 
from  the  w.  coast  of  France,  about  9  miles  long,  and 
from  2  to  4  broad,  surrounded  by  shaip  rocks  which 
leave  only  three  fortified  passages  to  the  island.    The 
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Boil  is  diverse,  consisting  of  rock,  salt  marah,  and 
fertile  grounds.  Palais  is  the  capital.  It  contains 
three  other  small  towns  and  many  villages.  Lon. 
3°  6'  w.;  lat.  47"  18'  N.     Pop.  10,000. 

BELLE-ISLE,  or  Bellisle,  an  island,  15  miles  N. 
Newfoundland  and  N.E.  of  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
about  21  miles  in  circuit.  On  the  N.w.  side  it  has  a 
small  harbour  fit  for  small  craft,  called  Lark  Har- 
bour, within  a  little  island  which  lies  close  to  the 
shore.  At  the  K.  point  it  has  another  small  harbour 
or  cove  that  will  only  admit  fishing  shallops ;  from 
whence  it  is  about  16  miles  to  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. The  naiTow  channel  between  Newfoundland 
and  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  called  the  Straits  of 
Belle-iale. 

BELLEISLE,  Charles  Louis  Auquste  Fouquet, 
Count  de.  Marshal  of  France,  bom  at  Yillefranche, 
Sept.  22,  1684,  distinguished  himself  during  the 
famous  siege  of  Lille,  and  became  brigadier  in  the 
royal  forces.  After  the  conclusion  of  tiie  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  he  went  with  Marshal  ViUars  to 
Rastadt,  where  he  displayed  diplomatic  talents.  The 
cession  of  Lorraine  to  France  in  1786  was  principally 
his  work.  Cardinal  Fleury  reposed  confidence  in 
him;  Louis  XY.  made  him  Governor  of  Metz  and 
the  three  bishoprics  of  Lorraine,  which  office  he  held 
until  his  death.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  1741  he  visited  the  principal  courts  of  Grermany 
with  the  design  of  disposing  them,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  to  choose  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  Em- 
peror of  Germany;  and  he  displayed  so  much  address 
on  this  occasion  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
Frederick  II.  After  his  return  he  placed  himself, 
together  with  Broglio,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
forces  to  oppose  those  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  took 
Prague  by  assault;  but  the  King  of  Prussia  having 
made  a  separate  peace,  he  was  compelled  to  a  retreat, 
which  he  performed  with  admirable  skill.  In  Dec. 
1744,  when  on  a  diplomatic  journey  to  Berlin,  he 
was  arrested  at  Elbingerode,  a  Hanoverian  post,  and 
sent  to  England,  where  he  was  exchanged,  however, 
in  1746.  In  the  following  year  he  forced  Greneral 
Browne,  who  had  entered  the  s.  of  France  from 
Italy,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Antibes  and  to  retreat 
over  the  Yar.  In  1748  the  king  made  him  a  duke 
and  peer  of  France,  and  the  department  of  war  was 
conunitted  to  his  charge.  He  reformed  the  army  by 
abolishing  many  abuses,  enlarged  the  military  aca- 
demy, and  caused  an  order  of  merit  to  be  established. 
The  dty  of  Metz  is  indebted  to  him  for  an  academy. 
He  died  in  1761. 

BELLENDEN,  John.    See  Ballenttne. 

BELLENDEN,  Wiluak,  a  Scottish  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
of  his  Latin  style.  He  was  educated  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  1602,  and  though 
he  was  made  master  of  requests  by  James  I.,  he  still 
continued  to  reside  in  Uie  French  metropolis.  In 
1608  he  published  a  work  entitled  Ciceronis  Princeps, 
containing  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Cicero,  con- 
sisting of  passages  relating  to  the  duties  of  a  prince, 
&c.  He  afterwards  republished  this  work,  with 
some  other  treatises,  under  the  title  De  Statu,  libri 
tree.  This  work  was  published  again,  in  1787,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who  added  a  celebrated  Latin  pre- 
face on  the  politics  of  that  time.  From  another 
of  Bellenden's  works  Conyers  Middleton's  Life  of 
Cicero  was  ahnost  entirely  compiled  without  ac- 
knowledgment— ^a  plagiarism  denounced  by  Warton 
and  Dr.  Farr. 

BELLEROPHON.    See  HipponoUs. 

BELLES-LETTRES,  the  French  term  for  which 
the  English  equivalent  is  polite  literature.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what 
is  or  has  been  called  belles-lettares:  in  fact,  the  vaguest 


definition  would  be  the  best,  as  almost  every  branch 
of  knowledge  has  at  one  time  been  included  in,  at 
another  excluded  from,  this  denomination.  The  most 
correct  definition,  therefore,  would  be,  perhaps,  such 
as  embraced  all  knowledge  and  every  science  not 
merely  abstract  nor  simply  useful.  In  the  division 
of  the  departments  at  the  Lyceum  of  Arts,  estab- 
lished at  Paris  in  1792,  the  belles-lettres  compre- 
hended general  grammar,  luiguages,  rhetoric,  geo- 
graphy, history,  antiquities,  and  numismatics;  whilst 
philosophy,  mathematics,  &c.,  were  called,  in  contra- 
distinction, sciences.  If  the  name  of  belles-lettres 
ought  to  be  retained  at  all,  it  would  seem  proper  to 
indude  under  it  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  all  prose  which 
has  pretensions  to  elegance.  A  historical  work, 
therefore,  would  fall  within  the  definition  of  belles- 
lettres  only  if  its  style  was  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance. The  same  would  be  the  case  with  books  of 
travels,  &c. 

BELLEYAL,  Piebbs  Richer  de,  a  celebrated 
botanist,  bom  at  Chalons-sur-Mame  in  1558,  deserves 
notice  as  the  first  in  France  who  taught  botany  as  a 
distinct  science  from  medicine.  Henry  lY.  having 
been  made  aware  that  French  students  were  obHged 
to  go  into  Italy  to  study  botany,  which  had  miade 
great  progress  there  since  the  establishment  of  botani- 
cal gardens  at  Padua,  Pisa,  and  Bologna,  determined 
to  form  a  similar  garden  at  Montpellier,  and  to  create 
a  new  chair,  the  professor  of  which  should  teach  ana- 
tomy  in  winter  and  botany  in  spring  and  Bummer. 
Belleval  obtained  the  first  appointment  in  1593,  and 
immediately  began  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
plants  in  Languedoc.  About  400  quarto  plates  had 
been  engraved,  but  he  died  in  1623,  before  the  work 
could  be  published,  and  through  the  carelessness  of 
his  representatives,  who  sold  Uie  plates,  almost  the 
whole  fruit  of  his  labours  was  lost.  The  few  which 
have  been  recovered  are  so  excellent  as  to  make  the 
destruction  of  the  others  more  deeply  regretted. 

BELLEYUE  (Fr.  /n<  prospect).  This  name  is 
given  to  several  villas  and  palaces,  but  particularly 
to  a  beautiful  country  palace  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  situated  on  the  ridge  of  those  hills  which 
stretch  from  St.  Cloud  towards  Meudon.  It  was 
buUt  by  Mad.  de  Pompadour.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  July,  1748,  and  finished  in  Nov.  1750. 
After  the  death  of  Louis  XY.  the  use  of  it  was 
granted  to  the  aunts  of  Louis  XYT.,  mesdames  de 
France.  The  first  French  artists  of  the  time  had 
exerted  all  their  talents  in  embellishing  Bellevue;  so 
that  this  palace,  at  the  period  when  it  was  bmlt,  was 
considered  the  most  charming  in  all  Europe.  After 
the  revolution  the  Convention  decreed  that  Bellevue 
should  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
and  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  public  amusements. 
Nevertheless  it  was  publicly  sold  during  the  highest 
pitch  of  revolutionary  excitement,  and  the  purchaser, 
M.  Lenchere,  a  postmaster  in  Paris,  had  it  demolished, 

?uite  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bande  Noire  (which  see), 
ts  ruins  are  frequently  visited  on  accoimt  of  the 
beautiful  view  of  Paris  from  this  spot. 

BELLEY  (ancient  BeUica)^  a  town,  France,  de- 
partment Ain,  39  miles  b.b.  of  Bourg,  and  38  miles 
S.W.  of  Geneva,  agreeably  situated  between  two  hills, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Rhone,  in  a  f ertQe  valley 
watered  by  the  Furan.  It  \b  very  ancient,  having 
been  a  place  of  note  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  foimded  in  412.  It  con- 
tains a  communal  college,  agricultural  society,  and 
court  of  primary  resort.  The  episcopal  palace,  the 
belfry  of  the  cathedral,  the  college,  and  the  rich 
cabinet  of  medals  and  antiquities,  are  worth  notice. 
Silkworms  are  reared;  and  hthographic  stones,  reck- 
oned the  best  in  France,  are  obtoined  from  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  4792. 
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BELLIABD,  Attoustin  Daviel,  Count  de,  lieu- 
tenant-general, peer  of  France,  and  sometiine  French 
minister  in  Brussels,  distinguished  as  a  general  and 
diplomatist,  was  bom  in  1769  at  Fontenay-le-Comte, 
in  La  Vend^,  and  entered  the  military  service  very 
early.  Dumouries  soon  after  made  him  an  officer  of 
his  staff.  He  fought  at  Jemappes,  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  after  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden.  After  Dumouries  had  betrayed  the 
Convention  and  fled,  Belliard  was  carried  as  a  pri- 
soner to  Paris,  and  dismissed  from  the  service;  but 
he  soon  entered  the  army  again  as  a  volimteer,  and 
was  again  made  lieutenant-general.  Under  Napoleon, 
serving  in  Egypt,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Russia,  he 
rose  to  great  military  distinction.  After  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  emperor  he  received  the  order  of  St. 
Louis  from  Louis  XVIIL,  and  was  made  a  peer  and 
major-general  of  the  French  army.  He  again  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  Napoleon  after  his  return  from 
Elba^  and  received  from  him  orders  to  hasten  to  King 
Joachim,  in  order  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
Neapolitan  army.  The  vessel  which  was  to  carry 
him  to  Naples  was  chased  by  a  British  ship,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  France.  The  Bourbons,  after 
their  return,  imprisoned  him,  and  placed  him  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  poHce,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
for,  in  1816,  he  was  agun  a  peer,  and  subsequently 
fulfilled  several  important  diplomatic  missions.  Dur- 
ing his  embassy  in  Brussels  Belliaid  displayed  un- 
oonmion  activity:  he  contributed  more  tiian  any 
other  diplomatist  to  the  foundation  of  the  new  Bel- 
gian government,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  dty 
of  Antwerp  when  the  Dutch  Greneral  Chass^  threat- 
ened to  lay  it  in  ruins.    He  died  Jan.  27,  1832. 

BELLINIf  Jacopo,  and  his  two  sons,  Gkntile  and 
GiovAimi  (who  surpassed  their  father),  celebrated 
painters,  who  made  a  new  epoch  in  tiie  Venetian 
schooL  Of  Jaoopo's  works  nothing  has  been  left; 
but  several  of  Grentile*s  (for  example,  a  St.  Mark) 
have  reached  our  times.  Grentile  was  bom  in  1421, 
and  in  1479  went  to  Constantinople,  Mohammed  II. 
having  sent  to  Venice  for  a  skilful  painter.  He  is 
said  to  have  there  copied  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  column 
of  Theodosius,  and  to  have  died  at  Venice  in  the  year 
1501.  Giovanni,  more  distinguished  than  either  his 
father  or  brother,  was  bom  at  Venice  about  1424,  and 
died  about  1516.  He  studied  nature  diligentiy,  and 
his  drawing  was  good.  He  contributed  much  to  make 
oil-painting  popular,  and  has  left  many  excellent 
pictures,  of  whidi  one,  the  Saviour  Pronouncing  his 
Benediction,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden. 
His  own  reputation  was  much  increased  by  that  of 
his  oelefarated  disciples,  namely,  Titian  and  Giorgione. 
As  their  instructor  he  is  sometimes  caUed  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  school. 

BELLINI,  ViKOEHZO,  a  celebrated  composer,  bom 
at  Catania  in  Sicily  in  1802,  was  educated  at  Naples 
under  Zingarelli,  commenced  writing  operas  before  he 
was  twen^,  and  composed  for  the  principal  musical 
establishments  in  Europe.  His  most  celebrated  works 
are  Norma^  I  Pnritani,  and  La  Sonnambula.  He 
died  of  oonsumption  near  Paris  in  1835.  He  is  re- 
maricable  chiefly  for  sweetness  of  melody,  suitable- 
ness of  harmony,  and  an  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense, 
and  stood  honourably  distinguished  from  many  of  his 
profession  by  the  excellence  of  his  moral  ohaiaoter. 

BELLISLE.    See  Bkllb-iblb. 

BELLMANN,  Kabl  Miokkl,  the  most  original 
among  the  Swedish  poets,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in 
1740,  and  grew  up  in  the  quietude  of  domestic  life. 
The  first  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his  poetical  talents 
were  religious  and  pious  effusions.  The  dissipated 
life  of  young  men  at  Stockholm  devoted  to  pleasure 
was  afterwards  the  subject  of  his  poems.  By  these 
hii  name  was  spread  over  all  Sweden.    Even  the 


I  attention  of  Gustavus  IIX.  was  attracted  to  him,  and 
he  received  from  the  king  an  appointment,  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  hunself  almost  entirely  to 
poetical  pursuit^  in  an  easy  independence,  until  faia 
death  in  1795.  His  songs  are  truly  natinnal,  princi- 
pally describing  scenes  of  revelry. 

BELL-METAL.    See  Bsll. 

BELLONA,  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto.  She  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Enyo,  and  is  often  confounded  with  Minerva.  She 
was  andentiy  called  DueUonctf  and  was  the  sister  of 
Mars,  or,  according  to  some,  his  daughter  or  his  wife. 
She  prepared  his  chariot  when  he  was  going  to  war, 
and  drove  his  steeds  through  the  tumult  of  the 
battle  with  a  bloody  scourge,  her  hair  dishevelled, 
and  a  torch  in  her  hand.  The  Romans  paid  great 
adoration  to  her;  but  she  was  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  by  the  Cappadodans,  chiefly  at  Comana, 
where  she  had  above  3000  priests.  Her  temple  at 
Rome  was  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  In  it  the 
senators  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  and 
to  genersds  returned  from  war.  At  the  gate  was 
a  small  column,  called  the  column  of  loar,  against 
which  they  threw  a  spear  whenever  war  was  declared. 
The  priests  of  this  goddess  consecrated  themselves 
by  making  great  incisions  in  their  bodies,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  thigh,  from  which  they  received  the 
blood  in  their  hands  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess.  In  their  wild  enthusiasm  they  often  pre- 
dicted bloodshed  and  wars,  the  defeat  of  enemies,  or 
the  besieging  of  towns. 

BELLOT,  Joseph  Ren£,  a  French  naval  officer, 
whose  persoxial  merits  and  untimely  fate  render  him  an 
ojbject  of  melancholy  interest,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1826,  of  a  family  in  humble  drcumstanoes.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  entered  the  naval  academy  at  Brest, 
where  he  continued  for  two  years,  and  afterwards 
received  a  commiasion  as  ilh?e  de  marine  on  board  the 
Bereeau.  For  his  bravery  in  an  expedition  against 
Tamatave,  Madagascar,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  an  iUve  of  the  first  dass,  and  also  created  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  though  not  yet  twenty 
years  old.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1847  he  was 
made  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  the  following  year  pro- 
ceeded in  the  Triomphante  to  South  America^  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  Shortiy  after  his  return 
Lieutenant  Bellot,  wno  had  been  led  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  expeditions  now  being  fitted  out  to 
the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
obtained  permission  from  the  French  government  to 
volunteer  his  services,  which  were  readily  accepted. 
In  Jime,  1851,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Aoyal  Aibert 
schooner,  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin,  and  commanded 
by  Captadn  Kennedy.  The  voyage  was  ineffectual,  hot 
unattended  with  anydisaster.and  an  interesting  joaraal 
of  it^  kept  by  Bellot,  was  published  after  his  derai.  In 
June,  1858,  he  sailed  again  on  board  the  Phcenix^ 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Inglefield,  on  a  new 
Arctic  expedition,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to 
convey  despatches  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  then  com- 
Ttia.T><^mg  H.M.S.  Attiitance  in  the  Polar  seas.  The 
Phoenix  reached  safely  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay,  where 
it  found  the  North  Star,  whose  commander.  Captain 
Pullen,  was  absent  on  a  journey  of  discovery.  Ci4>- 
tain  Inglefield  resolved  to  set  out  in  search  of  him, 
but  in  lus  absence  it  became  desirable  to  get  the  des- 
patches  conveyed  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher — a  duty 
which  Lieutenant  Bellot  undertook  to  perform  by 
crossing  the  ioe.  Having  set  out  with  four  sailors^ 
a  canoe,  and  a  sledge,  the  party  got  separated  in  & 
gale  of  wind  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  Bellot,  with 
two  others,  was  drifted  away  on  a  piece  of  ioe. 
With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  direction  the  ice 
was  taking,  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  humnuKsk,  and  was  never  seen  more.    This  was 
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all  the  inf onnatioii  that  could  ever  be  learned  of  his 
falbe.  In  testimony  of  the  nnivenal  respect  which 
his  gallantzy  and  peisonal  worth  had  msTOred,  a  sob- 
Bcription  was  afterwards  entered  mto^  by  which  a 
handsome  granite  obelisk  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  front  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  a  provisian  made 
for  his  sisters. 

BELLOWS,  a  machine  for  Mowing  fire,  so  formed 
as,  by  being  dilated  and  contracted,  to  inhale  air  by 
a  lateral  orifice,  which  is  opened  and  dosed  by  a 
valve,  and  to  propel  it  through  a  tube  npon  the  fire. 
As  soon  as  men  began  to  make  use  of  fire  the  import- 
anoe  of  bellows  was  felt,  since  the  natural  bellows,  if 
we  may  give  this  name  to  the  Inngs,  could  not  be 
Implied  to  any  great  extent.  The  invention  of  bel- 
lows is  ascribed  to  Anacharsis  the  Scythian,  though 
probably  it  took  place  in  different  countries.  The 
f onns  cd  bellows  at  present  are  very  various,  as  many 
attempts  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of 
this  h^hly  important  machine,  which  becomes  neces- 
sary wherever  a  powerful  flame  is  required  in  the 
arts.  As  mining  is  carried  on  extensively  in  Ger^ 
many,  and  great  heat  is  required  in  smelting  the 
ores  and  working  the  metals,  many  new  kinds  of 
bellows  have  been  invented  in  that  country,  one 
of  which  consists  of  an  empty  box,  which  moves 
up  and  down  in  another,  partially  filled  with  water. 
Between  the  bottom  of  the  empty  box  and  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  a  space  filled  with  air,  which 
is  driven  out  by  the  descent  of  the  inclosed  box. 
Bellows  of  very  great  power  are  generally  called 
Uowing-mackinea  (which  see).  One  of  the  largest  is 
the  one  in  the  smithy  of  the  Boyal  Dockyard  at 
Woolwich.  It  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  for 
forty  forge-fires,  amongst  which  are  several  for  the 
forging  of  anchors,  iron  knees,  and  many  other  heavy 
pieces  of  smithery.  The  common  Chinese  bellows 
consist  of  a  box  of  wood  about  2  feet  long  and  1  foot 
square,  in  which  a  thick,  square  piece  of  board,  which 
exactly  fits  the  intemiJ  cavity  of  the  box,  is  pushed 
backwards  and  forwards.  In  Hhe  bottom  of  the  box, 
at  each  end,  there  is  a  small  conical  or  plug  valve  to 
admit  the  air,  and  valves  above  to  discharge  it. 

BELLOY,  PiKRBE  Laubxnt  BunuerrB  ds,  the 
first  French  dramatist  who  successfully  introduced 
native  heroes  upon  the  French  stage  instead  of  those 
of  Greece  and  Borne,  or  the  great  men  of  other  nations, 
was  bom  at  St.  Flour,  in  Auveigne,  in  1727.  He 
went  to  Paris  whem  a  child,  lost  his  f a^er  soon  after, 
and  was  supported  by  his  uncle,  a  distingnished  ad- 
vocate in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  designed  him 
for  the  same  profession.  He  applied  himself  to  this 
profession  with  reluctance,  while  he  showed  much 
genius  for  the  drama.  Hii  undo  opposed  this  taste, 
and  the  young  man  secretly  left  his  house.  He  now 
made  his  appearance  at  several  northern  courts  as  an 
actor,  under  the  name  of  Dormont  de  JBeUoy,  BeUoy 
had  hoped  to  reconcile  his  family  to  hhn  by  the 
success  of  his  first  tragedy  Titus,  but  this  hope  was 
disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  piece;  and  the 
anthor  went  to  St.  Petersburg.  Shortly  after  his  uncle 
died,  and  Belloy  returned  again  to  France^  where  he 
brought  out  his  tragedy  Zehnire,  which  was  acted 
with  the  most  complete  success.  In  1765  followed 
his  Si^ge  de  Calais,  a  tragedy  which  produced  a  great 
sensation,  and  is  still  esteemed,  though  it  owes  the 
applause  bestowed  on  it  rather  to  its  subject  than  to 
its  poetical  merit.  He  received  the  medal  promised 
by  the  king  to  those  poets  who  should  produce 
three  succenful  pieces,  and  which  has  been  awarded 
only  on  this  occasion.  On  account  of  the  great 
applause  with,  which  the  Siege  of  Calais  was  received, 
it  was  counted  as  two^  it  being,  in  fact^  only  the 
second  successful  piece  of  Belloy.  The  dtj  of  Calais 
sent  him  the  freedom  of  the  dty  in  a  gold  box,  with 


the  inscriptian  Lauream  tiditf  eivieam  recipit.  Belloy 
hss  written  sundry  other  dramatic  pieces,  of  whid^ 
Graston  et  Bayard  procured  his  reception  into  the 
Academic  Frangaise.  Upon  the  whole  he  was  not 
happy  in  the  expression  of  tragical  pathos.  He  died 
in  1776. 

BELL  BOCK,  or  Inch  Cafi,  a  dangerous  rode 
of  Scotland,  situated  in  the  Grerman  Oceau,  about  12 
miles  from  Arbroath,  nearly  opposite  the  month  of 
the  river  Tay;  Ion.  2'  22*  w.;  lat  66"  29'  K.  It  is 
said  that  in  former  ages  the  monks  of  Aberbrothock 
caused  a  bell  to  be  suspended  on  this  rock,  which  was 
rung  by  the  waves,  and  warned  the  mariners  of  this 
highly  dangerous  place.  Tradition  also  says  that  the 
beU  was  wantonly  cut  away  by  a  pirate,  and  that 
afterwards  his  vessel  in  a  stormy  night  drifted  on  the 
rock,  and  as  a  retribution  for  his  crime  he  perished 
with  all  his  crew.  It  was  not  till  after  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  that  the  Bell  Bock  was  dis- 
tinguished by  any  light  to  scare  the  mariner  from  its 
fatal  vicinage.  At  Icoigth  a  bill  was  brought  into 
Parliament,  1808,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Nor- 
thern Lighthouses  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  light- 
house stationed  on  the  rock.  On  the  bill  being  passed 
in  1806  they  received  a  loan  of  £25,000  from  govern- 
ment to  assist  an  accumulated  fund  of  £20,000.  Plans 
were  laid  before  them  of  different  kinds,  and  they 
adopted  that  of  Mr.  Bennie,  whidi  was  on  the  piin- 
dples  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Operations  were 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  1807,  and  after  over- 
coming almost  insurmountable  difSculties  the  build- 
ing was  completed  in  October,  1810.  In  the  course 
of  the  winter  the  internal  fittings  went  forward,  and 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1811,  the  beacon  was  first 
lighted.  The  expense  of  the  whole  was  about  £60,000. 
l%e  construction  of  the  building  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bobert  Stevenson,  dvil  engineer, 
Edinburgh,  who  in  1824  published  an  account  of  it 
in  a  quarto  volume. 

The  Bell-Bock  Lighthouse  is  a  circular  edifice,  the 
foundation-stone  of  which  is  nearly  on  a  levd  with 
the  surface  of  the  sea  at  low  water  of  ordinary  spring- 
tides, and  at  high  water  of  these  tides  the  buildiiig  is 
immersed  to  the  height  of  about  16  feet  The  ground- 
course  measures  42  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  build- 
ing diminishes  to  a  thickness  of  13  feet.  The  total 
hoght  is  100  feet,  but  induding  the  light-room  the 
total  height  is  116  feet.  The  buildiEig  is  solid  to  a 
height  of  30  feet,  where  the  entry-door  is  situate,  to 
which  the  ascent  is  by  a  ladder  with  wooden  steps. 
Strangers  are  carried  up  and  down  by  a  chair  and 
crane.  At  first  the  walls  are  7  feet  thick,  and  they 
diminish  to  a  single  foot.  From  the  door-way  to  the 
top  there  are  six  flats,  eadi  having  an  i^»artment,  and 
a  communication  from  one  to  the  other  is  had  by  a 
wooden  ladder.  The  first  floor  is  for  holding  water, 
fuel,  or  other  bulky  articles;  the  second  for  oil-ds- 
tems,  glass,  and  ouier  light-room  stores;  the  third 
is  occupied  as  a  kitchen;  tiie  fourth  is  the  bed-room; 
the  fifth  the  library  or  strangers*  room;  and  the 
upper  apartment  forms  the  light-room.  The  floors 
are  of  stone.  The  light-room  is  covered  with  a  dome 
roof  of  copper,  terminating  in  a  gilded  baU.  Bound 
the  light-room  there  is  a  ndled  terrace  on  the  outside. 
The  %ht  is  from  oil,  with  aigand-bumers  placed  in 
the  focus  of  silver-plated  reflectors,  measuring  24 
indies  over  the  lips,  being  hollowed  to  the  parabolic 
curve.  That  the  light  may  be  dirtinguished  from  all 
others  on  the  coast,  the  reflectors  are  ranged  upon  a 
frame  with  four  faces  or  sides,  which  by  a  train  of 
machinery  is  made  to  revolve  upon  a  perpendicular 
axis  once  in  six  minutes;  moreover,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  coloured  glass  between  the  light  and  the  ob- 
server in  the  course  of  every  revolution  two  appear- 
ances are  produced:  one  is  tiie  common  bright  lights 
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and  the  other  is  of  a  red  oolonr.  Ab  a  farther  warn- 
ing to  the  mariner  in  foggy  weather,  two  large  bells 
are  tolled  day  Imd  night  by  the  same  train  of  ma- 
chinery which  moves  the  lights. 

The  Bell-Bock  Lighthouse  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  serviceable  beacons  on  the  Scottish 
shores,  and  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  innu- 
merable wrecks.  In  summer  it  is  occasionally  visited 
by  parties  of  pleasure  from  Leith  and  other  places, 
when  every  attention  is  shown  by  the  keepers. 
Though  perched  in  a  situation  the  most  awful  during 
commotions  of  the  elements,  these  men  feel  no  alarm 
for  their  safety.  In  cases  of  very  heavy  gales  blow- 
ing from  particular  directions,  they  mention  that  they 
feel  the  fabric  yield  or  tremble  a  little;  but  nothing 
to  excite  any  disquietude.  In  fine  weather  at  low 
tides  they  can  walk  out  upon  the  reef  and  indulge 
in  the  amusement  of  fishing  for  cod,  haddocks,  and 
all  the  other  kinds  of  white  fish  of  these  seas,  of 
which  there  is  here  great  abundance.  They  keep  an 
album,  in  which  the  names  and  impromptus  of  visi- 
tors are  inscribed.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Walter  Scott 
honoured  this  Pharos  of  the  Scottish  seas  with  a  visit, 
and  left  the  following  beautiful  lines: — 

Fhabos  IjOQUITGB. 

'  Far  on  the  boaom  of  the  deep. 
O'er  thoM  wild  Bhelves  my  watch  I  keep; 
A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light. 
Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night: 
The  Maman  bids  my  lustre  hail, 
And  sooms  to  strike  his  tim'rous  sail.* 

BELOOCHISTAN,  an  extensive  country  in  the 
8.  of  Asia^  lying  between  Persia  and  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  having  the  former  on  the  w.,  Afghanistan  on 
the  N.,  Sdnde  on  the  s.,  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the 
8.,  extending  from  lat.  24**  60'  to  80"  40'  N. ;  and  from 
Ion.  SS**  61'  to  67*  30'  B.;  area,  160,000  square  miles. 
It  comprises  the  seven  provinces  Cutch  Gundava^ 
Sarawan,  Kelat,  Jhalawan,  Lus,  Mekran  or  Mukran, 
and  Kohutan.  The  general  surface  of  Beloochistan 
is  rugged  and  mountainous,  with  some  extensive 
intervals  of  barren  sandy  deserts.  The  directions  of 
the  numerous  mountain-chains  with  which  it  is  inter- 
sected are  almost  wholly  unknown,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  ranges,  and  of  these  the  gene- 
ral parallelism  and  uniformity  are  somewhat  remark- 
able, one  system  having  an  inclination  from  N.  to  s., 
anoUier  from  s.  to  w.  Many  of  these  mountains  are 
of  great  height,  and  covered  with  snow.  The  geo- 
logy of  Beloochistan,  like  all  its  other  physical 
features,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Some  of  the 
mountain-chains  are  of  compact  limestone,  inclosing 
marine  shells  and  corals,  identical  with  similar 
objects  picked  up  on  the  sea-shores  at  this  day. 
The  Kohistan  or  lull  country  of  the  N.w.  bears  strong 
marks  of  existing  volcanic  action.  Excepting  frag- 
ments of  quartz  found  in  Lus,  primary  fonnations 
have  not  been  observed  in  any  part  of  the  Beloochee 
mountains.  In  the  same  province  is  a  singular 
geyser  of  liquid  mud,  resembling  the  Malacuba  or 
mud-volcano  of  Sicily.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  is  believed  to  be  considerable,  including  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  many  kinds  of  mineral  udts, 
and  saltpetre.  Bock-salt  is  common  in  Kohistan. 
Throughout  Beloochistan  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
of  water,  particularly  in  summer.  In  the  2f.  part 
are  the  rivers  Bolan  and  MoUoh,  the  courses  of 
whioh  form  the  celebrated  passes  bearing  their 
names,  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus  to 
Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  soil  is  not  in 
general  fertQe,  but  patient  industry  has  rendered  the 
plains  and  valleys  productive  in  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet.  The  other  chief  crops  are  madder,  cotton, 
particularly  in  Cutch  Gundava^  rice,  indigo,  and 


tobacco.  Vegetables  are  abundant,  and  excellent 
fruits  are  pr^uced  in  the  gardens  and  orchards  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns. 

The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  Beloochees  and  Brahooees,  different 
in  their  language,  figure,  and  manners,  and  each 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  minor  tribes.  ^The 
Brahooees  have  greater  physical  strength  than  the 
Beloochees,  and  are  less  addicted  to  preda.toiy 
violence.  Both  races  are  hospitable,  brave,  and 
capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue.  They  live  in 
rude  tents  made  of  black  felt  or  ooarae  doth,  of 
goat's  or  camel's  hair,  stretched  over  a  frame  of 
wicker-work.  Both  Beloochees  and  Brahooees  aze 
of  the  Sunnite  sect  of  Mohammedans,  and  opposed 
to  the  Shiites.  The  Beloochee  language  resembles 
the  modem  Persian,  the  Brahooee  the  Hindoo.  The 
manufactures  of  Beloochistan  are  confined  to  a  few 
matchlocks  and  other  firearms  at  Kelat,  and  the  trade 
is  unimportant.  The  government  is  despotic,  the  khan 
having  unlimited  power  over  life,  person,  and  pro- 
perty. He  usually  resides  at  Kelat,  and  his  rule  is 
almost  confined  to  the  immediate  province  around  it. 
His  revenues  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  £30,000. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  Beloo<^iiBtan 
was  made  tributary  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  bestowed 
it  on  Nasir  Khan,  with  the  title  of  beglerb^,  or 
commander-in-chief,  who  proved  himself  the  aUest 
ruler  that  ever  governed  the  country.  On  his  death 
in  1795  he  left  the  country  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  condition,  but  it  has  since  suffeied  greatly 
from  intestine  wars,  and  its  boundaries  have  been 
curtailed.  During  the  Afghan  war  in  1839  the 
conduct  of  Mehrab  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Beloochistan, 
was  marked  with  so  much  hostility  t-o  the  British, 
that  a  British  force  was  detached  to  assault  Kelat, 
which  was  taken  by  storm  after  a  siege  of  a  few 
hours,  Nov.  13  the  same  year.  It  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  British  in  1840,  but  in  the  following  year 
Mir  Nasir  Khan,  the  son  of  Mehrab  Khan,  was 
recognized  as  ruler,  and  the  British  soon  left  the 
country.  The  chief  town  is  Kelat.  The  population 
of  the  whole  country  is  uncertain,  being  variously 
estimated  at  from  450,000  to  2,000,000. 

BELPEB,  a  market  town,  England,  county  of 
Derby,  in  a  valley,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Derwent, 
over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of 
three  arches,  7  miles  N.  of  Derby,  on  the  Midland 
Bailway.  The  older  houses  of  the  town  are  fast 
disappearing,  and  are  being  replaced  by  handsomer 
and  more  commodious  bidldings;  while  numerous 
neat  little  villas,  with  flower-gardens,  orchards,  &c,, 
attached,  are  fast  rising  on  the  elevated  gpoonds 
around  the  town.  It  has  three  churches,  various 
Dissenting  chapels.  National  and  other  schools,  and  a 
mechanics'  institute.  Belper  owes  its  prosperity  to 
its  cotton,  and  silk  and  cotton  hosiery  manufactures, 
which  are  very  extensive.  NaUs  and  earthenware 
aro  also  manufactured  here  to  a  great  extent.  Pup. 
9509. 

BELSHAM,  Thomas,  a  Unitarian  minister,  bom 
in  1750,  became  theological  tutor  of  an  academy  at 
Daventiy  in  1781.  At  this  time  he  was  a  CalviniM, 
but  a  change  of  views  unfitted  him  for  this  situatian, 
and  he  became  tutor  of  an  academy  which  had  been 
recently  established  at  Hackney.  This  institati(»a 
soon  sunk  for  want  of  funds,  and  Belsham  removed  first 
to  the  Gravel  Pit  Chapel,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  afterwards  to  Essex  Street  Chapel, 
whero  he  officiated  for  some  time  as  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Lindsey,  and  latterly  as  sole  pastor  till  his  death 
in  1829.  His  works  are  chiefly  of  a  ooutroversial 
nature,  and  probably  attracted  attention  as  much  f  rum 
the  celebrity  of  the  works  which  they  attacked  as  from 
their  own  merits.  His  first  appearance  in  the  polemical 
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field  was  as  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Wflberforce,  of  whose 
celebrated  Practical  View  of  the  Prevailing  Religious 
Systems  he  published  a  review.  He  aJso  published 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  lindsey,  which  was  reviewed  by 
the  celebrated  Bobert  HalL 

BELSHAM,  William,  a  miscellaneous  writer  of 
some  eminence,  who  died  in  1827,  aged  seventy-five. 
He  published  in  1789  Historical,  Political,  and 
Literary  Essays  (two  vols.  8vo);  and  he  subsequently 
wrote  on  the  test  law,  the  French  revolution, 
parliamentary  reform,  and  other  subjects;  but  his 
principal  work  is  a  History  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Bevolution  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  (1798-1806, 
twelve  vols.  8vo). 

BELSHAZZAK,  the  last  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty 
who  reigned  at  Babylon.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  son  of  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus,  Laby- 
netus  of  Herodotus,  and  Naboandelus  of  Josephus, 
and  to  have  been  adopted  by  his  father  as  joint  king 
some  time  before  the  fall  of  Babylon.  He  perished 
B.O.  588,  during  the  suoces^l  storming  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus.  The  interesting  circumstances  which  im- 
mediately preceded  this  event,  and  are  recorded  at 
length  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  have  repeatedly  fur- 
nished subjects  to  painters  and  poets. 

BELT,  Thb  Gkeat  and  Little,  two  straits  of 
Denmark,  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  Cattegat. 
The  former  runs  betwe^i  the  islands  of  Zealand  and 
Funen,  and  is  about  15  miles  in  width,  where  it  is 
crossed  from  Nyborg,  in  Funen,  to  Corsoer,  in 
Zealand.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  strait  is  20 
miles.  The  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  on  aoooimt 
of  the  many  small  islands  and  sand-banks  by  which 
the  channel  is  impeded.  The  Little  Belt  is  between 
the  island  of  Funen  and  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  not  more  than  a 
mile  in  width.  At  this  place  stands  the  fortress 
Frederida,  where  the  tolls  were  paid.  The  fortress 
commands  completely  the  entrance  from  the  Cat- 
tegat. The  Sound,  between  ^Zealand  and  the  Swedish 
coast,  is  preferred  for  all  large  vesseb  entering  or 
leaving  the  Baltic. 

BELTEIN,  or  BsLTAinB,  a  kind  of  festival  for- 
merly observed  on  the  1st  of  May  by  the  Celtic 
popidation  of  L%land  and  Scotland,  and  indeed  com- 
mon at  one  time  to  all  Celtic  nations.  We  have 
aocoimts  of  its  being  celebrated  even  as  lately  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  chief  cere- 
mony connected  with  the  Beltein  consisted  in  light- 
ing fires  on  the  hill-tops,  in  which  sacrifices,  in  ve^ 
remote  times  probably  human  sacrifices,  were  offered. 
According  to  Dr.  Keating,  the  animals  were  not 
sacrificed  in  the  flames,  but  merely"  driven  through 
them,  which  was  considered  to  secure  them  against 
oonta^ous  diseases  during  the  year;  but  although 
this  may  have  been  the  practice  in  later  times,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  animals  were  originally 
actually  sacrificed.  When  the  Beltein  fires  were 
lighted  it  was  compulsory  upon  all  first  to  have  their 
fifes  extinguished,  and  in  early  times  this  seems  to 
have  been  enforced  with  great  rigour.  The  domestic 
fires  »were  afterwards  rekindled  from  the  embers  of 
the  Beltein  fire.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Beltein 
is  fire  of  Beal,  who  was  the  Celtic  god  of  light. 
Hence  the  Ist  of  May  was  chosen  for  his  festival. 
May  being  the  month  in  which  the  sun,  the  great 
source  of  light,  begins  to  recover  his  lost  splendour. 
From  the  similarity  of  the  name  and  attributes  of 
the  Celtic  god  Beal  to  the  Phoenician  Baal,  and  the 
Assyrian  Bel,  many  have  identified  the  Celtic  god 
with  the  other  two;  but  although  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  names  have  a  common  origin,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  worship  of  Beal,  and  the 
observances  connected  with  it,  were  derived  from 
those  of  the  Phcenidan  BaaL 


belvedere:  (Ital.  fine  sight.  See  Bellevue). 
The  name  of  buildings  in  Italy  destined  for  the  en- 
joyment of  prospects.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
sznall  cupolas  on  houses  which  are  ascended  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  air,  or  of  the  view  which  they  afford. 
Many  of  the  buildings  in  Bome  are  furnished  with 
such  cupolas;  yet  the  term  hdvedtrt  is  generally  ap- 
plied only  to  tiiose  on  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  This 
is  the  name  also  of  a  part  of  the  Vatican  where  the 
famous  statue  of  Apollo  is  placed,  which,  on  this  ac- 
count, is  called  Apollo  Belvedere. 

BELZONI,  Giovanni  Battista  (John  Baptist), 
an  enterprising  traveller,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1778, 
and  educated  at  Bome.  He  was  destined  for  the 
moDastic  life,  but  left  the  city  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  French  armies,  and  in  1803  went  to  England, 
where  he  acted  the  parts  of  Apollo  and  Hercules  at 
Astley's  Amphitheatre.  Here  he  acquired,  besides 
an  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  much 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  hydraulics,  the  study  of 
which  had  been  his  chief  occupation  in  Bome,  and 
which  afterwards  carried  him  to  Egypt.  He  left 
England,  after  a  residence  of  nine  years,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  (who  faced  the  Arabs  with  the  courage 
of  an  Amazon),  and  took  his  way  through  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Malta,  to  Egypt  There  he  lived  from  1815 
to  1819,  at  first  as  a  dancer,  till  he  won  the  favour  of 
the  pasha,  who  made  use  of  his  services.  Belzoni, 
though  often  alone  amidst  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  kept  them  in  awe  by  his  extraordinary 
stature  and  strength.  He  succeeded  in  opening  the 
second  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cephrenes.  In  the  year  1816  his  persever- 
ance and  sldll  succeeded  in  transporting  the  bust  of 
Memnon  from  Thebes  to  Alexandria,  from  whence  it 
came  to  the  British  Museum.  In  1817  he  entered 
several  catacombs  near  Thebes,  especially  one  in  a 
fine  state  of  preservation  in  the  valley  of  Biban  el 
Molook,  whi(2i  is  considered  to  be  the  mausoleum  of 
Psammetichus,  and  from  which  he  took  the  splendid 
alabaster  sarcophagus  which  is  now  contained  in  the 
British  Museum.  On  the  Ist  of  August  in  the  same 
year  he  opened  the  temple  of  Ipsambul,  near  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  whidi  two  fSrenchmen, 
Cailliaud  and  Drovetti  (the  French  consul-general), 
had  discovered  the  year  before,  but  had  not  succeeded 
in  opening.  Belzoni  discovered  a  subtexraneous 
temple  in  its  ruins,  which  until  that  time  had  been 
unknown.  He  then  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  dty  of  Berenice,  and  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  His  journey 
to  Berenice  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
emerald  mines  of  Zubara.  Belzoni  refuted  Cailli- 
aud's  assertion,  that  he  had  found  the  famous  Bere- 
nice, the  great  emporium  of  Europe  and  India,  by 
subsequent  investigations  on  the  spot,  and  by  the 
actual  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  that  great  city  four 
days'  journey  from  the  place  which  CaUliaud  had 
taken  for  Berenice.  Belzoni's  Narrative  of  the 
Operations  and  Becent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyra- 
mids, Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia ;  and  of  a  Journey  to  the  Coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea  in  Search  of  Berenice ;  also  of  another  to  the 
Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (London,  1820);  accom- 
panied by  a  folio  vol.  of  forty-four  copper-plates, 
was  received  with  general  approbation.  Padua^  his 
native  city,  requited  his  presoit  of  two  Egyptian 
statues  from  Thebes,  with  a  medal  by  Manfredini. 
In  the  year  1823  this  enterprisiDg  traveler  had  made 
preparations  for  passing  from  Benin  to  Houssa  and 
Timbuctoo,  when  he  died  at  Gate,  on  his  way  to 
Benin,  Dec  3, 1823.  He  believed  the  Nile  and  Niger 
to  be  different  streams,  and  that  the  Niger  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  opinions  which 
have  long  been  proved  to  be  correct. 
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BEM,  JosxFH,  a  diufcingniwhed  militazy  oommaad- 
cr,  noted  for  the  share  tSkum  by  him  in  rapport  of 
the  patriotic  cause  in  Hungary,  was  a  native  of 
Poland,  and  bom  at  Tamow,  in  Galida,  in  1795. 
He  was  educated  at  the  UniTersity  of  Cracow,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  mathematical  sdence. 
In  1810  he  was  admitted  into  the  corps  of  cadets 
founded  at  Warsaw  by  Napoleon,  afterwards  entered 
the  horse  artillery,  and  took  part  as  lieutenant  in  the 
expedition  of  the  French  army  to  Russia.  For  the 
bravery  here  displayed  by  him  he  received  the  deco- 
ration of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  From 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815  till  1831  he  lived 
partly  in  Poland  and  partly  in  Galicia,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  heard  of  the,  outbreak  of  the  Polish 
revolution.  He  at  once  hurried  to  Warsaw,  was 
made  major  of  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Iganie  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. During  the  whole  of  the  Polish  struggle 
he  displayed  great  gallantry  and  military  skill,  and 
on  the  night  of  7th  September,  1831,  held  the  bridge 
of  Praga  with  his  artillery,  but  the  following  morn- 
ing, on  hearing  of  the  agreement  concluded  with  the 
Russians,  withdrew  to  Modlin.  After  the  fall  of 
Warsaw  he  crossed  the  frontier  to  Prussia,  and  in 
1832  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  for  the  next  sixteen 
years  he  continued  to  reside,  occupying  himself  partly 
with  political  schemes,  partly  witii  scientific  pursuits, 
and  also  making  joymeys  into  Spain,  Portugal,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  Austrian  insur- 
rection in  1848,  General  Bem  proceeded  there,  and 
having  volunteered  his  services  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  took  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  the  de- 
fence of  Vienna  against  the  imperial  troops.  Imme- 
diately before  the  surrender  of  the  capital  he  disap- 
peared from  the  scene  of  action,  and  re-appeared  in 
the  beginning  of  November  at  Presburg.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  new  Htmgarian  government  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Transylvania,  and  crossed  over  into  that 
territory  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  raised  by  his 
own  exertions  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
His  progress  here  was  marked  by  great  successes, 
with  occasional  checks;  and  in  Mar(£,  1849,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Austrians,  with  their  Russian 
auxiliaries,  through  the  Rothenthurm  Pass  into  Wal- 
lachia.  He  subsequently  made  an  incursion  into  the 
Banat,  which  he  compelled  Puchner  to  evacuate.  He 
then  returned  to  Transylvania,  but  found  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  opposing  forces,  and  after  several  reverses,  re- 
turned to  Hungary,  where  he  took  part  in  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Temesvar.  He  now  returned  to 
Transylvania,  but  being  unable  to  maintain  himself 
there  retreated  across  the  frontier  to  Turkey,  declared 
himself  a  convert  to  Mohammedanism,  and  received 
an  appointment  in  the  sultan's  army  under  the  name 
of  Amurath  Pasha.  In  Feb.  1850  he  was  directed, 
along  with  other  Hungarian  exiles,  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Aleppo,  where  a  fever  carried  him  dl  on 
10th  December  of  same  year. 

BEMBO,  PiKTBO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Italian  scholars  that  adorned  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Venice  in  1470.  He  very  early 
learned  the  Latin,  and  afterwards,  at  Messina^  under 
the  direction  of  Lascaris,  the  Greek  language.  At 
Ferrara  he  oopipleted  his  philosophical  studies,  and 
thence  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  a  literacy 
society  had  been  established  in  the  house  of  the 
printer  Aldus  Manutius.  Bembo  became  one  of  its 
principal  members,  and  for  some  time  took  pleasure 
in  correcting  the  beautiful  editions  which  proceeded 
from  this  celebrated  press.  After  visiting  Rome  he 
went  in  1506  to  the  court  of  Urbino^  at  that  time 


one  of  those  Italian  courts  where  the  sdenoea  stood 
highest  in  esteem.  He  lived  there  about  six  years, 
and  gained  several  powerful  friends.  In  1512  he 
went  to  Rome  with  Giulio  de'  Medici,  whose  brother. 
Pope  Leo  X.,  made  him  his  secretary,  and  gave  him 
his  friend  Sadoleto  for  a  colleague.  About  this 
time  Bembo  became  acquainted  with  th«  young  and 
beautiful  Morosina,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  most 
tender  union  during  twenty-two  years.  She  presented 
him  with  two  sons  and  a  dau^ter,  whom  he  edu- 
cated with  the  greatest  care.  His  many  laboora 
arising  from  his  office,  as  well  as  his  literary  pur- 
suits, and  perhaps  too  great  an  indulgence  in 
pleasure,  having  impaired  his  health,  he  was  using 
the  baths  of  Padua  when  he  was  apprised  of  the 
death  of  Leo  X.  Being  by  this  time  possessed  of 
several  church  benefices,  he  resolved  on  withdrawing 
entirely  from  business,  and  on  passing  his  days  at 
Padua  (the  air  of  which  he  had  found  very  beneficial), 
occupied  only  with  literature  and  science,  and  en- 
joying the  society  of  his  friends.  Bembo  collected 
a  considerable  library:  he  had  a  cabinet  of  medals 
and  antiquities,  which  at  that  time  passed  for  one 
of  the  ridiest  in  Italy,  and  a  fine  botanical  garden. 
In  the  year  1529,  after  the  death  of  Andreas  Nava- 
gero,  the  office  of  historiographer  of  the  republic  of 
Venice  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted  after 
some  hesitation,  declining  the  salary  connected  with 
it.  At  the  same  time  he  was  nominated  librarian  of 
the  library  of  St.  Mark.  Pope  Paul  III.,  having  re- 
solved upon  a  new  promotion  of  cardinals,  from  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  conferred  on 
him,  in  1539,  the  hat  of  a  cardinaL  From  that  time 
Bembo  renounced  the  belles-lettres,  and  made  the 
fathers  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  his  chief  study.  Of 
his  former  labours  he  continued  only  the  History  of 
Venice.  Two  years  later  Paul  III.  bestowed  the 
bishopric  of  Gubbio  on  him,  and  soon  after  the  rich 
bishopric  of  Bergamo.  He  died,  loaded  with  honours, 
1547,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

A  collection  of  all  his  works,  which  were  frequently 
printed  singly,  appeared  in  1729,  at  Venice,  in  four 
folio  vols.  The  most  important  of  them  are :  History 
of  Venice  from  1487  to  1518,  in  twelve  books/which 
he  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian ;  Le  Prose,  dia- 
logues in  which  the  rules  of  the  Italian  language  are 
laid  down ;  Gli  Asolani,  dialogues  on  the  nature  of 
love ;  Le  Rime,  a  collection  of  beautiful  sonnets  and 
canzonets;  his  letters  both  in  Latin  and  Italian; 
Caimina^  which  are  ingenious  and  elegant,  but  mere 
free  than  the  author's  profession  would  lead  ua  to 
expect ;  besides  several  others. 

BEN  (Hebrew,  ton),  a  prepositive  syllable  found 
in  many  Jewish  names,  as  Bendavid,  Benaner,  Ac, 
which,  with  the  Jews  in  Grermany,  has  been  changed 
into  Ihe  German  Schn  (son),  for  example,  Menddt- 
aohn,  Jacobitohn,  kc  The  origin  of  this  manner  of 
naming  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
Israelites  having  no  family  names^  which  is  still  their 
usage  in  many  countries. 

BENARES,  one  of  the  North-western  Provinces  of 
India,  and  a  town  in  the  same.  The  area  of  the  district 
is  19,800  square  miles,  16,000  of  which  are  rich  culti- 
vated flats  on  each  side  of  the  Ganges.  The  heat  in 
Bimmier  is  excessive,  but  in  winter  fires  are  requisite. 
Garden  stuffs,  grain  of  different  kinds,  flax  for  oil 
(no  linens  are  manufactured  here),  and  sugar,  are  the 
principal  objecto  of  cultivation.  Rice,  for  which 
many  parts  of  the  soil  seem  well  adapted,  is  seldom 
grown.  Muslins,  silks,  and  gauzes,  salt,  indigo,  and 
opium,  are  made  very  extensively.  The  principal 
towns  are  Benares,  Mirza-pur,  Chunaxgarii,  and 
Ghazi-pur.  The  pop.  is  about  9,450,000,  and  the 
Hindoos  are  to  the  Mussulmans  as  ten  to  one  in  the 
town,  and  as  twenty  to  one  in  the  villages. 
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The  town  (in  SanBcrity  Varanan,  from  the  two 
streams  Van  and  Nasi)  stands  in  lot.  25**  80'  v.,  and 
Ion.  83*  r  B.,  on  the  high  bank  and  northern  side  of 
the  Granges,  from  which  it  rises  like  an  amphitheatre. 
The  height  of  the  hoaaes  and  nurowness  of  the 
streets  give  it  all  the  nsnal  inoonvenienoes  of  an 
Asiatic  town.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  200,000,  of 
Di^om  not  less  than  20,000  are  said  to  be  Brahmins ; 
and  at  the  great  Hindoo  festivals  the  concourse  is 
immense;  for  Kasi,  or  Kcuhd,  the  Splendid^  as  the 
TndJATiH  commonly  call  it,  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
places  of  pilgrimage  in  all  India.  To  die  at  Benares 
is  the  greatest  happiness  for  a  Hindoo,  because  he  is 
then  sure  of  immediate  admission  into  heaven.  The 
number  of  pious  foundations  and  temples  is  exceed- 
ingly great.  Several  of  the  Hindoo  princes  have 
agents  here  to  offer  up  sacrifices  in  their  behalf. 
The  principal  temple  is  called  Viatoetwar  or  Bisesar, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Siva^  whose  sacred  relic  it  con- 
tains. Aurungzebe  bmlt  a  splendid  mosque  on  the 
highest  ground  in  the  city,  and  on  the  ruins  of  a 
temple.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  ob- 
servatory was  erected  in  this  dty,  which  still  exists ; 
and  acoUegefor  theinstructionof  Hindoos  in  their  own 
literature  was  established  by  the  British  government 
in  1801 ;  but  it  has  not  yet  done  much  for  the  re- 
vival of  learning  among  the  natives,  owing  to  the 
pride  of  the  Brahmins.  Benares  has  long  been  tiie 
great  mart  for  diamonds  and  other  gems,  brought 
principally  from  the  Bundelcund.  The  merchants 
and  bankers  are  numerous  and  wealthy.  There  are 
few  English  inhabitants,  except  the  government 
officers  and  the  members  of  the  circuit  court.  Kasi 
was  ceded  to  the  East  India  company  by  the  Nabob 
of  Aud*h  (Oude)  in  1775,  and  since  1781  has  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  tranquillity.  The  inhabitants 
are  better  informed  than  the  natives  of  the  country 
in  general.  The  reader  will  find  an  interesting 
account  of  Benares  in  Bishop  Heber's  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  in 
1824-26  (London,  1828). 

BENBOW,  John,  an  English  naval  character  of 
distinguished  merit,  was  bom  in  Shrewsbury  about 
1650,  and  brought  up  to  the  sea  in  the  merchant 
servioe.  He  fought  so  desperately  against  a  pirate 
from  Sallee,  in  one  of  his  trips  to  the  Mediterranean, 
about  the  year  1686,  as  to  beat  her  off,  though 
greatly  his  superior  in  men  and  metaL  For  tUs 
gallant  action  he  was  promoted  at  once  by  James;II. 
to  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war.  William  III.  em- 
ployed him  in  protecting  the  English  trade  in  the 
Channel,  which  he  did  with  great  e&ecL  His  valour 
and  activity  secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  and  charged  with  the  blockade  of  Dunkirk. 
But  the  squadron  in  that  port,  under  the  conmiand 
of  Du  Bart,  managed  to  slip  out  of  port;  nor  could 
Benbow,  though  he  sailed  instantly  in  pursuit,  over- 
take it.  In  1701  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  with 
a  small  fleet,  having  accepted  a  command  previously 
declined  by  several  of  his  seniors,  from  the  supposed 
superiority  of  the  enemy^s  force  in  that  quarter.  In 
August  of  the  following  year  he  fell  in  with  the 
French  fleet  under  Du  Casse,  and  for  five  days 
maintained  a  running  fight*  wiUi  them,  when  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  bringing  the  enemy's  stemmost 
ship  to  dose-quarters.  In  the  heat  of  the  action  a 
chain-ahot  carried  away  one  of  his  legs^  and  he  was 
taken  below;  but  the  moment  the  dressing  had  been 
applied  to  the  wound  he  caused  himself  to  be  brought 
again  on  deck,  and  continued  the  action.  At  this 
critical  instant,  being  most  disgracefully  abandoned 
by  several  of  the  captains  under  his  conmiand,  who 
signed  a  paper  expressing  their  opinion  that  "  nothing 
more  was  to  be  done,"  the  whole  fleet  effected  its 


Benbow,  on  his  return  to  Jamaica,  brought 
the  delinquents  to  a  court-martial,  by  whldi  two  of 
them  were  convicted  of  cowardice  and  disobedience 
of  orders,  and  condemned  to  be  shot;  which  sentence, 
on  their  arrival  in  England,  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution at  Plymouth,  l^nbow,  who  suffered  equally 
in  mind  and  body  from  this  disgraceful  bnanessy 
gradually  sank  under  his  feelings,  and  expired  at 
Jamaica,  Nov.  4,  1702. 

BENCOOLEN  (Dutch,  Benhoden),  a  seaport  of 
Sumatra,  on  the  B.w.  coast;  Ion.  102**  19'  e.;  lat.  3° 
47'  36"  B.  The  English  settled  here  in  1685,  and  in 
1690  the  East  In£a  Company  built  a  fort  here, 
calling  it  Fort  York.  In  1825  Benooolen  was  yielded 
up  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for  the  settlements 
on  the  Malay  Peninsula.  A  convenient  river  on 
its  N.w.  side  brings  the  pepper  out  of  the  inland 
country;  but  there  is  great  inconvenience  in  shipping 
it,  by  reason  of  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  river's  mouth. 
The  place,  which  is  almost  two  miles  in  compass, 
is  known  at  sea  by  a  high,  slender  mountain,  which 
rises  in  the  country,  20  miles  beyond  it,  called  the 
Sugar  Loaf.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population. 
The  medium  heat  throughout  the  year  is  from  81" 
to  82^  Pepper  is  the  only  produce  of  the  adjacent 
country,  which  is  mountainous  and  woody.  The  air 
IB  full  of  malignant  vapours,  and  the  mountains 
always  covered  with  thick  clouds,  whidi  burst  in 
storms  of  thunder,  rain,  &c.     Pop^  6000. 

BENDA,  Geoboe,  director  of  the  chapel  at  Gotha^ 
bom  at  Jungbuntzlau,  in  Bohemia,  1721,  received 
from  Frederick  II.  the  place  of  the  second  violinist  in 
the  chapel  of  Berlin,  but  in  1748  entered  the  servioe 
of  the  Duke  of  Gotha  as  chapel-master,  where  he 
constantly  cultivated  his  talents  for  composition, 
particularly  of  sacred  music.  His  Ariadne,  an  opera, 
was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause  in  Germany, 
and  afterwards  in  all  Europe,  being  distinguished  for 
originality,  sweetness,  and  ingenious  execution.  His 
compositions  are  numerous;  but  his  Ariadne  is  his 
best  work.  He  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gotha^ 
1795.  His  absence  of  mind  has  given  rise  to  many 
amusing  anecdotes.  His  elder  brother  Francis  was 
a  distingruished  violinist.  Their  father  was  a  poor 
linen-weaver. 

BENDEB  (m  the  Moldau  language,  Txgino\  the 
chief  city  of  a  district  in  the  Russian  province  Bess- 
arabia, on  the  Dniester;  Ion.  24**  46'  B.;  lat.  46°  51' 
N.;  pop.  24,443.  It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cres- 
cent, is  well  fortified,  has  twelve  mosques  and  one 
Armenian  church.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark. 
Its  commerce  is  important,  and  it  carries  on  some 
branches  of  manufacture.  Charles  XII.  resided  here 
from  1709  to  1712.  In  1771  the  Russians  took  the 
place,  and  killed  most  of  the  troops  and  dtizens, 
amounting  to  nearly  30,000  persons.  The  peace  of 
Kainardji,  in  1774,  restored  it  to  Turkey.  In  1809 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Russians,  but  again  restored 
to  the  Turks  by  the  peace  of  Jassy.  Since  the  peace 
of  Bucharest,  in  1812,  it  has  belonged  to  Russia. 

BENE,  a  town,  Italy,  Piedmont,  province  of 
Cuneo,  11  nules  K.  of  Mondovi,  between  the  Sture 
and  the  Tanaro.  It  has  a  college,  an  old  castle,  and 
an  hospital.  This  town  has  arisen  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Augusta  Boffiennorum^  destroyed  by 
Alaric,  and  of  which  many  interesting  vestiges  are 
found  at  Roveglia,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  other 
buildings,  extend  over  a  considerable  tract  of  ground. 
Pop.  2159. 

BENEDICT,  the  name  of  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen pc^)es,  commencing  with  the  first  of  the  name 
who  was  elected  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of 
John  III.  in  574.  The  first  deserving  of  notice  is 
Benedict  IX.,  who  succeeded  John  XIX.  in  1033. 
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He  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and 
obtained  it  through  family  interest  and  bribery.  His 
licentiousness  plnnged  Home  into  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  he  was  ignominiously  expelled  by  the  citizens, 
who  elected  a  successor  known  by  the  name  of 
Sylvester  III.  Six  months  after  Benedict  returned, 
regained  the  ascendency,  and  excommunicated  Sylves- 
ter; but  finding  the  general  detestation  too  strong 
to  permit  him  to  resume  his  chair,  sold  it  to  John 
Gratianus,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  VI. 
There  was  thus  a  trio  of  popes,  and  the  emperor, 
Henry  III.,  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  thus  oc- 
casioned, assembled  a  council  at  Sutri,  which  got 
quit  of  the  difficulty  by  deposing  all  the  three.  The 
ultimate  fate  of  Benedict  is  not  well  known,  but  he 
is  believed  to  have  died  in  a  convent.  The  next  Bene- 
dict deserving  of  notice  was  the  thirteenth  of  the 
name,  originally  Cardinal  Orsini,  and  Archbishop  of 
Benevento,  who  became  pope  in  1724.  His  private 
character  appears  to  have  been  unexceptionable,  but 
he  bestowed  his  confidence  on  Cardinal  Coscia,  who 
was  unworthy  of  it,  and  abused  it  in  gratifying  his 
avarice.  Before  he  obtained  the  popedom  he  must 
have  been  at  least  a  laborious  writer;  for  his  works, 
including  sermons,  fill  three  vols,  folio.  He  died  in 
1730,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XII. 

BENEDICT  XIV.,Pbospero  Lambertini,  bom 
at  Bologna  in  1675,  of  a  very  respectable  family, 
distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  by  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  all  the  sciences.  His  favourite  author  was 
St.  Thomas.  He  applied  himself  with  success  to  the 
canon  and  civil  law,  and  became  advocate  to  the 
consistory  at  Bome.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed 
pramotor  fiddy  and  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  the 
Ceremonies  used  in  Beatifications  (Bologna,  1734, 
four  vols,  folio).  He  was  passionately  fond  of  learn- 
ing, of  historical  researches,  and  monuments  of  art, 
and  also  associated  with  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
time ;  among  others  with  Father  Montf aucon,  who 
said  of  him,  'Benedict  has  two  souls;  one  for  science, 
and  the  other  for  society.'  He  also  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  best  poetical  works,  whereby  his 
mind  became  elevated  and  his  style  animated. 
Benedict  XIII.  made  him,  in  1727,  bishop  of  Ancona; 
in  1728  cardinal,  and  in  1732  archbishop  of  Bologna. 
In  every  station  he  displayed  great  talents,  and 
fulfilled  his  duties  with  the  most  conscientious  zeaL 
He  opposed  fanaticism  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
safety,  defended  the  oppressed,  and  expressed  himself 
with  the  greatest  frankness  to  Clement  XII.  without 
losing  his  favour.  When,  after  the  death  of  Clement 
XII.  in  1740,  the  election  of  a  new  pope  in  the 
conclave  was  retarded  by  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal 
Tencin,  and  the  cardinals  could  not  agree,  Laml)er- 
tini,  with  his  usual  good  nature,  said  to  them,  'If 
you  want  a  saint,  take  Gotti;  if  a  politician, 
Aldobrandi;  if  a  good  old  man,  myself.'  These 
words,  thrown  out  in  a  humorous  manner,  operated 
on  the  conclave  like  inspiration,  and  Lambertini, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIV.,  ascended  the 
papal  throne.  His  choice  of  the  mimsters  and  friends 
whom  he  assembled  around  him  does  the  greatest 
honour  to  his  judgment.  The  condition  of  the 
church  and  of  the  Roman  court  had  not  escaped  his 
penetration.  Since  the  Reformation  princes  no 
longer  trembled  at  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 
The  popes  had  renounced  their  pretensions  to  worldly 
authority,  and  Lambertini  knew  that  respect  for  the 
papal  authority  could  be  maintained  only  by  a  wise 
moderation.     He  constantly  regulated  his  measures 

this  principle,  and  thus  succeeded,  even  in  difficult 
circumstances,  in  satisfying  not  only  the  Catholic  but 
even  the  Protestant  princes.  The  sciences  were  a 
special  object  of  his  care.  He  established  academies 
at  Rome;  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  academy 


at  Bologna;  caused  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be 
measured ;  the  obelisk  to  be  erected  in  the  Campus 
Martins ;  the  church  of  St.  Marcellino  to  be  built  after 
a  plan  projected  by  himself;  the  beautiful  pictures 
in  St.  Peter^s  to  be  executed  in  mosaic;  the  best 
English  and  French  works  to  be  translated  into 
ItaJlian;  and  commanded  a  catalogue  of  the  manu- 
scripts contained  in  the  Vatican  library  (the  number 
of  which  he  had  enlarged  to  3300)  to  be  printed.  HLi 
government  of  the  Papal  States  did  equal  honour  to 
his  wisdom.  He  enacted  severe  laws  against  usury, 
favoured  commercial  liberty,  and  diminished  the 
number  of  holidays.  His  piety  was  sincere,  yet 
enlightened  and  forbearing.  He  strove  to  maintain 
purity  of  doctrine  and  of  morals,  giving  in  his  own 
character  the  most  praiseworthy  exam^e.  He  died 
after  a  painful  sickness,  during  which  his  cheerfulncM 
and  vivacity  never  deserted  ^m,  May  3, 1758.  The 
sole  reproach  brought  against  him  by  the  Romans 
was  that  he  wrote  too  much  and  governed  too  Uttle. 
His  works  compose,  in  the  Venice  edition,  sixteen 
vols.  foUo.  The  most  important  of  his  works  id 
that  on  the  Synods,  in  whidi  we  recognize  the  great 
canonist. 

BENEDICT,  St.,  the  founder  of  the  fizBt  religious 
order  in  the  West;  bom  at  Norcia^  in  Spoleto,  in  the 
province  of  Umbria,  in  Italy,  a.d.  480.  In  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  age  he  retired  to  a  cavern  situated 
in  the  desert  of  Subiaoo,  40  miles  from  Rome,  and  in 
515  drew  up  a  rule  for  his  monks,  which  was  first 
introduced  into  the  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  founded  by  him  (529) 
in  a  grove  of  Apollo  after  the  temple  had  been  de- 
molished. This  gradually  became  tiie  rule  of  all  the 
western  monks.  The  abbots  of  Monte  Cassino  after- 
wards acquired  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  a  certain 
patrifupchal  authority  over  the  whole  order.  Benedict, 
with  the  intention  of  banishing  idleness,  prescribed, 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  God  (as  he  called  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  religious  writings),  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  manual  labours  (in- 
eluding  mechanic  arts  of  every  land),  and  in  the 
management  of  the  monastery.  With  regard  to 
dress  and  food,  the  rule  was  severe  but  not  extra- 
vagant. Benedict  caused  a  library  to  be  founded, 
for  which  the  aged  and  infirm  brethren  (ordo  werip- 
torius)  were  obliged  to  copy  manuscripts.  By  thi« 
means  he  contributed  to  preserve  the  literary  remains 
of  antiquity  from  ruin;  for  though  he  had  in  view 
only  the  copying  of  religious  writings,  yet  the  prac- 
tice was  afterwards  extended  to  cknical  works  of 
every  kind;  and  the  learned  worid  is  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  great  literary  treasures  to  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict.    See  BENSDicmrES. 

BENEDICTBEUERN,  formerly  an  abbey  situ- 
ated in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Iser,  about  40  miles 
distant  from  the  dty  of  Munich,  on  the  descent  of 
the  mountains  towards  the  Tyrol.  The  convent  was 
founded  as  early  as  740.  In  our  days  it  is  only  re- 
markable for  the  manufactory  of  optical  instruments 
belonging  to  Reichenbach  and  Liebherr,  who  have 
furnished  instruments  to  almost  all  the  observatories 
of  Europe. 

BENEDICT  BISCOP,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk  of 
the  seventh  century,  bom  of  a  noble  Northumbrian 
family  in  628  or  629.  He  spent  the  first  yean  of 
his  life  at  court,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
relinquished  this  manner  of  ]Se  and  accompanied 
Wilfrid-  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  653.  Here  he 
lived  for  more  than  ten  years,  when  he  returned  to 
England;  but  not  very  long  after  he  again  went  to 
Rome,  this  time  on  a  mission  intrusted  to  him  by 
Alchfrid,  king  of  Northumbria.  On  his  way  bade  he 
stopped  at  Lerins  in  Provence,  where  he  remained 
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for  the  next  two  yean,  making  himflelf  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  monastic  life  in  the  monastery  of 
Lerins,  of  which  he  had  become  a  member.  In  668 
he  left  Lerina  and  made  a  third  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  the  pope  was 
about  to  appoint  some  one  to  fill  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, which  was  then  vacant.  Having  fixed  upon 
Theodore,  a  Gilician  monk,  he  requested  Benedict  to 
accompany  him  to  England  to  assist  him  in  securing 
the  favour  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  as  a  foreigner 
he  might  have  difficulty  in  doing.  Benedict  agreed 
to  do  this,  and  was  presented  with  the  abbacy  of  St. 
Peter*s  in  Ganterlrary;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  resigned  the  abbaey  and  again  went  to  Borne. 
On  this  occasion  he  returned  to  England  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  books  and  a  large  number  of 
relics,  which  he  had  accumulated  during  his  previous 
visits  to  Rome.  With  these  he  proceeded  first  to 
Wessex  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there,  but 
finding  that  the  King  of  Wessex  was  dead  he  turned 
northwards  to  his  native  Northumbria,  and  there  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  favour  of  King 
Egfrid.  From  him  he  received  a  donation  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  on  which  he  foimded  the 
monastery  of  Wearmouth.  In  678  he  made  yet  an- 
other (his  fourth)  journey  to  Rome,  and  brought  back 
additional  stores  of  books  for  his  library,  as  well  as 
pictures,  images,  glass  for  windows,  &c.,  with  which 
he  decorated  the  monastery  he  had  founded.  He 
was  now  presented  by  Egfrid  with  a  further  grant  of 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wear,  where  he  founded 
another  monastery,  that  of  Jarrow,  dependent  on  the 
monastery  of  Wearmouth.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  continued  to  live  in  the  latter  monastery, 
except  on  the  occasion  of  a  fifth  voyage  to  Rome 
whidi  he  made  in  685,  and  from  which  he  derived  as 
before  valxiable  additions  to  his  various  collections. 
It  is  chiefly  by  these  collections  that  his  services  to 
learning  are  to  be  estimated,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  t£at  his  great  pupil  the '  Venerable  Bede,*  who 
was  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  was  im- 
mensely indebted  to  them  for  the  learning  he  acquired. 
Benedict  died  in  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  Jan. 
12,  690.    His  life  was  written  by  Bede. 

BENEDICTINES.  From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
century  almost  all  the  monks  in  the  West  might  be 
so  called,  because  they  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict of  Norcia.  (See  Benedict  (St.),  Monastbbt,  and 
Order.)  The  rules  which  at  that  time  the  monas- 
teries in  Spain  and  France  received  from  their 
bishops,  as  well  as  the  rule  of  the  Irish  St.  Columba, 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  St.  Benedict; 
and  in  the  progress  of  his  order  the  monasteries  in 
Spain  and  France,  as  well  as  those  of  the  order  of 
Columba,  united  themselves  with  it.  Monte  Cassino, 
the  magnificent  primitive  monastery  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, became  the  model  of  all  others.  At  that  time 
the  monasteries,  having  no  common  superiors,  were 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  bishops  in  their 
respective  dioceses,  and  differed  from  one  another  in 
many  qualifications  of  the  primitive  rule.  Not  even 
the  colour  of  their  dress  was  the  same.  The  disciples 
of  Columba  wore  white  garments  like  the  first  Bene- 
dUctine  nuns,  who  originated  in  France  in  the  sixth 
century.  After  the  unions  which  took  place  at  a 
later  period,  all  the  members  of  this  order  wore  black, 
as  the  founder  is  said  to  have  done.  The  decline  of 
monastic  discipline  after  the  eighth  century  occa- 
sioned the  reforms  of  Benedict  of  Aniana  in  France, 
the  renewed  inculcation  of  the  old  rule,  and  the 
adoption  of  new  ordinances  suited  to  the  times,  by 
the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (817),  as  well  as  the 
particular  rules  and  fraternities  of  the  celebrated 
monasteries  in  France,  Grermany,  and  England,  which 
in  those  barbarous  times  became  seats  of  civilization; 


and  finally  the  institution  of  the  Cluniacs,  a  new 
branch  of  the  Benedictines,  which  proceeded  from 
the  convent  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy,  founded  in  the 
year  910.  The  Benedictine  monasteries,  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  often  asylums  in  which  science  took  refuge 
and  found  protection.  In  place  of  the  discordant 
and  uncertain  rules  which  had  hitherto  existed,  the 
Cluniacs  made  fixed  regulations  concerning  the  hours 
of  worship,  the  obedience,  discipline,  and  common 
government  of  all  the  monasteries  belonging  to  their 
order,  which  were  soon  imitated  in  all  Europe.  In 
the  twelfth  century  their  order  contained  2000  mon- 
asteries, whose  luxury  frequently  called  for  reforms, 
and  finally  became  the  chief  cause  of  their  decline. 
The  remains  of  the  Cluniacs  united  themselves  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  patronage  of 
Richelieu,  with  the  Benedictine  fraternities  of  St. 
Vannes  and  St.  Maurus,  the  latter  of  which,  founded 
in  1618,  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury 180  abbeys  and  priories  in  France,  and  acquired 
by  means  of  its  learned  members,  such  as  Mabillon, 
Montf aucon,  and  Mart^ne,  merited  distinction.  To 
this  family  belong  those  new  orders  established  on 
the  foundation  and  observing  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
which  have  originated  since  the  eleventh  century, 
and  are  distinguished  from  the  proper  Benedictines 
by  their  dress,  names,  and  particular  regulations; 
for  example,  the  Camaldulians,  the  monlu  of  Yal- 
lombrosa,  the  Sylvestrians,  the  Grandimontenses,  the 
Carthusians,  the  Coelestines,  the  Cistercians  and  Ber- 
nardines,  the  TrappLsts,  and  the  monks  of  Fontevraud 
(which  see).  The  Benedictine  monasteries  never 
constituted  one  society,  constitutionally  regulated 
and  governed  under  an  aristocratical  or  monajx^cal 
form:  on  the  contrary,  a  great  many  monasteries 
which  descended  from  the  old  Benedictiues  were 
compelled  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  unite  them- 
selves gradually  into  particular  fraternities.  Among 
these  the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino,  of  Monte 
Vergine,  and  Monte  Oliveto  (who  call  themselves 
OlivetaniaTu)  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they  have 
flourished  tmintemiptedly  even  to  the  present  time; 
those  of  Valladolid  and  Montserrat  in  Spain,  where 
they  are  among  the  wealthiest  orders;  those  of  Hir- 
Bchau  and  Fulda^  together  with  Bursf  eld,  which  have 
now  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  of  Molk  in  Germany, 
deserve  particular  notice  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
their  possessions,  the  magnificence  of  their  churches, 
and  the  mildness  of  their  rules.  To  the  fraternity  of 
Molk,  which  still  exists,  but  accommodated  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times  (the  government  having  ordered 
its  revenues  to  be  applied  to  the  public  service),  the 
rest  of  the  Benedictine  convents  in  Austria  are 
joined.  Many  of  the  nunneries  of  this  order  are 
reserved  for  the  nobility,  because  the  places  in  them 
are  equal  to  the  most  lucrative  benefices.  The  Bene- 
dictines in  Sicily,  who  are  for  the  greater  part  the 
younger  sons  of  distinguished  families,  live  under 
very  lax  rules.  During  the  first  French  revolution 
the  monasteries  of  the  Benedictines  along  with  all 
other  monastic  orders  were  abolished;  but  they  have 
emce  been  at  least  partially  re-established,  and  the 
fraternity  of  St.  Maurus  especially  has  again  won 
distinction  by  its  literary  and  scientific  labours. 

BENEDICTION  signifies  the  act  of  conferring  a 
blessing.  In  the  Romish  Church  Benediciio  beati^a, 
or  Viaticum  is  the  blessing  of  the  penitent  sick. 
Benedictio  tacerdMalU  is  the  nuptial  benediction  pro- 
nounced  by  the  priest  on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding. 
— To  give  the  benediction  is  an  expression  used  with 
regard  to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  bishops,  or  papal 
nundos,  when  they  .bestow  a  blessing,  either  in  the 
church  or  in  the  street,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  on 
the  people,  or  some  private  persoiL  The  pope  gives 
a  solemn  benediction  three  times  every  year,  viz.  on 
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Maundj-Thunday,  on  Easter,  and  on  ABoenaion- 
day. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLEBGY,  was  a  privUege  of 
clergymen,  which  originated  in  a  saperatitious  regard 
for  the  church,  whereby  the  clergy  of  Popish  conn- 
tries  were  either  partially  or  wholly  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lay  tribunals.  It  extended  in 
England  only  to  the  case  of  felony;  and  though  it 
was  intended  to  apply  only  to  clerical  felons  or  clerks, 
yet  as  every  one  who  could  read  was,  by  the  laws  of 
England,  considered  to  be  a  derk,  when  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  came  to  be  diffused  almost  every 
man  in  the  community  became  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege. If  it  was  a  layman  who  claimed  this  privilege 
he  was  branded  wil^  a  hot  iron  on  the  left  thumb, 
for  laymen  were  not  permitted  to  receive  the  benefit 
twice.  Benefit  of  clergy,  as  it  often  grossly  inter- 
fered with  the  regular  course  of  justice,  was  at  last 
abolished  by  7  and  8  Greo.  lY.  c.  xxviiL  s.  6. 

BENEVENTO,  a  province  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  with  an  area  of  680  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1871  of  231,914.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  but  the  soil  fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  and  pasture. 
Game  is  very  abundant;  and  the  Sabato,  which  joins 
the  Calore  from  the  8.,  teems  with  fish.  Cattle,  grain, 
wine,  oranges,  and  dead  game  are  exported.  Bene- 
vento  was  originally  called  Maleventum;  but  this  was 
changed  to  Beneventum  by  the  Bomans  when  they 
founded  a  colony  here  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus. 
Before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  it  be- 
longed to  the  country  of  the  Samnites.  The  Lom- 
haidB  in  671  made  it  a  dukedom,  which,  long  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  remained 
independent.  At  a  later  period  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens  and  Normans.  The  city,  however, 
was  not  conquered  by  the  latter,  because  Henry.  III. 
had  given  it  to  the  pope,  Leo  IX.  In  1418  Bene- 
vento  became  part  of  Naples,  but  was  given  back  to 
the  pope  by  Ferdinand  I.  In  1798  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Frendi,  and  handed  over  to  Naples;  and  then 
in  1806  Napoleon  made  a  present  of  it  to  his  minister 
Talleyrand,  who  received  Uienoe  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Benevento.  In  1816  it  was  restored  to  the  pop6,'and 
finally  with  Naples  was  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.— The  dty  of  Benevento  (Ion.  14''  38'  X.;  lat. 
40**  6'  IT.),  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Sabato  and 
Calore,  has  20,1 33  inhabitants,  eight  churches,  and 
nineteen  convents.  Since  969  it  has  been  the  see  of 
an  archlnahop.  It  has  several  manufactories.  Few 
cities  in  Italy  deserve  so  much  attention  on  aocoimt 
of  the  antiquities  which  they  contain  as  Benevento. 
Almost  every  wall  consists  of  fragments,  of  altars, 
sepulchres,  columns,  and  entablatures.  Among  other 
things  the  well-preserved,  magnificent  triumphal  arch 
of  Trajan,  built  in  114,  deserves  particular  mention. 
It  b  now  called  Porta  Aurea  (the  golden  gate),  and  is 
a  gate  of  the  dty.  The  cathedral  is  a  gloomy  build- 
ing in  the  old  Gothic  style. 

BENEYOLENCE,  the  name  given  rather  incon- 
gruously to  a  forced  loan  or  contribution,  by  which 
the  Kings  of  England  were  wont,  without  any  sanc- 
tion from  Parliament,  to  levy  money  horn,  their  sub- 
jects. Such  benevolences  had  been  denounced  by 
Magna  Gharta;  and  even  Bichard  III.  had  allowed 
the  only  parliament  of  his  reign  to  enact  a  statute 
declaring  them  illegal;  but  they  still  continued  under 
some  shape  or  other  till  they  were  finally  abolished 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  168U. 

BENGAL,  a  name  applied  to  a  presidency,  lieu- 
tenant-governorship, and  a  province  of  India.  The 
presidency  of  Bengal  is  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  three  presidendes  into  which  British 
India  is  divided.  It  stretches  across  the  whole  of 
the  ir.  of  India^  from  the  Birman  Empire  to  Af- 
ghanistan, and'  indudes  the  subdivisions  Bengal, 


the  North-west  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab,  each  of 
which  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor;  Oude,  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  British  Burmah,  each  under 
a  chief  commissioner;  and  the  three  territorieB  of 
Hyderabad,  Mysore,  and  Cooi^,  whidi  are  under  the 
immediate  rule  of  the  Governor-general  of  India. 
The  area  of  the  whole  presidency  is  687,453  square 
miles,  and  the  pop.  143,186,902.  But  the  name 
Bengal  is  now  more  usually  mplied  dther  to  the 
part  of  the  presidency  under  the  Lieutenant-govemor 
of  Bengal,  or  to  the  province  whidi  forms  a  part  of 
that  district.  The  area  of  the  former  is  246,829  square 
miles,  and  the  pop.  in  1872, 66,624,628.  The  province 
of  Bengal  is  what  is  most  generally  signified  when 
Bengal  is  spoken  of.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  21" 
and  27**  N.,  and  Ion.  86**  and  93°  B.  It  has  an  are* 
of  nearly  100,000  square  mUes,  and  a  pop.  of  about 
26,000,000.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  Nepaul,  Bootan, 
and  Assam;  B.  by  Orissa  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  s. 
by  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Burmah;  and  w.  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar.  Its  general  physical  diaracter  is 
that  of  a  champaign  country,  there  being  few  remark- 
able elevations  within  its  mnits,  though  surrounded 
with  lofty  chains  of  mountains;  the  K.  part  resting 
on  the  terraces  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  m. 
being  bounded  by  the  Garos  or  Grarrows  diain,  and 
the  w.  being  ribbed  with  ofibets  of  the  Yindhya 
Mountains.  It  is  intersected  in  all  directians  by 
rivers,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra,  whose  annual  inundations  render  the 
soil  which  they  reach  extremely  fertile,  particularly 
in  the  production  of  rice,  of  which  it  yields  immense 
crops.  In  those  tracts  where  this  advantage  is  not 
enjoyed  the  soil  is  thin,  seldom  exceeding  a  few 
inches  in  depth.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
general  fertility  of  the  country  the  crops  sometiinfaB 
fail,  chiefly  through  the  abundance  of  the  periodical 
rains,  when  all  the  horrors  of  famine  ensue — the  un> 
fortunate  natives  dying  by  thousands  of  Btarvation. 
The  most  inhospitable  part  of  Bengal  is  what  is  called 
the  Sunderbund$  (from  beiog  covered  with  the  soon- 
dru  or  sunder  tree),  tibat  portion  of  the  country 
tiux>ugh  which  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Ganges 
seek  the  sea^  or  the  space  lying  between  the  river 
Hoogly  and  Chittagong,  about  160  miles  from  E.  to 
w.,  and  about  160  from  v.  to  8.  This  district  is  in- 
fested with  tigers,  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
water-courses  or  nullahs,  and  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous sheets  of  stagnant  water  called  jheela,  which 
abound  with  fish  and  water-fowl,  and  are  modi 
resorted  to  by  alligators.  The  greater  part  of  these 
contain  no  water  during  the  dry  season. 

Geology  and  Mineralt. — ^In  the  N.  part  of  Bengal, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  is  a  band  of  tertiary 
formation;  B.  from  which,  and  along  the  oanne  of 
the  Ganges,  more  espedaUy  b.  from  that  river,  and 
induding  the  greater  part  oi.  its  delta  and  that  of  the 
Brahmapootra^  the  country  is  wholly  oon^Kwed  <^ 
alluvium  or  modem  detritus.  Calcutta  stands  upon 
strata  of  the  transition  series,  which  stretdi  w.  into 
Bahar,  and  are  flanked  N.  and  s.  by  tracts  of  crystal- 
line formation.  In  the  Garos  Hills  ooal,  iron,  and 
limestone  are  found;  and  nitre  effloresces  on  the  sur- 
face round  Calcutta  and  elsewhere.  Mineral  springs 
are  not  numerous. 

Rivera. — The  prindpal  rivers,  besides  the  Gangv» 
and  Brahmapootra^  the  latter  of  which  enters  the 
province  at  its  n.e.  extremity,  and  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  near  the  prindpal  embouchure  of  the 
Ganges,  are  the  Soobunreka,  whidi  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  in  lat.  21°  36'  N.,  8.8. w.  of  the  Hoogly: 
the  Cosi  or  Coosee,  which  rises  near  Ehatamandoo 
in  Nepaul,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  near  Bha^nl- 
pore,  in  lat.  26*  20'  v.;  and  the  I>umood%  which, 
rising  in  Bahar,  falls  into  the  Hoogly  abont  2S 
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below  Calcutta.  There  are  numerouB  other  streams 
of  leas  note,  mostly  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapoote,  or  their  lax^ger  affluents. 

Climate. — ^There  is  more  regularity  in  the  changes 
of  the  seaaonB  in  Bengal  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
part  of  India;  but  it  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of 
heat,  which,  added  to  the  humidity  of  its  surface 
and  the  heavy  dews  that  fall,  renders  it  generally 
unhealthy  to  Europeans.  The  prevalence  of  hot 
winds,  which  are  sometimes  loaded  with  sandy  par- 
tides,  is  another  source  of  disease.  The  seasons  are 
diHtinguished  by  the  terms  hot,  cold,  and  rainy. 
The  hot  season  continues  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  May,  within  which  period  the 
thermometer  frequently  rises  to  100°,  sometimes  to 
110".  The  month  of  September  is  also  often  in- 
tensely hot,  and  when  so  is  the  most  unhealthy  period 
of  the  year  to  natives  as  well  as  Europeans,  owing 
to  the  profuse  exhalations  from  stagnant  waters  left 
by  the  inundations,  and  from  a  rank  decaying  vege- 
tation. The  rainy  season  commences  in  June,  and 
lasts  till  October.  During  the  first  two  months  of 
this  p^od  the  rain  is  frequently  so  heavy  that 
6  inches  of  water  have  fallen  in  one  day,  the  annual 
average  being  from  70  to  80  inches.  It  is  in  this 
season  that  the  intmdations  take  place,  and  that  the 
Ganges  overflows  its  delta,  covering  the  land  with 
its  waters  for  more  than  100  miles.  The  cold  sea- 
son, the  most  grateful  and  healthy  of  any  to  Euro- 
peans, continues  from  November  to  Februiury,  during 
which  period  K.  winds  prevail,  with  a  clear  sky. 

Natural  Productions. — ^Almost  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  pulse  are  grown  in  Bengal;  but  rice  (called  also 
paddy)  is  the  most  generally  cultivated,  being  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  province  in  an  endless 
variety  of  species.  Forming  the  chief  article  of 
food  much  care  is  bestowed  on  its  cultivation;  em- 
bankments are  formed  to  retain  the  water  indis- 
pensable to  its  growth  on  the  plains,  and  reservoirs 
are  formed  on  the  higher  grounds  for  irrigating  the 
lands  below.  Millet  (called  also  jowary)  is  aim  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  in  the  w.  districtB  large 
quantities  of  maize  are  grown.  At  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  colder  season  wheat  and  barley  are 
sown,  and  are  reaped  before  the  rains  set  in.  The 
next  most  important  vegetable  productions  of  the 
province  are  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  mul- 
berry, and  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  manufac- 
tured. The  fruits  are  pine-apples,  citrons,  lemons, 
limes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes,  almonds,  tamar- 
inds, and  plantains.  Apples  and  pears  are  met  with 
in  the  v.  districts,  but  there  only.  Orchards  of 
mango-trees  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Bengal, 
the  fruit  being  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  in 
general  demand  during  the  hot  months.  Few  coun- 
tries equal,  and  none  surpass,  Bengal  for  useful  timber. 

AnimaU. — ^The  wild  animals  are  lions,  tigers,  ele- 
phants, boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  hyenas, 
leopards,  panthers,  lynxes,  hares,  deer,  zebras,  buf- 
faloes, antelopes,  apes,  and  monkeys.  The  most  for- 
midable of  all  these  ftniTWftIa  not  excepting  the  lion, 
IB  the  tiger,  which  here  attains  its  utmost  size,  and 
perhaps  also  its  greatest  ferocity.  The  domestic 
animals  ure  native  horses,  thin,  ill-shaped  animals, 
and  not  well  adapted  for  any  kind  of  labour;  cattle, 
of  a  very  inferior  breed,  being  extremely  small  and 
imserable-looking;  sheep,  likewise  of  dindnutive  size, 
with  very  coarse  hairy  wool,  but  when  well  fed  their 
flesh  is  excellent.  Hogs  and  goats  are  also  plentiful, 
and  buffaloes  are  domesticated  for  the  sake  of  their 
milk.  Reptiles  are  numerous  and  formidable,  in- 
cluding gavials,  a  kind  of  crocodile,  with  which  the 
larger  rivers  are  infested;  and  amongst  the  serpent 
tribe,  many  of  which  are  highly  poisonous,  the  d^idly 
oobra-de-capello.     Turtles,  frogs,  and  lizards  also 


abound,  with  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  The  turtle  are 
chiefly  procured  from  the  island  of  Cheduba,  in  the 
Bay  of  BengaL  Fish  are  so  exceedingly  plentiful  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  class  of  in- 
habitants. Grame,  poultry,  and  watei^f owl  of  all  de- 
scriptions abound  in  Bengal,  particularly  ducks,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  variety,  and  most  of  them  of 
a  superior  kind.  The  gigantic  crane,  commonly  called 
the  adjutant,  from  the  stately  air  with  which  he  struts 
about,  frequents  the  towns  in  considerable  numbers, 
performing  the  office  of  scavenger  by  clearing  the 
streets  of  garbage,  in  consideration  of  which  duty  he 
enjoys  an  entire  immunity  from  all  disturbance;  his 
principal  food  is  offal,  toads,  lizards,  serpents,  and 
insects.  Crows,  kites,  sparrows,  and  other  small  birds 
are  numerous. 

AffrieuUwre. — ^There  being  few  gardeners  by  pro- 
fession in  India,  vegetables  are  grown  mostly  by  f ar^ 
mors,  who,  however,  meet  with  little  demand  for 
them  from  the  natives,  who  have  never  acquired  a 
relish  for  them,  not  even  for  the  potato^  which  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  excepting  in  the  gardens  of 
Europeans.  The  plant  called  pat,  from  which  a  stout 
cordage  and  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  is  made,  is  largely 
cultivated  in  BengaL  It  will  grow  on  almost  any 
description  of  land;  is  sown  generally  in  May,  and 
out  down  in  August  and  September.  It  attains  to  a 
height  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  after  being  cut  is  steeped  in 
water  for  about  ten  days,  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  sub- 
stance like  hemp.  The  greater  part  of  this  crop  is 
cultivated  by  those  who  use  or  manufacture  it,  almost 
all  the  Hindoo  farmers  weaving  doth  from  it.  About 
a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  is  sold  for  exportation. 
The  sunn-plant,  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
Spanish  broom,  is  now  pretty  extensively  cultivated 
and  exported  to  this  country,  affording  excellent  ma- 
terial for  both  sails  and  cordage,  and  being  made 
into  fishing-nets  by  the  natives.  Cotton  is  grown 
over  all  India,  but  the  best  of  the  herbaceous  Idnd  is 
raised  in  Bengal  and  on  the  Coromandd  coast ;  the 
finest  grows  on  light  rodcy  soiL  The  cotton  seed  is 
sown  in  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  is  gathered 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June, 
the  produce  varying  from  600  to  about  800  lbs«  an 
acre.  In  the  absence  of  rain  the  cotton  field  is  wa- 
tered every  eight  or  twdve  days,  four  men  watering 
about  an  acre  a  day.  The  cotton  of  India  is  gener- 
ally inferior  to  that  of  North  and  South  America; 
but  this  is  believed  to  be  wholly  owing  to  careless 
cultivation,  and  to  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  it 
is  prepared  for  the  market.  Sugar-cane  is  cultivated 
throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges,  but  not 
to  sudi  an  extent  as  might  be  expected.  The  export 
of  sugar  in  1869  was  only  199,848  cwts.,  of  an  esti- 
mated value  of  £216,952.  Where  a  proper  system 
of  agriculture  is  observed,  one  crop  only  of  sugar- 
cane is  grown  on  the  same  fidd  in  three  years.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  sugar-cane,  the  Khagra  and  Kajoli. 
The  former  is  a  ydlow  hard  cane,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  finger;  the  other  is  much  thicker,  is  deeply 
stained  with  purple,  and  often  attains  a  height  of  12 
and  14  feet.  The  Kajoli  is  by  far  the  most  produc- 
tive, but  the  most  troublesome  to  cultivate,  and 
therefore  avoided  by  the  most  indolent  farmers — ^the 
land  on  which  (it  is  grown  requiring  ten  or  twdve 
double  ploughings,  and  a  great  deal  of  manure.  These 
ploughings  take  place  between  October  and  January; 
the  cuttings,  about  a  foot  in  length,  are  planted  in 
February  and  March,  and  are  cut  between  the  middle 
of  December  and  the  end  of  the  following  March. 
Extensive  fanners,  and  these  oidy,  cut  so  much  as  an 
acre  of  cane  in  a  year.  One  mill,  and  one  set  of  im- 
plements used  in  inspissating  the  juice,  thus  serve 
for  several  farms.  The  mill  and  implements  gener- 
ally belong  to  some  wealthy  man,  who  lets  them  out 
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on  hire.  Although  the  expense  of  cultivating  sugar 
is  more  than  that  of  cultivating  grain,  the  profit  ac- 
cruing from  the  former  is  considerable.  Tobacco, 
which  requires  a  light  soil,  is  grown  in  three  different 
situations — ^in  rich  spots  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
fanner's  house — ^in  high  land  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  sugar-cane,  and  often  alternating  with  that  crop^ 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  crop  is  generally 
largest  in  the  first  of  these  situations,  and  most  scanty 
in  the  last.  The  betel-leaf,  famous  for  its  intoxicat- 
ing quality,  and  laigely  used  over  all  India  on  that 
account,  is  cultivated  in  what  is  called  a  vorqj  or  fort, 
and  is  carefully  protected  from  the  sun  and  wind.  So 
great  a  luxury  is  this  plant  considered,  and  such  the 
importance  attached  to  it>  that  its  cultivators  form 
one  of  the  nine  tribes  of  tradesmen  that  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  pure.  A  betel  garden  lasts  from  twelve 
to  thirty  years,  yielding  tiie  best  return  of  any  land 
in  Bengal  Indigo  being  one  of  the  principal  luticles 
of  foreign  commerce  wiUi  Bengal,  ia  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  that  province.  It  is  however  a  very  un- 
certain crop,  and  both  the  soils  chosen  for  it  and  the 
seasons  for  sowing  it  are  various.  The  land  most 
commonly  selected  is  high,  sandy,  and  in  general 
poor.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  in  March,  April, 
and  May,  and  is  fit  for  cutting  in  four  months  after; 
its  cultivation  is  neither  so  laborious  nor  expensive  as 
that  of  rice.  Indigo  is  also  grown  on  the  flat  sandy 
banks  of  rivers,  which  are  inundated  in  the  rainy 
season;  but  here  the  additional  risk  is  run  of  the 
waters  rising  earlier  than  usual,  in  which  case  the 
crop  is  overwhelmed  and  entirely  lost.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  produce  of  indigo  in  Bengal  has  not  in- 
creased in  any  degree  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  Bengal  is  per- 
haps unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  cultivation  of  the  land  requires  little  effort^ 
and  large  crops  are  obtained  without  the  applica- 
tion of  any  other  manure  than  the  sediment  or 
mud  deposited  by  the  inundations.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  how  far  this  facility  is  good,  since  it  seems 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  all  attempts  at 
improvement  either  in  the  science  of  agriculture 
itself,  or  in  the  implements  used  in  its  practice. 
The  Indian  plough  is  of  wretched  construction,  having 
neither  coulter  nor  mould-board,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts it  wants  even  the  share,  while  the  animals  by 
which  it  is  dragged,  two  oxen  or  cows,  are  miserable 
half -starved  creatures.  The  reaping-hook  (koHya)  is 
a  most  inefi^dent  implement — ^the  curved  or  cutting 
part  of  the  blade  is  6  inches  long  by  1^  broad,  wi^ 
teeth  like  a  saw — ^the  handle  is  about  4^  inches  long. 
The  dengki,  by  which  the  husks  are  separated  from 
the  grain,  is  another  wretched  implement,  and  so  ill 
adapted  to  its  purposes  that  one-fifth  part  of  the 
whole  grain  is  sacrificed  in  the  operation.  Nearly  all 
the  other  implements  in  use  are  of  an  equally  rude 
add  imperfect  description.  Hotation  of  crops  and  the 
use  of  fallows  are  unknown  to  the  farmers  of  India; 
the  land  is  generally  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and 
the  inclosures  everywhere  bad.  Grain  is  trodden 
out  by  oxen,  and  stacking  com  is  unusual,  the  com 
being  often  left  exposed  to  the  weather.  Irrigation, 
however,  is  well  understood — ^necessity  giving  rise  to 
invention — and  is  accomplished  by  the  most  ingenious 
and  efficient  means.  Farms  are  generally  small,  vary- 
ing from  1  to  20  acres,  and  are  oppressively  high 
rented;  the  consequence  is  that  the  fanners  are  most 
of  them  miserably  poor,  and  are  without  the  means 
of  effecting  improvements  of  any  kind.  Another 
obstacle  to  improvement  is  the  mixture  of  occupa- 
tions— the  peasants  indifferently  quitting  the  plough 
to  use  the  loom,  and  the  loom  to  resume  the  plougL 

Manufaeturu. — The  principal  manufactures  are 
oottoQ  piece-goods  of  various  descriptions,  calicoes, 


blanketing,  diaper,  chintzes,  woven  sdlks  and  taffetas, 
pack-thread  and  sail-cloth.  Muslins  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  texture  were  formerly  made 
at  Dacc%  a  city  in  this  province,  but  the  manufac- 
ture is  now  extinct.  'Some  of  these  fabrics,'  says 
Tavemier,  'were  so  fine  that  they  could  hardly  be 
felt  in  the  hand,  and  the  thread  when  spun  was 
scarce  dsscemible.'  In  Ward's  History,  &c.,  of  the 
Hindoos  this  character  of  the  muslin  of  Dacca  is 
confirmed;  though  perhaps  in  both  cases  it  is  a  little 
exaggerated.  '  When  this  muslin  is  laid  on  the  grass,' 
says  the  latter,  '  and  the  dew  has  fallen  upon  it,  it  is 
no  longer  discernible.'  In  the  hyperbolical  but  poeti- 
cal language  of  the  East  these  delicate  airy  fabrics 
were  designated  as  'webs  of  woven  wind.'  The  ex- 
traordinary fineness  and  beauty  of  India  muslins, 
manuf actued  under  the  disadvantages  of  rude  ma- 
chinery and  ill-prepared  material,  is  (Attributed  to  the 
exquisitely  fine  sense  of  touch  possewed  by  the  Hin- 
doos, an  difeminate  people,  to  their  patience  and  gen- 
tleness, and  to  the  hei«ditazy  continuance  of  a  par- 
ticular spedes  of  manufacture  in  famiUes  through 
many  generations.  The  delicate  formation  and  flexi- 
bility of  their  fingers  is  equally  remarkable,  and  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  rigid  dumsy  fingers 
of  the  European.  iThe  extinction  of  the  muslin  manu- 
factures of  India  has  been  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  successful  competition  of  this  country,  and  to 
the  drcumstanoe  of  British  fabrics  being  subject  to 
no  duty  in  Bengal,  while  high  duties  were  levied  on 
the  fabrics  of  Bengal  in  Britain.  In  1831  a  great 
number  of  natives  of  the  highest  respectability  indi- 
vidually petitioned  the  lords  of  the  privy-ooundl  ^to 
allow  tibe  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  of  Beng^  to  be  used 
in  Great  Britain  free  of  duty,  or  at  the  same  rate 
which  may  be  chai^ped  on  Britiish  fabric  oonaumed  in 
Bengal'  The  petition  was  not  complied  with.  Large 
quantities  of  a  coarse  doth  called  taJt  or  cKot%  manu- 
factured from  pat,  a  plant  formerly  n)oken  of,  are 
made  in  various  districts  of  Bengal,  and  many  of  the 
poorer  people  are  dothed  with  a  coarse  linen  (mtgiU) 
prepared  from  the  same  material. 

Comm&rct. — ^The  trade  of  Bengal  with  Britain  is 
at  once  extensive  and  various.  The  chief  importK 
are  metals,  foreign  wines  and  spirits,  beer,  woollen 
and  cotton  doths,  cotton  yam,  glass^  and  hardware; 
the  ei^rts,  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  saltpetre,  and  lac  dye.  Bengal  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  with  France,  China  and  Japan, 
Straits  Settlements,  &c.  The  total  imports  of  mer> 
chandise  into  Bengal  in  the  year  ending  3l8t  March, 
1871,  were  valued  at  £17,055,258;  the  exports  of 
merdiandise  during  the  same  period  at  £22,935,332. 
The  treasure  imported  was  £1,533,448;  exported, 
£018,565.  In  1849-50  the  imports  into  Bengal  wera 
of  the  value  of  £6,497,114,  the  exports  £10,932,71^ 

PtopUf  Education,  Soeial  and  Domutic  Condition^ 
dsc. — ^The  natives  of  Bengal  are  generally  handsome, 
particularly  when  young,  though  slightiy  formed, 
and  small  of  stature;  their  colour  varies  from  light 
olive  to  dark  brown;  faces  oval,  hair  and  eyes  uni- 
versally black.  Their  dispositions  are  lively,  and 
thdr  manners  nuld  and  polite;  but  their  bad  qualities 
are  numerous,  and  their  moral  character  generall y 
e:u:eedingly  low.  They  are  overbearing  to  inferiora; 
strangers  to  truth,  honesty,  and  good  faith,  and  in- 
corrigible cheats  and  pilferers.  The  lower  classes  li\  e 
in  a  state  of  continual  warfare  with  each  other,  and 
there  are  few  families  without  internal  divisions,  ac- 
companied by  the  most  bitter  and  lasting  enmities. 
They  want  courage  to  meet  their  enemies  in  open 
combat,  and  to  commit  thefts  attended  by  danger; 
but  have  little  hesitation  in  murdering  and  robbing* 
when  darkness  or  other  drcumstanoea  promise  a  sal u 
perpetration  of  these  crimes. 
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It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  India,  that 
education  should  be  there  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
first  rudiments  of  education  are  usually  given  in  small 
schools  called  patthalas,  in  which  the  fees  are  ex- 
tremely low,  and  in  which  only  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  taught.  The  greater  number  of  these 
schools  are  free  f ix^  government  control,  but  a  large 
and  important  body  of  educationid  institutions  which 
ore  to  a  great  extent  fed  from  the  village  patshalas 
are  connected  with  government.  The  highest  of 
these  institutions  is  the  Calcutta  University,  with  the 
four  faculties  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 
The  entrance  examination  is  open  to  all  persons  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  but  if  they 
wish  to  proceed  farther,  they  must  enter  one  of  the 
colleges  or  schools  affiJdated  to  the  university.  Of 
these  affiliated  institutions,  the  first  are,  the  general 
colleges,  or  those  which  instruct  in  the  course  of  the 
faculty  of  arts.  Next  to  these  come  the  special  col- 
leges, under  which  term  are  included  law  classes 
attached  to  general  colleges.  Then  there  are  the 
higher-class  English  schools,  which  educate  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  university  entrance  exunination;  the 
middle-class  English  schools,  educating  up  to  a  stand- 
ard two  years  below  the  former;  the  middle  and 
lower  class  vernacular  schools,  normal  schools,  &c. 
An  important  auxiliary  to  the  schools  of  the  province 
is  furnished  by  the  system  of  scholarships  by  which 
the  best  instruction  is  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest  student.  The  number  of  pupils  in  state 
schools  and  colleges  was  163,854  in  1870-71.  Chil- 
dren usually  go  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  are 
instructed  in  reading  and  writing  at  the  same  time, 
tracing  letters  on  the  floor  with  a  pencil  of  steatite ; 
at  a  more  advanced  stage  they  write  on  the  palmjrra- 
leaf  with  a  pen  (made  of  reed  or  bamboo)  a^d  ink; 
afterwards  they  begin  to  write  on  paper,  and  learn 
to  keep  accounts.  In  the  common  languages  of  the 
country  there  were  till  lately  almost  no  books  to  be 
had;  but  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  it,  has  now  been  printed 
in  the  various  languages  and  widely  circulated,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  number  of  other  works.  The 
English  language  is  now,  however,  making  rapid 
strides  ever3rwhere  in  India. 

The  private  houses  of  Bengal  are  huts,  with  pent- 
roofs,  constructed  of  two  sloping  sides  which  meet  in  a 
ridge.  One  hut  of  this  kind  serves  the  poor  man  for 
himself,  family,  and  cattle ;  wealthy  men  increase  the 
number  of  houses  without  altering  the  plan,  and  with- 
out having  any  communication  between  the  different 
apartments.  The  walls  are  generally  made  of  mud,  and 
the  floor  is  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the 
plain,  to  prevent  its  being  flooded  in  the  rainy  season, 
which,  however,  is  not  always  accomplished,  in  which 
case  the  family  have  to  wade  through  mud  to  reach 
the  door.  The  frames  of  the  houses  consist  of  bamboos 
tied  together — ^wooden  poets  and  beams  being  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  houses  of  the  wealtiiy  only. 
The  huts  collectively  sufficient  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  family  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  common  fence. 
Fanners  have  in  general  larger  and  better  houses 
than  people  living  in  towns.  A  rich  farmer  will 
sometimes  have  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  huts 
within  his  inclosure. — ^The  expense  of  maintaining 
the  table  of  a  Hindoo  family  of  high  rank  and 
station,  with  eight  domestics,  exclusive  of  the  master 
and  mistress,  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Masters  at 
about  j£167  per  annum.  The  maintenance  of  a 
common  labourer,  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  is 
estimated  at  between  £8  and  £9  per  annum — ^his 
whole  expenses  at  about  £12.  Intermediate  classes, 
with  one  or  two  more  in  family,  vary  according  to 
position  from  £87  to  £33  and  £15  per  annum  for 
food  alone,  which  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  wheaten 
Vol.  I. 


flour,  fish,  vegetables,  and  butter,  with  various  condi- 
ments and  seasonings.  In  the  case  of  the  labourer 
there  is  neither  flour,  fish,  vegetables,  nor  butter,  the 
chief  food  of  that  class  being  a  coarse  description  of 


nee. 


History. — ^The  English  first  established  themselves 
in  Bengal  in  1656,  when,  through  the  influence  of  an 
English  medical  man  named  Boughton,  the  East 
India  Company  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi  to  locate  themselves  on  the  right  baidc  of 
the  river  Hoogly.  Thirty  years  afterwards  the  Com- 
pany's factors,  having  had  a  rupture  with  the  Moslem 
commander  at  the  place  where  they  were  located, 
removed  to  Calcutta,  then  the  village  of  Chuttanutty, 
where  they  continued  to  carry  on  their  trade.  In 
1700  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  being  in  want  of  money 
to  dispute  the  succession  to  the  Mogul  throne,  ob- 
tained a  large  sum  from  the  Company  for  the  town- 
ship on  which  their  factory  stood  at  Calcutta,  and 
some  adjacent  lands.  Seven  years  afterwards,  namely, 
in  1707,  Calcutta  was  erected  into  a  presidency,  and 
the  foundation  of  British  power  in  India  laid — pre- 
senting a  striking  proof  of  the  superior  energy  of  the 
British  character,  there  having  been  settlements  in 
India  by  the  Portuguese,  Butch,  French,  and  Banes, 
previous  to,  and  contemporary  with,  the  location  of 
the  English  in  that  quarter  of  the  world;  but  the 
mighty  achievement  of  attaining  the  supremacy  in 
that  vast  empire  could,  it  appears,  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  British.  For  nearly  half  a  oentury  the 
Company  pursued  a  peaceful  and  profitable  commerce ; 
but  at  the  expiry  of  that  period,  1756,  Calcutta  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  Soubahdar  of  Bengal,  who 
threw  the  Englishmen  he  found  there,  147  in  number, 
into  a  dungeon,  the  well-known  black  hole  of  Calcutta, 
where  123  of  them  perished  in  eleven  hours.  In  the 
ensuing  year  Calcutta  vnM  retaken  by  Lord  Clive — 
an  event  which  was  followed  by  a  series  of  victories 
on  the  part  of  the  British  that  terminated  in  the  en- 
tire conquest  of  India. 

BEN-GAZI,  a  town  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli, 
capital  of  Barca,  and  next  to  Tripoli  the  most  im- 
portant seaport  of  the  regency.  It  stands  on  the  e. 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidrah,  on  a  sand  dune  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  salt-water  lagoon.  It  is 
wretchedly  built,  most  of  the  houses  being  constructed 
of  mud  or  of  rough  stones  cemented  with  mud.  The 
harbour  is  fast  becoming  sanded  up,  and  admits  only 
small  vessels;  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  trade, 
cattle,  com,  &c.,  being  exported,  especially  to  Malta. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  government  house, 
the  barracks,  and  the  Frai^dscan  monastery.  Pop. 
6000-7000. 

BENGEL,  John  Albakus,  a  famous  German 
theologian,  bom  in  1687  at  Winneden  in  Wiirtem- 
bei^,  studied  at  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1713 
became  a  preacher  and  professor  at  Benkendorf. 
His  chief  studies  were  the  fathers  of  the  church  and 
the  New  Testament.  He  died,  after  having  been 
appointed  to  several  offices,  in  1752.  Bengel  was 
the  first  Lutheran  theologian  who  applied  to  the 
critidsm  of  the  New  Testament  a  comprehensive 
spirit,  which  embraced  the  subject  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  manifested  the  power  of  patient  investi- 
gation which  the  study  required.  His  suggestions 
for  the  correction  of  the  text  are  particularly  valuable. 

BENGEB,  Elizabkth  Ooilvt,  an  historical  au- 
thoress of  some  note,  was  the  daughter  of  a  purser  in 
the  navy,  and  bom  at  Wells,  Somersetshire,  in  1778. 
She  early  displayed  a  turn  for  literature,  but  her 
straitened  means  preventing  her  from  gratifying  this 
taste  by  the  purchase  of  b^ks,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  perusing  the  opened  books  in  a  bookseller^s  window, 
and  would  return  day  after  day  to  see  if  the  page 
had  been  turned  over.    In  1802  she  removed  with 
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her  mother  to  London,  and  was  then  enabled  through 
the  kindness  of  friends  to  procure  the  means  of  im- 
proving her  mind  and  extending  her  studies.  Her 
first  literary  attempts,  including  a  poem  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  and  two  novels,  attracted 
little  attention ;  but  having  directed  her  energies  to 
historical  biography,  her  labours  in  this  department 
were  attended  with  greater  success.  The  principal 
of  these  are  her  Memoirs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots, 
and  of  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia.  She  also  wrote 
the  Lives  of  Anne  Boleyn,  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton, and  of  John  Tobin,  the  dramatist.  Miss  Bengei^s 
chief  merits  are  the  clearness  of  her  style  and  her 
industry  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  facts. 
Throughout  her  life  she  suffered  much  from  ill  health. 
She  died  in  1827. 

BENGUELA,  a  little-known  district  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese  on  the  w.  coast  of  South  Africa,  lying 
between  lat.  11°  and  17**  8.,  and  bounded,  n.  by 
Angola,  E.  by  the  Cunene  Kiver,  b.  by  Nourse's  Biver, 
and  w.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  interior  of  the 
country  is  mountainous,  the  direction  of  the  elevated 
lands  'being  from  N.E.  to  8.W.  It  is  well  ws^tered, 
having  numerouB  springs  and  lakes,  many  of  the 
latter  brackish,  and  some  salt;  and  being  thickly  in- 
tersected by  rivers  and  streams.  Its  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  including  every  description  of  produce 
peculiar  to  tropical  countries.  The  slopes  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  cedars, 
palms,  date-trees,  tamarinds,  &c.  The  vine,  the 
banana^  ananas,  and  other  descriptions  of  tropical 
fruit,  also  abound.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  grain;  but  from  indolence  and  want  of 
«kill  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  little  is  grown.  The 
larger  and  fiercer  animals  of  the  African  wilds  are 
numerous  in  this  district,  such  as  lions,  rhinoceroses, 
elephimts,  and  hippopotami.  Zebras,  deer,  and  ante- 
lopes are  likewise  abtmdant.  Horses  are  scaree,  but 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  plentiful.  The  ostrich  and 
the  peacock  are  found  here,  the  latter  wild  in  the 
woods.  Beptiles  of  all  sorts,  harmless  and  dangerous, 
are  met  with  everywhere.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  district  consists  of  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum, 
and  crystals.     Gold  and  silver  have  also  been  found. 

BENGUELA,  a  town  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa, 
capital  of  the  above  district,  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  a  charming  but  very  imhealthy  valley.  It  con- 
sists of  well-built  houses,  for  the  most  part  of  a  single 
story,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  lined  on  each  side  with  fine  trees. 
Trade  is  very  limited,  and  only  shows  some  activity 
when  the  caravans  arrive,  bringing  ivory,  wax,  gum 
copal,  &c.    Pop.  estimated  at  8000. 

BENHADAD,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Syria. 
They  are  all  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  second,  who  was  equally  remark- 
able for  his  arrogance  in  prosperity  and  his  craven 
spirit  in  adversity.  He  first  sent  an  insolent  message 
to  Ahab,  claiming  himself  and  all  his  subjects  aa  his 
slaves;  and  after  Ahab,  with  more  spirit  than  he 
usually  manifested,  encountered  and  signally  defeated 
him,  Benhadad,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner,  sent  a  message  abjectly  begging  his 
life.  Ahab  was  impolitic  enough  to  grant  it,  and 
Bcnhadad,  disregarding  all  his  promises,  proved  a 
bitter  and  formidable  enemy  to  ms  successor.  He 
was  at  last  murdered  by  his  captain,  Hazael,  about 
B.C.  890. 

BENICABLO,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  in 
the  province  of  Castcllon,  surrounded  with  walls, 
having  an  old  castle,  a  fine  church,  manufactures  of 
ropes  and  sail-cloth,  and  tanneries,  distilleries,  &c.  It 
i4  chiefly  noted  as  being  the  place  of  export  of  the 
red  wines  called  by  its  name  which  are  produced  in 
jjTvat  abundance  in  the  surroundincr  country.     These 


wines  arc  chiefly  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  be  mixed  with 
clarets,  or  to  England  to  be  manufactured  into  port. 
Pop.  6989. 

BENIN,  a  negro  country  or  kingdom  of  West 
Africa^  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Gulf  of  Guinea^  extend- 
ing along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Benin  River, 
and  to  some  distance  inland,  but  the  limits  are  not 
accurately  known.  The  capital  is  Benin,  a  town  of 
some  15,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  river  Benin 
or  Formosa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  consist- 
ing of  day-built  houses  neatly  thatched  with  reeds^ 
straw,  or  leaves.  The  coast  is  thickly  indented  with 
estuaries,  some  of  them  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
studded  with  islands.  The  country  is  flat  for  some 
distance  inland,  when  it  begins  gradually  to  rise,  till 
it  attains  a  height  of  between  2000  and  3000  feetw 
It  is  very  well  wooded,  and  being  likewise  well 
watered,  it  is  rich  in  all  the  vegetable  productions  of 
the  tropics.  Cotton  is  indigenous,  and  its  wool  U 
woven  into  doth  by  the  women.  Sugar-cane  of  good 
quality  is  grown;  the  soil  is  laid  out  in  square  jSots, 

Producing  yams,  plantains,  Canada  and  Indian  com. 
?he  religion  is  Fetichism.  Human  sacrifices  are 
numerous,  and  cruelty,  in  its  most  atrodous  forms, 
is  characteristic  of  the  people  and  the  government. 
There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  salt,  pedm-oil,  and 
blue  coral,  and  also  in  slaves. 

BENI-SIJ]^,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  diief 
trading  places  of  the  country,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  70  miles  B.  from  Cairo  and  20  miles 
S.B.  of  Faioum,  of  which  town  it  is  the  port.  An 
annual  and  well-frequented  market  is  held  in  the 
neighbourhood    Pop.  5000  to  6000. 

BENJAMIN  BE  TUDELA,  so  called  becaose 
bom  at  Tudela,  in  Navarre,  in  the  twelfth  century,  i» 
chiefly  known  by  his  travds  over  huge  portions  of 
Europe,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Ethiopia.  As  the  fint  European  traveller  who 
penetrated  far  into  the  East,  he  furnishes  a  great 
amount  of  curious  and  interesting  information,  and 
though  by  no  means  free  either  from  error  or  f able^ 
proves  himself  worthy  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  he  has  always  been  hdd  among  his  Jewish 
countrymen  for  the  soimdness  of  his  judgment  and 
the  extent  of  his  learning.  His  Itinerary,  first 
printed  in  Hebrew  at  Constantinople  in  1543,  was 
translated  very  imperfectly  by  Arius  Montanus  into 
Latin,  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  youthful  geniuit 
Baratier  into  French,  and  also  into  English  and 
Dutch.  The  best  edition  of  the  Itinerary  is  that  of 
Asher  (London  and  Berlin,  1840-41),  which  contains 
an  English  translation. 

BENLAWERS,  a  huge  pyramidal  mountain  in 
Breadalbane,  Perthshire,  on  the  v.  bank  of  Loch  Tay, 
3945  feet  above  the  level  of  the«sea. 

BENLEDI,  a  moimtaui  lying  K.w.  of  Callander. 
Perthshire,  reaching  to  the  height  of  3009  feet  abovo 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  plaop^ 
of  public  worship  of  the  Druids.  On  its  top  there  i» 
a  small  loch. 

BENLOMOND,  a  mountain  on  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Stirlingshire,  on  the  E.  shore  of  Looh 
Lomond,  of  a  longitudinal  shape,  and  consisting  morv 
of  a  collection  and  pile  of  swelling  knolls  than  of  a 
single  hill.  It  is  divided  into  three  great  stages  iii 
the  ascent,  each  rising  above  the  other  to  the  top, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  3195  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  On  the  south-eastern  aide  it  presents  a 
sheer  predpice  of  about  2000  feet.  From  the  river 
of  Bowardennan,  on  the  B.  shore  of  the  lodi,  to  tbv 
summit,  the  distance  is  6  miles  of  a  continued  ascent, 
which  in  general  requires  three  houra.  The  lower 
part  of  this  mountainous  cluster  is  well  wooded  and 
verdant,   and   the    upper   regions  afford   excellcut 
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heathy  posture.  It  coxnmandB  a  most  extensive 
prospect  of  the  vale  of  Stirlingshire,  the  Lothians, 
the  Clyde,  Ayrshire,  Isle  of  Man,  hills  of  Antrim, 
and  all  the  surrounding  Highland  territory.  Like 
Benlawers  this  is  one  of  the  botanical  gardens  of  the 
Highlands. 

BENMOKE  (the  great  mountain),  a  conical  hill 
betwixt  Loch  Dochart  and  Loch  Yoil,  -western  part 
of  Perthshire,  among  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder.  It 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  3818  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

BEN-MTJICH-DHUr,  or  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  the 
second  highest  mountain  in  Scotland,  is  situated  in 
the  south-west  comer  of  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Banffshire.  It  is  a  granitic  mass,  rising  to 
the  height  of  4296  feet,  and  forms  one  of  a  cluster  of 
lofty  mountains,  among  which  are  Brae-riach,  Caim- 
toul,  Cairngorm,  Ben-a-bourd,  and  Ben-A'an.  Its 
upper  parts  are  bare  of  vegetation.  The  view  from 
the  top  includes  the  Moray  Firth,  the  hills  of  Caith- 
ness and  Sutherland,  Bennevis,  Benmore,  &c. 

BENNE  VTS,  now  ascertained  to  be  the  most  lofty 
mountain  in  Great  Britain,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Invemess-shire,  immediately 
E.  of  Fort- William  and  the  opening  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal  into  Loch  Eil.  It  rises  from  the  brink 
of  the  latter  piece  of  water  to  the  height  of  4406  feet. 
In  dear  weather  a  view  can  be  obtained  from  its 
summit  athwart  nearly  the  whole  of  the  n.  of  Scot- 
land from  sea  to  sea.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
fine  brown  porphyry,  and  contains  red  granite  of  a 
beautiful  grain.  It  has  some  very  lofty  precipices, 
and  in  its  fissures  the  snow  remains  immelted,  even 
in  the  warmest  weather. 

BENNINGSEN,  Levin  Augustus,  Baron  von, 
Kussian  commander-in-chief,  bom  at  Bnmswick  in 
1745,  early  entered  into  the  Russian  service,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  great  gallantry  in  the  war 
against  Poland,  under  the  Empress  Catharine  II. 
He  acted  a  diief  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
palace  against  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  In  1806  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Russian  amiy  which 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Prussians,  but 
before  his  arrival  the  Prussians  were  defeated  at 
Jena.  He  afterwards  fought  the  murderous  battle 
of  Eylau,  and  the  battie  of  Friedland.  After  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  he  retired  to  his  estates.  In  1813  he 
led  a  Russian  amy,  called  the  'army  of  Poland,'  into 
Saxony,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipag,  and  block- 
aded B^ambuig.  After  commanding  the  army  in  the 
8.  of  Russia,  he  finally  settied  in  ISb  native  country, 
and  died  Oct.  3, 1826.  He  is  the  author  of  Thoughts 
on  Certain  Points  requisite  for  an  Officer  of  Light 
Cavalry  to  be  Acquainted  with  (Riga,  1794 ;  Wihia, 
1805). 

BENNINGTON,  a  town  in  Veraaont,  XJ.  States, 
situated  in  a  good  grazing  country,  and  possessing 
considerable  trade  and  manufactures.  On  Mount 
Anthony  in  this  town  there  is  a  cave  containing 
many  beautiful  x>etrif actions.  Two  important  battles 
were  fought  here  on  the  16th  of  August,  1777,  in 
both  of  which  General  Stark  at  the  head  of  1600 
American  militia  was  victorious  over  the  British. 
Pop.  2500. 

BENNO,  St.,  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Wol- 
denbeig,  bom  at  Hildesheim  in  1010,  became  (1028) 
a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  convent  of  St.  Michael 
there.  Henry  IV.  (1066)  made  him  Bishop  of 
Misnia  (Meissen),  and  favoured  him  by  repeated 
donations  of  estates  for  his  church.  Nevertheless 
Benno  took  a  secret  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Saxon  nobles  against  the  emperor,  for  which  reason 
Henry  led  him  away  prisoner  when  he  passed  Misnia, 
in  1075,  after  the  battle  on  the  Unstrut.  He  was 
afterwards  set  at  liberty,  but  several  times  proved 


fsdthless  to  the  emperor.  He  died  1107.  His  bones 
began  by  degrees  to  work  miracles;  and  Pope 
Adrian  YI.,  after  many  entreaties  from  the  Saxons, 
as  well  as  from  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  having 
received  large  sums  of  money,  placed  him  among  the 
saints.  It  was  thought  that  this  canonization  would 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Saxony. 
At  present  the  bones  of  St.  Benno  are  in  the  dty  of 
Munich,  which  has  chosen  him  for  its  patron. 

BENNOZO,  GozzoLi,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom 
in  1400,  became  the  pupil  of  Giovanni  di  Fiesole,  and 
the  imitator  of  Musacdo,  and  soon  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  all  his  contemporaries.  He  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  the  representation  of  splendid  edifices, 
landscapes,  animals,  and  scenes  of  animation  and 
gaiety.  After  visiting  Rome  he  settled  at  Pisa,  where 
his  finest  pieces  are  seen.  The  most  celebrated,  the 
Discussion  with  the  Doctors,  is  one  of  the  principal 
omaments  of  the  cathedral. 

BENSERADE,  Isaac  de,  a  poet  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIY.,  bom,  1612,  at  Lyons-la-Foret,  a  small 
town  in  Normandy,  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  ingenious  verses  for  the 
king  and  many  distinguished  persons  at  court.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  the  court, 
and  the  followers  of  the  court,  patronized  songs  of 
gallantry,  rondeaux,  triolets,  madrigals,  and  sonnets, 
containing  sallies  of  wit,  conceits,  and  effusions  of 
gallantly  in  the  affected  style  then  prevalent.  No 
one  succeeded  so  well  in  this  art  as  Benserade,  who 
was  therefore  called  by  way  of  eminence  le  poUe  de 
la  cour.  He  received  many  pensions  for  his  perform- 
ances, and  lived  at  great  expense.  Wearied  at  last 
with  the  life  which  he  led  at  court  he  retired  to  his 
country-seat,  Gentilly,  and  died  1691. 

BENSHI,  or  Banshee,  an  Irish  word  meaning 
'fairy's  wife,*  and  applied  to  a  fay  or  elf  said  to 
attadi  itself  to  a  particular  family,  and  to  appear 
before  the  death  of  any  of  its  members.  It  was  con- 
sidered rather  an  aristocratic  distinction  for  any 
family  to  have  a  banshee  attached  to  it,  and  in  the 
last  century  every  great  family  in  Ireland  boasted  of 
that  distinction.  The  Irish  banshee  is  said  always 
to  have  appeared  as  a  woman,  sometimes  old  and 
hideous,  but  sometimes  also  young  and  even  hand- 
some. Similar  superstitions  were  at  one  time  current 
with  regard  to  different  families  in  England  and 
Scotland,  sometimes  a  dove  being  the  omen  of  death, 
sometime  the  wailing  as  of  a  woman  in  distress,  and 
so  on. 

BENTHAM,  Jeremy,  a  distinguished  writer  on 
politics  and  jurisprudence,  was  bom  in  1749.  He 
studied  English  law,  but  never  appeared  at  the  bar, 
being  enabled  by  easy  circumstances  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  compositions.  He  did  not, 
however,  publish  his  chief  works  himself.  They  were 
arranged  and  translated  into  French  by  his  friend 
M.  Dumdbt,  and  printed  partly  in  Paris  and  paitly 
in  London.  Among  them  are  l^t^  de  Legislation, 
Civile  et  P^nale,  &c.  (Paris,  1802,  three  vols.),  and 
Th^rie  des  Peines  et  des  B^compenses  (London, 
1301,  two  vols.)  Bentham  advocated  a  thorough 
correction  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation.  His 
Fragments  on  Grovemment,  in  opposition  to  Black- 
stone,  appeared  anonymously  in  1776,  and  with  his 
name,  London,  1823.  In  France  his  literaiy  labours 
found  a  better  reception  than  in  England  or  Ger- 
many. A  small  pamphlet  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
n^ndon,  1821)  was  addressed  by  him  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes  during  their  discussion  of  this  subject;  and  in 
another  (Three  Tracts  relative  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Affairs,  London,  1821)  he  refuted  the 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  a  house  of  peers  in  Spain,  as 
well  as  Montesquieu's  proposition  that  judicial  forms 
arc  the  defence  of  innocence.   One  of  his  latest  works 
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was  the  Art  of  Packing  (London,  1S21),  that  is,  of 
arranging  juries  so  as  to  obtain  any  verdict  desired. 
His  previous  work,  Essaa  sur  la  Tactique  des  Assem- 
ble Legislatives,  edited  from  the  author^s  papers  by 
Etienne  Dumont  (Geneva,  1815),  and  translated  into 
German,  contains  many  useful  observations.  His 
Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legis- 
lation (London,  1823,  two  vols.)  treats  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  government  in  a  profound  and 
comprehensive  manner.  Zanobelli  has  translated 
Bentham's  Theory  of  Legal  Evidence  into  Italian 
(Bergamo,  1824,  two  vols.)  Among  the  earlier  works 
of  Bentham  was  his  Defence  of  Usury,  showing  the 
Impolicy  of  the  Present  Legal  Bestraints  on  the 
Terms  of  Pecuniary  Bargains  (1787).  Mr.  Bentham 
died  in  London,  June  6th,  1832,  leaving  his  body  to 
be  dissected  for  the  benefit  of  science.  A  complete 
edition  of  hb  works,  with  a  biography  by  Bowring, 
was  published  in  Ijondon  (eleven  vols.  1843).  He 
was  a  mian  of  primitive  manners,  unblemished  char- 
acter, and  undoubted  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  the 
people  at  laige.  He  is  considered  the  father  of  the 
Utilitarians,  or  those  moral  political  economists  who 
view  everything  as  it  is  affected  by  the  principle  of 
'the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.' 

BENTINCK,  Lord  William  Charles  Caven- 
dish, second  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Portland,  was 
1x>m  in  1774,  and  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age. 
He  served  in  the  Duke  of  York*s  campaign  in  Flui- 
ders,  and  also  in  Italy  with  the  Russian  army  under 
Suwaroff,  from  1799  to  1801.  In  1803  he  proceeded 
to  India  as  Governor  of  Madras,  returned  from  thence 
in  1805,  and  subsequently  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Corunna.  In  1810  he  visited  Sicily  as  British  pleni- 
potentiaiy,  and  commander-in-chid  of  the  English 
troops.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  expedi- 
tion is  his  bestowment  on  the  Sicilians  of  a  constitu- 
tion, which,  however,  was  overturned  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  He  conducted  in  1813  the 
expedition  from  Sicily  to  Catalonia^  and  in  1814  took 
possession  of  Genoa  on  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants 
from  French  rule.  The  same  year  he  returned  to 
England,  and  subsequentiy  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Nottingham.  In  1827,  under  Mr.  Can- 
ning*B  admuustration,  he  was  sent  to  India  as  gover- 
nor-general, and  held  that  office  till  1835,  when  he 
returned  to  England.  Among  the  principal  events 
of  Ids  administration  are  the  abolition  of  the  practice 
of  suttee,  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions  which  pro- 
hibited idl  Europeans,  except  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, from  settlmg  in  India,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  1836  he  again  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  the  city  of  Glasgow,  but 
was  now  unable  from  ill  health  to  take  any  activ'e 
share  in  political  matters.  He  died  at  Paris  on  17th 
June,  1839. 

BENTINCK,  liORD  William  Georoe  Frederick 
Cavendish,  generally  known  as  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  was  the  son  of  William  Henry  Cavendish, 
fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  and  bom  on  27th  Feb. 
1802.  He  entered  the  army,  but  quitted  it  early  to 
become  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Canniuc,  who  had 
married  his  mother's  sister.  In  1827  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  King^s  Lynn,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  borough  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Up  to  1846  he  was  a  warm  adherent  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  and  his  measures;  but  on  the  latter 
announcing  himself  in  that  year  a  convert  to  free- 
trade  principles,  Lord  George  abandoned  his  old  all  v, 
and  came  forward  as  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
leader  of  the  Protectioniste  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Disraeli  he  main- 
tcined  this  position  for  two  years,  and  though  often 
illogical,  and  sometimes  unscrupulous  in  his  state-  i 


ments,  he  nevertheless  commanded  much  attention 
by  the  vigour  imd  earnestness  of  his  oratory  and  dc* 
portment.     He  died  Sept.  21,  1848. 

BENTIVOGLIO,  Cobnelio,  cardinal  and  poet, 
bom  at  Ferrara,  1C68,  of  a  family  that  held  the 
highrat  offices  in  the  former  Bepublic  of  Bologna. 
He  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  prepress  in  the 
fine  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  theology,  and  juris- 
prudence.  While  at  Ferrara  he  patronized  the 
literary  institutions  there.  Pope  Clement  XL  made 
him  his  domestic  prelate  and  seCTetary  to  the  apos- 
tolic chamber,  and  sent  him,  in  1712,  as  nundu  to 
Paris,  where,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  he  acted  an  important  part  in  the  affair 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
regent  after  the  death  of  Louis,  was  not  favourably 
disposed  towards  him;  the  pope  therefore  transferred 
him  to  Ferrara,  and  in  1719  bestowed  on  him  the 
hat  of  a  cardinal,  and  employed  him  at  first  in  Rome, 
near  lus  own  person,  then  as  legate  a  latere  in 
Romagna,  &c.  Bentivoglio  died  in  Bome,  1732. 
Poetry  had  occupied  the  leisure  hours  of  the  learned 
cardinaL  Some  sonnets  composed  by  him  are  to  be 
found  in  Gobbi's  Collection,  voL  iii.,  and  in  other 
collections  of  his  time.  Under  the  name  of  Selvaggio 
Porpora^  he  translated  the  Thebaia  of  Stotius  into 
Italian. 

BENTIVOGLIO,  Gut  or  Guido,  celebrated  as  a 
cardinal  and  an  historian,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in 
1579.  He  studied  at  Padua  with  great  reputation, 
and  afterwards,  fixing  his  residence  at  Home,  acquired 
general  esteem  by  his  prudence  and  int^rity.  He 
was  nimcio  in  Flanders  from  1607  to  1616,  and 
afterwards  in  France  till  1621.  His  character  stood 
so  high,  that,  on  the  death  of  Urban  VIIL  in  1644, 
he  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  most  likely 
person  to  succeed  him;  but  on  entering  the  conclave 
in  the  hottest  and  most  unhealthy  season  of  the 
year,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 
aged  sixty-five  years.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  was  an 
able  politician,  and  his  lustorical  memoirs  are  such  as 
we  should  expect  from  such  a  man.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  are  his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Flan- 
ders, written  in  Italian,  and  first  published  at  Cologne, 
1630,  a  translation  of  which,  by  Henry,  earl  of 
Monmouth,  appeared  in  1654  (London,  folio);  his 
own  Memoirs,  and  a  collection  of  letters  which  are 
reckoned  among  the  best  specimens  of  epistolary 
writing  in  the  Italian  language  (an  edition  of  whidi 
was  published  at  Cambric^  in  1727). 

BENTLEY,  Richard,  a  celebrated  English  divine 
and  classical  scholar,  distinguished  as  a  polemical 
writer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  bom  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1662.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  been  a  blacksmith.  To  his 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  strong  natural  abUities, 
he  was  indebted  for  the  first  rudimente  of  his  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1682  he  left  the  university, 
and  became  usher  of  a  school  at  Spalding;  and  this 
situation  he  relinquished  in  the  following  year  for 
that  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxford, 
where  he  availed  himself  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
In  1684  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  1689  obtained  the  same  honour  at  the  sxster 
university.  His  first  published  work  was  a  Latin 
epistie  to  Dr.  John  Mill,  on  an  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  of  John  Malela,  which  appeared  in  1691. 
It  contained  observations  on  the  writings  of  that 
Greek  historian,  and  displayed  so  much  profound 
learning  and  critical  acumen  as  exdted  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  classical  scholars  from  the  future 
labours  of  the  author.    Dr.  Stillingfleet^  having  beea 
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rsused  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  made  Bentley 
his  chaplain,  and  in  1692  collated  him  to  a  prebend 
in  his  cathedral  The  recommendation  of  his  patron, 
and  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  procured  him  the  honour  of 
being  chosen  the  first  preacher  of  the  lecture  insti- 
tuted by  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle  for  the  defence 
of  Christianity.  The  discourses  against  atheism 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  were  published 
in  1694;  they  have  since  been  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 

In  1693  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal 
library  at  St.  James' — a  circumstance  which  inci- 
dentally led  to  his  famous  controversy  with  the  Hon. 
Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  an 
edition  of  which  was  published  by  the  latter,  then  a 
student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  this  dispute 
Bentley  was  completely  victorious,  though  opposed 
by  the  greatest  wits  and  critics  of  the  age,  induding 
Pope,  Swift,  Garth,  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  Dodwel^ 
and  Conyers  Middleton,  who  advocated  the  opinion 
of  Boyle  with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  illiberality 
which  appears  very  extraordinary.  In  1 699  Bentley, 
who  had  three  years  before  been  created  D.D.,  pub- 
lished his  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris, 
in  which  he  satisfactorily  proved  that  they  were  not 
the  compoflitions  of  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who 
lived  more  than  live  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  were  written  by  some  sophist  under  the 
borrowed  name  of  Phalaris,  in  the  declining  age  of 
Greek  literature. 

Soon  after  this  publication,  Dr.  Bentley  was  pre- 
sented by  the  crown  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  worth  nearly  £1000  a  year.  He 
now  resigned  the  prebend  of  Worcester,  and  in  1701 
was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely.  His  con- 
duct as  head  of  the  college  gave  rise  to  accusations 
against  him  from  the  vice-master  and  some  of  the 
fellows,  who,  among  various  offences,  charged  him  with 
embezzling  the  college  money.  The  contest  was 
much  protracted  and  occasioned  a  lawsuit  which, 
after  lasting  more  than  twenty  years,  was  decided 
against  him,  a  sentence  being  passed  depriving  him 
of  his  mastership;  but  this  sentence  his  opponents 
were  never  able  to  carry  out,  being  always  be^ed  by 
Bentle/s  superior  skill  and  mastery  of  legal  fonns. 
In  1711  he  published  an  edition  of  Horace  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  4to,  which  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam; 
and  in  1713  appeared  his  remarks  on  Collins*  Dis- 
course on  Free-thinking,  under  the  form  of  a  Letter 
to  F.  H.  [Francis  Hare],  D.D.,  by  Phileleutherus 
Lipsiensis.  He  was  appointed  regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  1716,  and  in  the  same  year  issued  pro- 
posals for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  an 
undertaking  for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified, 
but  which  he  was  prevented  from  executing  in 
consequence  of  the  animadversions  of  his  determined 
adversary,  Middleton.  In  1726  he  published  an 
edition  of  Terence  and  Phsedrus;  and  his  notes  on 
the  comedies  of  the  former  involved  him  in  a  dispute 
with  Bishop  Hare  on  the  metres  of  Terence,  which 
provoked  the  sarcastic  observation  of  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton,  that  'two  dignified  clergymen,  instead  of 
minding  their  duty,  had  fallen  out  about  a  play- 
book.'  The  last  work  of  Dr.  Bentley  was  an  edition 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  conjectural  emenda- 
tions, which  appeared  in  1732.  This  added  nothing 
to  his  reputation,  and  may,  in  one  word,  be  charac- 
terized as  a  failure.  He  died  at  the  master^s  lodge  at 
Trinity,  July  14, 1742,  and  was  interred  in  the  coUege 
chapeL  As  a  scholar  and  a  critic  Bentley  was  very 
distinguished.  The  best  informed  of  his  opi>onents 
respected  his  talents  while  they  were  loading  him 
with  classical  abuse,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  return 
with  interest     Now  that  the  prejudices,  excited 


apparently  by  his  personal  conduct,  have  subsided, 
his  pre-eminence  in  that  species  of  literature  which 
he  cultivated  is  university  acknowledged.  The 
celebrated  German  philologist,  J.  A.  Wolf,  wrote  an 
excellent  biography  of  Bentley  in  the  Analecta,  vol. 
i,  Berlin;  and  an  English  biography  of  b^jn  was 
written  by  Monk  (London,  1820). 

BENUWE,  BENDfi,or  BiNUfi,  a  river.  West  Africa, 
forming  the  E.  branch  of  the  Kwara  or  Niger.  It 
for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  the  Chadda,  appar- 
ently for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  had  been 
erroneously  represented  as  an  outlet  of  Lake  Chad ; 
but  the  other,  which  is  the  native  name,  and  means 
'mother  of  waters,'  is  now  the  one  used.  The  source 
of  the  Benuwe  is  yet  unknown ;  but  Dr.  Barth,  who 
came  upon  the  river  in  1851,  while  travelling  in 
Adamaua,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Faro,  which 
joms  it  on  its  left  bank  about  lat.  12**  30'  E.,  was  told 
that  it  comes  from  the  B.E.  a  distance  of  nine  days' 
journey.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery  an  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  by  the  British  government  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Kwara  from  its  mouth 
upwards,  and  thereafter  tracing  the  course  of  the 
Chadda^  then  only  conjectured,  but  not  actually 
known  to  be  identical  with  the  Benuwe.  The  ex- 
ploration was* made  in  a  small  steamer  called  the 
Pleiad,  and  was  under  the  command  of  Dr.  William 
Balfour  Baikie.  After  reaching  the  point  of  con- 
fluence of  the  Benuwe  with  the  Niger,  about  lat.  7° 
40'  K.,  Dr.  Baikie  followed  the  former  eastward  for 
a  direct  distance  of  about  370  miles.  The  point  thus 
reached  was  about  lat.  9°  26'  N.;  Ion.  11**  30'  E.,  and 
50  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Faro.  .  He  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  steamer,  and  perform  a  few 
of  the  last  miles  in  the  gig ;  but  there  was  sufficient 
depth  of  water,  though  the  river  was  only  rising,  to 
allow  a  still  further  exploration.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, had  beg^  to  display  their  hostility  in  such  a 
manner  as  niade  it  necessary  to  return.  The  result 
was  to  show  that  a  large,  fertile,  and  populous  tract 
of  a  region  of  Africa  previously  in  a  great  measure 
unknown,  was  accessible  by  means  of  a  navigable 
river.  A  second  expedition,  also  under  Dr.  Bfukie, 
explored  the  same  river  in  1857. 

BENWYVIS,  or  Ben  IJaish,  a  mountain  in  the 
parish  of  Kiltearn,  Ross-shire,  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  second,  as  to  height,  in  Britain.  Such  is  the 
great  height  of  Benwyvis,  that  it  is  quite  conspicuous 
even  from  the  distance  of  Inverness,  where  it  looks 
like  a  large  hay-sow,  placed  amidst  a  multitude  of 
com-stacla  in  a  bam-yard.  The  top  of  Benwyvis 
was  never  known  to  be  free  of  snow  till  the  singu- 
larly hot  summer  of  1826,  when  at  length  the  ancient 
ice  that  had  been  crusting  upon  it  from  time  imme- 
morial was  all  cleared  away.  Its  height  is  about 
3422  feet. 

BENZOIC  ACID  (Cy  H,  O,)  exists  ready  formed 
in  certain  balsams  (which  see),  as  of  Peru  and  Tolu, 
in  gum  benzoin,  and  in  the  urine  of  man  and  herbi- 
vorous animak,  and  it  is,  besides,  the  product  of  a 
number  of  chemical  reactions.  It  is  easily  obtained 
from  gum  benzoin,  by  heating  it  for  some  hours  in  a 
pot  covered  with  a  paper  cap.  The  add  sublimes, 
and  the  cap  on  removal  is  found  encrusted  with  light 
brilliant  white  prisms,  which  are  almost  pure,  except 
a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  which  gives  the  add  its  ordi- 
nary odour.  The  add  can  also  be  extracted  in  the 
wet  way.  When  pure  it  forms  crystals,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot,  and  very 
volatile  in  aqueous  vapour.  It  sublimes  readily; 
when  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  with  a  bright  smoky 
flame.  It  forms  the  salts  called  benzoates,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  alkaline  benzoates,  and 
the  benzoate  of  iron,  which  is  employed  for  separat- 
ing iron  from  manganese  in  solution.     See  Benzoin. 
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BENZOIN  is  a  solid,  fragile,  vegetable  substance, 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  In  commerce  several 
varieties  are  distinguished,  of  which  the  yellow, 
the  Siam,  and  the  amygdEdoidal — ^the  latter  con- 
taining whitish  tears  of  an  almond  shape  dif- 
fused through  its  substance — and  Sumatra  &^ts  are 
the  finest.  It  is  imported  from  Siam,  Singa- 
pore, Bombay,  and  occasionally  also  from  Cal- 
cutta, and  is  found  also  in  South  America.  Benzoin 
is  obtained  from  the  tree  called  Styrax  hemoin^  and 
perhaps  from  some  others.  On  making  incisions  into 
the  bark,  it  fioura  out  in  the  form  of  a  balsamic 
juice,  having  a  pungent  taste  and  an  agreeable 
odour.  The  pure  bidsam  consists  of  two  principal 
substances,  viz.  a  resin  and  a  peculiar  add  termed 
benzoic  (which  see),  which  is  procured  from  the  mass 
by  sublimation.  Benzoin  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but 
is  readily  dissolved  in  alcohol,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat.  The  tincture  thus  made  is  used  in  phamiacy. 
A  small  quantity  of  this  tincture  dropped  into 
water,  forms  a  white,  milky  fluid,  which  is  used  in 
France  as  a  cosmetic,  under  the  name  of  laU  virginal. 
The  gum  is  a  principal  ingredient  of  the  common 
court-plaster.  The  add,  as  well  as  the  gum,  is  em- 
ployed in  medidne:  they  are  stimulating,  and  act 
more particularlyuponthepulmonary system;  whence 
they  are  used  in  asthma  and  chronic  catarrh.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and 
Boman  Catholic  churches. 

BENZOL.    See  Nafhtha. 

BEOWULF.    See  Anglo-Saxons— Literature. 

B^BANGEB^  Piesre  Jean  de,  the  songster  and 
national  poet  of  France,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  19th 
August,  1780,  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  a 
tailor  in  the  Bue  MontoigueiL  His  father  was  a 
restless  and  scheming  man,  and  young  B^ranger,  left 
ia  a  great  measure  to  himself,  ran  a  great  chance  of 
spending  his  life  as  a  gamin  and  vagabond  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  A  few  days  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille  he  was  conveyed  to  Peronne  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  an  aunt  who  kept  a 
tavern,  and  to  whom  for  a  time  he  acted  as  waiter. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  M. 
Laisnez,  a  printer  in  Peronne,  but  after  remaining  in 
tibat  employment  for  some  time,  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  Paris  by  his  father,  who  wished  his  coad- 
jutorship  in  the  monetary  traffic  by  which  he  gained 
his  sub^stence.  A  nuserable  scrambling  existence 
was  now  that  of  the  young  man,  who  loathed  both 
the  business  in  which  he  found  himself  engaged,  and 
the  chicanery  and  intrigue  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. The  improvidence  and  prodigality  of  his 
father  was  constantly  involving  them  in  difficulties, 
and  B^ranger,  with  as  yet  no  settled  vocation  in  life, 
was  enduring  all  the  hardships  and  privation  which 
men  of  genius  in  a  similar  position  to  himself  have 
frequently  had  to  encounter  before  the  recognition  of 
their  talents  by  the  world.  At  one  time  he  thought 
of  accompanying  the  French  army  to  Egypt,  but  was 
dissuaded  from  doing  so  l^  a  friend,  and  continued 
to  occupy  his  garret  in  Paris,  where,  as  he  informs 
us,  he  often  lived  without  a  fire,  and  had  his  bed  wet 
with  rain  and  snow  through  holes  in  the  roof.  He 
had  now,  besides  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
the  drama,  produced  a  number  of  poems,  induding 
his  Roger  Bontemps,  Le  Grenier,  Les  Gueux,  and 
Le  Vieil  BEabit.  Some  of  these  were  sent  by  him 
in  1804  to  Luden  Bonaparte,  in  the  hope  thereby 
of  obtaining  some  patronage  or  assistance.  In  this, 
probably  the  only  application  he  ever  made  for  aid 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  Bdranger  was  not  dis-  ' 
appointed.  Luden  sent  for  him,  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  in  his  poetical  career,  and  as  a  means  of 
support  made  over  to  him  his  own  income  to  which 
be  was  entitled  as  member  of  the  French  Institute. 


He  was  afterwards  employed  in  editing  the  Amuses 
du  Mus^e,  and  in  1809  recdved  an  appointment  aa 
derk  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  university. 
Many  of  his  songs  had  now  become  extremdy  popu- 
lar, and  in  1815  the  first  collection  of  them  was  pub- 
lished. A  second  collection  was  published  in  1S21, 
but  B^ranger  had  made  himself  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  Bourbon  government  by  his  satires  on  the 
established  order  of  things ;  and  in  addition  to  being 
dismissed  from  his  office  in  the  university,  he  was 
prosecuted  and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  500  francs.  A  third  ooUection 
appeared  in  1825,  and  a  fourth  in  1828,  wtaxii  last 
publication  subjected  him  to  a  second  state  prosecu- 
tion, an  imprisonment  of  nine  months,  and  a  fine  of 
10,000  francs.  Nothing,  however,  could  daunt  the 
poet's  indomitable  spirit,  and  in  prison  he  still  con- 
tinued to  busy  himself  in  the  composition  of  his  songs 
and  lyrical  satires  upon  government.  In  1833  he 
published  his  fifth  and  last  collection,  which  contains 
some  of  the  most  powerful  effusions  of  his  geniua. 
Shortly  after  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  he 
was  elected  representative  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine  in  the  constituoit  assembly,  but  sent  in  his  re- 
signation in  the  month  of  May  of  same  year.  The 
conduding  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  dignified 
retirement  and  the  enjoyment  of  uie  sode^  of  a  few 
literary  and  cherished  fnends.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
Jidy  16,  1857,  and  recdved  the  honour  of  a  public 
funeral,  at  wldch  the  most  eminent  men  in  fiance, 
both  of  the  world  of  literature  and  politics,  attended. 

The  great  attraction  of  B^ranger's  sones  is  the  un- 
equalled grace  and  sprightliness  which  uaey  display, 
combined  with  great  descriptive  powers,  mudi  comic 
humour,  and  occasional  bursts  of  indigntttion  and 
invective  when  some  sodal  or  political  grievance  is 
denounced.  They  are  sometimes  also,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, marked  by  a  tendency  to  levity  and  looseness 
of  morals,  but  in  this  respect  they  partake  eminently 
of  the  French  character.  No  one,  indeed,  was  more 
thoroughly  French  than  B^ranger,  and  the  glory  of 
his  bdoved  patrie,  as  paramount  to  all  other  consider- 
ations, appears  constantly  as  the  inspiring  genius  of 
his  poetry.  The  intense  nationality  of  las  songs 
constitutes  one  of  their  prindpal  channs,  and  in  this 
respect  he  bears  some  resemblanoe  to  Thomas 
Moore.  He  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Bums  of 
France,  but  though  Uke  him  essentially  a  poet  of  the 
people,  he  falls  far  beneath  the  pathos  and  depth  of 
feeling  displayed  by  the  Ayrshire  Bard  in  depicting 
the  passion  of  love.  In  private  life  B^ranger  was 
the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  men,  beloved  by 
his  friends  alike  for  his  social  qualities  and  kindliness 
of  heart,  while  lus  charities  were  bo  numerous  and 
extensive  as  often  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

BERAR,  a  large  province,  Hindoostan,  in  the 
Deccan,  contains  18,000  square  miles,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  an  elevated  valley  at  the  head  of  a  chain  of 
ghauts  or  mountain  passes.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Wurda,  Khahan,  Wynegunga,  and  other  affluents  of 
the  Grodavery,  and  by  uie  Taptee  and  Mahanuddv, 
and  has  a  fertile  soil,  which  produces  much  good 
cotton,  and  the  best  wheat  in  India.  After  being 
ruled  by  independent  soverdgns,  it  was  added  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  Mogul  Empire,  was 
afterwards  overrun  by  hordes  of  Mahrattaa,  and  at 
last  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  peiahwa 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore.  In  1854  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  British  dominions.  The  two  pnnd|>al 
towns  of  Berar  are  Oomrawuttee  and  Khamgaon.  ll>e 
former  is  the  offidal  capital  of  East  Berar,  and  has 
a  pop.  of  23,410,  among  whom  are  many  wealthy 
traders.  The  latter,  Khamgaon,  although  its  fixed 
pop.  hardly  exceeds  10,000,  is  the  largest  oottnn 
market  in  India.     A  branch  line  from  Khamg-ooo 
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to  Jhelum  brings  it  into  communication  with  the 
Bombay  and  Nagpore  Bailway.  The  pop.  of  the 
province  is  estimated  at  3,000,000. 

BEBBEBS,  the  name  of  a  people  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa.  Prom  their 
name  the  appellation  of  Barbary  is  derived.  (See 
Babbabt  States.)  They  are  considered  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country.  Their  different 
tribes  are  scattered  over  the  whole  space  intervening 
between  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  confines 
of  Egypt ;  but  the  different  branches  of  Mount  Atlas 
are  tiieir  principal  abode ;  while  to  the  south  they 
are  bounded  by  the  Negro  states  on  the  edge  of  the 
Great  Sahara^  or  Desert.  The  chief  branches  into 
which  the  Berbers  are  divided  are,  first,  the  Amazirgh 
or  Amazigh,  or  more  accurately  Mazigh,  who  are 
estimated  to  number  from  two  to  two-and-a-half 
millions,  and  who  inhabit  Northern  Marocco.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  quite  independent  of  the  Sul- 
tan of  Marocoo,  and  live  partly  under  chieftains  and 
hereditary  princes,  and  partly  in  small  republican 
communities.  Second,  the  Shillooh  or  Shellakah, 
who  number  about  1,450,000,  sad  inhabit  the  s.  of 
Marocco.  They  practise  agriculture  and  carry  on 
some  manuf actares,  furnishing  articles  of  consider- 
able valije  for  traffic  with  the  Europeans.  They  are 
more  highly  civilized  than  the  Amazirgh.  Third, 
the  Kabyles  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  who  are  said  to 
number  960,000  sotds ;  and  fourth,  the  Berbers  of  the 
Sahara^  who  inhabit  the  oases^  and  consequently  live 
for  the  most  part  at  wide  intervals  from  each  other. 
Among  the  Sahara  B^bers  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Beni-MezAb  and  the  Tuareg.  To  these  we  may 
also  add  the  Guanches  of  the  Canary  Islands,  now 
extinct,  but  undoubtedly  of  the  same  race.  The 
Berbers  generally  are  about  the  middle  height ;  their 
complexionis  brown,  andsometimes  almost  blade,  with 
brown  and  glossy  hair.  They  are  thin,  but  extremely 
strong  and  robust.  Their  bodies  are  beautifully 
formed,  and  there  is  an  elegance  in  their  attitudes 
only  to  be  found  in  antique  statues.  The  head  of 
the  Berber  is  rounder  than  that  of  the  Arab,  and 
the  features  shorter,  but  of  an  equally  marked  cha- 
racter, although  the  fine  aquiline  nose,  so  common 
among  the  latter,  is  not  often  seen  among  the  Ber- 
bers. The  language  of  the  Berbers  has  no  connection 
with  any  other  known  tongue ;  such  of  these  people 
as  inhabit  the  northern  side  of  the  Little  Atlas,  and 
often  mingle  with  the  Arabs,  speak  or  understand 
Arabic ;  but  those  who  dwell  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountains  understand  no  other  language  than  their 
own.  Many  of  them  are  often  seen  at  Algiers  who 
do  not  speak  a  word  of  Arabic.  In  this  city  they 
are  termed  Bedouins,  a  name  given  to  all  the  tribes 
who  dwell  in  tents  or  temporary  huts. 

The  Berbers  often  leave  their  mountains  to  plun- 
der travellers  on  the  plain ;  and  when  they  know  a 
caravan  is  to  pass,  they  assemble  in  great  numbers 
to  attack  it.  They  dwdl  in  huts,  consisting  of  a  few 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  with  reeds  or  small 
branches  of  trees  tied  to  them,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  day  mixed  with  a  little  straw.  Some  of  their 
huts  are  built  with  rough  stones,  arranged  with  much 
art.  These  dwellings  are  rectangular,  with  two  gable 
ends,  and  are  covered  with  thatdi  or  reeds;  they  are 
seldom  more  than  10  feet  high,  and  are  entered  by  a 
low  and  narrow  door,  whi(m  shuts  very  dose;  the 
windows  are  small  holes  in  the  aides,  a  very  few  of 
whidi  are  adorned  with  a  piece  of  glass.  These  huts 
are  often  built  in  little  groups,  scattered  about  in  the 
valleys  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
some  parts  each  group  of  huts  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  iJantation,  containing  all  kinds  of  trees,  with  a 
portion  of  grotmd  laid  out  as  a  Idtchen-garden. 

Although  the  Berbers  have  always  lived  in  a  state 


of  barbarous  ignorance,  end  have  had  but  little  con- 
nection with  dvilized  nations,  they  are  a  remarkably 
industrious  people.  By  working  the  mines  in  their 
own  mountains  they  produce  lead,  copper,  and  iron. 
With  the  lead  tl^py  manufacture  bullets  forwar  and  the 
chase,  and  with  the  copper  ornaments  for  theirwomen. 
It  is  even  said  that  they  work  gold  and  silver,  and  it 
is  true  that  their  weapons  are  often  ornamented  with 
plates  of  silver;  they  also  make  an  immense  quantity 
of  base  silver  coin,  which  tiiey  circulate  at  Algiers 
and  ia  other  towns.  After  converting  their  iron  ore 
into  malleable  metal,  they  manufacture  gun-barrels, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  many  ruddy-formed 
utensils,  which  they  sell  to  the  Moors  and  Arabs. 
They  understand  the  manufacture  of  steel,  from 
which  they  make  knives,  swords,  and  other  sharp 
instruments,  not  very  elegant  in  form,  but  of  good 
quality.  They  likewise  make  gunpowder  for  tiieir 
own  use,  but  they  sell  none:  this  powder  is  mudi  su- 
perior to  that  made  at  Algiers.  One  of  their  artides  of 
commerce  is  a  species  of  black  soap,  which  they  make 
with  olive-oil,  and  soda  obtained  from  sea-weed. — 
The  tribes  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  plain  and 
some  of  the  great  valleys  breed  sheep  and  cattle  in 
considerable  numbers.  Their  sheep  are  small,  and 
yidd  very  little  wooL  They  have  likewise  numerous 
herds  of  goats,  which  supply  them  with  milk,  and  of 
the  flesh  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Their  cows 
and  oxen  are  of  a  small  spedes,  but  their  asses  and 
mules  are  the  best  in  all  Barbary,  and  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  Algerines. 

BERBIGE,  a  district  of  Guiana,  formerly  bdong- 
ing  to  the  Dutch,  but  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1814; 
watered  by  the  river  Berbice,  the  Canje,  and  others. 
It  extends  from  Abarry  Creek  on  the  w.  to  Corentyn. 
Biver  on  the  s.  along  the  coast,  about  150  miles. 
The  towns  are  New  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  or  Fort 
Nassau,  and  Old  Amsterdam.  The  productions  are 
sugar,  rum,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tobacco.  The 
coast  is  marshy  and  the  air  damp.  A  river  of  the 
same  name  flows  through  the  dislaict. 

BEBCHTOLD,  Leopold,  Count,  was  bom  in 
1758,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  relief  of  the  wretched. 
He  spent  thirteen  years  in  travelling  through  Europe, 
and  four  in  travelling  through  Asia  and  Africa  to 
assuage  human  misery.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
ence are  contained  in  his  Essay  to  Direct  and  Extend 
the  Inquires  of  Patriot  Travellers  (London,  1796,  two 
vols.)  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  the  means  of 
reforming  the  police,  whidi  he  caused  to  be  printed 
in  different  European  countries  at  his  own  expense, 
and  to  be  distributed  gratis.  His  prize  questions  gave 
rise  to  many  pamphlets  and  treatises  on  the  means  of 
saving  the  drowned  and  seemingly  dead.  He  offered 
a  prize  of  1000  florins  for  the  best  treatise  on  bene- 
ficent institutions,  and  was  himself  the  founder  of 
many.  From  1795  to  1797  he  travelled  through 
Asiatic  and  European  Turkey,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  ravages  of  the  plague.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  engaged  in  making  vaccination 
more  extensivdy  known.  During  the  famine  that 
raged  in  the  Kiesengebirge  (Giant  Mountains,  in 
Germany)  from  1805  to  1806  he  procured  com  and 
other  provisions  from  dirtant  regions.  He  fitted  up 
the  palace  Buchlowitz  on  his  estate  Buchlau  in  Mora- 
via as  an  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Austrian 
soldiers.  Here  this  patriot  and  philanthropist  was 
carried  off  by  a  contagious  nervous  fever,  July  26, 
1809. 

BERCY,  a  village  on  the  Seine,  near  its  oonflueaoe 
with  the  Mame,  and  now  forming  part  of  Paris.  The 
Parisian  wine  merchants  have  here  their  stores  of 
wine,  wine-vinegar,  distilled  liquors,  &c.,  so  that  the 
commerdal  business  transacted  in  Bercy  is  extremdy 
active.    It  is  increased  also  by  several  important 
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tanneries,  sugar-refineries,  and  paper-mills.  A  large 
palace,  Le  Grand  Bercy,  was  built  by  Levau  at  the 
dose  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Pop.  14,495. 

BERDIANSK,  a  sea-port  of  Southern  Russia,  in 
the  gOTemment  of  Taurida,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  -with  a  pop.  of  12,465.  It  contains 
many  handsome  houses,  arranged  in  spacious  streets, 
and  has  good  anchors^,  sheltered  on  all  sides  except 
the  8.  It  is  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  surrounding 
governments,  and  exports  large  quuitities  of  grain, 
oil-seeds,  and  wool.  It  has  also  a  large  inland  trade 
in  wood,  coal,  fish,  and  salt,  the  last  obtained  from 
mines  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible. ' 

BERDITCHEF  (Pol.  Berdycuw\  a  dty,  Euro- 
pean Russia,  government  and  129  miles  W.S.W.  Kiev, 
and  25  miles  s.  Jitomir.  It  is  an  ill-built  place,  swarm- 
ing with  Jews,  but  contains  several  churches  and 
synagogues,  and  a  large  Carmelite  convent,  in  the 
churdi  of  which  is  an  image  of  the  Yii^gin  Mary,  the 
object  of  pilgrimages.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  com,  wine,  cattle,  honey,  wax,  and  leather; 
and  it  is  famous  for  its  quarterly  fairs.  At  these 
goods  to  the  value  of  about  £600,000  are  disposed  of, 
and  much  business  is  done,  especially  with  Austrian 
dealers.  An  almanac  of  great  repute  is  printed  here. 
Pop.  62,787. 

BEREANS,  in  modem  church  history  an  insigni- 
ficant sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who  take  their  title  from,  and  profess  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  ancient  Bereans  (see  Acts  xviL 
10-13)  in  building  their  system  of  faith  and  practice 
upon  the  Scriptures  alone,  without  regard  to  any 
hmnan  authority  whatever.  They  agree  with  the 
great  majority  of  Christians,  both  Protestants  and 
CathoUcs,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  they  hold  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  but  they  differ  from  the  majority  of  all 
sects  of  Christians  in  various  other  important  particu- 
lars. For  instance,  they  say  that  the  majority  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  re- 
velation by  admitting  the  doctrine  of  natural  religion, 
natural  oonsdence,  £c.,  not  founded  upon  revelation 
or  derived  from  it  by  tradition.  With  regard  to  faith 
in  Christ,  they  insist,  that  as  faith  is  the  gift  of  God 
alone,  so  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  as  con- 
sdous  of  possessing  it  as  the  being  to  whom  God 
gives  life  is  of  being  alive,  and  therefore  he  enter- 
tains no  doubts  dther  of  his  faith  or  his  consequent 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  who  died  and 
rose  again  for  that  purpose.  Consistently  with  the 
above  definition  of  faith,  they  say  that  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  nothing  else  but  imbelief.  Their 
mode  of  practice  and  church  government  has  little 
that  is  different  from  many  other  dissenting  sects. 

BERECHTESGADEN  (formerly  Berchtholdnffa- 
den),  a  town,  Bavaria,  circle  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Achen,  or  Alben,  in  a  pleasant  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  two  Matzmanns,  about  13  miles  8.  of  Salzburg. 
It  has  a  judidal  tribunal,  an  ofiice  of  woods  and 
forests,  an  and^t  cathedral  church,  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  a  charitable  asyliun,  and  a  royal  palace. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  cutlery  and  hosiery.  The 
■alt  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  are  important,  em- 
plo3ang  200  miners,  who  turn  out  annually  about  800 
tons  of  rock-salt.     Pop.  1800. 

BERENGAR,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Italy  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. — Bsrenoab  I.,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Friuli  by  a  daughter  of  Louis-le- 
I>ebonnaire,  during  the  confusion  which  followed  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  laid 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  after  a  dvil  war  ob- 
tained it  in  888.  At  a  later  period,  having  been  in- 
vited by  Pope  John  X.  to  repel  the  Saracens  who 
were  devastating  the  south  of  Italy,  he  was  rewarded 


for  his  success  by  receiving  from  the  pope  the  crown 
and  title  of  Emperor  cf  Rome.  His  warlike  expedi- 
tions had  generally  been  fortunate,  and  his  internal 
government  was  generally  acceptable  to  his  subjects; 
but  his  nobility,  jealous  of  his  authority,  stirred  up  a 
new  competitor  for  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Rudolf 
II.,  who  invaded  Italy  in  921,  and  ultimately  obliged 
Berengar  to  take  refuge  in  Verona,  where  a  wretch, 
whose  life  he  had  once  spared,  assassinated  him  in 

924. Bebexoar  II.,  nephew  of  the  fonner  by  a 

daughter,  was  at  first  Marquis  of  Ivrea,  and  the 
throne  of  Italy  was  occupied  by  Hugo,  count  of  Pro- 
vence, who,  by  acting  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  had  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  almost  all  the  great  feudal  lords 
of  the  kingdom.  Berengar,  taking  advantage  of  this 
feeling,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  collected 
in  Germany  in  945,  and  was  almost  univeraidly  wel- 
comed. Hugo,  seeing  his  case  desperate,  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son  Lothario,' who  reigned  nominally 
for  a  few  years,  and  was  succeeded  in  950  by  Beren- 
gar, in  whom  fdl  the  powers  of  the  government  had 
previously  centred.  A  quarrel  with  the  Emperor 
Otho  in  the  following  year  deprived  him  of  his  throne, 
but  he  was  permitted  to  resume  it  on  agreeing  U) 
acknowledge  Otho  as  his  Uege  lord.  In  a  second 
quarrel  he  was  not  allowed  to  escape  so  easily.  After 
losing  his  territories  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  fortress 
of  St.  Leo,  and  defended  himself  bravely  till  famine 
compelled  him  to  submit.  He  was  imprisoned  at 
Bamberg,  and  died  there  in  966. 

BERENGARIO,  Jacopo,  a  diatingmshed  anato- 
mist of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Carpi  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  took  his  degr^  at  Bologna,  taught 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Pavia»  and  returning  again  tt) 
Bologna,  finally  settled  there  till  a  clamour,  caused 
by  a  rumour  that  he  had  got  possession  of  two 
Spaniards  affected  with  a  loathsome  disease,  and  wu 
intending  to  dissect  them  alive,  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Ferrara,  where  he  died  in  1550.  This  rumour, 
caused  doubtless  by  the  fact  that  Berengario  looked 
upon  the  dissection  of  the  human  body  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  sdence  of  anatomy  could  be  ad- 
vanced, points  out  the  source  of  the  many  impartaot 
discoveries  which  he  made,  and  the  others  for  which 
he  paved  the  way,  leaving  them  to  be  followed  out 
by  Vesalius,  Eustachius,  and  FallopiuB.  He  is  jostly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  prindpal  founders  of  modern 
anatomy.  He  was  also  a  dexterous  operator,  and 
published  a  practical  work  entitled  De  Cranii  Frac- 
tura. 

BERENGARIXJS,  or  Bebsngab,  of  Tours,  a 
teacher  in  the  philosophical  school  in  that  dty,  and 
in  1040  archdeacon  of  Angers,  is  renowned  for  hu 
philosophical  acuteness  as  one  of  the  scholastic  writeiv, 
and  also  for  the  boldness  with  which  in  1050  he  de- 
clared himself  against  the  doctrine  of  tranaubstaatia- 
tion,  and  for  his  consequent  persecutiona.  He  wa» 
several  times  compelled  to  recant,  but  always  retnmctl 
to  the  same  opinion,  that  the  bread  in  the  Lord'« 
supper  in  merely  a  symbol  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  Irish  philosopher  John 
Scotus  Erigena.  The  CathoUcs  nmked  him  amou; 
the  most  dangerous  heretics.  He  was  treated  with 
forbearance  by  Gregory  YII.,  but  the  schola^cs  be- 
longing to  the  party  of  the  great  Lanfranc,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  were  irritated  against  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Stw  Cosmas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tours  in  the  year  lOSO,  where  be 
closed  his  life  at  a  great  age  in  pious  exercises  (10>>\ 
On  the  history  of  this  controversy,  which  has  been 
very  much  misrepresented  by  the  Benedictines,  new 
light  has  been  shed  by  Leasing  in  his  Berennr  (1770), 
and  by  Staudlin,  who  has  likewise  published  the  work 
of  Berengarius  against  Lanfrana  This  Berenganui< 
must  not  be  confounded  witii  Peter  Berenger  of 
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Poitiers,  who  wrote  a  defence  of  his  instructor  Abe- 
lard. 

BERENHORST,  Francis  Leopold  von,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  writers  by  whom  the  military  ai*t  has 
been  founded  on  clear  and  certain  principles.  He 
was  a  natural  eon  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  and 
was  bom  in  1733.  In  1760  he  became  the  adjutant 
of  Frederick  II.  After  the  seven  years*  war  he  lived 
at  Dessau.     He  died  in  1814. 

BERENICE  (a  bringer  of  victory).— 1.  This  was 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  king 
of  Pontus.  Her  husband,  when  vanquished  by  Lu- 
cullus,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  (about  the  year 
71  B.C.),  lest  she  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.     Monima  his  other  wife,  and  his  two  sisters 

Roxana  and  Statira,  experienced  the  same  fate. 2. 

The  wife  of  Herod,  brother  to  the  great  Agrippa,  her 
father,  at  whose  request  Herod  was  made  King  of 
Chalcis  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  but  soon  died.  In 
spite  of  her  dissolute  life,  she  insinuated  herself  into 
the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  his  son 
Titus.    The  latter  was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of 

marrying  her. 3.  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 

who  loved  her  husband  with  rare  tenderness,  and 
when  he  went  to  war  in  Syria  made  a  vow  to  devote 
her  beautiful  hair  to  the  gods  if  he  returned  safe. 
Upon  his  return  Berenice  performed  her  vow  in  the 
temple  of  Venus.  Soon  after  the  hair  was  missed,  and 
the  astronomer  Conon  of  Samos  declared  that  the 
gods  had  transferred  it  to  the  skies  as  a  constella- 
tion. From  this  circumstance  the  seven  stars  near 
the  tail  of  the  Lion  are  called  Coma  Berenicu  (the 
hair  of  Berenice). 

BERESFORD,  William  Ca»r,  Viscount,  a  dis- 
tinguished commander,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Waterford,  and  bom  on  2d  October,  1768. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
while  serving  in  Nova  Scotia,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  the  sight  of  an  eye  by  an  accidental  shot.  He 
afterwards  served  at  Toulon,  and  in  Corsica ;  in  the 
West  Indies  under  Abercromby ;  and  in  Egypt  under 
Baird.  In  1806  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, and  the  same  year  commanded  the  huid 
force  in  the  expedition  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Having 
been  ordered  to  Portugal  in  1808,  he  was  intrusted 
there  with  the  remodelling  of  the  Portuguese  army 
— ^an  office  which  he  accomplished  with  great  success; 
and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  was  created 
a  Marshal  of  Portugal,  Duke  of  Elvas,  and  Marquis 
of  Santo  Campo.  He  subsequently  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  and  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  and  Bayonne.  For  his  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Toulouse  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Beresford,  afterwards  superseded  by 
that  of  Viscount  Beresford,  which  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1823.  In  political  principles  he  was  a  high 
Conservative;  and  from  the  share  which  he  took  in 
forwarding  troops  from  England  to  the  assistance  of 
Dom  Miguel  against  the  Constitutionalists,  was  de- 
prived of  his  field-marahalship  in  1826.  In  1832 
he  married  his  cousin  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  banker. 
He  died  at  Bedgebuiy  Park,  Kent,  on  8th  Jan. 
1854. 

BEREZINA,  a  river  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Minsk,  rendered  famous  by  the  passage  of  the  French 
army  under  Napoleon,  Nov.  26  and  27,  1812.  Ad- 
miral TchitchakofiF,  with  the  Moldavian  army,  forced 
his  way  from  the  s.  to  join  the  main  army,  which, 
after  Borizoff  had  been  retaken,  was  to  assist  the 
army  led  by  Wittgenstein  from  the  Dwina,  and  in 
this  manner  cut  off  Napoleon  from  the  Vistula. 
Napoleon  was  therefore  obliged  to  make  the  greatest 
efforts,  notwithstanding  immense  difficulties  occa- 
sioned by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  climate,  and 


the  critical  situation  of  his  troops,  to  reach  Minsk, 
or  at  least  the  Berezina,  and  to  pass  it  earlier  than 
the  Russians.  To  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  a  great  part  of  the  baggage  and  artillery', 
Nov.  25.  After  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Molda- 
vian army  had  been  repelled  to  Borizoff  by  Oudinot, 
and  the  bridge  there  burned  by  them,  early  in  the 
morning  of  Nov.  26,  two  bridges  were  built  near 
Sembin,  about  2  miles  above  Borizoff,  an  undertaking 
the  more  difficult,  because  both  banks  of  the  river 
were  bordered  by  extensive  morasses,  covered,  like 
the  river  itself,  with  ice  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
afford  passage  to  the  army,  while  other  passes  were 
already  threatened  by  the  Russians.  Scarcely  had  a 
few  corps  effected  their  passage,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  army,  unarmed  and  in  confusion,  rushed 
in  crowds  upon  the  bridges.  Discipline  had  long 
before  disappeared.  The  confusion  increased  with 
every  minute.  Those  who  could  not  hope  to  escape 
over  the  bridges  sought  their  safety  on  the  floating 
ice  of  the  Berezina,  where  most  of  them  perishec^ 
while  many  others  were  crowded  into  the  river  by 
their  comrades.  In  this  fatal  retreat  the  Duke  of 
Reggio  (Oudinot)  led  the  advanced  guard,  with  the 
Poles  under  Dombrowsky  in  front;  the  rear-guard 
was  formed  by  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  BeUuno. 
Nov.  27,  at  noon,  the  dear-bought  end  was  gained, 
and  the  army,  leaving  the  road  to  Minsk,  took  that 
of  Wilna  to  Warsaw,  with  the  hope  of  providing  for 
their  necessities  in  Wilna. — Besides  the  n^ultitudes 
who  were  obliged  to  remain  beyond  the  Berezina, 
the  division  of  ^artouneaux,  which  formed  the  rear- 
guard, was  also  lost.  It  was  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  burning  the  bridges  in  its  rear,  but  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Accorcting  to  the 
French  bulletins  only  a  detachment  of  2000  men, 
who  missed  their  way,  was  taken;  according  to  the 
Russian  accounts  the  whole  corps,  7500  men  and  five 
generals. 

BEREZOV,  or  Bebesopf  (the  town  of  birch- 
trees),  a  town  in  Siberia,  in  the  government  of,  and 
400  xniles  N.  from  Tobolsk,  on  a  height  above  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sosva,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Obi. 
It  consists  of  wooden  houses  carefully  built  of  large 
timbers,  and  generally  with  high  steps  in  front,  and 
contains  three  churches  and  a  chapel.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  chiefly  Cossacks,  subsist  by  the  chase 
and  by  fishing;  they  barter  furs,  skins,  fish,  &c.,  for 
flour,  flesh-meat,tobacco,ironware,and  brandy,brought 
by  the  Tobolsk  dealers,  whose  craft  are  floated  down 
the  Irtish  into  the  ObL  Prince  Menzikoff,  the 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Great,  died  here  in  exile  in 
1731,  having  been  banished  by  his  gprandson  Peter  11. 
Pop.  1462. 

BERG,  an  ancient  duchy  of  Germany,  forming 
part  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  now  included  in  govern- 
ments Amsberg,  Cologne,  and  DUsseldorf.  It  ex- 
tended along  the  Rhine  from  the  Ruhr  to  the  frontiers 
of  Nassau,  and  is  everywhere  hilly.  It  is  more  a 
manufaeturmg  than  an  agricultural  dirtrict,  and  baa 
long  been  famed  for  its  minerals,  which  include  iron 
of  the  finest  quality,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  the  pre- 
cious metals.  In  addition  to  the  employment  fur- 
nished by  these  minerals,  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
very  industrious,  have  with  considerable  success 
superadded  textile  manufactures.  It  is  now  indeed 
the  chief  manufacturing  district  in  Germany,  and  the 
most  densely  peopled.  It  contains  the  busy  towns 
of  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  &c.  The  duchy  of  Berg, 
founded  in  1389,  had  been  long  consolidated  with  the 
Prussian  dominions  when  (1806)  Napoleon  revived 
the  title,  and  conferred  it,  with  an  enlarged  territory, 
on  Murat.  On  Murat's  receiving  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Napoleon  named  his  nephew  Louis  Napoleon 
(brother  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.)  here- 
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ditary  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  and  increased  its  limits 
still  farther.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 
the  whole  was  given  to  the  King  of  Prussia. 

BEBGA,  a  town,  Spaln^  Catalonia,  in  the  province 
of  Barcelona^  18  miles  n.e.  from  Solsona,  near  the 
river  Lobregat.  Its  streets  are  paved,  but  for  the 
most  part  narrow  and  crooked.  It  has  a  townhouse, 
an  hospital,  theatre,  several  fountains,  and  a  castle 
Avith  a  strong  battery,  by  which  the  town  is  over- 
looked and  defended.  The  manufacture  of  cottons  is 
carried  on,  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  em- 
ployed in  husbandly  and  as  muleteers,  by  which  con- 
veyance the  produce  of  the  vicinity,  grain,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  &c.,  are  exported.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held. 
Pop.  6999. 

BERGAMA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the 
pashalic  of  AnatoUa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Grim- 
aldi  or  CaXcus,  42  miles  n.n.e.  Smyrna.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Pei^amus  (which  see),  and 
contains  numerous  remains  attesting  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence. In  the  centre  is  an  extensive  ruin,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  palace  of  a  Boman  em- 
peror. Numerous  khana  and  mosques — among  the 
latter,  one  which  from  its  style  appears  to  have 
been  an  early  Christian  church — occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  buildings.  Triumphal  arches  and  ruined 
houses  are  interspersed  with  Turkish  hovels.  To 
the  B.W.  of  the  castle  are  the  remains  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, with  arches  of  fine  workmanship,  though 
now  almost  under  ground.  The  cemeteries  are  full 
of  beautifil  relics.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

BERGAMO,  capital  of  the  province  of  Beigamo 
(1023  Eng.  square  miles,  and  368,141  inhabitants), 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Lombaidy,  is  situated  on 
hills  between  the  rivers  Brembo  and  Serio,  has  a 
castle  within  the  city,  and  another,  called  La  CapdUiy 
without  it,  besides  two  suburbs  encircled  by  waUs, 
and  four  others  that  are  open,  containing  together 
37,863  inhabitants.  Amongst  many  distinguished 
men  bom  here  was  the  famous  Tiraboschi,  the  his- 
torian of  Italian  literature.  Bergamo  expcnried  for- 
merly more  than  1200  bales  of  siUc,  and  still  trades 
largely  in  silk,  silk  goods,  com,  &c.  At  its  fair  goods 
to  the  value  of  a  million  sterling  have  sometimes 
been  sold.  In  1428  the  Bergamese  put  themselves 
under  the  Hepublic  of  Venice.  In  1796  Bonaparte 
took  Beigamo,  and  it  was  subsequently  made  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Serio,  in  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.  It  hafl  an  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  a  museum,  an  athenseum,  a  public  library, 
several  academies,  many  manufactories,  especially  of 
silk.  There  is  also  a  small  Protestant  congregation 
in  this  dty.  The  comic  characters,  Arlechino  or 
Tniffaldino,  and  Brighella^  in  the  Italian  masked 
comedy,  are  Beigamese,  or  affect  the  dialect  of  the 
country  jpeople  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  dty. 

BERGAMOT,  a  kind  of  fruit  generally  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  orange,  though  some  consider  it  a 
distinct  spedes.  The  bergamot  is  cultivated  in  the 
8.  of  Europe,  into  which  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  the  East  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped 
and  pale  yellow  in  colour,  with  a  fragrant  and  slightly 
add  pulp.  Its  essential  oil  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
petfume. — Bergamot  is  also  a  name  given  to  a  num- 
Der  of  different  pears. 

BERGEN,  a  seaport  on  the  w.  coast  of  Norway, 
capital  of  a  province  or  diocese  of  the  same  name, 
formerly  the  prindpal  town  of  the  kingdom,  but  now 
the  second.  It  is  186  miles  K.w.  of  Christiania,  and 
about  25  from  the  open  sea,  situated  on  the  w.  side 
of  a  peninsula  and  on  a  bay  of  the  Byfiord,  which 
Htretches  into  the  country,  and  forms  a  safe  harbour, 
Hurrounded  bv  high  and  steep  rocks.  The  entrance, 
however,  is  dangerous.  Rocky  hills  from  800  to 
2000  feet  high  encircle  the  town  on  tho  land  side;  on 


the  sea  side  it  is  defended  by  an  old  fortress,  dtadels, 
batteries,  &c.  The  climate  is  comparatively  mild,  on 
account  of  the  sheltered  situation  of  the  town;  and 
is  remarkable  for  frequent  rains.  The  town  is  well 
built,  yet  several  streets  are  crooked  and  uneven,  on 
account  of  the  rocks.  It  contains  30,252  inhaln- 
tants,  a  museum,  one  Grerman  and  four  Danish 
churches,  a  cathedral  and  a  classical  adiool,  a  semin- 
ary, founded  by  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  for  twdve 
students,  who  are  instracted  gratis  in  the  higher 
branches  of  literature;  a  naval  academy,  an  hospital 
for  such  as  are  infected  with  the  scurvy,  whidi  is 
common  among  the  fishermen,  arising  fhnn  their 
food,  piindpally  smoked  or  salt  meat  and  fish;  besides 
other  useful  institutions.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  coast  of  Norway  bring  their  boards,  masts, 
laths,  firewood,  tar,  train-oil,  hides,  &c.,  and  partica* 
larly  dried  fish  (stock-fish),  to  Bergen,  to  exchange 
them  for  com  and  other  necessaries  brought  thither 
by  the  British,  Dutch,  and  Germans.  Bergm  ex- 
ports annually  about  500,000  barrels  of  salted  her- 
rings, with  20,000  barrels  of  ood-oiL  In  the  year 
1445  a  factory  and  several  warehouses  were  estab- 
lished here  by  the  Hanseatic  dties  of  Grermany,  and 
the  Qtrvnan  traders^  as  they  called  themselves,  en- 
joyed for  some  time  the  protection  of  the  Hanseatic 
league.  The  German  factory  consisted  of  about 
sixty  warehouses.  The  roads  leading  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  are  frequoited  only  in  the 
winter,  when  they  are  passable  in  sleds.  Bergen  is 
the  native  place  of  the  poet  Holberg. 

Bergen  is  also  the  name  of  other  places,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  ci^ital  of  the  Prussian 
island  of  Bttgen,  in  tiie  Baltic,  a  small  town  of  3536 
inhabitants;  and  another  small  place  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  where  a  bloody  battie  was 
fought  between  the  French  and  allies  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  in  which  the  former  were  victorioos 
(April  13, 1769). 

BERGEN -OP -ZOOM,  a  town,  Holland,  in  a 
marshy  situation  on  the  Scheldt,  20  miles  N.V.W.  of 
Antwerp.  It  is  of  great  strength,  both  by  nature 
and  art,  the  morasses  which  surround  it  makis^  it 
almost  inaccessible  to  an  asBailing  force,  while  its 
fortifications  consirt  of  r^^ular  works,  constructed  by 
the  celebrated  Coehom.  It  is  well  built,  but  has  no 
edifices  deserving  of  particular  notice.  It  made  an 
important  figure  during  the  Spanish  war,  and  suc* 
oessf ully  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Duke  of  Panna 
in  1581  and  1588,  and  of  Spinola  in  1622.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1747  and  1794,  and  unsnc- 
cessfully  attempted  by  the  British  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  in  1814.  Its 
trade  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  proximity  of 
Antwerp.     Pop.  9139. 

BERGERAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  48  miles  s.  of  Bordeaux, 
which  gives  the  name  to  an  agreeable  wine  culti- 
vated on  the  banks  of  the  Donlogne.  There  is  a 
white  and  a  red  sort.  In  France  it  is  sometimes  also 
called  petit  Champagne.    Pop.  (commune),  12,224. 

BERGHEM,  Nicholas,  an  eminent  painter,  was 
bom  at  Harlem  in  1624,  and  recdved  his  first  in- 
struction in  painting  from  his  father,  Peter  of  Har- 
lem, who  was  a  very  indifferent  artist  He  then  con- 
tinued his  studies  imder  Van  Goyen  and  the  elder 
Weenix.  Love  of  his  art,  and  the  great  demand  for 
his  paintings,  as  likewise  the  avarice  of  his  wife, 
prompted  hun  to  labour  with  extreme  assiduity.  To 
buy  engravings,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  he  wsd 
often  compelled  to  borrow  money  from  his  students, 
which  he  could  only  refimd  by  decdWng  his  wife  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  his  paintings.  In  this  manner 
he  obtained  a  rich  collection.  Berghem's  landsoyea 
and  representations  of  animals  adorn  the  must  cele- 
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brated  galleries.  The  distuiguifihing  cbaracters  of 
the  pictures  of  Berghem  are  the  breadth  and  just  dis- 
tribution of  the  lights,  the  grandeur  of  his  masses  of 
light  and  shadow,  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity  in 
the  attitudes  of  his  figfures,  the  brilliancy  and  har- 
mony as  well  as  transparency  of  his  colouring,  the 
correctness  and  true  perspectiye  of  his  design,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  composition.  Although  he  hardly 
ever  Mt  his  workshop,  yet  he  had  closely  observed 
nature  during  a  long  residence  in  the  palace  of  Ben- 
them.  He  died  at  Harlem,  1683.  Charles  Dujardin 
and  Glauber  were  among  his  pupils. 

BEBGMAN,  Tobbebn  Olof,  a  natural  philoso- 
pher and  chemist,  was  bom  at  Gatharineberg,  in  the 
Swedish  province  of  West  Gothland,  March  20, 1735, 
and  obtained  after  many  difficulties  the  permission  of 
his  family  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  sciences. 
At  that  time  disciples  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
Linnaeus  at  TJpsal.  They  were  joined  by  Bergman 
in  1752,  who  by  his  acuteness  and  his  discoveries  in 
natural  history,  especially  in  entomology  and  botany, 
excited  the  notice  of  this  great  man.  In  1758  he 
became  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  professor  of  phymcs 
at  UpsaL  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  celebrated 
Wallerius,  Beaqg^man  was  a  candidate  for  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  His  competitors 
charged  him  with  ignorance  of  the  subject,  because 
he  had  never  written  on  it.  To  refute  liiem  he  shut 
himself  up  for  some  time  in  a  laboratory,  and  prepared 
sk  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  alum,  which  is  still 
considered  as  a  standard  work.  In  1767  he  became 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  devoted  himself  with 
ardour  to  this  science.  He  invented  the  preparation 
of  artificial  mineral  waters,  and  discovered  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  of  mineral  qpiings.  We  are 
,  indebted  to  him  for  a  knowledge  of  the  characters 
which  distinguiah  nickel  from  other  metals.  On  a 
number  of  minerals  he  made  chemical  experiments, 
with  an  accuracy  before  uncommon.  He  published  a 
classification  of  minerals,  in  which  the  chief  divisions 
are  based  on  their  chemical  character,  and  the  sub- 
divisions on  their  external  form.  In  preparing  this 
work  he  was  much  aided  by  his  former  discovery  of 
the  geometrical  relations  between  different  crystals 
of  the  same  substance,  which  may  be  deduced  from 
one  primitive  form,  azui  are  produced  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  similar  particles,  according  to  fixed  and 
obvious  laws.  His  theory  of  the  chemical  relations 
is  still  esteemed,  and  if  it  has  received  some  new 
developments  from  the  further  researches  of  Ber- 
thollet,  it  has  not  been  overthrown.  The  order  of 
Gustavus  Yasa  was  bestowed  on  Bergman.  He 
declined  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the  Great  to 
remove  to  Berlin.  He  died  exhausted  by  his  exer- 
tions in  1784,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
Among  his  works  the  first  place  is  due  to  Opuscula 
Physica,  Chemica,  et  Mineralia  (Stockhohn,  1779-94, 
six  vols.),  of  which  an  English  translation  appeared. 

BEBGUES,  a  town,  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  in  a  marshy  district,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Beigues,  Ihmkirk,  and  Ck>lme  canals,  5  miles  s.  of 
Dunkirk,  with  5788  inhabitants.  It  ranks  as  a  fort- 
ress of  the  first  class,  is  well  built  of  brick,  and  having 
a  basin  which  admite  vessels  of  250  tons,  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  trade.  Its  principal  edifices  are  the 
townhouse,  and  a  beautiful  and  richly  ornamented 
belfry  above  160  feet  high.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  castle  of  Berg,  to  which  St.  Winnoc  retired  in 
902,  was  first  fortified  by  Baldwin  II.,  count  of 
Flanders,  afterwards  adorned  with  a  magnificent 
monastery  of  St.  Winnoc  by  Baldwin  IV.,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  century  possessed  flourishing  manu- 
factures. It  makes  an  important  figure,  and  often 
suffered  dreadfully  during  the  wars  in  the  Low 
Countries. 


BEKKELEY,  a  market  town,  England,  16  miles 
8.  w.  of  Gloucester,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Avon,  in  the  rich  vale  of  Berkeley,  and 
celebrated  for  its  castle,  where  Edward  II.  was  con- 
fined and  barbarously  murdered. 

BERKELEY,  Db.  Geoboe,  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in 
Ireland,  celebrated  for  his  ideal  theory.  He  main- 
tains that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  exterior 
material  world  is  false  and  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
that  those  things  which  are  called  senaible  material 
objects  are  not  external  but  exist  in  the  mind,  and 
are  merely  impressions  made  on  our  minds  by  th^ 
immediate  act  of  Grod,  according  to  certain  rules 
termed  latos  of  naturCf  from  which  he  never  deviates; 
and  that  the  steady  adherence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit 
to  these  rules  is  what  constitutes  the  reality  of  things 
to  his  creatures;  and  so  effectually  distinguishes  the 
ideas  perceived  by  sense  from  such  as  are  the  work 
of  the  mind  itself  or  of  dreams,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  confounding  them  together  on  this  hypo- 
thesis than  on  that  of  the  existence  of  matter.  He 
was  bom  at  Kilcrin,  Ireland,  in  1684;  became  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1707;  travelled  in 
Italy  as  far  as  Leghorn  in  1713  and  1714,  and  at  a 
later  period  accompanied  Mr.  Ashe,  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
France.  In  1721  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 
He  appeared  with  much  applause  as  an  author 
before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  His  works  on 
philosophy  and  mathematics  (among  which  his  Theory 
of  Yision,  published  in  1709,  is  tiie  most  brilliant 
proof  of  the  author's  acuteness)  procured  him  a  wide- 
spread fame.  By  a  legacy  of  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  the 
celebrated  Yanessa,  who  has  become  so  generally 
known  through  her  love  to  Swift,  his  fortune  was 
considerably  increased.  In  1724  he  was  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Derry  and  resigned  his  fellowship. 
He  now  published  his  Proposals  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  American  Savages  to  Christianity  by  the 
Establishment  of  a  College  in  the  Bermuda  Islands. 
The  project  was  very  favourably  received,  and  per- 
sons of  the  first  razuc  raised  considerable  sums  by 
subscription  to  aid  it;  and  Berkeley  having  resigned 
his  preferment  set  sail  for  Khode  I^and,  with  several 
other  persons  of  similar  views,  to  make  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  his  college.  The  assistance  of  Par- 
liament, wMch  had  been  promised,  not  being  afforded, 
his  undertaking  miscarried,  after  he  had  spent  seven 
years  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune  in  his 
efforts  to  accomplish  it.  He  afterward  wrote  numer- 
ous philosophical,  religious,  and  politico-economical 
works.  Towards  his  sixtieth  year  he  was  attacked 
by  a  nervous  colic,  which  he  attempted  to  cure  by 
the  use  of  tar-water,  whereby  he  was  induced  to 
publish  two  treatises  on  the  utility  of  this  water. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Oxford  in  1753.  Berkeley  is 
said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  almost  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  His  character  commanded 
the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  Pope,  hia 
constant  friend,  describes  him  as  possessed  of  'every 
virtue  under  heaven.*  His  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phical works  are — a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  (London,  1710) ;  Three  Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous  (London,  1713);  Aid- 
phron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher  (London,  1732). 
His  works  appeared  in  London,  1784,  two  vols.  4to, 
preceded  by  a  biography  written  by  Arbuthnot.  A 
new  edition  of  his  works,  in  three  vols.  8vo,  by  Pro- 
fessor Eraser  of  Edinburgh,  was  published  in  1871, 
together  with  his  life  and  Letters  in  one  voL 

BERKENHOUT,  John,  a  Dutch-English  physi- 
cian and  general  writer,  bom  at  Leeds  about  1780. 
Having  entered  the  Prussian  service,  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain.    In  1756  he  quited  that  service  and 
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entered  iuto  that  of  England,  where  he  obtained  the 
same  rank.  At  the  peace  in  1760  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh and  began  the  study  of  physic;  while  there  he 
published  his  Clavis  Anglica  Linguse  Botanicse,  a 
book  of  great  merit;  in  1765  he  went  to  Leyden, 
and  took  his  d^ree  of  M.D.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  settled  at  Isleworth,  in  Middlesex,  and  soon 
after  published  his  Pharmacopoeia  Medici,  which 
passed  through  three  editions.  In  1778  he  attended 
the  British  commissioners  to  Americl^  and  at  Phila- 
delphia he  was  committed  to  prison,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  with  the 
oommissioners  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion. He  died  in  1791,  aged  sixty.  Dr.  Berken- 
hout  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  his  publications 
possess  considerable  meri0 

BERKHAMPSTEAD,  Great,  a  town  and  parish 
in  England,  Hertfordshire.  The  town  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  hillii,  on  the 
main  road  leading  from  London  to  Aylesbury;  w. 
side  of  the  Bulboum  Stream,  and  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Canal;  on  the  line  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway;  26  miles  n.w.  of  London.  It 
consists  almost  wholly  of  one  main  street,  and  has  a 
fine  old  church,  several  Dissenting  chapels,  and  various 
schools  and  charitable  associations.  Straw-plaiting 
is  largely  carried  on,  and  all  the  army  tent  pegs  are 
made  here.     Pop.  in  1871,  4083. 

BERKHEY,  Johannes  Lefbanca  van,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Dutch  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1729,  and  d^  there 
in  1812.  His  work  entitled  Naturlyke  Historie  van 
Holland  first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  lecturer  on  natural  history 
to  the  Leyden  Academy.  He  has  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet,  though  he  often  manifests  a  ten- 
dency to  bombast,  and  indulges  in  false  pathos.  One 
of  his  best  poems,  entitled  Het  Verheerligkt  Leyden, 
was  composed  to  celebrate  the  second  centenary  of 
his  native  town,  and  was  publicly  read  by  himself  at 
the  great  festival  held  on  the  occasion  in  the  hospital 
cfauroh  in  1774.  A  great  explosion  of  gunpowder  in 
1807  destroyed  his  house  and  means. 

BERKSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  lliames;  on  the  E.  by 
Surrey;  on  the  8.  by  Hampshire ;  and  on  the  w.  by 
Wilts.  It  also  toudies  the  county  of  Gloucester  on 
the  N.w.  Its  shape,  partly  owing  to  the  windings  of 
the  Thames,  is  very  iiregular,  and  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  a  shoe  or  slipper.  The  western  and  central 
parts  are  deemed  the  most  fertile,  the  east  being 
principally  occupied  by  Windsor  Forest  and  its  ap- 
pendages, together  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
unincloseid  and  uncultivated  land.  A  range  of  chalk 
hills,  entering  from  Oxfordshire,  crosses  the  county 
in  a  westerly  direction,  and  forms  a  boundary  to  the 
fertile  vale  of  Whitehorse,  so  called  from  the  gigantic 
form  of  a  horse  which  has  been  scooped  out  of  the 
side  of  a  chalk  hill,  so  as  to  become  conspicuous  to 
all  the  country  round.  The  cultivated  parts  of  the 
oounty,  and  more  especially  this  vale,  are  peculiarly 
fruitful  in  barley.  They  also  contain  much  rich  pas- 
turage and  many  excellent  dairy  farms.  Timber 
abounds,  particularly  oak  and  beech,  in  Windsor 
Forest  and  towards  the  west.  Owing  to  the  extent 
of  the  forest  above  mentioned,  as  also  of  Maidenhead 
Thicket,  Tylehunt  Heath,  and  the  numerous  com- 
mons in  all  directions,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
oounty  is  unproductive  of  anything  bat  wood,  wild 
fowl,  and  game.  No  minerals  of  consequence  have 
yet  been  found.  The  rivers  of  Berkshire  are  the 
Thames,  the  Kennet,  the  Lamboum,  the  Ock,  and 
the  Loddcn.  The  Thames  enters  the  county  about  a 
mile  south  of  I^echlade.  and  waters  in  its  course  the 


to\vns  of  Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Reading,  Hcnlej, 
Maidenhead,  and  Windsor,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  trade  of  the  whole  of  them,  by  forming  so  fine 
a  water  communication  with  the  great  mart  of  the 
metropolis.  The  Kennet  enters  near  Hungerford, 
and  passing  Newbury,  fiows  into  the  Thames  at 
Reading.  The  Lamboum  rises  near  that  town,  and 
falls  into  the  Kennet  below  Newbury.  The  Ock 
rises  in  the  vale  of  Whitehorse,  and  falls  iato  the 
Thames  near  Abingdon,  as  does  the  Lodden  near 
Wargrave.  Besides  the  magnificent  castle  of  Wind- 
sor, uid  other  royal  residences  in  that  vicinity,  the 
county  contains  nearly  150  seats  of  noblemen  and 
gentry.  There  are  but  few  manufactures  carried  on 
in  Uiis  oounty,  the  principal  being  those  of  woollens, 
paper,  and  sail-cloth.  Malt  is  made  in  great  quui- 
titles,  and  chiefly  sent  to  London.  Hogs  are  reared 
in  great  numbers.  Many  of  the  peasantry  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  derive  employment  from  digging 
peat  for  fuel,  the  ashes  from  which  form  exceUent 
manure.  Qlie  principal  towns  of  Berkshire  are 
Reading,  Newbury,  Maidenhead,  Wokingham,  Wal- 
lingf ord,  Windsor,  Abingdon,  Wantage,  and  Farring- 
don.  Berkshire  returns  nine  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons;  three  for  tAie  oounty,  two  each  for 
Reading  and  Windsor,  and  one  each  for  Abingdon 
and  WeJlingford.  Area  of  oounty,  705  square  miles; 
pop.  in  1861, 176,256;  in  1871,  196,445. 

BERLICHINGEN,  Gdiz  or  Godfbet  von,  with 
the  Iron  Hand ;  bom  at  Jaxthausen,  m  Suabia ;  a  bold, 
restless,  warlike,  and  honourable  Grermaii  knight  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  rebellious  peasants,  in  the  'war  which 
they  waged  against  their  oppressors  (see  Peasant 
Wab  in  Crermany),  but  was  soon  made  priKmer. 
Before  that  time  he  had  lost  his  right  hand,  and . 
therefore  wore  one  made  of  iron.  He  died  July  23, 
1562.  His  biography,  written  by  himself,  wis 
printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1731  and  1775,  and,  for 
the  third  time,  at  Breslau  in  1813.  This  book  con- 
tains an  excellent  picture  of  the  social  life  and  cus- 
toms of  the  time,  and  has  furnished  Goethe  with  the 
subject  for  his  drama,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  trans* 
lated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

BERLIN  (anciently  Berk — uncultivated  Iand\ 
the  capital  of  the  Prussian  dominions  and  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  <A 
Germany  and  foreign  ambassadors,  provinoe  of  Bran* 
denbtirg;  lat.  (new  observatory)  52  30'  16*  v.:  Ion. 
13**  23'  53"  B. ;  the  largest  town  in  Germany,  and,  for 
the  beauty  and  size  of  its  buildings,  the  regularity  of 
its  streets,  the  importance  of  its  institutions  of  science 
and  art,  and  its  activity,  industry,  and  trade,  one  of 
the  first  cities  in  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  a  dreary 
sandy  plain,  about  126  feet  above  the  level  of  th« 
sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  Spree,  a  sluggish  stream, 
here  about  200  feet  broad,  which  winds  through  the 
city  from  8.E.  to  N.w.,  and  near  its  centre  forms  an 
island  by  the  division  of  its  channeL  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  wall  16  feet  high  and  12  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, having  nineteen  gates  besides  minor  outlets.  It 
has  water  communication  to  the  North  Sea  by  the 
Spree,  which  flows  into  the  Elbe,  and  to  the  Baltic 
by  canals  connecting  with  the  Oder.  The  dty  is  at 
present  divided  into  the  following  twelve  miarten: 
— (1)  Kolln,  on  the  south  of  the  Spree,  divided  into 
Old  and  New  Kolln;  (2)  Old  Berlin  proper,  betwet^^n 
the  Spree  and  Konigsgraben;  (3)  The  Luisenstadt, 
consisting  of  the  old  Kopenikra:  suburb  in  the  south- 
east; (4)  Fricdrichstadt,  in  the  south-west;  (5)  Frie«I- 
richswerder,  between  Kolln  and  Friedrichstadt;  C'^ 
The  Dorotheenstadt,  between  Friedrichstadt  and  the 
Spree,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north;  (7)  Friedridi* 
Wilhelm-Stadt,  lying  north  from  the  preceding,  and 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree;  (8)  The  Stralaoer 
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quarter;  (9)  The  Eonigatadt;  (10)  The  Spandauer 
quarter;  (11)  The  Oranienbuig-Boaenthal  suburb 
(Wedding  and  Voigtland);  (12)  The  New  Precinct 
(with  Moabit,  the  Schonbeiger  Straase,  &c.)  The 
original  portion  of  the  city  lies  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  is  veiy  irregularly  built,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  narrow  crooked  streets  and  very 
indifferent  houses.  The  more  recent  portion  rose  up, 
as  if  by  magic,  at  the  orders  of  Frederick  the  Great; 
who,  having  previously  adopted  a  plan  subdividing 
the  intended  site  by  straight  and  spacious  streets, 
partly  parallel  and  partly  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  caused  them  to  be  lined  by  handsome  houses 
of  uniform  appearance,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
pying a  larger  space,  of  only  two  stories  in  height, 
for  a  long  time  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls 
was  unoccupied;  the  whole  is  now  covered  with 
buildings,  and  there  are  considerable  suburbs  outside 
the  walls.  The  houses  are  built  of  white  freestone, 
or  brick  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster  or  cement. 
The  drainage  of  the  city,  however,  owing  to  the  flat- 
ness of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  to  the 
sluggishness  of  the  Spree,  is  so  bad  that,  in  hot 
weaUier,  the  most  offensive  odours  pollute  the  air 
and  render  it  unhealthy.  The  streets  are  now  well 
paved  and  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  many  of  them 
are  lined  with  lofty  and  elegant  buildings.  Hackney- 
coaches  and  other  street  conveyances  are  numerous, 
and  under  excellent  surveillance.  The  houses  gene- 
rally are  heated  with  stoves.  Of  the  numerous 
bridges,  the  finest  is  the  Castle  Bridge,  very  spacious, 
being  104  feet  wide,  and  having  its  eight  piers  sur- 
mounted by  colossal  groups  of  sculpture  in  marble. 
The  dty  has  many  fine  churches  and  several  syna- 
gogues ;  ten  theatres ;  about  thirty  hospitals,  &c.,  public 
and  private ;  slicteen  barracks ;  ten  or  twelve  ceme- 
teries, mostly  without  the  walls.  Its  principal  and 
most  frequented  street,  the  Unter  den  Linden,  is  in 
some  respects  unsurpassed.  It  is  situated  in  the  new 
portion  of  the  city,  and  traverses  it  from  E.  to  w.  It 
is  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  remarkable  width,  the 
centre  being  occupied  by  a  double  avenue  of  lime- 
trees,  which  give  it  its  name  and  form  a  fine  shady 
promenade;  while  on  either  side  of  the  trees  is  a 
carriage-way,  and  beyond  each  carriage-way,  in  front 
of  the  houses,  a  spacious  foot-pavement.  At  the  E. 
end  of  this  street,  and  in  the  Lustgarten,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  bridge  already  mentioned,  are 
clustered  the  principal  public  buildings  of  the  dty, 
and  diveiging  from  it  are  several  fine  squares ;  while 
at  the  w.  end  it  terminates  magnificently  with  the 
Brandenbui^  Grate,  a  noble  structure,  modelled  on  a 
grand  scale  after  the  Propylseum  of  Athens,  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  portals  in  existence.  The 
gateway  is  surmounted  by  a  colossal  Victory  in 
bronze,  mounted  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses. 
Outside  the  walls,  immediately  beyond  this  portal, 
is  the  Thiergarten,  an  extensive  and  well-wooded 
park,  intersp^sed  with  ponds,  shrubberies^  and  trees, 
and  oontaimng  the  palace  of  Bellevue,  as  well  as 
elegant  villas  and  places  of  public  amusement. 

The  piindpal  public  buildings  are  the  royal  castle 
or  Schloas,  a  vast  rectangular  pile,  more  remarkable 
for  a  certain  air  of  grandeur  than  architectural  beauty. 
It  is  sumptuously  furnished,  and  contains  a  large  and 
richly  decorated  chapel,  first  opened  in  1853,  whose 
lofty  dome  forms  the  most  strildng  external  feature 
of  the  building.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden, 
in  front  of  the  Schloes,  is  the  museum,  a  fine  building 
in  pure  Grecian  taste,  with  its  extensive  collection  of 
sculpture  and  painting ;  and  behind  it  the  new  mu- 
seum, containing  extensive  collections  of  Egyptian 
and  other  antiquities,  and  also  the  celebrated  mural 
paintings  by  Kaulbach.  The  royal  theatre,  in  the 
Gensdarmenmarkt,  is  a  fine  Grecian  edifice,  one  of 


the  most  important  works  of  the  eminent  architect 
Schinkel.  The  royal  library  and  palace  of  King 
William  I.  are  united;  the  former  contains  above 
700,000  volumes  and  15,500  manuscripts  and  charts. 
The  arsenal  (Zeughaus)  contains  heavy  artillery, 
about  150,000  stand  of  *arms,  together  with  flags 
and  other  trophies,  many  of  them  of  great  antiquity. 
The  palace  of  Prince  Albert,  the  university,  the  new 
exchange,  the  Italian  opera-house,  the  principal  Jew- 
ish synagogue,  the  town-hall,  and  the  architectural 
academy,  are  all  beautiful  structures.  The  prevail- 
ing style  of  the  newer  buildings,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  Grecian,  or  an  Italianized  adaptation  of  that 
style.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modem  monu- 
ments, is  that  erected  in  1851  to  Frederick  the  Great 
in  the  Unter  den  Linden — the  chtf  cPceuvre  of  Bauch 
and  his  pupils.  The  colossal  statue  of  the  king  on 
horseback  is  placed  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  around  which 
are  grouped  bronze  figures  representing  his  prindpal 
generals,  ministers,  and  eminent  men  of  lus  time — in 
all  thirty-one  portrait  statues  the  size  of  life,  those 
at  the  four  comers  being  on  horseback.  In  front  of 
the  arsenal  are  statues  in  bronze  of  Bliicher,  and  of 
Generals  York  and  Gneisen — ^the  former  by  Kauch, 
and  the  two  latter  by  FreibeL  Two  marble  statues 
by  Bauch — one  of  Billow  and  another  of  Scham- 
horst — ^and  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the 
great  elector,  Frederick  William,  are  well  deserving 
of  notice.  The  literary  institutions  of  the  dty  are 
numerous  and  respectable;  they  include  the  univer- 
sity, attended  by  2000  students  in  summer  and 
2300  in  winter,  exclusive  of  1200  to  1400  who  do 
not  matriculate,  and  numbering  among  its  professors 
many  names  of  European  reputation;  the  academy 
of  sdenoes;  the  gymnasia  or  high-schools,  of  which 
there  are  eight,  with  a  number  of  less  celebrated 
academies;  an  institution  for  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  the  GewerbC' 
Schule,  or  artisan  school,  where  promising  young 
artisans  are  taught  drawing,  modelling,  &c.,  gra- 
tuitously. 

Berlin  is  the  literary  and  sdentific  metropolis  of 
Germany,  and,  in  the  various  walks  of  literature, 
philosophy,  sdence,  and  art,  can  show  a  galaxy  of 
names  such  as  few  dties  can  equaL  Since  the  time 
of  Frederick  the  Great  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Prussian  kings  to  attract  to  their  capital,  dther 
through  professorships  in  the  university  or  otherwise, 
learned  men  in  every  department  ■  of  knowledge. 
Consequentiy,  though  but  a  city  almost  of  yesterday, 
the  number  of  eminent  men  who  have  laboured,  or 
who  still  labour,  within  the  walls  of  Berlin  is  very 
great.  Of  those  who  are  world-renowned  may  be 
named  Leibnitz,  who  founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1700,  and  became  its  first  president;  the  pious 
Spener;  the  historian  Puffendorf;  the  philosophers 
flchte,  Schleiermacher,  F.  A.  Wolf,  and  Hegel;  the 
theologians  Neander,  De  Wette,  and  Hengstenberg; 
the  hutorians  Bank^  and  Yon  Baumer;  the  geo- 
graphers Bitter  and  Leipsius;  the  linguists  Bopp, 
Zumpt,  the  brothers  Grimm;  and  many  others.  In 
the  natural  sdenoes  the  unrivalled  Alexander  von 
Humboldt;  and  after  him  are  many  brilliant  names, 
as  Poggendorf,  Ermann,  Mitscherlidi,Boee,  Erichson, 
Ehrenbeig,  Link,  and  Von  Buch.  Many  others 
might  be  mentioned;  but  it  may  suffice,  fiuther,  to 
name  tiie  poets  Tieck  and  BUckert,  the  famous 
sculptors  Bauch  and  Schadow,  and  the  composers 
Felix  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer. 

The  charitable  institutions  indude  the  hospital  of 
charity,  the  royal  institution  for  providing  for  widows, 
the  hospital  for  invalids,  the  hospital  of  St.  Dorothy, 
th^  new  royal  hospital,  &c.,  with  a  great  number 
besides  for  aU  kinds  of  benevolent  purposes. 

The  manufactures  of  Berlin  are  various  and  exten- 
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eive.  For  silks  and  cotton  goods,  caipets,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  it  is  the  first  place  in  Germany;  shawls, 
fringes,  hosieiy,  &c.,  are  also  largely  made.  The 
numufactares  of  tobacco,  chemicals,  leather  and 
leather  goods,  mirrors,  cast-iron,  tin  and  lackered 
wares,  f umitinre,  carriages,  china  and  stone  ware,  are 
important,  as  are  also  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
wares,  the  works  in  plaster  and  marble,  &c.  Machines 
are  made  on  a  great  scale;  the  establishment  of  Borsig 
alone  employs  nearly  8000  hands.  In  the  royal 
iron-foundxy  busts,  statues,  bass-reliefs,  &c.,  are  cast, 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  ornaments  of  on- 
rivalled  delicacy  of  workmanship.  The  society  of 
the  upper  dasses  of  Berlin  is  difficult  of  access,  and 
their  hospitality  limited.  Music  is  here  extensively 
and  successfully  cultivated.  The  performance  of 
■acred  vocal  music,  in  particular,  has  attained  eictra- 
ordinary  perfection.  The  opera  and  theatres  are  on 
the  most  respectable  footing,  and  are  liberally  en^ 
oouraged,  the  taste  for  such  entertainments  pervading 
all  classes. 

BailwayB. — ^Berlin  is  well  supplied  with  railways. 
It  communicates  w.  direct  with  Hambuig;  K.  with 
Stettin;  £.  with  Cracow,  Warsaw,  and  Austria;  s. 
with  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  &c. 

Hutory. — ^The  oldest  parts  of  the  dty  are  Kolln 
and  Berlin  proper,  which  were  originally  poor  villages 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  and  first  rose  to  some*  im- 
portance under  Markgraf  Albert  (1206-20),  the 
grandson  of  Albert  the  Bear.  The  Elector  Frederick 
11.  with  the  Iron  Teeth  built  a  castle  at  KoUn  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spree  in  1442;  and  from  the  time 
of  John  Cicero  the  town  became  the  permanent  re- 
sidence of  the  electors.  About  two  centuries  ago 
Berlin  was  still  a  place  of  little  importance.  It  was 
confined  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Spree  and 
the  island  which  divides  its  channel,  and  consisted  of 
a  series  of  villages,  which  have  gradually  merged 
into  each  other,  and  now  form  its  different  quarters. 
The  first  important  improvement  was  made  by  the 
great  elector  Frederick  William,  who  planted  the 
Unter  den  Linden,  and  otherwise  enlai^ed  and  beau- 
tified the  town;  so  that  in  his  time  it  already  num- 
bered 20,000  inhabitants.  He  may  be  considered  as 
the  second  founder  of  the  city.  His  successor.  King 
Frederick  I.,  seconded  his  efforts;  but  Berlin  never 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  capital  till  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who,  determined  to  make  it 
worthy  of  his  extended  dominions,  inclosed  a  large 
space  within  the  walls,  and  proceeded  to  build  upon 
it,  to  supply  the  wants,  not  so  much  of  actual,  as  of 
an  anticipated  population.  He  was  twice  interrupted 
in  the  work,  and  almost  driven  from  his  purpose, 
when  in  1757  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  and  in  17G0  into  those  of  the  Austrians 
and  Russians.  But  he  soon  repaired  the  damage; 
and  his  successors  having  followed  ardently  in  his 
steps,  Berlin  has  rapidly  risen  to  be  the  first  dty  in 
Germany  in  respect  of  population,  and  also  the  first 
in  respect  of  architectural  grandeur  and  political 
influence.  Pop.  in  1846,  408,502;  in  1871,  825,389, 
of  whom  about  nine-tenths  were  Protestants. 

BERMUDAS  ISLANDS,  or  Sohzrs  Iblakds,  a 
cluster  of  small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
are  in  number  about  400,  but  for  the  most  part  so 
small  and  so  barren  that  they  have  neither  inhabitants 
nor  name.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Juan 
Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  in  1522;  in  1609  Sir  George 
Somcrs,  an  Englishman,  was  wrecked  here,  and, 
after  his  shipwreck,  formed  the  first  settlement. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  islands  are  St.  George, 
Bermuda  or  Long  Island  (with  the  chief  town  Ha- 
milton, strongly  fortified,  and  forming  the  seat  of  the 
governor),  SomerHot,  St.  DaWd's,  and  Ireland.  They 
are  situated  about  5b0  miles  s.S.E.  of  Cape  Hatteras  in 


North  Carolina,  and  are  a  naval  and  military  station 
of  Great  Britain.  They  are  also  a  convict  station, 
the  convicts  being  employed  on  public  works,  such  as 
the  fortifications  and  tiie  harbour  works  on  Ire- 
land Island.  The  military  head-quarters  are  on  St 
George's.  An  immense  iron  floating-dodc  was  con- 
structed at  London  for  the  Bermudajs  in  1868;  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  vessel  of  3000  tons. 

The  climate  of  Siese  islands  is  generally  healthy 
and  delightful;  but  they  are  sometimes  visited  l^ 
yellow  fever.  The  winter  is  hardly  perceptible;  a 
perpetual  spring  may  be  said  to  reign;  tiie  trees  never 
lose  their  verdure,  and  the  leaves  only  fall  when 
new  ones  begin  to  appear.  Birds  sing  and  breed 
without  intermission.  But  these  advantages  are  ooon- 
terbalanced  by  frightful  storms,  accompanied  by  for- 
midable thunder.  The  surface  is  rather  inegnlar;  the 
soil,  though  light  and  stony,  is  in  general  rich  and  fer- 
tile. The  water  is  in  genial  salt;  there  is  but  little 
fresh  except  rain  water,  preserved  in  dstema.  The 
inhabitants  gather  two  harvests  of  Indian  oom  in  a 
year — one  in  July,  and  the  other  in  December:  this 
forms  their  prindpal  food.  They  likewise  cultivate 
and  export  potatoes,  arrowroot,  onions,  &c.  Their 
trees  are  prindpally  the  cedar  and  palmetto.  Besides 
these,  they  have  orange  trees,  olive,  laurel,  pear-trees, 
&a  There  are  no  venomous  reptiles.  Pop.  about 
12,000,  white,  coloured,  and  black. 

BERN,  the  chief  canton  of  Switzerland,  2660 
square  miles,  506,465  inhabitants  (among  whom  the 
vast  majority  are  Calvinists),  with  a  capital  of  the 
same  name.    Kuno  von  Bubenberg,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  inclosed  the  small  place  Bern,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fortress  of  Nydeck,  with  a  moat  and  walls, 
and  the   Duke  of    Zahringen,  to  whom    Nydeck 
belonged,  gave  the  new  dty  laws.     Its  population 
was  much  increased  in  the  thirteenth  century.    The 
lower  nobility  of  the  adjacent  country  fled  to  it  for 
protection  against  the  oppressions  of  tiie  higher,  and 
were  joined  by  the  country  people,  and  particularly 
by  the  dtizens  of  Friburg  and  Zuridi.    llie  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  declared  it  a  free  dty  of  the  empire  in 
1218,   and  confirmed  its  privil^es  by  a  diarter. 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives,     in  12^S 
Bern  was  besi^^  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsbui^,  but  not 
taken;  and  in   1291   the  dtizens  <d  Bern,  imder 
Ulrich  von  Bubenbez^,  made  war  against  their  own 
nobility,  commanded  by  Ulrich  von  Erlach.    Bern 
now  became  an  asylum  for  all  those  who  suffered 
under  the  oppression  of  the  nobles  of  Austria^  and 
rose  to  a  height  of  power  that  exdted  the  envy  of 
other  dties  'as  well  as  of  its  own  nobility.     The 
latter  therefore  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
hostile  cities  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it.     Their 
army,  consisting  of  18,000  men,  headed  by  700  of  tho 
higher  nobility,  with  1200  knights,  was  totally  van- 
quished at  Laupen,  June  21,  1339,  by  the  dtizens  of 
Bern,  led  by  Bodolph  von  Erlach,  though  these  wen> 
only  one-third  of  their  number.    After  this  victorr 
the  dty  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1S53  entered 
into  the  perpetual  league  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy, 
in  whidi  it  held  a  rank  inferior  only  to  Zurich. 
Until  the  close  of  that  century  Bern  enlarged  its 
dominions,  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  oonquo«^t 
In  1405  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  deetroyeil 
by  fire,  but  was  afterwards  regularly  rebuilt.    The 
long  •  wars    with  Austria,  Milan,   Burgundy,  and 
Savoy  soon  after  broke  out,  firom  all  which  the  Cun- 
federacy  came  off  victorious,  and  in  which   Bern 
conquered  Aargau.     In   1528  the  dtizens  of  Bern 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Befonnation.     In  the 
subsequent  war  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  they  con- 
quered the  Pays  de  Yaud.     The  oountries  gainet] 
by  conquest  were  governed  l^  bailiffs,  who  remdi^l 
in  mountain  castles.     From  that  time  to  March  5. 
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1798,  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Bern  was  con* 
Btantly  increasing,  as  may  be  clearly  perceived  from 
the  large  buiob  spent  for  the  pablic  administration. 
At  that  time  the  canton  contained  above  5000  square 
miles,  and  about  380,000  inhabitants.  Upon  the 
day  above  mentioned  80,000  French  troops  marched 
against  Bern.  It  was  again  an  Erlach  who  led 
18,000  citizens  of  Bern,  together  with  8000  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  confederttbe  cantons,  into  the  field;  but 
the  memory  of  Morgarten,  of  Laupen,  and  Murten. 
no  longer  inspired  them  to  victory:  the  troops  of  the 
confederates,  on  their  retreat,  slew  their  own  com- 
mander. Bern  for  the  first  time  opened  its  gates  to 
an  enemy,  and  lost  about  half  of  its  possessions.  The 
northern  part  was  united  with  the  present  canton  of 
Aargau,  and  out  of  the  south-western  (Pays  de 
Vaud)  the  present  canton  of  Vaud  was  formed.  By 
the  decrees  of  the  congress  at  Vienna)  however,  the 
g^reater  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Basel  was  joined  to 
the  canton;  and  according  to  the  new  aristocratic 
constitution  of  the  canton,  the  sovereign  power  ia 
exercised  by  a  bailiff,  and  the  great  and  lesser 
councils  of  the  dty  and  republic  of  Bern,  consisting 
of  200  members  chosen  from  the  city  of  Bern,  and 
ninety-nine  from  the  towns  and  the  ooimtry.  The 
former  are  chosen  from  the  citizens  over  twenty-nine 
years  old,  by  an  elective  assembly  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  lesser  council,  and  a  committee  of 
the  great.  The  ninety-nine  members  from  the 
towns  and  country,  are  chosen  partly  from  the  towns 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  partly  from  each  of 
the  twenty-two  districts  into  which  the  country  is 
divided,  by  elective  assemblies,  and  partly  by  the 
greaA  council.  Two  bailiffs  preside  in  turn,  each  for 
the  space  of  a  year,  in  the  great  and  lesser  councils. 
The  former  has  the  legislative,  the  latter  the  execu- 
tive power.  In  1870  Sie  re/ertrulum  was  introduced 
into  Bern,  according  to  which  no  laws  have  force 
until  they  have  been  approved  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  after  having  been  discussed  by  the  greater 
ooundL 

The  northern  part  of  the  canton  is  hilly,  with 
beautiful  plains  and  valleys,  and  has  a  fertile  and 
highly-cultivated  soil,  producing  com,  wine  and 
fruits.  Here  is  situated  Emmenthal,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  valleys  in  Switzerland,  whero  the 
finest  cattle  are  raised,  and  the  well-known  Emmen- 
thal cheese  made.  Neat  houses,  comfortable  dresses, 
and  cheerfulness  indicate  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  valley.  The  southern  part  of  the 
canton,  the  Oberland  (Upperland),  (to  which  the 
valleys  of  Hasli,  GrindelvaJd,  Lauterbrun,  Gander, 
Frutingen,  Adelboden,  Simmen,  and  Saanen,  with 
numerous  smaller  valleys,  belong),  begins  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  mountain  chain  towards  the  Valais,  and 
extends  to  its  summit.  The  lower  valleys  produce 
good  fruits,  and  are  fertile  and  agreeable:  higher  up 
aro  excellent  Alpine  pastures;  then  succeed  bare 
rocks,  extensive  glaciers  (the  source  of  magnificent 
waterfalls),  and  the  highest  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
as  the  Finsteraarhom,  the  Shreckhom,  and  Wetter- 
horn,  the  Eiger,  the  Jungfrau.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Oberland  live  principally  by  raising  cattle. — ^The 
chief  trade  is  in  linen  and  woollen  manufactures, 
especially  in  Emmenthal.  The  revenues  of  the  state 
amount  to  about  6,700,000  francs,  or  £228,000 
sterling.  The  canton  furnishes  5824  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  contributes  104,080 
Swiss  francs  to  its  support. 

Bern  (36,000  inhabitants),  the  capital,  one  of  the 
best-built  cities  in  Switzerland,  is  situated  upon  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  on  a  peninsula^  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  Aar.  The  streets  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  straight,  wide,  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses, 
partly  provided  with  piazzas,  are  substantially  built 


of  stone.  The  streets  are  purified  by  rills  of  water, 
and  adorned  with  fountains.  Among  ihe  public  build- 
ings are  the  great  Gothic  cathedral,  built  between  1421 
and  1502,  with  a  spire  190  feet  high ;  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  university,  with  a  full  equip- 
ment of  professors  in  all  the  different  faculties  and 
arts ;  the  handsomely  built  hospital,  the  townhouse, 
a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  mint, 
where  money  is  coined  for  several  cantons  ;  the  com 
market  and  com  magazine,  for  storing  grain  in  case 
of  scarcity;  the  observatoxy,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  the  infirmary,  the  orphan  and  lunatic 
asylums.  Bern  has  an  academy  and  several  literary 
societies.  The  gallexy  for  native  specimens  of  na- 
tural history,  foimded  in  1802,  contains  viviparous 
animals,  birds,  butterflies,  insects,  and  plants.  The 
pubUc  library  possesses  great  treasures,  both  of 
printed  books  and  manuscripts.  Several  private 
persons  have  museums,  which  are  generally  open  to 
strangers.  Trade  and  commeroe  are  lively;  the 
manufactures  consist  of  woollen  doth,  printed  Ibiens, 
silk  stuffs,  stockings,  &c.  There  are  few  dties  with 
finer  promenades,  or  where  they  are  kept  in  better 
repair.  One  of  the  favourite  walks,  for  instance,  is 
near  the  cathedral,  raised  at  ^reat  expense,  and 
planted  with  four  rows  of  trees.  The  side  towards 
the  Aar  is  108  feet  above  the  river,  which  here 
forms  a  beautiful  cascade,  equalling  that  of  the  Bhine 
at  Lauff  en. 

BERNADOTTE,  Jean-Baptiste- Jules,  a  French 
general,  aften^'ards  raised  to  the  Swedish  throne,  was 
the  son  of  an  advocate  of  Pau,  in  the  province  of 
Beam,  and  bom  there  on  26th  January,  1764.  His 
father's  profession  having  few  attractions  for  him,  he 
enlisted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  a  regiment  of 
marines,  and  accompanied  it  to  Corsica.  His  pro- 
gress was  at  first  slow,  he  having  only  attained  the 
rank  of  a  sextant-major  in  1789,  but  after  1790, 
when  he  was  made  a  subaltern,  his  promotion  was 
rapid.  In  1794  he  was  appoint^  a  general  of  divi- 
sion, and  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Germany,  and  on  the  Rhine.  After  the 
battle  of  Neuwied  he  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time  to  Bonaparte,  who  conceived  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  though  a  constant  suspidon  of  Na- 
poleon and  his  projects  seems  always  to  have  been 
present  in  the  mind  of  Bemadotte.  In  1798  he 
married  Mademoiselle  Clary,  daughter  of  a  Mar- 
seilles merchant,  and  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. The  following  year  he  became  minister  of 
war,  but  from  a  strong  opposition  against  him,  was 
shortly  obliged  to  resign  office.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire,  Bemadotte  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  marshal  of  France,  and  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Ponte-Corvo.  Being  now  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  observation  stationed  in  the  v.  of  Ger- 
many, he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Hamburg.  At 
this  time  Gustavus  IV.  had  been  driven  from  the 
throne  of  Sweden.  The  Duke  of  Sudermania  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  under  the  name  of 
Charles  XIII. ;  and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in  years, 
the  diet  had  nominated,  as  his  successor,  the  Prince 
of  Holstein-Augustenbui^,  when  the  latter  died  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  The  heir-apparency  to  the 
Swedish  crown  was  then  offered  to  the  Prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  Bema- 
dotte, with  the  consent  of  the  emperor;  and  in 
October,  1810,  he  arrived  in  Sweden,  where,  having 
previously  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he 
was  proclaimed  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Prince  Charles  John.  He  had  not  long 
been  established  in  this  dignity  before  serious  dis- 
i^reements  took  place  between  him  and  Bonaparte, 
whose  blockade  of  the  continental  ports  was  very 
detrimental  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Sweden. 
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The  result  was  a  complete  rupture,  and  the  aoceasion 
of  Sweden  in  1812  to  the  coalition  of  sovereigns 
formed  against  Napoleon.  At  the  battle  of  Leipzig 
the  abilities  of  Prince  Charles  John,  with  his  army 
of  Swedes,  contributed  effectually  to  the  victory  of 
the  allies.  On  the  general  re-establishment  of  Euro- 
pean dynasties  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  strenu- 
ous attempts  were  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  other  sovereigns  to  restore  the  family  of  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  to  the  crown,  but  all  proved  ineffectual ; 
and  Bcmadotte,  retaining  his  position  as  crown- 
prince,  became  King  of  Sweden  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XIII.  in  1818,  under  the  title  of  Charles 
XIY.  During  his  reign  agriculture  and  commerce 
made  great  advances,  and  many  important  public 
works  were  completed ;  among  others,  the  great  road 
across  the  mountains  to  Norway,  and  the  Gotha 
Canal,  uniting  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  on  Sth  March,  184i,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Oscar. 

BERNARB,  Great  St.,  a  celebrated  pass  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  canton  Valais,  on  the  mountain-road 
leading  from  Martigny  in  Switzerlimd  to  Aosta  in 
Piedmont;  lat.  45°  61'  N.;  Ion.  7'  11'  23*  B.  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  pass  is  Mount  Velan,  and  on  the  w. 
the  Pointe  de  Dronaz ;  there  is  no  mountain  known 
by  the  name  of  St.  Bernard.  Almost  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  pass  is  the  famous  Hospice,  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  Europe,  8200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  massive  stone 
building,  capable  of  acconmiodating  seventy  or  eighty 
travellers  with  beds,  and  of  sheltering  300.  As  many 
as  500  or  600  have  received  assistance  in  one  day. 
It  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  ex- 
posed to  tremendous  storms  from  the  n.e.  and  B.w., 
and  is  tenanted  by  ten  or  twelve  brethren  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  have  devoted  themselves  by 
vow  to  the  aid  of  travellers  crossing  the  moun- 
tains. The  climate  of  this  high  region  is  necessarily 
rigorous.  There  is  a  lake  on  the  summit,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Hospice,  on  which  ice  has  fre- 
quently remained  throughout  the  whole  year.  The 
severest  oold  recorded  is  29*^  below  zero,  Fah.,  but  it 
has  often  been  18°  and  20"  below  zero ;  the  greatest 
summer  heat  recorded  is  68°  Fah.  From  the  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  in  so  elevated  a  locality,  and  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  few  of  the  monks  survive 
the  time  of  their  vow,  fifteen  years  from  the  age 
of  eighteen,  when  they  are  devoted  to  this  service. 
They  are  driven,  often  with  ruined  health,  to  retire 
to  the  more  genial  climate  of  Martigny,  where  there 
is  a  branch  establishment  for  the  brethren  who  can- 
not live  on  the  mountains.  The  dogs  kept  at  St. 
Bernard,  to  assist  the  brethren  in  their  humane 
labours,  are  well  known.  In  the  museum  of  Bern 
the  skin  of  one  called  *  Barry'  is  preserved,  who  is 
recorded  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  fifteen  human 
beings. 

In  the  midst  of  tempests  and  snowstorms  the 
monks,  accompanied  by  some  of  these  dogs,  set  out 
for  the  purpose  of  tracking  those  who  have  lost  their 
way.  If  tliey  find  the  body  of  a  traveller  who  has 
perished,  they  cany  it  into  the  vault  of  the  dead, 
where  it  is  wrapped  in  linen,  and  remains  lying  on  a 
table  till  another  victim  occupies  the  place.  It  is 
then  set  up  against  the  wall  among  the  other  dead 
bodies,  which,  on  account  of  the  cold^  decay  so  slowly 
that  they  are  often  recognized  by  their  friends  after 
the  lapse  of  years.  Adjoining  this  vault  is  a  kind  of 
bnrying-ground,  where  the  bones  are  deposited  when 
they  aocimiulate  too  much  in  the  vault.  It  is  im- 
possible to  bury  them,  because  there  is  nothing  a- 
round  the  Hospice  but  naked  rocks.  In  the  church 
is  the  monument  of  General  Desaix,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of   Marengo.    Napoleon  orclcrcd  him  to  be 


embalmed,  and  assigned  him  a  resting-place  on  the 
gunomit  of  the  Alps. 

In  1847  the  revolutionary  government  of  Valais 
laid  the  monastery  under  the  heavy  forced  contribu- 
tion of  120,000  francs  (£4800),  thereby  much  impair- 
ing the  resources  of  the  establishment,  and  according 
to  a  letter  of  the  prior,  written  at  the  time,  render- 
ing its  continuanee  impossible.  Subscriptions  from 
various  quarters  have  since  been  made,  to  enable  the 
brethren  to  continue  their  benevolent  labours.  The 
Pass  of  St.  Bernard  appears  to  have  been  known  at 
a  very  early  period ;  and  a  pagan  temple  formerly 
stood  here,  from  which  a  Roman  road  led  down  the 
Piedmontese  side  of  the  mountains.  The  remains  of 
a  massive  pavement  are  still  visible ;  and  the  cabinet 
of  the  Hospice  contains  votive  tablets,  bronze  figures, 
and  other  antiquities,  found  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Hospice  was  founded  in  962  by  St.  Bernard  of  Men- 
thon,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  performed  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  In  May,  1800, 
Napoleon  led  an  army  of  30,000  men,  with  its  artil- 
lery and  cavalry,  into  Italy  by  this  pass. 

BERNARD,  Little  St.,  a  mountain,  Italy,  be- 
longing to  what  are  called  the  Grecian  Alps,  about 
10  miles  8.  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  stands  between  Savoy 
and  Piedmont,  haviog  the  valley  of  the  Is^re,  in  the 
former,  on  the  w.,  and  that  of  the  I>oire,  in  the  latter, 
on  the  E.  The  pass  across  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  in 
tiie  Alps,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  Hannibal 
used  The  Hospice,  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  has 
an  elevation  of  7192  feet. 

BERNARD  of  Chabtbes,  sumamed  SylvuirU,  a 
writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  lauded  as  the 
ablest  Platonic  of  his  time,  and  wrote  two  work^, 
now  lost,  in  the  one  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  the  other  he 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence,  and  proved 
that  all  material  beings,  possessing  a  nature  subject 
to  change,  must  neoessuily  perish.  Another  work 
under  the  name  of  Bernard  Sylvestris  still  exists,  and 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  distinguished  by  the  naxnet 
of  Megacoamus  and  MicrocosmuSy  or  the  Great  World 
and  the  Little  World.  He  reduces  all  things  to  two 
elements — matter  and  ideas.  Matter  is  in  itself  6»- 
void  of  form,  but  susceptible  of  receiving  it ;  idea« 
reside  in  the  divine  intellect,  and  are  the  models  of 
life,  the  immutable  principle  of  whatever  must  be, 
and  from  their  union  with  matter  all  things  result. 
M.  Cousin  has  published  extracts  from  the  MegaoM- 
mtts  and  Microcoamua. 

BERNARD  of  Claibyaux,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  was  bom  at 
Fontaines,  in  Burgundy,  1091,  of  a  noble  familr. 
In  1113  he  became  a  monk  at  Citeaux;  in  1115  fint 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  near  Langres.  An  austere  man- 
ner of  living,  solitary  studies,  an  inspiring  eloquence, 
boldness  of  language,  and  the  reputi&on  df  a  prophet, 
rendered  him  an  oracle  to  all  Christian  Europe.  He 
was  named  the  honeyed  teacher,  and  his  writings  were 
styled  a  stream  from  paradise.  The  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Mary  was  rejected  by  him. 
He  principally  promoted  the  crusade  in  1146,  and 
quieted  the  fermentation  caused  at  that  time  by  a 
party  of  monks  against  the  Jews  in  Germany.  He  de- 
clined all  promotion,  and  in  the  rank  of  abbot  of  hu  &r- 
loied  Jerusalem  (as  he  used  to  call  Clairvaux),  he  con- 
tinued with  all  humility,  but  with  great  boldness,  hi» 
censures  of  the  clergy,  and  his  counsels  to  the  pope^ 
Innocent  11.  owed  to  him  the  possession  of  the  right 
of  investiture  in  Grermany,  and  Eugeniua  IIL  hia 
education.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  umpire 
of  princes  and  bishops^  and  his  voice  in  the  synods 
was  regarded  as  divine.  By  his  rigid  orthodoxy  and 
his  mystical  doctrines,  which,  thotigh  at  times  en- 
thusiastic, were  always  directed  to  the  promotioo  of 
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practical  ChriBtianity,  he  refuted  the  sabtleties  and 
dialectics  of  the  scholastic  philosopherSy  although  his 
severity  against  Abelard  and  Gilbert  of  Por&  can 
by  no  means  be  justified.  Luther  says  of  him,  '  If 
there  has  ever  been  a  pious  monk  who  feared  God, 
it  was  St.  Bernard;  whom  alone  I  hold  in  much 
higher  esteem  than  all  other  monks  and  priests 
throughout  the  globe.*  Bernard  died  in  1158,  and 
was  canonized  by  Alexander  III.,  in  1174.  St. 
Bernard's  Meditations  was  one  of  the  books  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (1496).  The  beat  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Mabillon  (Paris,  1690,  two  vols.; 
reprinted,  Paris,  1839-40). 

BERNAKDIN  D£  ST.  PIERBE.  See  Piebbx 
(St.) 

BERNARDINE  MONKS.    See  Gistbbcians. 

BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO,  a  famous  hero,  to 
whom  the  romancers,  and  even  lustorians  of  Spain, 
have  attributed  many  fabulous  exploits,  was  born  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  fruit  of  a  secret  marriage  be- 
tween CMmena,  the  sister  of  Alphonso  the  Chaste, 
and  of  Don  Sancho,  lord  of  Saldagua.  Alphonso, 
irritated  at  the  marriage,  put  out  tiie  eyes  of  Don 
Sancho,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  castle,  but  spared 
Beruardo,  and  brought  him  up  carefully  at  his  court 
In  course  of  time  Don  Bernardo  grew  up  to  be  a 
warrior,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Moorish 
wars,  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would  be  bent  to 
pity  and  set  his  father  at  liberty.  Alphonso  was 
inflexible,  and  Bernardo , withdrew  to  his  paternal 
domains ;  and,  leaguing  with  other  lords  opposed  to 
the  court,  set  him  at  defiance.  On  the  accession  of 
Alphonso  the  Great,  Bernardo  returned  to  court,  and 
again  performed  many  exploits  against  the  Moors, 
hoping  to  be  rewarded  with  his  father's  freedom. 
He  was  once  more  denied  the  boon,  and  withdrew  as 
before,  not  only  leaguing  with  his  friends,  but  mak- 
ing alliance  with  tiie  Moon.  Alphonso  agreed  at 
length  to  give  up  his  father,  on  receiving  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  of  Carpio.  Bernardo,  true  to  his  word, 
performed  his  part  of  the  stipulation,  and  then 
learned  witih  indignation  tiiat  Alphonso  had  practised 
an  inf amoiiA  deception  upon  him,  as  his  father  had 
been  for  some  time  dead.  He  disdained  any  longer 
to  tread  the  Spanish  soil,  and  removed  to  France, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  knight 
errant. 

BERNAUER,  Agnes,  a  Bavarian  lady,  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  her  unfortunate  fate.  Agnes  was 
bom  in  humble  life.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
citizen,  said  to  be  a  barber  of  Augsbuig.  The  exact 
time  of  her  birth  is  not  known;  her  death  occurred 
on  2d  October,  1435.  Her  story,  though  well  authen- 
ticated, has  become  legendary  from  the  interest  at- 
tached to  it,  and  is  a  favourite  theme  with  the  Ba- 
varian poets. 

Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  only  son  of  the  reigning 
prince,  met  Agnes  at  a  tournament  given  in  his 
honour  by  the  grandees  of  Augsburg,  became  ena- 
moured of  her,  and  as  he  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  be 
his  mistress,  secretiy  married  her.  He  conducted  her 
to  his  own  castle  of  Vohburg,  and  for  a  time  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  the  alliance  he  had  contracted; 
but  his  father  wishing  to  many  him  to  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Brunsvrick,  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  marriage  with  Agnes.  lUs  father 
refused  to  credit  it,  and  having  caused  the  duke  to 
be  denied  admission  to  a  tournament  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  living  unlawfully  with  a  woman,  Albert 
openly  proclauned  his  marriage,  and  caused  Agnes 
to  be  recognized  as  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  giving  her 
for  residence  the  castle  of  Straubing  on  the  Danube. 
The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  incensed  at  this  open  avowal 
of  a  misalliance,  caused  Agnes  to  be  seized  in  b^r 
castie  during  the  absence  of  his  son,  brought  her 
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before  a  tribunal  specially  constituted,  where  she  was 
accused  of  magic,  and  being  condemned,  had  her 
hands  tied  together,  and  was  thrown  into  the  river. 
Albert  in  revenge  took  arms  against  his  father,  but 
the  Emperor  Sigismund  finally  reconciled  them.  The 
Duke  Ernest  raised  a  chapel  to  the  memory  of  Agnes, 
and  Albert  married  the  Princess  of  Brunswick. 

BERNAY,  a  town  in  Erance,  in  the  department 
of  Eure,  25  miles  w.n.w.  from  Evreux,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charentonne.  It 
has  two  fine  old  churches,  a  communal  college,  a  hos- 
pital, a  court  of  first  resort,  a  board  of  maniiiactures, 
an  agricultural  society,  and  a  savings-bank.  It  has 
important  manufactures  of  cloth  and  flannel,  tape, 
linen,  and  cotton  goods;  and  spins  a  good  deal  of 
cotton,  thread,  and  worsted.  It  has  also  bleachfields, 
dyeworks,  tanneries,  &c.  Trade  principally  in  grain, 
dder,  dotii,  iron,  paper,  leather,  linen,  horses,  and 
cattie.  The  horse-fair,  held  in  Lent,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  France,  and  is  attended  by  purchasers 
from  aU  parts  of  the  country  to  procure  post  and 
diligence  horses,  for  which  Normandy  has  long  been 
celelmtted.    Pop.  7510. 

BERNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt,  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bem- 
burg,  on  both  sides  of  the  Saale,  N.w.  from  Leipzig, 
with  which,  as  well  as  with  Berlin  and  Magdeburg, 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  divided  into  the  old, 
the  new,  and  the  high  town;  the  first  two  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  communicating  by  a  bridge  178  feet 
long.  Bemburg  is  well  built,  and  contains  several 
weU-paved  and  weU-lighted  streets.  The  principal 
building  is  the  palace,  situated,  with  a  garden,  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  high  town.  It  is  very  andent, 
but  has  received  numerous  modem  additions,  and 
contains  a  picture-gallery,  theatre,  and  church.  Be- 
sides an  oil-mill,  and  several  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, there  are  manufactures  of  paper  and  earthen- 
ware, copper  and  tin  wares,  &c.    Pop.  15,715. 

BERNERS,  or  Babites,  Juliana,  an  English  lady 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  whom  litUe  more  is  known 
than  that  she  was  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sope- 
well,  near  St.  Alban's,  and  has  her  name  prefixed  as 
the  writer  or  compiler  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
curious  productions  of  the  English  press.  The  title 
of  the  second  edition,  printed  in  tiie  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's  in  1486, is  The  Boke  of  Hawkyng  and  Hunt- 
yng,  with  other  Pleasures  dyverse,  and  also  Cootar- 
muries.  The  first  edition  (1481)  does  not  treat  of 
coat-armour  or  heraldry.  This  work,  under  the  title 
of  the  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  became  a  popular  manual 
of  sporting  sdence,  and  was  several  times  reprinted 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  a  typographical  curi- 
osity, a  small  impression  of  it  was  published  in  1811 
by  Mr.  Haslewood. 

BERNHARD,  Duke  of  Weimar,  general  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  bom  Aug.  6, 1604,  the  fourth  son 
of  Duke  John  of  Saxe- Weimar,  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Holland,  at  that  time  the  best  school  for  a 
soldier,  where  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  (the  creator 
of  a  better  system  of  tactics),  his  brother  Frederic 
Henry,  the  Marquis  Spinola,  and  other  great  generals, 
were  opposed  to  one  another.  Bernhud  afterwards 
entered  the  Danish  army  employed  in  Holstein  against 
the  troops  of  the  emperor,  and  commanded  by  the 
Margrave  of  Baden-Durlach,  and  was  present  at  the 
conference  of  Lubeck,  1629,  for  negotiating  peace. 
When  Gustavus  Adolphus  entered  Germany  Bern- 
hard  joined  him,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  upon 
Wallenstein's  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nurem- 
berg, Aug.  24,  1632.  In  the  battle  of  LUtzen,  Oct. 
6,  1632,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedish 
army,  avenged  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and, 
although  hiinself  severely  wounded,  put  the  right 
wing  of  the  imperial  troops  to  flight.    Chancellor 
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Oxenstiem,  the  Swedish  director  of  the  war  in  Grer^ 
many,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  oommittod  the 
command  uf  half  the  anny  to  him.  Bemhard  in 
1688  took  Bamberg,  Cronach,  Hochstadt,  and  Aich- 
stadt;  bnt  his  attempt  npon  Ingolstedt  miacarried. 
He  also  brought  the  cities  of  Batisbon  and  Strau- 
bing  into  his  power,  and  frostrated  Wallenstein's 
intentions.  The  King  of  Sweden  made  him  Dnke  of 
Franooniab  His  imjMtaosity  caused  the  defeat  at 
Nordlmgen  (which  see),  August  24, 1634.  He  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner.  The  pru- 
dence of  Oxenstiem,  and  the  valour  of  Bemhard, 
soon  made  amends  for  this  fault.  France,  now  en- 
tering into  a  closer  alliance  with  Sweden,  concluded 
a  separate  treaty  with  Bemhard,  who  went  to  Paris, 
Oct  16,  1634.  Bemhard  promised  for  4,000,000 
livres  to  raise  an  army  of  18,000  men  on  the  Rhine 
to  act  against  Austria.  He  now  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Rhine,  took  the  for- 
tress of  Zabern  in  Alsace,' spread  his  anny  over  Lor- 
raine and  Burgundy,  and  vanquished  the  forces  of  the 
emperor  in  several  battles.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1638  he  laid  siege  to  Rheinfelden  not  far 
from  Basel.  Here  he  was  unexpectedly  attacked  in 
his  camp,  February  18,  by  an  Austrian  army  that 
had  advanced  to  raise  the  siege.  Bemhard  was 
obliged  to  retreat  before  superior  lumbers ;  but» 
having  soon  collected  his  forces,  he  attacked  the 
Austnans  by  surprise,  February  21,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  Several  Austrian  generals  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  fortress  of  Rheinfelden  was 
obligea  to  surrender,  May  13.  He  then  undertook 
the  siege  of  Breisach,  the  possession  of  which  was 
necessary  for  mainteiuing  himself  in  Alsace.  An 
imperial  army,  under  the  command  of  General  Goetze, 
that  approached  with  the  intention  of  raising  the 
siege,  was  defeated  with  a  great  loss  by  Benmard, 
July  30.  Bemhard  captured  several  places  of  in- 
ferior importance  during  the  siege  of  Breisach,  which, 
however,  did  not  surrender  until  he  had  repeatedly 
defeated  the  Austrians,  and  then  upon  very  moderate 
conditions,  which  Bernhard  signed  in  his  own  name 
without  mentioning  France.  The  possession  of  Al- 
sace, which  he  had  before  ceded  to  France  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  was  now  secured;  but  he  also  de- 
manded Breisach  as  an  appurtenance  to  Alsace.  He 
garrisoned  all  the  conquered  places  with  German 
troops,  and  ordered  money  to  be  coined  with  the 
Saxon  coat  of  arms  and  that  of  Breisach.  In  vain 
were  the  efforts  of  France  to  deprive  the  duke  of  the 
possession  of  Breisach  by  proposing  to  place  a  French 
garrison  in  the  fortress:  the  duke  declined  not  only 
this  proposal,  but  also  an  invitation  to  Paris,  and  the 
offer  of  a  marriage  with  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Instead  of  that  match, 
he  proposed  one  with  the  Princess  of  Rohan,  to 
which,  however,  the  French  court  would  not  accede, 
lest  the  party  of  the  Huguenots  should  be  strength- 
ened. It  is  probable  that  Richelieu  had  recourse  to 
secret  means  in  order  to  rid  France  of  the  duke,  who 
was  become  formidable  by  his  growing  power.  He  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  disorder  which  terminated  his 
life,  July  8, 1639.  Most  of  the  contemporary  writers 
con  jectiued  that  Richelieu  caused  him  to  be  poisoned : 
the  duke  himself  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  swallowed 
poison.  Immediately  after  his  death  several  French 
commissioners  appeared,  who  enlisted  his  troops  into 
the  French  army:  the  command  of  them  was  com- 
mitted to  Marshal  Guebriant  With  Bemhard  fell 
one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  Protestants.  His 
BuocesBors,  Ban^r  and  Tontenson,  pursued  his  vic- 
torious course,  and  fVance  seriously  exerted  herself 
in  the  war  which  continued  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ProteMtants.  In  Bemhard  a  graceful  person,  intelli- 
gence, and  valour  were  united  with  a  ma;;nanimity 


which  could  not  be  shaken  by  advene  events :  hia  ooly 
fault  was  too  great  impetuosity. 

BER^HARDI,  August  Frisdbich,  a  German 
scholar,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1768,  died  there  in  1820. 
In  his  youtii  his  attention  was  directed  to  universal 
language  (that  is,  to  language  as  far  as  it  is  common 
to  fdl  rational  beings),  to  the  mystery  of  its  ouusUuc- 
tion,  the  mathematics,  as  it  were,  of  language.  Bem- 
hardi,  oauHidering  all  different  languages  as  a  whole, 
endeavoured  to  msoover  a  universal  grammar  com- 
mon to  them  alL  The  result  of  his  researches  ap- 
pears in  his  works,  Reine  Sprachlehre  (Abstract 
Grammar),  1801,  two  vols.;  Angewandte  Sprachlehre 
(Grammar  in  its  Application),  1803;  and  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  Sprachwissenschaft  (Elemente  of  &e 
Science  of  Language),  in  which  many  philoscqihical 
principles  of  language  are  laid  down.  Bemhardi  was 
a  man  of  cultivated  mind  and  extensive  knowledge. 
He  was  also  a  professor  and  director  of  a  rlawicul 
school  in  Berlin. 

BERNI,  Fbancisco  (also  Bbbma,  and  Bbbkia),  a 
poet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Lamporeocfaio, 
in  the  territory  of  Tuscany,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  a  noble  but  poor  Flormtine 
family,  went  to  Florence,  and  at  the  age  of  nInKwn 
to  Rome,  where  he  lived  under  the  care  of  his  rela- 
tion, Cardinal  Bibiena,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  did 
him  neither  good  nor  harm,  and  he  was  at  length  ob- 
liged to  enter  the  service  of  the  Bishop  of  Verona^ 
Ghiberti,  dataiv  of  the  papal  chancery,  as  secretary. 
In  the  hope  of  promotion  he  took  orders;  but  dis- 
g^usted  witii  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  sought  recrea- 
tion in  amusements  which  displeased  the  prelate.  A 
society  had  been  established  at  Rome,  consisting  of 
young  ecclesiastics  of  a  jovial  temper  like  Bemi,  and 
a  poetical  vein,  who,  in  order  to  denote  their  love  for 
wine  and  their  careleas  gaiety,  called  themselves  i  rig- 
najitoli  (vine-dressers).  Mauro,  Gasa,  FirenzuoU,  Ca- 
pilupi,  &C.,  were  of  the  number.  They  laui^ied  at 
everything,  and  made  sport  in  verse  of  the  most 
serious,  nay,  the  most  tragic  matters.  Bemfs  verses 
were  ihe  most  successful,  and  were  written  in  so 
peculiar  a  style,  that  his  name  has  been  ^ven  to  H 
{maniera  Bemeaca  or  Bemiesca),  When  Kome  waa 
sacked  by  the  troops  of  the  Constable  Bourbon,  1527, 
Bemi  lost  all  that  he  possessed.  He  afterwards 
made  several  journeys,  with  his  patron  Ghiberti,  to 
Verona,  Venice,  and  Padua.  At  length,  wearied 
with  serving,  and  satisfied  with  a  canonsUp  in  the 
cathedral  at  Florence,  in  the  possession  of  which  he 
had  been  for  some  years,  he  retired  to  that  plaoe. 
The  favour  of  the  great,  however,  which  he  was  weak 
enough  to  court,  brought  him  into  difficulties.  He 
was  required  to  commit  a  crime,  and  his  refusal  coat 
him  his  life.  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  at  that  time 
Duke  of  Florence,  lived  in  open  enmity  with  the 
young  Cardinal  Ippdito  de'  MedicL  Bemi  was  ao 
intimate  with  boUi,  that  it  is  doubtful  which  firvt 
made  him  the  proposal  to  poison  the  other.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  cardinal  died  by  poison  in  1635.  Bemi 
died  July  26, 1586;  and  if,  as  is  asserted,  his  life  was 
terminated  by  poison,  then  the  crime  must  be  imputed 
to  Duke  Alessandro^ 

In  the  burlesque  style  of  poetry,  Bemi  is  still  con- 
sidered the  best  model  His  satire  Is  often  very 
bitter,  and  frequently  unites  the  good  humour  o(f 
Horace  with  the  causticity  of  Juvenid.  The  extreme 
licentiousness  of  his  writings  is  his  greatest  fault.  It 
should,  however,  be  considered  that  he  wrote  for  hia 
friends  only,  and  that  his  works  were  not  printed 
until  after  his  death.  The  admirable  ease  for  which 
his  writings  are  distinguished,  was  the  result  of  grral 
efforts,  since  he  repeatedly  amended  and  corrected 
his  verses.  The  same  is  asserted  of  Ariosto;  and  yet 
they  are  the  motit  distinguished  among  the  Italian 
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poeta  for  the  ease  and  fluency  of  their  style.  Bemi 
also  wrote  Latin  venea  very  correctly,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek.  His  Bime  Burlesche  (Bur- 
lesque Verses)  have  great  merit;  so  also  hais  his 
rifacimento  of  Bojardo's  Orlando  Innamorato. — ^An- 
other Bemi  (Count  Fbancssco  Bebni,  who  was  bom 
in  1610,  and  died  in  1678)  has  written  eleven  dramas 
and  also  several  lyric  poems. 

BEKNIER,  Francois,  bom  at  Angers,  in  Anjou, 
about  1625,  studied  medicine,  and  after  taking  his 
degree  at  Montpellier,  set  out  on  his  travels  in  1654, 
and  after  visiting  Egypt  and  Palestine,  went  into  India^ 
where  his  skill  in  medicine  brought  him  into  notice; 
and  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  residing  chiefly  at 
Delhi,  as  physician  to  the  Great  Mogul  emperor 
Aurungzebe.  On  one  occasion  he  accompanied  the 
prime-minister  on  his  march,  at  the  head  of  an  im- 
mense army,  to  the  conquest  of  Cashmere,  and  in  his 
travels,  recording  all  that  he  saw,  has  given  accounts 
full  of  interest,  and  recognized  by  subsequent  tra- 
vellers as  remarkable  for  their  fidelity.  After  his 
return  to  France  he  not  only  compiled  his  Travels 
and  several  volumes  of  history  relating  to  the  empire 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  but  turned  his  attention  to 
philosophical  subjects,  and  published  an  abridgment 
of  the  philosophy  of  Gassendi.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise,  entitled  Traits  du  Libre  et  du  Volontaire. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  16S8. 

BERNIN^I,  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  called  II  cavaliert 
Beminif  bom  in  Naples,  1598,  is  praised  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  the  Michael  Angelo  of  modem  times, 
on  account  of  his  success  as  a  painter,  a  statuary,  and 
an  architect;  but  he  deserves  his  fame  principally  in 
the  latter  character.  Richly  endowed  by  nature, 
and  favoured  by  circumstances,  he  rose  superior  to 
the  rules  of  art,  creating  for  himself  an  easy  manner, 
the  faults  of  which  he  knew  how  to  disguise  by  its 
brilliancy.  From  his  early  youth  he  manifested  a 
great  power  to  excel  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  years  executed  the  head  of  a  child  in 
marble,  which  was  considered  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion. That  such  rare  endowments  might  be  suitably 
cultivated,  his  father  carried  him  to  Kome.  One  of 
Bernini's  first  works  was  the  marble  bust  of  the 
prelate  Montajo;  after  which  he  made  the  bust  of 
the  pope,  and  of  several  cardinals;  also  sundry  figures 
of  the  natural  size.  He  was  not  yet  eighteen  when 
he  produced  the  Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  marble,  a 
master-piece  of  grace  and  execution.  Looking  at 
this  group  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  declared  that 
he  had  made  very  Uttle  progress  since  the  time  when 
that  was  produced.  His  manner  was  indeed  more 
chaste  and  less  affected  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career  than  at  a  later  period.  After  the  death  of 
Gregory  XV.,  Urban  VIII.,  his  successor,  employed 
Bernini  to  prepare  plana  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  assigning  to  him  a  monthly 
pension  of  300  crowns,  which  was  afterwards  aug- 
mented. Without  forsaking  sculpture,  Bernini's 
genius  embraced  architecture,  and  he  furnished  the 
design  for  the  canopy  and  the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter's, 
as  well  as  for  the  circular  place  before  the  church. 
Among  his  numerous  works  were  the  palace  Bar- 
berini,  the  belfry  of  St.  Peter's,  the  model  of  the 
monument  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  Urban  VIII.,  his  benefactor. 

In  the  year  1644  Cardinal  Mazarin,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  France,  offered  him  a  salary  of  12,000 
crowns;  but  he  declined  the  invitation.  Urban  had 
scarcely  dosed  his  eyes,  and  Innocent  X.  ascended 
the  papal  throne,  when  the  envy  engendered  by  the 
merits  of  the  artist  and  the  favour  bestowed  on  him 
broke  forth.  His  enemies  triumphed;  but  he  re- 
gained the  favour  of  the  pope  by  a  model  for  a  foun- 
tain.    About  the  same  time  he  erected  the  palace  of 


Monte  Citorio.  Alexander  VII.,  the  sucoessor  of 
Innocent  X.,  displayed  much  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
favour  to  this  artist,  and  required  of  him  a  plan  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro.  The 
admirable  colonnade,  which  is  so  beautifully  propor- 
tioned to  the  Basilica,  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  Bernini.  We  may  also  mention  the  palace  Odes- 
calchi,  the  Botunda  della  Eicda^  the  house  for 
novices,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  on  Monte  Cavallo, 
&c.  Louis  XrV.  hAving  invited  him,  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  to  Paris,  he  set  out  from  Bome,  in 
1665,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  sons  and  a  numerous  retinue.  Never  did  an 
artist  travel  with  so  great  pomp  and  under  such 
flattering  circumstances.  The  reception  which  he 
met  with  in  Paris  was  highly  honourable.  He  was 
first  occupied  in  preparing  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Louvre,  wluch,  however,  were  never  executed. 
But  notwithstuiding  the  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  in 
Paris,  some  disagreeable  circumstances  induced  him 
to  return  to  Home :  he  left  Paris  loaded  with  presents. 
Cardinal  Rospigliosi  having  become  pope,  Bernini 
was  admitted  to  an  intimate  intercourse  with  him, 
and  chai^ged  with  several  works;  among  others,  with 
the  decoration  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  In  his 
seventieth  year  this  indefatigable  artist  executed  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  works,  the  tomb  of  Alexander 
VII.  He  still  continued  to  devote  himself  to  several 
works  of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  statuaiy,  with 
such  ardour  that,  exhausted  by  his  labours,  he  died 
Nov.  28,  1680,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was 
buried  with  great  magnmcence  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore.  To  his  children  he  left  a  fortune 
amounting  to  about  3,300,000  francs.  Bernini's 
favourite  maxim  was,  Chi  rum  esce  toLvclta  della 
regola,  non  paiua  mat.  Thus  he  was  of  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  excel  in  the  arts,  one  must  rise  above  all 
rules,  and  create  a  manner  peculiar  to  one's  self.  This 
Bernini  has  accomplished  with  a  rare  good  fortune, 
but  the  influence  of  his  style  has  been  transient. 
His  most  eminent  disciples  are  Pietro  Bernini,  his 
brother,  a  statuary,  architect,  and  mathematician; 
Matthia  Bossi,  Fran9oi9  Duquesnoi,  sumamed  the 
Flemingy  and  Borromini. 

BERNIS,  Francois  Joachim  de  Pierres  db, 
cardinal,  and  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  was  bom  at 
St.  Marcel  de  I'Ard^che  in  1715,  of  an  ancient 
family,  but  little  favoured  by  fortune,  for  which 
reason  lus  parents  destined  him  for  the  derical  pro- 
fession. Madame  de  Pompadour  presented  him  to 
Louis  XV.,  who,  being  pleased  with  him,  assigned  to 
him  an  apartment  in  Uie  Tuileries,  with  a  pension  of 
1500  livres.  His  wishes  were  directed  towards  raising 
his  income  to  6000  livres.  Not  succeeding,  however, 
in  attaining  this  moderate  fortune,  he  resolved  to 
aim  at  a  larger  one.  He  went  as  ambassador  to 
Venice,  and  obtained  great  respect  in  this  difficult 
post.  After  his  return  he  enjoyed  the  highest  favour 
at  court,  and  soon  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  political  system  of  Europe  was  changed  at  that 
time.  France  and  Austria,  hitherto  enemies,  united 
in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  Seven  Years'  war,  so  unfortunate 
for  France.  Bemis  has  been  designated  by  several 
writers  as  the  chief  author  of  this  alliance.  Duclos, 
however,  asserts  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Bemis 
to  maintain  the  old  system,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  especially  since  the  time  of  Biche- 
lieu,  had  made  France  the  protectress  of  the  less 
powerful  states  of  Germany,  and  the  rival  of  Austria. 
Oppressed  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  which, 
in  part  at  least,  were  ascribed  to  him,  Bmiiis  sur- 
rendered his  post,  and  was  soon  after  banished  from 
court.  His  disgrace  lasted  till  the  year  1764,  when 
the  king  appointed  him  Archbishop  of  Alby,  and,  five 
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yean  later,  ambassador  to  Borne.  Hero  he  romained 
till  his  death.  In  the  name  of  his  oonrt,  and  against 
his  own  opinion,  he  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  When  the  aunts  of  Louis 
XVI.  left  France  in  1791  they  fled  to  him  for  refuge, 
and  lived  in  his  house.  The  rovolution  deprived  him  of 
his  fortune,  and  the  means  of  indulging  his  generous 
disposition.  He  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  a  pension  from  the 
Spanish  court  Bemis  died  at  Borne,  Nov.  2,  1794, 
nearly  eighty  years  old.  The  easy  poetry  of  youth 
had  procured  him  a  place  in  the  French  Academy. 
He  himself  is  its  severest  critic.  His  verses  have 
been  reproached  with  affectation,  neg%ence,  and  an 
excess  of  ornament  and  mythological  images.  Vol- 
taire called  him  Babet'la-Bovquetih^,  from  a  fat 
flower-woman  who  sold  her  nosegays  before  the  opera- 
house.  Nevertheless,  Voltaire  had  a  great  esteem 
for  his  talents,  his  judgment,  lus  criticisms,  and  his 
character,  as  is  evident  from  their  correspondence 
(published  in  1799  by  Bourgoing),  which,  in  every 
respect,  is  very  honourable  to  Bemis.  Another  cor- 
respondence, between  Bemis  and  Paris  du  Vemey, 
appeared  in  print  in  1790.  After  his  death,  Azara 
published  his  poem  La  Beligion  Veng^  (Beligion 
Avenged),  which,  though  it  contains  many  beautiful 
verses  and  sublime  ideas,  is  deficient  in  fire  and  ani- 
mation. A  collection  of  Bemis'  works  was  published 
in  1797  by  Didot;  another  edition  was  published  in 
1826. 

BEBNOUILLI,  or  Bebnoulli,  a  family  which 
has  produced  eight  distinguished  men,  who  have  all 
cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences  with  success. 
The  family,  emigrating  from  Antwerp  on  account  of 
religious  persecutions,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  fled  first  to  Frankfort,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Bdle,  where  it  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  republic. — 1.  James,  bom 
at  BAle,  1654,  became  professor  of  mathematics  there, 
1 687,  and  died  1 705.  The  differential  calculus  discov- 
ered by  Leibnitz  and  Newton  was  applied  by  him  to 
the  most  difficult  questions  of  geometiy  and  mechanics : 
he  calculated  the  loxodromic  and  catenary  curve,  the 
logarithmic  spirals,  the  evolutes  of  several  curved 
lines,  and  discovered  the  numbers  ofBemouiUi^  as  they 

are  oalled. 2.  John,  bom  at  B&le,  1667,  was  one 

of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  time,  and  the 
worthy  rival  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  He  was  des- 
tined for  commerce,  but  his  inclination  led  him  to 
the  sciences,  and  from  the  year  1683  he  principally 
devoted  himself  to  medicine  and  mathematics.  To 
him  and  his  brother  James  we  are  indebted  for  an 
excellent  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus.  He  also 
developed  the  method  of  proceeding  from  infinitely 
small  numbers  to  the  finite,  of  which  the  former  are 
the  elements  or  differences,  and  called  this  method 
the  inUgral  cdUvlut.  In  1690-92,  he  made  a  jour- 
nev  to  France,  where  he  instmcted  the  Marquis  de 
I'Hdpital  in  mathematics.  At  this  time  he  discovered 
the  exponential  calculus,  before  Leibnitz  had  made 
any  communications  respecting  it,  and  made  it  known 
in  1697.  In  1694  he  became  doctor  of  medicine  at 
BAle,  and  in  1695  went,  as  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  Groningen,  where  he  oiscovered  the  mercurial 
phosphorus  or  luminous  barometer,  for  which  he  re- 
ceiveid,  from  King  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  a  gold 
medal,  and  was  znade  a.member  of  the  Academy  in 
Berlin,  afterwards  of  that  in  Paris,  &a  After  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  1705  he  received  the  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  at  B&le,  which  he  held  until 

his  death,  January  1, 1748. 3.  Nicholas,  nephew 

of  the  former,  bom  at  Bftle  in  1687,  studied  law,  but 
more  particularly  devoted  himself  to  mathematics; 
in  1705  went  to  Groningen  to  John  Bemouilli;  re- 
turned however  with  him  to  Bftle  towards  the  close 


of  the  year,  and  became  there  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. He  travelled  through  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland,  and  England,  and  in  1713  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academies  of  Science  in  London  and 
Berlin.  On  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz  he 
went  as  professor  of  mathematics  to  Padua  in  1716, 
but  returned  to  his  native  city  in  1722  as  professor 
of  logia  In  1731  he  became  professor  of  the  Boman 
and  feudal  law  in  that  place,  and  died  in  1759.  The 
three  following  were  sons  of  the  above-mentioned 

John    BemouUli.' 4.    Nicholas,  bom  at  BiUe, 

1695,  became  professor  of  law  there  in  1723,  and 

died  in  St  Petersburg  in  1726. 5.  Daniel,  bora  at 

Groningen,  Februaiy  9, 1700.  He  studied  medicine, 
in  which  he  took  the  doctor's  degree,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  engaged  in  mathematical  studies,  in 
which  his  father  had  been  his  instructor.  He  visited 
BlUe,  Heidelberg,  Strasburg,  Venice,  and  Padua. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  an  academy  about  to  be  established  at  Genoa, 
but  in  the  following  year  accepted  an  invitation  to 
St.  Petersbuig.  Accompanied  by  his  younger  brother 
John,  he  returned  to  B&le  in  1733;  beoime  there 
professor  of  anatomy  and  botany;  in  1750  professor 
of  natural  philosophy;  resigned  this  place,  because  of 
his  advanced  age,  to  his  brother^s  son,  the  younger 
Daniel  Bemouilli,  in  1777,  and  died  in  1782.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  natural  philosophers  as  well 
as  mathematicians  of  his  time.  At  ten  different 
times  he  received  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Paris. 
In  1734  he  shared  with  his  father  a  double  prize, 
given  by  this  Academy  for  their  joint  essay  on  the 
causes  of  the  different  inclinations  of  the  planetary 
orbits.  Most  of  his  writings  are  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  St.  Petersbuig,  Paris,  Berlin,  &c.. 

Academies,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 6.  Johk, 

bom  at  B&le  in  1710,  went  to  St  Petersburg  in  17S2, 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Bftle  in  1743,  and  in 
1748  professor  of  mathematics.    He  died  in  1790. 

The  two  following  were  his  sons. 7.  Johk,  licentiate 

of  law  and  royal  astronomer  in  Berlin,  was  bcM-n  at 
Bale  in  1744,  and  died,  1807,  in  Berlin,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  travelled  through  all  the  countries  of  £urD|v, 
and  lived  after  1779  in  Berlin,  where  he  had  be- 
come director  of  the  mathematical  department  of  the 

Academy.    He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works. 

8.  James,  was  bom  at  Bdle  in  1759;  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; married  a  grand-daughter  of  Euler,  but  died 
in  1 789,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  of  an  apoplexy, 
while  bathing  in  the  Neva. 

BERNSTORFF,  the  name  of  a  German  noble 
family,  many  members  of  which  have  been  dis- 
tinguished. The  most  so  was  Johanv  Habtwig 
Ernst,  count  von  Bemstoiff ,  Danish  statesman  under 
Frederick  V.  and  Christian  VII.,  bom  in  Hanover, 
May  13, 1712.  His  father  was  secretary  of  state  in 
Denmark.  In  1750  he  was  made  member  of  the 
council  of  state,  after  having  served  for  a  long  time 
as  foreign  minister.  He  soon  became  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  government,  whi^  dis- 
tinguished itself  under  his  direction  by  a  w]»e 
neutrality  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and  other 
political  disturbances  in  Europe;  by  liberal  measures 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  Danish  peasantry, 
who  were  even  then  in  a  state  of  bondage ;  by  pro- 
moting science,  and  sending  an  expedition  to  Asia^ 
which  the  famous  traveller  Niebuhr  aooompanieii. 
He  himself  set  the  example  of  manumitting  the 
peasants,  and  gave  the  fourth  part  of  his  income  to 
the  poor.  By  his  efforts  Denmark  acquired  HoUtein. 
Bemstorff  is  described  by  all  historians  as  a  nKwit.-l 
of  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  intelligence.  He  di<.U 
Feb.  ly,  1772, 
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BEBOALDO,  Fiufpo,  one  of  the  moet  celebrated 
literati  of  the  fifteenth  centory,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
in  1453;  early  gave  proofs  of  great  abilities  and  a 
prodigious  memory,  and  after  completing  his  edu- 
cation  opened  a  sishool,  successively  at  Bologna^ 
Parma,  and  Milan,  and  taught  with  great  success. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  gave  lectures 
which  attracted  a  numerous  audience  and  greatly 
eictended  his  fame.  BUs  townsmen  now  became  de- 
sirous to  possess  him,  and  he  returned  to  Bologna^ 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  professor 
of  belles-lettres,  and  died  in  1505.  He  is  now  chiefly 
known  as  the  editor  of  some  good  editions  of  the 
classicB,  and  the  author  of  a  curious  tract  entitled 
Dedamatio  Ebriosi,  Scortatoris  et  Aleatoris,  in  which 
the  drunkard,  rake,  and  gambler,  represented  as 
three  brothers,  debate  which  of  them,  as  being  the 
most  vicious,  diould  be  excluded  from  sharing  in  his 
father's  inheritance. 

BEROSHS,  according  to  some  a  Chaldean  by  birth, 
and  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  and 
according  to  others  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  celebrated  both  as  a  historian  and  an  astro- 
nomer,  though  it  has  been  alleged  that  his  name 
merely  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
reputation  to  what  others  had  written.  His  history, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Babylonian  Chaldeans  and 
their  kings,  oonsiBted  of  two  books  written  in  Greek, 
and  professed  to  be  founded  on  the  ancient  archives 
of  the  temple  of  Belus.  It  exists  only  in  fragments, 
which  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  others,  and  are  given  in  a  coUected 
form  by  Bichter  (Leipzig,  1825).  According  to  Pliny 
the  astronomical  observations  contained  in  the  works 
of  BeroBUB  extended  over  a  period  of  480  years. 

BEBQUIK,  ASNAUD,  bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1749, 
first  attracted  notice  by  some  poems  which  he  entitled 
Idylles,  and  by  several  translations  from  the  English 
under  the  name  of  Tableaux  Anglais,  but  is  best 
known  by  his  work  entitled  Ami  des  Enfans,  for 
which  he  received  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1789,  as  the  moet  useful  work  which  made  its  anp- 
pearance  during  that  year.  It  has  been  translated 
into  moet  European  languages,  and  still  continues  a 
standard  work  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
young  people.  It  cannot,  however,  lay  claim  to  the 
merit  of  originality,  as  both  the  title  and  much  of 
the  substance  are  derived  from  a  work  in  German 
by  Weiss,  entitled  Kinderfreund.  Berquin,  though 
specially  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  was  not 
incapable  of  excelling  in  graver  literature,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur.  In  1791 
he  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  tutor 
to  the  dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XYI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  but  died  before  the  decision  was  given. 

BERRI,  or  Berbt,  before  the  revolution  of 
France,  a  province  and  dukedom  of  that  country, 
of  which  Boui^ges  was  the  capital,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  France.  With  the  exception  of  the  arron- 
disaement  St  Amand,  which  belonged  to  the  Bour- 
bonnais,  it  now  forms  the  departments  Indre  and  Cher. 

BERRI,  or  Berbt,  Charles  Ferdinand,  Duke 
OP,  second  son  of  the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards 
Charles  X.)  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  bom  at 
Versailles,  Jan.  24,  1778.  He  was  educated  along 
with  his  elder  brother  the  Duke  of  Angouldme.  In 
1792  he  fled  with  his  father  to  l\irin,  served  under 
him  and  Cond^  on  the  Rhine,  and  early  learned  the 
art  of  winning  the  love  of  the  soldiers.  With  his 
family  he  repaired  to  Russia^  and  in  1801  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  alternately  in  London  and 
Scotland,  continually  occupied  with  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  April  13,  1814,  he 
landed  at  Cherbourg,  and  passed  through  the  cities 
of    Bayeux,  Caen,  Rouen,  &c.,  gaining  over  the 


soldiers  and  National  Guards  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons,  distributing  alms,  and  delivering  prisoners. 
He  made  his  entrance  into  Paris,  April  21,  where  he 
gained  popularity  by  visiting  the  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  artists.  May  15  he  was  appointed 
colonel-general,  receiving  a  civil  list  of  1,500,000 
francs.  August  1  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  North,  and  the  fortifiedplaces  in 
Lorraine,  Franche-Comt^,  and  Alsace.  \^en  Na- 
poleon landed  from  Elba,  the  king  committed  to 
Bern  the  chief  command  of  all  the  troops  in  and 
round  Paris.  All  his  efforts  to  secure  thcar  fidelity 
proving  ineffectual,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  on  the 
night  of  March  19,  with  the  troops  of  the  household 
to  Ghent  and  Alost,  where  the  king  then  was.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo  enabled  him  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  July  8,  and  surrendered  his  com- 
mand over  the  troops  of  the  household  into  the  hands 
of  the  king.  In  August  he  was  made  president  of 
the  electoral  college  of  the  department  of  the  North. 
At  the  opening  of  the  chambers  in  Paris  he  took  the 
oath  to  wMTitAiti  the  constitution,  and  was  appointed 
president  of  the  fourth  bureau;  but  he  soon  retired 
from  public  life.  He  died  Feb.  14,  1820,  of  a  blow 
inflicted  the  previous  evening  by  a  political  fanatic 
named  Louvel  (see  Lodvxl).  The  duke  left  by  his 
wife  Carolina  Ferdinanda  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ejng  Frands  I.,  ruler  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  whom  he 
nuuried  June  17, 1816,  only  a  daughter,  Louise  Marie 
Th^r^,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Parma;  but  his  widow 
was  afterwards  delivered  of  a  prince,  now  known  as 
Count  de  Chambord. 

BERRXJGUETE,  Alonzo,  a  Spanish  painter, 
architect,  and  statuary,  bom  at  Pai«dez  de  Nava^ 
near  Valladolid,  in  Spain;  went  in  early  life  to  Italy, 
studied  in  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  became 
intimate  with  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Bacdo  Bandinelli, 
and  other  celebrated  artists.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  painter  to  Charles  V.,  and  died  at  Toledo 
in  1561.  His  principal  architectural  works  are  the 
new  palace  at  Granada,  and  the  townhouse  of  Seville; 
his  skill  as  a  statuary  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  the  tomb  of 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Aragon  at  Saragossa.  His 
best  paintings  are  at  Valladolid,  Toledo,  and  Sala- 
manca. 

BERSERKER,  a  descendant  of  the  eight-handed 
Starkader  and  the  beautiful  Alfhilde,  was,  according 
to  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  a  famous  warrior. 
He  disdained  the  protection  of  armour,  whence  he 
received  his  name,  which  signifies,  according  to  Ihre, 
artnourlest.  He  raged  like  a  madman  in  battle. 
He  killed  King  Swafurlam,  and  married  his  daughter, 
by  whom  he  had  twelve  sons  as  untamable  as  him- 
self. They  were  also  called  Berserker^  and  since 
their  time  the  name  has  been  commonly  given  to 
men  of  headstrong  violence. 

BERTHIER,  Alexander,  Prince  of  Neufchatel 
and  Wagram,  marshal,  vice-constable  of  France,  &c. ; 
bom  at  Versailles  20th  Nov.  1753;  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished officer ;  was,  while  yet  young,  employed 
in  the  general  staff,  served  in  America,  and  fought 
with  LadFayette  for  the  liberty  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  years  of  the  French  revolution  he  was 
appointed  major-general  in  the  National  Guard  of 
Versailles,  and  conducted  himself  in  this  post  with 
uniform  moderation.  Dec.  28,  1791,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  general  staff  in  the  army  of 
Marshal  Luckner,  marched  against  La  Vend^  in 
1793,  joined  the  army  of  Italy  in  1795,  and  as  gene- 
ral of  division  and  chief  of  the  general  staff  contri- 
buted much  to  the  success  of  the  campaign.  In 
October,  1797,  Greneral  Bonaparte  sent  him  to  Paris 
to  deliver  to  the  Directory  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio.    In  Jan.  1798,  he  received  the  chief  com- 
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mand  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  ordered  by  the 
Directory  to  inarch  against  the  dominions  of  the  pope. 
In  the  beginning  of  February  he  made  his  entrance 
into  Home,  abolished  the  Papal  government,  and 
established  a  consular  one.  Being  much  attached 
to  General  Bonaparte,  he  followed  him  to  Egypt  as 
chief  of  the  general  staff.  After  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire,  Bonaparte  appointed  him  minister  of  war. 
He  afterwards  became  general-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  reserve,  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy  in  1800, 
and  contributed  to  the  passage  of  St  Bernard  and 
the  victory  at  Marengo.  He  signed  the  armistice 
of  Alessandria,  formed  the  provisional  government  of 
Piedmont,  and  went  on  an  extraordinary  mission  to 
Spain.  He  then  received  again  the  department  of 
war,  which,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  Gamot  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Milan, 
June,  1805,  to  be  present  at  his  coronation,  and  in 
October  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff  of 
the  grand  army  in  Germany.  October  19  he  signed 
the  capitulation  of  Ulm  with  Mack,  and  Dec.  6  the 
armistice  of  Austerlitz.  Having  in  1806  accom- 
panied the  emperor  in  his  campaign  against  Prussia, 
he  signed  ^e  armistice  of  THsit,  June,  1807.  .He 
afterwards  resigned  his  post  as  minister  of  war,  and 
having  been  appointed  vice-oonstable  of  France, 
married,  in  1808,  Maria  Elizabeth  Amelia,  daughter 
of  Duke  William  of  Bavaria-Birkenfeld,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  companion  of  Nt^leon  in  all  his 
expeditions.  In  the  campaign  against  Austria  in 
1809,  he  distinguished  hi2n8e&  at  Wagram,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Prince  of  Wagram.  In  1810,  as 
proxy  of  Napoleon,  he  received  the  hand  of  Maria 
Itiouisa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  and 
accompanied  her  to  France.  Somewhat  later  Na- 
poleon made  him  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss  troops. 
In  1812  he  was  with  the  army  in  Russia,  as  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  which  post  he  also  held  in  1813. 
After  Napoleon's  abdication  he  lost  his  principality 
of  Neufchatel,  but  retained  his  other  honours,  and 
possessed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII., 
whom,  after  Napoleon's  return,  he  accompanied  to 
the  Netherlands,  whence  he  repaired  to  his  family 
at  Bamberg,  where  he  arrived  May  30.  After  his 
arrival  at  this  place,  he  was  observed  to  be  sunk  in  a 
profound  meluicholy;  and  when,  on  the  afternoon 
of  June  1,  the  music  of  the  Russian  troops,  on  their 
march  to  the  French  borders,  was  heard  at  the  gates 
of  the  city,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing 
himself  from  a  window  of  the  third  story  of  his 
palace.  (See  Mdmoires  d' Alexandre  Bertlder,  Pr. 
de  Neufchatel  et  de  Wagram,  Paris,  1826.)  He  left 
a  son,  Alexander  (bom  in  1810),  one  of  the  most 
zealous  adherents  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  two 
daughters. 

BERTHOLLET,  Clauds  Louis,  Count,  member 
of  the  scientific  academies  at  Paris,  London,  Turin, 
Haariem,  ftc. ;  one  of  the  most  eminent  theoretical 
chemists  of  our  times ;  bom  at  Talloire,  in  Savoy, 
Dec  9,  1748;' studied  medicine  at  Turin;  went  in 
1772  to  Paris,  where  he  became  connected  with 
Lavoisier,  was  admitted  in  1780  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  dty ;  was  mad6  in  1794 
professor  in  the  normal  school  there,  and  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  1796,  in  order  to  select  the  plunder  that 
was  to  be  carried  to  Paris.  He  followed  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt,  and  returned  with  him  in  1799.  After 
the  18tn  of  Brumairo  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  aeruU-coiuenMUeur;  afterwards  count  and  grand- 
offioer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1804  Napoleon 
appointed  him  senator  for  the  district  of  Montpellier. 
In  1818  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 
the  Reunion.  April  1,  1814,  however,  he  voted  for 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  government  and 
the  dethronement    of   Napoleon.      Louis   XVIII. 


made  him  a  peer ;  but  Napoleon  passed  him  by  in 
1815.  After  the  restoration  of  Loms,  he  took  his 
seat  again  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  Among  the 
inventions  and  new  processes  with  which  the  sciences 
and  the  arts  were  enriched  by  him,  the  most  import- 
ant are  those  for  the  charring  of  vessels  to  preserve 
water  in  ships,  for  the  stiffening  and  glazing  of  linen, 
for  the  artificial  production  of  nitre,  &c.,  but  princi- 
pally that  for  the  bleaching  of  vegetable  substances 
by  means  of  ehlorine,  which,  since  1786,  has  been  in 
general  use  in  France.  Besides  different  essays  in 
the  collections  of  the  Academy  and  the  Institute,  be 
has  written  several  larger  works,  among  which  his 
Essai  de  Statique  Chimique  (1803,  two  vols.;  trans- 
lated into  English,  Grerman,  and  Italian)  must  be 
considered  as  vie  most  important.  The  complicated 
phenomena  of  chemistry  are  reduced  in  this  work  to 
the  strict  and  simple  laws  of  mechanics.  He  bad 
also  a  large  share  in  the  reformation  of  the  chemical 
nomenclature,  as  well  as  in  the  publication  of  the 
work  that  appeared  on  this  subject  in  Paris,  1757 — 
M^thode  de  Nomenclature  Chimique.  He  died  in 
Paris,  November  7,  1822. 

BERTHOLLETIA,  the  name  given  in  honour  of 
the  celebrated  philosopher  BerthoUet  to  a  remarkable 
genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Lecythidacese,(^ 
which  only  one  spedes,  the  B.  excdaa,  is  known. 
This  tree  forms  vast  forests  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronooo,  averaging  100  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem 
only  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  destitute  of  branches 
till  near  the  top,  which  becomes  bushy  and  hangs 
gracefully,  producing  the  well-known  Brazil  nuts  of 
commerce.  The  nuts  or  seeds  are  oontuned  in  a 
large,  round,  and  very  strong  seed-vessel,  to  ihe 
number  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  or  more.  The  nuts 
contain  a  great  deal  of  oil.  Considerable  quantities 
are  exported  from  Para  to  the  United  States  and 
England. 

BERTHOUD,  FERPlNAim,  celebrated  for  his 
marine  chronometers,  bom  at  Plancemont,  in  the 
county  of  Neufchatel,  in  1727,  was  destined  for  the 
churoh,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  conceived  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  for  mechanics.  His  father  caused 
him  to  be  instracted  in  the  art  of  watehmaking,  and, 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  know- 
ledge, sent  him  to  Paris.  He  resided  in  this  dty 
from  1745,  and  there  made  his  first  marine  chro- 
nometers, which  have  been  used  by  French  navi- 
gators on  so  many  occasions  for  extending  and  correct- 
ing geographical  knowledge.  He  left  several  works 
relating  to  his  art.  He  died  in  1807.  His  nephew, 
Louis  Bbbthoud,  his  pupil  and  the  heir  of  his 
talents,  has  extended  his  improvements  still  further. 
His  chronometers  are  in  the  hands  of  almost  all 
navigators,  and  are  even  more  convenient  than  thoee 
of  his  uncle.     They  are  famous  for  accuracy. 

BERVIC,  Charlks  Clement,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  engravers  of  the  French  school,  waM 
bom  at  Paris  in  1756,  studied  his  art  under  Geoi^ 
Wille,  and  may  be  considered  his  most  eminent 
pupiL  The  works  of  Bervic  are  among  the  best  of 
the  French  school,  but  are  not  numerous.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them  is  the  fuU-length  figure  of  Louis 
XVI.  after  a  picture  of  Callot  The  copies  are  very 
rare  and  dear,  because  the  plate  was  broken  to  pieces 
in  the  revolutionary  tumults  of  1793.  The  exactne<«s 
of  his  drawing,  the  firmness  and  brilliancy  of  hU 
touch,  the  purity  and  correctness  of  his  design,  and 
the  happiness  with  which  he  transferred  to  his  plate 
the  beauties  of  the  original,  gave  a  high  character  to 
his  productions.     He  died  in  1822. 

BERWICK,  James  Fiiz-James,  Dukb  of,  com- 
manded the  armies  of  England,  Fiance,  and  Spain, 
was  a  peer  of  England  and  France,  as  wett  as  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  was  knighted  by  the  sovereign 
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of  each  of  these  ooontries.  He  was  the  natural  son 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King  James  IL, 
and  Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
boroogh ;  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  tiie  Bourbonnais, 
in  1670,  and  first  went  by  the  name  of  Fitz-James. 
He  received  his  education  in  France,  and  served  his 
first  campaigns  in  Himgary  under  Charles,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  general  of  LeopoM  L  He  returned  to 
Bogland  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  received  from 
his  father  the  title  d  Duke.  On  the  bwding  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  1688  he  went  to  France  with  his 
father,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  on  the  Irish 
expedition,  fighting  bravely,  and  oeing  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (July  1, 1690).  He  after- 
wards served  under  Luxembourg  in  Flanders;  in 
1702  and  1703  under  the  Duke  of  Buigundy ;  then 
under  Marshal  Villeroi,  and  was  naturslized  in 
France.  In  1706  he  was  made  marshal  of  France, 
and  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  gained  the  battle  of 
Almanza,  which  rendered  King  Philip  V.  again  mas- 
ter of  Valencia.  In  1709  he  went  to  isake  the  com- 
mand in  Dauphin^,  and  the  measures  which  he  took 
to  cover  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  against 
the  superior  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  gained  him 
a  great  reputation.  In  1718  and  1719  he  was  obliged 
to  serve  against  PhiUp  V.,  who  from  gratitude  to  the 
marshal  had  taken  a  son  of  his  into  Ids  service.  On 
his  entrance  into  the  ^anjsh  dominions  he  wrote  to 
his  son,  the  Duke  of  Ldria,  admonishing  him  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign.  At  the  siege  of  Philips- 
burg,  on  the  Rhine,  in  1784,  his  life  was  terminated 
by  a  cannon -balL  His  memoirs  were  published 
originally  in  French,  and  have  gone  through  two  or 
three  editions  in  "RngliRb. 

BERWICK,  North,  a  royal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  sea-port  in  Haddingtonshire.  It  is 
built  on  a  sandy  plain,  and  consists  chiefly  of  two 
streets,  which  are  straight  and  tolerably  well  built 
It  is  a  very  ancient  burgh,  but  its  chjuter  having 
been  lost,  it  obtained  ano^er  from  James  YI.  The 
harbour  is  small  but  of  easy  access.  Being  situated 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  North  Ber^ 
wick  had  formerly  a  considerable  trade,  but  it  now 
employs  only  a  few  fishing  smacks  and  vessels  for  the 
exportation  of  gndn.  Many  strangers  come  in  sum- 
mer*to  the  sea-bathing.  The  ancient  castle  of  Tan- 
tallan,  f onnerly  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Douglas 
family,  stands  about  three  miles  east  of  the  town, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east 
by  a  de^  fosse  with  a  drawbridge.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Covenanters  in  1699.  ^e  existing  ruins  are 
much  admired.    Pop,  in  1871,  1418. 

BERWICKSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  of  Scot- 
land, boimded  on  the  e.  by  the  German  Ocean ;  on 
the  K.  by  East  Lothian;  on  the  w.  by  the  cotmties  of 
Roxbuxgh,  Peebles,  and  East  Lothian;  and  on  the 
8.  by  the  river  Tweed  and  the  English  borders.  It 
is  nominally  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Lau- 
derdale, Lfunmennoor,  and  the  Merse  or  March;  the 
first  of  which  divisions  is  the  opening  or  valley  in  the 
Lammermoor  Hills,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Leader.  Lammermoor  comprehends  the  ridge  of  hills 
which  divides  the  county  from  East  Lothian,  and  the 
Mezse  or  March  includes  the  fertile  and  populous 
plain  extending  from  the  same  hills  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed.  The  latter  district  is  remarkable  for 
the  goodness  of  the  soil  and  the  excellent  system  of 
cultivation,  for  which  the  whole  county  is  idso  cele- 
brated. Berwickshire  contains  the  royal  and  parlia- 
mentary burgh  of  Lauder,  the  towns  of  Dunse  and 
Eyemouth,  each  with  over  2000  inhabitants;  and 
the  considerable  villages  of  Coldstream,  Earlston, 
Greenlaw  (the  county  town),  Chimside,  Ayton,  and 
Coldingham.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed, 
tiie  L^er,  the  Bye,  the  Whiteadder,  and  Black- 


adder;  and  all  except  the  last  contain  salmon,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  shipped  from  Berwick  for 
London.  The  minerals  hitherto  discovered  in  this 
county  are  few,  and  by  no  means  valuable.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  copper,  coal,  and  ironstone,  but  of 
each  very  sparingly.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of 
freestone,  and  also  of  marl,  to  which  agriculturists  in 
this  quarter  prefer  lime-stone,  though  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance.  The  celebrated  mineral 
water  called  Dunse  Spa,  similar  to  that  of  Tun- 
bridge,  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  that  town. 
Yast  quantities  of  agricultural  produce  are  shipped 
from  the  ports  of  Benidck  and  Eyemouth,  and  much 
is  also  sent  to  the  weekly  markets  of  Edinbuigh, 
Dalkeith,  Haddington,  and  Dunbar.  Yery  few 
manufactures  are  established  in  this  oounly,  the 
principal  one  which  it  supplies  beyond  domestic  con- 
sumption 'being  that  of  paper.  The  situation  of 
Berwick  as  a  border  county  caused  it  to  abound  in 
strong  castles  and  fortified  places,  traces  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  parish.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  294,805  acres.  Pop.  in  1861,  36,613 ;  in 
1871,  36,486. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a  town  of  England, 
forming  a  county  of  itself  but  generally  regarded  as 
in  Northumberland,  on  the  north  or  Soott£h  side  of 
the  Tweed,  within  half  a  mile  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Grerman  Ocean,  and  48  miles  south-east  of  Edin- 
buigh. It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  not  long  since 
regularly  fortified,  fonued  of  earth  and  faced  with 
stone,  along  which  is  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow,  steep,  straggling, 
and  irregular,  though  some  of  the  principal  ones 
are  wide  and  open.  There  are  in  all  some  twelve 
churches  in  the  town ;  the  principal  schools  are  the 
Coiporation  Academy  for  the  educationof  the  children 
of  burgesses,  and  the  Classical  Academy.  Among 
the  prindpid  buildings  are  the  town-hsll,  with  a 
handsome  portico  and  a  spire;  the  infantry  barracks; 
the  oom-exchange,  opened  in  1858,  a  handsome 
structure  in  the  semi-dassio  style.  The  Tweed  is 
crossed  at  the  town  by  an  old  bridge  of  fifteen  arches, 
measuring  1164  feet  in  length  and  only  17  in  width, 
and  by  a  magnificent  railway  viaduct  of  stone,  667 
yards  long  and  184  feet  in  extreme  height,  with  28 
semicircular  arches.  The  chief  industries  carried  on 
are  iron-founding,  the  manufacture  of  engines  and 
machinery,  Unen,  sack  and  sail  doth,  ropes,  hosiery, 
&c.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable shipping  trade,  the  total  tonnage  entered  in 
1871  being  37,520  tons ;  deared,  13,375.  The  chief 
exports  are  salmon— of  which  great  quantities  are 
caught  in  the  Tweed — cod,  haddocks,  herrings,  com, 
and  coal. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.,  Berwick  was  part  Of  his  realm 
of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  called 
Lothian.  Soon  after  this  date  it  became  populous 
and  wealthy,  was  the  chief  sea-port  of  Scotland,  con- 
tained a  stzong  castle,  with  churdies,  hospitals,  and 
monastic  buildimgs,  and  was  created  one  of  the  four 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland.  In  1216  the  town  and 
castle  were  stormed  and  taken  by  King  John.  Dur- 
ing the  competition  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  for  the 
Scottish  thnme  the  English  Parliament  sat  in  Ber- 
wick; and  in  the  hall  of  the  castle  Edward  I.  pro- 
nounced judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol.  Bruce  retook 
the  town  and  castle  in  1318 ;  but,  after  undergoing 
various  sieges  and  vidssitudes,  both  were  surrendered 
to  Edward  lY.  in  1482,  and  have  ever  since  remained 
in  possession  of  England.  By  6  and  7  Will  lY. 
Berwick  is  constitutod  'a  county  of  itself  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes'  (excepting  the  retom  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament).  Pop.  in  1861, 18,265;  in  1871, 
13,231. 
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BERYL,  or  Emebald,  a  well-known  species  in 
mineralogy,  sometiines  masaiTe  in  itsstructure,  though 
commonly  found  crystallized  in  regular  six-sided 
prisms,  often  deeply  striated  longitudinally,  and 
terminated  at  one  or  both  extremities  by  a  rough, 
imperfect  plane,  or,  more  rarely,  by  a  very  flat,  six- 
sided  pyramid,  of  which  the  summit  is  replace. 
Its  crystala  are  of  various  dimensions,  being  from 
half  an  inch  to  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  and  from 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  ten  inches  in  diuneter.  The 
lax^r  crystals,  however,  are  inferior  to  the  smaller, 
in  regard  to  those  qualities  for  which  this  species  is 
esteemed.  The  lustre  of  the  beryl  is  vitreous ;  its 
colour  green,  passing  into  blue,  yellow,  and  white. 
The  brightest  of  these  colours  is  emerald  green, 
which,  as  it  is  rarely  known  to  pass  insensibly  into 
the  paler  hues,  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  distinct 
species  in  those  specimens  in  which  it  occurs  imder 
tiie  name  of  emerald.  This  distinction  of  species 
is  not  considered  at  present  as  well-founded ;  uid  the 
beryl  and  emerald  are  looked  upon  as  identical  by 
most  mineralogists.  It  is  translucent  or  transpa- 
rent, and  its  hardness  enables  it  to  scratch  quartz. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  from  2*6  to  2'7.  It  is  com- 
posed of  s^ca,  68*35;  alumina^  17*60;  gludna, 
13*13 ;  oxide  of  iron,  '72,  with  a  trace  of  lime  and  oxide 
of  chromium  and  tantalic  acid. — The  beryl  is  widely 
diffused.  It  belongs  to  the  primitive  rocks,  and  is 
embedded  in  veins  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  which 
traverse  granite  and  mica  slate.  It  is  also  found  in 
great  abundance  in  a  compact  ferruginous  clay  in 
Daouiia,  and  in  fractured  crystals  and  rolled  masses 
in  secondary  deposits,  where  it  is  not  supposed  to 
have  had  its  origin.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
localities  of  beryl  are  in  Siberia,  at  Cairngorm  in 
Scotland,  at  Limoges  in  France,  and  in  Massachus- 
etts, Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  in  the  United 
States.  The  deep-green  variety,  emerald,  so  much 
valued  as  a  gem,  comes  from  Peru  and  Upper  Egypt : 
a  few  fine  crystals  have  also  been  obtained  from 
granite  veins  at  Topaham  in  Maine. 

BERZELIUS,  John  Jahxb,  Baron,  one  of  the 
greatest  chemists  of  modem  times,  bom  in  1779,  at 
Westerlosa,  near  Idnkoping,  East  Crothland,  where 
his  father  was  chaplain,  received  Ms  first  education  at 
home,  then  attended  the  Linkoping  gymnasium,  and 
in  1796  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Upsal  to 
study  medicine.  Here,  however,  his  attention  was 
chiefly  attracted  by  the  initiatory  branches  of  natu- 
ral science,  and  more  especially  by  chemistry.  The 
first-fruit  of  his  studies,  and  of  a  year's  residence 
as  assistant  to  a  physician  at  the  famous  watering- 
place  of  Medewi,  was  the  Nova  Analysis  Aquarum 
Medurensium  (Upsal,  1800).  After  publishing  a 
tract  entitled  I>e  ElectricitatiB  GalvanicsB  in  Corpora 
Oiganica  Effectis  (Upsal,  1802),  and  taking  his  doc- 
tor's degree,  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of 
health  in  1802  adjunct  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  in 
Stockholm.  With  these  offices,  together  with  medi- 
cal practice,  he  combined  a  course  of  public  lectures 
on  experimental  chemistry  and  private  instruction 
in  pharmacy,  till  1806,  when  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  military  academy.  The 
following  year  he  became  professor  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  in  Stockholm.  Here,  along  with  other 
medical  practitioners,  he  instituted  the  Swedish 
Medical  Society.  In  1808  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Aoidemy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  in 
1810  one  of  its  directors,  and  in  1818  its  perpetual 
secretary.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1818  the  long,  while 
allowing  him  to  retain  his  own  name,  made  him  a 
noble ;  and  in  1835,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  a  daufffater  of  Poppius,  a  councillor  of  state,  he 
WM  named  a  baron.    As  deputy  to  the  National 


Assembly  and  a  councillor  of  state,  he  did  not  display 
much  activity,  but  his  services  to  chemical  scienoe 
have  been  so  numerous  and  important  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  bring  them  briefly  under  review.  Hie  ex- 
isting state  of  chemistry  is  founded  in  a  great 
measure  on  his  discoveries  and  views,  though,  by  the 
rapid  development  of  the  scienoe,  the  edifice  which 
he  erected  has  tmdergone  many  alterationa.  and 
several  defects  have  been  discovered  in  it.  Hence 
his  views  in  regard  to  atomic  weights,  his  electro- 
chemical theory,  and  his  mode  of  prooedure  in  or- 
ganic chemistry,  have  met  with  many  opponents. 
He  discovered  selenium  and  thorium,  first  exhibited 
calcium,  barium,  strontitmi,  tantalum,  siliciuin,  and 
zirconium  in  the  elemental  state,  and  investigated 
whole  classes  of  compoimds,  as  those  of  fluoric  acid, 
the  metals  in  the  ores  of  platinum,  tantalum,  molyb- 
denum, vanadium,  sulphur  salts,  &a  He  intro- 
duced a  new,  or  at  least  a  whoUy  altered  nomencla- 
ture and  clayssification  of  chemical  compounds.  In 
short,  there  is  no  branch  of  chemistry  to  which  he 
has  not  rendered  essential  service ;  and  his  labours 
are  so  numerous  that,  when  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  have  been  executed  is  kept  in  view,  it  becomes 
almost  incomprehensible  how  one  man  should  have 
been  able  to  perfonn  them.  It  ought  to  be  especially 
mentioned  wat  he  never  rested  satisfied  with  the 
bare  investigation  of  isolated  facts,  but  always  ex- 
tended his  investigations  over  a  wide  field,  so  as  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  chemistry  as  a 
whole.  In  addition  to  his  numerous  oommunicatiau 
to  the  journals  and  periodicals  of  the  period,  may  be 
mentioned,  among  his  separate  works,  his  View  of 
the  Composition  of  Animal  Fluids,  New  System  of 
Mineralogy,  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Chemical  Pro- 
portions, and  above  all  his  Text-book  of  Chemistry, 
which  has  been  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages. As  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
he  published  an  annual  account  of  the  progress  of 
chemistrr  and  mineralogy,  which,  having  been  con- 
tinued during  twenty-seven  years,  extends  to  as 
many  volumes.    He  (tied  in  1848. 

B£SAN(;ON,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  captal 
of  the  department  Doubs,  206  miles  B.E.  of  Paris. 
It  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  valley 
watered  by  the  Doubs,  which  almost  surrounds  the 
town,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  These  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  a  stone  bridge,  part  of 
which  is  a  Roman  structure  of  large  blocks,  and  part 
a  modem  erection,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging^  the 
roadway.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  hills,  covered 
with  vineyards.  The  isthmus  or  peninsula  on  whidi 
it  is  built  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  rocks  crowned  by 
the  citadel,  which  commands  the  oountzy  towards 
the  north,  but  the  citadel  itself  is  commanded  by 
several  eminences  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  wfaidi 
forts  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  approaches.  Besan9on  is  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  in  France,  and  also  one  of  the  best  built.  The 
streets  are  spacious  and  well  laid  out,  and  the  squares 
are  adorned  with  fountains.  A  splendid  promenade 
is  formed  within  the  town  on  the  banks  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doubs.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral  and  three  other  churches  (contain- 
ing some  fine  pictures  and  sculptures),  the  hospital, 
the  prefecture,  the  college,  and  the  palace  of  jus- 
tice. The  citadel  is  one  of  Vauban's  finest  works. 
There  are  here  a  theatre,  a  large  and  valuable  public 
library,  a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  school  of  artil- 
lery, lyoeum,  &c.  In  the  enviroiu  are  the  splendid 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Montf aucon.  Tlie  trade  and 
manufactures  are  extensive.  The  latter  comprise 
linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  sUk  goods,  ironmongerr. 
&C. ;  but  the  principal  industry  is  watchmaking.  It 
employs    about    18,000    workmen    who    make  as 
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nmny  as  335,000  watches  yearly.  There  are  also 
extensive  foundries,  breweries,  saw-mills,  and  tan- 
neries. Besangon  is  the  ancient  Vesontio,  Beson- 
tium  or  Bisontium,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gcesar, 
who  drove  the  Sequani  from  it  in  58  B.C.,  as  a  place 
of  great  extent  and  natural  strength.  In  the  fifth 
century  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Burgund- 
ians,  in  the  twelfth  it  passed  along  with  Franche- 
Comte  to  the  German  Empire.  It  was  taken  by 
Louis  XrV.  in  1668  and  1674,  and  in  1679,  along 
with  the  rest  of  Franche-Comt^,  it  was  ceded  to 
France.  It  remained  the  capital  of  Franche-Comt^ 
till  1793,  and  had  a  parliament,  university,  kc. 
Several  of  the  streets  and  places  still  bear  their  old 
Boman  names,  and  there  are  numerous  Boman  re- 
mains, especially  a  triumphal  arch  of  the  Emperor 
Aurelian,  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  laige 
theatre.     Pop.  46,961. 

BESSARABIA,  since  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  in 
1812,  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  a  province  in  the 
extreme  B.W.  of  European  Russia,  stretching  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  from  the  Block  Sea^  between 
the  Jalpuch  and  Pruth,  and  the  Dniester.  A  portion 
of  it  at  the  B.E.  extremity  was  ceded  to  Turkey  in 
1856,  and  its  area  is  now  about  14,000  sqtiare  miles; 
its  pop.  1,052,013.  Bessarabia  is  a  plain  country, 
fertUe  in  grain,  but  is  mostly  used  for  the  pasturage 
of  sheep  and  horses.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Walachians,  Gipsies,  and  Tartars.  The  capital  is 
Kishenau,  a  large  and  important  oonmierciat  town. 
On  the  Dniester  are  the  fortresses  of  Chotin  and 
Bender;  at  its  mouth  that  of  Akjerman  or  Akerman. 
The  pop.  has  been  much  increased  by  colonists  from 
Poland,  Germany,  France,  &c.  A  considerable 
number  of  troops  are  kept  in  Bessarabia  to  protect 
the  frontiers.  Many  mechanics  are  thus  drawn 
there  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  umy.  The  chief 
mineral  product  is  salt,  obtained  from  lakes. 

BESSEL,  Frederick  William,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man astronomer,  bom  at  Minden  in  1784,  entered  a 
oonmiercial  house  at  Bremen  in  hb  fifteenth  year, 
and  there  acquired  such  a  decided  taste  for  geograph- 
ical and  maritime  studies  that  he  often  devoted  to 
them  part  of  the  night.  He  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  astronomy,  and  soon  found  it  to  be  his  true 
vocation.  An  astronomical  tract  which  he  had 
drawn  up  brought  him  into  communication  with 
Olbers,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  labours,  and  pro- 
cured for  him  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  astro- 
nomical instruments  to  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
In  1810  he  removed  to  Konigsbei^,  and  in  1812-13 
he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  observatory 
of  this  town.  From  1824  to  1833  he  completed  a 
series  of  75,011  observations  on  the  celestial  zone  in- 
cluded between  15"  K.  and  15°  8.  declination.  These 
observations  included  all  the  stars  in  the  zone  as 
far  as  the  ninth  degree.  A  dissertation  which  he 
published  in  1844  contains  important  investigations 
on  the  mutability  of  the  movements  of  the  fixed 
stars.  An  important  share  in  the  discovery  of  the 
new  planet  Neptune  belongs  to  him,  as  in  a  paper 
read  in  1840  he  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a 
planetary  mass  beyond  Uranus,  founding  on  conside- 
rations which  were  afterwards  happily  proved  to  be 
correct.  His  health  began  to  give  way  in  1844,  and 
after  a  lingering  illness  he  died  in  1846.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  an  Essay  on  the  Path  Traversed  by 
the  Comet  of  1807,  Astronomical  Observations  during 
various  years.  Determination  of  the  Length  of  the 
Pendulum  which  Beats  Seconds  at  Berlin,  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurements  made  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lish a  Metrical  Unit  for  Prussia^  Measure  of  the 
Distance  of  the  Sixty-first  Star  of  the  Constellation 
of  the  Swan,  and  Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific 
Questions.    These,  consisting  of  papers  which  Bessel 


had  read  before  the  Physioo-economical  Society  of 
Konigsberg  horn  1832-1844,  were  published  i^ter 
his  death  by  his  friend  Schumacher,  in  1848,  at 
Hamburg. 

BESSEMER  IRON  and  STEEL.    See  Iron. 

BETEL  is  the  leaf  of  a  climbing  East  Indian 
plant  {Piper  betel)^  which  belongs  to  the  same  tribe 
as  pepper,  and  in  shape  and  appearance  is  not  much 
unHke  ivy,  but  is  more  tender,  and  full  of  juice.  It 
is  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  generally  narcotic.  There 
is  an  almost  incredible  consumption  of  betel  through- 
out India^  and  other  parts  of  the  East  The  inhabi- 
tants chew  it  almost  incessantly,  and  in  such  quan- 
tity that  their  lips  become  quite  red  and  their  teeth 
black — a  colour  greatly  preferred  by  them  to  the 
whiteness  which  the  Europeans  so  much  affect. 
They  carry  it  in  little  white  boxes  about  their  per- 
sons, andf  present  it  to  each  other,  by  way  of  compli- 
ment and  civility,  in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans 
do  snuff.  This  is  done  by  the  women  as  well  as  by 
the  men ;  and  it  would  be  considered  an  offence,  if 
those  to  whom  it  is  offered  should  refuse  to  accept  of 
and  chew  it.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  alone, 
but  much  more  commonly  when  covered  with  a  kind 
of  lime  made  of  sea-sheU,  and  wrapped  round  slices 
of  the  areca-nut,  the  fruit  of  the  areca-palm,  of  the 
size  of  a  small  egg,  and  resembling  a  nutmeg  de- 
prived of  its  husk. 

BETHANIA,  or  Bethant,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet,  on  the  E.  side,  about  two  miles  E.  of 
Jerusalem,  where  Lazarus  dwelt  and  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  where  the  ascension  of  Christ  is 
related  to  have  taken  place.  The  house  and  grave  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  house  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  still 
shown  to  curious  travellers.  The  name  of  Bethania 
was  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  tract  from  the 
village  itself  to  Bethphage. 

BETHESDA,  a  pool  in  Jerusalem,  the  name  of 
which  signifies  house  of  mercy.  In  the  five  haUs  or  por- 
ticos near  it  many  patients  lay  waiting,  according  to  the 
accoimt  of  John  (ch.  v.),  for  the  moving  of  the  waters, 
to  bathe  in.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  Jews, 
an  angel  descended,  at  a  certain  time,  into  the  pool 
and  troubled  the  water,  and  whoever  first  entered  the 
water  after  this  agitation  was  cured. — To  lie  at  the 
pool  of  BetheicUif  is  used  proverbially,  in  Germany, 
in  speaking  of  the  theological  cancUdates  who  are 
waiting  for  a  benefice. 

BETHLEHEM,  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour; 
a  village,  formerly  a  town,  in  Palestine,  a  part  of 
Syria,  in  the  pashaUc  of  Danoascus,  five  miles  from 
JeruMlem,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  vines 
and  olive-trees,  which  however  is  not  the  Mount  of 
Olives  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  An  aqueduct  con- 
veys water  from  the  hill  to  the  village.  It  has  about 
3000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Christians,  who  make  ros- 
aries, crucifixes,  &c.,  for  pilgrims.  There  are  three 
convents  here,  for  Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Armenians. 
The  greatest  ornament  of  the  place  is  the  stately 
church  within  the  Armenian  convent,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena  over  the  place 
where  Christ  was  bom,  and  bearing  her  name,  but 
really  built  by  Justinian.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  the  top  commands  a  fine  view  over  the 
surrounding  country.  In  a  rich  grotto,  furnished  with 
silver  and  crystal  lamps,  under  the  choir  of  this 
church,  a  trough  of  marble  is  shown,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  manger  in  which  Jesus  was  laid  after  his  birth. 
Several  spots  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  shown  here. 

BETHLEHEM.  There  are  many  places  in  the 
United  States  with  this  name.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  borough  in  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Lehigh,  across  which  is  a  bridge 
400  feet  long,  forty-eight  miles  n.n.w.  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  4512.    It  is  pleasantly  situated,  regularly  laid 
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out)  and  built  chiefly  of  stone.  It  was  founded  in 
1741  by  MoraviaoB,  who  have  a  large  Grothic  church 
here.  There  are  also  three  semi-oonYentual  houses 
for  unmazried  young  men,  young  women,  and  wi- 
dows, a  celebrated  female  seminary,  and  several 
schools. 

BETHLEM-GABOR^  that  is,  Gabriel  Bethlem, 
son  of  a  Galvinistic  gentleman  in  poor  circumstances, 
entered  the  service  of  Gabriel  Bathori,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  fought  under  his  orders,  and  then  re- 
paired to  Constantinople,  where  his  courage  gained 
him  the  esteem  of  the  Turks.  Prompted  by  ambi- 
tion, he  became  ungrateful  to  his  fii«t  benefactor; 
and  after  bringing  Bathori  into  bad  odour  both  with 
the  TranaylvaniaziB  and  the  Turks,  managed  to  make 
the  latter  declare  war,  and  actually  headed  a  Turkish 
army  against  him.  His  treachery  was  successful, 
and  in  1613  he  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania. Shortly  after,  having  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  the  Hungarians  against  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.,  he  took  several  places,  and  in  1618  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Hungary.  Thereafter,  supported 
by  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  he  entered  the  Austrian 
territories,  laid  waste  Moravia^  hemmed  in  the 
imperial  anny,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  gaining  a 
complete  victory  when  the  refusal  of  the  Turks  to 
imdergo  a  winter  campaign  defeated  all  his  hopes. 
The  approach  of  Tilly  compelled  him  to  withdniw, 
and  he  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  which  deprived 
him  of  his  Hungarian  title,  but  left  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  conquests.  But  his  restless  spirit  would 
not  allow  him  to  remain  at  peace,  and  he  was  always 
engaged  either  in  tnalrmg  war  himself,  or  in  stirring 
up  others  to  engage  in  it,  with  a  view  to  his  own 
advantage.  Wbjle  preparing  for  a  new  war  against 
the  imperialists  he  was  attacked  with  dropsy,  and 
died  in  1629  without  leaving  any  heir  to  his  throne. 
His  warlike  temper  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  he  began  to  carry  arms  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  had  fought  in  forty-two  battles. 

BETHUNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas  de  Calais,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  of  the 
same  name,  19  miles  N.y.w.  of  Arras.  It  stands  on 
a  rock  washed  by  the  Brette,  and  is  a  plAce  of  con- 
siderable strengtiL  The  appearance  of  the  town  is 
not  prepossessing.  The  houses  are  ill  built  and  the 
streets  are  bad.  There  is,  however,  one  fine  square, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  ancient  belfry 
of  remarkable  construction,  while  the  hotel-de-ville, 
among  the  best  edifices  in  ^e  town,  forms  one  of  its 
sides.  The  chief  manufactures  are  oil,  soap,  and 
doth.  There  are  also  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  salt 
and  sugar  refineries.  The  trade  is  greatly  favoured 
by  the  canals  of  Lawe  and  Bass^,  which  meet  here 
and  form  a  fine  basin.  The  family  of  the  lords  of 
Bethune  is  very  celebrated,  and  a  branch  of  it  was 
established  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  To  this  branch  the  t)erBecutor  Cardinal 
Beaton  belonged.    Pop.  8178. 

BETLIS,  Bkdlib,  Bidlis,  Bitlis,  or  Bims,  a 
town,  Turkish  Armenia,  about  20  miles  w.  from 
Lake  Van.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Kurdistan,  situated  in  a  wide  ravine,  traversed  by  a 
stream,  on  whose  steep  banks  the  town  is  built.  The 
houses  are  of  red  stone,  generally  two  stories  in 
height,  with  grated  windows  to  the  streets.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  a  high  rock,  is  an  ancient 
castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  khans  of  Betlis. 
The  town  contains  several  caravansaries,  a  number 
of  mosques,  nine  churches,  and  three  baths.  The 
country  around  is  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces excellent  crops  of  grain,  cotton,  hemp,  rice, 
olives,  tobacco  of  the  best  description,  and  a  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  of  superior  quality.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  the  town  are  of  coarse 


cotton  doth  and  tobacco,  the  greater  part  of  tibt 
latter  being  sent  to  Eneroom  and  Constantinople, 
where  it  is  much  esteemed.  The  inhabitants  consist 
of  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Armenians.    Pop.  10,000. 

BETROTHMENT,  a  mutual  promise  or  compact 
between  two  parties,  by  which  they  bind  themselves 
to  marry.  The  word  imports  giving  one's  troth,  that 
is,  true  faith  or  promise.  Formal  ceremonies  of 
betrothment  are  not  the  custom  in  this  oountiy  as 
they  are  on  the  Continent,  where  betrothment  it 
dther  solemn  (made  in  the  face  of  the  church),  or 
private  (made  before  witnesses  out  of  the  church). 
As  betrothments  are  contracts,  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  other  contracts ;  for  instance,  that 
they  are  valid  only  between  persons  whose  c^Muat j 
is  recognized  by  law;  and  the  use  of  fraud,  vio- 
lence, or  intimidation  vitiates  the  contract.  The 
consent  of  both  parties,  of  course,  is  required.  This 
may  be  expressed  either  verbally,  or  by  writing,  or 
by  action.  In  Grermany,  the  consent  of  the  parents 
is  alwavs  necessary,  if  the  parties  are  under  age,  not 
yet  9U*  juris.  But  if  the  parents  withhdd  their 
consent  unreasonably,  the  permission  of  the  judge  is 
allowed  to  sanction  the  contract.  If  the  opinions  of 
the  parents  are  diverse,  the  law  gives  effect  to  that  of 
the  father.  Betrothments  contracted  thus,  accord^ 
ing  to  law,  are  called  aponmUa  pMica;  others  are 
ctSled  tpotualia  clandestina.  The  latter  are,  in  some 
places,  utterly  invalid ;  in  others,  only  punishable. 
By  the  common  Grerman  law,  however,  they  are  valid 
in  every  case  in  which  consummation  or  cc»secratioii 
by  the  priest  has  taken  place.  The  parents,  in  these 
cases,  are  not  allowed  to  apply  for  a  dissolution  of 
the  contract,  nor  can  they  refuse  their  consent,  except 
for  highly  important  reasons.  Public  betrothment 
induces  the  obligation  to  marry.  In  case  of  re- 
fusal to  complete  the  contract  by  marriage,  the  in- 
jured party  is  allowed  an  action  at  law  to  compel 
its  performance ;  but,  since  unhappy  marriages  are 
among  the  greatest  misfortunes,  the  means  df  com- 
pulsion applied  by  the  law  are  never  great^  amount- 
ing only  to  a  small  fine,  or  a  short  imprisonment 
If  circumstances  take  place  which,  if  happening 
before  the  betrothment,  would  have  necessarily  pre- 
vented it)  the  party  affected  by  them  is  allowed  to 
recede  from  the  engagement,  and  the  modem  laws 
allow  only  an  action  for  damages.  In  Germany,  he- 
trothment  generally  takes  place  in  a  snudl  company 
of  relations  and  friends.  In  Bussia^  it  was  onoe 
binding  and  indissoluble,  like  marriage,  but  is  now  a 
mere  form  accompanying  the  marriage  ceremony. 

BETTERTON,  Thomab,  a  celebrated  actor  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  bom  in  Westminster 
in  1635,  and  excelled  in  Shakspeare^s  characters  of 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Bratus,  and  Hotspur.  ^  1635  he 
opened  a  new  play-house  in  Lincoln' s-inn-fields,  but 
did  not  succeed.  He  died  in  1710,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  wrote  the  Woman  made 
a  Justice,  a  comedy ;  the  Amorous  Widow,  or  the 
Wanton  Wife;  Diocletian,  a  dramatic  opera,  Ac 
The  Unjust  Judge,  or  Appius  and  Virginia,  a  tra- 
gedy, was  written  originally  by  Mr.  John  Webster, 
and  altered  by  Betterton. 

BETTINELLI,  Saverio,  an  Italian  author,  bom 
at  Mantua  in  1718,  studied  there  and  at  Bologna 
under  the  Jesuits;  entered,  in  1736,  the  novitiate  of 
this  order,  and  taught,  from  1739  to  1744,  bdles- 
lettres  at  Brescia,  where  he  made  himself  known  by 
some  poems  composed  for  the  use  of  schools.  In 
Bologna^  where  he  studied  theology,  he  continued  to 
cultivate  his  poetical  talents,  and  wrote  for  the 
theatre  of  the  college  his  tragedy  of  Jonathan.  In 
1751,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
college  of  nobles  at  Paima.  After  having  remained 
there  some  yeara^  he  travelled  in  France  and  Gtf 
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mAny,  and  retamed  to  Italy  in  1759.  He  now  resided 
for  a  considerable  time  at  Verona.  After  the  mippres- 
sion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  resumed  his  literary  labours  with 
renewed  zeal.  He  preserved  the  cheerfulness  and 
serenity  of  his  spirit  to  the  age  of  ninety  years;  and 
died  in  1808,  with  the  composure  of  a  philosopher, 
and  the  devotion  of  a  Christian.  His  chief  work  is 
his  Risorgimento  negli  Studj,  nelle  Arti  e  ne*  Gos- 
tumi  dopo  il  Mille  (Bassano,  1775,  2  vols.),  a  sup^- 
ficial  work,  which  is,  however,  not  destitute  of  new 
and  just  views.  The  Lettere  dieci  di  Virgilio  agli 
Arcadi  attracted  great  attention,  and  his  attempted 
depreciation  of  the  older  poets,  particularly  Dante, 
involved  him  in  many  contests.  The  best  of  his 
poems  are  his  Versi  Sciolti,  which,  though  they  do 
not  show  any  great  poetical  power,  are  aJways  ele- 
gant  and  ingenious. 

BE  U  THEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Silesia^  in  the  government  of,  and  46  miles  s.e.  of 
the  town  of  Oppeln.  It  contains  two  churches,  a 
synagogue,  a  townhouse,  and  an  hospital,  and  has 
ironworks  and  manufactures  of  linens  and  woollens. 
Pop.  17,946. 

BEVERIDGE,  William,  a  learned  divine,  bom 
at  B.UTOW,  Leicestershire,  in  1638,  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, devoting  his  attention  particularly  to  oriental 
literature,  in  which  he  made  so  much  proficiency  that 
before  he  was  twenty  he  published  a  work  on  the  ex- 
oellence  and  use  of  the  eastern  tongues,  especially  the 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan, 
accompanied  with  a  Syriac  granmiar.  In  1660  he  took 
orders,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Ealing  in  Mid- 
dlesex, where  he  wrote  a  useful  introduction  to  chrono- 
logy. In  1672  he  was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Peter,  Comhill,  London,  and  shortly  after  pub- 
lished his  Synodicon,  in  two  vols,  folio,  containing  the 
Apostolic  Canons,  the  Councils  received  by  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  Canonical  Epistles  of  the  Early 
Fathers.  This  work  called  forth  an  opponent,  to 
whom  Beveridge  gave  a  triumphant  reply.  While 
thus  distinguishing  himself  in  literature  he  was  most 
assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties, 
and  obtained  gratifying  proofs  of  his  diocesan's  appro- 
bation, first  by  obtaining  from  him  a  prebend  in  St. 
Paul's,  and  next  by  being  appointed  archdeacon  of 
Colchester.  In  1684  he  became  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury, and  in  1688  was  appointed  chaplam  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  Shortly  after  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells  was  offered  to  him;  but  as  it  had  become 
vacant  by  the  conscientious  refusal  of  the  excellent 
Bishop  Ken  to  take  the  new  oaths,  Beveridge,  to  his 
honour,  declined  to  accept  of  it.  The  honour,  how- 
ever, was  only  delayed,  and  in  1704  he  became 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  inmiediately  addressed  a 
pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy,  enforcing  the  duty  of 
catechizing,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  them 
with  a  model  for  the  performance,  by  printing  a  tract 
entitled  the  Church  Catechism  Explained.  He  died 
at  Westminster  in  1708,  and  left  the  greater  part  of 
his  property  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  and  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gros- 
pel  in  Foreign  Parts.  His  posthumous  works,  though 
not  BO  learned  as  those  published  in  his  lifetime,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  popular  use,  and  have  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  The  two  best  known 
are  Private  Thoughts  upon  a  Christian  Life,  and  the 
Great  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Public  Prayer 
and  Frequent  Communion.    . 

BEVERLET,  a  municipal  borough,  England,  in 
the  B.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  27  miles  E.9.E.  from  York, 
with  10,218  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  E.  edge 
of  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  York 
and  North  Midland  Railway,  and  consists  of  a  prin- 
cipal street  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  several  minor 


streets,  all  spacious  and  tolerably  well  built  Its 
most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  minster,  in  the  decor- 
ated and  perpendicular  English  styles,  and  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  arcUtecture  in  the 
kingdom.  Among  its  most  important  manufactures 
are  iron  castings,  agricultural  implements,  colours, 
cement,  leather,  and  beer.  Ito  trade  is  chiefly  in 
leather,  com,  and  wooL  Its  environs  aboimd  with 
beautiful  and  picturesque  walks.  It  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  till  disfranchised  in  1870. 

BEVERLEY,  John  op,  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  at 
Harpham  in  Yorkshire,  studied  at  Oxford,  became  a 
monk,  and  was  appointed  abbot  of  St.  Hilda.  In  665 
Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  appointed  him  to 
the  see  of  Hexham,  and  two  years  alter  he  became 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  very  learned  for  his 
age,  having  studied  languages  under  Theodore,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  founded  a  college  at 
Beverley  for  secular  priests.  He  retired  to  this 
college  in  717,  and  died  in  721.  Bede,  who  was  his 
pupil,  speaks  of  him  with  great  veneration,  and  both 
he  and  other  monks  believed  that  he  had  the  power 
of  working  miracles.  In  connection  probably  with 
this  belief,  his  remains  were  dug  up  after  the  lapse 
of  three  or  four  centuries,  and  placed  in  a  costly 
shrine,  and  so  widely  had  his  fame  spread,  that  when 
William  the  Conqueror  led  his  army  to  the  north  and 
ravaged  the  country,  he  saved  the  town  of  Beverley, 
from  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  archbishop.  From 
a  similar  feeling  a  synod  held  at  London  ordered  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  to  be  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  festivals  of  the  church,  and  numerous  privileges, 
among  others  the  right  of  sanctuary,  were  conferred 
on  his  college  by  several  English  sovereigns.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  an  Exposition  of  Luke  and 
Homilies  on  the  Gospels. 

BEWDLEY,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  England,  in  Worcestershire,  14  miles  n.n.w. 
Worcester,  ^autifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Severn,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge. 
It  has  two  or  three  spacious  paved  streets..  The 
houses  in  the  principal  street  are  in  general  well 
built  and  of  re^)ectable  appearance.  The  town-hall 
is  a  neat  stracture  of  stone.  There  are  here  a  free 
grammar-school,  a  blue-coat  school,  and  several  sets 
of  alms-houses.  Manufactures — comb  and  rope  mak- 
ing, tanning  and  brassfounding;  some  malting  is  also 
carried  on.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor.,  8018;  of  pari,  bor., 
7610. 

BEWICK,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  wood-engraver, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  resuscitated  the  art,  was 
bom  at  Cherrybum,  in  the  parish  of  Ovingham, 
Northumberland,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1753.  He 
early  showed  a  great  talent  for  drawing,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  in  Newcastle.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Hutton  of  Woolwich,  then  a  schoolmaster 
in  Newcastle,  was  preparing  his  great  work  on  men- 
suration, and  having  employed  Bewick's  master  in 
getting  up  the  woodcute  for  illustrating  it,  the  execu- 
tion of  these  was  intrusted  to  the  young  apprentice. 
Bewick  performed  the  work  so  admirably  that  his 
master  advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  wood- 
engraving,  and  accordingly  with  this  view  he  pro- 
ce^ed  to  London.  He  returned,  however,  to  New- 
castle after  a  short  time,  and  established  himself 
there  in  partnership  with  his  master.  His  turn  of 
mind  led  him  to  the  study  of  natural  objects,  more 
especially  animals;  and  in  1790  appeared  his  Histoiy 
of  Quacb-upeds,  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  of 
whidi  attracted  universal  attention,  so  superior  were 
they  to  anything  hitherto  produced  in  the  art  of 
wood-engraving.  In  1797  appeared  the  first,  and  in 
1804  the  second  volume  of  his  British  Birds,  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  finest  of  his  works.    Bewidc  has 
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never  been  sarpaased  in  his  Bpirited  delineations  of 
animalfl,  and  the  admirable  naturalnees  with  which 
the  accessories  and  backgrounds  of  the  drawings, 
such  as  foliage,  grass,  and  other  rural  objects,  are 
represented.  The  tail-pieceSy  or  appendages  to  diap- 
ters  throughout  his  works,  are  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and  display  often  a  rich  vein  of  humour.  His 
illustoiited  e(tition  of  .^Isop's  Fables  appeared  in 
1818.  Bewick  died  at  his  residence  near  the  Wind- 
mill  Hills,  Gateshead,  on  the  8th  November,  1828. 
His  younger  brother  John  was  his  apprentice,  and 
gave  promise  of  attaining  equal  eminence  with  his 
brother  as  a  wood-engraver.  He  was  cut  oS  by  con- 
sumption on  the  5th  December,  1795,  at  the  untimely 
age  of  thirty-five. 

BEY,  among  the  Turks,  signifies  a  governor  of  a 
town,  sea-port,  or  small  district.  The  Turks  write 
the  word  bcf/  (which  see).     See  also  Beolebbbo. 

BEYROUT,  or  Beirout  (ancient  Berytujt),  a 
sea-port  of  Syria,  60  miles  N.w.  of  Damascus,  with 
about  70,000  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
Christians.  In  trade  and  commerce  it  holds  the 
chief  place  in  Syria.  It  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land 
projecting  into  an  open  bay,  and  spreading  out  to- 
wards the  land  into  a  beautiful  plain,  backed  by  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  It  consists  of  the  old  town, 
composed  generally  of  narrow  dirty  streets,  the  resid- 
ence of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  business  place  of 
the  merchants;  and  of  the  new  town,  which  stretches 
around  it.  The  latter,  with  its  modem  houses, 
carriage  roads,  and  gardens — ^its  churches,  colleges, 
schools,  and  hotels — ^has  little  or  nothing  of  the  orien- 
tal in  its  composition.  Beyrout  has  rapidly  increased 
since  1835,  when  its  population  was  only  12,000,  its 
rise  being  largely  due  to  the  extension  of  the  silk 
trade,  of  whic£  it  is  the  centre.  The  better  protec- 
tion afforded  both  to  foreigners  and  natives  by  its 
being  tiie  residence  of  the  consuls-general  has  also 
contributed  to  its  prosperity.  It  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  silks  and  cottons.  The  imports  in  1871 
were  valued  at  £1,240,000,  the  exports  at  £530,000. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  a  large  and  important 
Phoenician  city,  and  under  the  Komans  was  long 
celebrated  for  its  school  of  jurisprudence.  The 
Byzantine  emperor  Theodosius  II.  raised  it  to  the 
rajik  of  a  metropolis.  After  being  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  551,  it  again  rose  to  a  considerable 
town  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  In  later  times  it 
was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Druses.  It  was 
bombarded  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1840. 

BEZA  (properly,  de  Btze\  Thbodobe,  next  to 
Calvin,  the  most  distinguished  for  genius  and  influ- 
ence among  the  preachers  of  the  Calvinistic  church 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Bom  of  a  noble  family  at 
Vezclay,  in  Burgundy,  June  24.  1519;  educated  in 
Orleans  under  Melchior  Volmar,  a  Grerman  philologer 
devoted  to  the  Beformation;  and  early  familiar  with 
the  ancient  classical  literature,  he  became  known  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years  as  a  Latin  poet,  by  his  petu- 
lant and  witty  Juvenilia  (a  collection  of  poems  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  ashamed).  In  1539  he  was 
made  a  licentiate  of  law,  and  in  the  same  year  invited 
by  Us  family  to  Paris.  He  received  from  his  uncle 
the  reversion  of  his  valuable  abbey  Froidmond,  and 
lived  on  the  income  of  two  benefices  and  the  property 
which  he  had  inherited  from  a  brother.  His  habits 
at  this  time  were  dissipated.  His  handsome  figure, 
his  talents,  and  his  connection  with  the  most  dutin- 
guished  families  opened  to  him  the  most  splendid 
prospects.  But  a  dandcRtine  marriage  in  1543  re- 
called him  from  his  excesses,  and  a  dangerous  illness 
confirmed  the  intention  which  he  had  formed  at 
Orleans  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church;  so  that,  after  his  recovery,  he  for- 
sook all  the  advantages  of  his  situation  in  Paris,  and 


repaired  with  his  wife  to  Geneva  in  1547.  Soon  after 
he  accepted  a  professorship  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Lausanne.  .  During  the  ten  years  of  his  contiiiaaaoe 
in  this  office  he  wrote  a  tragi-oomic  drama  in  Frendi 
— the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham — vdiich  was  received 
with  much  approbation;  delivered  lectures  (which 
were  numerously  attended)  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Homans  and  the  Epistles  of  Peter  (which  served  as 
the  basis  of  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  he  afterwards  published  several  edi- 
tions, always  with  improvement);  finished  Bfanyt^s 
translation  of  the  Psalms  in  Fr^ch  verse;  and  ob- 
tained to  such  a  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Swiss 
Calvimsts  that  he  was  sent  in  1558  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  obtain  their 
intercession  at  the  French  court  for  the  release  of 
the  Huguenots  imprisoned  in  Paris.  In  the  follow* 
ing  year  he  went  to  Greneva  as  a  preacher,  and  soon 
after  became  a  professor  of  theology,  and  the  most 
active  assistant  of  Calvin,  to  whom  he  had  already 
recommended  himself  by  several  works,  in  which 
many  of  the  views  of  that  eminent  theologian  were 
advocated  with  great  zeal,  and  no  small  measure  of 
ability,  so  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  Calvin*8 
ablest  coadjutor,  and  tiie  person  destined  to  be  his 
successor.  His  talents  for  negotiation  were  now 
often  put  in  requisition  by  the  Calvinists.  He  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  Anthony,  king  of  Navane,  at 
Nerac,  to  obtain  the  toleration  of  the  Frendi  Hu- 
guenots; and  at  his  desire  he  appeared,  1561,  at  the 
religious  conference  at  Poissy,  where  he  spoke  in 
behalf  of  his  party  with  a  bolchiess,  presence  of  mind, 
and  eneigy  which  gained  him  tlie  esteem  of  the 
French  court.  He  often  preached  in  Paris  before 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^;  also 
in  tho  suburbs.  At  the  conference  of  St.  Germain, 
in  1562,  he  spoke  strongly  against  the  worship  of 
images,  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Cond^  as  nhaplidii 
and  on  the  capture  of  the  prince  joined  the  Admiral 
Coligny.  After  the  restoration  of  peace  he  returned 
to  Geneva  in  1563,  where,  besides  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  offices,  he  continued  to  engage  in  theo- 
logical controversies  in  support  of  the  Calvinists; 
and  after  Calvin's  death  in  1564  became  his  suooeesor, 
and  was  considered  the  first  theologian  of  this  church. 
He  presided  in  the  synods  of  the  French  Calvinists 
at  La  Bochelle  (1571)  and  at  Nismes  (1572),  where 
he  opposed  Morel's  proposal  for  the  alteration  of 
clerical  discipline;  was  sent  by  Cond^  (1^74)  to  the 
court  of  the  elector  palatine;  and  at  the  religious 
cooference  at  Montpellier  (1586)  opposed  the  theo- 
logians of  Wurtemberg,  particidarly  James  Andreas. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years  he  married  his  seoond 
wife  (1588),  and  still  continued  to  repel,  with  the 
power  of  truth  and  wit,  the  attacks  and  calumnies 
which  his  enemies,  apostatized  Calvimsts  (such  aa 
Bolsec),  Lutherans,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  heaped 
upon  him.  They  reported  in  1597  that  he  had  died, 
and  returned  before  his  death  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Beza,  now  seventy -eight  years  old,  met  his  assailanta 
in  a  poem  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  resisted 
in  the  same  year  the  attempts  of  St.  Francis  de  Sale* 
to  convert  him,  and  the  alluring  offers  of  the  pupe« 
In  1600  he  visited  Henry  IV.  in  the  territory  of 
Geneva,  who  presented  him  with  500  ducats.  After 
having  enjoyed  excellent  healtii  during  almost  his 
whole  life,  he  died  Oct.  18,  1605,  of  old  age.  By  a 
rigorous  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Calvin,  ia 
whose  spirit  he  presided  over  the  church  of  Geneva, 
he  had  become  the  chief  of  his  party,  and  enjoyed 
for  forty  years  the  reputation  of  a  patriarch,  without 
whose  approbation  no  important  step  was  taken. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  and  pennane&cy  ul 
his  church,  he  readily  sacrificed  his  o«*n  peculiar 
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views  on  minor  xnatten,  and  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant servioee  by  his  varions  erudition,  his  constant 
zeal,  his  active  spirit,  his  brilliant  eloquence,  and 
even  by  the  impression  of  his  personal  appearance, 
which  age  made  still  more  striking.  He  defended 
his  doctrines  with  ability  and  enthusiasm,  and  some- 
times not  without  very  great  acrimony.  Among  his 
many  works,  his  exegetic  writings,  and  the  able  and 
correct  History  of  CaJvinism  in  France  from  1521  to 
1 563,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  are  still  much  esteemed. 
His  correspondence  with  Calvin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ducal  library  at  Gotha.  A  catalogue  of  his  works  is 
given  by  Anthony  la  Faye,  who  has  written  an 
account  of  his  life;  but  the  best  life  is  by  Schlosser. 

BEZANT,  round,  flat  pieces  of  pure  gold,  without 
any  impression,  supposed  to  have  been  the  current 
coin  of  Byzantium.  Bezants  are  frequently  employed 
as  one  of  the  charges  in  heraldry,  a  custom  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Crusaders.  Dr. 
Henry  in  his  History  of  England  estimates  its  value 
at  98.  ihd.  sterling. 

B^ZIEBS,  a  town  in  the  s.  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Herault,  38  miles  s.w.  of  Montpellier,  with 
27,722  inhabitants.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
height  above  the  Orbe,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Languedoc  Canal,  and  presents  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and 
though  its  streets  are  narrow,  is  tolerably  well  built. 
Its  most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  a  regular 
Gothic  structure,  crowning  the  height  on  which  the 
town  stands,  and  possessing  a  fine  semicircular  choir 
surrounded  by  oolimms  of  red  marble.  Its  manufac- 
tures consist  chiefly  of  woollens,  hosiery,  chemicals, 
glass,  leather,  paper,  soap,  and  casks;  and  it  carries 
on  an  important  trade  in  spirits,  wool,  grain,  oil, 
verdigris,  and  fruits.  In  1209  B^ziers  was  the  scene 
of  a  horrible  massacre  of  the  Albigenses.  The 
number  of  victims  has  been  stated  at  60,000;  but  the 
abbot  of  Citeaux,  who  with  the  bishop  of  the  district 
headed  the  murderers,  apologizes  in  a  letter  to  Pope 
Innocent  III.  for  not  having  slain  more  than  20,000. 

BEZOAR  (Persian,  pazaTj  a  goat,  or  pazachar, 
against  poison),  a  concretion  or  cdculus,  of  an  orbi- 
cular or  oval  form,  met  with  in  the  stomach,  gall- 
bladder, salivary  ducts,  and  pineal  gland,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  intestines  of  certain  aniTnals  of  the  order 
Ruminantia.  Nine  varieties  of  bezoars  have  been 
enumerated.  They  differ  greatly  in  composition, 
but  they  may  be  divided  into  those  which  consist 
mainly  of  mineral  and  those  which  consist  of  organic 
matter.  The  true  oriental  bezoars,  obtained  from 
the  gazelle,  belong  to  the  second  class.  When 
broken  they  have  a  waxy  appearance,  they  are 
devoid  of  odour  and  tasto,  and  bum  away,  leaving 
little  ash.  There  are  two  kinds;  one,  consisting  of 
ellagic  add,  has  a  specific  gravity  1*1 ;  the  other,  of 
lithofellic  acid,  has  a  specific  gravity  1*6,  and  is 
greener  in  colour.  They  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came, 
or  the  animals  in  which  they  were  found.  They 
were  considered  as  highly  alexipharmic;  so  much  so 
that  other  concretions,  supposed  to  possess  the  same 
virtues,  obtained  the  name  of  bezoardict.  So  efiicacious 
were  tiiese  once  thought  that  they  were  eagerly 
bought  for  ton  times  their  weight  in  gold.  Besides 
being  taken  internally,  they  were  worn  aroimd  the 
neck  as  preservatives  from  contagion.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  said  that  in  Portugal  it  was  customary  to 
iiire  them  at  the  price  of  about  ten  shillings  per 
day.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  accoimts 
of  their  extraordinary  virtues  must  now  be  considered 
as  totally  fabulous.  A  strange  origin  was  assigned 
to  the  hexoar  by  some  of  the  old  naturalists.  The 
oriental  stags,  when  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmity, 


were  said  to  feed  npon  serpents,  which  restored  their 
youthful  vigour.  To  counteract  the  poison,  which 
by  this  means  was  absorbed  into  their  system,  they 
plunged  into  some  running  stream,  leaving  tiieir 
heads  only  above  water.  In  this  situation  a  viscous 
fluid  distilled  from  their  eyes,  which  was  indurated 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  formed  the  bezoar.  The 
great  value  of  the  bezoar  at  one  time  gave  birth  to 
many  imitations  of  it,  and  various  tests  have  been 
proposed  to  detect  the  artificial  stones.  The  follow- 
ing cruel  and  absurd  one  is  given  by  Clusius: — 
Thread  a  needle,  and  draw  the  thread  through  a  leaf 
plucked  from  a  yew-tree;  then  pass  the  needle 
through  a  dog's  foot,  and  leave  the  thread  in  the 
wound,  when  3ie  dog  becomes  convulsed,  and  appears 
dying,  mix  some  scrapings  of  bezoar  with  water,  and 
moisten  the  animal's  mouth  with  it;  if  he  recover 
the  stone  is  genuine.^    ^ 

BHAGAVAD-GITA  (that  is,  Kerdatums  from  the 
Iktty)f  the  title  of  a  reb'gio-philosophical  didactic 
poem  interwoven  as  an  episode  in  the  great  Indian 
epic  of  the  MahAbhfirata.  It  occupies  in  this  work 
a  very  remarkable  position,  being  introduced  at  the 
moment  when  a  battle  is  about  to  commence  between 
the  armies  of  the  Kurus  and  their  kinsmen  the 
Pandus;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  recited  by  the 
deity  himself,  under  the  form  of  Krishna,  to  Arjuna, 
one  of  the  Pandus,  whose  charioteer  he  is.  The  poem 
consists  of  eighteen  books,  in  which  are  espounded, 
with  as  much  clearness  of  thought  as  elegance  of 
expression,  a  complete  system  of  Indian  religious 
philosophy.  When  and  by  whom  the  poem  was 
composed  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but 
it  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ.  It  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  India, 
many  commentaries  on  it  have  been  written,  and  it 
has  been  translated  into  the  various  modem  lan- 
guages of  India.  The  best  editions  of  the  Sanskrit 
text  are  those  of  W.  von  Schlegel  (2d  ed.  Bonn, 
1846),  and  Thomson  (Hertford,  1855).  The  latter 
also  published  an  English  translation. 

BHARTRIHABI,  the  name  of  a  famous  Indian 
poet,  author  of  a  book  of  apothegms.  According  to 
the  legend  he  was  the  brother  of  King  Vikramdditya) 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  dissolute  in  his  youth,  but  to  have  after- 
wards become  a  hermit  and  devoted  himself  to  a  life 
of  asceticism.  The  collection  of  300  apothegms  ' 
bearing  his  name  may  perhaps  have  been  written  by 
him,  but  is  more  probably  an  anthology  attributed 
to  him  according  to  the  common  Indian  custom,  as 
being  a  personage  widely  known  through  tale  and 
legend.  These  Uttle  poems  present  us  with  graceful 
descriptions  of  nature,  channing  pictures  of  love, 
shrewd  remarks  on  everyday  life,  and  profound 
thoughts  on  the  deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
Von  Bohlen  published  an  edition  of  Bhartrihari  in 
1S33  (Berlin),  with  a  successful  metrical  translation 
in  1835  (Hamburg).  Bhartrihari  was  the  first  Indian 
writer  who  became  known  in  Europe,  200  of  the 
apothegms  having  been  translated  by  the  missionary 
Abraham  Roger  and  published  at  Niimberg  in  1653. 

BHAUGULPORE,  or  Boglipoob  (now  more 
commonly  called  BogUpore:  the  name  signifies  the 
abode  of  refugees),  a  town,  Hindoostan,  capital  of  a 
district  of  same  name,  seat  of  a  government-resident 
and  circuit  court,  beautifully  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  113  miles  N.w.  of  Moorshedabad. 
When  viewed  from  a  distance,  its  numerous  mosques 
overtopped  by  lofty  palms,  and  mingled  with  the 
hanging  foliage  of  the  tamarind-tree,  give  it  a  very 
pleasing  appearance,  but  on  nearer  inspection  it  is 
found  to  be  very  meanly  built.  Besides  the  mosques, 
and  the  European  houses,  which  are  handsomely 
built,  the  monument  of  Hosein  Khan  is  well  worthy 
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of  notice.  The  vicmit j  is  healthy,  fertile,  and  well 
coltiyated,  but  is  much  infested  by  snakes,  particu- 
larly the  cobra  di  capello.  Pop.  chiefly  Moham- 
medans, 80,000. 

BHILSA,  or  Bilsa,  a  town  of  Hindoostan,  in 
Scindia's  Dominions,  on  a  trap  rock,  right  bank 
Betwa^  280  miles  B.w.  Allahabad.  It  consists  of  a 
town,  a  fort  inclosed  by  a  ditch  and  by  a  stone  wall 
surmounted  by  square  towers,  and  a  suburb  which 
has  some  spacious  streets  lined  with  good  houses. 
One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place  is  a  gun  of  the 
finest  brass,  measuring  19}  feet  in  length,  with  a  bore 
of  10  inches;  elegantly  proportioned,  highly  orna- 
mented, and  said  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  the 
Tiilogiil  emperor  Jehangir.  The  finest  tobacco  in 
India  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Bhilsa.  On  an 
isolated  hill  4}  miles  to  the  b.e.  are  some  very  large 
and  remarkable  ancient  monuments.  One  of  ijie 
principal  is  a  hemisphere  70  or  80  feet  in  perpendi- 
cular height,  constructed  of  thin  layers  of  freestone 
uncemented.     Fop.  about  30,000. 

BHOLAN  PASS.    See  Bolan  Pass. 

BHOPAL. — 1.  Anative  state,  under  British  protec- 
tion, in  Malwah,  presidency  of  Bengal,  India,  between 
lat.  22'  32'  and  23"  46'  N.,  and  Ion.  76"  40'  and  79' 
20'  E.;  bounded  N.,  w.,  and  S.  by  Scindia's  Dominions. 
The  Nerbudda  forms  a  natural  boundary  through 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  s.  frontier;  length, 
E.  to  w.,  140  miles;  breadth,  N.  to  B.,  81  miles;  area, 
6764  square  miles.  The  coimtry  is  full  of  jungles, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  hilly  tract,  forming  part  of  the 
Vindhya  Mountains,  llie  soil  is  fertile,  yielding 
wheat,  maize,  millet,  pease,  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions peculiar  to  Central  India.  Sugar,  tobacco, 
ginger,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  exports.  The  district 
is  well  watered  by  the  Nerbudda,  Betwa,  and  other 
minor  streams.  The  state  of  Bhopal  was  founded 
by  an  Afghan  adventurer,  named  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan,  who  in  1723  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
here  by  the  countenance  of  Aurungzebe,  on  whose 
death  he  assumed  the  title  of  nabob,  which  has  been 
retained  by  his  successors.  Bhopal  has  all  along 
been  friendly  in  its  relations  with  the  British  govern- 
ment.    In  1818  the  state  was  extended  and  placed 

under  British  protection. 2.  A  town,  capital  of 

above  state,  on  the  boundary  between  Malwah  and 
Gundwanay  108  miles  E.  of  Oojein.  It  was  defended 
successfully  in  1813  against  the  forces  of  Scindiah 
and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore.  East  and  west  of  the 
town  are  two  large  tanks,  the  sources  of  the  nvers 
Bess  and  Patra. 

BHURTPOOB,  a  native  state,  Hindoostan,  bound- 
ed b.  by  Agra,  s.  and  w.  by  the  Rajpoot  States;  lat. 
26*  43'  to  27'  60'  v.;  Ion.  76"  64'  to  77"  49'  E.;  area, 
1978  square  miles.  Soil  generally  light  and  sandy; 
chief  productions,  com,  cotton,  sugar,  and  salt.  Under 
British  protection  since  IS 26. 

BHURTPOOR,  a  tovm,  Hindoostan,  capital  of 
above  state,  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  110 
miles  B.B.W.  of  Delhi.  It  covers  an  area  about  4 
miles  in  circuit,  and  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  in 
1806  it  stood  a  siege  by  the  British  of  fourteen  weeks, 
and  cost  the  besiegers  3100  men.  In  a  second  siege, 
in  1820,  its  resistance  was  less  successful.  The  fortifi- 
cations have  been  demolished,  but  the  fort  still  exists, 
and  is  inclosed  by  a  wet  ditch  and  a  wall  of  hewn 
stone,  which  taken  together  are  60  feet  high.  Within 
the  fort  is  the  rajah's  palace,  built  of  red  and  yellow 
freestone  in  the  Mogul  style,  and  picturesquely 
crowning  an  eminence  surrounded  by  flower-gardens 
and  fountains. 

BIALYSTOK,  or  Bjelostok,  a  town,  Russian 
Poland,  province  of  Grodno,  on  the  Bialy,  46  miles 
B.S.W.  of  Grodno.  It  ii)  a  well-built,  handsome  town, 
and  has  among  its  edifices  a  palace  which  belonged 


to  the  Counts  of  Braniski,  and  was  known  by  the 
surname  of  the  Polish  Versailles.    Pop.  16,985. 

BIANCHINI,  Francksco,  bom  at  Verona,  16C2, 
studied  mathematics,  physics,  anatomy,  and  botany, 
at  first  under  the  Jesuits,  afterwards  (1680)  at  Padua. 
He  was  intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  but  re- 
paired to  Rome,  and  applied  himself  to  jurisprudence, 
and  continued  the  study  of  experimental  physics, 
astronomy,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  &c. 
Pope  Alexander  VIII.  bestowed  on  Bianchini  a  rich 
benefice,  with  the  appointment  of  tutor  and  lifararian 
to  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni  Pope 
Clement  XI.  also  patronized  him,  and  appointed  hun 
secretary  to  the  commission  employed  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  calendar.  Bianchini  was  commissioned 
to  draw  a  meridian  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria  dc^U 
Angelij  and  to  erect  a  sun-dial.  He  successfully  ac- 
complished this  difficult  undertaking,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Maraldi.  Being  on  a  tour  through  France, 
Holland,  and  England,  he  formed  the  idea  of  draw- 
ing a  meridian  in  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  Cassini  had  drawn  throut^h 
France.  He  was  occupied  eight  years  at  his  oym 
expense  in  that  work;  but  other  employments  with- 
drew his  attention  from  it,  and  it  remained  unfinished. 
He  concluded  his  career  with  two  important  works 
(1727)  on  the  planet  Venus,  and  on  the  sepuldire  of 
Augustus.  He  died  in  1729.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  at  Verona. 

BIARRITZ,  a  small  sea-port  iovm  in  France,  de- 
partment Basses-Pyr^n^,  4  miles  from  Bayonne, 
and  1  mile  from  the  railway  bet\%'een  France  and 
Spain.  Formerly  a  secluded  watering-place,  it  rose 
into  fame  and  fashion  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.,  who  chose  it  as  the  sea-side  residence  of  the 
imperial  family.  Picturesquely  situated,  it  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  hotels  and  lodging-liouses.  Pop. 
8652. 

BIAS,  son  of  Teutamus,  bom  at  Priene,  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Ionia,  about  670  B.c.  He  was  a 
practical  philosopher,  studied  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  employed  his  knowledge  in  the  service  of  his 
friends;  defending  them  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or 
settling  their  disputes.  He  made  a  noble  use  of  his 
wealth.  His  advice,  that  the  lonians  should  fly 
before  the  victorious  Cyrus  to  Sardinia,  was  not  fol- 
lowed, and  the  victory  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  confirmed 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  The  inhabitants  <^ 
Priene,  when  besieged  by  Mazares,  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  city  with  their  property.  On  this  occasion 
Bias  replied  to  one  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  he  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  his  departure, — 'I  carry  everything  with 
me.'  Bias  remained  in  his  native  country,  where  he 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  countr^nmen  burie«l 
him  with  splendour,  and  honoured  his  memory. 
Some  of  his  sayings  and  precepts  are  preserved.  Ue 
was  numbered  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 

BIBERACH,  a  town,  WUrtemberg,  circle  Danube, 
on  the  Riss,  22  miles  b.8.w.  from  Ulm.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  has  a  townhouse,  five  diorches, 
numerous  educational  institutions,  and  a  hospital.  It 
carries  on  an  active  business  in  skin-dresdng,  tan- 
ning, and  brewing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  stn>n;; 
woollen  fabrics.  It  has  also  a  considerable  traile  in 
grain.  In  the  vicinity  is  Oberholxheim,  the  birth- 
place of  Wieland.  The  French,  under  Moreau, 
defeated  the  Austrians  near  Biberach  in  1796.  P(»f. 
(1871),  7091. — Several  other  places  in  Germany  have 
the  same  name. 

BIBLE,  a  6<kmI',  from  the  Greek  bUlot,  which  sig- 
nifies the  soft  bark  of  a  tree,  on  which  the  ancients 
wrote.  The  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  or 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians,  is  called  the  BiU<f 
or  the  Jiook'f  by  way  of  exoellenoe.    Some  of  these 
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writingBy  which  are  also  received  by  the  Jews  as  the 
records  of  their  faith,  are  called  the  Old  Tegtament, 
or  Writinyt  of  the  Old  Covenant^  because  the  Jewish 
religion  was  represented  as  a  compact  or  covenant 
between  Crod  and  the  Jews,  and  the  Greek  word  for 
covenant  (diaihM)  signifies  also  hut  will  or  ttsta- 
ment.  The  same  figure  was  applied  to  the  Christian 
religion,  which  was  considered  as  an  extension  of  the 
old  covenant,  or  a  covenant  between  Grod  and  the 
whole  hunum  race.  The  sacred  writings  peculiar  to 
the  Christians  are,  therefore,  called  the  Scripturu  of 
the  New  Testament.  (See  Tbstambnt.)  llie  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  they  are 
arranged  in  the  editions  of  the  Latin  version,  called 
the  Vvlgait  (which  see),  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  (ses.  4),  is  as  follows : — Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth ;  I  Samuel,  or  I  Kings ;  II  Samuel, 
or  II  Kings ;  I  Kings,  otherwise  called  III  Kings ; 
II  Kings,  otherwise  called  IV  Kings ;  I  Esdras  (as 
it  is  called  in  the  Septuagint  (whidi  see)  and  Vul- 
gate), or  Ezra ;  II  Esdras,  or  (as  we  call  it)  Nehe- 
miah;  *Tobit,  *  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  *The  Book 
of  Wisdom,  *£ccle9iasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
*fiaruch ;  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hoeea,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
diah,  Nahum  (which,  in  our  editions,  is  placed  after 
Micah,  and  before  Habakkuk),  Jonah  (which  we 
place  after  Obadiah),  Micah,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  *I  Maccabees  and  *II 
Maccabees.^  The  books  received  by  the  Jews  were 
divided  by  Ezra  into  three  classes: — 1.  The  Law, 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch  (which  see),  or  five 
books  of  Moses.  2.  The  Prophets,  comprising  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth,  I  and  11  Samuel,  I  and  II  Kings, 
I  and  II  Chronicles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Lamenta- 
tions, Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  3.  The  Cetubim,  or 
Hagiographa,  that  is,  holy  writings,  containing  the 
Ps^ms,  ^e  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  These  books  were  written  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  while  those  which  are  rejected  from  the 
canon  as  apocryphal  by  the  Protestants,  are  found 
only  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

llie  books  of  Moses  were  deposited,  according  to 
the  Bible,  after  his  death,  in  the  tabernacle,  near  the 
ark:  the  other  sacred  writings,  it  is  further  said, 
were  successively  deposited  in  the  same  place,  as 
they  were  written.  After  the  building  of  the  temple, 
they  were  removed  by  Solomon  to  that  edifice :  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
autographs  probably  perished,  but  numerous  copies 
were  preserved,  as  is  inferred  from  allusions  in  writers 
subsequent  to  iJie  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  settled  soon  after  the  return  from  Babylon  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  religion.  This 
work  was  accomplished,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Jews,  by  Ezra,  with  the  aBsistance  of  the  great 
synagogue,  who  collected  and  compared  as  many 
copies  as  could  be  found.  From  this  collation  a  cor- 
rect edition  of  the  whole  was  prepared,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  writings  of  Ezra,  Malachi,  and  Nehe- 
miah, which  were  added  by  Simon  the  Just.  When 
Judas  Maocaboeus  repaired  the  temple,  which  had 
been  destroyed'  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he  placed 
in  it  a  correct  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  whether 
the  autograph  of  Ezra  or  not  is  not  known.  This 
copy  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Titus.  The  division 
into  chapters  and  verses  is  of  modem  origin.  Car- 
dinal Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  having  divided  the  Vulgate  into 
chapters,  for  convenience  of  reference,  similar  divi- 

1  ThoM  to  which  an  uteriak  Ib  prefixed  are,  by  Proteetants, 
ooiutdered  apocryphal. 


sions  were  made  in  the  Hebrew  text  by  rabbi  Mor- 
decai  Nathan,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  present 
division  into  verses  was  made  by  Athias,  a  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  in  his  edition  of  1661.  The  punctuation 
is  aLso  the  work  of  modem  scholars.  Biblical  critics 
divide  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses ;  the  Historical 
books,  from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive;  the  Doctrinal 
or  Poetical  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes, and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  the  Prophetical 
books.  The  most  esteemed  manuscriptsof  the  Hebrew 
Bible  are  those  of  the  Spanish  Jews.  The  most 
ancient  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  centuries 
old :  the  famous  manuscript  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, in  the  possession  of  the  Samaritans  of  Sichem, 
is  only  500  years  old :  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library  is  thought  to  be  700  years  old ;  one  in  the 
Vatican  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  978. 
In  some  manuscripts,  the  Masora  (which  see)  is 
added. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  very 
numerous.  The  earliest  were  printed  in  Italy.  The 
first  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed 
at  Sondno,  in  1488.  The  Brescian  edition  of  1494 
was  used  by  Luther  in  making  his  German  transla- 
tion. The  editions  of  Athias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam, 
1661  and  1667,  are  much  esteemed  for  their  beauty 
and  correctness.  Van  der  Hooght  followed  the  latter. 
Doctor  Kennicott  did  more  tluin  any  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  settle  the  Hebrew  text.  His  Hebrew 
Bible  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  1776-1780,  two  vols, 
folio,  llie  text  is  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
with  which  680  MSS.  were  collated.  De  Rossi,  who 
published  asupplement  to  Kennicott's  edition  (Parma^ 
1784-99,  five  vols.  4to),  coUated  958  MSS.  The  Ger- 
man Orientalists,  Gresenius,  De  Wette,  &c.,  in  recent 
times,  have  done  very  muc^  towards  correcting  the 
Hebrew  text. 

The  earliest  and  most  famous  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek  translation. 
The  Syriac  version,  called  the  Peshito,  was  made 
early  in  the  second  century.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
fidelity.  The  Coptic  version  was  jnade  from  the 
Septuagint,  some  time  before  the  seventh  century. 
The  Gothic  version,  by  Ulphilas,  was  also  made  from 
the  Septuagint,  in  tiie  fouiih  century.  The  most  im- 
portant Latin  version  is  the  Vulgate.  (For  an  account 
of  the  principal  polyglots,  see  Polyglot.) 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  all  written 
in  Greek,  unless  it  be  true,  as  some  critics  suppose, 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew.  Most  of  these  writings  have  always  been 
received  as  canonical ;  but  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
ascribed  to  St  Paid,  that  of  St.  Jude,  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse (which  see),  have  been  doubted.  Eusebius 
distinguishes  three  sorts  of  books  connected  with  the 
New  Testament : — 1.  those  which  have  always  been 
unanimously  received,  namely,  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John ;  2.  those 
which  were  not  received,  at  first,  by  all  the  churches ; 
of  these,  some  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
though  at  first  rejected  by  some  churches,  have  been 
since  universally  received ;  others,  such  as  the  Books 
of  the  Shepherd,  the  Letter  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  two 
Epistles  of  St.  Clement,  have  not  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged as  canonical ;  3.  books  forged  by  heretics, 
to  maintAiTi  their  doctrines ;  such  are  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Peter,  &c.  The  division  of  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament  into  chapters  and  verses  was 
introduced  earlier  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  it  is  not  precisely  known  when,  or  by  whom. 
(For  the  numerous  translations  of  the  Bible,  in 
modem  times,  see  the  article  Bible  Societies,  and 
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the  annual  reports  of  these  societies,  particularly  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.)  In  Biblical 
criticism,  the  Germans  have,  without  doubt,  done 
more  than  any  other  nation ;  and  we  should  far  ex- 
ceed our  limits,  if  we  were  to  attempt  an  enumeration 
of  their  works  in  this  department.  (See  Wette, 
Grissbaoh,  Geseniub,  Schleiermacheb,  Michaelis, 
&c.) 

Bible,  English  Translations  of. — Among  early  trans- 
lators of  portions  of  the  Bible  into  Anglo-Saxon  may 
be  enumerated  Caedmon,  who  embodied  many  of 
the  historical  portions  of  it  in  alliterative  metre ; 
Adhehn,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  translated  the 
Psalter;  Bede,  the  Gospel  of  St  John;  and  King 
Alfred,  who  translated  chapters  xx.-xxiii.  of  Exodus, 
and  other  portions,  for  tiie  use  of  his  family.  An 
English  version  of  the  Bible  is  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Usher  as  supposed  to  have  been  made  about  1290. 
Three  manuscript  copies  of  it  are  still  in  existence. 
Wicklifife's  translation,  made  by  the  reformer  in  con- 
junction with  a  coadjutor,  Nicholajs  de  Hereford, 
was  begun  about  1356,  and  appeared  in  a  complete 
form  after  his  death,  in  1388.  The  first  printed  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  in  English  was  the  translation  of 
William  Tindall,  or  Tyndale,  one  of  the  early  mar- 
tyrs to  the  Reformation.  Before  his  exile  from  Eng- 
land, Tindall  had  revolved  in  his  mind  this  work,  by 
whic^  he  proposed  tiiat  he  should  make  *the  boy 
who  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scrip- 
tures than  did  all  priests.*  He  executed  it  during 
his  residence  on  the  Continent,  where  his  last  years 
were  spent  in  labours  and  travels  connected  with 
this  enterprise.  His  New  Testament  was  printed  in 
quarto  at  Cologne  in  1525,  a  small  octavo  edition 
appearing  at  the  same  time  at  Worms.  Other  edi- 
tions were  printed  in  different  continental  cities — 
Hambuxg,  Antwerp,  Strasburg,  Nilmberg,  &c. — ^at 
different  dates.  Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  caused 
the  first  edition  to  be  bought  up  and  burned  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  declared  that  it 
contained  more  than  2000  errors.  The  Pentateuch 
was  published  by  Tindall  in  1530.  He  also  trans- 
lated some  of  the  prophetical  books.  His  translation 
was  superior  to  all  previous  versions  in  purity,  per- 
spicuity, and  accuracy,  and  it  formed  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  translations,  particularly  of  the  Author- 
ized Version.  A  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was 
published  by  Miles  Coverdale  in  1535.  It  was 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Cromwell  in  opposi- 
tion to  Tindall's  translation,  and  being  made,  not 
from  the  originals,  but  from  Grcnnan  and  Latin  ver- 
sions, was  inferior  to  Tindall's.  After  the  death  of 
Tindall,  John  Rogers,  who  was  afterwards  the  first 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  undertook  the 
completion  of  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition.  In  this  edi- 
tion the  latter  part  of  the  Old  Testament  (after  2 
Chronicles)  was  based  on  Coverdale's  version.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  and  through  the  influence 
of  Archbishop  Cramner  was  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished in  England.  This  permission,  however,  seems 
to  have  come  late,  as  it  was  printed  abroad  as  far 
as  Isaiah.  A  revised  edition  was  published  in  1539, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Richai^  Tavemer.  IHn- 
dalFs  and  Matthevr's  versions  were  both  accompanied 
by  polemical  notes.  In  the  same  year  as  Tavemer' s 
another  edition  apj)eared,  printed  by  authority,  M-ith 
an  eiigravini^,  said  to  \ye  by  Holbein,  on  the  title-pa<re, 
in  coHtly  ty]H',  an<l  forming  a  sum])tuous  folio,  with 
a  preface  by  Craiimer,  and  hence  called  Cramner' s 
Bible.  This  woh  the  first  Bible  printeil  by  authority 
in  England,  and  a  royal  proclamation  in  1540  ordered 
a  copy  of  it  to  lie  placed  in  every  parish  church, 
lliis  continued,  with  various  rcvinions,  to  be  the 


authorized  version  till  1568.  In  1557  an  edition 
appeared  at  Geneva,  beginning  with  the  New  Teeta^ 
ment,  based  on  Tindall's,  and  completing  the  entire 
Bible  in  three  years.  This  was  the  work  of  Whit- 
tington,  Coverdale,  Goodman,  John  Knox,  and  other 
exiles.  It  was  accompanied  by  notes  of  a  Calvin- 
istic  tendency.  It  was  commonly  called  the  Geneva 
Bible,  but  became  even  better  known  by  another 
title,  the  Breeches  Bible,  from  its  rendering  of  the 
last  clause  of  Genesis  iiL  7:  'They  sewed  fig- 
tree  leaves  together  and  made  themselves  breeches.' 
This  version  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Puritan 
party,  and  was  for  sixty  years  the  most  popular  in 
England.  It  was  allowed  to  be  printed  in  England 
under  a  patent  of  monopoly  in  1561.  It  was  the 
first  printed  in  Roman  letters,  instead  of  the  old 
black  letter,  which  reduced  its  bulk  and  price.  It 
was  also  the  first  to  adopt  the  plan  previously  adopted 
in  the  Hebrew,  of  a  division  into  verses.  It  omitted 
the  Apocrypha,  left  the  authorship  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  open,  and  put  words  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal in  italics. 

The  Bishops'  Bible,  published  1568  to  1572,  was 
based  on  Cranmer's,  and  revised  by  Archbishop  Par- 
ker and  eight  bishops.  It  succeeded  Cranmer^s  as 
the  authorized  version,  and  was  rendered  as  attrac- 
tive as  profuse  illustration  and  expensive  getting 
up  oould  render  it,  but  this  made  it  inaccessible  to 
the  people,  and  it  did  not  oonunend  itself  much  to 
scholars.  In  1582  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  appeared  at 
Rheims,  and  in  1609  to  1610  the  Old  Testament, 
with  notes,  was  published  at  Douay.  This  is  com- 
monly called  the  Douay  Bible,  and  is  the  version  re- 
cognized by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  professed 
to  be  based  on  a  greater  respect  for  the  Septuagint, 
the  Vulgate,  and  other  ancient  translations,  than  the 
previous  English  versions,  and  was  accompanied  by 
notes  as  dogmatic  as  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  In 
one  respect  it  was  markedly  deficient,  in  purity  of 
English  diction. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  Hebrew  scholar,  Hugh 
Broughton,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  trans- 
lation, and  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  the 
suggestion  was  made  by  Dr.  Rainolds  of  Oxford,  as 
spokesman  of  the  Puritan  representatives,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  king.  The  work  was  committed  to 
fifty-four  scholars,  but  only  forty-seven  took  part 
in  it.  They  were  divided  into  six  companies,  who 
had  their  respective  tasks  assigned  them,  and  met 
apart.  The  re\nsion  was  begun  in  1607,  and  occu- 
pied three  years.  The  whole  work  was  revised  by 
twelve  of  the  translators,  two  out  of  each  company, 
and  a  final  revision  was  made  by  Dr.  Myles  SmiUi, 
the  writer  of  the  preface,  and  Dr.  Bilson,  bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  completed  work  was  published  in 
a  folio  volume  in  1611.  The  translators  were  en- 
joined to  follow  the  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the 
churches  oonomonly  called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
not  to  make  alterations  unless  the  meaning  of  the 
original  could  be  more  accurately  conveyed.  The 
general  accuracy  of  this  translation,  and  the  purity 
of  its  style,  have  so  won  the  approbation  of  scholars, 
and  commended  it  to  readers  generally,  that  from 
the  time  of  its  adoption  it  has  superseded  all  other 
versions.  This  general  adoption,  however,  which  no 
previous  authorized  version  had  succeederl  in  obtain- 
ing, though  evidently  rettting  more  on  its  oim  merits 
than  on  official  sanction,  hoA  prolmVily  had  an  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  critical  htu<lv  of  the  Bible  in  tliia 
country,  which  the  continue*!  use  of  a  variety  of  ver- 
mo\m  must  have  tended  to  foster.  Of  late  years  tliis 
disjulvantatre  of  unifonnity  has  1>egun  to  bo  felt,  and 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  general  demand  for  a  revvinn 
of  the  Authorized  Version,    lliiB  task  has  recently 
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been  undertaken  by  a  number  of  the  Anglican  clergy, 
with  the  aid  of  associates  from  various  other  bodies. 
The  first  volimie  of  the  new  version  appeared  in 
1871.  (For  an  account  of  the  German  translation, 
see  Luther.) 

JBibUy  Geography  of^  describes  Palestine,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  Asiatic  countries  bordering  on 
Palestine,  and  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire 
into  which  Christianity  was  introduced  during  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  The  sounds  of  this  science  are 
the  Scriptures,  the  writings  of  Josephus,  the  geogra- 
phical authors  of  antiquity, — Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
Pomponius  Mela^ — and  the  Onomasticon  Urbium  et 
Loconmi  Scripturas  Sacrse,  written  by  Eusebius,  bi- 
shop of  Caesarea,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  Greek,  and 
translated  by  Jerome  into  Latin.  Among  the  learned 
moderuB  who  have  cultivated  this  science,  so  impor- 
tant for  the  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scripttu'es,  are 
Reland,  Wells,  and  the  Dutchman  Ysbrand  of  Ha- 
melafeld. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  A  cleigyman  of  Wales, 
whom  the  want  of  a  Welsh  Bible  led  to  London, 
occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  which  was  founded  in  London, 
March  7,  1804.  It  was  called  the  Bible  Society, 
because  its  object  was  the  distribution  of  the  Bible ; 
British,  because  its  operations  were  first  directed 
towsurds  the  poor  of  Great  Britain;  imd  Foreign, 
because  it  proposed,  as  far  as  its  means  would  per- 
mit, to  send  Bibles,  in  all  languages,  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Bibles  distributed  by  the  society 
were  to  be  without  additions  and  explanations,  in 
order  to  give  them  a  more  universal  circulation.  In 
the  same  year  the  first  general  meeting  was  held  in 
Ix>ndon,  which  unanimously  adopted  the  proposed 
plan.  Lord  Teignmouth  was  chosen  president,  and 
many  bishops,  lords,  and  members  of  Parliament  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  vice-president.  In  1815,  484 
similar  institutions  had  been  formed  in  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  connected  with  the  former 
aa  a  parent  society,  to  support  it  with  pecuniary 
contributions,  and  to  receive,  in  return,  a  supply  of 
Bibles.  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  HoUand,  Russia^ 
Sweden,  Denmark,  America^  similar  Bible  societies 
have  been  formed,  and  are  connected  with  the  British. 

The  sixty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London  gives  a  summary 
of  its  operations  from  its  commencement  in  1804, 
8ince  when  it  has  circulated  255  versions  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  Scriptures  in  202  different 
languages,  including  English,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Irish, 
Muiks,  French,  Basque,  Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  Dutch,  Danish,  Hebrew,  Swe- 
dish, German,  Polish,  Greek  (ancient  and  modem), 
^Vrmenian  (ancient  and  modem),  Arabic,  Coptic, 
Indo-Portuguese,  Syriac,  Carshun,  Esquimaux,  Mo- 
hawk, Ethiopic,  Malay,  Turkish,  Hindostanee,  Green- 
landish,  Ainharic,  Persian,  Bohemian,  Latin,  Alba- 
nian, numerous  languages  and  dialects  of  the  nations 
of  Middle  and  Eastern  Asia,  the  Levant,  North 
Africa,  &c.,  the  principal  languages  of  Polynesia, 
South  Africa,  West  and  East  Africa,  North  America, 
&c.  The  society  has  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
auxiliaries,  824;  branches,  886;  associations,  3150 — 
total,  4360.  In  Europe  and  the  colonies  it  has: 
auxiliaries,  97;  branches,  983— total,  1080.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  total  issues  of  Bibles,  or  Portions,  by 
the  society's  European  agencies,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  each:— Paris,  from  1820,  5,479,420;  Brus- 
seU,  1835,  395,155;  Amsterdam,  805,071;  Berlin, 
1853,  2,405,029;  Cologne,  1847,  2,199,898;  Frank- 
fort, 1830,  3.488,533;  Vienna^  834,583;  Lisbon, 
1864,  50,597;  Stockhohn,  1832,  1,943,006;  Nor- 
way, 1832,  387,116;  Copenhagen,  1855,  244,756;  St. 
Petersburc,  1828,  1,010,447;  Odessa^  1868,  62,307; 
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Leghorn,  1860,  382,961;  Madrid,  1868,  308,413; 
to  Prussian  troops,  since  1830,  643,935  —  total, 
20,631,227.  In  British  India  (associated  societies) : — 
Calcutta,  from  1811,  1,344,477;  Allahabad,  1845, 
265,914;  Madras,  1820,  2,180,078;  Bombay,  1813, 
358,609 ;  Colombo,  1812,  116,249 ;  Jaffna,  1835, 
132,134;  Serampore,  200,000— total,  4,597,461.  For* 
eign  societies,  assisted  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  have  circulated  in  Europe  up  to  1872, 
12,306,825;  in  America,  29,197,448.  The  total  is- 
sues by  the  society,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from 
17th  September,  1805,  are  65,884,095.  The  total  ex- 
penditure in  sixty-eight  years  has  been  £7,099,175, 
58.  lid.]  total  revenue  from  usual  sources  in  1872, 
£183,944,  17s.  Sd. 

The  proceedings  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  have  given  rise  to  several  controversies,  one 
of  which  related  to  the  neglecting  to  give  the  prayer- 
book  with  the  Bible;  a  neglect  against  which  strong 
remonstrances  were  published  by  several  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  especially  by  Bishop 
Marsh,  who  also  published  in  1812,  A  History  of 
the  Tnmslations  which  have  been  made  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Age,  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  composed  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  how  many  new 
languages  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has 
been  the  means  of  preaching  the  gospel.  This 
pamphlet  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  a  statement 
of  Air.  Vansittart,  that  the  society,  besides  reprinting 
many  translations,  had  published  the  Scriptures  in 
twenty-five  languages  into  which  they  were  not 
known  to  have  been  before  translated.  Dr.  Marsh 
maintained  that  the  society  had  not  translated  so 
much  as  even  tiie  four  Gospels  into  any  one  language 
into  which  they  had  not  been  previously  translated, 
and  that  though  they  had  translated  a  single  Gospel 
into  two  languages  (the  BugU  and  the  MaccLMar)^ 
into  which  no  part  of  Scripture  had  been  previously 
translated,  they  had  not  then  printed  even  one  entire 
Gospel  into  any  one  language  into  which  translations 
of  portions  of  the  Scripture  had  not  been  executed 
either  before  the  existence  of  the  society,  or  inde- 
pendently of  its  assistance.  Another  controversy,  in 
which  the  supporters  of  the  society  have  been  in- 
volved, related  to  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha 
along  with  the  cuionical  books.  Their  most  dis- 
tinguished antagonist  on  this  question  was  the  late 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh. A  third  controversy  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  alleged  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  translations 
executed  under  the  authority  of  the  society,  such  as 
the  Turkish  New  Testament,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1819;  and  a  fourth,  on  the  admissibility  of  Anti-trini- 
tarians  to  the  privilege  of  membership,  threatened 
for  some  time  to  give  rise  to  dissensions  in  the 
society. 

The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  was  established  in 
1809,  and  up  to  1826  was  connected  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  then  seceded  on  the 
occasion  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  circulation 
of  the  Apocrypha,  and  up  to  1860  existed  as  a 
separate  society,  consisting  of  all  persons  disposed 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  being 
Protestants,  and  professing  their  belief  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Its  resources  were  from  sub- 
scriptions, collections,  and  the  contributions  of  nearly 
one  hundred  associations  in  different  parts  of  Soot- 
land.  Its  average  annual  expenditure  was  about 
£3000,  and  its  issue  of  Bibles  about  35,000,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  were  Gaelic.  In  1861  this  so- 
ciety was  united  with  the  National,  the  Glasgow, 
and  other  Bible  Societies,  into  a  whole  called  the 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  having  its  head- 
quarters in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.    The  object  of 
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the  society  is  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tores  at  home  and  abroad  without  note  or  comment, 
and  without  the  Apocrypha,  and  it  is  independent  of 
all  other  Bible  societies.  By  the  abetiact  report 
for  1872  it  appears  that  since  the  union  of  the  so- 
cieties in  1861  the  total  revenue  has  been  £176,554, 
and  the  total  circulation  of  Bibles  and  portions  of 
Scripture  8,103,456.  The  society  has  nearly  200 
auxfliaries,  and  circulates  the  Soriptures  in  Great 
Britain  and  colonies,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  China, 
Japan,  Ac.  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society  in  1867 
had  an  income  of  £4304,  and  isBued  63,718  volimies. 

The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  with  some  others  in 
Scotland,  was  for  a  considerable  period  engaged  in  a 
lawsuit  with  the  royal  printers  for  Soouand,  who 
insisted  on  preventing  the  importation  of  Bibles 
printed  beyond  the  bomids  of  Scotland.  Though  the 
patentees  were  successful  in  obtaining  an  interdict 
against  importation,  the  result  of  the  action  has 
ultimately  proved  favourable  to  the  public.  In  a 
memorial  on  the  case  of  the  Bible  societies,  printed 
in  1824,  many  inaccuracies  in  the  common  editions  of 
the  Bible  were  complained  of,  and  in  several  other 
respects  the  Bibles  printed  in  Scotland  were  alleged 
to  be  inferior  to  some  of  the  English  editions.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  editions  subsequently 
took  place;  but  the  argument  of  those  who  defended 
the  society  went  deeper,  and  completely  proved  that 
the  monopoly  which  Uie  long's  printers  enjoyed, 
however  it  might  enrich  them,  was  erroneous  in  prin- 
ciple and  injurioua  to  the  public.  It  has  accordmgly 
been  abolished. 

The  number  of  Bible  societies  throughout  the 
world  cannot  be  very  accurately  ascertained ;  but 
the  following  approximate  estimate  has  been  made 
for  1868:— In  Great  Britain,  746  auxiliaries,  400 
branch  societies,  and  2987  associations;  in  the  co- 
lonies, 130  auxiliaries,  943  branches,  and  200  associ- 
ations; in  Ireland  there  are  508;  in  foreign  countries 
there  are  about  65  societies,  many  of  which  have 
auxiliaries  and  branches.  Thia  estimate,  however, 
applies  only  to  societies  which  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  as  there  are  many  societies  not  so  connected,  the 
estinoato  necessarily  falls  far  short  of  the  truth.  Up 
to  1868  the  Britii^  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had 
promoted  the  translation,  printing,  and  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  182  languages,  of  which  more  than 
100  had  not  been  before  reduced  to  print,  and  many 
had  previously  no  written  character  at  all. 

In  Grermany  the  principal  Bible  societies  are  the 
Prussian,  which  was  established  at  Berlin  in  1805, 
and  has  issued  up  to  1872,  2,053,174  copies:  thu 
Wurtemberg,  instituted  in  1812,  with  auxiliaries — 
total  issue,  1,163,026;  the  Saxon,  instituted  1S14— 
total  issue,  438,640;  the  Hanover,  instituted  1814 — 
total  issue,  130,000;  the  Hamburg,  instituted  1814 — 
total  issue,  150,000;  the  Frankfort,  instituted  ISIG, 
75,000;  the  Bavarian  Protestant,  instituted  at  Niim- 
berg  in  1821— total  issue,  296,692.  The  other 
principal  German  Bible  societies  are  those  of  Sles- 
wick-Holstein,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Heflse-CasHel,  Ba- 
den, Bremen,  Lubeck,  Eostock,  &c.  France  has  two 
principal  Bible  societies,  whose  head-quarter^  are  at 
Paris,  the  one  instituted  in  1818,  with  a  total  issue  of 
514,518,  and  the  other  in  1833,  with  a  total  issue  of 
750,000.  There  is  also  one  at  Strasburg,  with  a  total 
issue  (chiefly  Bibles  and  Testaments)  of  99,689. 
Switzerland  possenees  various  Bible  societies,  among 
which  those  of  Geneva  and  Zurich  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  also 
greatly  dlstinguisheil  themselves  in  thin  cause,  the 
former  having,  since  the  institution  of  the  Swedish 
Bible  Society  in  IbOS,  issued  845,190,  and  the  laUer, 


since  ite  institution  in  1814,  issued  321,692.  The 
Russian  society  in  St.  Petersburg  vied  with  the  Britisb, 
and  some  years  since  had  printed  the  Bible  in  thirty- 
one  languages  and  dialects  spoken  in  the  Buasian 
dominions,  among  which  is  one  in  the  modem  Russian, 
since  the  translation  of  the  church  is  in  the  Slavofnic, 
and  unintelligible  to  laymen.  This  new  translation 
was  joyfully  received  by  the  country  people,  and 
showed  them  the  errors  and  superstitions  which  dis- 
figure the  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church.  Part  of  the 
clergy  are  opposed  to  the  distributicfn  of  the  BilUe, 
and  persecutions  against  zealous  readers  of  the  sacred 
book  took  place  in  the  more  distant  governm«nts. 
The  Gospels  in  the  Calmuc  language  and  the  Persian 
New  Testament  were  much  sought  for.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  for  the  Buriats,  Mongol  woroh^pere 
of  the  Lama>  near  Lake  Baikal,  was  prepared,  with 
the  assidtanoe  of  two  young  Buriats  of  high  birth, 
who  embraced  Christianity  at  Petersburg.  Auxiliary 
societies  were  formed  at  Irkutsk,  Tobolsk,  among  the 
Kirghises,  Georgians,  and  Cossacks  of  the  Doil  The 
Russian  societies,  from  which  so  much  good  was  an- 
ticipated, were  suppressed  by  an  imp^ial  ukase  in 
1826,  at  which  period  their  total  issue  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  been  861,105.  The  bull  of  Pius  \tL, 
Jime  28, 1816,  obtained  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gnesen, 
did  not  prevent  the  Poles  from  forming  a  society  in 
Warsaw,  under  the  protection  of  Alexander.  In 
1817  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  by  such  societie:^ 
was  forbidden  in  Austria^  and  those  already  existing 
in  Hungary  were  suppressed.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  have  had  as  yet  no  Bible  societies;  but  the 
British  have  provided  them  with  Bibles  in  their  own 
tongues.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  great 
American  Bible  Society,  formed  in  1816,  acts  in  con- 
cert with  the  auxiliary  societies  in  aU  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  management  of  the  society  is  intrusleil 
to  a  board  of  managers;  stereotype  plates  have  been 
procured,  and  Bibles  are  issued  at  a  low  price  for  the 
auxiliaries,  and  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the 
poor.  During  the  first  year  6410  copies  of  BiMes 
and  Testaments  were  distributed.  In  1827  the  num- 
ber amounted  to  146,000;  in  1840-41  to  152,202;  and 
in  1853-54  to  815,399.  The  whole  number  issoetl 
since  the  organization  of  the  society  up  to  1872  wai« 
27,680,098.  These  have  been  mostly  in  Engli^Oi, 
Spanish,  and  French,  from  the  society's  plates.  Tlte 
managers  have  occasionally  purchased  Bibles  in 
Europe,  and  issued  them  to  applicants,  in  German. 
Duteh,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Portuguese,  modem  Greek, 
and  some  other  European  languages.  They  have  alA* 
furnished  money  to  print  translations  into  pagan 
languages,  by  American  missionaries.  Many  of  the 
auxiliary  societies  have  undertaken  to  discover  th» 
number  of  families  in  their  vicinity  destitute  of  tht> 
Bible,  and  to  supply  them.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
society  to  supply  every  family  in  the  United  Stau^ 
before  devoting  much  attention  to  distributiaD  abrxMuL 
Yet  Spanish  America  and  Ceylon,  Greece,  and  tht 
Sandwich  Islands  have  been  fiunished  with  BiT>lcs 
by  the  society.  The  colonies  also  exert  themselvt.< 
in  this  cause.  Hayti  has  offered  her  assistaaoe,  ar«! 
even  the  Esquimaux  already  read  the  Acts  of  tb« 
Apostles  in  their  own  language.  A  similar  zeal  fi^r 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible  has  been  awakened  in 
Southern  Africa  and  in  India,  where  Bibles  mn  pul>- 
ILihed  in  the  languages  of  the  country:  even  tht 
islands  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  are  not  neglecttf^L 
In  the  Netherlands  there  is  a  fraternal  union  of  dif* 
f  erent  sects  for  this  purpose,  and  the  issue  of  the  Nether- 
lands Bible  Society  from  1815  amounts  to  1,160,47.'. 
Such  associations  excite  among  different  sects  a  f  eelin.^ 
of  mutual  sympathy,  by  a  consideration  of  their  motuU 
participation  in  the  most  important  truths  of  Chri»> 
tianity.     The  total  issue  of  the  Scriptures  by  thi«j 
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and  other  societies  in  the  Continent  and  America 
is  given  in  the  abstract  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society's  report,  contained  in  a  previons  page 
of  this  article. 

Such  a  general  diffusion  of  the  Bible  is  an  event 
of  great  hutorical  importance.  Its  translation  into 
hmguages  in^hich  have  been  hitherto  destitute  of  all 
literature,  and  even  of  writing,  must  contribute 
greatly  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  cultivation 
throughout  the  earth,  and  must  have  an  especial  in- 
fluenoe  on  the  advancement  of  general  philology. 
The  Bible  societies  may  be  consid^^d  as  assisting  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  European  civili- 
zation into  all  the  less  enlightened  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  sodetxes  adhere  to  the  principle  of  pub- 
lishing the  Bible  without  notes,  starting  from  the 
Protestant  principle  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
alone,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith.  Un- 
doubtedly the  various  sects  of  Christians,  differing 
so  greatly  as  they  do,  and  always  must,-  respecting 
certain  points  of  faith,  and  the  interpretation  of  par- 
ticular passages  of  the  Scriptures,  could  not  be  xnade 
to  co-operate  with  zeal  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible,  if  the  text  were  accompanied  with  commen- 
taries. But  now  missionaries  and  ministers  must 
supply,  by  verbal  explanation,  the  place  of  notes, 
becaiise  it  is  clear  to  everybody  that  the  Bible  can- 
not be  understood  without  the  explanation  afforded 
by  study.  Thus  the  opinions  of  individuals,  orally 
delivered,  are  substituted  for  the  more  predse  and 
profound  criticism  of  united  commentators. 

BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  is  the  science 
which  describes  the  political  state,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  the  usages 
of  the  early  Christian  church ;  consequently,  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Bible.  Civil  relations,  religious  cere- 
monies, holy  places,  domestic  customs  and  utensils, 
modes  of  dress,  and  other  external  circumstances, 
form  the  subject  of  this  science.  The  antiquities  of 
the  Bible  are  partly  Jewish,  partly  Christian.  The 
sources  of  the  former  are  the  Old  Testament,  the 
works  of  Josephus  and  Philo,  the  Talmud,  and  the 
writings  of  the  rabbins.  The  sources  of  Christian 
antiquities  are  the  New  Testament  and  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  who  lived  and  wrote  soon  after  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the 
manners  ana  customs  of  a  nation  many  passages  of 
their  authors,  which  contain  allusions  to  them,  re- 
main unintelligible,  and  on  this  account  the  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquities  of  the  Bible  is  necessary  to 
the  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  the 
older  authors  who  have  written  on  Jewish  antiquities 
Bauer,  Wamekros,  De  Wette,  Kosenmiiller,  and 
Jahn  particularly  deserve  to  be  mentioned ;  among 
recent  writers,  such  as  Viner,  £wald,  and  KeiL  A 
great  deal  of  information  on  the  same  subject  may 
be  found  in  such  works  as  Smith's,  Fairbaim's 
(Blackie  &  Son),  or  Kitto's  Bible  Dictionaries,  and 
also  in  many  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  (from  biUum,  a  book,  and 
^raphOf  I  describe)  was  originally  a  branch  of  archx' 
oifrapky,  or  the  art  of  describing  or  explaining  an- 
tiquities, and  denoted  skill  in  the  perusing  and  judg- 
ing of  ancient  manuscripts ;  but  in  its  modem  and 
more  extended  sense  it  signifies  the  knowledge  of 
books,  in  reference  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  them, 
their  different  degrees  of  rarity,  curiosity,  reputed 
and  real  value,  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, and  the  rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  the 
classification  of  a  library.  It  is  therefore  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  first  of  which  has  reference 
to  the  contents  of  books,  and  may  be  called,  for  want 
of  a  better  phrase,  inUUtctwd  bibliography;  the 
second  treats  of  their  external  character,  the  history 
of  particular  copies,  &c.,  and  may  be  termed  material 


bibliography.  The  object  of  the  first  kind  is  to 
acquaint  literary  men  with  the  most  valuable  books 
in  every  department  of  study,  either  by  means  of 
catalogttes  raitonrUs  simply,  or  by  similar  catalogues 
accompanied  with  critical  remarks. 

Bibliography  belongs  to  those  sciences  the  progress 
of  which  is  dependent^  in  a  great  degree,  on  external 
circumstances.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  cultivated 
most  successfully  in  France.  This  is  owing  not  only 
to  the  riches  of  the  great  and  daily  increasing  public 
libraries,  liberally  tlux>wn  open  to  the  use  of  uie  pub- 
lic, the  large  number  of  fine  private  collections,  and 
the  familiarity  of  its  numerous  literary  men  with 
books  of  all  ages  and  countries,  but  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  practiod  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  induces 
their  bibliographers  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the 
supply  of  existing  wants.  Brunet's  Manuel  du 
Libraire  was  the  first  important  work  which  con- 
tained, in  an  alphabetical  form,  a  list  of  the  most 
valuable  and  costly  books  of  all  literatures;  Barbier's 
Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes,  the  first  sys- 
tematic and  satisfactory  treatise  on  this  subject; 
Benouard's  Catalogue  d'un  Amateur,  the  first,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  best  guide  of  the  French  collectors ; 
the  Bibliographie  de  la  France,  the  first  work  which 
showed  how  the  yearly  accumulation  of  literary  works 
can  be  recorded  in  the  most  authentic  manner.  No 
less  valuable  are  the  works  of  Peignot,  Petit  Badel, 
Renouard  on  the  Aldines  (see  .^Idinb  Editioms), 
and  many  others.  Among  more  recent  French  works 
may  be  dted  Bibliographie  de  la  France,  a  periodical 
publication  commenoed  in  Paris  in  1810.  H.  Bossange, 
Ma  Biblioth^ue  FrangaLse  (Paris,  post  8vo,  1855), 
gives  a  list  of  standard  editions  of  the  best  Flench 
authors.  I.  M.  Qu^rard,  La  France  Litt^raire  ou 
Dictionnaire  BibUograpluque,  an  account  of  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
(ten  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1827-39) ;  Qu^rard,  La  lA^t^T- 
ature  Fran9aise  Contemporaine  (1827-49) ;  Brunet's 
Manuel  du  Libraire  (new  edition,  six  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1860-65);  £.  Hatin,  Bibliographie  de  la 
Presse  P^riodique  Fran9ai8e  (one  voL  8vo,  Paris, 
1866). 

In  England,  although  it  contains  many  rich  public 
and  private  collections,  bibliography  has  not  been  so 
successfully  cultivated  as  in  France.  The  most  ex- 
tensive catalogues  of  books  which  it  can  boast  of  are 
those  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Museum, 
the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh  (compiled  partly 
by  Ruddiman),  the  Harleian  Library  (compiled 
IMtrtiy  by  Dr.  Johnson),  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks' 
Library  (compiled  by  Dr.  Dryander).  None  of  these 
catalogues  pretend  to  much  more  than  a  bare  list  of 
the  tities  of  books,  alphabetically  arranged  under  the 
authors'  names.  Catalogues  compiled  on  a  scientific 
system,  by  whidi  the  reader  is  assisted  in  his  re- 
searches after  books  on  a  particular  subject,  are 
not  uncommon  on  the  Continent ;  but  the  only  ex- 
tensive one  of  the  kind  in  this  country  to  whidi  we 
can  refer  is  that  of  the  Library  of  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet,  Edinburgh.  The  most  splendid  catalogue 
perhaps  ever  published  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Spen- 
cer's Library,  compiled  by  Dibdin,  in  four  large 
volumes,  with  numerous  engravings.  Of  English 
bibliographical  works  we  may  mention  the  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities  of  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin; 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary  and 
Miscellany  (1803-6,  eight  vols.),  an  undigested  and 
incorrect  work ;  Dr.  Harwood's  View  of  the  Various 
Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics;  Dibdin's 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Rare  and  Valuable 
Editions  of  the  Classics  (latest  edition,  1827,  two 
vols.);  Brydges'  Censura  Literaria  (1805),  and  British 
Bibliographer  (1S18) ;  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Litera- 
ture (1807),  a  silly  compilation;  Savage's  Librarian 
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(1808) ;  Bibdin's  Bibliographical  Becameron  (1817), 
and  Tour  in  France  and  (xcrmany  (1821);  Home's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography  (1814) ; 
Dr.  Eobert  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica  (1819, 
four  vols.  4to),  a  work  of  stupendous  labour  and  great 
utility;  Moss's  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography 
(1825);  A  Bibliographical  and  Oitical  Account  of 
the  Barest  Books  in  the  English  Language,  by  J. 
Payne  Collier,  F.S.A.  (two  vok.  8vo,  London,  1865); 
Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual,  edited  by  H.  G. 
Bohn  (London,  1869,  six  vols.);  S.  A.  Allibone's 
Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British 
and  American  Authors  (Philadelphia,  1859-71,  three 
vols.),  &c.  We  may  also  refer  to  Ottley's  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Engraving 
(1816). 

American  literature,  although  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  has  already  given  rise  to  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive series  of  bibliographical  works  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  may  cite — Bibliographical 
Catalogue  of  Books,  Translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  other  publications  in  the  Indian  Tongues  of  the 
United  States  (8vo,  Washington,  1849);  Duyckinck's 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Literature  (two  vols,  royal 
8vo,  New  York,  1856) ;  Temaux-Compans,  Biblio- 
th^ue  Am^ricaine  (8vo,  Paris,  1837);  Triibner's 
Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Literature  (Lon- 
don,  1856). 

The  learned  Grermans,  little  assisted  by  public  and 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  private  collections,  con- 
sulting only  the  real  wants  of  the  science,  have 
actively  endeavoured  to  promote  it.  Ersch  is  the 
founder  of  German  bibliography.  He  gave  it  a  truly 
scientific  character  by  Ms  extensive  work,  Allge- 
meines  Repertorium  der  Literatur  (Universal  Reper- 
tory of  Litera^ture,  1793-1807),  and  by  his  Handbuch 
der  Deutschen  Literatur  (Manual  of  Grerman  Litera- 
ture). German  bibliography  is  particularly  rich  in 
the  literature  of  separate  sciences;  and  the  bib- 
liography of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  as  well 
as  the  branch  which  treats  of  ancient  editions,  was 
founded  by  the  Germans.  The  first  attempt,  in 
Germany,  to  prepare  a  universal  bibliographical 
work  was  made  by  Ebert.  The  following  are  valu- 
able Grerman  bibliographical  works  in  particular  de- 
partments of  science  and  literature : — ^T.  A.  Kosselt's 
Anweisimg  zur  Kenntmas  der  Besten  Allgemeinen 
Biicher  in  der  Theologie  (fourth  edition,  Leipzig, 
1800),  and  the  continuation  of  it  by  Simon  (Leipzig, 
1813) ;  C.  F.  Burdach's  Literatur  der  Heilwissen- 
schaft  (Gotha,  1810,  two  vols.);  W.  Gf.  Ploucquet's 
Idteratura  Medica  (Tubingen,  1808,  four  vols.  4to); 
T.  G.  Meusel's  Bibliotheca  Historica  (Leipzig,  1782- 
1802,  eleven  vols,  in  twenty-two  vols.,  not  finished) ; 
his  Literatur  der  Statistik  (Leipzig,  1816,  two  vols.); 
G.  R  Bohmer'a  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Histories 
NaturaUs  (Leipzig,  1785-99,  seven  vols.);  Alb.  Hall- 
er^s  Bibliotheca  Botanica  (Zurich,  1771,  two  vols. 
4to) ;  Anatomica  (Zurich,  1774,  two  vols.  4to) ; 
Chirurgica  (Bern,  1774,  two  vols.  4to);  and  Medi- 
cinffi  Practicfls  (Bern,  1776,  et  seq.,  four  vols.  4to), 
&c. ;  R.  Bucknei^s  Bibliogr«)hisches  Handbuch  der 
Deutschen  Dramatischen  Literatur  (4 to,  Berlin, 
1837);  W.  Engelmann's  Bibliotheca  Greographica 
(two  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1858),  a  classified  catalogue 
of  all  works  in  geography  and  travels  published  in 
Grermany  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury down  to  1856,  with  prices,  index,  &c. ;  W. 
Engelmann's  Bibliotheca  Philologica  (third  edition, 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1853)  contains  a  list  of  Greek  and 
Latin  grammars,  from  1750  to  1852  :  the  same  writer 
has  published  bibliographical  works  on  mechanical 
technology,  medicine,  economy,  veterinary  art,  geo- 
graphy, zoology,  palaeontology,  Ac. ;  W.  Heinsius* 
Allgemeiues  Bttcherlexicon,  with  five  supplements 


(thirteen  vols.  4to,  Leipzig,  1812-49),  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  all  the  books  published  in  Gerxn&ny 
from  1700  to  1846,  with  sizes,  prices,  and  publisher' 
names;  Dr.  Julius  Petzholdt's  Bibliotheca  Biblio- 
graphica  (one  vol.  small  4to,  Leipzig,  1866). 

Directions  for  the  study  of  bibliography  are  con- 
tained in  Achard's  Cotirs  ]^l^mentaire  de  BiUio- 
graphie  (1807,  three  vols.),  Th.  Hartwell  Home's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography  (1814,  two 
vols.),  and  Gabr.  Peignot's  Dictionnaire  Raisonn^  de 
Bibliologie  (1802-4,  three  vols.) 

McUervd  Bibliography^  often  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  bibliography^  considers  books  in  regard  to 
their  exterior,  their  history,  Ac.,  and  has  been  prin- 
cipally cultivated  in  France  and  England.  The 
diiferent  branches  of  material  bibliography  (see  also 
Bibliomania)  may  here  be  mentioned : — ^the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  editions  (incunabula,  or,  if  classi- 
cal authors,  editionea  principes),  some  of  the  best 
works  on  which  are  G.  Wfg.  Panzer's  Aimales  Typo- 
graphic! (Xumberg,  1793-1803,  eleven  vols.  4to\ 
coming  down  to  1536;  the  Annales  Typographid, 
by  Maittaire  (Hague,  1719,  et  seq.,  eleven  vols.  4to), 
which  not  only  contsuns  the  titles,  but  investigates 
the  subjects  of  works.  More  exact  descriptioiis  of 
particular  ancient  editions  are  found  in  Sema  San- 
tander's  Dictionn.  Bibliogr.  du  15i^e  Si^le 
(Brussels,  1805,  three  vok.);  Fossius*  Catalogua 
Codicum,  sec.  15,  Impressor.  Bibliothecae  Maglia- 
becchianse  (Florence,  1793,  three  vols.  foL),  and 
others.  The  study  of  rare  books,  on  account  of  the 
vague  principles  on  which  it  rests,  is  more  difficult 
than  is  generally  believed,  and  easily  d^enerates 
into  superficial  and  capricious  trifling.  This  haa 
been  more  injured  than  promoted  by  I.  Vogt'a 
Catalogus  Librorum  Rariorum  (Frankfort  and  Leip- 
zig, 1793),  and  J.  Jac.  Bauer's  Bibliotheca  LibKAr. 
liarior.  TJniversalis  (Ntimbeig,  1770-91,  twelve 
vols.)  We  may  also  mention  here  the  catalogues  of 
the  books  prohibited  by  the  Roman  Churdi  (Indice<s 
Librorum  Prohibitorum  et  Expui^torum).  For 
the  discovery  of  the  authors  of  anonymous  and  peeii- 
donymous  works,  we  may  use  Barbier's  Dictionnaire 
des  Guvrages  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes  (Paris, 
1806-9,  four  vols.),  which  is  valuable  for  ite  aocorary 
(but  it  contains  only  French  and  Latin  works) ;  Qu^r- 
ard's  Dictionnaire  dee  Guvrages  polyonymes  et  anon- 
ymes de  la  Litt^rature  fran^aise  (Paris,  1854-56), 
and  his  Supercheries  litt^raires  ddvoildea  (five  vols. 
Paris,  1845-56).  We  need  not  observe  what  an  im- 
portuit  source  of  information  in  the  department  of 
bibliography  are  Hterary  journals.   See  Bibuomakia. 

BIBLIOMANCY,  divination  performed  by  means 
of  the  Bible,  also  called  sortes  biUica,  or  sortes  junr- 
torum.  It  consisted  in  taking  passages  at  hazard, 
and  drawing  indications  thence  concerning  things 
future.  It  was  much  used  at  the  consecration  uf 
bishops.  It  was  a  practice  adopted  from  the  hea* 
thens,  who  drew  the  same  kind  of  prognostications 
from  the  works  of  Homer  and  Vii'giL  In  465  the 
Council  of  Yannes  condeifmed  all  who  practised  this 
art  to  be  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the  diurch ; 
as  did  the  Councils  of  Agde  and  Auxerre.  But  in 
the  twelfth  century  we  find  it  employed  as  a  mode  of 
detecting  heretics.  In  the  Gallican  Church  it  wa^ 
long  practised  in  the  election  of  bishops;  children 
being  employed,  on  behalf  of  each  candidate,  to  draw 
slips  of  paper  with  texts  on  them,  and  that  which 
was  thought  most  favourable  decided  the  choioe.  A 
similar  mode  was  pursued  at  the  installation  of 
abbots  and  the  reception  of  canons ;  and  this  cuatian 
is  said  to  have  continued  in  the  cathedrals  of  Ypr^Jk 
St.  Omer,  and  Boulogne,  as  late  as  the  year  1744. 
In  the  Greek  Church  we  read  of  the  prevalence  «if 
this  custom  as  early  as  the  consecration  of  Athazui- 
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sins,  on  whose  behalf  the  presiding  prelate,  Garacalla, 
archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  opened  the  Gospels  at  the 
words,  ^For  the  devil  and  lus  angels'  (Mat.  xxv.  41). 
The  Bishop  of  Nice  first  saw  them,  and  adroitly 
turned  over  the  leaf  to  another  verse,  which  was 
instantly  read  aloud:  'The  birds  of  the  air  came  and 
lodged  in  the  branches  thereof  (Mat  iriii.  32).  But 
this  passage  appearing  irrelevant  to  the  ceremony, 
the  first  became  gradually  known,  and  the  Church  of 
Constantinople  was  violently  agitated  by  the  most 
fatal  divisions  during  the  patriarchate. 

BIBLIOMANIA  ('book-madness'),  a  word  for- 
med  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  a  passion  for 
possessing  curious  books.  The  true  bibliomanist  is 
determined  in  the  purchase  of  books,  less  by  the  value 
of  their  contents,  than  by  certain  accidental  circum- 
stances attending  them.  To  be  valuable  in  his  eyes, 
they  must  belong  to  particular  classes,  be  made  of 
singular  materials,  or  have  something  remarkable  in 
their  history.  Some  books  acquire  the  character  of 
belonging  to  particular  classes,  from  treating  of  a  par- 
ticular subject  of  interest  to  the  bibliomanist;  o^ers 
from  something  peculiar  in  their  mechanical  execu- 
tion, or  from  the  circumstance  of  having  issued  from  a 
press  of  uncommon  eminence,  or  because  they  once  be- 
longed to  the  library  of  an  eminent  man.  Some  of 
these  collections  are  of  much  intrinsic  value.  Among 
them  are  various  editions  of  the  Bible  (the  most  com- 
plete is  at  Stuttgart) ;  collections  of  editions  of  single 
classics  (for  example,  those  of  Horace  and  Cicero  in 
the  city  library  at  Leipzig);  the  editions  in  usum 
Ddphini  and  cum  notis  mriorum;  the  editions  of 
Italian  classics  printed  by  the  Academy  ddla  Crtuca; 
works  printed  by  the  Elzevirs,  by  Aldus,  Comino  in 
Padua,  and  Bodoni  (the  most  complete  collection  of 
Bodoni's  editions  is  in  the  library  of  the  Duchess 
d'Abrantes);  the  classics  edited  by  Maittairo,  Foulis, 
Barbou,  Brindley,  and  others;  and  the  celebrated 
Bipont  editions,  with  others.  It  was  more  customary 
in  former  times  than  at  present  to  make  collections 
of  books  which  have  something  remarkable  in  their 
history,  for  example,  books  which  have  become  very 
scarce,  and  such  as  have  been  prohibited.  Of  the 
first  sort,  the  collections  of  Engel  and  Salthon  were 
formerly  among  the  most  considerable.  The  one  at 
Dresden  is  among  the  largest  now  existing.  Books 
distinguished  for  remarkable  mutilations  have  also 
been  eagerly  sought  for.  Those  which  appeared  in 
the  infancy  of  typography,  called  tncunabvla,  from 
the  Latin  cuna,  a  cradle,  principally  the  first  editions 
(edUiones  principes)  of  the  ancient  classics,  are  still 
in  general  request.  Much  of  the  value  of  a  book, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  bibliomanist,  depends  upon  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  composed.  An  enormous  price  is 
frequently  given  for  splendid  proof  impressions  of 
copperplate  engravings,  and  for  coloured  impres- 
sions, for  works  adorned  with  miniatures  and  illu- 
minated initial  letters;  likewise  for  such  as  are 
printed  upon  vellum.  Works  printed  upon  paper 
of  uncommon  materials,  or  various  substitutes  for 
paper  (for  example,  £.  Bruckmann's  Natural  History 
of  Asbestos,  upon  paper  made  of  asbestos,  Bruns- 
wick, 1727,  4to),  have  been  much  sought  after;  like- 
wise those  printed  upon  coloured  paper.  In  Italy 
the  colour  of  books  of  this  sort  is  conmionly  blue;  in 
France,  rose  colour ;  in  some  ancient  Grerman  books 
the  colour  is  yellow;  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
^een.  A  list  of  books  of  this  class  is  to  be  found 
in  Peignot's  Kepertoire  des  Bibliographies  speciales 
(Paris,  1810). 

Other  books  in  high  esteem  among  bibliomanists 
are  those  whidi  are  printed  on  large  paper,  with  very 
wide  margins.  IVue  bibliomanists  often  measure 
the  margin  by  inches  and  lines.  In  English  adver- 
tisements of  rare  books  some  one  is  often  mentioned 


as  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its  being  'a 
tall  copy.'  If  the  leaves  happen  to  be  uncut,  the 
value  of  the  copy  is  much  enhanced.  Other  works 
highly  valued  by  bibliomanists,  are  those  which  are 
printed  with  letters  of  gold  or  silver,  or  ink  of  singu- 
lar colour;  for  example,  (1)  Fasti  Napoleonei  (Paris, 
1804,  4to),  a  copy  on  blue  vellum  paper,  with  golden 
letters;  (2)  Magna  Charta  (London,  Whitaker,  1816, 
folio),  three  copies  upon  purple-coloured  vellum,  with 
golden  letters ;  also  books  printed  from  copperplates. 
Catalogues  of  these  have  been  made  by  Peignot 
and  others. 

In  France  and  England  the  bibliomania  often 
extends  to  the  binding.  In  France  the  bindings  of 
Derome  and  Bozerian  are  most  valued ;  in  England 
those  of  Charles  Lewis  and  Koger  Payne,  several 
specimens  of  whose  skill  are  to  be  seen  in  the  library 
of  Lord  Spencer ;  among  others  the  Glasgow  edition 
of  .^Ischylus,  1795,  the  binding  of  which  cost  £16,  Is. 
sterling.  Payne  is  said  to  have  sometimes  received 
from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas  for  binding  a  single 
volume,  lliis  species  of  luxury  is  carried  to  such  a 
height  in  London,  that  a  copy  of  Macklin's  Bible 
(four  vols,  folio),  in  red  or  blue  morocco  leather,  sold 
for  seventy-five  guineas,  and  Boydell's  large  edition 
of  Shakspeare  (nine  vols,  with  large  engravings) 
£182  sterling.  Even  the  edges  of  books  are  often 
adorned  with  fine  paintings.  Many  devices  have 
been  adopted  to  give  a  factitious  value  to  bindings. 
Jeffery,  a  London  bookseller,  had  Fox's  History  of 
King  James  II.  bound  in  fox-skin,  in  allusion  to 
the  name  of  the  author;  and  the  famous  English 
bibliomanist  Askew  even  had  a  book  bound  in  hu- 
man skin.  In  the  library  of  the  castle  of  Konigs- 
berg  are  twenty  books  bound  in  silver  (conmiooiy 
called  the  nlver  library).  These  are  richly  adorned 
with  large  and  beautifully  engraved  gold  plates,  in 
the  middle  and  on  the  comers.  To  the  exterior 
decorations  of  books  belongs  the  bordering  of  the 
pages  with  single  or  double  lines,  drawn  with  the 
pen  (exemplaire  rigU)^  commonly  of  red  colour — a 
custom  which  we  find  adopted  in  the  early  age  of 
printing,  in  the  works  printed  by  Stephens.  The 
custom  of  colouring  engravings  has  been  dropped, 
except  in  cases  where  the  subject  particularly  re- 
quires it  (for  instance,  in  works  on  natural  history, 
or  the  costumes  of  different  nations),  because  the 
colours  conceal  the  delicacy  of  the  engraving.  On 
this  account  the  coloured  copies  of  Durer's  woodcuts 
are  esteemed  less  than  those  which  are  left  un- 
coloured. 

The  other  means  of  idle  competition  being  almost 
all  exhausted,  a  new  method  of  gratifying  the  biblio- 
manist taste  is  that  of  enriching  works  by  the  addi- 
tion of  engravings — ^illustrative  indeed  of  the  text  of 
the  book,  but  not  particularly  called  for — ^and  of  pre- 
paring only  single  copies.  Thus,  a  bookseller  in 
London  offers  an  illustrated  copy  of  the  otherwise 
common  Biographical  Dictionary  of  all  the  En- 
gravers, by  John  Strutt  (London,  1785-86,  two  vols. 
4to),  which  is  increased  in  this  way  to  thirty-seven 
large  vols,  in  folio,  and  costs  not  less  than  £2000 
sterling.  The  library  of  Dresden  has  a  similar  copy 
of  Budfleus's  Historical  Lexicon,  of  an  earlier  date. 

Among  the  auctions,  where  the  biblionumia  raged 
with  the  greatest  fury,  was  that  of  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Boxburgh  in  London,  1812.  Every 
work  was  bought  at  an  almost  incredible  price. 
The  first  edition  of  Boccaccio,  published  by  Val- 
darfer  in  1471,  was  sold  for  £2260  sterling.  To 
the  memory  of  this  auction  the  Roxburgh  Club  was 
founded  in  the  following  year,  of  which  Lord  Spencer 
was  president.  It  met  yearly  on  the  13th  of  July, 
the  anniversary  of  the  sale  of  Boccaccio,  in  the  St. 
Alban's  Tavern.     The  fortunate  purchaser  of  the 
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Decameron  at  tlus  sale  was  the  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford;  at  his  death,  in  1819,  it  was  sold  for  £918, 
15«.,  and  ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  Earl 
Spencer,  who  had  bid  £2250  for  it  at  the  great  sale. 
No  further  evidence  is  necessary  to  show  that  biblio- 
mania, which  flourished  first  in  Holland  (the  seat 
likewise  of  the  tidipomania)f  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  oentiu^,  has  prevailed  in  England  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  France,  Italy,  or  Ger- 
many. Thomas  F.  Dibdin's  Bibliomania  or  Book- 
madness  (London,  1811),  and  his  Bibliographical 
Decameron  (London,  1817,  three  vols.),  contain  many 
useful  directions  for  the  assistance  of  collectors  of 
books. 

The  modem  bibliomania  is  vciy  different  from  the 
spirit  which  led  to  the  purchase  of  books  in  the 
middle  ages  at  prices  which  appear  to  us  enormous. 
External  decorations,  it  is  true,  were  then  held  in 
high  esteem;  but  the  main  reason  of  the  great  simis 
then  paid  for  books  was  their  scarcity,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  perfect  copies  before  the  invention 
of  tiie  art  of  printing.  There  is  sometimes  found  a 
raffe  for  possessing  books  without  reference  to  the 
value  of  their  contents,  or  the  other  circumstances 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  influencing  the  biblio- 
manist.  A  priest  in  Saxony  is  said  to  have  murdered 
three  persons  with  a  view  of  getting  possession  of  their 
libraries.    These,  however,  he  did  not  read 

BICAKERE,  a  principality,  Hindooetan,  prov. 
Ajmeer.  Its  limits  are  variable,  and  not  easily  de- 
fined, as  it  merges  on  the  great  desert  of  Ajmeer, 
supposed  to  be  about  18,000  square  miles,  chieflv 
between  27*"  and  29**  K.  Soil  light  brown  sand. 
Indian  pulse  almost  its  only  produce.  Admitted  to 
British  protection  in  1818.    Pop.  539,250. 

BICANERE,  or  Bickaneeb,  a  town,  Hin- 
dooetan, capital  of  the  above  principality,  240  miles 
w.  by  8.  from  Delhi,  with  a  population  vaguely  esti- 
mated, at  60,000  to  70,000.  With  its  battlemented 
walls  and  large  citadel,  both  flanked  with  round 
towers,  and  its  temples,  one  of  which  terminates  in 
a  lofty  spire,  it  presents  a  magnificent  appearance  to 
the  traveller  approaching  it  through  the  desolate 
tract  of  country  in  whidi  it  stands;  but  a  nearer 
inspection  dispels  the  illusion,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses  are  found  to  be  hovels  of  mud  painted 
red.  In  the  citadel  there  is  a  well  20  feet  in  diameter, 
and  50  &tthoms  deep. 

BIGETRE,  a  village  of  France,  a  little  to  the 
S.W.  of  Paris,  with  a  famous  hospital  for  old  men  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  an  asylum  for  lunatics, 
together  forming  one  vast  establishment  This  estab- 
lishment was  originally  a  castle,  built  in  1285,  which, 
after  being  long  in  a  ruinous  state,  was  restored  by 
Louis  XIII.,  and  destined  as  a  retreat  for  infirm 
officers  and  soldiers.  When  Louis  XIV.  afterwards 
erected  the  great  H6tel  Royal  des  Invalides,  Bic^trc 
became  a  general  hospital,  and  it  continued  as  such 
down  to  tiie  revolution,  while  it  contained  also  a 
house  of  correction  for  swindlers,  thieves,  &c.  The 
establishment  was  then  entirely  altered  and  converted 
to  its  present  use,  the  buildings  being  partly  pulled 
down  and  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  poor  persons 
admitted  must  be  at  least  seventy  years  of  age,  or 
incapacitated  from  earning  a  livelihood  by  some 
incurable  disease.  The  lunatics  are  such  as  belong 
to  the  department  of  the  Seine.  They  are  attended 
to  with  the  greatest  care,  and  fabricate  neat  little 
works  of  wood  and  bone,  known  in  Franco  by  the 
name  of  BicHrt  worl's.  The  number  of  beds  in  the 
institution  is  over  2700. 

BICHAT,  Mabie  FRAy<;'Ois  Xavter,  a  celebrated 
French  physician,  who,  during  a  short  career,  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  science  wluch  he  cultivated  that 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  felt,  was  bom  at  Tlioirette, 


in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  Nov.  11, 1771.  His 
father,  a  physician,  early  initiated  him  into  the  stady 
of  medicine,,  which  the  young  Bichat  prosecuted  at 
Lyons  and  Paris,  to  which  latter  city  he  withdrew 
from  the  storm  which  agitated  the  former  in  17  i^  3. 
At  Paris  he  studied  under  the  direction  of  Deaaolty 
who  treated  him  as  a  son.  On  the  death  of  that  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  (see  Desault)  Bichat  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  his  surgical  works,  and  in 
1791  began  to  lecture  upon  anatomy  in  oonnectaon 
with  experimental  physiology  and  surgery.  From 
this  period,  amidst  tiie  pressing  caUs  of  an  extensive 
practice,  he  employed  himself  in  preparing'  thoee 
works  which  have  spread  his  reputation  throu^ 
Europe  and  America,  and  which  have  had  the  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  whole  mecUcal  science. 
In  1800  appeared  his  Traits  des  Membranes,  which 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  immediately 
after  publication  was  translated  into  almoet  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  In  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  work  Recherches  sur  la  Vie  et 
la  Mort,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  (1801)  by 
his  Anatomie  G^n&vle  (four  vols.  8vo) — a  complete 
code  of  modem  anatomy,  physiology,  and  medidne. 
In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age  Bidiat  wad 
appointed  (1800)  physician  of  the  H6tel-I>ieu,  in 
Paris,  and  with  the  energy  characteristio  of  true 
genius  began  his  labours  in  pathological  anatomy. 
In  a  single  winter  he  opened  no  less  than  600  bodlea. 
He  had  likewise  conceived  the  plan  of  a  great  work 
upon  pathology  and  therapeutics;  and  immediately 
upon  conmiendng  his  duties  as  physician  to  the 
Hdtel-Dieu  he  b^[an  his  researches  in  therapeutics 
by  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  simple  medicines. 
In  the  midst  of  his  activity  and  usefulness  he  was 
cut  off,  July  22,  1802,  by  a  malignant  putrid  fever, 
probably  the  consequence  of  his  numerous  dissections. 
His  friend  and  physician,  Corvisart,  wrote  to  Xapdena 
in  these  words:  *  Bichat  has  just  fallen  upon  a  field 
of  battie  which  counts  more  than  one  victim:  no 
one  has  done  so  much,  or  done  it  so  well,  in  so  short 
a  time.*  Bichat  is  the  founder  of  the  medical  theory 
at  present  received.  He  ia  the  creator  of  general 
anatomy,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the 
texture  of  the  different  organs,  whidi  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  modem  medicine.  His  Anatomie 
Gr^drale  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  G. 
Hayward,  and  published  in  three  vols.  8vo. 

BICEERSTAFF,  Isaac,  a  weU-known  dnunatij 
writer  of  the  last  century,  bom  in  Ireland  abc*(n 
1735.  He  wrote  many  successful  pieces  for  th^ 
stage,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  operas  of  Love  in 
a  Village  and  The  Padlock,  are  still  popular.  His 
celebrated  comedy  also  of  The  Hypocrite,  adaptcsi 
from  CoUey  Gibber's  Nonjuror,  which  was  acatn 
borrowed  in  its  leading  incidents  from  Moli^re,  long 
retained  its  place  on  tiie  stage,  with  its  well-^o^-n 
characters  of  Mawworm  and  Dr.  CantweU.  The 
mtisic  of  many  of  Bickerstaff*s  pieces  was  compos  d 
by  Charles  Dibdin.  Latterly  he  retired  to  the 
Continent^  and  died  there  in  obscurity,  but  when  is 
unknown. 

BICKERSTETH,  Rev.  Edward,  an  active  and 
devoted  dei^gyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  xia« 
the  son  of  a  sui^geon  in  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  Westmon> 
land,  and  was  lx>m  there  on  19th  March,  1786.  Ho 
was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  notice 
town,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  placed  in  a 
situation  in  the  post-office,  London.  After  remain- 
ing there  for  six  years  he  served  an  apprentici<«hl]> 
of  five  years  as  an  articled  derk  with  Mr.  Blear- 
dale,  a  London  attorney.  He  then  oonunenr«<d 
business  as  a  solicitor  in  Norwich,  in  partner<Lip 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bignold — an  undertak- 
ing which  rapidly  prospered,  and  from  which  he  suua 
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found  himjielf  realizing  ft  lai^  and  increasing  income. 
A  great  change  however  now  came  over  hiB  mind — 
the  truths  of  religion  made  a  deep  impression  on  him, 
and  he  hegan  to  exert  himself  in  promoting  their 
diffusion  among  his  f eUow-men.  Among  other  works 
accomplished  by  him  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Norwich  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  also  pub- 
lished in  1814  A  Help  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  met  with  great  success.  But  nothing  coidd 
now  satisfy  him  till  he  had  fairly  embarked  all  his 
energies  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  he  accordingly 
resolved  to  abandon  the  legal  profession  for  that  ci 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church 
Missionary  Society  wished  to  send  him  abroad  on  a 
special  mission  to  Africa,  and  in  this  view  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  dispensing  with  the  usual  course  of  a 
university  education,  admitted  him  to  deacon's  orders 
on  10th  December,  1815,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards 
he  was  admitted  to  full  orders  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  Mr.  Bickersteth  thereupon  with  his 
wife  proceeded  to  Africa,  from  which,  after  accom- 
plishing satisfactorily  the  objects  of  his  mission,  he 
returned  in  the  following  autumn.  He  now  filled 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  from  this  period  to  1830,  when  he  re- 
signed it,  was  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  the 
performance  of  its  multiform  duties.  In  the  year 
last  mentioned  he  became  rector  of  Watton  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  spent  there  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
By  this  time  Mr.  Bickersteth  was  widely  known 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  popular  clergymen  of  the  evangelical  section 
of  the  chun^.  Besides  taking  a  constant  and  active 
share  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  various  religious 
societies,  including  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  he  likewise  issued  from 
the  press  a  series  of  publications  which  had  animmense 
circulation.  These  include  among  others  The  Chris- 
tian Student,  A  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  A 
Treatise  on  Prayer,  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  The 
Promised  Glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  The  Bestora- 
tion  of  the  Jews,  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Prophecies, 
besides  sermons  and  tracts  without  nimiber.  In 
1846,  while  proceeding  to  a  meeting  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  he  sustained  a  terrible  accident  by 
being  thrown  ^m  his  chaise  under  a  loaded  cart, 
the  wheels  of  which  passed  over  him.  He  died  of 
congestion  of  the  brain  on  24th  February,  1850. 

BIDASSOA,  or  Yidasoa  (Basque,  *way  to  the 
west,*  or  'two  streams'),  a  river,  Spain,  about  45  miles 
long,  the  last  12  of  which  form  the  boimdary  between 
France  and  Spain.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Spanish  Navarre,  and,  after  various  changes  of  direc- 
tion, faUs  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  near  Fontarabia. 
In  former  times  Spain  claimed  not  only  the  entire 
river,  but  so  much  of  its  banks,  on  the  French  side, 
OS  its  waters  covered  at  full  tide.  This  difference 
was  finally  settled  by  each  country  contenting  itself 
with  its  own  shore.  Near  Irun  there  is  a  small 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  called  the  Island 
of  Pheasants,  on  which,  being  a  sort  of  neutral 
groimd,  Louis  XI.  and  Henry  IV.  met  in  1463. 
Here  also  a  peace  was  concluded  between  France 
and  Spain  in  1654;  and  here  again  in  1660  Cardinal 
]VIazarin  met  Louis  de  Haro,  and  arranged  the 
marriage  between  the  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  and 
Louis  XrV. 

BIDDEFORD,  a  town,  United  States,  Maine,  on 
the  Sxux>,  close  to  the  falls,  and  about  6  miles  above 
its  mouth,  on  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth 
Koilway,  12  miles  a.w.  Portland.  It  possesses  several 
churches,  an  academy,  and  other  excellent  schools, 
a  large  iron  foundry,  numerous  cotton,  flour,  and 
saw  mills,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  lumber.    The  falls,  thoftgh  furnishing 


valuable  water-power,  seriously  obstruct  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  and  thus  limit  the  foreign  trade. 
As  Saco  lies  immediately  opposite  on  the  river,  the 
two  towns  may  be  considered  as  one.  The  pop.  in 
1870  was  10,282. 

BIDDLE,  John,  a  celebrated  Socinian  writer, 
was  bom  in  1615,  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. He  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  graduated  as  A.M.  in 
1641.  Being  led  to  doubt  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  he  drew  up  twelve  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject; in  conseqence  of  which  he  was  committed  to 
jail  by  the  parliamentary  committee  then  sitting  at 
Gloucester,  but  was  liberated  on  security  being  given 
for  his  appearance  when  called  for.  About  six 
months  afterwards  he  was  examined  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  to  whom  he  readily  acknow- 
ledged his  opinion  against  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Hia  Twelve  Arguments  were  now  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  He  how- 
ever persisted  in  his  opinion,  and  in  1648  published 
two  tracts,  containing  his  Confession  of  Faith  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Trinity,  and  The  Testimonies  of 
Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  several  other  early 
writers  on  the  same  subject.  These  publicationa 
induced  the  Assembly  of  Divines  to  solicit  Par- 
liament to  decree  the  punishment  of  death  against 
those  who  should  impugn  the  established  opinions 
respecting  the  Trinity  and  other  doctrinal  points,  as 
weU  as  to  enact  severe  penalties  for  minor  devia- 
tions. The  Parliament  indulged  tiiese  ministers  in 
their  intolerant  request,  which  immediately  exposed 
Biddle,  who  would  neither  consent  nor  recant^  to  the 
loss  of  life;  but  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Parlia- 
ment iteelf ,  and  the  penalties  to  which  this  sweeping 
measure  rendered  many  in  the  army  liable,  pre- 
vented its  execution.  He  was  some  time  after  again 
remanded  to  prison,  by  the  zeal  of  President  Brad- 
shaw,  and  remained  for  some  years  in  confinement, 
subjected  to  the  greatest  privations.  A  general  act 
of  oblivion  in  1651  restored  him  to  liberty,  when 
he  immediately  disseminated  his  opinions  both  by 
preaching  and  by  the  publication  of  his  Twofold 
Scripture  Catechism.  A  complaint  being  made  to 
Cromwell's  Parliament  against  the  book,  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  Gate  House  for  six  months.  Crom- 
well banished  him'  to  St.  Mary's  Castle,  Sdlly,  where 
he  assigned  him  an  annual  subsistence  of  a  himdred 
crowns.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  until  the 
Protector  liberated  him  in  1658.  He  then  became 
pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation,  and  con- 
tinued to  support  his  opinions,  imtil  fear  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Parliament  of  Bichard  Cromwell  induced 
him  to  retire  into  the  country.  On  the  dissolution 
of  that  Parliament  he  preached  as  before  until  the 
Bestoration,  after  whidi  he  was  obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  private  preaching.  In  June,  1662,  he  was 
apprehended  at  one  of  the  private  assemblies,  and 
upon  process  of  law  fined  £100,  and  ordered  to  lie 
in  prison  imtil  it  was  paid.  He  fell  a  victim  to  this 
sentence,  by  catching  one  of  the  distempers  so  com- 
mon at  that  time  in  jails,  and  died  in  September  of 
this  year,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  a 
martyr  to  religious  intolerance.  The  private  char- 
acter of  this  courageous  sectarian,  like  that  of  most 
of  those  who  suffer  from  principle,  was  moral,  bene- 
volent, and  exemplary;  and  his  learning  and  logical 
acutcness  rendered  mm  very  fit  to  gain  proselytes. 
He  did  not  agree  in  all  points  with  Sodnus,  but  was 
apparentiy  unsolicitous  to  establish  a  perfect  agree- 
ment Toulmin  styles  him  ihe  father  of  the  mSdem 
Unitarians. 

BIDEFORD,  a  market  town  and  river  port,  Eng- 
land, cotmty  Devon,  44  miles  N.  of  Plymouth,  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Torridge, 
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the  principal  portion  being  on  the  w.  ride,  on  a  bold 
aoclivity,  3  miles  from  the  sea.  A  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  twenty-four  arches,  and  677  feet  in  length, 
connects  the  two  divisions  of  the  town.  There  are 
rix  principal  streets,  all  well  paved,  and  which,  from 
their  being  on  a  slope,  are  always  clean  and  dry; 
houses  mostly  of  stone,  and  generally  well  built. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spacious  market- 
place; and,  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  a  commodious 
quay.  The  principal  public  civic  buildings  are  the 
town  and  guild  halls,  the  former  a  neat  edifice. 
There  are  six  dififerent  places  of  worship,  including 
the  parish  church;  an  endowed  grammar  and  other 
schools,  and  a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  with 
a  good  library.  The  woollen  manufactures,  formerly 
considerable,  have  been  discontinued.  The  most  im- 
portant manufactures  now  are  coarse  earthenware, 
and  pottery  of  a  finer  description,  ropes,  sailcloth, 
ship-building,  and  the  various  branches  connected 
therewith.  In  former  times  Bideford  had  an  ex- 
tensive shipping  trade,  having,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  more  ships  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland trade  than  any  port  in  England,  except 
London  and  Topsham.  It  is  also  said  that  it  im- 
ported more  tobacco  in  some  years  of  last  century 
than  the  metropolis.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  still 
considerable.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  timber, 
hemp,  tallow,  wines,  fruit,  cattle,  coal,  iron,  flag- 
stones, &c.  The  principal  export  is  agricultural 
produce.     Pop.  in  1871,  6969. 

BIDPAI.     See  Pilpay. 

BIDSCHOW,  Neu,  or  New  Biczow,  a  town, 
Bohemia,  45  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Prague,  on  the  Czid- 
lina,  near  a  small  lake.  It  is  very  old,  and  has  a 
church,  a  synagogue,  a  townhouse,  and  a  hospital. 
The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  agriculture  and  weav- 
ing.   Pop.  5957,  of  which  fuUy  a  half  are  Jews. 

BIELEF,  or  Belev,  a  town  in  the  government 
of  Tula  (62  miles  s.w.  of  the  capital  of  that  name), 
in  Russia.  Bielef  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oka.  It  has  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  and  hard- 
ware, and  a  considerable  general  trade.     Pop.  8123. 

BIELEFELD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  38  miles  B.  from  Miinster;  pop.  21,800. 
The  best  German  linens  are  manufactured  here,  flax- 
spinning  and  bleaching  are  largely  carried  on,  and 
tiiere  are  other  manufactures. 

BIELGOROD,  a  towTi,  Russia,  government  of, 
and  76  miles  a.  from  the  town  of  Kursk,  on  the 
Donetz,  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  with  three 
suburbs.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  wood.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop's  see,  contuns  thirteen 
churches  and  two  monasteries,  and  has  three  import- 
ant fairs,  each  lasting  for  a  week.  Its  name,  which 
in  Russian  signifies  'white  town,'  is  derived  from  a 
chalk  hill  in  the  vicinity.  The  environs  are  noted 
for  producing  fine  fruits.     Pop.  15,200. 

BIELITZ,  a  town,  Austrian  Silesia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Brilnn,  42  miles  w.s.w.  of  Cracow,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Biala,  which  divides  Silesia  from 
Galicia.  A  stone  bridge  connects  it  with  the  town 
of  Biala  in  Galicia.  It  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  linens,  and  dyeworks  and  printfields 
of  considerable  repute.  A  large  amount  of  business 
in  manufactures  is  done  with  Hungary,  Italy,  Poland, 
Russia;  and  in  Hungarian  wine,  sent  to  Prussia, 
Silesia,  and  Galicia,  from  which  last  province  it  in 
return  receives  rock-salt  Here  are  several  chari- 
table institutions,  and  a  Protestant  consistory,  having 
under  its  jurisdiction  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia. 
The  town  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1808. 
Pop.  10,721. 

BIELLA  (Latin,  BufjrJla),  a  town,  Italy,  Pied- 
mont, in  the  province  of  Novara,  36  miles  n.n.k.  of 
Turin,  on  the  Cemo.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 


of  a  district  court  of  justice;  and  contains  a  caUie- 
dral,  five  parish  churches,  eight  convents  and  monu- 
teries,  two  hospitals,  and  a  college.  Manufactures- 
cloth,  serges,  linen,  and  stockingB,  silk,  wool,  and 
paper;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  silk,  oil,  and 
chestnuts.     Pop.  7700. 

BIELSKI,  Mabcin,  one  of  the  oldest  historical 
writers  of  Poland,  was  bom  about  1495,  entered  the 
army,  and  was  present  in  1531  at  the  great  battle  of 
Obertyn,  where  the  Prince  of  Wallachia  was  s^iqaUv 
defeated  by  the  Hetman  TamowskL  He  afterwards 
settled  at  his  native  town,  Biala,  and  died  Uiere  in 
1575.  He  wrote  two  remarkable  poems,  in  one  of 
which  he  describes  the  miserable  state  to  which  fac- 
tion had  reduced  Hungary,  employing  it  as  a  wan- 
ing to  his  ooimtrymen;  and  in  the  other  bewails  the 
deplorable  condition  to  which  his  country  had  htta 
reduced.  His  fame  however  rests  not  so  much  (jq 
these  as  on  his  Kronika  Swiata,  containing  a  general 
history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  his  own 
time,  and  written  in  a  style  remarkable  for  vigour 
and  conciseness,  and  his  Kronika  Polaka,  a  history 
of  Poland  (continued  by  his  son  Joachim). 

BIENNE,  or  Biel,  a  town,  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Bern,  16  miles  N.w.  of  the  capital,  beautiful! j 
situated  at  the  v.  end  of  the  lake  of  same  nazue, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura.  It  is  approached  by 
several  planted  avenues,  and  surrounded  by  ancient 
waUs,  with  watch-towers  at  intervals.  From  it* 
position  at  the  point  where  several  main  roads  mett, 
it  has  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop.  8113.— 
The  LAKE,  called  in  Grerman  Bidersee,  is  about  10  miles 
long  by  3  broad,  and  has  a  depth  of  30  fathoms.  It« 
scenery  is  more  beautiful  than  bold.  Being  S  feet 
below  the  level  of  Lake  Neufchatel,  it  receives  its 
waters  by  the  Thiol  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Aar.  On  the  islet  of  St  Pierre  in  this  lake,  J.  <1. 
Rousseau  resided  for  two  months  to  avoid  his  ima- 
gined persecutors. 

BIEVRE,  Marquis  de.  Marshal,  bom  1747, 
served  in  the  corps  of  the  French  musketeers,  wai?  a 
life-guard  of  the  King  of  France,  and  acquired  morh 
reputation  by  his  puns  and  repartees.  After  pub- 
lishing several  entertaining  works,  he  composed  ( 1 7^ '{ ) 
Le  sSducteur,  a  comedy  in  verse,  for  the  tbestrv, 
which  has  maintained  its  place  on  the  stage,  aithoiiiHi 
it  is  bad  both  in  plan  and  execution.  When  ha  -v^ 
introduced  to  Louis  XV.,  the  king  wished  to  hear  a 
cai^mJbourg  (pun)  of  his.  Donnez-moi  un  *vj€t,  iirr 
(Give  me  a  subject,  sire),  said  Bifevie, — FaiUs-fn  «» 
svr  moi  (Make  one  on  myself). — 5tre,  le  rot  n(*t  }mu 
un  8ujet  (Sire,  the  king  is  not  a  subject),  was  the  an- 
swer. In  1789  he  went  to  Spa  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  died  there.  Mes  ami^^  he  said,  dving. 
je  m'en  mis  de  ce  pas  {de  Spa).  He  has  written  w^e- 
ral  works ;  among  others,  an  Almanach  des  Calein- 
bourgs.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  bis  jests  called 
Bi^vriana. 

BIG.    See  Barlet. 

BIGA^IY,  in  the  canon  law,  means  being  tt^ice 
married ;  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  a< 
a  term  of  municipal  law,  it  means  the  being  marriol 
to  two  wives  or  husbands  at  the  same  time.  Thi> 
laws  relating  to  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands  niicbt 
be  supposed  to  come  strictly  under  the  hea^l  oi 
polygamy:  but,  as  it  constitutes  an  offence  i^:^air>^t 
these  laws  to  have  more  than  one  husband  or  v  it< . 
they  are  usually  brought  under  that  of  higanny;  aD<L 
in  compliance  with  this  usage,  they  will  be  introduoiil 
in  this  place,  llie  laws  of  every  civilized  eooitt\ 
make  some  pro\'i8ion  respecting  this  subject,  l^y 
the  statute  of  4  Edward  I.  stat.  3,  cap.  5,  the  mxh 
rying  of  a  second  husband  or  wife,  the  first  b<>in.; 
alive,  was  made  felony ;  and  by  that  of  2  James  J. 
cap.  11  this  CTime  was  made  punishable  bj  deatL 
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But  the  some  statute  provided  that,  where  either 
party  was  absent  beyond  seas  for  seven  years,  whether 
known  or  not  known  to  the  other  party  to  be  alive, 
or  was  absent,  though  not  beyond  seas,  for  the  same 
period,  and  not  known  by  the  other  party  to  be  alive, 
the  other  party  was  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  Now, 
however,  one  of  the  parties  is  not  held  g^uiltless  un- 
l^s  the  other  was  absent  continuously  for  seven 
years,  and  was  not  known  to  be  alive.  The  penalty 
has  been  lessened  by  subsequent  enactments,  and  the 
guilty  party  is  now  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  seven 
years,  or  not  less  than  three;  or  to  be  imprisoned 
with  or  without  hard  labour  for  not  more  than  two. 
Every  person  aiding  or  abetting  the  bigamist  is  held 
to  be  equally  guilty,  and  may  receive  the  same  pun- 
ishment. The  statute  of  James  I.  has  been  adopted 
in  most  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  description  of 
the  crime ;  but  the  American  laws  generally  differ 
from  it  as  to  the  penalty,  having  assigned,  heretofore, 
instead  of  death,  as  provided  by  the  English  statute, 
the  punishment  of  whipping,  setting  du  the  gallows, 
&c.,  which  latter  is  the  punishment  in  France ;  but 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  United  States,  have  now  dis- 
pensed with  these  corporal  inflictions,  some  of  them 
prescribing  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ; 
others  leaving  it  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury  to  fix  the 
period  of  imprisonment. 

BIGGAR,  a  village  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  25  nules  s.  w.  Edinburgh,  on  a  branch 
of  Uie  Caledonian  Railway,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Biggar  Water.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  principal 
street,  straight,  spacious,  and  well  built  'The  prin- 
cipal building  is  the  church,  which  is  in  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  tower  in  the  middle,  but  the  steeple  was 
never  finished.  Hand-loom  weaving  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  as  also  nail-making.    Pop.  in  1 87 1, 1 47 1 . 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  market  town  in  England, 
county  Bedford.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ivel,  here  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges,  9  miles  B.B.  Bedford.  Since  1785,  when  a 
lai^e  portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  it 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  now  presents  a  veiy 
handsome  appearance.  The  making  of  white-thread 
lace  and  edging,  and  straw-plaiting,  afford  employ- 
ment to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  female  popula- 
tion. The  river  is  navigable  to  the  town,  and  affords 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  considerable  traffic  in 
coals,  timber,  and  oats.  The  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, which  passes  through  the  town,  has  a  station 
near  it     Pop.  in  1871,  4244. 

BIHACS,  or  Bihatch,  a  fortress  of  Turkey,  on 
an  island  of  ^e  Unna,  about  50  miles  E.  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  has  a  low  and  unhealthy  site,  but  is 
remarkable  for  its  strength.  The  po^ession  of  it 
has  often  been  keenly  contested  during  the  Turkish 
wars.     Pop.  8000. 

BIJANAGUR,  or  Vijatanagara,  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  city  of  Hindoostan,  now  in  ruins,  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  30  miles  N.w.  of  Bellary.  It 
stands  in  a  plain,  surrounded  by  enonnous  masses  of 
granite,  and  covers  an  area  nearly  8  miles  in  circuit. 
On  the  V.  and  w.  it  is  washed  by  the  Toombuddra, 
and  in  other  directions  is  inclosed  partly  by  na- 
tural precipices  and  partly  by  strong  stone  walls. 
Among  its  edifices  are  a  magnificent  temple  to  Maha- 
deva,  with  a  pyramidal  portico  about  160  feet  high, 
divided  into  ten  stories ;  a  temple  to  Wittoba,  also 
entered  through  a  painted  pyramidal  portico;  and 
a  temple  of  Rama,  with  pillars  of  black  hornblende 
covered  over  with  elaborate  mythological  sculptures. 
These  buildings,  and  many  others  besides,  are  in  the 
purest  style  of  Hindoo  architecture.  Its  ruin  was 
effected  by  a  confederation  of  Mohammedan  rajahs, 
who  took  and  sacked  it  in  1564.    ' 


BIJA-PUR    See  Bejapoob. 

BIIiBAO,  or  ViLVAO,  a  city  in  Spain,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Biscay  or  Bilbao,  is  a  sea-port  on 
the  Nervion,  in  a  plain  surrounded  with  high  moun- 
tains; Ion.  2'  64' w.;  lat  43"  16'  N.;  pop.  10,234.  It 
is  picturesque  and  well  built,  and  has  an  important 
conmierce  and  manufactures.  The  river  is  crossed 
by  three  bridges,  one  a  handsome  suspension-bridge 
of  recent  construction.  The  harbour  is  good,  and 
well  frequented.  Nearly  600  vessels  visit  this  port 
annually;  and  the  yearly  export  of  wool  is  estimated 
at  50,000  or  60,000  sacks,  of  2  cwts.  each,  llie  ah* 
is  healthy;  the  inhabitants  are  strong,  robust,  and 
live  long.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water  and  pro- 
visions: fish  are  very  abundant;  and  the  environs 
are  fertile  in  legumes  and  fruits.  It  contains  five 
parishes  and  twelve  religious  houses.  The  chief 
educational  establishment  is  the  General  College  of 
Biscay.  The  trade  of  Bilbao  is  still  considerable, 
though  much  l^s  important  than  formerly.  Among 
its  staples  are  wool  and  dried  cod. 

BILDERDYK,  William,  an  eminent  Dutch  poet, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  1756.  He  studied  the  clas- 
sics at  Leyden,  chiefly  under  Ruhnken  and  Val- 
kenaer.  In  1776  he  obtained  from  the  learned 
society  of  Leyden,  whose  judgment  was  always  re- 
spected, the  first  prize  for  a  poem  on  the  influence  of 
poetry  upon  government  In  the  following  year  he 
obtained  from  the  same  society  two  prizes  for  an  ode 
and  a  didactic  poem.  On  True  Patriotism.  Since 
that  period  he  has  ranked  among  the  first  Dutch 
poets.  He  introduced  into  Dutch  poetry  iambics 
and  hexameters,  to  show  his  talent  for  overcoming 
difficulties,  although  he  declared  these  measures 
not  admissible  into  Dutch  poetry.  In  1780  he  ob- 
tained a  new  prize  for  a  poem  on  the  connection  of 
poetry  and  eloquence  with  philosophy.  He  added 
to  this  poem,  some  time  aftenvards,  an  important 
commentary,  which  showed  him  to  be  a  man  ox  learn- 
ing and  a  philologer.  Bilderdyk,  besides,  devoted 
himself  to  law,  at  the  Hague,  wi^  great  success.  On« 
the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  French  he 
left  his  country  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the 
hereditary  stadtholder,  and  removed  to  Brunswick, 
where  he  studied  the  German  language  and  poetry, 
and  afterwards  to  London,  where  he  delivered,  in  the 
French  language,  lectures  on  literature  and  poetry, 
which  were  numerously  attended.  After  the  new 
order  of  things  was  firmly  established  in  Holland,  he 
returned  in  1799,  and  soon  afterwards  published  some 
of  his  principal  works.  Among  these  are  a  didactic 
poem  on  astronomy,  and  the  masterly  imitations  of 
Delille's  L'Homme  des  Champs,  and  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man.  Louis  Bonaparte,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  appointed  him  his  teacher  of  Dutch^  and  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  national  institute  founded 
by  him.  After  the  incorporation  of  Holland  into  the 
French  Empire,  Bilderdyk's  muse  was  silent;  but  she 
rose  the  more  vigorously  after  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  Perhaps  there  is  no  poem  of  our  time 
superior  in  fire,  vigour,  and  enthusiasm  to  Holland's 
Verlossiug,  the  joint  composition  of  Bilderdyk  and 
his  wife,  who  was  a  successful  poetess.  When  Na- 
poleon returned  from  Elba  BUderdyk  produced  a 
number  of  war-songs,  which  are  considered  among 
the  best  in  Dutch  poetry.  He  published  his  Men- 
gelpoezy  (Miscellaneous  Poems,  two  small  volumes, 
Rotterdam,  1823,  2d  ed.),  which  contains  some  bal- 
lads and  imitations  of  Ossian.  He  died  in  Dec. 
1831. 

BILE,  the  fluid  contained  in  the  larger  hepatic 
ducts,  and  in  the  gall-bladder,  a  special  receptacle 
for  it  Though  tolerably  alike  in  all  animals,  it 
varies  both  as  to  the  substances  it  contains  and  their 
amount.    Tha  bile  of  the  pig  end  ox  have  been 
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chiefly  examined,  not  bo  mnch  that  of  man,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  As  got 
from  the  gall-bladder  it  has  a  colour  varying  from 
yellow  or  yellowish  green  to  greenish  brown,  and 
sometimes  to  almost  black ;  when  fresh  it  has  a  not 
unpleasant  odour  of  musk,  and  a  veiy  bitter  taste. 
Sometimes  it  is  clear  and  limpid,  at  others  it  is 
muddy,  from  the  separation  of  mucus,  or  thick  and 
black  Hke  tar.  When  the  mucus  romains  in  it,  it 
very  soon  putrefies,  but  if  precipitated  and  removed, 
the  bile  can  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time. 
Presh  bile  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline ;  after  de> 
composition  it  is  alkaline,  and  then  inorganic  salts 
begin  to  precipitate  in  it.  In  the  bile  of  aniTnals  a 
large  number  of  substances  have  been  isolated  and 
identified.  The  most  important  are:  the  organic  so- 
called  biliary  acids  in  combination  with  sodium  and 
potassium ;  colouring  matters,  of  which  several  have 
been  described;  cholesterin,  cholin,  lecithin,  taurine, 
fats,  fatty  acids  combined  with  alkalis;  inorganic 
salts,  consisting  of  alkaline  and  alkaline  earth  chlor- 
ides, carbonates  and  phosphates,  with  traces  of  iron, 
manganese,  &c.  These  substances  are  all  held  in 
solution  by  water,  the  proportion  of  which  varies  in 
the  bile  oi  different  animals  from  80  to  95  per  cent. 
Besides  these,  which  exist  normally  in  bile,  there  are 
many  other  substances  which  are  present  in  different 
diseases,  and  which  may  be  fonned  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  some  of  the  above  named ;  various  mineral 
substances  also,  such  as  arsenic,  antimony,  copper, 
pass  into  the  bile,  when  they  have  been  swallowed. 
The  concretions  called  gall-stones  vaxy  a  good  deal 
in  composition.  The  varieties  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  ikevt  structure,  colour,  and  ingredients.  Some 
are  crystalline,  but  they  more  oommonly  have  a 
smooth  soap -like  appearance.  They  consist  of 
cholesterin,  and  are  generally  of  a  light  colour. 
When  the  gall-stone  is  very  dark  it  contains  biliary 
colouring  matter.  The  nurest  kinds  of  gall-stones 
are  those  which  are  competed  of  inorganic  salts,  such 
as  calcic  phosphate,  and  carbonate.  The  gall-stones 
uf  animals  are  not  unlike  those  of  man  just  enumer- 
ated. The  most  curious  are  those  from  the  antelope, 
called  bczoarg  (which  see). 

Notwithstanding  numerous  investigations,  the 
function  of  the  bile  is  by  no  means  clearly  under- 
stood, and  on  some  points  physiological  chemists  hold 
very  nearly  diametrically  opposite  opinions.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  has  a  part 
to  play  in  digestion,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  ex- 
cretion. Some  hold  that  it  acts  as  a  solvent  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  food,  others  assert  that  it  has  little 
or  no  solvent  action.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems 
probable  that,  if  not  directly,  indirectly  it  assists  in 
the  absorption  of  food,  and  that  as  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  it  returns  into  the  circulation,  it  is  not  like 
the  other  waste  products  of  the  body.  It  exeroises 
f  luther  an  influence  on  fat,  with  winch  it  forms  an 
emulsion,  and  thereby  facilitates  its  absorption  and 
diffusion.  Purified  bile  has  been  employed  for 
washing  fine  woollen  articles  of  dress,  to  avoid  de- 
stroying their  colour. 

BILEDULGERID,  an  extensive  and  little-known 
tract.  North  Africa,  lying  between  the  8.  declivity  of 
Atlas  and  the  Great  Desert,  and  between  Fezzan  on 
the  E.,  and  Cape  Non,  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  w.  It 
consists  of  gently-inclined  plains,  which  spread  to 
the  foot  of  the  moimtains,  and  which  are  nearly  as 
sandy  and  barren  as  the  desert  itself,  excepting 
alon^  the  courses  of  the  numerous  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  b.  slopes  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  all  of 
which  are  absorbed  by  Uie  sand,  and  many  of  which 
are  Btroncly  impregnated  with  salt.  Along  these 
streams  date-palms  alx>und,  forming,  with  camels, 
horses,  and  cattle,  the  sole  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 


BILFINGEB^  or  Bulfikgeb,  Geobge  Berkabd, 
bom  at  Cannstatt,  in  Wurtembeig,  in  1693,  jxta- 
sessed  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  natural  philosopher,  a  theologian,  and  a 
statesman.  After  studying  at  the  schools  of  Blau- 
beuren  and  Bobenhausen,  he  entered  the  theological 
seminary  of  Tubingen,  and  for  a  time  became  so  mnc^ 
attracted  by  the  writings  of  Wolf  and  Leibnitz,  that 
they  almost  engrossed  his  whole  attention.  After- 
wards resuming  the  study  of  theology,  he  endeav- 
oured to  bring  it  into  accordance  wi^  his  favourite 
authors,  and  published  a  work  of  great  originality, 
entitled  De  Deo,  Anima,  et  Mundo.  The  reputation 
acquired  by  this  work  procured  him  the  situation  of 
chaplain  to  the  castle  and  reader  to  the  seminazy  of 
Tubingen;  but  he  shortly  after  quitted  these  and 
went  to  Halle,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  listening  to 
Wolf,  who  was  then  one  of  its  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors. On  returning  to  Tubingen  he  found  that 
the  doctrines  which  had  previously  obtained  hixn  tso 
much  applause  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  an  offer  made  him  through 
Wolf  to  become  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
at  St.  Petersburg.  While  thus  occupied,  the  Aca* 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  cause  of  weight  in 
bodies.  Bilfinger  entered  the  lists  and  was  suc- 
cessfuL  His  fame,  now  become  European,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  WUrtemberg,  who, 
proud  of  possessing  such  a  subject,  recalled  him  in 
1731,  and  made  lum  successively  privy-councillor^ 
president  of  the  consistory,  and  curator  of  the  uni* 
versity.  In  all  these  situations,  but  especially  in 
the  last,  Bilfinger  exerted  himself  with  success  In 
introducing  salutary  reforms.  He  died  at  Stuttgart 
in  1750.  Besides  the  work  above  named,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  treatises,  chiefly  in  illustration  and  de- 
fence of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  One  of  these  is 
entitled  Dissertatio  de  Haimonia  Prsestabilita^  and 
another  treats  of  the  Origin  and  Permission  of  £viL 

BILIN  (Bohemian,  Bylina;  Latin,  Bdina),  a  po^ 
town,  Bohemia,  circle  Leitmeritz,  42  miles  K.w. 
Prague,  prettily  situated  in.  the  vale  of  the  BQa,  It 
is  walled,  contains  a  fine  old  castle  built  in  1680,  and 
one  of  more  modem  date,  in  which  is  a  good  col- 
lection of  minerals,  an  armoury,  and  a  museum.  In 
the  town  there  are  several  churches,  chapels,  cotton- 
spinning  miUs,  and  beet-r6ot  sugar  manufactories. 
Within  1  mile  of  the  town  are  mineral  add  springs, 
much  resorted  to,  and  from  which  900,000  jars  of 
water  are  exported  annually.  The  waste  water  of 
the  wells  is  evi^rated,  and  the  salts  and  magnesia 
thus  obtained  form  important  articles  of  oonmierce. 
The  mineral  ingredients  of  the  water  are  chloride^;, 
sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
small  quantities  of  strontium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  lithium,  and  aluminic  phosphate.  Of  these  the 
Bodic-carbonate  is  the  most  abundant,  amounting  to 
29-6  in  10,000  parts  of  the  water.  It  is  tlierefor^ 
an  alkaline  water,  like  that  of  Malvern,  Selters,  and 
other  places,  and  is  used  with  advantage  in  certain 
concretionary  disorders.  In  the  vicinity  are  found 
coal  and  garnet.  Here  is  also  the  singular  basaltic 
rock  called  Billner  Stein.  The  population  is  abojt 
4000. 

BILL,  a  word  of  very  numerous  significations  in 
English.  In  natural  history,  the  beak  of  a  fowL  S«.e 
Obmtholoqt. 

An  instrument  of  war  and  labour. — (1)  A  shcrt 
axe  or  hatchet,  with  a  hooked  point,  formerly  u»Ld 
by  foot-soldiers.  English  soldiers  were  particularly 
famous  for  the  use  of  the  bill.  A  common  battle  err 
with  the  English  was  'Bills  and  bows.*  (2)  An  mm 
instrument  with  a  curved  head  and  wooden  Laudlu. 
used  in  gardening  and  other  trades. 
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A  wntten  or  printed  paper  containing  a  statement 
of  any  particulars.  Ju  common  use  a  tradesman's 
account,  a  printed  proclamation  or  advertisement,  is 
thus  called  a  bilL  In  Parliament  a  bill  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  statute  submitted  to  either  house  for  ap- 
provaL  When  the  bill  has  passed  the  two  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent,  it  becomes  an  act. 
Procedure  by  bill  in  Parliament  is  distinguished 
from  procedure  by  resolution,  mainly  by  the  fact 
that  a  resolution  in  Parliament  declares  the  laws  or 
affects  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  while  a  bill 
changes  the  law.  (See  Tabliamest  of  Gbeat  Bri- 
tain.) In  laws  a  bill  is  in  England  a  declaration  in 
writing  to  a  court  of  law,  expressing  some  complaint 
of  the  violation  of  a  law  or  statute  by  which  the 
complainant  has  received  injury ;  in  Scotland  it  is  a 
summary  application  by  petition  to  the  Court  of 
Session. 

Below  will  be  found  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  important  forms  in  whidi  the  word  bill  is  em- 
l>loyed. 

Bill  of  Attaindeb  and  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
2ire  forms  of  procedure  in  Parliament  which  have  now 
practically  fallen  into  disuse,  but  which  were  often 
resorted  to  in  times  of  political  agitation.  An  at- 
tainder in  common  law  signifies  the  corruption  of 
the  blood  of  a  criminal  capitally  condemned,  includes 
forfeiture  of  goods,  and  takes  away  from  descendants 
the  right  of  succession.  It  is  now  abolished.  Pains 
smd  penalties  is  a  general  term,  which  derives  its 
nignificance  from  the  particular  pains  and  penalties 
imposed  in  the  bill.  Bills  of  attainder  and  of  pains 
and  penalties  were  promoted  by  the  crown,  or  the 
dominant  party  in  Parliament  when  any  individual 
obnoxious  to  them  could  not  readily  be  reached  by 
the  ordinary  forms  of  procedure.  Parlii^ent  being 
the  highest  court  of  the  kingdom  could  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence,  and  even,  if 
actuated  by  passion  or  servilely  devoted  to  the 
authorities,  condemn  the  accused  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary manner.  Hence  the  convenience  of  this  form 
of  procedure.  It  was  common,  however,  to  allow  the 
person  accused  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  abuse  of 
this  power  reached  its  highest  point,  even  this  privi- 
lege was  at  last  denied.  During  the  prosecutions  of 
this  reign,  says  Hallam,  *  Cromwell  inquired  of  the 
judges  whether,  if  Parliament  should  condemn  a 
man  to  die  for  treason  without  hearing  him,  the 
attainder  could  ever  be  disputed.  They  answered 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  question,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment should  rather  set  an  example  to  inferior  courts 
by  proceeding  according  to  justice.  But  being 
pressed  to  reply  by  the  king's  express  commandment, 
they  said  that  an  attainder  in  Parliament,  whether 
the  party  had  been  heard  or  not  in  his  defence,  could 
never  be  reversed  in  a  court  of  law.  No  proceed- 
ings, it  is  said,  took  place  against  the  person  intend- 
ed, nor  is  it  known  who  he  was.  But  men  prone 
to  remark  all  that  seems  an  appropriate  retribution 
of  Providence,  took  notice  that  he  who  had  thus 
solicited  the  interpreters  of  the  law  to  sanction  such 
a  violation  of  natural  justice,  was  himself  its  earliest 
example/  During  this  reign  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction were  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  means  of 
bills  of  attainder,  for  denying  the  royal  supremacy 
and  other  offences.  After  Henry  VIII.  tins  mode 
of  procedure  was  comparatively  little  used. 

Bell  in  Chanceby  is  a  complaint  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Bill  of  Costs  is  an  account  rendered  by  an 
attorney  or  solicitor  of  his  chaiges  and  disbursements 
in  an  action,  or  in  the  conduct  of  his  client's  business. 

Bill  of  Entry  and  Bill  of  Sight  are  custom- 
house forms  required  to  be  observed  by  merchants 


in  shipping  or  landing  goods.  A  bill  of  entry  gives 
the  necessary  particulars  of  the  goods ;  a  bill  of  sight 
is  an  application  to  have  the  goods  examined  in 
presence  of  an  officer,  in  the  event  of  the  merchant 
not  being  able  to  give  the  particulars. 

Bill  of  Exchequer.    See  Exchequer. 

Bill  of  Mortality.    See  Mortality. 

Bill  of  Exceptions.  The  counsel  for  any  party 
dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  of  a  judge  in  a  matter  of 
law  in  any  cause  tried  at  Nisi  Prius,  may  tender  a 
bill  of  exceptions  at  any  time  before  verdict,  and  re* 
quire  the  judge  to  seal  it.  The  point  in  dispute  is 
then  tried  before  a  Court  of  Error.  It  is  now  more 
common  to  resort  to  a  new  triaL 

Bill  of  Indemnity  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
every  session,  by  which  those  who  have  unwittingly 
or  unavoidably  neglected  to  take  the  oaths  required 
for  qualifying  them  to  hold  any  public  office,  are 
relieved  of  the  consequences  of  the  neglect. 

Bill  of  Eights  and  Declaration  of  Eights.  A 
declaration,  afterwards  embodied  in  a  bill,  called  the 
Declaration  and  the  Bill  of  Eights,  constituted  the 
convention  by  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  were  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
are  the  basis  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  crown 
of  England  is  still  held. 

When  Parliament  met  to  consider  on  what  terms 
the  crown  forfeited  by  James  should  be  conferred  on 
William  and  Mary,  '  the  great  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons,' according  to  Hallun,  'wisely  resolved  to  go  at 
once  to  the  root  of  the  nation's  grievances,  and  show 
their  new  sovereign  that  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
for  the  sake  of  those  liberties  by  violating  which  his 
predecessor  had  forfeited  it.' 

The  Declaration  first  recited  the  illegal  acts  of  "King 
James ;  secondly,  declared  these  acts  to  be  illegal ;  and 
thirdly,  declared  that  tiie  throne  should  be  filled  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations  of  the  prerogative  thus  pre- 
scribed. 

It  contains  the  following  specific  declarations: — 
'That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws  and 
the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal;  That  the  commission 
for  creating  the  late  courts  of  commissioners  for 
ecclesiasticaJ  causes,  and  all  other  conmiissions  or 
courts  of  Uie  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious; 
That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown 
by  pretence  of  prerogative  without  grant  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  longer  time,  or  in  any  other  manner  than 
the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal;  That  it  is 
the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and 
that  all  oonmiitments  or  prosecutions  for  such  pe- 
titions are  illegal;  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a 
standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  it  be  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal; 
That  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants  may  have 
arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition, 
and  as  allowed  by  law;  That  elections  of  members  of 
Parliament  ought  to  be  free;  That  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  debates  on  proceedings  in  Parliament  ought 
not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  Parliament ;  That  excessive  bail  ought 
not  to  be  required,  nor  exce^ive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  imusual  punishments  inflicted;  That  juries 
ought  to  be  duly  empanelled  and  returned,  and  that 
juries  which  pass  upon  men  ia  trials  of  high  treason 
ought  to  be  freeholders;  Thtft  all  grants  and  promises 
of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons,  before 
conviction,  are  illegal  and  void;  And  that,  for  redress 
of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  strengthen- 
ing, and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to 
be  held  frequentiy. 

The  Bill  of  Eights,  passed  in  1689,  confirmed  these 
declarations,  settled  the  crown  upon  Protestants,  and 
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declared  that  any  king  or  queen  of  England  who 
should  marry  a  Papist  would  be  incapable  of  reigning 
in  England,  and  the  subjects  absolved  from  allegiance. 
It  also  rendered  more  stringent  the  clause  in  tiie  de- 
claration asserting  the  illegality  of  the  power  as- 
sumed by  the  kings  of  dispensing  with  the  laws. 

The  United  States  and  various  European  govern- 
ments which  have  adopted  constitutions,  have  based 
them  on  similar  declarations  of  rights,  but  these 
declarations  are  often  abstract,  and  not  derived,  as  in 
the  case  of  England,  from  liberties  previously  enjoyed 
or  maintained. 

Bill  of  Exchakge  (including  promissory  notes  and 
inland  bills  or  acceptances).  A  bill  of  exchange  is  a 
species  of  mercantile  currency  generally  recognized 
among  trading  nations,  and  protected  by  laws  which 
are  founded  on  and  derived  from  the  customs  of  the 
principal  trading  communities.  Mercantile  docu- 
ments of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  in  use  from 
the  earliest  times;  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Syracuse, 
and  Alexandria  were  acquainted  with  them  in  some 
form.  Indeed  they  arise  so  naturally  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  mercantile  intercourse,  that  nothing 
but  the  art  of  writing  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
make  recourse  to  them  inevitable  wherever  an  active 
trade  is  carried  on. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  divided  in  this  country  into 
foreign  and  inland  bills,  but  in  mercantile  usage  the 
term  bill  of  exchange  is  seldom  applied  to  other  than 
foreign  bills.  An  inland  bill  of  exchange,  generally 
called  a  bill  or  acceptance,  has  more  in  common  with 
a  promissory  note  than  with  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange. 
We  shall  first  give  the  common  forms  of  the  three 
docimients,  which  we  purpose  to  consider  together, 
and  then  explain  their  use,  together  with  some  of  the 
leading  principles  of  law  applicable  to  thenL 


(1)  Promissory  Note. 


£100:0:0. 


Lirerpool,  lit  Januaiy,  1873. 

ThrM  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pny  to  the  order 
of  W.  8.  [or  'to  W.  S.  or  his  order']  the  sum  of  One  Himdred 
Pounds  sterling,  for  value  received. 

(Signed)  J  D. 


(2)  Inland  Bill  or  Acceptance. 


£100:0:0. 


Liverpool,  let  January,  1S73. 
Three  months  after  date  pay  to  our  order  [or  *to  the 
order  of  W.  8. 'J  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  sterling,  for 
value  received.  ^^^^  p  ^  ^  ^ 

To  Messrs.  A.  B.  ft  Co.,  London. 

This  form  is  aoceoted  by  writing  across  the  body  of  the 

***^'""  'Accepted, 

A.  B.  ft  Co. 


(3)  Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange. 


£100:0:0. 


Lima,  1st  January,  1S73. 

At  ftixty  days'  siglit  of  this  first  of  exchange  (second  and 
third  of  same  tonor  and  date  unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of 
W.  8.  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  sterling,  value  as  advised 

[or,  '  ithich  charge  to  our  account,'  or  'to  aocoimt  of as 

adriMd.'J 


(Signed) 


F.  ft  Co. 


To  F.  B.  ft  Co.,  Liverpool 


(Second  and  third  draiK-n  in  same  form  as  the  flret.  one  only 
of  the  8«"t  being  negotia})le.  Imttcad  of  throe  co])ie8  being 
used,  which  w  cAlltnl  drawing  a  bill  in  iiarts,  one  only  may  be 
drawn,  the  form  th«>n  n-wl  being  'this  sola  of  exchange.') 

Tlio  Acceptor  of  this  bill  writes  acmas  it  the  date  on  wliich 
It  is  piiscnted,  together  with  his  signature,  thus: — 

•  Accepted,  4th  Feb.  1873, 
F.  B.  ft  Co.' 


The  first  and  second  fonns  are,  as  to  tLeir  effects; 
pretty  nearly  equivalent.  The  second  is  much  more 
commonly  used  in  mercantile  transactions  than  the 
first.  The  variation  contained  in  the  parenthesis  of 
the  second  form  is  what  strictly  constitutes  an  inland 
bill  a  bill  of  exchange ;  it  is  also  comparatively  little 
used.  We  shall,  therefore,  for  convenience  sake, 
confine  the  term  bill  of  exchange  to  foreign  bills,  and 
call  the  other  forms  inland  bills. 

Any  bill  when  accepted  is  a  completed  acknowledg- 
ment of  debt,  and  fixes  a  precise  time  for  its  paymimt. 
The  convenience  of  such  a  form  of  acknowledgment 
in  mercantile  affairs  is  so  great  that  this  form  is  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  all  mercantile  communities  by 
special  privileges.  In  general  the  holder  of  s  bill 
can  proceed  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor  in  a  sum- 
mary manner  without  the  common  forms  of  an  action 
at  law,  the  bill  being  considered  by  all  law-courts  aa 
containing  proof  in  itself  of  an  uncancelled  ohligatiaii. 
As  soon  as  a  merchant  or  trader  fails  to  pay  his  biUs 
when  due  the  fact  is  made  public,  and  he  is  virtually 
considered  and  treated  as  bankrupt.  The  bolder  of 
the  bill  by  proceeding  against  him  can  also  compel 
him  to  pay  or  take  refuge  in  legal  bankruptcy.  On 
account  of  the  stringency  with  which  the  payment  of 
bills  is  demanded  they  have  come  to  obtain  a  oertam 
currency,  or  to  be,  in  mercantile  phrase,  n^;otiable. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  bill  may  be  negotiated. 
It  may  be  paid  to  some  one  to  whom  the  holder  is 
indebted,  or  it  may  be  transferred  to  some  one  who 
gives  an  equivalent  for  it  in  goods  or  cash.  The 
former  is  comparatively  a  feeble  test  of  negotiability, 
and  a  bill  is  not  said  to  be  negotiable  in  the  strict 
sense  unless  actual  value  can  be  obtained  for  it.  A 
bill  is  said  to  be  negotiated  privately  when  it  is 
transferred  in  this  way  by  one  merchant  to  another; 
publicly,  when  it  is  offered  for  sale  in  open  maricet^ 
or  transferred  to  a  public  banker  or  biU-broker. 
When  the  first  holder  of  a  bill,  that  is,  the  person  in 
whose  favour  it  is  drawn,  who  is  aJso  called  the 
payee,  parts  with  it  in  any  of  these  ways,  he  endoraes 
it,  that  is,  writes  his  name  across  the  back  of  it, 
which  form  constitutes  him  an  endorser  of  the  biB, 
and  renders  him  Uable  for  it  to  any  subsequent 
holder  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  acceptor,  or 
drawee,  to  pay  it.  He  may,  however,  escape  thb 
liability,  at  the  expense  of  rendering  the  biU  less  ne- 
gotiable, by  writing  before  his  signature  the  words 
*  without  recourse.'  The  practice  of  endorsing  hill* 
without  recourse  is  very  common  in  America,  very 
rare  in  this  country;  an  accurate  indication  of  a  dif- 
ference in  the  tone  of  mercantile  transactions  between 
the  two  countries  which  is  very  widely  prevalent. 
The  security  of  the  subsequent  holders  of  a  bill  is 
thus  increased  by  each  unqualified  endorsation.  The 
last  phase  in  the  negotiation  of  a  biU  is  usually  its 
being  discounted  with  a  banker.  The  merchant  mny 
either  discount  it  with  a  bill-broker,  who  re-diaoounts 
it  with  the  banker,  or  he  may  take  it  direct  to  the 
banker.  The  broker  or  banker  deducts  (as  do  $lft> 
the  previous  negotiators  of  a  bill)  a  discount,  vr 
equivalent  for  the  use  of  tlie  money  he  pays  until  the 
due  date  of  the  bill,  when  he  expects  it  will  be  repaid 
him.  llie  rate  of  this  charge  depends  upon  the 
length  of  time  the  bill  has  to  run  and  its  value  as  a 
security.  A  bill  of  which  the  security  is  undoubteil 
is  called  a  first-doss  biU.  lliere  is  usually  a  current 
rate  of  discount  for  first-class  bills,  which  is  detcfr- 
mined  in  this  country  by  the  rates  of  the  Bank  at 
England,  which  differ  for  long  or  short  bills,  a  lc«  * 
bill  being  usuaUy  considered  one  which  ha»  moro 
than  three  months  to  run.  The  great  majority,  both 
of  foreign  and  inland  bills,  are  now  discounted  at  onoe 
by  the  payee  ^ath  a  bniker  or  banker.  It  is  n<.»t» 
however,   unfrecjuent    for  either    ti  pass    thiougli 
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several  hands,  and  sometimes  small  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  on  the  Continent  pass  through  many  hands 
before  they  are  presented  for  acceptance.  Bankers 
disconnt  bills  as  a  profitable  investment  for  their 
money,  and  do  not  usually  re-discount  them,  but 
wait  their  due  date  for  payment.  Instances,  how- 
ever, are  not  wanting  in  which  bankers,  having 
exceeded  their  available  resources,  have  re-discounted 
their  bills  on  a  large  scale. 

Bills  of  exchange  present  a  very  convenient  mode 
of  transferring  funds  between  distant  miurkets.  A., 
for  example,  in  Calcutta  receives  goods  from  a  cor- 
respondent in  Manchester,  or  wishes  to  send  nioney 
to  a  correspondent  there  to  buy  goods  for  him.  B. 
is  shipping  produce  from  Calcutta  to  London.  B. 
sells  to  A.  a  bill  upon  his  London  correspondent,  and 
A.  remits  it  to  Manchester  in  payment  of  his  goods. 
Thus  B.  at  once  receives  payment  of  his  produce, 
and  A.  is  enabled  to  remit  the  price  of  his  goods 
without  taking  the  risk  of  shipping  produce  on  his 
own  account.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  ibua  negotiable 
previous  to  acceptance,  which  is  not  commonly  the 
case  with  inland  bills,  and  in  the  event  of  the  bill 
not  being  accepted,  the  holder  may  have  immediate 
reooTxrse  against  the  drawer  or  endorser,  not  only  for 
the  amount  of  the  bill,  but  for  any  expense  or  loss 
incurred  through  its  non-acceptance.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change may  be  drawn  on  one  country  and  remitted 
to  another.  It  may  be  sold  in  the  market  where  it 
is  drawn,  or  remitted  by  the  drawer  in  payment  of  a 
foreign  debt.  Thus  a  merchant  in  Calcutta  may 
draw  a  bill  on  a  merchant  in  Paris,  and  sell  it  to 
another  Calcutta  merchant  who  may  remit  it  to  a 
correspondent  in  London,  or  he  may  himself  remit  it 
to  America  or  Australia  in  payment  of  some  debt  due 
by  him  there.  The  sale  of  bills  of  exchange  has 
become  in  many  markets  a  separate  branch  of  bank- 
ing. The  way  in  which  it  is  conducted  is  this: — A 
banker  or  exchange-broker,  say  in  New  York,  buys 
the  bills  of  merchants  on  London  or  Liverpool,  and 
remits  them  to  a  correspondent  in  London  who  col- 
lects them.  According  to  the  amount  of  bills  which 
he  has  purchased,  he  sells  his  own  bills  on  the  same 
correspondent,  and  as  the  bills  of  a  banker  or  ex- 
change-broker usually  sell  more  favourably  than 
those  of  a  private  merchant,  the  difference  of  rates 
between  his  sales  and  purchases  constitutes  his  profit. 

Bills  of  exchange  between  distant  markets  are 
usually  made  payable  at  a  certain  period  after  sight, 
those  between  near  markets  are  more  commonly  made 
payable  at  a  period  after  date.  Thus,  a  merchant 
in  New  York  or  Calcutta  draws  a  bill  on  this  coun- 
try at  sixty  or  ninety  days',  or  three  or  six  months' 
sight,  a  merchant  in  Paris  will  probably  draw  on  his 
correspondent  in  London  at  two,  three,  or  four 
months*  date.  In  the  former  case,  when  the  bill  is 
presented  for  acceptance,  the  drawee  writes  the  date 
on  which  it  is  presented  before  lus  name,  as  seen  in 
form  No.  3,  and  the  currency  of  the  bill  begins  with 
this  date,  not,  as  in  the  latter  case,  with  the  date  on 
which  the  bill  is  drawn.  Another  form  of  drawing 
a  bill,  which  may  now  be  considered  antiquated,  is 
drawing  at  usance.  The  habits  of  a  particular 
market  oonunonly  lead  to  bills  being  drawn  upon  it 
more  frequently  at  one  particular  term  of  currency 
than  at  any  other.  Bills  on  New  York,  for  example, 
being  frequently  drawn  at  sixty  days'  sight,  this 
ia  caJled  ^e  usance  of  New  York,  and  a  bLLl  drawn 
on  New  York  at  usance  would  be  payable  at  sixty 
dBpys'  sight.  Another  mode  more  useful,  though  now 
also  comparatively  rare,  is  drawing  at  par,  or  par  of 
exchange.  This  also  affects  the  period  the  bill  has 
to  run.  Exchange  is  at  par  between  two  countries 
when  a  certain  weight  and  fineness  of  the  coin  of  one 
country  exchanges  for  an  equal  weight  and  fineness  of 


the  coin  of  the  other,  or  when  the  exchange  is  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  tiie  weight  and  fineness  of  the  cur- 
rency. This  is  the  basis  of  drawing  at  par,  but  the 
practical  use  of  the  term  is  not  precisely  limited  to 
this  signification.  Assuming,  for  example,  that  the 
actual  rate  at  which  a  dollar  in  New  York  would 
exchange  for  sterling  money  is  4a.  2(2.,  it  may  hap. 
pen  that  sterling  money  is  worth  less  in  New  York 
than  in  London,  and  that  a  person  wishing  a  bill  on 
London  would  not  get  is.  2d.  for  his  dollar,  but  he 
may  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing  to  remit 
at  this  exact  rate;  he  therefore  proposes  to  pay  the 
exchange  not  in  a  direct  deduction  from  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  but  in  time.  A  bill  is  therefore  drawn, 
'Pay  to  A.  B.  £100  sterling,  the  equivalent  of  $480, 
at  par  of  exchange.'  The  acceptor  of  the  bill  oscu- 
lates the  exact  va^ue  at  time  of  presentation  of  $480 
in  sterling  money,  and  the  period  when  the  payment 
of  £100  would  be  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  this 
sum,  and  fixes  the  due  date  accordingly. 

Bills  of  exchange  are,  however,  usually  drawn  in 
the  currency  of  the  country  on  which  they  are  drawn, 
and  the  difference  of  exchange  between  this  country 
and  that  of  the  country  where  they  are  drawn  forms 
an  element  in  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  bill 
when  it  is  sold  or  remitted. 

Sometimes,  both  in  inland  and  foreign  bills,  instead 
of  the  general  expression,  'for  value  received,'  or, 
'value  as  advised,'  the  actual  merchandise  against 
which  the  bill  is  drawn  is  specified,  as  in  a  bill  drawn 

from  New  Orleans,  value  in  ^^  1  to  100,  100  Bales 

Cotton  ^  Calisto.  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  in 
this  way  does  not  necessarily  convey  a  Hen  upon  the 
goods,  but  in  particular  cases  it  may  have  important 
legal  consequences.  If,  for  example,  Uie  goods  were 
shipped  on  consignment,  that  is,  sent  to  a  foreign 
market  for  sale  on  account  of  the  shipper,  the  holder 
of  a  bill  drawn  by  the  shipper  in  tins  way  could,  if 
it  were  unpaid,  establish  a  lien  upon  the  goods  as 
against  the  creditors  of  the  consignee;  but  if  the 
goods  were  sold  by  the  shipper,  he  could  have  no 
prior  claim  against  the  creditors  of  the  purchaser. 

To  make  the  lien  upon  the  goods  against  which  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  drawn  perfect,  it  is  custonuuy  to 
attach  to  the  bill  what  are  called  shipping  docu- 
ments, that  is,  the  bills  of  lading  (see  below)  for  the 
goods,  and  sometimes  an  invoice  or  specification  of 
their  value.  The  purchaser  of  a  bill,  however,  has  no 
absolute  security  without  reliance  on  the  good  faith 
and  character  of  the  drawer. 

Much  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  as  to  the 
abuse  of  the  credit  conferred  by  the  use  of  bills. 
The  importance  of  this  credit  in  mercantile  trans- 
actions need  not  be  conunented  on,  nor  the  liability 
to  abuse  to  which  it  is  subject.  The  form  which  the 
reaction  against  abuses  has  recently  taken,  has  been 
that  of  opposition  to  long-dated  bills.  It  has  been 
the  practice,  for  example,  of  merchants  in  India  to 
draw  bills  against  produce  shipped  to  this  country  at 
six  months'  sight.  This  date  is  now  by  many  bankers 
and  brokers  considered  too  long,  and  bills  at  four 
months  are  more  acceptable.  To  restrict  credit  is 
necessarily  either  to  restrict  business  or  to  increase 
the  capitid  necessary  to  carry  it  on.  This  is  also  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  advocates  of  restriction. 
Much,  undoubtedly,  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  but 
to  any  one  who  reflects  carefully  on  the  matter  it 
will  probably  be  evident  that  a  mere  restriction  of 
the  length  of  credit  will  only  operate  arbitrarily,  and 
can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the  exercise  of  vigilance 
and  prudence  on  the  part  of  disoounteis.  The  length 
of  currency  U  no  criterion  of  the  soundness  of  bills, 
and  one  transaction  may  be  as  legitimate  at  six 
months,  or  even  at  twelve,  as  another  at  two. 
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When  A  bill  of  any  kind  reaches  maturity,  that  is, 
the  due  date  of  payment,  and  is  not  honoured,  or 
duly  paid,  it  must  be  noted  or  protested.  Protest- 
ing is  a  legal  form,  in  which  the  payee  is  declared 
responsible  for  all  consequences  of  the  non-payment 
of  the  bilL  Noting  is  a  temporary  form,  lued  as  a 
preliminary  to  protesting.  It  consists  in  a  record  by 
a  notary-public  of  the  presentation  of  the  bill,  and 
of  the  refusal  of  the  payee  to  honour  it.  When  a 
bill  is  noted,  the  extension  of  the  legal  protest  may 
be  delayed  for  a  period  of  six  months,  without  affect- 
ing any  right  of  the  holder,  but  unless  a  bill  is  noted 
for  non-payment  on  the  due  date,  the  endorsers  are 
freed  from  responsibility  to  pay  it.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change must  also  be  protested  for  non-acceptance 
before  proceeding  against  the  drawer  or  endorsers. 

In  determining  the  due  date  of  a  bill,  a  legal 
allowance,  varying  in  different  coimtries,  called  dat/8 
of  gracty  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  this 
country  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed  on  all  bills 
indiscriminately,  except  bills  drawn  on  demand, 
which  are  consequently  called  'orders,*  and  are 
written  on  a  penny  stamp,  whatever  be  their  amount. 
Until  recently  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  at  sight 
was  considered  a  bUl,  had  a  stamp  affixed  according 
to  its  value,  and  was  paid  three  days  after  sight. 
This  was  the  practice  at  least  in  Liverpool  and  other 
provincial  towns,  but  a  different  practice  having  come 
to  prevail  in  London,  the  metropolitan  usage  has 
now  been  adopted  uniformly,  and  all  such  bills  are 
treated  as  orders  on  demand.  In  France  days  of 
grace  are  abolished  by  the  article  135  of  the  Code 
de  Commerce.  In  other  countries  they  vary  con- 
siderably. 

A  biU  in  this  country  to  be  legal  must,  as  above 
noticed,  be  drawn  on  stamped  paper,  or  have  a  stamp 
affixed ;  and  a  foreign  bill,  before  being  negotiated, 
must  have  a  stamp  of  the  same  value  as  an  inland 
bill  affixed  to  it.  The  value  of  the  stamp  is  Id  for 
£5,  and  rises  at  fixed  stages  with  the  value  of  the 
bill  at  the  rate  of  It.  per  £100. 

The  laws  in  this  country,  in  regard  to  promissory 
notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  are  nearly  alike.  The 
term  of  prescription  on  bills  is  usually  understood 
to  be  six  years ;  some  modem  authorities,  however, 
maintain  that  a  bill  duly  protested  will  remain  in 
force  for  forty  years. 

Bill  of  Health,  a  certificate  or  instrument 
signed  by  consuls  or  other  proper  authorities,  de- 
livered to  the  masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  their 
clearing  out  from  all  ports  or  places  suspected  of 
being  particularly  subject  to  infectious  disorders, 
certifying  the  state  of  health  at  the  time  that  such 
ships  sailed.  A  dean  bill  imports  that  at  the  time 
that  the  ship  sailed  no  infectious  disorder  was  known 
to  exist.  A  suspected  bill,  commonly  called  a  touched 
patent  or  bill,  imports  that  there  were  rumours  of 
an  infectious  disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  actually 
appeared.  A  fotd  biU,  or  the  absence  of  clean  bills, 
imports  that  the  place  was  infected  when  the  vessel 
sailed.    (MacCulloch's  Com.  Die.)    See  Quasantine. 

Bill  or  Ladino  is  an  engagement  signed  by 
the  captain  or  owner  of  a  vessel,  acknowledging  the 
delivery  on  board  his  vessel  of  certain  specified  mer- 
chandise 'in  good  order  and  condition,*  and  imder- 
taking  to  deliver  them  *  in  like  good  order  and  con- 
dition' at  the  |)ort  of  destination.  The  particular 
conditions  of  the  contract  are  specified  in  the  bUl 
of  ladiIl;,^  There  arc  common  printed  forms  which 
are  UHually  adheretl  to,  but  additional  clauses  are 
often  added  by  the  owner  or  shipper,  and  many  large 
shippers,  and  particularly  ownen  of  vessels,  use  forms 
printed  for  themselves.  The  bill  of  lading  usually 
ppccifies  the  amtinut  and  term  of  pa}-ment  of  freight, 
which  is  sometimes  paid  on  shipment,  sometimes  on 


delivery  of  the  goods,  but  for  payment  of  which  the 
goods  are  held  as  a  lien.  Bills  of  lading  axe  uBDally 
drawn  in  sets  of  two,  three,  or  four  copies,  as  suit} 
the  convenience  of  the  shipper.  Each  copy  most  be 
written  on  a  sixpenny  stamp,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty 
potmds.  Plain  copies,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
set  and  have  no  validity^  as  documents,  may  be  used 
simply  as  copies.  Where  the  freight  is  unpaid,  ane 
stamped  copy,  called  the  freight  copy,  is  retained  by 
the  owner  as  representing  h£  lien.  Bills  of  Uding 
can  be  transferred  by  endorsextient  (see  Bill  or  £x* 
chanoe).  The  endorsement  toansfers  all  rights  and 
liabilities  under  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  original  holder 
or  consignee  (18  and  19  Vict.  cap.  iiL) 

BILLAnD-VABENNE,  Jagquzs-Nioolas,  a 
noted  French  revolutionist^  was  bom  at  BocheUe 
on  23d  April,  1756.  He  was  Iwed  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  having  oome  in  1785  to  Paris  to  practise 
as  advocate  in  the  Pariiament,  he  at  first  turned 
his  attention  to  literature,  and  composed  a  satirical 
comedy  and  an  opera.  Political  events  soon  began 
to  occupy  his  attention,  and  in  1789  three  treatisee 
appeared  from  his  pen,  entitled  respectively  Despo- 
tisme  des  Ministres  de  France;  Dernier  Coup  Port^ 
aux  Pr^jugdset  k  la  Superstition;  and  Le  Peintre  Poli- 
tique. Another  publication,  Ac^phalocratie,  whi^ 
appeared  in  1791,  subjected  him  to  a  jndiciil  pro- 
secution, and  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  « 
time.  He  emerged  from  his  retreat  on  the  triumph 
of  his  party  in  September,  1791,  and  having  been 
elected  a  member  in  1792  of  the  national  convention, 
he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  there  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  Jacobinical  zeaL  On  the  trial  of  the  king 
he  voted  for  execution  within  twenty-four  hours.  He 
contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  GixondistB,  and 
was  subsequently  chosen  president  of  the  conventiott 
and  member  of  the  oonomittee  of  public  safety,  and 
in  that  capacity  framed  the  Bulletin  des  Lou,  and 
assisted  in  organizing  the  revolutionaiy  government. 
In  1795,  on  a  reaction  having  taken  place  against 
the  ultra  party,  he  was  arrested,  and  along  with  Col- 
lot  d'Herbois  banished  to  Cayenne.  On  the  over- 
throw of  the  directorial  government  he  refused  the 
amnesty  ofifered  by  Bonaparte,  on  the  ground  that 
his  power  was  not  derived  from  the  people.  In  1816, 
on  tiie  restoration  of  Cayezme  to  France,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  take  refuge  at  Port-au-Prince,  in  the  island 
of  St  Domingo.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  support 
himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  original  profesaon  of 
law,  but  died  in  poverty  on  June  3, 1819. 

BILLIARDS,  a  well-known  game,  requiring  great 
skill  of  hand  and  eye.  BiUiwds  may,  indMd»  be 
said  to  rank  first  among  games  of  physical  skill  in 
respect  to  the  qualities  necessary  to  command  suc- 
cess in  it,  and  the  great  amount  of  experience  needed 
to  make  an  accomplished  player.  BilHards  is  said 
to  have  been  a  French  invention.  It  is  first  nofcioed 
as  a  fashionable  amusement  when  recommended  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  his  physicians.  It  has  readied  its 
present  state  by  successive  improvements,  which  are 
curiously  associated  in  the  French  annals  of  the 
game  with  the  successive  revolutions  in  the  histwy 
of  the  countiy.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  now  playe<l 
in  France  is  very  different  from  what  prevails  in  this 
country,  ours  apparently  being  the  antiquated  form 
of  the  game.  Tables  with  pockets,  the  conmum  form 
in  this  country,  are  now  in  France  'relegated  to  the 
remotest  villages.'  Carambolage,  or  the  cannon  game, 
as  it  is  colled  here,  is  now  Uie  favourite  game  in 
Fnmce. 

Billiards  is  played  with  ivory  baDs  on  a  flat  table, 
and  various  modes  of  play,  oonstitntinff  many  dis- 
tinct games,  are  ailopted,  according  to  &e  tastes  of 
the  players,  some  being,  as  already  hinted,  more  in 
favour  iu  one  country,  some  in  another.    The  cum- 
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mon  Knglwh  billiard-table  is  an  oblong,  about  12  feet 
by  6,  oovered  ivith  fine  and  veiy  smooth  green  cloth, 
and  surrounded  with  cushions  which  are  made  elas- 
tic, much  of  the  skill  of  the  game  consisting  in  calcu- 
lating the  rebound  of  the  biills  in  yarious  directions 
from  the  cushions.  Along  the  edges  of  the  table  are 
six  senucircular  holes  arranged  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  cushion,  through  which  the  balls  are  allowed 
to  drop  into  small  nets  called  pockets,  under  the 
sides  of  the  table.  The  pockets  are  placed  one  at 
each  comer  of  the  table,  and  two  opposite  each  other 
in  the  middle  of  the  long  sides.  Each  player  is  pro- 
Tided  with  a  cue  (formerly  a  mace)  to  strike  the 
baUs.  The  cue  is  an  instrument  of  wood  from  i  or 
5,  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  rounded  in  form,  and  tapering 
gradually  from  1^  inch  in  diameter  at  the  butt  to 
}  inch  or  less  at  the  point>  which  is  tipped  with 
leather  and  rubbed  with  chalk  to  make  find  stroke 
smooth. 

In  the  common  game,  which  elicits  the  greatest 
variety  of  skill,  two  players  engage.  Each  has  a 
white  ball,  one  distinguished  from  the  other  by  a 
spot,  and  a  red  ball  is  common  to  the  two  players. 
In  beginning  the  game,  the  red  ball  is  placed  on  a 
spot  near  one  end  of  the  table,  and  equidistant  from 
ihe  comer  pockets.  A  line  is  drawn  across  the  table 
at  the  other  end,  marking  off  a  space  called  baulk. 
In  this  space  a  semicircle  is  described,  out  of  which 
the  player,  in  commencing,  must  send  his  ball,  either 
striking  the  red  or  giving  his  opponent  a  'miss,'  that 
is,  playing  without  strikuig  the  red  ball,  which  scores 
one  against  him.  When  the  game  has  commenced, 
the  player  is  at  liberty  to  strike  at  either  his  oppo- 
nent's ball  or  the  red,  and  continues  to  play  as  long 
as  he  succeeds  in  scoring.  The  whole  of  an  unin- 
terrupted run  of  play  is  called  a  break. 

There  are  various  modes  of  scoring  in  the  common 
game.  When  a  player  strikes  both  balls  with  his 
own,  it  is  called  a  cannon,  and  counts  two;  when  he 
pockets  his  own  ball,  after  striking  another,  it  is  called 
a  losing  hazard,  and  counts  two  if  made  off  his  op- 
ponent's ball,  three  if  off  the  red;  when  he  pockets 
his  opponent's  ball  it  counts  two;  when  he  pockets 
the  red,  three.  These  strokes  are  called  winning 
hazards,  but  notwithstanding  this  name,  it  is  usually 
considered  bad  play  to  pocket  your  opponent's  ball, 
as  it  is  then  taken  off  the  table.  The  others  may  be 
restored  as  often  as  pocketed.  When  the  player 
fails  to  strike  either  ball,  it  scores  one  against  hrm; 
if  he  goes  into  a  pocket  without  striking,  it  scores 
three  against  him.  The  effect  of  a  stroke  at  billiards 
depends  on  so  many  conditions,  that  both  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  skill  are  required  to  make 
a  player  proficient.  The  force  of  the  stroke,  the 
point  of  the  ball  struck  with  the  cue,  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  player's  ball  with  the  object  ball,  the 
effect  of  recoil  from  the  cushions,  are  all  subject  of 
calculation,  and  constitute  a  th^ry  of  the  game  on 
which  many  treatises  have  been  written.  The  skill 
acquired  by  celebrated  players  is  very  great;  ama- 
teurs of  moderate  pretensions  usually  consider  a 
game  of  50  or  100  points  as  offering  sufficient  scope 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  skill,  but  great  players  will 
frequently  make  several  hxmdred  at  a  break. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  very  numerous,  and  as 
they  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  rooms  where  it  is 
played,  they  need  not  be  given  here. 

After  the  ordinary  game,  the  most  favourite  var- 
ieties in  this  countiT  are  pyramids  and  pool.  The 
former  is  so  called  m>m  the  position  in  which  the 
balls  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  It  is 
played  with  fifteen  balls ;  and  the  object  of  the  players 
is  to  try  who  will  pocket,  or  'pot,'  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  baUs.  Thus  the  pyramid-player  acquires 
a  greater  skill  in  potting  balls  from  every  variety 


of  position  than  the  billiard-player,  but  as  he  is 
limited  to  this  particular  stroke,  he  has  less  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  a  diversity  of  skilL  Pool  is 
also  a  game  of  potting,  but  is  played  somewhat 
differenSy.  It  is  a  favourite  game  with  those  who 
play  for  stakes,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  considered 
almost  exclusively  a  gambling  game.  It  embraces 
an  indefinite  number  of  players,  each  of  whom  is 
provided  with  a  ball  of  a  different  colour  from  any 
of  the  others.  They  play  in  succession,  and  each 
tries  to  pot  his  opponent's  ball.  If  he  succeeds  with 
one  he  goes  on  to  the  next;  if  he  fails,  another  player 
takes  his  turn,  playing  first  on  the  ball  of  the  last 
player.  There  are  &ob  two  points  which  a  pool- 
player  has  to  aim  at:  to  pot  as  many  balls  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  keep  his  ball  in  a  safe  position  rela- 
tively to  that  of  the  following  player,  as  the  player 
whose  ball  is  potted  has  to  pay  the  pexialty  prescribed 
by  the  game. 

BILLINGSGATE,  a  fish-market  in  London,  es- 
tablished in  1699,  and  held  every  lawful  day.  Every 
person  buying  fish  in  Billingsgate  Market  may  sell 
the  same  in  any  other  market  place  or  places  within 
the  city  of  London  or  elsewhere,  by  retail,  with  this 
condition,  that  none  but  fishmongers  be  permitted  to 
sell  in  fixed  shops  or  houses.  No  person  or  persons 
shall  purchase  at  Billingsgate  any  quantity  of  fish 
to  be  divided  by  lots  or  in  shares  amongst  any  fish- 
mongers or  other  persons,  in  order  to  be  afterwards 
put  to  sale  by  retail  or  otherwise;  nor  shall  any  fish^ 
monger  engross,  or  buy  in  the  said  market,  any  quan- 
tity of  fish,  but  what  shall  be  for  his  own  sale  or 
use,  under  the  penalty  of  £20.  No  person  is  to  have 
in  his  possession,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  spawn  of  fish, 
or  fish  imsizable  or  out  of  season. — (86  Geo.  III.  cap. 
cxviii.)  The  minimum  size  of  the  lobsters  to  be  sold 
at  Billingsgate  is  fixed  by  statute. 

By  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  cviL,  no  fish  of  foreign  taking  or 
curing,  or  in  foreign  vessels,  is  to  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture, 
except  turbots  and  lobsters,  stock-fish,  live  eels,  an- 
chovies, sturgeon,  botargo,  and  caviare.  Eresh  fish 
of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British  ships,  and 
turbot,  however  taken  or  imported,  may  be  landed 
without  report,  entry,  or  warrant.  The  importation 
of  all  kinds  of  fish  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 
permitted  on  payment  of  duties  in  1842,  and  in  1853 
all  duties  on  the  importation  were  repealed.  The 
fish  trade  since  the  latter  date  has  been  oompleteW 
free. 

From  the  character,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  Bil- 
lingsgate fish-dealers,  the  term  BiUirtgsgate  is  ap- 
plied generally  to  coarse  and  violent  language. 

BILLINGTON,  Elizabeth,  the  most  distin- 
guished female  singer  of  her  day  in  England.  She 
was  bom  in  England,  of  a  Saxon  family,  her  maiden 
name  being  WeichselL  She  made  her  appearance  as 
a  singer  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at  sixteen  mar- 
ried Mr.  BiUington,  a  double-bass.  She  made  her 
cUbut  as  an  operatic  singer  in  Dublin,  and  after- 
wards appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  where  she  se- 
cured an  engagement  for  the  remainder  of  the  season 
for  £1000,  the  manager  giving  her  two  benefits. 
She  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  Bianchi  composed 
the  opera  of  Inez  de  Castro  expressly  for  her  perfor- 
mance at  Naples.  She  married  again  in  1799,  and 
retired  from  public  life  in  1809.  She  quitted  Eng- 
land in  1817,  and  died  in  the  Venetian  territory  in 
the  following  year. 

BILSA.    See  BmiaA. 

BILSON,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine,  bom  at  Win- 
chester, 1536,  was  educated  at  Winchester  School, 
and  after  completing  his  studies  at  03cford,  became 
successively  head-master  of  the  school,  and  canon  of 
the  church  of  Winchester.     In  15S5  he  published 
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a  work  entitled  The  True  Difference  between  Chris- 
tian Submission  and  Anti-Christian  Kebellion,  intend- 
ed mainly  to  defend  the  government  and  policy  of 
Elizabeth;  and  in  1593  another  work,  entitled  The 
Perpetual  Government  of  the  Churuh,  still  considered 
one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  Episcopacy.  In  1596 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  was  trans- 
lated in  the  following  year  to  Winchester.  In  1603 
Bilson  preached  the  coronation  sermon  before  King 
James,  and  in  1604  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
celebrated  conference  at  Hampton  Court.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  executed  during  the  reign  of  James, 
was  partly  submitted  to  his  revision.  He  died  in 
1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  side  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

BILSTON,  a  town,  England,  in  Staffordshire,  8 
miles  B.E.  from  Wolverhampton.  It  extends  along 
a  height  for  nearly  2  miles,  and  becomes  consincuous 
at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  smoke  of  the  nu- 
merous engines  and  furnaces  employed  in  its  exten- 
sive manufactures.  These  consist  chiefly  of  iron 
bars,  iron  and  brass  castings,  iron  wire,  machinery, 
steam-engines,  coarse  pottery,  and  tin,  japanned  and 
enamelled  wares  of  every  kind.  A  particularly  fine 
sand  for  casting,  and  a  very  hard  stone,  suitable  for 
grindstones,  are  obtained  abundantly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   Pop.  in  1871,  24,188. 

BINAB,  a  town,  Persia,  province  of  Azerbijan, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sofi  Chai,  55  miles  B.s.w. 
from  Tabreez,  and  8  miles  E.  of  Lake  Urumia.  It 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  is  one  of 
the  neatest  and  cleanest  towns  of  Persia,  having 
several  good  caravansaries  and  a  bazaar.  It  is  sur- 
rounded for  many  miles  by  orchards  and  vineyards; 
and  from  its  mild  climate  is  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  grapes,  vast  quantities  of  which  are 
exported  to  Tabreez.     Pop.  about  7500. 

BINDRABUND,  a  large  town,  India,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  35  miles  y.N.w.  of  the  town  of  Agra,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  famous  as  the 
scene  of  the  youthful  sports  of  Krishna,  who  has 
still  many  temples  here.  Among  these,  which  are 
often  in  a  very  remarkable  style  of  architecture,  is 
a  cruciform  pagoda,  which  is  one  of  the  most  massy 
and  elaborate  workis  of  Brahminical  superstition. 

BINGEN,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine, 
and  the  right  of  the  Nahe,  opposite  the  village  of 
Biidesheim.  Bingen  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  by  whom  it  was  called  Vincum  or  Bingium. 
The  bridge  over  the  Nahe  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Druaus,  and  bears  his  name.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  Uie  remains  of  a  castle,  where  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  1105,  and  the 
Mausethunn  or  Mouse-tower,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  the  scene  of  an  ancient  legend.  A  dangerous 
passage  in  the  Rhine,  called  the  Bingerloch,  haa  re- 
cently been  opened  up  by  the  blasting  of  sunken 
rocks,  leaving  a  channel  of  210  feet  wide.  Bingen 
is  the  market  for  the  sale  of  wines  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  which,  particularly  tiiose  of  Biides- 
heim, are  much  esteemed.  It  haa  recently  declined 
in  population,  which  is  now  5936. 

BINGHAM,  Joseph,  bom  at  Wakefield,  York- 
shire, in  1668,  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  at 
Oxford,  and  devoted  hia  attention  particularly  to 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  He  left  the  university  to 
become  curate  of  Headbonm- Worthy,  near  Winches- 
ter, and  there,  while  possessed  of  a  scanty  living  on 
which  hia  numerous  family  could  barely  subsist,  had 
the  merit  of  composing  one  of  the  most  learned  works 
of  which  hia  church  can  boast.  This  work  on  Chris- 
tian Antiquities  was  publiahed  in  eight  vols.  8vo, 
and  is  still  a  standaixi  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.    Bingham  died  in  1723. 


BINGHAMPTON,  a  town.  United  StatM,  capital 
of  Broome  county,  state  of  New  York,  80  miles  from 
Syracuse,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenango  and  Sus- 
quehanna rivers.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and  is 
a  prosperous  and  active  place,  with  eighteen  churches, 
two  banks,  numerous  schools,  and  other  establish- 
ments. The  town  of  Chenango  is  now  included 
within  it.     Pop.  in  1870,  12,692. 

BINGLEY,  the  Garrick  of  the  Dutch  stage,  was 
bom  at  Eotterdam,  in  1775,  of  English  parents  in 
good  circumstances.  He  discovered  an  invincible 
inclination  for  the  stage,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
joined  the  company  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated Corver,  who  was  his  first  instructor.  In  1779, 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  he  made  hia 
dUhid  on  the  stage  of  Amsterdam.  The  public  odium 
was  then  excited  against  England  on  account  of  its 
ships  having  captured  veweU  under  the  Dutch  fla^ 
without  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  and  Bingley 
was  unfavourably  received  on  account  of  his  English 
descent.  But  he  soon  conquered  this  prejudice  by 
his  periormance  of  Achilles,  in  the  trs^^y  of  the 
same  name,  and  from  that  time  he  continued  to  be 
the  favourite  of  the  public.  He  was  also  so  well 
acquainted  .with  the  French  language  as  to  appear 
successfully  in  the  French  theatres  of  Amsterdam 
and  the  Ha^e  by  the  side  of  the  great  French 
actors  who,  while  on  their  tour  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proving themselves,  used  to  visit  the  Netherlands. 
In  1796  he  was  director  of  a  company  of  actors,  who 
played  principally  at  Botterdam  and  the  Hi^ue,  but 
also  visited  other  cities  of  Holland.  Meanwhile  he 
was  always  ready  to  perform  at  the  tiieatre  in  Am- 
sterdam, in  such  parts  as  could  only  be  acted  by 
himself.  One  of  his  last  representations,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  great  actress  Wattier  Ziesenis, 
was  the  part  of  Famese,  in  LsJain's  tragedy  of  Maria, 
acted  in  1818  before  the  royal  family.  In  the  same 
year  he  died  at  the  Hague. 

BINNACLE,  or  Bittacle,  a  case  or  box  which 
contains  the  compass  for  steering  a  ship,  and  ligfits 
to  show  the  compaas  at  night.  In  ships  steered  by  a 
wheel  it  is  common  to  have  two  binnacles,  or  a  doable 
binnacle,  for  the  convenience  of  the  steersman,  on 
either  side  of  the  wheel ;  but  in  this  case  the  com- 
passes affect  each  other's  direction,  and  thus  render 
the  ship's  course  uncertain. 

BINOMIAL,  in  algebra,  a  quantity  consisting  of 
two  terms  or  members,  connected  by  the  sign  +  or 
— .  The  binomial  theorem  is  that  celebrated  for- 
mula which  teaches  to  find  any  power  of  a  given 
binomial  a  +  6,  by  means  of  the  two  terms  a  and  6, 
and  of  the  exponent  of  the  power.  Thia  theorem, 
frequently  called  the  NeiBtonian  theorem^  on  which 
the  system  of  analysis  is  principally  founded,  i^-as 
known,  as  far  as  relates  to  integral  positive  expon- 
ents, to  several  mathematicians  before  Newton.  But 
Newton  was  the  first  who  taught  its  amplication  to 
fractional  and  negative  exponents;  and  this  dis- 
covery, one  of  the  most  important  of  those  made  by 
that  great  man,  is  engraved  upon  his  tombstone. 

BIOLOGY  (Gr.  &to«,  life),  a  comprehensive  term 
for  those  departments  of  science  that  treat  of  livinai: 
beings,  including  under  this  head  both  a«iwiaJ«  ain) 
plants.  It  therefore  comprehends  both  botany  and 
zoology,  in  all  their  details.  See  theee  artides.  an«i 
also  Cells,  Chemistry  (OROAinc),  Evolution,  GEyr- 
RATioN  (Spontaneous),  Life,  Phtsioloot,  Photo- 
plasm,  Selection  (Natural),  &c, 

BION,  bom  in  Smyrna,  or  in  its  neighboorhood  ; 
a  Grecian  pastoral  poet,  of  whose  life  no  account  in 
to  be  found.  The  elegy  which  Moechua,  hia  friend 
and  disciple,  composed  on  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
seems  to  imply  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Theocritus,  and  died  of  poison.     He  probably  Ured 
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in  Sicily  or  Magna  Grecia.  Among  the  few  poems 
written  by  him  which  have  descended  to  our  times, 
his  elegy  on  Adonis  is  considered  as  the  best.  The 
poems  of  Bion,  together  with  those  of  Moschus,  are 
generally  found  as  an  appendix  to  the  idyk  of 
Theocritus.  They  have  been  published  separately 
by  Fr.  Jacobs  (Gotlia,  1796);  Gilbert  Wakefield 
{London,  1795) ;  and  J.  C.  F.  Maass  (Leipzig,  180)). 

BION  OF  BoBTSTHENES,  a  Greek  philosopher  con- 
temporary with  Erastosthenes,  bom  B.c.  275,  and 
with  Zeno  the  Stoic.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
Athens,  first  under  Crates  of  the  Cynic  school,  then 
took  lessons  of  Theodorus,  sumamed  the  Atheist; 
and  at  last,  considering  his  studies  completed,  set  up 
for  himself.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  his 
opinions  were,  as  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  numer- 
ous writings  have  been  preserved ;  but  he  was  accused 
of  Atheism,  and  apparently  on  good  ground,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  regarded  all  questions  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  gods  and  divine  providence  as  indiffer- 
ent. He  died  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea  about  B.C.  241. 
^Another  Bion,  who  lived  at  Abdera,  and  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Democritus,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  mathematician,  and  is  said  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  that  there 
were  countries  in  the  world  where  the  year  consists 
only  of  a  single  day  and  a  single  night,  each  lasting 
for  six  months.  He  must  therefore  have  been  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  spherical  form  of  the  globe 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Unfortunately 
nothiner  more  is  Imown  of  his  history. 

BIOPLASM.    See  Protoplasm. 

BIOT,  Edouard  Constant,  an  eminent  Chinese 
scholar,  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Biot,  celebrated  for  his 
mathematical,  physicid,  and  astronomical  labours, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1803,  attended  the  College  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  in  1822  became  a  pupil  in  the 
Polytechnic  School.  After  accompanying  his  father 
on  a  scientific  tour  to  Italy  in  1824-25,  he  imdertook 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Lyons  to  St. 
Etienne,  the  first  in  France.  Having  fallen  into  bad 
health  he  retired  from  active  life,  and  began  to  de- 
vote his  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese,  a  subject 
which  he  prosecuted  with  an  industry  which  certainly 
shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  1850,  after  he  had 
succeeded  to  Joubert's  place  in  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  was  the  author  of  the  interesting 
work,  De  I'Abolition  de  I'Esclavage  Ancienne  en 
Occident  (Paris,  1840).  As  the  fruit  of  his  studies 
on  China  he  published  mmierous  articles  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants  and  Journal  Asiatique,  as  well 
as  several  larger  works,  more  especially  Dictionnaire 
des  Koms,  Anciens  et  Modemes,  des  Villes  et  Arron- 
dissements  de  I'Empire  Chinois  (Paris,  1842),  and 
Sssai  Biur  I'Histoire  de  I'lnstraction  Publique  en 
Chine.  His  varied  acquirements  enabled  him  to 
draw  and  work  up  from  the  Chinese  documents 
materials  which  a  mere  philologist  would  have  been 
unable  to  turn  to  any  good  account.  Besides  trans- 
lations of  Chinese  works — for  example,  the  Historico- 
Chronological  Tchou-chou-ni-kien  (Paris,  1842),  and 
the  Astronomical  Tcheou-pei — ^he  wrote  a  Notice  sur 
quelques  Proced^  Industriels  connus  en  Chine,  an 
17me  Si^e;  an  Examen  de  di verses  Series  de  Facts 
relatif s  au  Climat  de  la  Chine ;  and  Chine  et  Indo- 
Chine.  The  printing  of  his  translation  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Geography,  Theou-li,  was  interrupted  for 
some  time  by  his  death. 

•  BIOT,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
mathematicians  and  physicists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Paris,  2lBt  April,  1774,  and  died 
there  3d  Feb.  1862.  He  was  educated  in  the  Poly- 
technic School,  and  at  first  entered  the  artillery  ser- 
vice, but  soon  left  it  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the 

study  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.   After 
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teaching  physics  for  some  years  at  Beauvais,  he  be- 
came  professor  of  the  same  subject  in  the  College  de 
France  in  1800,  and  in  1803  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1804  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Observatory  of  Paris,  and  in  1806  was 
made  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes.  In 
1809  he  became  also  professor  of  physic{J  astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  WiUi  the  exception  of 
three  journeys,  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian — viz.  to 
Spain  in  1806-8,  to  Scotland,  Orkneys,  and  Shetland 
in  1817,  and  to  Spain  and  Italy  in  1824-25 — ^his  whole 
life  was  quietly  passed  in  study  and  teaching.  He 
published  some  excellent  text-books,  which  became 
widely  known  beyond  France,  such  as  the  Essai  de 
G^om^trie  Analytique ;  Traits  de  Physique  i^xp^ri- 
mentale  et  Math^matique;  and  Traits  El^mentaire  de 
Physique  Exp^rimentale,  as  well  as  works  on  the  astro- 
nomy of  the  ancient  Egjrptians,  Indians,  and  Chinese. 
His  most  valuable  contributions  to  science,  however, 
are  chiefly  contained  in  communications  to  learned 
societies  and  periodicals.  There  are  few  branches  of 
physics  which  were  not  advanced  by  his  labours ;  and 
in  optics  especially  he  made  some  valuable  investiga- 
tions, particularly  in  connection  with  refraction  and 
polarization. 

BIB,  or  Beeb  (anciently  Birtha),  a  town,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  62  miles  n.s.  Aleppo,  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  here 
about  600  yards  wide,  and  10  to  12  feet  deep.  The 
town  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall,  with 
towers  at  the  angles,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes. 
The  streets  are  narrow  but  clean.  In  the  centre,  on 
a  steep  rock,  is  an  old  ruined  fortification.  The 
rocks  on  which  Bir  is  built  are  of  chalk,  and  the 
houses  of  the  same  material,  the  whiteness  of  which 
in  bright  sunshine  is  painful  to  the  eyes.  Bir  has 
long  been  the  point  where  caravans  and  travellers 
from  Aleppo  to  Orfah,  Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  and  Per- 
sia, cross  the  Euphrates.     Pop.  5000  to  6000. 

BIKAGUE,  Bj&n£  de,  bom  at  Milan  of  a  distin- 
guished family  in  1507,  incurred  the  hostility  of 
Louis  Sforza  the  duke,  and  sought  an  asylum  in 
France,  where  Francis  I.  received  him  favourably, 
made  him  councillor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
governor  of  Lyonnais,  and  sent  him  to  the  Coundl 
of  Trent.  Under  Charles  IX.  his  advancement  was 
still  more  rapid,  and  in  1570  he  was  made  keeper  of 
the  seals.  In  this  capacity  he  was  a  party  in  the 
secret  council  at  which  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  oi^ganized.  His  character  well  fitted  him 
to  be  a  leader  in  that  infamous  atrocity;  and  he  was 
generally  believed  to  have  repeatedly  employed  poison 
to  rid  himself  and  his  patroness,  Catharine  de'Medici, 
of  persons  who  stood  in  their  way.  With  aU  his 
wickedness,  however,  he  managed  to  play  the  hypo- 
crite, and  with  so  much  success  that  he  was  made  a 
cardinal  in  1578,  and  besides  held  the  bishopric  of 
Lavaur  and  several  rich  abbeys.  He  died  Chancellor 
of  France  in  1583. 

BIBCH  (Bet'ula)^  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Betulaceee,  which  comprises  only 
the  birches  and  alders.  The  principal  habitats  of  the 
trees  of  this  order  are  Europe,  Northern  Asia^  the 
Himalayas,  and  North  America.  The  conunon  birch 
is  indigenous  throughout  the  north,  and  on  high 
situations  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  extremely 
hardy,  and  only  one  or  two  other  species  of  trees  ap- 
proach so  near  to  the  north  pole.  There  are  two 
varieties  natives  of  Britain,  Betula  (dba^  and  B.  ailha 
pendula,  or  weeping-birch ;  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
more  valuable  and  omamentaL  When  a  plant  it 
may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  touch,  its  bark 
being  covered  over  with  rough  exudations,  while  that 
of  the  common  tree  is  soft  and  velvety.    Each  variety 
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is  found  exclusively  in  some  districts,  but  frequently 
they  are  interspersed.  Throughout  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  birch  is  often 
found  in  extensive  coppice  on  rocky  elevations,  where 
no  other  ligneous  plant  is  to  be  met  with.  It  also 
stands  in  glens  and  ravines,  adorning  the  margins 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  the  sUvery  whiteness  of  its 
trunk  and  the  light  and  airy  habit  of  its  spray  form 
scenes  beautiful  and  interesting,  even  in  the  absence 
of  every  other  tree.  Though  it  is  often  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  alder  on  swampy  ground,  yet  few 
trees  more  successfully  resist  drought.  Adapting 
itself  to  various  soils  and  situations,  it  possess^  a 
wider  range  than  any  other  plant.  It  is  well  suited 
to  form  a  cover  on  ground  from  which  Scotch  pine 
timber  has  been  recently  removed ;  the  exuviae, 
which  always  overspread  such  places,  though  hostile 
to  plants  in  general,  are  favourable  to  tike  birch, 
which  commonly  springs  up  and  becomes  the  succes- 
sor of  the  pine.  The  conmion  tree,  where  it  grows 
wild,  attains  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  and  the 
weeping  variety  about  40  feet ;  but  both  sorts  rise 
to  a  much  greater  height  when  formed  into  planta- 
tions, particularly  when  interspersed  with  other  trees. 
Some  of  the  finest  weeping-birches  in  Britain  stand 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Findhom,  near  Forres,  in 
Morayshire;  these  are  60  feet  high,  with  trunks 
upwards  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  display  pendent 
masses  of  spray  10  feet  in  length,  adding  a  graceful 
variety  of  verdure  to  scenes  in  themselves  of  great 
beauty.  Although  the  birch  is  considered  by  no 
means  a  valuable  tree,  yet  its  wood,  which  is  light  in 
colour,  and  firm  and  tough  in  texture,  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Not  long  ago,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  the  birch  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
universal  wood,  and  was  used  by  the  Highlanders  for 
every  purpose.  They  made  their  beds,  diairs,  tables, 
dishes,  and  spoons  of  it,  and  even  manufactured 
ropes  and  horse-harness  by  heating  and  twisting  its 
spray.  The  brushwood  is  used  in  forming  wicker 
fences  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  cattle  and  sheep,  in 
thatching  cottages,  and  in  forming  brooms  or  besoms. 
The  wood  is  largely  used  for  fish-casks  and  hoops, 
and  for  smoking  hams  and  herrings.  Turners  use  it 
for  trenchers,  bowls,  ladles,  and  other  wooden  ware. 
Ox-yokes,  small  screws,  women's  shoe-heels,  pattens, 
and  in  France  wooden  shoes  are  made  of  it.  Birdi- 
trees  are  not  imf  requently  planted  along  with  hazels, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  wood  to  be  converted  into 
charcoal  for  foiges.  This  charcoal  is  much  esteemed, 
and  the  soot  which  is  formed  on  burning  the  wood 
constitutes  a  good  black  substance  for  printers'  ink. 
Nearly  all  the  other  parts  are  applicable  to  useful 
purposes.  The  bark  is  employed  in  the  tanning  of 
leather,  and  by  fishermen  for  preserving  their  nets 
and  cordage.  The  navigators  of  the  river  Volga 
construct  of  it  portable  boats,  cradles,  &c.  The  North 
American  Indians  use  it  for  canoes,  boxes,  buckets, 
baskets,  kettles,  and  dishes,  curiously  joining  it  to- 
gether with  threads  made  of  roots  of  the  cedar-tree. 
It  is  serviceable  in  dyeing  a  yellow  colour.  In  Norway 
it  is  dried,  ground,  mixed  with  meal,  and  boiled  with 
other  food  for  swine.  The  houses  or  huts  in  many 
parts  of  the  v.  of  Europe  are  covered  with  the 
outward  and  thicker  part  of  the  bark,  instead  of 
slates  or  tiles.  It  is  spun  into  a  coarse  kind  of  ropes, 
woven  into  shoes  and  hats,  and  in  Kamtschatka  even 
made  into  drinking-cups.  The  Laplanders  fasten 
together  large  pieces  of  it  to  keep  oif  the  rain. 
Abounding  in  resinous  matter,  slices  of  the  bark  are 
sometimes  tied  together  to  make  torches.  During 
a  scarcity  of  com  it  has,  in  several  instances,  been 
ground  with  bread  com,  and  sucoewfuUy  used  as  food 
for  men.  The  leaves  afford  a  yellow  dye.  The  sap, 
from  the  amount  of  sugar  it  contains,  affords  a  kind 


of  agreeable  wine.  Birch-wine  is  produ(»d  by  the 
tree  being  tapped  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  dur- 
ing warm  weather,  in  the  end  of  spring  or  begixming 
of  summer,  when  the  sap  runs  most  copiously.  It  is 
recorded  that  during  the  siege  of  Hamburg,  in  1^14, 
many  birch-trees  in  that  vicinity  were  destroyed  in 
this  manner  by  the  Russian  soldiers.  The  dwarf 
birch,  JBetula  nana^  is  a  low  shrub,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land and  of  some  other  countries  in  Europe.  Several 
kinds  of  the  tree  with  large  leaves,  and  likely  to 
attain  a  greater  size  in  this  country  than  any  of  the 
native  sorts,  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from 
America ;  among  them  Betxda  Unta^  or  the  cherry- 
birch  of  JPennsylvania,  appears  to  yield  the  larj^est 
and  most  valuable  timber.  Its  wood  is  fine-graiue<.1, 
and  is  often  made  into  furniture.  The  black  birch 
{B.  nigra),  of  the  same  country,  also  produces  hard 
and  valuable  timber. 

BIRCH,  Thokas,  an  industrious  bistorian  and 
biographer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  bom 
in  London  in  1705,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  Quaker, 
practised  the  occupation  of  a  coffee-mill  maker,  to 
which  the  son  also  was  destined.  "^  E[is  early  taste  for 
reading  induced  him  to  prefer  a  literary  Hfe,  which 
he  was  permitted  to  choose  on  condition  of  supporting 
himself  by  his  own  exertions.  He  accordingly,  after 
some  previous  tuition,  became  usher  in  three  different 
schools,  and  then  went  to  Ireland  with  Dean  Smed- 
ley.  Having  lef^  the  Quakers,  he  took  orders  in  the 
church  in  1730,  and  obtained  in  1732  a  living  in 
Essex,  through  the  patronage  of  the  attorney-general, 
afterwards  Lord  Hardwicke.  In  1784  he  engaged 
with  some  coadjutors  in  writing  the  General  Histori- 
cal and  Critical  Dictionaiy,  founded  on  that  of  Bay le, 
and  completed,  in  ten  vols,  fol.,  in  1741.  He  sabee- 
quently  obtained  various  prefexments  in  the  churdi. 
in  January,  1766,  he  was  lolled  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  on  the  road  between  London  and  Hampstead. 
Birch  had  formed  very  extensive  manuscript  oollec^ 
tions,  which,  together  with  his  library  c^  printed 
books,  he  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum.  He 
produced  a  Luge  number  of  historical  and  biographi- 
cal works  in  the  course  of  his  laborious  life,  and  acsrved 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  literature.  He  collected 
fully  and  faithfully,  but  without  much  discrimination, 
materials  relating  to  the  various  subjects  of  his  re- 
search which  are  calculated  to  afford  important 
assistance  to  writers  possessed  of  more  taste  and 
judgment.  Johnson  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  hizn 
for  literary  information,  and  for  many  years  oozree- 
ponded  with  him. 

BIRD,  Edwabd,  R.A.,  an  English  painter,  b(im 
at  Wolverhampton,  1772,  died  at  Bristol,  1S19.  He 
excelled  in  comic  subjects.  The  Marquis  of  Stafford 
patronized  him.  He  was  appointed  historical  painter 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

BIRD,  John,  a  celebrated  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  bom  in  1709,  died  in  1776.  Among 
his  instruments  are  the  celebrated  Greenwich  quatt- 
rant,  which  was  used  by  Bradley  and  Maskelyne, 
and  the  mural  quadrant  of  the  £oole  Militaire  at 
Paris,  employed  by  D'Agelet  and  Lalaade  in  deter- 
mining the  declinations  of  50,000  stars.  Hia  niy^ 
riority  to  all  other  makers  of  his  day  is  strikiii^lv 
established  by  the  fact  that  in  1767  the  Board  Jf 
Longitude  paid  him  £500  on  his  agreeing  to  take  an 
apprentice,  instruct  other  persons  as  required,  and 
furnish  upon  oath  descriptions  and  plates  of  his 
methods. ^Williav,  one  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
posers of  sacred  music,  was  bom  about  1540,  becam* 
a  pupil  of  Thomas  Tallis,  and  jointly  with  his  masu-r 
was  appointed  organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  dicvl 
in  1623.  That  ho  was  one  of  the  greatest  maat<:r% 
of  his  art  is  generally  acknowledged;  and  were  any 
proof  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  his 
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Non  Nobis  Domine,  "which,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  maintains  its  ground  almost 
without  a  rival. 

BIRD-CATCHING,  the  art  of  taking  birds  or 
wild  fowL  Birds  of  aU  kinds  were  formerly  very 
generally,  and  are  still  in  some  districts,  caught  by 
intoxication.  The  substance  usually  employed  is  a 
mixture  of  the  lees  of  wine  and  hemlock- juice,  em- 
ployed as  a  menstruum  for  a  certain  portion  of  wheat 
which  is  to  be  steeped  in  it,  and  afterwards  thrown 
over  the  spot  where  the  birds  in  question  are  known 
to  resort :  having  eaten  of  this  mixture,  they  wiU 
soon  become  inebriated,  and  drop  down  without  sense. 

Pheasants  are  often  taken  by  night  in  a  way  not 
dissimilar:  the -flame  of  sulphur  being  held  under 
the  trees  on  which  they  are  observed  to  perch,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  fall  down  in  tiie  same 
manner  from  suffocation. 

Birds  are  also  taken  by  a  lamp  or  lantern,  hand- 
bell and  net;  which  method  is  employed  in  open 
champaign  countries,  and  in  stubble-fields,  especially 
wheat  stubble-fields,  from  the  middle  of  October  to 
the  end  of  March.  The  method  is  as  follows: — At 
nighty  when  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  moon  does  not 
shlae,  take  a  low  bell,  which  must  be  of  a  deep 
and  hollow  sound,  and  of  such  a  size  that  a  man 
may  carry  it  conveniently  with  one  hand ;  its  sound 
l)eing  that  of  a  sheep's  bell  while  it  feeds:  you  must 
also  have  a  box,  much  like  a  large  lantern,  about 
1}  foot  square,  big  enough  for  two  or  three  great 
lights  to  be  set  in  it;  let  the  box  be  lined  with 
tin,  with  one  side  open  to  cast  forth  the  light:  fix 
this  box  to  your  breast  to  carry  before  you,  and  the 
light  will  extend  a  great  distance,  whereby  you  may 
see  anything  that  is  on  the  ground,  and  consequently 
the  birds  that  roost  there.  Have  two  men  with  you, 
one  on  each  side;  but  a  little  behind  you,  that  they 
may  not  be  within  the  reflection  of  the  light  that  the 
lantern  or  box  casts  forth;  and  each  of  them  must  be 
provided  with  a  hand -net  of  about  3  or  4  feet 
square,  fixed  to  a  long  stick,  and  carried  in  their 
hands;  so  that  when  either  of  them  sees  any  bird 
on  his  side  he  may  lay  his  net  over  them,  and  take 
them  up  with  aa  little  noise  and  bustle  as  possible. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  sound  of  the  low  bell 
makes  the  birds  lie  close  and  not  dare  to  stir  while 
you  put  your  nets  over  them,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Ugfat  is  so  terrible  to  them  as  to  overpower  them 
equally.  If  you  practise  this  sport  by  yourself,  carry 
the  low  beU  in  one  hand,  as  before  directed,  and  in 
the  other  a  hand-net,  about  2  feet  broad  and  3  feet 
long,  with  a  handle  to  it)  to  be  laid  on  them  as  you 
^py  them  out.  Some  like  this  way  better  than  the 
former.  There  are  some  who,  instead  of  fixing  the 
light  to  their  breast  as  aforesaid,  tie  the  low  bell  to 
their  girdle,  by  a  string  which  hangs  to  their  knees, 
and  ti^e  motions  of  which  cause  t^e  bell  to  strike; 
they  carry  the  light  in  their  hand,  extending  the  arm 
l>efore  Uiem;  but  the  lantern  or  box  must  not  be  so 
lai^  as  that  which  is  fixed  to  the  breast. 

Birds  are  alsa  taken  by  night  in  open  countries, 
with  a  long  trammel-net,  much  like  the  net  used  for 
the  low  bdl,  both  in  shape,  size,  and  mesh.  This 
net  is  to  be  spread  upon  ite  ground;  the  lower  end 
being  plumbed  should  lie  dose,  while  the  upper  end 
being  kept  suspended  at  the  two  comers,  it  is  trailed 
along  the  road  at  about  a  yard  in  height.  Then 
»t  each  end  of  the  net  must  be  cturied  several  blaz- 
ing lights  of  fire,  such  as  have  been  described  before; 
"by  which  the  attendants,  with  long  poles,  must  raise 
xip  the  birds  as  they  proceed,  and  as  they  ascend 
under  the  nets  take  them. 

Birds,  and  especially  of  the  smaller  kinds,  are  also 
^Aken  by  bird-Ume.  In  using  bird-lime  take  your 
jrods,  and  warm  them  gently  over  the  fire;  next  take 


your  lime  and  wind  it  about  the  top  of  your  rods, 
then  draw  your  rods  asunder  from  one  another,  and 
close  them  again,  continually  plying  and  working 
them  together,  till  by  smearing  one  upon  another, 
you  have  equally  bestowed  on  each  rod  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime.  If  you  lime  any  strings,  do  it  when 
the  lime  is  very  hot  and  thin,  besmearing  the  strings 
on  all  sides  by  folding  them  together  and  unfolding 
them  again.  Straws  must  likewise  be  limed  when 
the  lime  is  very  hot,  taking  as  many  as  you  can  well 
grasp  in  your  hand,  and  tossing  and  working  them 
before  the  fire  till  they  are  all  besmeared,  every 
straw  having  its  due  proportion  of  lime;  having  so 
done,  put  them  up  in  cases  of  leather  for  use.  With 
the  twigs  thus  limed  you  may  catch  snipes  and  field- 
fares ;  but  the  smaller  birds  which  frequent  hedges 
and  ditches  may  be  taken  with  much  greater  ease. 
For  this  last  purpose  cut  down  the  main  branch  or 
bough  of  any  bushy  tree,  whose  branches  and  twigs 
are  long,  thick,  smooth,  and  straight,  without  either 
pricks  or  knots,  of  wluch  the  wHlow  or  birch  tree 
are  the  best;  when  you  have  picked  it  and  trimmed 
it  from  all  superfluities,  and  made  the  twigs  neat 
and  clean,  take  the  best  bird-lime,  well  mixed  and 
wrought  together  with  goose  or  capon's  grease,  and 
having  warmed  it,  lime  every  twig  therewith  within 
four  fiingers  of  the  bottom.  The  body  whence  the 
branches  have  their  rise  must  be  untouched  with 
lime.  Some  delicacy  is  necessary  in  smearing  the 
twigs;  for  if  daubed  too  much,  it  will  give  distaste 
to  the  birds.  Yet  let  none  want  its  proportion,  or 
have  any  part  left  bare  which  ought  to  be  touched: 
for  as  too  much  will  deter  them  from  coming,  so  too 
litUe  will  not  hold  them  when  they  are  come.  Hav- 
ing so  done,  place  your  bush  in  some  quickset  or  dead 
hedge  near  the  town's-end,  back-yards,  old  houses, 
or  the  like;  for  these  are  the  resort  of  small  birds 
in  the  spring-time :  in  the  summer  and  harvest,  in 
groves,  bushes,  or  white-thorn  trees,  quickset  hedges 
near  corn-fields,  fruit-trees,  flax  and  hemp  lands: 
and  in  the  winter  about  houses,  hovels,  bams,  stacks, 
or  those  places  where  ricks  of  com,  or  scattered  chaff, 
&c.,  attract  them. 

As  near  as  you  can  to  any  of  those  haunts  plant 
your  lime-budi,  and  place  yourself  also  at  a  con- 
venient distance  undiscovered,  imitating  with  your 
mouth  several  notes  of  birds,  which  you  must  learn 
by  frequent  practice,  walking  the  fields  for  that  pur- 
pose very  often,  observing  the  variety  of  different 
birds'  sounds,  especially  those  they  call  one  another 
by.  Some  have  been  so  expert  therein,  that  they 
could  imitate  the  notes  of  twenty  sorts  of  birds  at 
least,  by  which  they  have  caught  ten  birds  to  an- 
other's one  who  was  ignorant  in  this  art.  If  you 
cannot  attain  it  by  your  industry,  you  must  buy  a 
bird-call,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts,  and  easy 
to  be  made  of  wood,  horn,  or  cane.  Having  learned 
first  how  to  use  this  call,  you  should  sit  and  call  the 
birds  to  you,  and  when  any  of  them  light  on  your 
bush,  do  not  step  out  to  them  tiU  you  see  them  suffici- 
ently entangled;  neither  is  it  requisite  to  run  for 
every  single  bird,  but  let  them  alone  till  more  come, 
for  the  fluttering  is  as  good  as  a  decoy  to  entice  them. 
This  exercise  you  may  use  from  sun-rising  till  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  till  almost  sun- 
set. You  may  also  take  small  birds  with  lime-twngs 
only,  and  without  the  bush. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  birds  with  lime- 
twigs,  by  placing  near  them  a  decoy  or  two  made 
of  living  bats,  placing  them  aloft  that  they  may  be 
visible  to  the  birds  thereabouts,  which  will  no  sooner 
perceive  them  than  every  bird  will  come  and  gaze, 
wondering  at  the  strangeness  of  the  sight,  and  having 
no  other  convenient  lighting-place  than  where  the 
lime-twigs  are,  you  may  take  what  number  you  like 
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of  them.  Yet  the  o^l  is  a  far  better  decoy  than  the 
bat,  being  bigger  and  more  easily  to  be  perceived; 
besides  he  is  never  seen  abroad,  without  being  fol- 
lowed and  persecuted  by  all  tiie  birds  that  are  near. 
If  you  have  not  a  live  bat  or  owl,  their  skins  will 
serve  as  well,  stuffed,  and  will  last  you  twenty  years; 
there  are  some  have  used  an  owl  cut  in  wood,  and 
naturally  painted,  with  great  success. 

Another  method  of  bird-catching  is  that  by  means 
of  nets  and  call-birds,  which  is  practised  chiefly  in 
March  and  October,  when  the  birds  migrate  or  fiy. 
The  nets  employed  are  a  most  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism;  generally  12^  yards  long,  and  2^  yards 
wide;  and  no  one,  on  bare  inspection,  would  imagine 
thnt  a  bird  could  be  caught  by  the  nets  flapping  over 
each  other,  till  he  becomes  an  eye-witness  of  the 
puller  s  success. 

The  bird-catcher,  who  has  a  proper  apparatus  for 
this  purpose,  generally  carries  with  him  five  or  six 
linnets  (of  which  more  are  caught  than  any  other 
kind  of  singing  bird),  two  goldfinches,  two  green- 
finches, one  woodlark,  one  red-poll,  a  yellow-hammer, 
titlark,  and  aberdevine,  and  perhaps  a  bullfinch; 
these  are  placed  at  small  distances  from  the  nets  in 
little  cages.  He  has,  besides,  what  are  called  flur- 
birds,  which  are  placed  within  the  nets,  are  raised 
upon  the  flur  or  movable  perch,  and  gently  let  down 
at  the  time  the  wild  bird  approaches  them.  These 
generally  consist  of  the  linnet,  the  goldfinch,  and  the 
greenfinch,  which  are  secured  to  the  flur  by  what  is 
called  a  brace  or  movable  bandage,  a  contrivance 
that  secures  the  birds  without  doing  any  injury  to 
their  plumage. 

When  the  bird-catcher  has  laid  his  nets,  he  dis- 
poses of  his  call-birds  at  proper  intervals.  It  must 
be  owned,  their  sight  and  hearing  infinitely  excel 
those  of  the  bird-catcher.  The  instant  that  wild 
birds  are  perceived,  notice  is  given  by  One  to  the 
rest  of  the  call-birds,  as  it  is  by  the  first  hound  that 
hits  on  the  scent  to  the  rest  of  the  pack;  after  which 
follows  the  same  sort  of  tumultuous  ecstasy  and  joy. 
The  call-birds,  while  the  bird  is  at  a  distance,  do  not 
sing  as  a  bird  does  in  a  chamber;  they  inWte  the  wild 
ones  by  what  the  bird-catchers  call  short  jerks,  which, 
when  the  birds  are  good,  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  The  ascendency  by  this  call  or  invitation 
is  BO  great,  that  the  wild  bird  is  stopped  in  its  course 
of  flight;  and,  if  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
nets,  lights  boldly  within  20  yards  of  perhaps  three 
or  four  bird-catchers,  on  a  spot  which  otherwise 
it  would  not  have  taken  the  least  notice  of.  Nay,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  if  half  a  flock  only  are 
caught,  the  remaining  half  will  inmiediately  after- 
wards light  in  the  nets,  and  share  the  same  fate;  and 
should  only  one  bird  escape,  that  bird  will  suffer  itself 
to  be  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught;  so  fascinating  a  power 
have  the  call-birds. 

The  nightingale  is  not  a  bird  of  flight,  in  the  sense 
the  bird-catchers  use  this  term.  Like  the  robin, 
wren,  and  many  other  singing  birds,  it  only  moves 
from  hedge  to  hedge,  and  does  not  take  the  periodical 
flights  in  October  and  March.  The  persons  who 
catch  these  birds  make  use  of  small  trap-nets,  with- 
out call-birds;  and  are  considered  as  inferior  in  dig- 
nity to  other  bird-catchers,  who  will  not  rank  with 
them.  The  arrival  of  the  nightingale  is  expected  by 
the  trappers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  first 
week  in  April:  at  the  beginning,  none  but  cocks  are 
taken;  but  in  a  few  days  the  hens  make  their  ap- 
pearance, generally  by  themselves,  though  sometimes 
a  few  males  come  along  with  them.  The  latter  are 
distinguished  from  the  females  not  only  by  their 
superior  size,  but  by  a  great  swelling  of  their  vent, 
which  commences  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  hens. 
They  are  caught  iz^  a  net-trap,  the  bottom  of  which 


is  surrounded  with  an  iron  ring;  the  net  itself  is 
rather  larger  than  a  cabbage-net.  When  the  trappera 
hear  or  see  them,  they  strew  some  fresh  mould  under 
the  place,  and  bait  the  trap  wiih.  a  meal-worm  from 
the  baker's  shop.  Ten  or  a  dozen  nightingales  have 
been  thus  caught  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

The  common  way  of  taking  larks,  of  which  so 
many  are  used  at  our  tables,  is  in  the  night,  with 
those  nets  which  are  called  trammels.  These  are 
usually  made  of  36  yards  in  length,  and  about  6  yards 
over,  with  six  ribs  of  packthread,  which  at  the  ends 
are  put  upon  poles  of  about  16  feet  long,  and  made 
less  at  each  end.  These  are  to  be  drawn  over  the 
ground  by  two  men,  and  every  five  or  six  steps  the 
net  is  made  to  touch  the  ground,  otherwise  it  will 
pass  over  the  birds  without  touching  them,  and  they 
will  escape.  When  they  are  felt  to  fly  up  against 
the  net,  it  is  clapped  do\^  and  then  all  are  safe  that 
are  under  it.  The  darkest  nights  are  most  proper  for 
this  sport;  and  the  net  will  not  only  take  larks,  but 
all  o^er  birds  that  roost  on  the  ground;  among 
which  are  woodcocks,  snipes,  partridges,  quaila,  field- 
fares, and  several  others.  In  the  depth  of  winter, 
people  sometimes  take  great  numbers  of  larks  by 
nooses  of  horse-hair,  the  method  being  as  follows :  take 
100  or  200  yards  of  packthread;  fasten  at  every  sixth 
inch  a  noose  made  of  double  horse-hair;  at  every  20 
yards  the  line  is  to  be  pegged  down  to  the  ground, 
and  so  left  ready  to  take  them.  The  time  t  j  use  this 
is  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
larks  are  to  be  allured  to  it  by  some  white  oats 
scattered  all  the  way  among  the  nooses.  They  must 
be  taken  away  as  soon  as  three  or  four  are  hung, 
otherwise  the  rest  will  be  frightened;  but  though  the 
others  are  scared  away,  just  where  the  sportsman  cornea, 
they  will  be  feeding  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  sport  may  be  thus  continued  for  a  long  time. — 
Those  caught  in  the  day  are  taken  in  dap-nets  of  15 
yards  long,  and  2^  in  breadth;  and  are  enticed  within 
their  reach  by  means  of  bits  of  looking-glass  fixed 
in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nets,  which  are  put  in  a  quick  whirling  motion,  by 
a  string  the  larker  commands;  he  also  makes  use  ol 
a  decoy  lark.  These  nets  are  used  only  till  the  14th 
November:  for  the  larks  will  not  dare  to  frolic  in 
the  air,  except  in  fine  sunny  weather;  and  of  ooume 
cxmnot  be  inveigled  into  the  snare.  Wlien  the 
weather  grows  gloomy,  the  larker  changes  his  engine, 
and  makes  use  of  a  trammel  net,  27  or  28  feet  lon^. 
and  5  broad;  which  is  put  on  two  poles  18  feet  luc^, 
and  carried  by  men  under  each  arm,  who  pass  o\vx 
the  fields,  and  quarter  the  ground  as  a  setting  do/ 
when  they  hear  or  feel  a  lark  hit  the  net,  they  djxi}i 
it  down,  and  by  those  means  the  birds  are  secured. 

None  of  these  methods  is  attended  ynXh.  any  dangvr : 
but  fowling  as  practised  among  the  rocks  and  ptwi- 
pices  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  the  Faroes,  and  otiM^r 
northern  islands  and  coasts,  is  a  most  hazardoas  occu- 
pation. In  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  the  pvecipict^ 
are  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  th«-ir 
faces  roughened  with  shelves  or  ledges  sufficaeiit 
only  for  the  birds  to  rest  and  lay  their  egg«  <m. 
To  these  the  dauntless  fowlers  will  ascend,  }»»£«» 
intrepidly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  collect  the 
eggs  and  birds,  and  descend  with  the  same  indiffer- 
ence. In  most  places  the  attempt  is  made  frtun 
above :  the  fowler  being  lowered  from  the  alope  cxoi- 
tiguous  to  the  brink  by  a  rope,  sometimes  made  U 
straw,  sometimes  of  the  bristles  of  the  hoe,  or  mI 
twisted  thongs  of  cow-hide.  They  prefer  the  last  t^n 
even  to  ropes  of  hemp,  as  they  are  not  liable  U>\m 
cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the  rocks ;  the  first  k  a]it  ti* 
untwist.  They  trust  themselves  to  a  single  awiA- 
ant,  who  lets  his  companion  down,  and  hc^da  the 
rojH!,  dc|)ending  on  his  strength  alone ;  which  ufu.n 
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fails^  and  the  adventurer  is  sure  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces,  or  drowned  in  the  subjacent  sea.     The  rope 

15  often  shifted  from  place  to  phice,  with  the  impend- 
ing weight  of  the  fowler  and  Ids  booty.  The  person 
above  receives  signals  for  the  purpose,  his  associate 
being  far  out  of  sight.  Here  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  way  in  which  the  birds  are  taken  from 
the  Holm  of  Noes,  a  vast  rock  severed  from  the  Isle 
of  Noss  by  some  unknown  convulsion,  and  only  about 

16  fathoms  distant.  It  is  of  the  same  stupend- 
ous height  as  the  opposite  precipice,  with  a  raging 
sea  between ;  so  that  the  intervening  chasm  is  of 
matchless  horror.  Some  adventurous  climber  has 
reached  the  rock  in  a  boat,  gained  the  height,  and 
fastened  several  stakes  on  the  small  portion  of  earth 
which  is  to  be  found  on  the  top;  corresponding  stakes 
are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  opposite  cliffs.  A 
rope  is  fixed  on  the  stakes  on  both  sides,  along  which 
a  machine  called  a  cradle  is  contrived  to  slide ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  small  parallel  oord,  fastened  in  like 
manner,  the  adventurer  wafts  himself  over,  and  re- 
turns with  his  booty. 

The  manner  by  which  bird-catching  in  the  Faroe 
Islands  is  performed  is  similar,  but  even  more  hazard- 
ous. The  cliffs  there  are  often  200  fathoms  in 
height,  and  are  attempted  from  above  and  below. 
In  the  first  case,  the  fowlers  provide  themselves 
with  a  rope  from  80  to  100  fathoms  in  length.  The 
fowler  fastens  one  end  about  his  waist  and  between 
his  legs,  recommends  himself  to  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty,  and  is  lowered  down  by  six  others, 
who  place  a  piece  of  timber  on  the  margin  of  the 
rock,  to  preserve  the  rope  from  wearing  against  the 
sharp  edge.  They  have  besides  a  small  line  fas- 
tened to  the  body  of  the  adventurer,  by  which  he 
gives  signals  that  they  may  lower  or  raise  him,  or 
shift  him  from  place  to  place.  The  last  operation  is 
attended  with  great  danger,  by  the  loosening  of  the 
stones,  which  often  fall  on  his  head,  and  would 
infallibly  destroy  him,  were  it  not  protected  by  a 
strong  thick  cap;  but  even  that  is  found  unequal 
to  save  him  against  the  weight  of  the  larger  frag- 
ments of  rock.  The  dexterity  of  these  men  is 
A.¥nn.ging ;  they  will  placo  their  feet  against  the 
front  of  the  precipice,  and  dart  themselves  some 
fathoms  from  it,  with  a  cool  eye  survey  the  places 
where  the  birds  nestle,  and  again  shoot  into  their 
haunts.  In  some  places  the  birds  lodge  in  deep 
recesses.  The  fowler  will  alight  there,  disengage 
himself  from  the  rope,  fix  it  to  a  stone,  and  at  his 
leisure  collect  the  booty,  fasten  it  to  his  girdle,  and 
resume  his  pendulous  seat.  At  times  he  will  again 
spring  from  the  rock,  and,  in  that  attitude,  with  a 
fowling-net  placed  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  catch  the  old 
birds  which  are  flying  to  and  from  their  retreats. 
When  be  has  finished  his  dreadful  task,  he  gives  a 
signal  to  his  friends  above,  who  pull  him  up,  and 
sbve  the  hard-earned  profit.  The  feathers  are  pre- 
served for  exportation:  the  flesh  is  partly  eaten  fresh, 
but  the  greater  portion  is  dried  for  provision  during 
the  winter. 

The  method  of  fowling  from  below  has  also  its 
share  of  danger.  The  party  go  on  the  expedition  in 
a  boat ;  and  when  they  have  attained  the  base  of  the 
precipice,  one  of  the  most  daring,  having  fastened  a 
rope  about  his  waist,  and  furnished  himself  with  a 
long  pole,  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end,  either  climbs 
or  is  thrust  up  by  his  companions,  to  the  next  footing 
Fpot  he  can  reach.  He,  by  means  of  the  rope,  brings 
-up  one  of  the  boat's  crew ;  the  rest  are  drawn  up  in 
the  same  manner,  and  each  is  furnished  with  his  rope 
and  fowling-staff.  They  then  continue  their  progress 
upwards  in  the  same  manner,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
r-3gion  of  birds ;  and  wander  about  the  face  of  the 
cliff  in  search  o^  them.     They  then  act  in  pairs ;  one 


fastens  himself  to  the  end  of  his  associate's  rope,  and, 
in  places  where  birds  have  nestled  beneath  his  foot- 
ing, he  [>ermits  himself  to  be  lowered  down,  depend- 
ing for  his  security  on  the  strength  of  his  companion, 
who  has  to  haul  him  up  again;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  person  above  is  overpowered  by  the 
weight,  and  both  inevitably  perish.  They  fling  the 
fowl  into  the  boat  which  attends  their  motions  and 
receives  the  booty.  They  often  pass  seven  or  eight 
days  in  this  tremendous  employment,  and  lodge  in 
the  cavities  which  they  find  in  the  face  of  the  pre- 
cipice. 

In  some  remote  parts  of  Russia  there  is  practised 
a  singiUar  invention  for  taking  great  quantities  of 
gelinottes  or  grouse.  They  choose  the  most  open 
places  in  the  birch  woods;  and  there  they  plant  long 
forks  in  the  earth  opposite  the  larger  trees.  On 
these  forks  is  laid  a  horizonal  stick,  ^lows-wise,  to 
which  are  tied  small  bundles  of  ears  of  com.  At  a 
small  distance  from  this  part  of  the  contrivance  is  a 
kind  of  large  funnel,  or  inverted  cone,  made  with 
long  birch  twigs,  thin  and  flexible,  the  lower  extre- 
mities of  which  are  stuck  in  the  earth,  very  near  to 
one  another;  but  by  spreading  towards  the  top,  form 
there  an  opening  of  above  a  yard  in  diameter.  In 
this  opening  is  placed  a  wheel,  made  of  two  circles 
that  intersect  each  other,  and  are  surrounded  with 
straw  and  ears  of  com.  This  wheel  turns  on  an  axis 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  there  is  room  enough  between  the  sticks  of  the 
cone  and  circles  to  admit  of  the  wheel's  turning  freely 
about.  The  birds  first  perch  upon  the  transverse 
stick  near  the  tree ;  and  when  they  have  a  mind  to 
fall  upon  the  com  tied  to  the  wheel,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily stand  upon  one  of  the  projecting  parts  of 
the  circles  of  which  it  is  composed.  At  that  instant 
the  wheel  turns,  and  the  gelinotte  falls,  head  fore- 
most, to  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  which  is  there  so 
^  contracted  that  he  cannot  get  out.  They  sometimes 
find  the  machine  half  full  of  gelinottes. 

The  following  method  of  netting  or  catching  wild 
pigeons  is  eagerly  pursued  as  a  diversion  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cava 
in  the  Hither  Principato,  and  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Swinburne.  The  people  'assemble  in  parties; 
and  if  any  stranger  chance  to  stray  to  their  rendez- 
vous, give  him  a  most  cordial  welcome.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  surprised,'  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  'at  their 
passionate  fondness  for  this  sport,  as  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely bewitching,  keeping  the  attention  constantly 
alive,  and  the  springs  of  the  mind  pleasingly  agitated 
by  expectation;  the  situations  where  the  toils  are 
spread  are  incomparably  beautiful,  the  air  is  pure  and 
balsamic,  and  everything  around  breathes  health  and 
satisfaction.  When  the  periodical  flights  of  Rtock- 
doves  return  from  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
Europe  to  gain  warmer  regions  for  their  winter  abode, 
the  fowler  repairs  to  the  mountain,  and  spreads  his 
nets  across  the  intermediate  hollows,  the  passes 
through  which  the  birds  direct  their  course,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  elevation  in  their  flight.  These  nets  are 
hung  upon  a  row  of  large  trees  planted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  branches  being  very  thick  and  cloi$u  at 
top,  and  the  trunk  lofty  and  bare,  a  great  opening  is 
left  below  for  the  toils,  which  reach  to  the  ground ; 
and,  by  means  of  pulleys,  fail  in  a  heap  with  the  least 
effort.  Sometimes  they  are  extended  upon  poles  that 
exceed  the  height  of  the  trees.  At  a  small  distance 
is  a  lofty  circular  turret,  like  a  column  with  a  little 
capital  or  cap,  upon  which  a  man  is  stationed  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  game.  As  he  commands 
a  free  view  over  all  the  country,  and  practice  has 
made  his  sight  as  acute  as  that  of  the  lynx,  he  des- 
cries the  birds  at  a  w^onderful  distance.  The  doves 
advance  with  great  velocity;  but  tlie  alert  w^atch- 
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man  is  prepared  for  them;  and  juAt  as  they  approach 
his  post,  hurls  a  stone  above  them  with  a  sling:  upon 
this,  the  whole  flock,  whose  fears  have  birds  of  prey 
for  their  great  object,  supposing  the  stone  to  be  an 
enemy  of  that  kind  ready  to  pounce  upon  them,  dart 
dovm  like  lightning  to  shun  the  blow  by  passing  under 
the  trees ;  but  there  they  rush  into  the  jaws  of  death, 
by  dashing  against  the  net,  which  instantly  drops,  and 
so  entangles  them  that  not  one  of  them  can  escape 
the  active  hands  of  the  fowler.  These  birds  are 
sometimes  taken  by  dozens  at  one  fall,  and  are  ac- 
counted fine  eatinir.  The  dex^rity  wiUi  which  the 
slinger.  n>anage  tSeir  weapon  »  viry  remarkable ; 
they  throw  the  stone  to  a  great  height,  without  any 
violent  effort,  and  without  whirling  the  sling  round 
before  they  discharge  the  pellet.  In  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  where  the  same  diversion  is  followed,  the 
watchman  uses  a  bow  and  arrow,  trimmed  with  the 
feathers  of  a  hawk.'  For  the  capture  of  water-fowl, 
see  Decoy. 

BIKDLIME  exudes  spontaneously  from  certain 
plants,  and  is  obtained  artificially  from  the  middle 
bark  of  the  holly.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  its  flavour 
sour,  and  it  is  gluey,  shining,  and  tenacious.  The 
natiiral  is  more  adhesive  than  the  artificial  birdlime. 

See  BlED-CATCHING. 

BIRD  OF  PARADISE.  See  Pabadisb  (Bird 
op). 

BIRDS.    See  Ornithology. 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW.    See  Perspective. 

BIRDS'  NEST.  The  Eirundo  esevlenta,  or  salan- 
^ane,  a  species  of  swallow,  the  nests  of  which  are 
used  as  an  article  of  Ixixury  among  the  Chinese,  is 
found  in  the  Indian  seas.  They  are  particularly 
abundant  in  Sumatra,  especially  about  Croe,  near  the 
s.  end  of  the  island.  The  nest  has  the  shape  of  a 
common  swallow's  nest,  is  about  the  size  of  a  goose's 
egg,  is  found  in  caves,  particularly  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  fibrous,  imperfectly  con- 
cocted isinglass.  More  or  less  of  this  substance  is 
contained  in  the  nests  of  all  swallows  of  that  region. 
The  manner  in  which  this  substance  is  procured  was 
long  doubtful,  but  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  a  marine  plant  gathered  by  the 
birds,  and  brought  from  considerable  distances.  The 
Chinese  collect  the  nests,  and  sell  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Dissolved  in  broths,  &c.,  Uiey  make  a 
delicious  jelly.  The  finest  are  those  obtained  before 
the  nest  has  been  contaminated  by  the  young  birds; 
they  are  pure  white,  and  are  scarce  and  valuable. 
The  inferior  ones  are  dark,  streaked  with  blood,  or 
mixed  with  feathers:  they  are  chiefly  converted  into 
glue.  Some  of  the  caverns  in  which  they  are  built 
are  difficult  of  access  and  dangerous  to  climb,  so 
that  none  can  collect  the  nests  but  persons  accus- 
tomed to  the  trade  from  their  youth. 

The  following  account  of  the  traffic  in  these  birds' 
nest?  we  extract  from  Mr.  Crawfurd's  excellent  work 
on  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

'  The  best  nests  are  those  obtained  in  deep,  damp 
caves,  and  such  as  are  taken  before  the  birds  have 
laid  their  eggs.  The  coarsest  are  those  obtained 
after  the  young  have  been  fledged.  The  finest  nests 
are  the  whitest,  that  is,  those  taken  before  the  nest 
has  been  rendered  impure  by  the  food  and  fceces  of 
the  young  birds.  They  are  taken  twice  a  year,  and 
if  regidarly  collected,  and  no  unusual  injury  be 
offered  to  the  caverns,  will  produce  very  equally,  the 
quantity  being  very  little,  if  at  all,  improved  by  the 
caves  being  left  altogether  unmolested  for  a  year  or 
two.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  extremely  difficult  of 
access,  and  the  nests  can  only  be  collected  by  persons 
accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  office.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  and  productive  caves  in  Java,  of 
which  I  superintended  a  moiety  of  the  collection  for 


several  years,  are  those  of  Karang-bolang,  in  Uie  pro* 
vince  of  Baglen,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island.  Here 
the  caves  are  only  to  be  approached  by  a  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  many  hundred  feet  by  ladders  of 
bamboo  and  rattan  over  a  sea  rolling  violently  against 
the  rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  is  attaineti, 
the  perilous  office  of  taking  the  nests  must  often  be 
performed  with  torchlight,  by  penetrating  into  re- 
cesses of  the  rock,  where  the  slightest  trip  would  be 
instantly  fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing 
below  them  but  the  turbulent  surf  making  its  way 
into  the  chasms  of  tiie  rock. 

*  The  only  preparation  which  the  birds'  nests  undergo 
is  that  of  simple  drying,  without  direct  exposure  U> 
the  Sim,  after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxess, 
usually  of  half  a  picuL  They  are  assorted  for  tbe 
Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  aooording  to  ^eir 
qualities,  distinguished  into  firsts  or  leHj  sectmd,  and 
mird  qualities.  Caverns  that  are  regularly  jiiaiia^e<i 
will  afford  in  one  hundred  parts  fifty-three  three - 
tenth  parts  of  those  of  the  first  quality,  thirty -fi\e 
parts  of  those  of  the  second,  and  eleven  seven-tenth 
parts  of  those  of  the  third. 

*  The  common  prices  for  birds'  nests  at  Canton  are 
for  the  first  sort  no  less  than  8500  Spanish  dollars 
the  picul.  Or  £5,  I89.  l^c^.  per  pound;  for  the  seoon^i 
2800  Spanish  dollars  per  picul;  and  for  the  thini 
1600  Spanish  dollars.  From  these  prices  it  is  snfli- 
ciently  evident  that  the  birds'  nests  are  no  more  than 
an  article  of  expensive  luxuiy.  They  are  consumed 
only  by  the  great;  and  indeed  the  best  part  is  sent 
to  the  capitsd  for  the  consumption  of  the  court  The 
sensual  Chinese  use  them  under  the  imagination  that 
they  are  powerfully  stimulating  and  tonic;  but  it  ha 
probable  that  their  most  valuable  quality  is  their 
being  perfectly  hannless.  The  people  of  Jji^Mai,  who 
so  much  resemble  the  Chinese  in  many  of  their 
habits,  have  no  taste  for  the  edible  nests;  and  how 
the  latter  acquired  a  taste  for  this  foreign  comnoodity 
is  no  less  singular  than  their  persevering  in  it 
Among  the  western  nations  there  is  nothing  panJlt-l 
to  it,  unless  we  except  the  whimsical  estimation  in 
which  the  Romans  held  some  articles  of  luxnrr, 
remarkable  for  their  scarcity  rather  thaa  for  any 
qualities  ascribed  to  them.* 

Mr.  Crawfurd  estimated  the  whole  quantity  of 
birds'  nests  exported  from  the  Archipelago  at  242,4f»<J) 
lbs.,  worth  £284,290.  A  more  recent  estimate  makt.'M 
the  quantity  exported  only  125,000  lbs.  The  be»t 
sort  are  said  to  cost  from  2500  to  3800  dollars  per 
picul  of  133  lbs.,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  their 
weight  in  silver;  those  of  the  second  quality  are  worth 
from  1200  to  1600  dollars  per  picul;  the  third  sort 
are  worth  only  from  120  to  200  dollars  per  ptcuL 
A  large  quantity  of  the  best  sort  is  annually  senL 
to  Peldn  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  court. 

BIREN,  or  Biron,  Ernest  John  von,  Duke  of 
Courland,  bom  in  1687,  was  the  grandson  of  a 
groom  of  James,  duke  of  Courland,  and  the  son  of  a 
Courlandish  proprietor  of  the  name  of  Biihren.  Ho 
studied  at  Kiinigsberg,  and  endeavoured  to  oonccai 
the  meanness  of  his  origin  by  raising  himself  in  the 
favour  of  the  great  His  agreeable  person  and  vern^ 
cultivated  mind  procured  Mm  the  highest  favour  ^  f 
Anna,  duchess  of  Courland,  and  nieoe  of  Peter  thv 
Great  of  Russia;  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  Li< 
attempt  to  obtain  admission  among  the  Courlandish 
nobility.  When  Anna  ascended  the  Russian  thrcfTu' 
(1730),  Biren,  in  spite  of  the  conditions  to  wbidi  tL<* 
empress  had  consented  (one  of  which  was  not  t<» 
bring  him  with  her  to  Russia),  was  kiaded  by  htr 
with  honours,  and  introduced  at  the  Ruasiaa  court 
Here  he  assomied  the  name  and  coat  of  anns  of  thi* 
Dukes  of  Biron  in  France,  and  governed  under  ti  >* 
name  of  bis  mistress.    Fierce  and  haughty  by  nature. 
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he  indulged  his  hatred  against  the  rivals  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  Princes  Dolgorucky  were  his  first  victims. 
He  caused  11,000  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
double  that  number  to  be  exiled.  It  is  said  that  the 
empress  often  threw  herself  at  his  feet  to  induce  him 
to  lay  aside  his  severity,  but  tiiat  neither  her  entreaties 
nor  her  tears  were  able  to  move  him.  The  firmness 
of  his  character,  however,  introduced  vigour  and  ac> 
tivity  into  all  branches  of  the  administration  through- 
out the  great  empire.  In  1737  Anna  forced  the 
Courlanders  to  choose  her  favourite  (who  had  in  1722 
married  a  Courlandish  lady  of  the  family  of  Trotta 
by  the  name  of  Treyden)  for  their  duke.  After 
having  declared  Prince  Ivan  her  successor,  she  ap- 
point^ Biren,  according  to  his  wish,  regent.  Anna 
died,  Oct.  28,  1740.  The  new  regent  acted  with 
pruclenoe  and  moderation.  But  a  secret  conspiracy 
was  soon  formed  against  him.  Field-marshal  MUn- 
nich,  with  the  consent  of  the  young  emperor's  mother, 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  his  bed  during  the  night 
of  Nov.  19,  1740,  by  Manstein,  and  to  be  confined  in 
the  Castle  of  Schlusselbuig.  He  was  subjected  to  a 
trial;  but  no  proofs  of  the  projects  which  he  was 
accused  of  having  formed  for  the  advantage  of  his 
family  being  discovered,  the  sentence  of  death  was 
changed  into  that  of  imprisonment  for  life,  and  his 
fortune  was  declared  confiscated.  Together  with  his 
family  he  was  trani^rted  to  Pelym,  in  Siberia,  and 
thrown  into  a  prison,  of  which  Miinnich  himself  had 
furnished  the  plan.  In  the  following  year  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  being  raised  to  the 
Kussian  throne  by  a  new  revolution,  Biren  was  re- 
called, Dec.  20,  1741,  and  Miinnich  was  obliged  to 
occupy  his  prison.  At  Kasan  the  sledges  met;  the 
travellers  recognized  each  other,  and  proceeded  on 
their  way  without  interchanging  a  word.  The  family 
of  Biren  afterwards  lived  in  a  very  respectable  condi- 
tion at  Jaroslav.  After  a  subsequent  exile  of  twenty- 
two  years  the  duke  as  well  as  Miinnich  was  recalled 
in  1762  by  Peter  IIL  When  Catherine  11.  ascended 
the  throne  the  Duchy  of  Courland  was  restored  to 
Biren  in  1763.  He  governed  with  wisdom  and 
lenity,  transferred  the  government  to  his  eldest  son 
Peter,  and  closed  his  restless  life,  1772. 

BIRKBECK,  George,  bom  at  Settle,  in  York- 
shire, in  1776,  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  having  early  devoted  his  leisure  to 
mechanical  and  scientific  subjects,  became  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  chair  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  in  the  Andersonian  Institute  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  1799  delivered  his  first  course  of 
lectures.  The  following  year  he  proposed  to  give  a 
gratuitous  course  of  lecture  to  mechanics.  The 
directors  regarded  the  proposal  as  visionary,  but 
iBirkbeck  persevered,  and  a  circular  was  sent  round 
to  the  different  manufactories  of  the  town,  offering 
admission  to  the  mechanics'  class  to  their  most  intelli- 
gent workmen.  At  first  only  seventy-five  persons 
attended,  bat  at  every  succeeding  lecture  the  number 
increased  so  much  that  the  fourth  was  attended  by 
500,  and  it  became  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of 
tickets  from  want  of  accommodation.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  to  establish  mechanics'  institutes,  and 
to  Dr.  Birkbeck  the  honour  of  being  their  founder 
unquestionably  belongs.  In  1806  he  settled  as  a 
physician  in  London,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  an 
extensive  practice;  but  the  means  of  extending  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  mechanics  was  ever  present  to  his 
thoughts,  and  in  1S23  he  had  the  happiness  of  being 
elected  president  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, and  of  seeing  similar  institutions  rising  up  and 
prospering  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
He  died  in  1841. 

BIRKENHEAD,  a  town,  England,  Cheshire,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  to  Liverpool    It 


has  risen  up  within  a  few  years  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  erection  of 
commodious  docks,  and  the  railways  communicating 
with  them.  It  has  five  principal  streets,  running 
from  N.w.  to  S.E.,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  number 
of  shorter  ones;  a  handsome  square,  having  an  area 
of  6^  acres,  4  of  which  are  indosed  and  planted  with 
shrubbery;  a  townhouse  that  cost  £10,000;  market 
which  cost  £30,000;  slaughter-houses  on  the  most 
approved  plan;  and  ranges  of  dwelling-houses  for 
workmen,  unusually  complete  in  their  acoonudoda- 
tion  and  in  all  their  appointments.  The  system  of 
drainage  and  sewerage  is  also  singularly  complete. 
The  width  of  courts  is  regulated,  and  the  streets  are 
generally  wider  than  in  the  best  parts  of  most  towns. 
It  is  well  paved,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water. 
l%ere  is  here  a  theological  college,  where  young  men 
are  prepared  as  clergymen  for  foreign  missions; 
a  free  public  library,  industrial  schools,  &c.  The 
benevolent  institutions  comprise  an  hospital  or  in- 
firmary, a  lying-in-hospital,  and  a  dispensary.  In 
the  N.w.  part  of  the  township,  on  rising  ground,  a 
large  public  park,  beautifully  laid  out,  has  been 
formed,  having  a  noble  carriage  entrance,  in  the 
Ionic  style.  Its  magnificent  docks,  however,  form 
the  great  distinguishing  features  of  Birkenhead,  and 
are  the  sources  of  its  prosperity.  The  dock  ware- 
houses  are  on  an  equally  magnificent  scale.  The 
communication  with  Liverpool  is  kept  up  by  fine 
large  steamboats,  which  ply  from  each  side  of  the 
river  every  ten  minutes.  Birkenhead  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Chester,  and  thence  with  all  parts 
of  England.  The  rails  are  brought  round  all  the 
quays  of  the  docks.  It  returns  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Pop.  in  1821,  236;  in  1851,  61,649;  in  1871, 
65,980. 

BIRMAH,  British.  In  1852  a  war  broke  out 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Birman  Empire  for 
wrongs  done  to  British  merchants  at  Rangoon.  The 
result  was  the  concession  to  Britain  in  1853  of  the 
maritime  provinces,  which,  with  the  long  line  of  sea- 
coast  known  as  Tenasserim,  were  united  in  one  local 
administration  under  the  title  of  British  Birmah  in 
1862.  The  province  possesses  900  miles  of  sea-coast, 
and  an  area  of  98,000  square  miles.  The  following 
figures  give  the  leading  statistics  for  1869-70: — 

ProTliice..  J^  Pop.  JSZ^i,      Bereime. 

Aracan, 23,629  ..    447,957 £174,840 

Pegu 30.454  ..  1,633.505 885,500 

TonMBerim, 38,898..    482,022 168,210 

Total 98,831      2,463,484       1,920,000     £1,228,550 

The  imports  of  the  some  year,  including  trea- 
sure, amounted  to  £1,067,391,  and  the  exports  to 
£1,779,412,  the  vast  majority  of  the  trade  being 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  exports  were  chiefly 
of  rice  and  timber.  The  principal  ports  are  Moul- 
mein,  Rangoon,  and  Akyab. 

BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  an  Asiatic  state,  which, 
previous  to  the  war  with  the  East  India  Company  in 
1826,  is  said  to  have  extended  from  9**  to  26°  v.  lat., 
and  from  92^  to  104"  E.  Ion.,  its  length  being  thus  1050 
geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  600.  Hamilton 
supposed  that  the  Birman  Dominion,  before  the  above 
year,  might  contain  194,000  English  square  miles. 
But  in  1826  the  Tenasserim  provinces  of  Amherst  or 
Moulmein,  Tavoy,  and  Mei^gui,  along  with  Aracan, 
and  in  1853  Pegu  and  the  province  of  Martaban, 
were  wrested  from  this  extensive  native  government 
by  the  East  India  Company,  and  its  soutiiem  limits 
have  receded  from  9"  to  19  40'  N.  lat.  The  Birman 
Empire  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Assam  and  Thibet; 
on  the  E.  by  China  and  Laos;  on  the  8.  by  Siam  and 
the  British  pro>'ince  of  Pegu;  and  on  the  w.  by 
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Monsepore,  and  a  range  of  mountains  separating  it 
from  l^pperah,  Chittagong,  and  Aracan. 

Before  the  rains  commence,  the  heat  in  the  valleys 
of  this,  in  most  respects,  healthy  country,  is  excessive. 
Though  Birmah  ib  in  general  fertile,  it  contains 
several  vast  deserts.  In  l£e  northern  part  it  is  moim- 
tainous,  and  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  marble;  also  in  iron,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  petroleum,  whi<xh  issues  from  the  earth 
in  abundance.  In  the  southern  districts,  owing  to  the 
numerous  rivers,  the  soil  is  marshy  and  extremely 
productive.  Here  grow  rice,  sugar-cane,  fine  tobacco, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits.  Land  is 
cheap.  Timber  for  ship-building,  especially  teak  or 
Indian  oak,  which  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  a  wet 
soil  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  is  abundant.  The  price 
of  labour  is  high.  All  but  the  lowest  lands  produce 
grain,  or  serve  for  pasture.  Of  manufactured  goods, 
Birmah  exports  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  glass,  powder, 
saltpetre,  porcelain,  and  marble  images  of  Buddha^ 
to  which  the  workmen  in  stone  give  an  exquisite 
smoothness.  The  East  India  Company  used  to  build 
vessels  even  of  1000  tons  burden  in  the  Birman  docks, 
and  the  shipwrights  there  (giants  in  comparison  with 
the  puny  Hindoos)  found  constant  employment.  The 
trade  of  the  country  is  very  lively,  especially  with 
China,  by  means  of  the  river  Irrawaddy,  which  ex- 
tends 1240  miles  into  the  interior,  and  has  populous 
cities  all  along  its  banks.  From  Bhamo  goods  are 
conveyed  through  the  interior  to  China,  to  which  the 
Birmans  send  many  commodities  from  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  of  Asia.  Since  the  conquest  of  Pegu  by 
the  British  the  Birmans  possess  no  sea-port,  but  the 
trade  of  Rangoon,  Bassein,  &c.,  has  greatly  increased 
since  they  changed  masters.  Instead  of  coin,  silver 
and  lead  in  bars  are  used,  and  their  purity  is  strictly 
tested  in  trade.  The  forging  and  stamping  of  these 
bars  forms  a  particular  branch  of  business. 

The  pop.  of  Birmah  has  been  estimated  at 
8,000,000,  but  probably  does  not  exceed  4,000,000 
souls.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  divided  into 
eighteen  tribes,  and  belong  to  the  common  Indo- 
Chinese  stock.  It  ia  far  from  being  a  homogeneous 
mass,  distinguished  by  the  same  manners,  language, 
and  religion. 

The  Birman  nobles  are  distinguished  from  the 
lower  classes  by  their  dress,  houses,  and  furniture, 
and  are  divided  into  several  ranks.  The  prince  is 
absolute,  but  custom  obliges  him  to  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  nobility  in  important  state  matters;  he  is  not 
Ixund,  however,  by  their  counsel.  The  Birmans  are 
all  fond  of  painting  both  their  faces  and  hands. 
They  slaughter  no  tame  animals,  and  live  simply, 
for  the  most  part  on  vegetables.  No  Birman  can 
have  more  than  one  wife;  but  he  may  have  as  many 
mistresses  as  he  wilL  The  latter  live  in  the  same 
house  with  the  wife,  and  are  her  servants.  A  foreigner 
and  an  adult  male  Birman  may  at  any  time  leave 
the  empire,  but  females  and  children  are  not  allowed 
this  privilege.  Females  cannot  appear  before  a  court 
of  justice.  The  chief  amusement  of  the  Birmans  is 
their  theatre,  where  declamation,  dancing,  and  music 
alternate:  the  higher  classes  are  fond  of  dramatic 
spectacles.  The  new  year  is  celebrated  with  all  sorts 
of  purification.  At  this  time  young  women  appear 
in  public  with  water  and  sprinkle  every  one  they 
please.  It  is  consi(]ere<l  improper,  however,  to  sprinkle 
fenudes  first,  or  those  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  at  all. 
Among  the  Birmans  the  distinguished  dead  are 
burned ;  the  poor  are  interred ;  tlie  richest  are  em- 
balmed, oonunonly  in  the  ancient  simple  mode,  namely 
in  honey.  Every  Birman  Icams  arithmetic,  reading, 
and  writing.  The  common  people  write  on  palm 
leaves  with  an  iron  style;  the  rich  have  HbrarieH, 
with  books  the  leaves  of  which  are  thin  ]iicccd  of 


ivory,  with  gilt  edges.  The  Birmans  in  general  are 
fond  of  gilding  everything.  Their  materia  medica  is 
confined  to  herbs,  spices,  and  mercury :  with  vaocina- 
tion  they  have  long  been  acquainted.  Missionaries 
and  all  religions  are  tolerated;  but  the  Christian 
faith  has  not  yet  made  much  progress  in  the  country. 
The  literary  Birmans  translate  from  the  English  all 
important  works  of  science,  particularly  on  astronomy 
and  law.  The  Birmans  are  skilful  weavers,  smiths, 
sculptors,  workers  in  gold  and  silver,  joinen,  &&  Of 
this  the  citizens  of  London  have  had  ocular  evidence 
in  the  great  state  carriage,  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  gods,  19  feet  high,  14  long,  and  7  wide,  which  wan 
taken  by  the  British  troops  in  the  war  of  1825.  The 
buildings  among  the  Birmans  are  very  slight,  as  the 
government  requires  them  to  be  chiefly  of  wood  or 
bamboo,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  stone  or  brick  ex- 
cept for  pagodietf,  &c. 

Among  Uie  common  people  the  principal  part  of 
the  male  dress,  which  covers  the  loins  and  reaches 
half-way  down  the  1^,  consists  of  a  double  piece  of 
cloth  about  10  cubits  long,  and  is  loosely  wi^ped 
about  the  body.  Over  this  a  frock  ia  worn,  wUh 
sleeves  open  in  front,  and  reaching  below  the  knees: 
this  frock  consists  in  summer  of  white  cotton,  broad- 
cloth, or  velvet,  and  in  winter  is  quilted.  The  head 
is  covered  with  a  small  sauare  handkerchief,  com- 
monly of  British  book-muslin,  which  is  worn  like  a 
turban.  The  lower  classes  of  women  wear  only  a 
single  garment,  called  a  thahiy  resembling  a  sheet 
This  is  wrapped  round  the  body,  and  crossing  the 
breasts,  is  fastened  under  the  arms.  It  descends 
almost  to  the  ankles,  but  is  not  closed  by  a  seam 
before.  The  nobleman's  dress  consists  of  a  long  robe 
of  flowered  velvet  or  satin,  which  reaches  the  ^kles, 
and  of  which  the  sleeves  and  collar  are  open.  A 
mantle  or  scarf  thrown  over  this  han^  from  the 
shoulders.  On  the  head  ia  worn  a  high  velvet  or  nik 
cap,  which  by  being  plain,  or  embroidered,  indicateft 
the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  men  wear  ear-rin^ 
which  in  those  of  high  rank  are  generally  of  a  larpe 
size,  and  weigh  down  the  ears  almost  to  the  shoulder*. 
The  rank  of  women  is  distinguished  by  the  fillets  and 
ornaments  by  which  the  hair  is  bound  in  a  bunch  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  Those  of  the  higher  da&^es 
generally  wear  a  shift  which  readies  only  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  where  it  is  drawn  tight  and  fastened 
by  strings.  This  is  covered  by  a  loose  jacket,  with 
tight  sleeves.  A  piece  of  silk  or  doth  encirdes  the 
waist  and  descends  to  the  feet.  When  they  gi* 
abroad  a  silk  sash  crosses  the  bosom,  while  the  endi 
are  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  When  a  woman 
wishes  to  be  particiUarly  fine,  she  stains  her  nails  and 
the  palms  of  her  hands  of  a  red  colour,  she  stivw* 
on  her  bosom  the  powder  of  sandal-wood;  with  the 
same  powder  she  sometimes  rubs  her  face ;  and  »he 
tinges  her  teeth  and  the  edges  of  her  eyelids  with 
black.  The  last  custom  is  sometimes  adopted  by  the 
men.  Both  sexes  wear  the  hair  long-;  the  men 
tying  it  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the 
women  on  the  back.  Sandals  are  often  worn,  but 
neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  stockings;  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  however,  carries  an  umbrella*  Tat- 
tooing, chiefly  on  the  legs  and  lower  ports  of  the 
body,  prevails  among  the  male  part  of  the  populatiim; 
and  the  chewing  of  betel  and  smoking  of  tobacco  ara 
universal. 

The  form  of  government  is  an  abeolute  monarchv. 
the  king  having  unlimited  power  over  life  and  propertv. 
The  seat  of  government,  after  oscillating  betwcfn 
Ava  and  Amarapoora,  is  understood  now  to  be  fixe  1 
in  Mandalay,  a  new  town,  founded  in  18!>7,  and 
situated  in  a  duHty  plain  2  or  3  miles  frcvn  tl.*- 
>)anks  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  about  2S  miles  x.v 
from  Amarapoora.     The  revenue  is  a  tenth  jvutvi 
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the  productions  of  tlie  soil  and  of  all  imported  goods. 
The  treasury  is  rich,  and  the  sovereign  regards  an 
active  trade  among  his  subjects  as  the  surest  basis 
of  national  revenue:  he  calls  his  great  inoome  from 
customs  the  tribute  of  strangers.  In  Birmah  there 
are  no  hereditary  offices.  Its  civil  and  criminal  code 
is  very  judicious;  general  principles  are  first  laid 
down  and  then  applied  to  distinct  cases.  Robbery  is 
punished  with  death  only  when  the  property  stolen 
is  very  great  or  the  offence  is  aggravated  by  particu- 
lar drcumstanoes.  Capital  punishment  is  commonly 
inflicted  by  decapitation,  and  extends  to  those  who 
eat  opium  freely,  and  to  drunkards  in  general.  The 
magistrates  have  a  great  discretionary  power  to 
mitigate  the  punishments  of  the  law,  and  few  penal 
laws  are  executed  in  all  their  severity.  The  standing 
army  is  small.  Levies  are  made  in  case  of  war,  by 
way  of  conscription;  and  a  specified  number  of  houses 
is  required  to  furnish  a  soldier  completely  equipped,  or 
pay  a  considerable  fine.  For  the  crime  of  insubor- 
dination  the  conscribed  are  either  punished  personally 
or  their  families  are  made  to  suffer,  however  innocent 
they  may  be.  The  principal  part  of  the  militia  are 
employed  in  the  war-boats  of  the  crown,  which  draw 
about  3  feet  of  water,  and  are  provided  with  ord- 
nance. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  that  of  Buddha, 
whom  the  people  call  Gautama.  It  enjoins  no  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  is  extremely  tolerant.  The  Birmans 
have  no  secular  clergy,  but  only  a  kind  of  monks 
dwelling  in  convents.  All  the  clergy  practise  celi- 
bacy, and  eat  but  once  a  day.  Every  carnal  indul- 
gence is  punished  by  a  disg^raoef  ul  and  public  removal 
from  office.  The  clergy  are  literary  men,  and  highly 
esteemed  for  their  piety  and  knowledge.  They  are 
permitted,  however,  to  gild  and  paint.  Formerly  there 
were  priestesses,  but  this  order  has  been  abolished, 
because  it  was  found  injurious  to  the  increase  of 
population. 

The  Birman  Empire  is  of  little  note  in  ancient  or 
general  history.  In  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Reper- 
tory the  Birmans  are  called  Boragkmans.  In  the 
Birman  alphabet  published  at  Rome  in  1776,  the 
name  is  written  Bomans.  They  call  themselves 
Mranma.  Their  native  country  is  Ava  proper,  imd 
they  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  King  of  Pegu ; 
but  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  numerous  and  war- 
like people  revolutionized  the  country  by  taking  poe- 
session  of  Ava,  and  then  of  Martabui.  The  Bir- 
mans continued  masters  of  this  country  till  1740, 
when  a  dvil  war  broke  out  in  Pegu.  In  1750  and 
1751  the  Peguans,  with  the  aid  of  arms  imported  by 
Europeans,  and  the  active  services  of  some  Dutch  and 
Portuguese,  beat  their  rivals,  and  in  1752  Ava,  the 
capital,  surrendered  to  them  at  discretion.  The  con- 
quest had  scarcely  appeared  complete  and  settled 
when  a  Birman  called  Alompra,  a  man  of  obscure 
birth,  having  collected  around  him  100  picked  men, 
defeated  the  Peguan  detachments  in  small  skirmishes, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1753  obtained  possession  of 
Ava.  Having  sustained  some  indignities  from  the 
Siamese,  he  invaded  Siam;  but,  during  the  siege  of 
the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  his  career  of  con- 
quest was  suddenly  terminated  in  1760  by  a  fatal 
disease  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  ninth  of 
his  reign.  Alompra  laboured  to  make  his  subjects 
happy,  and  ruled  well  and  wisely.  Namdogee,  his 
eldest  son  and  successor,  who  died  in  1764,  inheriting 
his  father's  spirit,  adopted  from  other  nations  what- 
ever was  of  general  utility  to  his  own,  and  was 
anxious  to  do  away  with  abuses.  Both  father  and 
son  attended  particularly  to  the  administration  of  the 
£ast  India  Company.  Shambuan,  the  emperor's 
brother,  became  regent  as  guardian  for  his  nephew 
Momien;  but  he  usurped  the  throne  himself  and  con- 


quered Siam.  In  1771,  however,  this  province  re- 
covered its  independence,  while  the  principal  part  of 
the  Birman  forces  were  engaged  in  a  war  witli  China. 
In  this  war  they  were  victorious,  and  compelled  the 
Chinese  whom  they  took  prisoners  to  intermarry 
with  the  Birman  females,  and  to  remsdn  in  their  ter- 
ritory. Fortune  continued  to  attend  this  prince,  and 
in  1776  he  left  his  empire,  much  enlarged,  to  his  son 
Chenguza.  This  prince  lived  in  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  every  appetite  till,  in  1782,  he  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death.  In  consequence  of  the 
resolution,  Shembuan  Menderagan,  the  fourth  son 
of  Alompra,  ascended  the  throne.  He  ordered  his 
nephew  Momien,  who  was  a  state  prisoner,  to  be 
drowned,  and  in  1783  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Ara- 
can.  He  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  Siam,  which 
continued  till  1793,  and  finally  compelled  it  to  sub- 
mission on  certain  conditions.  About  this  period  some 
highway  robbers  fled  from  the  Bmnan  Empire,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  territory  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Shembuan  demanded  that  they  should  be  de- 
livered up.  His  demands  were  not  immediately  com- 
plied with,  and  he  marched  with  a  strong  force  into 
the  offending  country.  At  the  same  time  he  carried 
on  a  friendly  negotiation  with  the  government  in 
Calcutta,  wluch  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the 
criminals,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  the  two  governments,  which 
agreed  to  afford  each  other  mutual  aid  in  case  of  an 
invasion  from  China.  It  was  negotiated  by  Captain 
Symes.  Shembuan  was  succeeded  in  1819  by  his 
grandson. 

The  last  victory  of  the  Birmans  was  in  1822  over 
the  northern  mountainous  province  of  Assam,  lying 
a.  of  the  Brahmapootra.  The  party  driven  from 
Assam,  together  with  the  Birman  rebels,  fled  to  the 
British  territories,  whencia  they  intended  to  invade 
Birmah.  The  British  government  forthwith  disarmed 
the  insurgents,  but  refused  to  deliver  them  up  or  to 
drive  them  from  the  Island  of  Shapuri,  which  they 
had  occupied.  The  court  at  Ummerapoora,  there- 
fore, attempted  to  set  the  Mahrattas  and  all  Hin- 
dostan  in  arms  against  the  English.  At  length  the 
Monarch  with  the  Golden  Feet  (one  of  the  titles  of 
the  sovereign  of  Birmah)  demanded  of  the  govern- 
ment at  Calcutta  the  cession  of  Korthem  Bengal  as 
being  a  part  of  Ava,  and  in  January,  1824,  the  Bir- 
man forces  marched  into  Cachar,  which  had  deposed 
its  rulers  and  put  itself  imder  British  protection. 
Lord  Amherst,  as  governor-general  of  the  British 
East  Indies,  now  declared  war  against  Birmah,  and 
General  Archibald  Campbell  prosecuted  it  so  success- 
fully that,  after  the  victory  at  Prome  (Dec.  1-3, 1826), 
he  obliged  the  monareh  to  conclude  a  very  unequal 
peace  at  Palanagh,  Dec.  31,  1825.  As  the  treaty 
was  not  ratified  on  the  part  of  Boa,  the  Birman  em- 
peror, by  the  time  specified  (Jan.  18,  1826),  Camp- 
bell renewed  the  war  on  the  19th,  and  stormed  the 
fortress  of  Munnun.  Feb.  24,  the  peace  was  ratified, 
and  the  war  concluded.  The  King  of  the  White 
Elephants  ceded  to  the  Company  the  provinces  of 
Aracan,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Yei,  and  paid  them  a 
sum  amounting  to  £1,250,000.  Assam  was  made 
once  more  independent,  and  rajahs  were  appointed 
by  the  Company  to  govern  the  northern  provinces  of 
Muneepore,  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Yeahung.  The  im- 
portant city  of  Rangoon  was  declared  a  free  port. 
A  war  which  the  Birmese  were  again  infatuated 
enough  to  provoke  ended  in  the  annexation  in  1853 
of  the  whole  province  of  Peg^  to  the  British  Empire. 

BIRMINGHAM  (anciently  Bremenium),  one  of 
the  greatest  manufacturing  towns  of  England,  situ- 
ated in  the  N.w.  extremity  of  county  Warwick,  112;^ 
miles  by  railway  n.w.  from  London,  stands  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  England,  on  slightly  elevated  ground. 
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having  an  ascent  on  all  sides  but  the  N.w.  It  is 
somewhat  circular  in  form,  and  about  5^  to  G  miles 
in  circumference.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  con- 
easting  chiefly  of  old  houses,  is  crowded  with  work- 
shops and  warehouses,  and  inhabited  principally  by 
manufacturers  ;  but  the  upper  part  contains  a  num- 
ber of  new,  broad,  and  regular  streets.  The  most 
remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall  and 
free  grammar-school,  the  latter  founded  and  char- 
tered by  Edward  VI.  The  to\vn-hall,  erected  for 
municipal  purposes,  public  meetings,  and  musical  per- 
formances, is  the  great  ornament  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
rectangular  building,  after  the  model  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator  at  Home.  It  rests  on  a  rustic  base- 
ment of  20  feet  in  height,  pierced  with  doors  and 
windows,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  Corinthian 
oolnmns  supporting  entablatures  above.  The  lai^ 
saloon  or  hall  is  145  feet  long,  65  wide,  and  65  high. 
It  can  accommodate  above  4000  persons  sitting ;  and 
contains  a  large  orchestra,  capable  of  holding  400 
performers,  with  a  lofty,  wide,  and  deep  recess  for 
the  organ,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world. 
The  free  grammar-school,  a  beautiful  structure, 
erected  in  1S34,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  of  note 
are  the  Queen's  College  (late  the  royal  school  of 
medicine  and  surgery),  founded  in  182S,  containing 
most  valuable  and  extensive  museums  of  human  and 
comparative  anatomy ;  the  Queen's  Hospital,  lying- 
in-hospital,  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  blue-coat 
school,  blind  asylum,  Bingley  Exhibition  Hall, 
Hebrew  school,  odd-fellows'  hall,  bankruptcy  court, 
two  theatres,  the  post-office,  the  dispensary,  and  the 
market-hall,  wash-houses,  and  baths;  and  to  these 
may  be  added  the  proof-house,  the  London  and 
North-western  Railway  station,  the  general  hospital, 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks,  the  Birmingham 
library,  the  exchange  biuldings,  county  court,  public 
dining-halls,  two  clubs,  public  gallery  of  art,  Mid- 
land Institute,  masonic  hall,  corn-exchange,  and 
statues  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  James  Watt,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  others,  also  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  centre  of  the  open  area  called 
the  Bull  liing.  Among  the  numerous  churches  and 
places  of  worship  are  some  handsome  and  elegant 
structures,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  Boman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  Chad,  erected  at  an  expense 
of  £60,000.  Amongst  the  charitable  institutions,  the 
most  important  are  the  general  hospital  and  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  founded  in  1840,  and  numerous 
alms-houses  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  Besides 
the  free  grammar-school  and  Queen's  College,  already 
alluded  to,  the  principal  educations!)  establishments 
of  Birmingham  are — the  blue-coat,  with  acconunoda- 
tion  for  2uO  boys  and  100  girls ;  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters' Charity  School,  established  in  1762;  St. 
Philip's  Industrial  Free  School,  originally  established 
in  1824,  though  the  present  building  was  erected  in 
1846;  and  Springhill  College,  for  the  education  of 
clergymen  of  the  Independent  persuasion. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  prosperity  of  Bir- 
mingham is  wholly  attributable  to  the  excellence 
and  extent  of  its  hardware  manufactures.  Its  geo- 
graphically central  Kituation  on  the  border  of  a  great 
coal  and  iron  district,  combined  with  the  command 
of  a  wide  and  ready  transit,  both  by  canal  and  rail- 
way^-of  which  means  of  transit  it  may  be  considered 
the  great  centre  for  the  kingdom — have  contributed 
to  render  it  the  emporium  from  which  a  lar^e  sur- 
rounding district  is  hu{)plie<l,  and  likewise  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing,^  t<>wns  in  the  particular  line 
above  alludc<l  to  in  the  world;  approached  only, 
perhaps,  by  Sheffield.  Nowhere  else  can  we  find 
such  extraonlinary  developments  of  human  skill  and  | 
ingenuity,  nor  such  perfection  in  the  arts  in  which  ; 


they  are  employed.    The  vast  variety  of  trades  ren- 
der it  a  desirable  place  for  the  talented  and  skilled 
artisan ;  and  this  variety  is  such,  that  it  has  seldom 
happened  that  Birmingham  has  be«i  distressed,  lik«^ 
many  towns,  from  utter  lack  of  employment     Of 
the  early  history  of  Birmingham,  as  a  manufactoiiug 
town,  little  further  is  known  beyond  the  general 
fact  that  it  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  its  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  for  several  centuries;  although 
its  great^t  and  most  rapid  progress  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  forty  years.     One  of  the  meet  im- 
portant manufactures  is  that  of  fire-arms.     Daring 
the  war  against  Napoleon  I.,  5,000,000  were  fur- 
nished on  account  of  government  and  of  the  private 
trade ;  those  for  the  former  being  supplied  at  the 
rate  of  15,000  muskets  weekly.    The  manufacture 
of  swords  is  also  one  of  the  staple  trades.     At  Soho, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
largest  steam-engine  manufactories  in  the  world,  be- 
longing to  Boulton,  partner  of  the  celebrated  Jame^ 
Watt;  but  the  steam-engine  department  is  now 
carried  on  exclusively  at  Smethwick,  a  sihort  diii^- 
tanoe  to  the  w.  of  Soho,  where  are  extensive  watks 
belonging  to  the  same  company.     Goods  of  varioiw 
descriptions,  however,  are  still  made  at  Soho,  such 
as  vases,  candelabras,  and  other  articles  in  bronze  or 
ormulUj  with  large  quantities  of  plate.     Here,  al»>, 
the  copper  coinage  of  the  kingdom  used  to  be  exe- 
cuted.    Cast-iron  articles  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  patterns  and  workmanship,  are  manu- 
factured at  Birmingham  to  a  great  extent^  supersed- 
ing those  made  of  more  expensive  metals.     In  former 
years  iron-founding  was  limited  to  large  and  heav^- 
articles,  but  is  now  extended,  with  the  most  entire 
success,  to  the  lightest  and  most  graceful,  in  the 
finishing  of  which  bronze  is  now  very  generally  esn- 
ployed.     The  quantity  of  solid  gold  and  silver  plate 
manufactured  is  laige,  and  the  consumption  of  ^rer 
in  plating  is  very  considerable.    The  beautiful  in- 
vention of  electro-plating,  first  discovered  in  thLi 
town,  tends  very  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption of  silver  and  also  of  gold.     The  vast  estab- 
lishment of  Smith,   EUdngton,  &  Co.,  New  Hall 
Street,  is  an  object  of  great  attraction.     Japanning, 
in  all  its  forms  and  varieties,  is  carried  on  here  t4> 
a  large  extent ;  and  though  of  comi>aratively  recent 
introduction,  has  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection, especially  in  the  pictorial  department ;  the 
trays  and  waiters  manufactured  in  Birmingham, 
particularly  those  of  papier  fnachtf  often  displaying 
taste  and  talent  of  the  highest  order.     Glass  manu- 
facturing, and  glass  staining  or  painting,  fonns  an- 
other important  branch  of  manufacture.     The  mak- 
ing of  steel  pens  is  another  important  branch  of  the 
trade  of  Birmingham.     One  manufacturer  of  this 
apparently  trivial  article  employs  400  individually 
and  consumes  upwards  of  85  tons  of  fine  sheet-stetLl 
annually,  each  ton  making  10,000  gross  of  pena.  The 
price  of  this  article  has  fallen  from  12«.  per  dozen  U» 
1«.  per  gross,  and  still  lower  for  an  inferior  artidc 
The  whole  quantity  of  steel  pens  now  manufacturexl 
is  estimated  at   900,000,000    annually,   conswoain:: 
above  500  tons  of  steel.     Large  quantities  of  these  mrv 
exported.     Pius  are  also  manufactured  here   to  a 
great  extent ;  and  such  is  the  extraordinary  pfftMloc- 
tive  powers  of  the  machinery  emplo^^ed,  and  of  t)v>' 
system  of  minute  subdivision  of  labour,  that  12.CM»<i 
jiins  can  be  cut  and  |x>inted  in  an  hour,  and  50,<Kh* 
lieads  rounded  off  in  the  same  space  of  time.     Fancn- 
seals,  brooches,  clasps,  and  other  trinkets,  comport -^l 
of  what  is  called  Birminghxun  gold,  and  polialK<i 
steel,  are  made  in  immense  quantities,  of  the  nuttit 
beautiful  workmanship,  and  at  prices  which  excite* 
astonishment.     Tlie  above  sketch  gives  only  a  ec-ltx*- 
tion  of  a  few  of  the  leading  articles  manufactuTLsI 
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at  this  great  seat  of  human  industry  and  ingenuity. 
The  simple  enumeration  of  all,  without  any  statisti- 
cal detidl,  would  occupy  a  for  greater  space  than 
could  be  afforded  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  The 
machinery  employed  in  the  manufactm!«  of  nails, 
screws,  button  shanks,  and  in  rolling  out  thick  bars 
or  ingots  of  metal  into  long  thin  sheets,  are  amongst 
the  most  wonderful  inventions  of  the  mechanical 
genius  of  this  extraordinary  place ;  all  of  these  com- 
bining prodigious  power  with  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  precision  of  movement.  Though  a  good  many 
large  capitalists  are  engaged  in  the  manufactures 
of  Birmingham,  large  numbers  avera^  from  £500 
to  £1000.  These  persons  give  out  their  work  to  the 
workmen  they  employ,  who  are  generally  paid  by 
the  piece  and  work  at  home.  The  employer  has 
thus  no  expensive  establishment  to  maintain,  and  no 
wages  to  pay  but  when  he  has  orders  to  execute. 
The  workman,  again,  when  the  work  put  into  his 
hands  requires  the  aid  of  machinery,  may  hire,  for 
any  given  time,  one  or  more  rooms,  together  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  steam-power,  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  buildings  appropriated  to  such  purposes, 
which  are  furnished  with  steam-engine,  working- 
shafts,  lathes,  benches,  &c. 

By  the  reform  act  of  1832  Birmingham  was  con- 
stituted a  borough,  sending  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, while  the  act  of  1867  gave  it  a  third.  The 
aldermen  are  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  hold 
regular  borough  courts.  The  coimty  magistrates  sit 
in  petty  session  for  the  division  twice  a  week,  and 
the  borough  magistrates  daily.  The  county  court 
has  also  been  established  in  Birmingham.  At  Win- 
son  Green,  2^  miles  from  the  town,  is  a  borough 
jail,  and  near  it  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  borough 
comprises  the  parishes  of  Birmingham  and  Edgbaa- 
ton,  and  the  townships  of  Bordesley,  Deritend, 
Duddeston,  and  Nechells. 

Birmingham  was  known  to  the  Bomans  under  the 
name  of  Bremenium,  and  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
Book  under  the  name  of  Bermengtham.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  arms 
previoos  to  the  Boman  invasion.  Of  its  early  his- 
tory, however,  very  little  is  known.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  was  a  place  of  some  considera- 
tion. Birmingham  was  distinguished  in  the  cause 
of  the  Parliament,  and  was  the  scene  of  some  con- 
flicts, in  the  last  of  which,  in  1643,  it  suffered  con- 
siderably, having  been  taken,  partially  burned,  and 
a  heavy  fine  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  by  Prince 
Kupert.  It  suffered  to  a  fearful  extent  from  the 
pla^e  in  1665.  Its  first  considerable  increase  in 
size  and  pop.  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  began  to 
xisrame  an  important  appearance,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued rapidly  to  increase.  The  American  and 
French  wars  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  early  part  of  this,  were  the  great  causes 
of  the  prosperity  and  increase  of  the  place,  by  the 
great  demand  which  they  caused  for  muskets.  In 
July,  1791,  Birmingham  was  the  scene  of  a  series 
of  disgraceful  riots;  property  was  destroyed  to  the 
amount  of  £60,000.  In  1839  riots  again  took  place, 
when  several  private  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  set  on  fire,  and  various  other  excesses  oom- 
mitted.  During  the  excitement  of  1 848  not  one  man 
was  taken  into  custody  for  any  political  offence — a 
circumstance  indicative  of  great  moral  improvement. 
The  generiJ  healthiness  of  Birmingham  is  deserving 
of  notice,  for  which  it  is  probably  indebted  to  the 
larger  quantity  of  open  space  which  it  possesses, 
when  compared  with  such  towns  as  Manchester  and 
Liverpool;  the  general  excellence  of  its  drainage, 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  substratum  of  sand  and 


gravel  on  which  it  is  built;  and  the  circumstanco 
that  there  is  scux;ely  an  underground  dwelling,  or 
what  is  called  a  cellar,  within  its  precincts. 

In  1801  the  pop.  of  Birmingham  and  the  suburbs 
was  73,670 ;  in  1861, 296,076 ;  and  in  1871, 343,606. 

BIRON,  Charles  de  Gontaut,  Duke  of,  son  of 
Marshal  Armand  de  Gontaut,  Baron  Biron,  bom 
about  1562.  Educated  as  a  Calvinist,  he  had  twice 
changed  his  religion  before  he  reached  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  made 
colonel  of  the  Swiss  regiment,  and  served  Henry  lY. 
with  much  zeal  and  courage.  By  tiie  king's  favour 
he  was,  in  1592,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of 
France.  Though  distinguished  at  court  as  well  as 
in  the  field,  always  feared  and  praised,  he  was  vio- 
lent, obstinate,  and  presumptuous.  At  the  retaking 
of  Amiens,  in  1598,  he  served  under  Henry  IV.,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  made  a  peer  and  duke.  He 
thought  himself,  however,  not  sufficiently  rewarded. 
The  Spanish  party,  which,  after  the  peace  of  Vervins, 
could  injure  Henry  only  by  secret  intrigues,  took 
advantage  of  the  duke's  discontent.  Henry  ap- 
pointed him  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Brussels, 
to  receive  the  oath  of  the  archduke  to  the  peace  of 
Vervins.  The  Spanish  court  seized  this  opportunity 
to  dazzle  him  with  festivals,  spectacles,  and  honours; 
the  female  arts  of  seduction  were  put  in  practice, 
and  he  promised  to  join  the  Catholics  whenever  they 
should  rise  again.  In  1599  he  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Count  of 
Fuentes,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  take  up 
aims  against  his  benefactor.  Meanwhile,  war  being 
declared  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (1600),  Biron 
saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attacking 
hiuL  For  fear  that  his  understanding  with  the  duke 
should  become  visible,  he  possessed  himself  of  almobt 
all  the  towns  in  the  duchy,  which  was  the  easier,  be- 
cause Emanuel  had  expected  some  forbearance  on 
his  part.  Fuentes  and  the  duke  ventured  to  pro- 
pose to  Biron  that  he  should  deliver  the  person  of 
the  king  into  their  hands,  but  he  refused.  Their 
suggestions,  however,  were  not  without  effect  upon 
him,  and  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  fort  St. 
Catherine's  in  the  vicinity  of  Crenoa,  having  reason 
to  believe  that  the  king  would  come  to  inspect  the 
trenches,  he  sent  word  to  the  governor  to  dispose 
harquebusiers,  so  as  to  fire  on  him  at  a  certain 
signal.  At  the  decisive  moment,  however,  he  pre- 
vented the  king  from  going  to  the  fatal  spot.  In 
1601  peace  was  made  with  Savoy.  So  many  negotia- 
tions had  not,  however,  escaped  the  eye  of  the  king, 
nor  could  he  remain  ignorant  of  their  object.  He 
therefore  interrogated  the  marshal  as  to  his  designs, 
with  promises  of  pardon.  Biron  made  a  partial  con- 
fession, and  continued  his  intrigues  as  before.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Henry  sent  him  in  the  same  year 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  to  inform  her  of  his 
marriage  with  Maria  de'  Medici.  In  the  meantime, 
Biron' s  confidant,  Laiin,  having  become  suspected 
by  the  Count  of  Fuentes,  and  beginning  to  fear  for 
himself;  discovered  the  whole  plot.  A  frank  confes- 
sion and  repentance  would  have  saved  Biron,  since 
Henry  was  inclined  to  forgive  him.  He,  however, 
persevered  in  his  denial,  rejected  the  offers  of  pardon, 
and  was  therefore,  at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
queen,  at  last  surrendered  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws. 
He  was  tried  before  the  Parliament,  and  beheaded, 
July  31,  1602. 

BIRON,  Ernest  John.    See  Biben. 

BIRR.    See  Parsonstown. 

BIRTH,  or  Labour,  in  physiology,  is  the  act  by 
which  a  female  of  the  class  Mammalia  brings  one 
of  her  own  species  into  the  world.  When  the  foetus 
has  remained  its  due  time  in  the  womb,  and  is  in  a 
condition  to  carry  on  a  separate  existence,  it  is  ex* 
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traded  from  its  place  of  confinement,  in  order  to  live 
the  life  which  belongs  to  its  species,  independently 
of  the  mother.  The  womb  having  reached  its  maxi- 
mum of  growth  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  foetus, 
its  peculiar  irritability  excites  in  it  the  power  of 
contraction;  it  thereby  narrows  the  space  within, 
and  pushes  out  the  mature  foetus.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  very  different  in  different  animsds,  but  in 
each  particular  specie  it  is  fixed  with  much  precision. 
In  the  womb  the  corporeal  frame  of  man  conmiences 
existence  as  an  embryo ;  after  further  development, 
appears  as  a  foetus;  then  as  an  immature,  and  finally 
a  mature,  child.  With  its  growth  and  increasing 
size,  the  membranes  which  envelop  it  enlarge,  the 
womb  also  expanding  to  give  room  for  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  thirty-ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  week,  Hie  child  has  reached  its  perfect  state, 
and  is  capable  of  living  separate  from  the  mother ; 
hence  follows  in  course  its  separation  from  her,  that 
is,  the  birth. 

Contractions  of  the  womb  gradually  come  on, 
which  are  called,  from  the  painful  sensations  accom- 
panying them,  labour-pains.  These  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  the  preliminary  pangs,  which  begin  the  labour, 
do  not  last  long,  are  not  violent,  and  produce  the 
feeling  of  a  disagreeable  straining  or  pressure. 
When  the  pregnant  female  is  attacked  by  these,  she 
is  often  unable  to  move  from  her  place  till  the  pang 
is  over,  after  which  she  is  often  free  from  pain  for 
some  hours.  Then  follow  the  true  labour-pains; 
these  always  last  longer,  return  sooner,  and  are  more 
violent.  The  contractions  of  the  womb  take  place 
in  the  same  order  as  the  enlargement  had  previously 
done,  the  upper  part  of  it  first  contracting,  while  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  enlarges,  and  grows  thin,  and 
the  vagina  becomes  loose  and  distensible.  By  this 
means  the  fcetus,  as  the  space  within  the  womb  is 
gradually  narrowed,  descends  with  a  turning  motion 
towards  the  opening;  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
membranes  enveloping  the  foetus,  as  the  part  making 
the  greatest  resistance,  is  forced  out,  and  forms  a 
bladder,  which  contributes  much  to  the  gradu£tl  en- 
largement of  the  opening  of  the  womb.  It  is  there- 
fore injurious  to  delivery,  if  hasty  or  ignorant  mid- 
wives  break  the  membranes  too  soon.  By  repeated 
and  violent  throes  the  membranes  at  length  burst, 
and  discharge  their  contents,  and  some  time  after 
the  head  of  the  child  appears.  As  the  skull-bones 
have  not  yet  acquired  their  perfect  form  and  sub- 
stance, but  are  attached  at  the  crown  of  the  head 
only  by  a  strong  membrane,  and  may  be  brought 
nearer  together,  the  head,  by  the  pressure  which  it 
undergoes,  may  be  somewhat  diminished  in  size,  and 
squeezed  into  a  more  oblong  form,  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  opening  of  the  matrix  and  the  pelvis  in 
which  it  is  contained,  and,  finally,  through  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  generation ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  rest  of  the  body  soon  follows. 

The  act  of  birth  or  delivery  is  accordingly,  in 
general,  not  an  unnatural,  dangerous,  and  diseased 
state  of  the  system,  as  many  timid  women  imagine. 
It  is  a  natural  process  of  development,  which  is  no 
more  a  disease  than  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  or  the 
coming  on  of  puberty,  although,  like  them,  it  may 
give  rise  to  important  changes  in  the  body,  and  to 
various  diseases.  It  is  true  that  the  process  of  child- 
birth requires  a  violent  exertion  of  nature,  but  this 
is  facilitated  by  many  prej)arative8  and  helps  adapted 
to  the  i)urpose.  If  the  birth  succeeds  in  the  way 
descril>ed,  it  is  called  a,  natural  birth.  For  this  it  is 
retpiisite  that  the  pelvis  should  be  properly  formdd, 
and  that  the  opening  should  permit  a  free  passage 
to  the  perfect  ftEtus ;  that  the  growth  and  size  of 
the  fiptuH  shuuld  be  proportioned  to  the  pelvis,  especi- 
ally that  the  head  should  have  the  size  designed  by 


nature,  proportioned  to  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis ; 
also,  that  there  should  be  a  proper  situation  of  the 
womb,  in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  and  a 
proper  position  of  the  foetus,  namely,  the  head  down, 
the  back  of  the  head  in  front,  and  towards  the  open- 
ing of  the  womb,  so  as  to  appear  first  at  birth ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  external  parts  of  generatipn  should 
be  in  a  natural  state. 

An  easy  birth  takes  place  without  any  excessive 
strainings,  and  in  due  season.  A  difficult  birth  pro- 
ceeds naturally,  but  is  joined  with  great  efforts  and 
pangs,  and  occupies  a  long  time — over  six  or  eight 
hours.  The  cause  of  it  is  sometimes  the  stiffness  of 
the  fibres  of  the  mother,  her  advanced  yearn,  the  dii- 
proportionate  size  of  the  child's  head,  and  various 
other  causes.  Nature,  however,  finishes  even  these 
births;  and  women  in  labour  ought  not  to  be  im- 
mediately dejected  and  impatient,  on  account  of 
these  difficulties.  An  unnatural  (or  properly  an 
irregular)  birth  is  one  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
above-mentioned  requisites  to  a  natural  birth  are 
wanting.  An  artijicial  birth  is  that  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  help  of  art,  with  instrum^its 
or  l^e  hands  of  the  attendant.  Premature  birth  is 
one  which  happens  some  weeks  before  the  usual 
time,  namely,  after  the  seventii,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  ninth  month.  Though  nature  has  as- 
signed the  periixl  of  forty  weeks  for  the  full  matur- 
ing  of  the  foetus,  if  sometimes  attains,  some  weeks 
before  this  pmod  has  elapsed,  such  a  growth  that  it 
may  be  preserved  alive,  in  some  cases,  after  its  separ- 
ration  from  the  mother.  That  it  has  not  reached  its 
mature  state  is  determined  by  various  indications. 
Such  a  child,  for  instance,  does  not  cry  like  full-grown 
infants,  but  only  utters  a  faint  sound,  sleeps  con- 
stantly, and  must  be  kept  oonstantiy  warm,  otherwii»e 
its  hands  and  feet  immediately  become  chilled.  Be> 
sides  this,  in  a  premature  child,  more  or  leas,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  more  or  less  premature,  the  skin  over  the 
whole  body  is  red,  often  indeed  blue,  covered  with 
a  fine,  long,  woolly  hair,  especially  on  the  sides  ol 
the  face,  and  on  the  back ;  the  fontanel  of  the  head 
is  large,  the  skull-bones  easily  moved;  the  £aoe 
looks  old  and  wrinkled;  the  eyes  are  generally 
closed ;  the  nails  on  the  fingers  and  toes  short,  ten- 
der, and  soft,  hardly  a  line  in  length ;  the  weight  of 
such  a  child  is  under  six,  often  under  five  pooodfi. 
The  birth  is  called  untimely  when  the  foetus  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  womb  before  the  seventh  month. 
Such  children  can  be  rarely  kept  alive;  there  are 
instances,  however,  of  five  months'  children  living. 
A  curious  remark  is  found  in  good  writers,  that  a 
seven  months'  child  is  more  likely  to  live  than  une 
bom  a  month  later. 

Laie  birth  is  a  birth  after  .the  usual  period  of  forty 
weeks.  As  this  reckoning  of  the  time  of  pregnancy 
to  birth  is  founded  for  the  most  part  solely  on  the 
evidence  of  the  mother,  there  is  much  room  for  mis- 
take or  deception,  llie  question  is  one  of  much 
interest  in  medical  jurisprudence,  as  the  inquiry  often 
arises  whether  a  child  bom  mora  than  forty  weeks 
after  the  death  of  the  reputed  father  is  to  be  con- 
sidered legitimate  or  not.  The  importance  of  the 
question,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  proof,  have  oc- 
casioned a  great  variety  of  opinions  among  medical 
writers.  Most  of  them  doubt  the  truth  of  tht- 
mother's  assertions  about  such  a  delayed  birth,  and 
give,  as  their  roason,  that  natxire  confines  hen<'lf  to 
the  fixed  j>eriod  of  pregnancy ;  that  grief,  sickm-:^ 
&c.,  cannot  hinder  the  growth  of  the  fa'tus,  ^c 
Others  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  nature  binds 
heraelf  to  no  fixed  rules;  that  various  causes  m^y 
delay  the  growth  of  the  child,  &c. 

Abortion  and  miscarriage  take  place  w*hen  a  f<rtiis 
is  brought  forth  so  inuuature  that  it  cannot  U^e. 
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They  happen  from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  to 
the  seventh  month,  but  most  frequently  in  the  third 
month.  The  occafiions,  especially  in  those  of  a  sus- 
ceptible or  sanguine  temperament,  are  violent  shocks 
of  body  or  mind  by  blows,  falling,  dancing,  cramp, 
passion,  &c. 

BISCAY  (Spanish  Vizcai/a\  also  called  Bilbao,  a 
province  of  Spain,  forming  one  of  the  three  Basque 
provinces  (Provincias  Yascongadas),  the  other  two 
being  Alava  and  Guipuzcoa.  It  lies  near  the  n.e. 
comer  of  Spain,  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
provinces  of  Santander,  Burgos,  Alava^  and  Guipuz- 
coa. The  area  is  850  square  miles;  the  pop.  183,098. 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous ;  the  principal 
river  is  the  Nervion  or  IbaizabaL  In  point  of  soil 
and  natural  productions  Biscay  is  one  of  the  least 
favoured  provinces  of  Spain;  but  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  has  been  successfully  exerted  in  con- 
verting naturally  barren  tracts  into  fruitful  fields 
and  verdant  pastures.  The  chief  crops  are  maize 
and  barley.  Many  fine  fruits,  especially  nectarines, 
are  raised ;  walnuts  and  chestnuts  everywhere 
abound,  and  form  a  considerable  export  to  England 
and  Germany.  The  cattle  are  of  a  small  and  in- 
ferior breed;  and  the  rearing  of  sheep  for  wool  is 
rendered  difficult  by  the  brushwood  which  covers 
great  part  of  the  mountain  districts,  and  tears  and 
destroys  the  fieece.  Fish  aboimd  along  the  coast, 
and  give  occupation  to  a  great  number  of  fishing- 
boats.  The  principal  species  taken  are  bream,  tunny, 
cod,  and  anchoW^.  The  most  important  mineral  is 
iron,  which  is  found  of  excellent  quality  throughout 
the  province,  and  is  extensively  worked.  Lead, 
copper,  and  zinc  also  occur.  The  inhabitants  of  Bis- 
cay, who  are  called  Basques  (see  Basques),  are  brave, 
active,  and  industrious.  They  inhabit  not  only  Bis- 
cay and  the  other  two  Basque  provinces  strictly  so 
called,  but  also  the  province  of  Navarre,  and  are  esti- 
mated to  amount  in  number  to  650,000.  The  capital 
of  Biscay  is  Bilbao ;  of  Guipuzcoa,  St.  Sebastian ;  of 
Alava^  Yittoria ;  of  Navarre,  Pampeluna.  The 
general  character  of  these  provinces  resembles  that 
'  of  the  province  of  Biscay.  The  Basque  country  long 
formed  a  kind  of  state  distinct  from  the  rest  of  Spain, 
governed  according  to  its  own  ancient  laws  and 
usages. 

BISCAY,  Bay  of,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which 
lies  V.  of  tile  province  of  Biscay,  between  the  pro- 
jecting coasts  of  FriBince  and  Spain,  extending  from 
(Jshant  to  Cape  Finisterre. 
^  BISCAY,  New.    See  Dubanoo. 

BISCEGLIE,  a  sea-port  town,  kingdom  of  Italy, 
province  of  Bari,  13  miles  E.8.E  of  Barletta^  on  a 
rock,  w.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  in  general  badly  built.  It  has  a  cathedral,  two 
collegiate  and  several  other  churches,  convents  of 
both  sexes,  a  seminary,  hospital,  and  a  moTU-de'piiU. 
The  port  admits  vessels  of  small  burden  only.  The 
town  being  almost  destitute  of  water,  rain  is  col- 
lected in  large  cisterns  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  The 
neighbourhood  produces  good  wine.  Important  fairs 
ape  held  here  twice  a  year.     Pop.  in  1871,  21,371. 

BISCHOFSWERDER,  Johaxn  Rudolph  von,  a 
Prossian  general  and  minister,  bom  in  Saxony  about 
1737,  entered  the  University  of  Halle  in  1756,  was 
admitted  into  the  Prussian  service  in  1760,  and  ap- 
pointed major  in  1779.  Under  Frederick  William 
IL  he  exercised  an  unlimited  influence  at  the  court 
of  Berlin.  The  attachment  which  he  had  shown 
Frederick  William  while  yet  crown-prince  procured 
him  the  lasting  affection  of  this  short-sighted  and 
prodigal  monarch.  As  plenipotentiary  he  took  a 
great  part  in  the  congress  at  Sistova.  He  afterwards 
effected  the  interview  with  Lord  Elgin  at  Pillnitz. 
After  the  king's  death  he  was  dismissed,  and  diei  at 


his  country-seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  1803. 
His  views  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  were  very 
limited.  His  propensity  to  mysticism  had  conse- 
quences in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  He  be- 
longed to  the  society  of  the  IlluminatL 

BISCHWEILER,  a  ix>\m  in  Germany,  in  the  im- 
perial territory  of  Elsass-Lothringen  (Alsace-Lor- 
raine), 12  miles  y.  of  Strasbui^,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moder.  It  was  formerly  an  episcopal  town,  and 
defended  by  a  castle  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  dismantled  in  1706.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cloth  for  the  army,  ticks,  linen,  woollen  gloves,  knitted , 
articles,  oil,  and  pottery;  besides  bleachfields,  spin- 
ning-mills, breweries,  tanneries,  madder-mills,  and 
iron  mines.  Its  trade  is  in  wine,  hops,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, madder,  coal,  cattle,  &c.     Pop.  in  1866,  9711. 

BISCUIT,  compounded  of  two  words  meaning  ttnce 
hakedf  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  hard,  dry  bread  which 
keeps  long,  and  is  hence  the  common  bread  used  at 
sea.  Biscuits  are  either  fermented  or  unfermented. 
The  kinds  of  biscuits  in  ordinary  use  are  generally 
fermented,  while  the  unfermented  biscuit  is  that 
which  is  used  in  the  navy,  and  hence  called  sea- 
biscuit.  Its  good  quality  chiefly  depends  on  the 
thorough  kneading  of  the  dough,  and  the  subsequent 
division  of  it  into  portions  of  equal  size  and  thick- 
ness. When  properly  prepared  it  will  continue  per- 
fectly sound  for  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  and  in 
regard  to  nutritive  properties  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  eighteen  ounces  of  biscuit  are  exactly  equal  to 
twenty-four  ounces  of  fresh-baked  ordinary  bread. 
Owing  to  the  immense  quantities  of  biscuit  required 
for  the  navy,  manual  labour  in  the  preparation  of  it 
has  been  supplanted  by  machinery.  First  the  meal,  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  fine  flour  and  middlings,  is  con- 
veyed into  a  cylinder  4^  feet  long  and  3  feet  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  exact  quantity  of  water  ascer- 
tained to  be  necessary,  and  regulated  by  a  gauge,  is 
let  in  from  a  cistern.  A  shaft  armed  with  kmves, 
and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  is  made  to 
revolve  horizontally  through  the  meal  and  water,  and 
in  two  minutes  the  mixture  is  converted  into  5  cwts. 
of  well-mixed  dough.  The  dough,  removed  by  a 
simple  but  ingenious  process,  is  placed  under  two 
breaking  rollers  of  1500  lbs.  each,  which  by  passing 
over  it  backwards  and  forwards  perform  the  process 
of  kneading,  and  in  the  course  of  five  minutes  give  to 
the  dough  a  solid,  perfect,  and  equal  consistency.  The 
dough  is  now  cut  into  pieces  18  inches  square,  placed 
on  boards  6  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide,  and  conveyed 
to  a  second  set  of  rollers,  which  pressing  upon  each 
square  give  it  the  requisite  thickness  by  spreading  it 
evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of  its  board.  In  this 
state  the  board  b  placed  under  the  stamping  plate, 
which  instantly  cuts  and  stamps,  or  as  it  is  called 
dockSf  the  dough  into  forty-two  hexagonal  biscuits, 
which  are  forthwith  conveyed  on  carriages  to  the 
oven.  The  hexagonal  form  being  the  only  one  which 
will  cut  the  whole  dough  without  leaving  interstices 
is  justly  preferred  to  any  other;  and  the  stamping  is 
not  only  to  separate  and  perforate  the  biscuits,  but 
to  Impress  each  with  the  broad  arrow  and  the  number 
of  the  oven  in  which  it  is  to  be  baked.  Each  oven, 
made  of  wrought  iron,  has  an  area  of  about  160 
square  feet,  and  receives  at  one  time  112  lbs.  of  raw 
biscuit,  afterwards  reduced  by  baking  to  about  100  lbs. 
The  advantages  gained  by  the  machinery  are  both 
in  the  unlimited  power  of  supply  and  the  great  saving 
of  expense.  Bakehouses  have  been  erected  at  Dept- 
ford,  Gosport,  and  Plymouth ;  and  by  working  only 
eight  hours  a  day  could  annually  turn  out  735d  tons 
of  biscuit.  Previously,  though  double  gangs  of 
workmen  were  constantly  employed,  the  demand  in 
time  of  war  could  not  be  met  by  the  government 
establishments,  and  required  the  employment  of  con* 
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tractors  often  at  an  extravagant  price.  The  7354 
tons  would  formerly  have  cost  in  labour  and  utensils 
19c/.  per  cwt.,  but  would  now  cost  only  5  jd  per  cwt. 
In  other  words,  the  whole  cost  without  machinery 
U  £llf6i3f  and  with  it  only  £3217,  showing  a  net 
saving  in  the  latter  of  £8426. 

BISHOP  (a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  episco- 
po8f  that  is,  overseer,  through  the  Saxon  bitcop),  in 
the  early  Christian  church,  was  the  name  of  every 
jierson  to  whom  the  care  of  a  Christian  congregation 
was  intrusted.  Every  congregation  even  in  country 
districts  had  at  least  one  such  overseer.  The  word 
was  accordingly  used  in  the  early  history  of  the 
church  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  presbyter  or 
elder.  This  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  express 
statements  to  that  effect  of  the  oldest  ecclesiastical 
writers,  but  also  by  the  New  Testament  itself.  In 
Acts  XX.  17  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
says  that  Paul  sent  from  Miletus  to  Ephesus  for  the 
'elders'  of  the  church,  and  in  the  28th  verse  he  ad- 
dresses these  elders  as  'overseers'  or  'bishops;'  and 
the  apostles,  in  addressing  the  elders  of  the  church,  in 
some  instances  speak,  of  themselves  as  presbyters  or 
fellow-presbyters  (1  Pet.  v.  1;  2  and  3  John  1).  The 
identity  of  the  original  signification  of  the  words 
'presbyter'  and  'bishop'  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian  fathers  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  even  by  Pope  Urban  II.  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  is  not  denied  by 
many  Episcopalians  even  at  the  present  day.  By  the 
Council  of  Trent,  however,  the  doctrine  which  placed 
presbyters  and  bishops  originally  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality  in  the  early  church  was  declared  as  a 
heresy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deny  to  the  bishops 
of  the  church  the  priority  of  rank  which  they  claimed. 
Those  who  adhere  to  the  Episcopalian  form  of  church 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  the  original 
identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  differ  from  the 
Presbyterians  in  Uieir  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  epis- 
copal authority.  The  Episcopalians  maint>ain  that 
even  before  the  words  had  a  separate  meaning  at- 
tached to  them,  the  distinction  between  bishops  and 
subordinate  pastors  existed  in  fact,  and  was  a  regular 
ecclesiastical  institution,  those  who  held  a  peculiar 
authority  over  others  being  appointed  originally  by 
the  apostles.  The  Presbyterians,  on  the  oUier  hand, 
believe  that  the  authority  that  was  undoubtedly  con- 
ceded to  certain  of  the  'bishops'  or  'presbyters'  when 
they  met  to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  church,  was 
not  due  to  any  formal  appointment,  but  merely  to  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  assembled  presbyters,  and 
that  this  distinction  was  no  more  than  a  mark  of  re- 
spect paid  to  some  member  who  was  venerable  by  his 
age  or  distinguished  by  his  piety.  But^  whichever  of 
these  two  theories  may  be  correct,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the 
histoiT  of  the  church  a  position  of  autiiority  was  ac- 
quired by  the  pastors  of  the  Christian  communities 
belonging  to  certain  places,  and  that  these  came  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  name  of  bishops. 
The  growth  of  this  authority  was  favoured  by  the 
doctrine  which  was  started  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  with  regard  to  the  prieutly  dignity 
being  a  peculiarly  divine  institution.  The  more  this 
doctrine  was  affirmed  the  higher  grew  the  claims  of 
the  bishops.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  died  about 
115,  had  already  declared  every  bishop  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  Christ,  and  100  years  later  the  doctrine 
oi  the  apostolical  succession  was  developed,  that  is  to 
Hay,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  tne  ministerial 
authority  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  Christ  to 
the  apostles,  and  through  these  from  one  bishop  to 
another.  By  the  foundation  of  new  churches  in  the 
largc^r  towns  which  were  affiliated  to  the  original 
churches,  and  by  the  dependence  of  the  presbyters 


;  in  the  country  districts  upon  those  having  urban 
charges,  the  authority  of  the  bishops  came  to  bo 
gradually  extended  over  greater  or  less  dioceses;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  bishops  began  to  reserve  to 
themselves  pectdiar  privileges.  While  at  first  the 
bishops  in  all  the  more  important  matters  were  de- 
pendent on  the  approval  of  the  presb^iierB  and  con- 
gregations, they  appear  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325 
as  ue  sole  possessors  of  the  right  of  voting. 

While  this  then  was  the  position  of  the  bishops  in 
relation  to  the  presbyters,  they  at  first  considered 
themselves  as  standing  on  a  footing  of  equality  in 
relation  to  each  other.  But  as  certain  of  the  presby- 
ters in  their  assemblies  had  acqiured  a  priority  of 
rank  over  the  others,  it  gradually  came  about  in  the 
same  way  that  the  bishops  of  the  chief  cities  (Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch,  Coiinth,  Alexandria,  Constantinople, 
Bome)  obtained  a  similar  precedence  among  the 
bishops,  and  received  the  title  of  metropolitan 
bishops;  and  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Home  claiming  to  be 
the  head  of  the  church  as  the  true  successor  of  Peter, 
whom  Christ  himself  had  pronounced  to  be  the  rock 
on  which  he  would  build  his  church.  Home,  how- 
ever, was  not  allowed  to  assume  this  rank  unoon- 
tested.  Several  of  the  other  metropolitan  bishops 
claimed  the  rank  for  themselves,  and  the  conflict  went 
on  until  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt  were  wrested 
from  Christendom  by  the  Mohammedans,  when  the 
only  two  cities  that  were  left  to  dispute  Uie  priority 
of  rank  in  the  church  were  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
Meantime  the  Bishop  of  Home  had  assumed  the  title 
Papa  ('father,'  *pope'),  in  order  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  equality  with  the  other  bishops,  and  in 
course  of  time  his  claim  was  recognized  throughout 
Christendom,  except  in  those  parts  which  were  under 
the  more  iipmediate  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  contest  between  these  two  great 
cities  of  the  West  and  the  East  was  only  ended  by 
the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  Uhurchea  in 
1053.    See  Pope. 

The  practice  of  solemnly  investing  bishops  with 
their  offices  dates  from  the  seventh  century.  Already 
in  the  fifth  century  the  popes  had  begim  to  send  to 
the  newly-elected  metropolitan  bishops  (now  called 
archbishops)  the  pallium,  a  kind  of  official  mantle 
worn  by  archbishops,  as  a  token  of  their  sanction  of 
the  choice.  Two  centuries  later  it  became  the  cus- 
tom to  consecrate  bishops  by  investing  them  with  the 
ring  and  crosier,  the  former  as  a  token  of  maniage 
with  the  church,  the  latter  as  a  symbol  of  the  pastoral 
office.  Since  this  investiture  was  what  gave  validity  to 
the  election  of  the  bishops,  it  became  the  source  of  long- 
continued  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  tcmponl 
sovereigns  in  the  middle  ages.  The  influential  position 
which  the  bishops  occupied  in  the  state  caused  the 
temporal  rulers  to  be  desirous  of  keeping  the  right  c>f 
investiture  in  their  own  hands,  while  the  nopes  with 
equal  determination  claimed  the  right  for  themselves, 
l^e  contest  was  most  bitter  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors  of  the  Komans,  as  they  were  called. 
It  began  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  was  not  settled 
till  1122,  when  it  was  agreed  in  the  Concordat  <d 
Worms  between  Pope  CaUxtus  II.  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.  that  the  election  of  bishops  should  take 
place  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  under  the 
direction  of  the  emperor,  and  that  the  spiritual  investi- 
ture (with  ring  and  crosier)  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  pope,  while  the  bishops  were  to  be  invested  with 
the  temporal  rights  of  their  office  by  the  emperor. 
This  is  still  the  fimdamental  law  of  the  it^iman 
Catholic  Church  with  regard  to  investiture.  iSce 
Investiture  and  Cokcordate.)  The  election  to  a 
bishopric  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  th« 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  the  diocaie; 
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but  in  some  cases  it  is  a  right  of  the  territorial 
Bovereign.  In  any  case  papal  confirmation  is  re- 
quisite before  the  appointment  is  complete. 

When  the  system  of  ecdesiaBtical  rule  was  matured, 
the  almost  absolute  authority  which  they  exercised 
over  the  clergy  of  their  dioceses;  tiieir  inteif  erence  in 
the  secular  concerns  of  governments,  to  which  they 
soon  rendered  themselves  necessary  by  their  superior 
information  and  their  elevated  ranJc;  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church  revenues;  the  maintenance  of 
their  ecclesiastical  prerogatives,  and  their  extensive 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction,  occupied 
them  too  much  to  leave  them  any  time  or  inclination 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  teachers  and  spiri- 
tual fathers.  They  therefore  reserved  to  themselves 
only  the  most  important  functions  of  their  spiritual 
office,  as  the  ordination  of  the  clergy,  the  confirma- 
tion of  youth,  and  the  preparation  of  the  holy  oil.  In 
the  middle  ages  they  attached  to  themselves  partic- 
ular vicars  called  svffrcLganSf  bishops  in  partibuSy  or 
coadjutors,  for  the  p^ormance  even  of  these  functions 
which  they  had  reserved  to  themselves,  and  for  the 
inspection  of  all  that  concerned  the  chuit^.  Bishops 
who  have  preached  themselves  and  attended  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  their  congregations,  have  been 
rare  since  the  seventh  century.  The  episcopal  office 
being  such  as  we  have  described  it,  the  nobility,  and 
even  the  sons  of  princes  and  kings,  strove  to  obtain  a 
dignity  which  was  as  honourable  as  it  was  profitable, 
and  was  not  deemed  incompatible  with  festivities 
and  luxurious  enjoyment.  The  splendid  establish- 
ments which  they  were  able  to  maintain  from  the 
large  revenues  derived  chiefly  from  rich  donations 
to  their  churches  by  pious  devotees,  gave,  to  the 
bishops  of  Germany  particularly,  a  high  degree  of 
dignity.  They  became  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
their  influence  on  public  affairs  was  important.  In 
rank  the  bishop  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  follows 
inunediately  after  the  cardinids.  Some  bishops  in  the 
Boman  Catiiolic  Church  are  merely  titular,  their  dio- 
ceses not  being  in  countries  which  acknowledge  the 
Christian  faith.  The  dioceses  of  such  bishops  are 
said  to  lie  in  pariibus  ir^fideHum,  and  they  are 
chiefly  those  that  were  wrested  from  the  Christian 
church  by  the  Mohammedans.  Such  titular  bishop- 
rics are  only  oonf  eired  dh  ecclesiastics  of  a  high  rank. 

The  Reformation  lessened  the  number  of  bishops, 
and  although,  in  some  of  the  Protestant  countries  of 
the  K.  of  Europe,  the  higher  clergy  have  retained 
the  title  of  bishop^  yet  they  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  former  revenues  and  privileges,  although  in 
neither  of  these  particulars  have  those  of  England 
any  reason  to  complain.  The  English  Church  has 
left  to  its  bishops  more  authority  than  the  rest,  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  it  bears  the  name  of  the  epis- 
copal (see  Cleroy  and  Chubch  of  England).  In 
Protestant  Germany,  bishoprics  were  abolished  by 
the  Reformation,  but  they  have  been  restored  in 


The  bishops  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  have 
less  authority  than  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  on  account  of  their  dependence  in  the  East 
on  the  sultan,  and  in  Russia  on  the  czar.  They  are 
usually  taken  from  the  monastic  orders,  and  they  ore 
appointed  by  the  archbishops. 

BISHOP,  Sib  Henbt  Rowlet,  a  distinguished 
musical  composer,  was  bom  in  London  in  1760,  and 
trained  to  his  profession  under  Signer  Bianchi,  com- 
poser to  the  London  Opera  House.  In  1806  he  was 
appointed  composer  of  the  ballet  music  for  the  opera. 
In  1809  his  &«t  opera^  the  Circassian  Bride,  was 
jiroduced  at  Druiy  Lane  with  great  success;  but  the 
following  evening  the  theatre,  with  the  score  of 
Bishop's  opera^  was  consumed  by  fire.  Numerous 
operoM  and  other  musical  pieces  now  followed  of  his 


composition,  and  from  this  period  to  1826  upwards 
of  seventy  works  were  produced  by  him.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  the  music  of  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  The  Slave,  The  Miller  and  his  Men,  Maid 
Marian,  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun,  and  adaptations  of 
The  Barber  of  Seville  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro. 
From  1810  to  1824  he  acted  as  musical  composer  and 
director  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  ako  arranged 
several  volumes  of  the  National  Melodies,  and  com- 
pleted the  arrangement  of  the  music  for  Moore's 
Irish  Melodies,  commenced  by  Sir  John  Stevenson. 
In  1826  his  Aladdin  was  produced  at  Brury  Lane, 
but  proved  a  failure,  and  its  non-success  so  mortified 
the  author  that  he  abandoned  writing  for  the  stage. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood,  was  elected  Reid  pro- 
fessor of  music  in  Edinburgh  University  in  1841,  and 
in  1848  became  professor  of  music  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Sir  Henry  Bishop  was  never  noted  for 
prudence  in  pecuniary  matters,  and  latterly  was  in 
rather  distressed  circumstances.  He  died  80th  April, 
1855.  The  music  of  Bishop,  though  not  of  the 
highest  class,  is  yet  eminently  remarkable  for  its 
grace,  liveliness,  and  spirit,  thoroughly  English  in  its 
character,  and  admirably  illustrative  of  the  verse  to 
which  it  is  adapted.  Many  of  his  compositions,  such 
as  the  music  of  The  Chough  and  the  Crow,  and  When 
the  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye,  have  become  familiar  as 
household  words. 

BISHOP-AUCKLAND,  a  market  town,  England, 
in  the  county  and  9  miles  s.w.  from  the  town  of 
Durhiun,  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  but  not  re- 
markably well  built.  It  is  almost  wholly  supported 
by  the  coal  traffic.    Pop.  in  1871,  8736. 

BISHOP'S  STAFF.    See  Crosier. 

BISHOP-STORTFORD,  a  market  town,  Eng- 
land, county  Hertford,  27  miles  n.n.e.  of  London,  at 
a  station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  occupies  the  acclivities  of 
two  hills,  on  the  river  Stort.  Among  the  pubHc 
buildings  are  a  handsome  church,  with  a  tower  sur- 
mount^ by  a  spire  of  80  feet  in  height,  several  Dis- 
senting chapels,  a  free  granmiar  and  other  schools, 
and  an  elegant  and  commodious  corn-exchange.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  town  is  malting,  which  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent.    Pop.  6250. 

BISHOP- WEARMOUTH.    See  Sundkrlaito. 

BISIGNANO  (ancient  Binnanium)^  a  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Calabria 
Citni)  14  miles  N.  from  Cosenza,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel  occupying  the  summit  of 
the  highest  of  the  seven  hills  that  surround  it.  It 
contains  a  cathedral,  nineteen  churches,  several  con- 
vents, a  seminary,  two  hoepitals,  and  a  house  of 
refuge.  The  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm*  forms  a 
principal  branch  of  industry.     Pop.  3985. 

BISMUTH.  This  substance  has  been  known  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  its  character  was  long  ill-de- 
fined, and  it  was  even  supposed  to  be  manufactured 
from  zinc.  The  older  chemists  called  it  tin  glass.  It 
is  found  native  in  veins  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  and  it  also  occui-s  combined  with 
sulphur,  oxygen,  and  arsenic,  associated  with  ores  of 
zinc,  lead,  salver,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  In  this  country 
it  has  been  got  in  Cornwall  and  in  Cimiberland;  on 
the  Continent  in  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  Bohemia, 
and  Transylvania;  and  it  is  also  found  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  in  Bolivia.  The  chief  supplies  of  bismuth, 
however,  come  from  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  The  ore 
employed  is  native  bismuth,  and  it  is  separated  from 
the  matrix  by  breaking  it  into  suitable  pieces,  intro- 
ducing these  into  iron  tubes,  laid  at  an  angle  over 
a  furnace,  and  applying  heat.  The  metal  melts  and 
runs  into  pots  plaioed  at  the  mouths  of  the  tubes,  the 
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grangue  remaining  behind.  It  is  afterwards  purified 
by  fusion  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre. 

Native  bismuth  occurs  in  various  forms,  all  more 
or  less  crystalline;  its  coloiir  is  white,  with  a  pinkish 
tinge;  it  has  metallic  lustre,  is  soft  and  brittle,  and 
can  be  easily  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar.  Com- 
mercial bismuth  has  a  crystalline  structure,  with 
sometimes  an  iridescent  appearance.  Bismuth  crys- 
tallizes more  readily  than  any  of  the  metals,  and  very 
fine  specimens  may  be  obtained  by  melting  a  quan- 
tity in  a  deep  pot,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  then  pour^ 
ing  off  the  central  fluid  portion  through  an  opening 
in  the  superficial  crust.  Well-formed  crystals  are 
thus  obtained,  having  sometimes  a  splendid  irides- 
cence. The  specific  gravity  of  bismuth  is  9*83,  its 
fusion  point  is  476"  F.,  and  its  crystals  belong  to  the 
hexagonal  system.  It  mixes  readily  with  other 
metals,  and  forms  very  fusible  alloys  with  them. 
Newton's  fusible  metal  contains  8  parts  bismuth, 
5  lead,  3  tin,  and  fuses  at  202°  F.  Dalton's  contains 
10}  bismuth,  5  lead,  3  tin,  and  fuses  at  197^  F. 
Some  of  the  alloys  of  bismuth  have  the  property  of 
expanding  when  they  solidify.  Solder,  pewter,  and 
other  alloys  largely  used  in  the  arts,  contain  bismuth. 

Bismuth  combines  with  various  chemical  elements. 
When  dusted,  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  into  chlorine 
gas  it  catches  fire  and  forms  a  white  buttery  sub- 
stance, not  unlike  butter  of  antimony.  This  com- 
pound was  known  to  Sir  Bobert  Boyle,  who  prepared 
it  by  distilling  metallic  bismuth  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate. When  metallic  bismuth  is  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  in  the  air  it  bums  feebly  and  forms  a 
yellowish  white  powder,  which  also  occurs  native, 
and  is  called  by  mineralogists  bismuth -ochre.  Another 
oxide  is  known  which  is  possessed  of  slight  acid 
functions.  Finely  dinded  bismuth  when  heated 
along  with  sulphur  forms  an  opaque,  crystalline, 
leaden,  metallic-looking  substance,  which  also  occurs 
native,  and  is  called  hinnuth-glance.  The  precipitated 
sulphide  is  a  dark-brown  flocky  solid,  got  by  adding 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  a  solution  of  bismuth. 

Nitric  add  dissolves  bismuth  readily,  and  so  does 
aqua  regia.  If  the  solution  be  poured  into  a  large 
excess  of  water  a  white  powder  is  precipitated  which 
is  a  basic  salt  This  precipitate  is  called  pearl-tchUef 
magitUry  of  biwiuthy  and  other  names,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  paint  and  as  a  cosmetic.  It  also  serves, 
with  certain  precautions,  as  a  test  for  bismuth.  The 
subnitrate,  carbonate,  and  citrate  are  the  chief  com- 
pounds employed  in  medicine. 

By  its  chemical  habitudes  bismuth  belongs  to  the 
phosphorus  and  arsenic  group  of  elements.  It  is 
intermediate  in  properties  between  the  non-metallic 
elements  and  the  metals.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
the  true  metalloid,  and  this  want  of  the  full  metallic 
character  was  partially  observed  long  ago  by  Para- 
celsus, who  classed  it  along  with  lus  semi-metals. 
One  of  its  most  striking  characters  is  its  diamagnetism. 

BISON,  the  name  applied  to  two  species  of  ox. 
One  of  these,  the  European  bison  or  aurochs  (Bos 
biton  or  Bison  Europcnu),  is  now  nearly  extinct,  being 
found  only  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania  and  the 
Caucasus  (see  Ox).  The  other,  or  American  bison 
{Bison  Anuricanu8)f  is  found  only  in  North  America, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  great  hump  or  projection 
over  its  fore-shoulders,  and  for  the  length  and  fine- 
ness of  its  woolly  hair,  llie  hump  is  oblong,  diminish- 
ing in  height  posteriorly,  and  gives  a  considerable 
obliquity  to  the  outline  of  the  back.  The  hair  over 
the  head,  neck,  and  fore-part  of  the  body  is  long  and 
shaggy,  forming  a  beard  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and 
descending  below  the  knee  (wrist)  in  a  tuft.  The 
hair  on  the  summit  of  the  head  rises  in  a  dense  mass 
nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  horns,  and,  directly  on  the 
fronts  is  curled  and  matted  strongly. 


The  numbers  of  this  species  still  existing  sre  sur- 
prisingly great)  when  we  consider  the  immense  de- 
struction annually  occurring  since  European  weapons 
have  been  employed  against  them.  They  were  onoe 
extensively  diffused  over  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  part  lying  e.  of 
Hudson's  River  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  narrow 
strips  of  coast  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  At  the 
present  day  their  range  is  very  different.  Thej  are 
no  longer  found  except  in  the  remote  unsettled 
regions  of  the  N.  and  w.,  being  never  seen  e.  of  the 
Mississippi.  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg  they  are  fonnd 
as  far  N.  as  62°;  w.  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  it  in 
probable  they  do  not  extend  K.  of  ^e  Columbia 
River. 

The  bison,  on  his  native  plains,  is  of  savage  and 
formidable  appearance,  uniforaiily  inspiring  dread 
when  beheld  for  the  first  time.  His  ponderous  head, 
rendered  terrific  by  his  thick  shaggy  hair  and  stream- 
ing beard,  is  supported  upon  a  massive  neck  and 
shoulders,  whose  apparent  strength  is  more  impoioDg 
from  the  augmentation  produced  by  the  hump  and 
the  long  fell  of  hair  covering  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
body.  Nevertheless,  the  bison  is  not  known  to  attack 
man,  unless  when  wounded  and  at  bay.  Hie  differ- 
ence between  the  summer  and  winter  dress  of  the 
bison  consists  rather  in  the  length  than  in  other 
qualities  of  the  hair.  In  summer,  from  the  shoulden 
backwards,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  very  short 
fine  hair,  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet.  The  tail  in 
short,  and  tufted  at  the  end.  Except  the  long  hair 
on  the  fore-parts,  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
a  rust  colour  or  yellowish  tinge,  the  colour  is  a  uni- 
form dun.  Varieties  of  colour  are  so  rare  among 
this  species,  that  the  hunters  and  Indians  always  re- 
gard them  as  matters  of  special  wonder. 

The  bison  bull  is  lean,  and  his  flesh  disagreeable 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  They  are 
much  more  easily  approached  and  killed  than  the 
cows,  not  being  so  vigilant,  though  the  cows  are  pre- 
ferred both  on  account  of  their  finer  skins  and  metre 
tender  flesh.  Tlie  cow  is  much  less  than  the  boll, 
and  has  not  so  much  of  the  long  hair  on  the  ahoolden, 
&C. ;  her  horns  are  not  so  large,  nor  so  much  ooveitd 
by  the  hair.  The  sexual  season  begins  towards  the 
end  of  July,  and  lasts  till  near  the  beginning  of 
September;  after  this  time  the  cows  separate  from 
the  bulls  in  distinct  herds.  They  calve  in  April;  the 
calves  seldom  leave  the  mother  until  a  year  old; 
cows  are  sometimes  seen  with  calves  of  three  seasons 
following  them. 

Bison  beef  is  rather  coarser  grained  than  that  of 
the  domestic  ox,  but  is  considered  by  hunters  and 
travellers  as  superior  in  tenderness  and  flavour.  The 
hump,  which  is  highly  celebrated  for  its  richness  and 
delicacy,  is  said,  when  properly  cooked,  to  resemble 
marrow.  The  Indian  method  of  preparing  thui  deli- 
cacy is  the  following: — The  hump  is  cut  off  the 
shoulders,  the  bones  removed,  and  a  piece  of  skin  is 
sewed  over  the  denuded  part.  The  hair  is  then 
singed  off,  and  the  whole  is  now  ready  for  the  oven. 
This  is  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  and  over  which  a  tire 
has  been  burned,  and  into  this  heated  receptacle  the 
hump  is  conveyed,  and  covered,  about  a  foot  dei'p, 
with  earth  and  ashes.  A  strong  &re  is  again  built 
over  the  spot,  and,  supposing  these  preparations  t«> 
be  begun  on  the  evening  of  one  day,  the  hump  will 
be  reaidy  for  eating  by  the  next  day  at  noon.  IV 
tongues  and  marrow-bones  are  regarded  by  the  ooa- 
noisseurs  as  next  in  excellence. 

Herds,  consisting  of  thousands  of  these  fine  sm* 
mals,  still  roam  over  the  far  western  prairies^  led  by 
the  fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the  bulls.  Dimnt: 
the  sexual  season,  the  noise  of  their  roaring  resembU'^ 
thunder,  and  the  males  often  fight  desperate  battles 
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with  each  other.  While  feeding,  they  are  often 
scattered  over  a  vast  surface;  but,  when  they  move 
forward  in  mafis,  they  form  a  dense,  impenetrable 
column,  which,  once  fairly  in  motion,  is  scarcely  to 
be  turned.  They  swim  large  rivers  nearly  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  traverse  the  plains;  and, 
when  flying  from  pursuit,  it  is  in  vain  for  those  in 
front  to  halt  sudd^y,  as  the  rearward  throng  dash 
madly  forward  and  force  their  leaders  on.  l%e  In- 
dians sometimes  profit  by  this  habit:  they  lure  a  herd 
to  the  vicinity  of  a  precipice,  and,  setting  the  whole 
in  rapid  motion,  they  terrify  them,  by  shouting  and 
other  artifices,  to  rush  bn  to  their  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. Numerous  tribes  of  Indians  are  ahnoet  wholly 
dependent  on  these  animals  for  food,  clothing,  tents, 
utensils,  &c.  Vast  multitudes  of  bisons  are  slaugh- 
tered annually;  but  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that 
the  white  hunters  and  traders  are  in  the  habit  of  de- 
stroying these  valuable  beasts  in  the  most  wanton 
and  unnecessary  manner.  It  is  oonmion  for  such 
persons  to  shoot  bisons,  even  when  they  have  abun- 
dance of  food,  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue  or  hump 
alone,  or  even  because  the  animals  come  so  near  as 
to  present  a  fair  aim.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  won- 
dered that,  from  all  causes  of  diminution,  the  bison 
should  become  less  numerous  every  year,  and  remove 
farther  and  farther  from  the  haunts  of  men.  The 
preference  always  given  to  the  cows,  which  are  too 
often  shot  while  gravid,  operates  powerfully  in  thin- 
ning the  herds. 

The  skins  of  bisons,  especially  tiiat  of  the  cow, 
dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion,  with  the  hair  on,  make 
adnoirable  defences  against  the  cold,  and  may  be 
used  for  blankets,  &c.  They  are  called  buffalo  robes; 
the  term  buffalo  being  generally,  but  inaccurately, 
applied  to  the  bison.  The  wool  of  the  bison  has  been 
manufactured  into  hats,  and  has  also  been  employed 
in  making  coarse  doth.  The  time  cannot  ho  very 
far  distant  when  this  species,  like  the  Indian  trib^ 
which  hover  near  them,  will  have  passed  away,  and 
the  places  which  know  them  now  shall  know  them 
no  more. 

BISSAGOS,  Thb,  or  Bijuoa  IsLAims,  a  group  of 
■mall  volcanic  islands,  about  twenty  in  number,  near 
the  w.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  between  lat.  10  and  12**  N.,  and  Ion.  IS"*  30' 
and  16'  30'  w.  The  largest  is  about  15  miles  in 
length.  Most  of  them  are  inhabited,  but  some  of 
them  are  merely  bare  rocks.  The  inhabitants  culti- 
vate maize,  and  have  plantations  of  bananas  and 
pahns,  but  their  chief  dependence  is  on  their  fisheries. 

BISSEl^,  BoBSRT,  a  native  of  Scotland,  educated 
at  Edinburgh  for  the  clerical  profession.  He  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  became  a  schoolmaster  at 
Chelsea;  but  not  succeeding  in  that  occupation,  he 
employed  himself  in  writing  for  the  press.  His  chief 
productions  are — a  History  of  the  Beign  of  George 
III.,  six  vols.  8vo;  the  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,  two 
vols.  8vo;  and  an  edition  of  the  Spectator,  with  lives 
of  the  authors,  six  vols.  He  died  in  1805,  aged 
forty'flix.     

BISSEXTILE.    See  Leap  Teas. 

BITAUB£,  Paul  JiSriSmie;  bom  at  Eom'gsberg, 
in  Prussia,  1732,  of  French  parents.  He  translated 
Homer  into  French.  In  consequence  of  this  trans- 
lation, and  the  recommendation  of  D'Alembert,  he 
waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin. 
Frederic  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  favoured  him  much, 
and  allowed  him  to  stay  a  long  time  in  France,  to 
finish  several  translations  from  the  German  into 
French.  Among  his  translations  is  one  of  Goethe's 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Napoleon  conferred  marks 
of  favour  on  him.  He  died  in  1808.  His  works  ap- 
peared in  nine  vols.,  Paris,  1804. 

BITHOOB^  or  S^nwB,  ft  town  India,  12  nulea 


N.w.  of  Cawnpore,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
Since  the  late  mutiny  it  has  had  a  notoriety  conferred 
on  it  from  being  the  residence  of  the  miscreant  Nana 
Sahib,  also  styled  the  Rajah  of  Bithoor.  The  town 
was  long  the  abode  of  a  Ihie  of  Mahratta  chiefs,  the 
last  of  whom  died  witl^out  issue  in  1851.  His  adopted 
son  Nana  Sahib,  whose  proper  name,  however,  was 
Dhundoo  Punt,  claimed  the  succession,  but  his  title 
was  ignored  by  the  East  India  Company,  a  proceed- 
ing which  is  believed  to  have  stimulated  hhn  to  his 
subsequent  deeds  of  atrocity.  General  Havelock 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  rebels  in  the 
vicinity,  and  subsequently  quantities  of  treasure  be- 
longing to  the  Nana  were  discovered  by  the  troops 
in  a  well  close  to  the  palace. 

BITHYNIA,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  lying  on 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and 
the  Propontis,  and  bounded  on  the  B.  by  Phrygia. 
In  early  times  it  was  called  Btbrycia^  from  the  Be- 
brydans  who  inhabited  it.  Before  the  time  of 
Croesus,  Bithynia  was  an  independent  state,  under 
its  own  princes.  After  the  death  of  Prusias  I.,  in 
the  war  against  Crcesus,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Lydians,  B.0. 560;  into  that  of  the  Persians,  b.c.  555; 
and  into  that  of  Alexander,  B.c.  334.  The  restorer 
of  the  Bithynian  throne  was  Bias  or  Bas,  a  native 
prince,  at  the  court  of  one  of  whose  successors,  Prusias 
II.,  Hannibal  took  refuge,  and  where  he  ended  his 
life  by  poison,  B.c.  183.  Nicomedes,  the  last  king 
of  this  race,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans, 
B.O.  75.  The  famous  cities  of  Nioomedia,  Nicsea, 
and  Heradea  were  in  Bithynia^  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury Bithynia  was  conquered  by  the  Seljuks.  In 
1298  a  new  kingdom  was  founded  there  by  the  Otto- 
man Turks,  of  which,  in  1327,  Prusa  was  &e  capital. 

BITLIS.    See  Bbtus. 

BITON,  a  Greek  mathematician,  of  uncertain  date, 
but  supposed  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Archi- 
medes, wrote  a  work  of  some  interest  on  warlike 
engines,  and  dedicated  it  to  Attains,  king  of  Per- 
gamos.  It  is  extant  in  the  Mathematid  Yeteres  of 
Thevenot. 

BITONTO  (andent  Butuntum),  a  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  in  a  fine 
plain,  15  miles  W.8.W.  from  Bari.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  twelve  parish 
churdies,  convents  for  both  sexes,  an  hospital,  and 
a  seminary.  The  environs  produce  excellent  wine, 
called  Zagarello.  A  short  distance  from  the  town 
the  Spazuards  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Austrians,  May  25,  1734.    Pop.  in  1872,  24,978. 

BITSCH,  a  dty,  formerly  in  France,  now  in  Ger- 
man Lorraine,  with  3000  inhabitants,  and  a  strong 
dtadd  on  a  lull,  fortified  by  the  art  of  Carmontaigne. 
It  was  ceded  to  Germanv  in  1871. 

BITTERN  {Botaurua),  the  name  applied  to  several 
birds  of  the  heron  family  (ArdddsB).  The  bitterns 
have  the  bill  strong,  about  as  long  as  the  head,  com- 
pressed, and  higher  than  it  is  broad;  legs,  as  com- 
pared with  other  members  of  the  family,  rather  short; 
neck  comparativdy  short,  covered  on  its  sides  and 
front  with  long  loose  f eaUiers,  which  can  be  erected 
at  pleasuro.  They  aro  all  birds  of  solitary  habits, 
haunting  wooded  swamps  and  reedy  or  rushy  pools 
and  marshes,  remaining  concealed  during  the  day 
and  coming  out  at  night  to  feed.  The  common  bit- 
tern {B.  stdlaris)  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
booming  or  bellowing  sound  it  makes,  which  has 
gained  it  popular  and  expressive  names  in  different 
countries — such  as  mire-drum  in  England,  and 
Rohrdommel  in  Germany.  This  cry  is  compared  by 
Mudie  to  '  a  burst  of  uncouth  and  savage  laughter, 
piercingly  or  rather  gratingly  loud,  and  so  unwonted 
and  odd  that  it  sounds  as  if  the  voices  of  a  bull  and 
a  h9r9Q  WQre  oombined,  the  foiwer  breaking  down 
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his  bellow  to  suit  the  neigh  of  the  Utter.*  The  Inrd 
rifles  in  the  air  in  a  spiral  while  uttering  this  strange 
cry,  stengthening  its  voice  as  the  circles  widen,  and 
allowing  it  to  shik  as  they  contract.  The  bittern  ia 
about  28  inches  in  length,  and  about  44  in  extent  of 
wing,  and  is  heavier  in  proportion  to  its  wings  than 
the  heron.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
dull  pale  yellow,  vari^^ted  with  spots  and  bars  of 
black ;  the  feathers  on  the  crown  black,  shot  with 
green,  those  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  and  neck 
and  on  the  breast  long  and  loose;  tail  short;  bill  about 
4  inches  long;  toes  and  daws  long  and  dender,  the 
middle  daw  being  serrated  on  the  inner  edge.  It 
feeds  on  small  fi&es,  reptiles,  snails,  &c.,  and  is  an 
inoffensive  and  retiring  bird,  seldom  seen  unless  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  frozen  out  during  severe 
weather.  The  nest  is  placed  in  a  loose  tuft  or  bush 
near  the  water,  and  is  constructed  of  rushes,  reeds, 
grasses,  and  such-like  materials.  The  eggs  are  four 
or  five  in  number,  and  of  a  greenish-brown  colour. 
The  bittern  was  a  favourite  bird  of  sport  when 
hawking  was  in  vogue,  and  was  protected  by  severe 
penalties.  The  little  bittern  (B.  mintUtui)  is  the 
smallest  bittern  that  occurs  in  Britain.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  B.  of  Europe,  the  B.W.  of  Asia^  and  probably  of 
Africa  generally.  It  is  not  more  than  15  inches  in 
length.  The  male  has  the  head,  back,  and  tail  black, 
wi&  green  reflections;  the  neck,  breast,  and  thighs 
buff;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.  The  fenude 
is  brown  above.  It  is  a  pretty  rare  visitant  in 
Britain.  The  American  bittern  (a.  lentiffinasua)  has 
also  been  found  in  Britain.  It  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  common  bittern,  but  is  much  smaller  and  more 
minutely  freckled. 

BITTERN  is  the  name  given  to  the  syrupy  resi- 
due from  evaporated  sea-water  after  the  common  salt 
has  been  taken  out  of  it.  The  syrup  contains  salts  of 
magnesium,  which  give  it  a  bitter  taste,  and  it  ia 
employed  as  a  source  of  them.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
sources  of  bromine. 

BITTERSWEET,  or  Woody  Niohtshadb.    See 

NiOHTBHADB. 

BITUMEN,  the  name  of  a  spedes  in  mineralogy, 
the  individuals  composing  which  have  acquired  seveial 
distinct  names  from  their  diversity  in  appearance. 
This  depends  chiefly  upon  their  state  of  aggregation, 
whidi  forms  an  uninterrupted  series  from  the  per- 
fectly fluid  to  the  solid  condition. 

Naphtha,  the  most  fluid  variety,  is  nearly  colour- 
less, or  of  a  ydlowish  tinge,  transparent,  and  emits  a 
peculiar  odour.  It  swims  on  water,  its  specific  gra- 
vity being  from  0*71  to  0'84.  It  bums  with  a  bluish- 
white  flame  and  thick  smoke,  and  leaves  no  residue. 
It  consists  of  carbon  82*20,  and  hydrogen  14*80.  It 
is  found  on  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  upon  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  it  rises 
through  a  marly  soil  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and,  being 
made  to  flow  through  earthen  tubes,  is  burned  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  food.  It  is 
collected  by  sinking  pits  sevend  yards  in  depth,  into 
which  the  naphtha  flows.  It  is  burned  in  lamps  by 
the  Persians  instead  of  oil.  With  certain  vegetable 
oils,  naphtha  is  said  to  form  a  good  varnish. 

The  variety  petroUiem  is  more  abundant  than 
naphtha^  from  which  it  appears  to  differ  only  by 
being  thicker.  In  consistence  it  resembles  common 
tar.  It  is  of  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  black- 
ish or  reddish  brown  in  colour.  It  occurs,  oozing  out 
of  locks,  in  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  coal,  or  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  springs.  The  strata  from  which 
this  oil  proceeds  belong  to  the  Devonian  formation, 
and  lie  under  the  sandstone  and  limestone  strata.  The 
existence  of  this  oil  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
Herodotus  makes  mention  of  oil-springs  in  the  island 
of  Zante;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 


it  has  been  applied  to  any  great  extent  to  practical 
purposes.     Springs  of  petroleum  are  now  Imown  to 
exist  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world— in  Emx)pe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  above  all  in  America.    In  Europe 
the  prindpal  places  in  which  it  is  found  are  Abace, 
Neuf  chatel  in  Switzerland,  several  parts  of  Italy,  and 
very  largdy  in  Galida.    In  Asia  petroleum  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  Bizman  Empire,  where  the 
wells  have  been  worked  for  centuries.    The  yearly 
product  is  now  said  to  be  about  half  a  million  hogs- 
heads, each  6  cwts.   But  no  region  is  so  rich  in  petro- 
leum, or  possesses  it  in  a  situation  so  convenient  for 
commerce,  as  the  so-called  great  basin  in  North 
America  extending  from  the  Western  Allegbanies 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Kanawha  in  Virginia  to  Lake  Ontario.   Yen- 
ango  county,  with  the  Oil-creek  in  Pennsylvaiua, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  in  Vizginia,  are  par- 
ticularly productive.    The  first  petroleum  welk  in 
America  were  discovered  in  1859,  and  since  that  tome 
it  has  risen  to  be  a  leading  artide  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

Elastic  bitumen  is  soft,  flexible,  and  elastic.  It 
emits  a  strong  bituminous  odour,  and  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  about  the  same  as  that  of  water.  On  expo- 
sure to  the  air  it  becomes  hard,  and  loses  its  elasti- 
dty.  It  is  sometimes  called  mineral  caoutchouc,  be- 
cause it  takes  up  the  traces  of  crayons  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  caoutchouc  or  indian-rubber.  It  ia 
found  in  the  lead-mines  of  Derbyshire,  at  St  Ber- 
nard's Well,  Edinburgh,  in  France,  and  elsewhere. 

Compact  bitumen,  or  atphaltum,  is  of  a  Bhining 
black  colour,  solid,  and  brittle,  with  a  ooochoidal 
fracture;  specific  gravity  1  to  1'6.  Like  the  former 
varieties,  it  bums  freely,  and  leaves  but  little  readue. 
It  is  found  in  Judea,  in  the  Palatinate,  in  Franoe,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  large  deposits  in  sandstone  in 
Albania.  In  the  island  of  Trinidad  it  forms  a  lake 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  a  thickness  un- 
known. The  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Babylon 
were  built  were  cemented  with  hot  bitumen.  The 
well-known  asphalt  pavement  is  formed  by  mixing 
melted  bitumen  with  graveL 

BIVALVE  SHELLS,  or  Bivalves.    See  Mol- 

LUSOA. 

BIVOUACK  (from  the  German  beiwaeht\  the 
name  given  to  the  modem  system  by  which  the 
soldiers  in  service  lie  in  the  open  air  without  tenta, 
in  opposition  to  the  old  system  of  camps  and  canton- 
ments. They  remain  dressed  in  order  to  be  ready  at 
a  moment's  warning  to  take  their  places  in  order  of 
battle.  Tents  being  laid  aside,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  the  baggage  of 
an  army,  large  masses  of  troops  are  always  ob&gedtu 
bivouadc,  even  if  they  are  not  near  the  enemy.  The 
soldier,  however,  is  permitted  to  build  himself  a  hut 
of  straw  or  branches  if  drcumstances  allow  it  Fre- 
quent bivouacking  is  very  injurious  to  the  health, 
and  is  also  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  oountriea  in 
which  it  takes  place. 

BIZERTA,  or  Bevzkrta  (andent  Jlippo  Zar^ 
rhytut),  a  sea-port  town  and  bay,  regency  of  Tunisi 
The  town  stands  on  the  w.  aide  of  t£  bay,  35  mile^ 
N.  by  w.  of  Tunis,  and  ia  the  most  northern  town  U 
Africa.  It  ia  about  a  mile  in  drcumferenoe,  and  is 
fortified  towards  the  sea  by  several  castles  and  bat- 
teries, which  however  are  idl  but  useless  as  defena4» 
in  consequence  of  being  oommsnded  by  a  hill  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Bizerta  was  foi^ 
merly  one  of  the  best  ports  in  Tunis;  and  is  «tiU 
good,  though  now  seldom  frequented,  except  by 
small  vessels.  A  lake,  or  rather  lagoon«  runs  fmn 
the  bay  a  considerable  distance  into  the  land,  and  is 
said  to  have  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  40  to  5^ 
fathoms;  but  its  entrance  from  the  ae*  ia  nanw, 
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and  haa  not  more  than  9  foet  over  the  bar.  The 
oountry  around  is  singularly  beautiful  and  fertile, 
producing  com,  pulae,  oil,  cotton,  and  fruits  in  great 
abundance.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

BJORNSTJEIINA,  Maoiojb  Fredsbiok  Febdik- 
Aim,  CoDNT,  a  Swedish  Btatesman  and  author,  bom 
in  1779,  at  Dresden,  where  his  father,  afterwards 
plenipotentiaiy  at  the  diet  ef  Batisbon,  was  then 
secretary  to  the  Swedish  legation,  was  educated  in 
Germany,  and  in  1793  proceeded  to  Sweden  to  enter 
the  army.  During  the  Finnish  war  he  displayed 
great  gallantry,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
After  the  peace  he  was  sent  in  1809  on  a  secret 
embassy  to  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  had  an  inter- 
view the  day  after  the  battle  of  EckmiihL  In  1812, 
when  in  London,  he  managed  the  transaction  for  the 
sale  of  Guadaloupe,  and  in  1818,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  accompanied  the  Swedish  army  to  Germany. 
Here  he  was  ordered  to  relieve  Hamburg  and  defend 
the  Four  Territories  (Vierlande),  but  was  obliged  to 
retire  on  the  main  body  of  the  northern  araiy.  He 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Groesbeeren  and  Den- 
newitz.  When  the  anny  advanced  to  the  Elbe  he 
was  the  first  to  effect  a  passage  and  take  possession 
of  Worlitz,  though  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
abandon  it  to  the  enemy.  At  the  storming  of  Des- 
sau two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  he  received 
a  severe  contusion  from  a  cannon-balL  He  was  able, 
notwithstanding,  to  be  present  at  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig. He  afterwards  concluded  the  capitulation  of 
LUbeck  with  General  Lallemand,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Maestricht.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  he  fought  first  in  Holstein,  and 
then  in  Norway,  till  at  last  he  concluded  with  Prince 
Christian  Frederick  at  Moss  the  convention  which 
was  followed  by  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
In  1815  he  be^me  adjutant-general,  and  was  made 
a  baron.  In  1820  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  in  1826  was  made  a  count,  and  in  1828  was  ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain. 
Here  he  continued  till  1846,  when  he  returned  to 
Stockholm.  He  died  in  1847.  As  an  author  he  is 
chiefly  known  in  politics  as  the  advocate  of  a  moder- 
ate liberalism  and  temperate  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentative system.  On  general  subjects  Ms  most  in- 
teresting works  are  The  British  Rule  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  Theogony ,  Philosophy,  and  Cosmogony 
of  the  Hindoos. 

BLACK.    See  Colodb. 

BLACK,  John,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  was  the  son  of  a  Berwickshire 
shepherd,  and  bom  in  the  Lammermoors  in  1788. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  placed 
in  the  office  of  a  writer  in  Dunse,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  a  similar  employment  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  continued  for  several  years.  During  this 
period  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  making  considerable  progress  in  clas- 
sical studies,  and  also  acquiring  the  Geiman  and 
Italian  languages.  In  1810  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  became  engaged  as  parliamentary  reporter 
for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  ultimately  rose  to  be 
its  editor.  His  editorial  management  was  noted  for 
its  fearlessness  and  independence.  He  died  on  25th 
June,  1855,  having  previously  retired  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  paper  in  1843.  Mr.  Black  was  the  author 
of  a  life  of  Tasso,  and  also  translated  the  lectures 
of  the  brothers  Schlegel  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 
ture, and  on  the  History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and 
Modem. 

BLACK,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  chemist,  bom  at 
Bordeaux,  of  SoottiBh  parents,  in  1728,  studied  medi- 
cine at  Glasgow.  Dr.  Cullen,  his  instractor,  inspired 
him  with  a  taste  for  chemical  studies.  In  1754  he 
made  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  de- 


livered an  inaugural  dissertation,  De  Humore  Addo 
a  Cibis  Orto  et  Magnesia  Alba^  in  which  he  ascribes 
the  difference  between  the  mild  and  caustic  alkaHes  to 
the  presence  of  fixed  air  (carbonic  add)  in  the  former. 
In  1756  he  extended  and  republished  his  Experiments 
on  White  Magnesia^  Quicklime,  and  several  other  Al- 
kaline Substances,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Essays, 
Physical  and  Literary,  of  the  Edinburgh  Sodety. 
The  discovery  of  carbonic  add  is  of  interest  not  only 
as  having  preceded  that  of  the  other  gases  made  by 
Priestley,  Cavendish,  and  others,  but  as  having  pre- 
ceded in  its  method  the  explanation  given  by  La- 
voisier of  the  part  played  by  oxygen  in  combustion. 
About  1757  Black  enunciated  his  doctrine  of  latent 
heat,  which  has  led  to  such  important  results.  In 
1756  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  and 
lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the  Univendty  at  Glasgow 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  Cullen;  and  in  1766,  when  Ctdlen 
left  the  professor's  chair  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  there 
also  succeeded  by  Black.  No  teacher  inspired  his 
disdples  with  such  a  zeal  for  study;  his  lectures, 
therefore,  contributed  much  to  make  the  taste  for 
chemical  sdence  general  in  England.  He  died  Dec. 
6, 1799,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Upon  Lavoisier's 
proposal,  the  Aouiemy  of  Sdences  in  Paris  had  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  its  eight  foreign  members.  His 
habits  were  simple  and  methodical,  his  character  un- 
demonstrative. With  his  characteristic  caution  and 
love  of  accuracy,  Black  did  not  adopt  the  Lavoisierian 
system  until  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  more  accu- 
rate than  that  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  teacher. 
In  his  later  courses,  however,  he  taught  the  anti- 
phlogistic system.  Two  or  three  pi^pers  by  Black 
app^ured  in  the  TTransactions  of  the  Boyal  Sodeties 
•f  London  and  Edinburgh;  two  letters  were  pub- 
lished by  Bull  and  Lavoisier;  and  his  Lectures  on 
Chemistry,  in  two  vols.  4to,  by  Bobison  in  1808. 

BLACKADDEB,  John,  a  distinguished  preacher 
among  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1615.  Having  been  duly  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  then  in  its  lughest  purity  and  most 
triumphant  domination,  he  recdved  a  call  in  1652  to 
the  parish  church  of  Troqueer,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dumfries.  In  1662  the  episcopal  form  of  church 
government  was  forced  by  the  restored  house  of 
Stuart  upon  a  people  who  were  generally  repugnant 
to  it.  Mr.  Blackadder,  so  far  from  complying  with 
the  new  system,  employed  himself  for  sevend  suc- 
cesdve  Sundays  in  exposing  what  he  considered  its 
unlawfulness,  and,  in  his  own  words,  entered  his 
'dissent  in  heaven'  against  it.  He  and  some  of 
his  brethren  were  conducted  in  honourable  captivity 
to  the  capital,  where  he  underwent  some  examina- 
tions, but  was  speedily  released  by  the  interest  of 
luB  friends.  He  was  now,  however,  obliged  to  demit 
his  duu^  in  favour  of  an  Episcopal  incumbent,  and 
went  with  his  wife  and  numerous  family  to  redde  at 
Caitloch,  in  the  parish  of  Glencaim,  a  wilder  and 
more  central  part  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. 
In  1670,  having  performed  worship  at  a  conventide 
near  Dunfermline,  where  the  people  had  armed  them- 
selves for  self-defence,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
privy-coundl,  but  contrived  to  elude  their  power, 
and  when  the  search  was  a  littie  slackened,  he  re- 
newed his  practice  of  itinerant  preaching.  On  one 
occasion  he  preached  at  Kinkell,  near  St.  Andrews ; 
the  people  flocked  from  the  metropolitan  city  to 
hear  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  injunctions  and 
mrveillance  of  Archbishop  Sharpe.  It  is  said,  that 
on  Sharpe  desiring  the  provost  to  send  out  the  militia 
to  disperse  the  congregation,  he  was  informed  that  it 
was  imposdble — ^the  militia  had  gone  already  as  wor- 
shippers. In  1680  he  made  a  voyage  to  Holland, 
and  settled  his  son  at  Leyden,  as  a  student  of  medi- 
cine.   After  spending  several  months  in  Holland, 
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he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  sucoeeding  year 
was  apprehended,  and  confined  in  the  state  prison 
upon  the  Baas,  where  he  died  in  December,  1685, 
having  nearly  completed  his  seventieth  year.  See 
Ciichton*B  Life  of  Blackadder,  1823,  12mo. 

BLACKBIRD  {Turdu$  menda),  called  also  the 
merkf  as  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballad  of  Alice 
Brand: — 

'Tla  mtirrj,  'tia  merry,  in  the  good  green  wood, 
When  mavis  and  merle  are  singing/ 

one  of  the  commonest  and  most  esteemed  of  Bri- 
tish song-birds.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  (Tur- 
didie)  as  the  thrush,  missel  thrush,  fieldfare,  &c.,  all 
of  which  are  members  of  the  tribe  Dentirostres,  and 
the  order  Paaseres  or  perching  birds.  It  inhabits 
Europe,  the  K.  of  -Africa,  and  tiie  Azores,  taking  up 
its  abode  among  plantations  and  copses  near  the 
dwellings  of  man.  It  is  rather  a  shy  bird,  and  does 
not  care  to  show  itself  much,  darting  quicldy  with  a 
sharp  chatter  of  alarm  from  one  cover  to  another, 
when  startled  by  the  appearance  of  an  intruder. 
Its  size  is  greater  than  that  of  the  conomon  thrush, 
but  inferior  to  that  of  the  missel  thrush,  its  length 
being  about  11  inches.  The  colour  of  the  male  bird 
(*the  ousel-cock  so  black  of  hue  with  orange  tawny 
bill*  of  Bottom  the  weaver)  is  a  imiform  deep  black, 
relieved  only  by  the  bright  orange  yellow  of  the  bill 
and  circle  round  the  eyes.  The  female  has  the  bill 
and  circle  round  the  eyes  blackish  brown,  the  throat 
yellowish  brown,  and  the  imder  parts  rusty  brown. 
The  young  birds  resemble  the  females,  and  tiie  males 
do  not  acquire  the  yellow  bill  till  after  the  seoond 
moult.  The  nest  is  built  early  in  spring,  such  situ- 
ations being  chosen  for  it  as  a  thick  hedgerow,  a  low 
close  bush,  an  ivied  tree  or  wall,  and  even  the  side 
of  a  dry  ditch.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  built 
are  moss,  fibrous  roots,  and  small  sticks,  strengthened 
internally  by  a  coating  of  mud,  and  lined  inside  with 
fine  dry  grass.  The  eggs  are  generally  four  or  five 
in  number,  of  a  greenish-blue  colour,  spotted  with 
various  shades  of  brown,  and  very  variable  in  hue 
and  markings.  The  song  of  the  blackbird  is  a  fine, 
rich,  mellow,  and  flute-like  strain ;  but  is  neither  so 
varied  nor  so  continuous  as  that  of  the  thrush.  It 
is  heard  for  a  coxLsiderable  period  of  the  year,  as 
two  or  three  broods  of  young  blackbirds  are  annually 
produced,  and  the  male  bird  sings  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  It  has  good  powers  of  mimicry,  and  is 
not  only  able  to  imitate  the  notes  of  other  birds,  but 
can  be  taught  to  whistie  tunes,  and  even  to  utter 
words.  It  feeds  on  insects,  worms,  snails,  &c.,  and 
is  particularly  fond  of  strawberries,  cherries,  pears, 
and  other  fruits,  thus  rousing  the  ire  of  the  giurdener, 
and  briufipng  destruction  upon  itsell  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  mischief  it  does  is 
not  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  services  it  periorms 
in  destroying  snails  and  otiier  pests  of  the  garden. 
It  is  certainly  annoying  to  see  our  finest  fruits  de- 
voured before  our  eyes ;  but  it  is  better  and  wiser 
to  protect  them  by  nets,  than  to  sacrifice  the  poor 
blackbirds.  In  winter  snails  form  a  large  part  of 
their  food,  and  they  are  very  dexterous  at  breaking 
the  shells  against  a  stone,  in  order  to  come  at  the 
animal.  Albinos,  or  white  blackbirds  (rather  a 
contradiction  in  terms),  with  red  eyes,  are  some- 
times found.  The  blackbirds  or  crow-blackbirds 
of  America  are  quite  different  from  the  European 
blackbird,  and  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  star- 
Unjys  and  ctowk.     See  Crow-blackbird. 

BLACKBURN,  a  town,  England,  in  Lancashire, 
21  miles  n.n.w.  from  Manchester,  with  a  pop.  in 
1S71  of  76,337.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
sheltered  valley,  and  is  very  irregularly  built.  The 
ttaridh  church  of  St.  Mary's  is  spacious  and  elegant, 


and  is  surmounted  by  A  lofty  square  tower.  The 
other  principal  churches  are  St.  John's,  St.  Peter's, 
St.  Paul's,  St.  Michael's,  Holy  Trinity,  and  Christ 
Church.  One  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  building;  St.  George's  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  handsome  structure  with  a  fine  spire. 
There  is  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1557,  and  a  free  school  for  girls,  foonded 
by  William  Leyland  in  1765.  The  town-hall,  the 
infirmary,  the  exchange,  and  the  union  workhouse 
are  all  new  and  handsome  buildings.  Within  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  town-hall  is  the  public  park, 
called  the  Corporation  Park,  of  30  acres,  beautiFally 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  Revidge  Hill.  The 
railways,  which  branch  out  in  every  direction,  sfFord 
great  facilities  for  traffic.  They  all  converge  snd 
pass  through  one  large  railway  station  belonging  to 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company. 
The  staple  numufacture  is  cotton  goods,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  1,000,000  spindles  and  30,000 
power-looms  are  employed,  producing  weekly  in  the 
town  and  vicinity  200,000  pieces,  of  an  annual  value 
of  about  £5,000,000.  James  Hargreaves,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  spinning-jenny,  was  a  weaver  at  Stan- 
hill,  near  Blackburn. 

BLACK-CAP  (Sylvia  atrieapiHa,  or  Curruea  airi' 
capiUa),  a  songstet  which  rivals,  and  by  some  is  even 
preferred  to  the  nightingale.  It  is  nearly  6  inches 
long,  and  has  the  upper  part  of  the  heaA  black,  the 
hind  part  of  the  neck  ashy  brown,  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  dark  gray,  with  a  greenish  tinge,  the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  more  or  less  silvery  white, 
the  legs  bluish,  the  claws  black,  the  irides  dark  hazel, 
and  the  bill  brown.  The  female  is  lai^r,  and  has  a 
generally  darker  plumage  than  the  male.  The  black- 
cap is  met  with  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
the  K.  and  E.;  it  is  only  found  in  England  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  September.  Its  favourite 
haunts  are  gardens,  orchards,  and  thick  hedges,  and 
its  favourite  food  ivy  berries,  though  for  these  it 
readily  substitutes  currants  and  other  small  garden 
fruits,  and  feeds  also  on  the  grubs  of  moths.  Its 
nest,  built  generally  among  brunbles  and  netties,  or 
in  some  low  bush,  is  formed  of  a  little  moss,  dried 
grass,  and  wool,  lined  with  fibrous  roots  and  some 
long  hairs;  its  eggs,  from  five  to  six,  are  reddish- 
brown,  mottled  with  a  deeper  colour,  and  sometimes 
dotted  with  a  few  ashy  specks.  In  its  natural  state 
it  is  a  mocking-bird,  and  in  a  cage  soon  learns  tlie 
notes  of  the  nightingale  and  canary.  Bechstein, 
while  admitting  that  it  has  less  volume,  strength, 
and  expression  than  the  nightingale,  oonsiders  its 
tones  moro  pure,-  easy,  and  flute-like,  and  its  song 
perhaps  more  varied,  smooth,  and  delicate. 

BLACK  CHALK.    See  Slatb. 

BLACK  COCK.    See  Grouse. 

BLACK  DEATH.    See  Plague. 

BLACKFISH,  a  species  of  fish  caught  on  Tarioos 
parts  of  the  American  coast,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Long  Island,  whence  large  supplies  are  obtained 
for  the  New  York  market.  The  specific  name  \» 
Tautoga  Amei'icana.  The  oonunon  name,  hlarl;^, 
is  bestowed  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  back  and 
sides,  which  are  of  a  bluish  or  crow  black  ;  the  lip^ 
lower  jaw,  neck,  and  belly,  especially  in  the  malcck 
are  white.  The  mouth  is  rather  small,  the  lips 
skinny  or  fleshy,  and  the  teeth  are  about  twelve  in 
number  in  each  jaw,  the  two  front  teeth  being  lar^gvs^t^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  respective  rows  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  size.  Within  the  external  ranges  are  the 
points  of  smaller  teeth,  inserted  with  rather  Ic^ 
regularity :  they  are  sharp,  distinct,  and  covered  by 
the  lips.  The  tongue  is  white,  smooth,  lying  cUwe. 
but  discoverable  by  raising;  tail  entire,  and  some- 
what convex,  tbQ  middle  rays  bein^^  aom^wtiAt  mon- 
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prominent  than  tlie  upper  and  lower  ones;  giU 
covers  smooth,  neither  scaly,  serrated,  nor  rough; 
extremities  of  the  pectoral  fins  whitish ;  eyes  rati[ier 
smalL  The  blackfish  is  plump  in  appearance,  and  is 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  varies  in  size,  from 
2  or  3  lbs.  to  10  or  12  lbs.  Kocks,  reefs,  and  rough 
bottoms  of  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts, 
are  the  situations  most  frequented  by  the  blackfish, 
which  appear  to  be  stationary  inhabitants  of  the  salt 
water,  as  they  do  not,  like  the  sahnon,  herring,  &c., 
desert  their  haunts  to  visit  the  fresh- water  rivers. 
These  fish  are  caught  in  abundance  along  the  whole 
of  Long  Island  Sound,  Fisher's  Island  Sound,  and  in 
Narragansett  Bay.  They  are  also  found  in  the  south- 
em  bays  of  Long  Island,  and  on  the  ocean  banks  of 
Sandy  Hook.  In  catching  blackfish,  the  hand-line 
is  generally  used,  though  the  rod  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously employed:  they  seize  the  bait  greedily, 
at  proper  seasons,  and  pull  strongly,  in  proportion  to 
their  size  and  weight.  They  are  occasionally  taken 
in  seines. 

Another  fish,  the  CentrolopJiia  morio^  is  also  called 
blackfish.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
is  also  somctunes  found  on  the  British  coast.  It 
belongs  to  the  mackerel  family  (Scomberidse),  and 
varies  in  size,  some  specimens  being  15  inches  long, 
and  others  more  than  double  that  size.  It  is  of  a 
black  colour,  the  fins  intensely  so ;  the  under  parts 
are  rather  paler. 

BLACK  FOREST  (in  German,  SchwarzwaU), 
a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden 
and  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtembei^.  It  runs  almost 
parallel  with  the  Bhine,  from  b.  to  N.,  often  only 
from  15  to  20  miles  distant  from  this  river;  is  about 
So  miles  long,  and  from  E.  to  w.  in  the  southern  part, 
about  30  miles  wide;  in  the  northern  about  18.  The 
Danube  rises  in  these  mountains,  as  well  as  many 
other  rivers.  Those  on  the  w.  side  run  into  the 
Rhine,  those  on  the  E.  side  into  the  Danube.  The 
Black  Forest  is  rather  a  chain  of  elevated  plains 
than  of  isolated  peaks.  The  highest  summit,  the 
Feldberg,  measures  4900  English  feet.  Except  from 
June  to  September,  these  mountains  are  generally 
covered  with  snow,  and  even  during  this  period  are 
not  entirely  free  from  it.  Among  the  many  valleys 
of  this  chain,  the  Murgthal  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The  whole  chain  consists 
of  primitive  mountains :  its  skeleton  tiironghout 
is  granite;  its  higher  points  are  covered  with  sand- 
stone, and  other  layers  of  less  consequence,  and  are 
surrounded  by  heights  composed  of  floetz  rocks.  On 
the  western  side,  at  the  foot,  appears  gneiss.  Por- 
phyry and  clay-slate  are  found  on  several  heights, 
as  likewise  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  and 
mineral  waters.  The  woods  are  abundant,  and  con- 
sist mostly  of  pines  and  similar  species.  The  raising 
of  cattle  is  the  principal  branch  of  husbandry  car- 
ried on  in  this  district.  The  ground  is  not  fertile, 
and  the  inhabitants  scattered  over  the  mountains 
live  extremely  frugal,  but  are  very  industrious.  Their 
manner  of  living,  building  their  houses,  and  cultivat- 
ing their  lands,  is  very  peculiar.  Till  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  was  no  spirit  of  trade  or  in- 
dustry among  them;  but  it  was  developed  by  the 
wars  of  that  period.  The  vast  quantity  of  timber 
has  now  become  a  considerable  source  of  revenue. 
The  wood  of  the  Black  Forest  was  always  highly 
prized  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  export  to  Holland  is 
still  carried  on  by  companies,  who  convey  it  down 
the  Rhine  in  the  form  of  rafts.  The  yearly  value 
of  the  export  is  about  3,000,000  florins  (£250,000). 
Next  after  the  trade  in  timber,  the  manufacture  of 
the  well-known  wooden  clocks,  toys,  &c.,  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry,  in  which  there  are  now 
about  40,000  persons  employ ed.    More  than  600,000 


of  these  clocks  and  other  wooden  ware  are  manufac- 
tured every  year.  Neustadt  and  Furtwangen  are 
the  central  points  of  this  singular  commerce,  which 
embraces  all  Europe,  and  extends  even  to  Ameriok 
Large  numbers  of  these  clocks  are  sent  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  from  whence  they  go  to  South  America. 
From  the  N.  of  Germany  and  from  Havre  they 
are  exported  to  the  United  States.  Of  late,  the 
clocks  have  been  much  improved,  and  the  corre<^ess 
of  some  of  them,  made  of  different  woods,  in  order 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  weather,  is  sur- 
prising. , 

Two  passes  of  tiie  Black  Forest  became  particu- 
larly noted  in  the  time  of  the  French  revolution — 
the  Kniebis  and  the  Holle  passes.  The  former,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mui^,  was  taken  in  1796  and  1797; 
the  latter  is  famous  for  Moreau's  skilful  retreat 
through  it  in  1796. 

BLACKFRIARS'  BRIDGE,  one  of  the  six  fine 
bridges  of  London,  over  the  Thames.  The  old  bridge 
was  built  between  1760  and  1768,  after  a  design  of 
Mr.  Robert  Mylne ;  but  this  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  opened  in  1869,  which  will  be  found  re- 
presented in  PI.  XIX.  The  old  bridge  had  nine 
arches,  the  centre  one  being  100  feet  wide.  The 
whole  length  was  995  feet.  Over  each  pier  was  a 
recess,  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  Blackfriars' 
Bridge  is  situated  at  about  an  equal  distance  from 
those  of  Southwark  and  Waterloo,  and  contiguous 
to  the  noble  iron  bridge  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway.  The  site  of  the  new  bridge  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  old,  and  commands  a  very 
fine  view  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  well  as  of  both 
sides  of  the  river,  including  the  Tower,  the  Monu- 
ment, Somerset  House,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
about  thirty  churches.    See  Bridge. 

BLACKGUARD.  This  name  was  originally 
given  to  the  scullions,  coal-carriers,  and  other  low 
menials  in  great  houses ;  hence  the  modem  use. 

BLACKHEATH,  a  village  and  weU-known 
heath,  England,  coimty  of  Kent,  the  former  about  6 
miles  8.E.  of  London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  North  Kent  Rsjlway,  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
gentle  slope  on  the  verge  of  the  heath.  It  consists 
of  one  principal  street,  spacious,  but  irregular;  the 
houses  plain,  and  mostly  of  bride  Close  by  is 
Morden  College,  a  quadrangular  red  brick  building, 
founded  by  Sir  John  Morden  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
cayed Turkey  merchants.  The  htaih  contains  about 
70  acres  within  its  present  limited  bounds.  It  is  very 
picturesque,  and  in  summer  is  much  resorted  to  by 
pleasure  parties,  donkey-riding  being  one.  of  the 
amusements  for  which  it  is  well  adaprted.  It  com- 
mands beautiful  views  of  London  and  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  is  bordered  by  numerous  rows  of 
elegant  villas.  This  celebrated  heath  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  remarkable  events,  such  as  the  insur> 
rections  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade,  and  was  for- 
merly a  notorious  resort  of  highwaymen. 

BLACKING,  the  article  employed  in  blacking 
boots  and  shoes,  usually  contains  for  its  prindpu 
ingredients  oil,  vinegar,  ivory  or  bone,  black  sugar 
or  molasses,  and  strong  sulphuric  add,  though  every 
manufacturer  has  his  own  recipe,  and  endeavours  to 
turn  it  to  best  account  by  concealing  its  composition 
and  puffing  its  merits.  In  this  way  several  liurge  for- 
tunes are  understood  to  have  been  made.  "Rla/slring 
is  used  either  liquid  or  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  but 
both  are  obtained  from  the  same  ingredients,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  making  &e  paste  a  portion 
of  the  vinegar  is  withheld,  (hie  cetebiated  black- 
ing, which  bears  the  name  of  patent,  consists  of  18 
oz.  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  9  lbs.  of  hot  rape-oil, 
60  lbs.  ivory-black,  45  lbs.  molass^,  and  20  gfallons 
vinegar  of  strength  No.  24,  in  which  1  lb.  finely 
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ground  gom-arabic  has  been  dlBnolved.  The  whole 
mixture,  after  being  carefully  triturated  in  a  paint- 
mill,  receives  12  lbs.  sulphuric  add,  in  small  succes- 
sive quantities,  stirring  strongly  for  half  an  hour. 
The  stirring  is  continued  for  half  an  hour  daily  dur- 
ing a  fortnight,  and  then  8  lbs.  of  gum-arabic  are 
added,  after  wMch  the  stirring  is  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued as  before  for  another  fortnight.  This  gives 
fine  liquid  blacking;  the  paste  is  obtained  within  a 
week  by  only  withholding  8  of  the  20  gallons  in 
which  tne  gum-arabic  is  dissolved. 

BLACK  LEAD.    See  Plumbaoo. 

BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  a  poet,  remarkable  for 
his  literary  attainments  under  the  misfortune  of  a 
deprivation  of  sight,  was  bom  at  Annan,  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  in  1721.  His  parents,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Cumberland,  although  poor  were  industrious 
and  well-informed.  At  the  age  of  six  months  he 
lost  his  sight  by  the  small-pox ;  and  as  he  grew  up, 
his  father,  with  exemplary  industry  and  aJffection, 
endeavourod  to  lessen  his  calamity  by  reading  to  him 
such  books  as  instructed  or  entertained  him,  when  he 
always  appeared  to  be  particularly  pleased  with  the 
works  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Prior,  Pope,  and  Addison. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  lost  his  father,  on  which  he 
was  invited  by  Dr.  Stephenson,  a  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  visit  that  metropolis,  in  order  to  pursue  his 
stumes  at  the  university.  In  1754  he  brought  out 
an  edition  of  his  poems,  which  gained  him  the  patron- 
age of  Mr.  Spence,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  life, 
character,  and  productions ;  and  a  quarto  edition  of 
his  poems  being  soon  afterwards  published  by  sub- 
scription, a  considerable  sum  was  theroby  raised  for 
his  benefit.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology,  and,  having  passed  through  the  usual 
course,  was  licensed,  in  1759,  by  the  presbytery  of 
Dumfries.  In  1762  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  surgeon,  of  Dumfries :  a  connection  which 
proved  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  and  felicity  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
minister  of  Kirkcudbright^  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk;  but  being  opposed  by  his  parishion- 
ers, after  two  years'  contention  he  resigned  his  Uving, 
upon  a  moderate  annuity,  and  retired  to  Edinbuigh, 
where  he  adopted  the  plan  of  receiving  a  few  stu- 
dents of  the  university  as  boarders,  and  of  assisting 
them  in  their  studies  when  desirable.  In  1766  he 
was  created  D.D. ;  and  having  now  taken  a  respect- 
able station  among  the  literati  of  Scotland,  he  main- 
tained it  by  various  publications  imtil  his  death, 
July,  1791,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Blacklock  wrote, 
besides  his  poems,  several  prose  works. 

BLACKMORE,  Sib  Riohabd,'  a  physician  and 
poet  of  notoriety,  if  not  of  eminence,  was  the  son  of 
an  attorney  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  In  1668  he 
entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1697  he  had 
risen  to  so  much  eminence  as  a  physician  as  to  be 
uypointed  physician  to  King  William,  who  knighted 
him.  The  preceding  year  he  had  made  huoself 
known,  as  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  his  heroic 
poem  of  Prince  Arthur,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
&ing  Arthur;  and  in  1700  he  published  a  para- 
{dirase  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  folio ;  as  also  a  poem 
entitled  a  Satire  on  Wit,  being  an  attempt  to  retort 
on  the  wits  by  whom  he  had  been  very  successfully 
assailed.  By  the  strictness  of  his  whiggish  prin- 
ciples, he  had  incnrred  the  resentment  of  the  Tory 
junto,  composed  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and 
others;  whue  aomethiog  solemn  in  the  complexion  of 
his  religion  and  morality,  added  to  the  real  absurdity 
of  starting  epic  after  epic  in  auick  succession,  insured 
the  raillery  of  all  those  to  wnom  his  gravity,  perse- 
verance, and  mediocrity  afforded  so  much  suoject  for 
ridicule.  This  worthy  man  and  middling  poet  be- 
came the  common  butt  of  his  day,  luid  for  almost  two 


generations,  for  Pope  took  up  the  quarrel  whidi 
Dryden  b^^an.  The  work  which  produced  him  the 
greatest  reputation  was  the  Creation,  a  poem  in  seven 
books,  which  went  through  several  editions,  and  was 
greatly  applauded,  but  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
tamely  elaborate.  In  1721  he  published  a  New  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which,  although  recom- 
mended by  authority,  has  never  been  adopted.  He 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1729,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  pious,  well-meaning,  and  re- 
spectable man  of  limited  genius  and  little  taste. 

BLACKPOOL,  a  town  in  England,  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire, between  the  estuaries  of  the  Bibble  and 
Wyre,  27  miles  8.  B.W.  of  Lancaster,  which  has  of 
late  years  attracted  many  visitors  by  its  advantages 
as  a  watering-place.  It  is  elevated  considerably 
above  the  sea  at  low- water;  affords  excellent  accom- 
modation for  visitors  in  the  numerous  hotels  and 
lodging-houses,  a  range  of  lofty  houses  about  1 
mile  long  facing  the  sea.  The  streets  are  wide,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  town  is  amply 
supplied  with  water,  ^ere  are  several  churches 
and  chapels  for  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Boman 
Catholics.  There  are  also  a  court-house,  two  market- 
houses,  and  an  arcade.  Libraries  and  news-rooms 
are  kept  open  during  the  bathing-season,  and  an  ex- 
cellent promenade  has  been  formed ;  there  are  also 
two  handsome  piers.  The  air  is  healthy  and  bradng. 
The  number  of  persons  that  visit  Blackpool  annually 
is  said  to  exceed  100,000.     Stationary  pop.  6100. 

BLACK  PRINCE.    See  Edwabd. 

BLACK  ROD,  Ubheb  of  the,  an  officer  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  appointed  by  letters  patent  from 
the  crown,  and  employed  to  execute  oxtlers  for  the 
conmutment  of  parties  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege 
and  contempt,  and  to  assist  at  the  introduction  of 
peers  and  other  ceremonies.  His  proper  title  is  gen- 
tleman-usher; that  of  his  deputy,  yeoman-usher. 

BLACK  SEA,  with  the  ancients  known  by  the 
name  of  Pontus  Euxinvs  (which  see) ;  a  sea  whidi 
is  situated  between  Europe  and  Afda,  bounded  on 
the  w.  by  Turkey,  N.w.  and  K.  by  the  Russian  do- 
minions, on  the  E.  by  Mingrelia  and  Grnriel,  on  the 
8.  by  NatoUa,  being  connected  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Bosporus,  and  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos> 
poms  with  the  S^  of  Azoph  (which  see),  which  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea.    The  area  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoph  amounts  to 
about  180,000  square  miles.    The  water  is  not  ao 
clear  as  that  of  Uie  Mediterranean,  and,  on  aooount 
of  the  many  large  riven  which  fall  into  it, — ^tfae 
Danube,  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don,  akid  Cuban,~bein^ 
less  salt,  freezes  more  readily.    The  tempests  on  thta 
sea  are  tremendous,  as  the  land  which  confines  its 
agitated  waters  gives  to  them  a  kind  of  whirliii<; 
motion.    In  the  winter  it  is  so  boisterous,  particu- 
larly near  the  coast  from  the  Danube  to  the  Crimea. 
that  it  is  scarcely  navigable,  even  by  the  most  experi- 
enced sailors.     In  1854  one  of  its  tremendous  storms 
occasioned  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  shipping  of  the 
allied  British  and  French.    The  Black  Sea  oontaioB 
no  islands ;  there  is  one,  however,  in  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus.    The  fisheries  in  the  Sea  of  Asoph  and  the 
Black  Sea  are  not  unimportant,  various  kinds  of  vain- 
able  fish  both  laige  and  small,  being  taken ;  among 
others,  several  species  of  sturgeon.    Seines  are  tDsed, 
in  which  60,000  fishes  are  sometimes  cau^t  within 
six  hours;  but  there  are  never  many  large  o&es 
among  thenL     Caviare  (which  see)  is  also  made  on 
the  coast,  as  well  as  fish-glue,  fish-oil,  and,  from  the 
spawn  of  the  sea  mullet,  botargo ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, only  in  small  quantity.    The  salt  and  ainolced 
mackerel  form  an  important  article  of  the  commeree 
of  the  Crimea.    Raoul-Rochette  published  in  Paris^ 
1822,  a  work  on  the  remarkable  Grecian  antiquities 
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on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Pontns,  which  was  cor- 
rected and  completed  by  the  Bnasian  councillor 
Peter  von  Koppen,  Vienna,  1823.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  see  also  Voyage  autour  du 
Gaucase,  par  M.  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Paris,  1839, 
and  Antiquities  of  Kertch,  by  D.  MTherson,  M.D., 
London,  1857. 

BliAGKSTONE,  Snt  William,  Knight  and  LL.D., 
a  celebrated  English  lawyer,  and  the  most  popular 
writer  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1723,  and  was  the  third  son 
of  Mr.  Charles  Blackstone,  a  silk  mercer.  He  was 
educated  on  the  foundation  of  the  Charter  House, 
whence  in  1788  he  was  removed  .to  Pemlnt>ke  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  much  distmguished,  both  at 
school  and  at  the  university,  and  at  an  early  age 
compiled  a  work  for  his  own  use',  entitled  the  Ele- 
ments of  Architecture,  which  has  been  much  praised. 
Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  was  in 
due  time  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  on  this 
occasion  published  the  admired  verses  called  the 
Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,  which  appeared  in 
Bodsley's  Miscellany.  In  1743  he  was  elected  fel- 
low of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1746  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law. 
Being  deficient  in  elocution,  and  not  possessed  of  the 
popular  talents  of  an  advocate,  his  progress  was  slow. 
Having  attended  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster 
for  seven  years,  without  success,  he  determined  to 
quit  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  retire  to  his 
fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  system  of  education  in 
the  English  universities  supplying  no  provision  for 
teaching  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country, 
Blackstone  undertook  to  remedy  this  defect  by  a 
course  of  lectures  on  that  important  subject;  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  task  has  con- 
ferred a  lasting  distinction  on  Oxford.  His  first 
course  was  delivered  in  1753,  and  was  repeated  for 
a  series  of  years  with  increasing  effect  and  reputation. 
These  lectures  doubtless  suggested  to  Mr.  Viner  the 
idea  of  founding,  by  his  will,  a  liberal  establishment 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  study  of  the 
common  law ;  and  Blackstone  was,  with  great  pro- 
priety, chosen  the  first  Vinerian  professor.  His  en- 
gagements at  Oxford  did  not  prevent  his  occasional 
practice  as  a  provincial  barrister;  and  in  1754,  being 
engaged  as  counsel  in  a  contested  election  for  the 
county  of  Oxford,  he  was  led  into  considerations  on 
the  elective  franchise,  which  produced  his  work  en- 
titled Considerations  on  Copyholds.  In  this  treatise 
he  denied  the  right  of  copyholders  to  vote  as  free- 
holders; which  led  to  a  declaratory  act  of  Parliament 
in  establishment  of  that  xuurow  doctrine.  In  1759 
he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Great  Charter  and 
Charter  of  the  Forest,  with  an  historical  preface; 
and  during  the  same  year,  the  reputation  which  he 
had  obtained  by  his  lectures  induced  him  to  resume 
his  attendance  at  Westminster  Hall,  when  business 
and  the  honours  of  his  profession  soon  crowded  in 
upon  him.  In  1761  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Hindon, 
made  king's  counsel  and  solicitor-general  to  the  queen. 
About  this  time  he  also  married,  and  thereby  losing 
his  fellowship,  was  appointed  principal  of  New  Inn 
Hall ;  which  office,  with  the  Vinerian  professorship, 
he  resigned  the  next  year.  In  1765  he  also  publish^ 
the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England ;  a  work  of  greater  merit  than  any  which 
had  yet  appeared  on  &e  subject.  In  this  celebrated 
production  the  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
humble  du^  of  an  expositor,  but  aspires  to  the  higher 
character  of  a  philosophical  writer  on  jurisprudence; 
and  having  been  preceded  by  no  authors  in  the  same 
line,  his  manner  of  accomplishing  his  task  is  entitled 
to  great  praise.  It  must  not,  however,  be  regarded 
as  a  philosophical  investigation  into  the  grounds  and 


merits  of  the  English  laws  and  constitution,  so  much 
as  an  elegant  exposition  and  defence  of  an  existing 
system.  Whatever  he  found  instituted,  it  was  his 
purpose  to  support  and  eulogise;  and  consequently 
we  are  rather  made  acquainted  with  the  '  le^  rea- 
sons'  of  what  is  established,  than  instructed  in  the 
general  principles  of  national  legislation.  This  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
useful,  by  oonveying  a  due  notion  of  the  grounds  on 
which  government  and  usage  have  proceeded,  but  of 
course  will  do  little  to  advance  the  nodnd  of  a  nation, 
and  often  a  great  deal  to  nurture  prejudices  and  im- 
pede amelioration.  Notwithstanding  some  passages 
against  standing  armies,  and  in  exposition  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  Blackstone  is 
uniformly  the  advocate  of  prerogative,  and  very  con- 
fined in  his  notions  of  toleration.  The  real  merit 
and  talents  of  Blackstone,  backed  by  political  ten- 
dencies which  are  generally  favourable  to  advance- 
ment, now  made  him  an  object  of  ministerial  favour, 
and  he  was  offered  the  post  of  solicitor-general  in 
1770,  and,  declining  it,  was  made  one  of  the  justices 
of  Common  Pleas,  which  station  he  held  until  his 
death  in  Feb.  1780,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

BLACKWELL,  Alexandeb  and  Elizabbth,  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  former  was  son  of  a  principal  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  was  bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  eloped  with 
his  wife  to  London,  where  he  was  first  employed  as  a 
corrector  of  the  press  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  an  eminent 
printer.  Afterwards  he  was  enabled  to  set  up  as  a 
printer  on  his  own  account,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
occupied  a  large  house  in  the  Strand.  But  he  did  not 
long  pursue  this  business  before  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  for  not  having  served  a  regular  iq)pren- 
ticeship  to  it.  The  unsuccessful  defence  of  this 
action  ruined  him,  and  one  of  his  creditors  threw 
him  into  jaiL  In  this  emergency  the  good  genius  of 
his  wife  came  to  his  relief.  She  happened  to  possess 
a  taste  for  drawing  flowers ;  and  tiie  acknowledged 
want  of  a  good  herbal  at  that  time  (1785)  occurred  to 
her  as  affording  the  means  of  exerting  tiiis  gift  in  a 
useful  way.  She  accordingly  hired  a  house  near  the 
botanic  garden  at  Chelsea,  where  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  receiving  the  necessary  flowers  and  plants 
in  a  fresh  state,  as  she  wanted  them ;  and  not  only 
made  drawings  of  the  flowers,  but  also  engraved 
them  on  copper,  and  coloured  the  prints  with  her 
own  hands.  Her  husband  lent  all  the  aid  in  his 
power  by  attaching  the  Latin  names  of  the  plants, 
together  with  a  short  account  of  their  principal  cha- 
racters and  uses,  chiefly  taken  by  permission  firom 
Miller's  Botanicum  Officinale.  The  first  volume  of 
the  work  appeared  in  1737,  in  large  folio,  containing 
252  plates,  each  of  which  is  occupied  by  one  distinct 
fiower  or  plant.  The  second  volume,  completing  the 
number  of  plates  to  500,  appeared  in  1739.  It  was 
afterwards  republished  on  the  Continent.  After  his 
release  from  prison  Blackwell  wrote  a  work  on  agri- 
culture, which  led  to  his  being  engaged  to  go  to 
Stockholm,  imder  the  patronage  of  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Having  cured  the  kmg  of  an  illness,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  physicians,  and  was 
apparentiy  on  the  high  road  to  fortune,  when  he  was 
accused  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  against  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  and  bdng  condemned,  was 
executed  in  1747.  The  date  of  Mrs.  Blackwell's 
death  is  not  known. 

BLACKWELL,  Thomab,  a  learned  writer  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  brother  of  Alexander,  noticed 
al^ve,  and  bom  at  Aberdeen,  August  4, 1701.  After 
receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  dty,  he  entered  his 
academical  course  at  the  Marischal  College,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1718.    A  separate  pro- 
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fessorship  of  Greek  had  not  existed  in  this  seminary 
previous  to  1700.  Blackwell,  having  tamed  his 
attention  to  Greek,  was  honoured  in  1723,  when 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  crown  appoint- 
ment to  this  chair.  He  entered  upon  the  disdiaige 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  utmost  ardour.  It 
perfectly  suited  his  inclination  and  habits.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece,  and  the  whole  bent  of  his  studies 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  polite 
learning.  Dr.  Blackwell  first  appeared  before  the 
public  as  an  author  in  1787.  His  Inquiry  into  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Homer  was  published  at  Lon- 
don during  the  course  of  that  year,  but  without  his 
name.  A  second  edition  of  tibe  work  appeared  in 
1746,  and  shortly  after  Proofs  of  the  Inquiry  into 
Homer^s  Life  and  Writings.  These  proofs  chiefly 
consisted  of  a  translation  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  notes  subjoined  to  the 
original  work.  The  Inquiry  contains  a  great  deal  of 
research,  as  well  as  a  display  of  miscellaneous  learn- 
ing. In  1748  he  published  anonymously  Letters 
concerning  Mythology.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  he  was  advanced  to  be  principal  of  his  college. 
In  1750  he  opened  a  class  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students  in  ancient  history,  geography,  and  chron- 
ology. Prelections  on  these  branches  of  education 
he  thought  necessary  to  render  more  perfect  the 
course  at  Maiischal  College.  He,  therefore,  himself 
undertook  the  task.  The  design  of  his  opening  this 
class  evidently  was  to  pave  tibe  way  for  the  intro- 
auction  of  a  Lw  plaix  ^o£  teachiiig  into  Marischal 
College,  which,  accordingly,  he  soon  after  accom- 
plished. In  1752  he  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
and  in  the  subsequent  year  published,  in  quarto,  the 
first  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus. 
A  second  volume  appeared  in  1755,  and  a  third, 
which  was  posthumous,  and  left  unfinished  by  the 
author,  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  John  Mills, 
Esq.,  and  publiidied  in  1764.  Dr.  Blackwell  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  1757. 

BLACKWOOD,  Adam,  a  learned  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Dunfermline  in  1539. 
Scotland,  during  his  youth,  was  undergoing  the  ago- 
nies of  the  Beformation.  He  therefore  found  it  no 
proper  sphere  for  his  education ;  and  went  to  Paris, 
where,  by  the  liberality  of  his  youthful  sovereign. 
Queen  Mary,  then  residing  at  the  court  of  France,  he 
was  enabled  to  complete  his  studies,  and  to  go 
through  a  course  of  civil  law  at  the  IFniversity  of 
Toulouse.  Having  now  acquired  some  reputation 
for  learning  and  talent,  he  was  patronized  by  James 
Beaton,  the  expatriated  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
recommended  him  very  warmly  to  Queen  Maiy  and 
her  husband  the  dauphin,  by  whose,  influence  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Poitiers,  and 
afterward  appointed  to  be  professor  of  dvil  law  at 
that  court. 

Poitiers  was  henceforth  the  constant  residence  of 
Blackwood,  and  the  scene  of  all  his  literary  exertions. 
His  first  work  was  one  entitled  De  Vinculo  Eeli- 
gionis  et  Imperii,  Libri  Duo  (Paris,  1575),  to  which  a 
third  book  was  added  in  1612.  His  next  work  was 
entitled  Apologia  pro  Begibus,  and  professed  to 
be  an  answer  to  Greorge  Buchanan's  work,  De 
Jure  Begni  apud  Scotos.  He  next  published,  in 
French,  an  account  of  the  death  of  his  benefactress. 
Queen  Mary,  under  the  title,  Martyre  de  Maria 
Stuart  Beyne  d'Esoosse  (Antwerp,  8vo,  1588).  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  collection  of  poems  in 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  upon  Mary  and  Eliza* 
beth;  in  which  the  former  princess  is  praised  for 
every  exoellenoe,  while  her  murderess  is  character- 
ised by  every  epithet  expressive  of  indignation  and 
hate.    In  15U8  he  published  a  manual  of  devotions 


under  the  title,  Sanotarom  Precationum  Prooemia^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  venerable  patron  tlu9 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  In  1609  appeared  at  Poi- 
tiers a  complete  collection  of  his  Latin  poems.  He 
died  in  1613,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  splendidly  interred  in  St.  Pordiarius' 
Church  at  Poitiers,  where  a  marble  monument  was 
reared  to  his  memory,  charged  with  a  long  panegy- 
rical epitaph.  In  1644  appealed  his  Opera  Omnia^ 
in  one  volume  4to,  edited  by  the  learned  Naudeot, 
who  prefixes  an  elaborate  eulogium  upon  the  author. 
BUs  brother  Henry  distinguished  hirnaelf  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Paris,  and  died  in  1613. 

BLACKWOOD,  William,  an  Edinburgh  book- 
seller, well  known  as  the  projector  and  publisher  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Nov. 
20,  1776.    He  settled  in  his  native  dty  as  a  book- 
seller in  1804,  and  soon  added  the  trade  of  a  publisher 
to  his  originaJ  business.    The  first  number  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine  appeared  on  the  1st  of  April,  1817, 
and  from  the  first  was  conducted  in  the  Tory  in- 
terest.   It  was  started  just  at  the  time  when  the 
general  peace  which  had  been  established  in  Europe 
was  beginning  to  reanimate  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs, 
and  when  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  Tories 
to  defend  by  the  press  that  preponderance  whidi 
they  still  held  in  Parliament    Mr,  Blackwood  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  as  his  coadjutors  in  his 
new  literary  undertaking  most  of  the  leading  aathors 
of  the  day  belonging  to  the  Tory  party,  among  them 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  Hogg  (the 
Ettrick  Shqpheid),  Professor  Wilson   (Christopher 
North),  De  Quinoey  (the  English  Opium-eater),  and 
others.    AU  that  was  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  magazine  he  took  into  his  own  hands, 
and  he  himself  selected  the  articles  for  each  number 
— a  task  for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified,  for 
although  he  wrote  little  himself,  he  was  an  admirable 
judge  of  literary  works.    The  new  magazine  on  ita 
first  appearance  entered  upon  a  campaign  against 
the  Edinbui^h  Review,  combating  both  its  political 
views  and  its  literary  decisions.     From  the  first  it 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  its  success 
was  decided  by  the  appearance  of  the  Noctes  Am« 
brosianie,  a  series  of  articles  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues, in  which  the  current  questions  in  politics  and 
literature  were  discussed  with  the  most  pungent  sar- 
casm  and    inexhaustible    humour.      The    brilliant 
articles  of  Dr.  Maginn  added  not  a  little  to  its  repu- 
tation, and  constantly,  as  the  original  contilbutovs 
withdrew,  new  and  valuable  accessions  were  made 
to  the  staff  of  its  supporters.     Mr.  Blackwood  died 
Sept.   16,   1834,  but  his  business  has  since  been 
carried  on  by  his  sons,  and  the  magazine,  although 
it  has  perhaps  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  former  reputa- 
tion, still  keeps  its  place  as  one  of  our  leading  perio- 
dicals.   Among  the  more  recent  contributors  to  it 
may  be  mentioned  Bulwer-Lytton,  Professor  Ayto«xn, 
Lewes,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Goethe,  and  Miss 
Evans,  better  known  by  her  pseudonym  of  George 
EUot. 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE.  See  Black- 
wood (William). 

BLADDER^  Urinabt,  a  musculo-membranoos 
bag  or  pouch  destined  to  receive  and  retain  lor  a 
time  the  urine  which  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys.  It 
occupies  the  anterior  and  median  portion  of  the 
pelvis,  and  in  the  male  of  the  human  subject  is  situ* 
ated  behind  the  pubis  and  above  and  in  front  of  the 
rectum;  in  the  female  above  and  in  front  of  the 
vagina  and  uterus.  It  is  composed  properly  of  thrt« 
coats — an  outer  or  cellular,  a  middle  or  musGular, 
and  an  inner  or  mucous — ^whUe  the  peritoneum  aleo 
forms  a  coating  over  part  of  ita  external  taifaccL 
The  urine  secreted  by  the  kidneys  is  conveyed  into 
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this  reservoir  by  means  of  two  tubes  called  the 
ureters,  which  open  near  the  neck  or  lower  part  of 
the  bladder  in  an  oblique  direction,  by  which  means 
they  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  urine.  When  empty 
it  forms  a  rounded,  slightly  conoid  mass  about  the 
size  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  As  it  gradually  fills  with 
urine  its  walls  become  distended  in  all  directions, 
except  in  fronts  and  it  then  rises  above  the  pelvis 
proper  into  the  abdomen.  It  is  held  in  its  plsMse  by 
two  lateral  ligaments,  one  on  each  side,  and  an  an- 
terior ligament.  The  contents  are  carried  off  by  Uie 
urethra,  which,  as  well  as  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is 
surrounded  by  a  substance  called  the  prostate  gland. 
The  bladder  is  subject  to  many  diseases,  some  of 
which  are  among  the  most  painful  to  which  man  ia 
subject.  These  arise  sometimes  from  inflammation 
or  organic  disease  of  its  coats,  sometimes  from  cal- 
culous concretions,  sometimes  from  disease  of  its  ex- 
cretory canal  (the  urethra),  causing  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  its  contents;  and  it  is  also  subject  to 
cancer,  fungus,  paralysis,  &;c.  A  urinary  bladder  is 
found  in  all  the  mammalia^  and  in  some  fishes,  but 
not  in  birds  or  reptiles. 

BLADENSBUBG,  a  post-town  in  Prince  George's 
county,  Maryland,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Po- 
tomac, 6  nules  N.E.  Washington;  Ion.  76°  57'  w.;  lat. 
SS"  56'  K.  It  contains  about  100  houses.  A  battle 
was  fought  here  August  24,  1814,  between  the 
British  and  Americans,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. This  success  of  the  British  led  the  way  to 
the  conquest  and  burning  of  Washington. 

BLAINYILLE,  Hi^i  Mards  Ducbotat  de, 
a  celebrated  French  naturalist,  bom  at  Arques,  near 
Dieppe,  in  1777;  after  receiving  his  first  education 
entered  the  military  academy  of  Beaumont-en- Auge, 
and  shortly  after  the  breaking  up  of  that  establish- 
ment by  the  revolution  entei«d  the  school  of  design 
at  Bouen.  Here  he  only  remained  for  a  short  time, 
and  repairing  to  Paris  in  1796,  with  the  view  of  de- 
voting himself  to  the  fine  arts,  became  a  pupil  of  the 
historical  painter  Vincent.  Having  been  exempted 
from  military  service  in  consequence  of  an  accident, 
he  employed  part  of  his  leisure  in  attending  lectures 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  College 
of  France.  At  this  time  G.  Cuvier  was  the  great 
attraction,  and  it  is  said  that  De  Blainville,  after 
hearing  him  on  one  occasion,  quitted  the  amphi- 
theatre with  a  determination  to  acquire  distinction 
as  a  naturalist.  Meantime  he  studied  human  uiatomy, 
and  obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1808.  Sometime 
after  Cuvier  became  so  strongly  impressed  with  his 
talents  that  he  invited  him  to  concur  with  him  in  a 
work  on  himian  anatomy,  on  which  he  had  been  long 
engaged,  but  which  he  was  not  destined  to  publish. 
De  Blainville  accordingly  took  his  place  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  illustrious  professor,  and  was  chosen  to 
assist  him  in  his  course  at  the  College  of  France  and 
at  the  Athemeum.  Shortly  after,  when  a  vacancy 
took  place  in  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  zoology  in 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  it  was  put  up  to 
competition  through  the  influence  of  Cuvier,  and 
gained  by  De  BUunville  by  his  thesis  on  the  Omi- 
thorhynchus  delivered  in  1812.  Unfortunately  mis- 
understandings soon  arose  between  the  master  and 
his  comparatively  youthful  rival,  and  ultimately  ter- 
minated in  an  open  rupture.  The  true  causes  are 
scarcely  known,  and  as  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  neither  party  was  free  from  blame;  but  the 
naturally  intractable  temper  of  De  Blainville  gives 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  greater  share  of  it  must 
rent  with  him.  On  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  he 
Haid  to  Cuvier,  '  I  shall  one  day  sit  at  the  Institute 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  beside  you, 
facing  you,  and  in  spite  of  you.'  The  expression  was 
unjui^ifiably  harsh,  but  the  event  bo  completely  real- 


ized it  that  it  looks  almost  like  prophecy.  In  1825 
De  Blainville  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  as  the  successor  of  Lacdp^de,  and  on  the 
death  of  Lamarck  in  1829,  the  chair  which  he  held 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  having  been 
divided,  the  department  of  mollusca,  zoophytes,  and 
worms  was  conmiitted  to  De  Blainville,  whose  im- 
portant works  on  these  groups  made  it  impossible  to 
confer  it  on  any  other.  In  1832  he  quitted  this  de- 
partment to  become  the  successor  of  Cuvier  in  the 
chair  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  same  establish- 
ment. Both  the  abundance  and  the  abUity  of  his 
labours  prove  him  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  the 
honour.  Like  Cuvier  he  devoted  himself  at  once  to 
anatomical  researches  uid  zoological  studies,  and 
from  long  and  careful  practice  in  comparing  the 
types  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  each  other,  not 
only  displayed  great  ability  in  fixing  upon  real  affini- 
ties, but  was  able  in  this  way  to  throw  new  light  on 
many  important  facts  which  had  been  previously  mis- 
understood, and  were  not  even  appreciated  till  long 
after  he  had  explained  them.  As  a  classifier  he  has 
been  thought  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  ex- 
ternal form,  but  it  is  impossible  on  merely  reading 
his  classification  not  to  be  struck  with  the  originality, 
ingenuity,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  it  displays.  His  works,  contained  both  in  the 
more  important  collections  of  the  period,  and  in 
separate  treatises,  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated 
seriatim,  but  mention  is  especially  dile  to  L' Organisa- 
tion des  Animaux  ou  Principes  d' Anatomic  Compar^e 
(1822);  Manuel  de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchyliologie 
avec  Atlas  de  100  planches  (1825);  Cours  de  Physi- 
ologic G^n^rale  (1829-32);  Manuel  d'Actinologie 
(1834);  Sur  les  Principes  de  la  Zooclassie  (1847);  and 
above  all,  the  gigantic  but  imhappily  unfinished  work 
entitled  Ost^graphie  ou  Description  Iconographique 
Compart  du  Squelette  et  du  Syst^me  Dentaire  des 
Cinq  Classes  d*  Animaux  Yertdbr^,  K^nts  et  Fos- 
siles  (1839-50).  At  this  last  date  De  Blainville  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  but  his 
constitution  showed  no  signs  of  decay,  and  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours  when,  without  any  previous 
warning,  he  was  struck  witii  apoplexy.  He  had 
entered  a  carriage,  intending  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
the  country,  and  when  discovered  was  just  expiring. 
He  had  not  confined  his  attention  to  natural  science, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  has  left  some  interesting  papers 
on  several  political  and  social  questions. 

BLAIR,  Hugh,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine 
and  cultivator  of  polite  literature,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, April  7,  1718,  and  cozmnenced  his  academic 
career  at  the  university  there  in  1730.  In  1741  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  the  following  year 
was  ordained  to  the  parish  church  of  Colessie  in  Fife, 
but  a  few  months  after  was  elected  to  the  second 
charge  of  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh.  In  1754  he  was 
called  by  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh  to  accept  of 
one  of  the  city  charges,  that  of  Lady  Tester's  church, 
and  in  1758  he  was  promoted  by  the  same  body  to 
the  highest  situation  attainable  by  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man— one  of  the  charges  of  the  High  Church.  In 
1759  he  commenced,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
university,  a  course  of  lectures  to  students  upon  the 
principles  of  literary  composition;  and  in  1762  he  was 
made  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
Uzdversity  of  Edinburgh,  being  the  first  that  ever 
occupied  this  chair.  He  continued  to  deliver  his 
lectures  annually  till  1783,  when  he  published  them 
for  the  more  extensive  benefit  of  mankind.  They  are 
not  by  any  means,  nor  were  they  ever  pretended  to 
be,  a  profound  or  original  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
the  belles-lettres.  They  are  acknowledged  to  be  a 
compilation  from  many  different  sources,  and  only 
designed  to  form  a  simple  and  intelligible  code  for 
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the  instruction  of  youth  in  this  department  of  know- 
ledge. Regarded  in  this  light  they  are  entitled  to 
▼ery  high  praise,  which  has  accordingly  been  liberally 
bestowed  by  the  public.  In  1763  he  published  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  in  tiie  authenticity 
of  which  he  firmly  beUeved. 

It  was  not  till  1777  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  offer  to  the  world  any  of  those  sermons  with 
which  he  had  so  long  delighted  a  private  congrega- 
tion. One  of  the  sermons  having  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Strahan,  the  king's  printer,  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his 
opinion,  Mr.  Strahan  received  from  him  the  following 
characteristic  note:  'I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's 
first  sermon  with  more  than  approbation;  to  say  it 
is  good  is  to  say  too  little.'  Mr.  Strahan  thereupon 
agreed  to  purchase  the  volume,  with  Mr.  Cadell,  for 
£100.  The  sale  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  public  so  high,  that,  to  their 
honour  be  it  recorded,  the  proprietors  made  Dr. 
Blair  a  present^  first  of  one  sum,  and  afterwards  of 
another,  of  £50,  thus  voluntarily  doubling  the  stipu- 
lated price.  The  volume  speedily  fell  under  the 
attention  of  George  III.,  and  by  a  royal  mandate  to 
the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  dated  July  25,  1780,  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  Blsdr. 
During  the  subsequent  p^ut  of  his  life  Dr.  Blair 
published  three  other  volumes  of  sermons;  and  it 
might  safely  be  said  that  each  successive  publication 
only  tended  to  deepen  the  impression  produced  by 
the  first.     He  died  on  the  27th  December,  1800. 

BLAIB)  James,  a  divine,  who  was  reared  for  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Sootlaad,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  struggling  with  popular  dislike  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Discouraged  by  the  equivocal  situation 
of  that  establishment  in  Scotland  he  voluntarily 
abandoned  his  preferments  and  removed  to  England, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Compton,  bishop  of 
Ijondon.  By  tins  prelate  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
go  as  a  missionary  to  Virginia  about  1685,  and  hav- 
ing given  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  his  zeal  in  the 
propagation  of  religion,  he  was,  in  1689,  preferred  to 
the  office  of  commissary  to  the  bishop,  which  was  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  that  province.  His 
exertions  were  by  no  means  confined  to  his  ordinary 
duties.  Observing  the  disadvantage  under  which  the 
province  laboured  through  the  want  of  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  a  native  clergy,  he  set  about,  and 
finally  was  able  to  accomplish,  the  honourable  work 
of  founding  the  College  of  WiUiamsburgh,  which  was 
afterwards,  by  his  personal  intervention,  endowed  by 
King  William  III.  with  a  patent  under  the  title  of 
the  William  and  Mary  College.  He  died  in  1743, 
after  having  been  president  of  this  institution  for 
about  fifty,  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  above 
sixty  years.  He  had  also  enjoyed  the  office  of  pre- 
sident of  the  Council  of  Vixginia.  In  the  year  before 
his  death  he  had  published  at  London  his  great  work, 
entitled,  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Explained,  and  the  Practice  of  it  Recommended,  in 
Divers  Sermons  and  Discourses  (four  vols.  8vo). 

BLAIR,  John,  an  eminent  chronologist  and  geo- 
grapher, a  native  of  Scotland,  which  country  he 
quitted  for  London  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  1754  the  publication  of  a  work  in  folio, 
entitled  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World 
from  the  Creation  to  A.D.  1753,  gained  him  great 
reputation.  He  dedicated  his  work  to  the  Lord- 
chanoellor  Hardwicke,  and  in  1757  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Princess-dowager  of  WiJes,  and 
matiiematical  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  he 
accompanied,  in  1763,  on  a  tour  to  the  Continent, 
having  already  received  several  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments. On  ms  return  to  England  he  published,  in 
1768,  a  new  edition  of  his  Chronological  Tables,  with 
fourteen  maps  of  ancient  and  modem  geography 


annexed.     He  died  June  24,  1782,  of  an  attack  of 
influenza. 

BLAIR,  ROBEBT,  author  of  The  Grave,  a  poem, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Blair,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  to  the  king. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1699,  and  after  the  usual 
preparatory  studies,  was  ordained  in  1731  minister 
of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Blair  was  at  once  a  man 
of  learning  and  of  elegant  taste  and  manners.  He 
was  a  botanist  and  florist,  and  was  ako  conversant 
in  optical  and  microscopical  knowledge,  on  which 
subjects  he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  some 
learned  men  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere 
piety,  and  very  assiduous  in  dischai^ging  the  duties  of 
his  clerical  functions.  While  still  very  young  Blair 
wrote  some  verses  to  the  memory  of  his  future  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Law,  who  was  also  his  blood-relation.  His 
Grave  was  chiefly  composed  in  that  period  of  his  life 
which  preceded  his  ordination  as  a  parochial  deigy- 
man.  It  was  first  printed  in  1743,  and  is  now 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  standard  classics  of  English 
poetical  literature,  in  which  rank  it  will  probably  re- 
main longer  than  many  works  of  greater  contempor- 
ary or  even  present  fame.  Blair  died  in  1746.  His 
fourth  son,  Robert,  rose  to  be  president  of  the  Court 
of  Session. 

BLAIR- ATHOLE,  a  village,  Scotland,  county 
Perth,  on  a  plain  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tflt  and 
Garry,  on  the  great  Highland  road  from  Perth  to 
Inverness,  30  nSles  N.N.w.  from  Perth.  It  consists 
of  a  single  row  of  ornamental  cottages,  and  a  com- 
modious inn,  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Athole.  At  a 
short  distance  are  the  parish  church  and  school,  both 
plain  but  substantial  buildings.  At  the  distance  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  Blair  House  or  Castie, 
the  seat  of  the  nobleman  above  named — ^a  plain  but 
beautifully  situated  building.  There  are  here  some 
larch-trees  of  enormous  size,  which  derive  no  small 
interest  from  their  being  amongst  the  first  planted  in 
Scotland.  Pop.  in  1871,  including  Bridge-of-Tilt, 
387. 

BLAIRGOWRIE,  a  town  in  Perthshire.  The 
town  is  finely  situated  on  the  water  of  Ericht,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Strathmore.  It  is  a  prosperous  place, 
and  possesses  considerable  linen  manufactures,  and  a 
number  of  spinning-mills.  The  streets  are,  in  gene- 
ral, straight  and  well  kept;  the  houses  are  of  stone, 
and  mostiy  well  built.  Besides  the  parish  churdi 
there  are  several  churches  of  other  denominations. 
The  purity  of  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
round  Blaizgowrie  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  sum- 
mer  resort  In  the  parish,  which  is  11  miles  lon^ 
and  in  some  parts  8  broad,  the  Ericht  makes  some 
fine  natural  cascades;  and  there  are  several  lakes  and 
a  chalvbeate  spring,  formerly  much  resorted  to. 
Several  cairns  and  Druidical  circles  are  found  hflt«. 
Pop.  of  town  in  1871,  5252. 

BLAKE,  RoBEBT,  a  celebrated  British  admiral, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  merchant  in  the  Spanish 
trade,  settled  at  Bridgewater,  where  Blake  was  bom 
in  1599.  After  attending  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  place  he  was  sent  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1617.  On  his 
return  to  Bridgewater  he  lived  for  some  time  in  a 
private  manner  on  the  fortune  left  him  by  his  father, 
and  was  led,  bv  the  gravity  of  his  own  disposition 
and  by  his  family  coimections,  to  embrace  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Puritans,  by  whose  interest  he  was 
elected  member  for  Bridgewater  in  the  Parliament  ol 
1640.  This  being  soon  dissolved  he  lost  his  Section 
for  the  next,  and  immediately  sought  to  advance  the 
cause  in  a  military  capacity  in  the  war  which  then 
broke  out  between  the  kizig  and  Parliament,  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  hia  aotivify.    In  164S^ 
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in  the  manner  of  those  times,  when  military  men 
often  served  on  shipboard,  he  was  sent  to  command 
the  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Colonels  Deane  and 
Popham,  and  thus  commenced  the  navid  career  which 
has  given  him  so  distinguished  a  place  in  British 
history.  He  immediately  sailed  to  Kinsale  in  quest 
of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  attempted  to  block  up 
in  that  port.  The  prince,  contriving  to  get  his  fleet 
out,  escaped  to  Lisbon,  where  Blake  followed  him ; 
and  being  refused  permission  to  attack  him  in  the 
Tagos  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  he  took  several  rich 
prizes  from  the  Portuguese  (against  whom  the  Par- 
liament declared  war),  and  followed  Bupert  to 
Malaga^  where,  without  asking  permission  of  Spain, 
he  attacked  him,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of 
his  fleet.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  made 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  soon  after  reduced 
the  ishinds  of  Scilly  and  Guernsey.  In  1652,  on  the 
prospect  of  a  Dutdi  war,  he  was  made  sole  admiral, 
and  on  the  19th  of  May  was  attacked  in  the  Downs 
by  Van  Tromp  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  sail,  the  force 
of  Blake  amounting  only  to  twenty-three.  He,  how- 
ever, fought  BO  bravely  that  Van  Tromp  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  He  then  continued  his  cruise,  took  a 
number  of  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  after  several 
partial  actions,  drove  the  enemy  into  their  harbour 
and  returned  to  the  Downs.  May  29  he  was  again 
attacked  by  Van  Tromp,  whose  fleet  was  now  in- 
creased to  eighty  sail.  Blake,  who  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  a  rotreat,  engaged  this  vast  force  with 
a  very  inferior  number  and  an  unfavourable  wind ; 
but,  after  every  possible  exertion,  was  obliged  to  ro- 
treat into  the  Thames,  on  which  Van  Tromp  was  so 
much  elated  that  he  sailed  through  the  Channel  with  a 
broom  at  his  mast-head,  to  signUy  that  he  had  swept 
the  sea  of  British  ships.  In  the  February  following 
Blake,  having  with  great  diligence  repaired  his 
fleet,  put  to  sea  virith  sixty  sail,  and  soon  after  met 
the  Dutch  admiral,  who  had  seventy  sail  and 
300  merchantmen  under  convoy.  During  throe 
days  a  furious  running  fight  up  the  Channel  was 
maintained  with  obstinate  valour  on  both  sides,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  loss  of  eleven  men-of-war 
and  thirty  merchant  ships  by  the  Dutch,  while  that 
of  the  English  was  only  one  man-of-war.  It  was  in 
April  of  &is  year  that  Cromwell  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty, on  which  occasion  Blake  and  his  brother 
admirals  issued  a  declaration  that,  notwithstanding 
this  change,  they  resolved  to  persist  in  faithfully  per- 
forming Sieir  duty  to  the  nation.  'It  is  not  for  us,' 
said  Blake  to  his  officers,  *  to  mind  state  affairs,  but 
to  keep  the  foreigners  from  fooling  us.'  June  3  he 
again  engaged  Van  Tromp  with  dubious  success;  but 
renewing  tiie  action  the  next  day,  he  foroed  the 
Dutch  to  retire  with  a  considerable  loss  in  ships  and 
men  into  their  own  harbours.  On  his  return  he  was 
received  by  Cromwell  with  great  respect,  and  re- 
turned member  in  the  new  Parliament  for  Bridge- 
water.  Aware  of  his  affection  for  a  republican  go- 
vernment, the  Protector  was  not  displeased  at  having 
occasion  to  send  him,  with  a  strong  fleet,  to  enforoe  a 
due  respect  to  the  British  flag  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  sailed  first  to  Algiers,  which  submitted,  and  then 
demolished  the  castles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferine, 
at  Tunis,  because  the  dey  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
British  captives.  A  squadron  of  his  ships  also 
blocked  up  Cadiz,  and  intercepted  a  Spanish  Plate 
fleet.  Being  now  very  sick,  he  resolved  to  do  one 
more  service  to  his  country  before  his  death,  and 
aailed  with  twenty-four  ships  to  Santa  Cruz,  in 
l^eneriffe ;  and  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the 
place,  burned  the  ships  of  another  Spanish  Plate  fleet 
which  had  taken  shelter  there,  and  by  a  fortunate 
change  of  wind  came  out  without  loss.  His  brother 
having  failed  in  some  part  of  duty  during  this  service. 


he  immediately  removed  him  from  his  command. 
Finding  his  disorder  making  rapid  progress  he  then 
sailed  for  England,  and  amidst  his  frequent  inquiries 
for  the  sight  of  the  English  coast,  expired  while  the 
fleet  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound,  August  17, 1657. 
His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  public 
funeral,  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whence  it 
was,  with  pitiful  spite,  removed  at  the  Restoration  and 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard.  The  foregoing 
detail  sufficiently  evinces  the  bravexy  and  talents  of 
this  able  commander,  who  first  deviated  from  the 
old  practice  of  keeping  ships  and  men  as  much  out  of 
danger  as  possible,  and  gave  the  example  of  bold  and 
spirited  achievement.  So  disinterested  was  he  that, 
aiter  all  his  rich  captures  and  high  posts,  he  scarcely 
left  behind  him  £500  of  acquired  property,  freely 
sharing  all  with  his  friends  and  seamen,  into  whom 
he  infused  that  intrepidity  and  spirit  of  enterprise 
by  which  the  British  navy  has  been  ever  since  so 
highly  distinguished. 

BLAKE,  William,  son  of  a  London  hosier,  was 
bom  in  1757,  and  having  early  manifested  a  particu- 
lar turn  for  drawing,  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  did  not,  however,  confine 
his  attention  to  this  art,  but  divided  his  time  be- 
tween it  and  poetry,  for  his  destiny  was,  he  expressed 
it,  'not  to  gather  gold,  but  to  make  glorious  shapes, 
expressing  godlike  sentiments.'  His  eccentricities 
were  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  he 
was  perfectly  sane,  and  yet  both  his  designs  and  his 
poems  contain  extraordinary  beauties.  Among  the 
former  are  designs  for  Blair's  Grave,  and  twenty-one 
illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job;  and  among  the 
latter.  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience,  illus- 
trated with  sixty-five  etchings.  An  elegant  edition 
of  these  songs  was  published  by  Pickering  in  1839. 
Blake  died  in  1828. 

BLAKELEY,  Johnston,  a  captain  in  the 
American  navy  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  Oct.  1781.  Two  years  after,  his 
father,  Mr.  John  Blakeley,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  settled  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
In  1800  he  obtained  a  midshipman's  warrant,  and 
in  1813  was  made  a  master  commandant,  and  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Wasp.  In 
this  vessel  he  fell  in  with  the  British  man-of-war 
JRetndeer,  in  lat.  48"*  36',  which  he  took  after  a  short 
action.  The  Beindeer  waa  cut  to  pieces  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  save  her ;  and 
she  was  accordingly  set  on  fire.  After  this  the 
W<up  put  into  L' Orient,  from  which  port  she  sailed 
Aug.  27,  and  four  days  afterwards,  falling  in  with 
ten  sail  of  merchantmen,  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of 
the  line,  he  succeeded  in  cutting  off  one  of  the  vessels. 
On  the  1st  September,  1814,  she  fell  in  with  four 
sail,  two  on  each  bow,  but  at  considerable  distances 
from  each  other.  The  first  was  the  brig-of -war  AvoUy 
which  struck  after  a  severe  action;  but  Captain 
Blakeley  could  not  take  possession,  as  another  enemy 
was  approaching.  This  vessel,  it  seems,  however, 
was  called  off  to  the  assistance  of  the  Avon,  which 
was  now  sinking.  It  was  reported  that  the  WoBp 
was  sunk  by  the  first  broadside ;  but  she  was  after- 
wards spoken  by  a  vessel  off  the  Western  Isles. 
After  this  we  hear  of  her  no  more. 

BLANC,  Mont.    See  Mont  Blano. 

BLANCHARD,  FRAN901B  (by  some  called  Jean 
Pierre),  one  of  the  first  aeronauts,  bom  at  Andelys, 
in  the  department  of  the  Euro,  in  1738  (or  according 
to  others  in  1753),  was  fond  of  mechanics  from  his 
youth,  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  invented  a  self- 
moving  carriage,  in  which  he  rode  a  distance  of 
18  miles.  This  invention,  which  he  improved  in 
1778,  recommended  him  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 
He  displayed  equal  ingenuity  by  the  invention  of  a 
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hydraulic  machine,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  afterwards  in  the  construction  of  a  flying  ship, 
which,  by  means  of  a  counterpoise  of  6  pounds, 
was  raised  to  more  than  20  feet  from  the  ground. 
He  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
brothers  Montgolfier,  and  the  improvements  of  the 
same  by  Professor  Charles  and  M.  Kobert  in  Paris. 
After  having  made  his  first  aerostatic  voyage, 
March  4,  1784,  he  crossed  the  Channel  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  1785,  with  Dr.  Je£Eries,  a  gentleman  of 
Boston,  in  the  United  States.  For  tMs  exploit  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  King  of  France  with  a  present 
of  12,000  francs  and  a  pension  of  1200.  In  the 
same  year,  at  London,  he  first  made  use  of  a  para- 
chute invented  by  him,  or,  according  to  others,  by 
Etienne  Montgolfier.  After  having  performed  many 
aerostatic  voyages  in  foreign  coimtries  also,  he  was 
accused  of  propagating  revolutionary  prindplee,  and 
imprisoned,  1793,  in  the  fortress  of  Kiif stein,  in  the 
Tyrol.  Having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  made  his 
forty-sixth  ascent  in  the  city  of  New  York,  1796. 
In  1798  he  ascended  with  sixteen  persons  in  a  large 
balloon  at  Kouen,  and  descended  at  a  place  15  miles 
distant.  In  1807  his  aerostatic  voyages  amoimted 
to  more  than  sixty-six.  He  died  in  1809. — ^Madame 
Blanchard  continued  to  make  aerial  voyages.  In 
1811  she  ascended  in  Home,  and  after  going  a  dis- 
tance of  60  miles,  she  rose  again  to  proceed  to  Naples. 
In  June,  1819,  having  ascended  from  Tivoli,  in  Paris, 
her  balloon  took  fire  at  a  considerable  height,  owing 
to  some  fire-works  which  she  carried  with  her.  The 
gondola  fell  down  in  the  Bue  de  Provence,  and  the 
hapless  aeronaut  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

BLANCHARD,  Jacques,  a  painter,  bom  in  Paris 
in  1600,  received  the  first  lessons  of  his  art  from 
Bellori,  his  maternal  uncle,  studied  some  time  at 
Lyon,  and  in  1624  repaired  to  Home.  After  two 
years  he  visited  Venice,  studied  the  works  of  Titian 
and  the  other  great  colourists  of  his  school,  and  exe- 
cuted several  paintings  which  gave  him  a  name. 
After  his  return  to  Paris  he  executed  a  great  nimi- 
ber  of  works,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of 
the  French  Titian.  His  best  piece,  a  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  in  the  cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame.  He 
was  cut  off  by  consimiption  in  1638,  when  only  in 
his  thirty-ninth  year. 

BLANCHARD,  Lahan,  a  writer  of  some  emin- 
ence, bom  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  1803,  commenced 
life  as  reader  in  a  printing-office  in  London,  be- 
came secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  in  1827, 
and  in  1828  made  his  ficst  appearance  as  an  author 
by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  poetry,  entitled 
Lyrical  Offerings.  In  1831  he  became  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  was  afterwards  connected 
with  several  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  kindliness  of  his  nature  and  the 
readiness  of  his  pen,  which,  though  often  employed 
on  subjects  which  gave  scope  for  wit  and  sarcasm, 
was  never  dipped  in  gall.  The  death  of  his  wife 
affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  became  subject  to 
great  depression  of  spirits,  and  in  a  moment  of  tem- 
porary insanity  he  unhappily  terminated  his  own 
life,  in  1845. 

BLANCHE,  the  name  of  several  female  person- 
ages who  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  history. — 
1.  Blanche  of  Cahtile,  daughter  of  Alphonso  IX., 
queen  of  Louis  VIII.,  king  of  France,  and  mother 
of  St.  Louis.  On  the  death  of  Louis  VIIL  she 
anticipated  the  formal  appointment  of  a  regency  by 
procuring  the  immediate  coronation  of  her  son,  and 
during  his  minority  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
his  name  with  distinguished  ability  and  success.  In 
1244,  when  St.  Louis  took  his  departure  for  the 
Holy  Land,  she  again  became  regent^  and  gave  new 
proofs  of  her  talents  and  virtues.     Her  days  are  said 


to  have  been  shortened  by  the  long  absence  of  her 
son,  and  a  prevailing  rumour  that  he  had  resolved 
to  remain  permanently  in  Palestine.    She  died  at 

Melun  in  1262  or  1253. 2.  Blanche,  daughter  of 

Peter,  duke  of  Bourbon,  in  1353,  when  fifteen  yeaw 
of  age,  married  Peter,  king  of  Castile,  sumamed  the 
Crael.  Don  Frederick,  Peter's  natural  brother,  had 
been  deputed  to  meet  her  at  Narbonne,  and  bring 
her  into  Spain,  and  she  is  said  to  have  so  far  for- 
gotten herself  as  to  conceive  a  violent  passion  for 
him  Rumours  to  this  effect  had  reached  the  king's 
ears,  and  though  he  celebrated  the  marriage,  he  soon 
showed  that  he  had  placed  his  affections  elsewhere. 
He  shortly  f^ter  declared  the  marriage  null,  im- 
prisoned tibe  queen  in  the  castle  of  Medina  Sidonia^ 
and  is  said  to  have  soon  after  got  rid  of  her  by 
poison. 

BLANCO,  Cape  (literally,  vhtU  capt\  a  name 
given  to  a  great  number  of  capes  by  the  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  Italians.  It  corresponds  to  the 
French  cap  Uanc.  The  name  is  as  common  and 
as  imphilosophical  as  that  of  White  Hill,  Black 
River,  &c. 

BLANDFORD  FORUM,  a  municipal  borough 
and  parish,  England,  county  Dorset.  The  town  is  14 
miles  N.E.  from  Dorchester,  beautifully  situate  on  a 
bend  of  the  Stow,  across  which  are  three  bridges, 
one  of  them  having  six  ardies.  It  has  rc^lariy  Ixdd 
out,  well  paved  and  lighted  streets ;  a  town-hall  and 
exchange,  neat  and  commodious  buildings;  the 
church,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  an  elegant 
modem  structure  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  tower 
and  spire;  a  free  granmiar-school,  and  other  schools; 
alms-houses  and  other  charities.  Blandford  is  a 
borough  by  prescription ;  and  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion was  granted  by  James  I.  It  gives  the  title  of 
Marquis  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Fop.  of 
borough  in  1871,  1536. 

BLANK  VERSE,  verse  without  rhyme.     Thia 
was  the  invariable  foma  of  the  poetry  of  Uie  ancients, 
but  it  is  now  peculiar  to  the  Italian,  English,  and  Gi;r- 
man  languages.    The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  iind 
the  earliest  English  poetry  was  not  riiymed,  yet  it  i» 
not  generally  called  blank  verse,  as  their  versification 
had  a  peculiarity  of  its  own  called  alliteration  (which 
see).     When  rhyme,  however,  was  once  introduoe«l 
into  English  verse,  it  was  for  a  long  time  reganl«tl 
as  the  exclusive  form  of  versification,  and  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  Henry  VIII. 
in  1547,  is  said  to  have  been  tiie  first  to  use  blank 
verse  in  England,  namely,  in  his  translation  of  the 
second  and  fourth  books  of  Virgil's  iEndd.    The 
most  common  form  of  blank  verse  in  English  poetry 
is  the  decasyllabic,  such  as  that  of  Milton's  Pandise 
Lost  and  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.    From  Sh^k* 
speare's  time  it  has  been  the  kind  of  verse  *3w>«ct 
universally  used  by  dramatic  writers.     Dryden,  in- 
deed, after  the  Restoration,  introduced  rhyme  into 
his  tragedies,  in  imitation  of  tiie  French  rhymed  pU\  s; 
but  after  keeping  the  stage  for  a  number  of  years, 
they  became  intolerable  to  the  English  ear,  and  the 
introduction  of  rhyme  into  the  drama  has  never  ainoe 
been  attempted  in  England.    Shakspeare  not  unoiun- 
monly  ends  a  scene  with  a  few  lines  of  rhyme>,  al- 
though the  rest  of  the  scene  is  in  blank  verse,  and  in 
the  subordinate  play  interwoven  with  the  action  of 
Hamlet  blank  verse  is  used  throughout.     The  fin4 
use  of  the  term  blank  verse  is  said  to  be  in  Hamlet^ 
ii  2:  'The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  tha 
blank  verse  shall  halt  for^t' 

BLANTYRE,  a  parish  and  village  in  the  midtUe 
ward  of  Lanarkidiire.  llie  parish,  which  is  aUiut  <» 
miles  in  length  and  1  in  breadth,  is  fertile,  exoepi  u*- 
wards  the  8.,  where  it  becomes  a  deep  peat-mooa.  Tb« 
hu^est  vill:ige  in  the  parish  is  Blantyre  Works  on  tUe 
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Clyde,  opposite  Bothwell,  where  cotton-spiimmg, 
cotton-weaving,  and  Turkey-red  dyeing  are  very 
extensively  carried  on.  On  the  top  of  a  rock,  which 
rises  pexpendicularly  from  the  Clyde,  opposite  the 
noble  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
priory  of  Blantyre,  founded  before  1296.  Urns 
have  been  d\ig  up  at  different  times  in  various  parts 
of  this  parish. — ^The  village  of  Blantyre,  or  Kirktown 
of  Blantyre,  stands  1}  miles  from  the  Clyde ;  its  pop. 
in  1871  was  1393;  that  of  Bbintyre  Works,  1304; 
of  the  parish,  3472. 

BLABNE Y,  a  village,  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  4  miles  n.w.  of  the  city  of  Cork,  on  a  rivu- 
let of  same  name,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge 
of  three  arches.     It  is  small,  but  well  built ;  and  be- 
sides the  parish  church,  contains  a  National  school 
and  dispensary.    Flax  and  cotton  were  formerly 
mlnufactured  to  some  extent,  but  both  of  these 
branches  have  now  decayed.    Spinning  and  dyeing 
woollen  yam  is,  however,  still  carried  on ;  and  there 
is  an  extensive   paper-mill,  employing  about  170 
hands.    Blarney  Castle  stands  on  an  isolated  lime- 
stone rock,   at  the  junction  of  the  Blarney  and 
Comane;  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
scene  of  several  interesting  historical  events;  but 
deriving  its  chief  notoriety  from  a  stone  in  its  n.e. 
angle,  about  20  feet  from  the  top,  bearing  a  Latin 
inscription,  recording  the  date  of  the  erection,  and 
called  the  *  Blarney  Stone,'  to  which  tradition  ascribes 
the  faculty  of  communicating  to  all  who  kiss  it  that 
speciea  of  most  persuasive  fluency  of  speech  com- 
monly called  blarney.     The  groves  of  Blarney  are 
extensive  and  interesting,  and  beneath  the  castle 
there  are  also  some  curious  natural  caves.    The 
Dublin  and  Cork  Bailway  passes  dose  to  the  village. 
BLASIUS,  St.,  Bishop  of  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  316,  by  order 
of    Agrioola,  governor  of    Cappadncia  and   Little 
Armenia.    His  works,  written  in  Greek,  and  trans- 
lated by  Godiscard,  are  of  little  value ;  but  his  bones, 
which  were  brought  from  the  East  during  the  Cru- 
sades, became  celebrated,  and  obtained  the  credit  of 
performing  several  miraculous  cures.     He  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Ragusa,  and  holds  a  place  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  calendars. 

BLASPHEMY  is  somewhat  variously  defined. 
Acoording  to  the  more  general  definition,  it  means 
the  denying  of  the  existence  of  Grod;  assigning  to  him 
false  attributes,  or  denying  his  true  attributes;  speak- 
ing irreverently  of  the  mysteries  of  religion;  and 
formerly,  in  Catholic  countries,  it  also  included  the 
speaking  contemptuously  or  disrespectfully  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  or  the  saints.    Public  blasphemy  has 
been  considered  by  the  Church  of  Home  as  an  un- 
pardonable sin,  and  it  was  formerly  punished  with 
death  by  the  municipal  laws.    The  seventy-seventh 
novel  of  Justinian  assigned  this  punishment  to  it ; 
and  the  capitularies  inflicted  the  same  punishment 
uf>on  such  as,  knowing  of  an  act  of  blasphemy,  did 
not    denounce  the  offender.    The  fonner  laws  of 
Kranoe  punished  this  crime  with  fine,  corporal  ptm- 
inhnienty  the  gaUows,  and  death,  according  to  the 
degree  and  aggravation  of  the  offence.    The  records 
of  the  parliaments  supply  numerous  instances  of  con- 
demnation for  this  crime,  and  many  of  punishment 
by  death ;  others  of  branding  and  mutilation.   A  man 
was  for  this  offence  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  to 
have  his  tongue  afterwards  cut  out,  and  the  sentence 
was  executed  at  Orleans  as  late  as  1748.     But  it  is 
remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  French  Encyclop^die 
Modeme,  that  we  should  form  an  erroneous  opinion 
from  the  present  state  of  society  of  the  effect  of  this 
offence,  and  the  disorders  it  might  introduce  in  former 
times ;  for  religion  was  once  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  ^vemii^Dt  and  laws,  that  to  ^reat  th^  re- 


ceived articles  of  faith  or  religious  ceremonies  with 
disrespect,  was  in  effect  to  attack  civil  institutions. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  originally  stood,  the 
punishment  of  blasphemy  was  death.  Blssphemy 
consisted  of  railing  at  or  cursing  God,  or  of  obsti- 
nately persisting  in  denying  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  any  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 
The  last  individual  who  suffer^  the  extreme  penalty 
of  this  law  in  Scotland  was  a  young  man,  aged 
twenty,  the  son  of  a  sui^geon  in  Edinburgh.  His 
name  was  Thomas  Aikenhead,  and  his  trial  and 
execution  took  place  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Among  other  accusations  the  in- 
dictment stated, that  he  ridiculed  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
that  he  rejected  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity;  that  he 
maintained  that  God,  ihe  world,  and  nature,  were  all 
one  thing,  and  that  the  world  existed  from  all  eter- 
nity;  that  he  said  the  inventors  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trines would  be  damned,  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
rewards  or  punishments  after  this  life.  A  number  of 
other  articles  are  contained  in  the  indictment,  but  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  specify  them,  as  they  amount 
rather  to  a  kind  of  profane  talk,  than  to  specific 
charges  of  what  is  usually  deemed  blasphemy.  No 
defence  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  prisoner, 
nor  were  the  major  counts  in  the  indictment,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  statute,  forfeited  life,  properly  proved; 
yet  the  unhappy  young  man  was  fotmd  guilty,  and 
on  the  8th  of  Jan.  1697,  he  was  executed,  his  body 
buried  under  the  gallows,  and  his  movable  estate 
forfeited.  See  Hugo  Amot's  Collection  of  Criminal 
Trials. 

By  the  common  law  of  England  blasphemies  of 
God,  as  denying  his  being  and  providence,  all  contu- 
melious reproaches  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  are  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  corporal  punish- 
ment; and  by  the  statute  of  9  and  10  Williun  III. 
cap.  xxxii.,  if  any  one  shall  deny  either  of  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity  to  be  Ood,  or  assert  that  there  are  more 
gods  than  one,  he  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
office;  and  for  a  second  offence  be  disabled  from 
suing  any  action,  or  being  an  executor,  and  suffer 
three  years'  imprisonment.  By  the  statute  of  53 
George  III.  cap.  clx.,  the  words  in  italics  were 
omitted.  This  law  was  an  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  certainly  could  not  now  be  practi- 
cally enforced  in  England,  since  some  of  the  doctrines 
of  some  sects  of  Christians,  openly  and  habitually 
inculcated  in  their  public  assemblies,  would  be  viola- 
tions of  it.  This  was  no  doubt  the  reason  of  omitting 
the  part  of  the  statute  above  referred  to.  The  early 
legislation  of  the  American  colonies  followed  that  of 
the  mother  country,  and  in  some  of  them  the  crime 
of  blasphemy  was  pimished  with  death;  but  the 
penalty  was  mitigated  before  the  establishment  of 
the  independence  of  the  States,  and  imprisonment, 
whipping,  setting  on  the  gallows  or  in  the  pillory, 
having  the  tongue  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron,  &c., 
were  substituted.  The  statutory  provisions  of  the 
different  states  on  this  subject  are  vety  various.  In 
some  of  them  the  offence  of  blasphemy  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  profane  swearing;  in  others, 
blasphemy  is  not  mentioned  as  a  distinct  offence. 
Several  penalties  against  blasphemy  are  to  be  found 
in  the  laws  of  some  of  the  New  England  states;  ac- 
oording to  which  it  is  provided  that,  if  any  persons 
shall  blaspheme,  by  denying,  cursing,  or  contumeli- 
ously  reproaching  God,  his  creation,  government,  or 
final  judging  of  tbe  world,  or  by  cursing  or  reproach- 
ing Jesus  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  contumeliously 
reproaching  the  Word  of  God,  consisting  of  the  com- 
monly received  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
he  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
five  years.  But  the  most  direct  and  public  violations 
of  these  lawe  are  jDase^d  qv^  without  puni8hp;ient  of 
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prosecation.  In  many,  and  we  believe  the  greater 
number  of  the  statee,  the  offence  of  blasphemy,  not 
being  a  subject  of  special  statutory  provision,  is  only 
punishable  either  as  an  offence  at  common  law,  or  a 
violation  of  the  statute  laws  against  profane  swearing. 

BLAST-FURNACE.    See  Iron. 

BLASTING,  the  technical  term  for  splitting  and 
breaking  up  any  object  by  means  of  gunpowder. 
The  operation,  which  is  of  extensive  use  in  quarrying, 
mining,  and  generally  in  all  branches  of  engineering, 
is  performed  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  subetakoe  to  be 
exploded,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  called  a  jumper, 
filling  it  with  gunpowder,  and  igniting  it  by  means 
of  a  match,  burning  so  slowly  as  to  allow  the  parties 
employed  to  remove  to  a  sufficient  distance  before 
the  explosion  takes  place.  At  one  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  force  of  the  explosion  depended  on  the 
tiim  packing  of  the  gunpowder  in  the  hole  by  means 
of  small  chips  of  stone,  sand,  &c.  In  this  operation 
the  gunpowder  was  sometimes  accidentally  ignited, 
and  frightful  accidents  took  place.  It  has  since  been 
ascertained  that  loose  sand  is  as  effectual  as  firm 
packing,  which  in  consequence  has  been  generally 
laid  aside.  One  of  the  most  important  modem  im- 
provements in  blasting,  is  the  firing  of  the  chaige  by 
galvanism.  This  mode  is  more  especially  applicable 
to  submarine  blasting,  and  was  first  practised  for  that 
purpose  by  General  Pasley,  in  1839.  The  only  thing 
necessary  Ib  to  make  an  interruption  in  the  conduct- 
ing wire  at  the  point  where  the  explosion  is  to  take 
place.  In  passing  the  electric  current,  a  spark  pro- 
duced at  the  interruption  fires  the  charge.  The  effect 
being  instantaneous  the  operator  can  fiie  any  number 
of  charges  simultaneously.  Gun-cotton  is  often  em- 
ployed in  blasting,  and  nitro-glyoerine  has  also  been 
found  to  be  a  very  powerful  agent  in  such  operations, 
but  its  use  requires  the  utmost  caution,  as  it  is  very 
liable  to  explode  unexpectedly  with  most  disastrous 
results.  The  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  dyna- 
mite (which  see),  a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  with 
sand,  which  is  quite  as  effective  and  peif ectiy  harm- 
less, except  when  ignited  by  a  fuse. 

BLAZONING,  or  Blazonbt.    See  Heraldry. 

BLEACHING  is  the  art  of  whitening  linen,  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  wax,  also  the  materials  of  which  paper 
is  made,  and  o^er  things.  It  is  shown  by  experi- 
ence that  organic  bodies,  after  being  deprived  of  life, 
and  becoming  solid  and  dry,  lose  their  colour  and 
become  white,  by  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the 
sunbeams.  Upon  this  fact  the  manner  of  bleaching 
which  was  formerly  in  use  ia  grounded: — ^namely, 
boiling  the  goods  alternately  in  alkali  and  soap, 
scouring,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  air  and  sun- 
shine, termed  crofting.  Under  this  tedious  system 
light  fabrics  required  from  six  to  eight  weeks  for 
their  completion,  while  heavy  goods  often  took  the 
whole  summer. 

The  use  of  chlorine  as  a  bleaching  agent  was  first 
proposed  by  BerthoUet  in  1786,  and  shortiy  after- 
wards introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  was  fint 
used  simply  dissolved  in  water,  afterwards  dissolved 
in  alkali,  and  then  in  the  form  of  bleaching-powder, 
commonly  called  chloride  of  lime,  the  manufacture 
of  which  was  patented  by  Mr.  Tennant  of  St.  RoUox, 
Glasgow,  in  1799.  The  patentee  made  some  im- 
provements on  the  original  process,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  double  the  proportion  of  chlorine,  the 
only  bleaching  principle  which  the  powder  contains. 
The  firm  with  which  Mr.  Tennant  was  connected 
still  continues  to  be  the  most  extensive  manufac- 
turers of  this  article  in  Great  Britain. 

The  average  quantity  of  chlorine  which  bleaching- 
powder  now  contains  is  one-third  of  the  gross  weight 
of  the  powder.  In  the  bleaching  of  cotton  doth,  the 
pieces,  after  being  singed,  by  passing  them  over  a  red- 


hot  plate,  or  a  semi-cylinder  of  iron  or  copper,  are 
steeped  in  lukewarm  water,  or  old  lyes,  until  they  are 
completely  soaked,  wl^ich  loosens  any  paste  er  filth  got 
during  weaving ;  they  are  then  well  washed  through 
the  dash-wheel,  and  put  through  the  hydro-extractor 
or  drying  machine.  If  the  cotton  is  in  the  hank,  this 
process  of  steeping  and  washing  is  not  required. 

The  mechanical  operations  of  the  bleadiing-house 
vary  considerably,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods  and  the  facility  for  mechanical  appliances.  In 
tiie  chemical  operations  of  whitening  tiie  doth  there 
is  littie  variation,  further  than  that  heavy  fabrics 
require  longer  time  and  more  frequent  repetition  of 
the  processes.  The  first  operation,  after  steqmig  and 
washing,  is  boiling.  The  boiling  liquor  is  made  by 
adding  a  quantity  of  water  to  sliced  Ume,  and  whoi 
the  grosser  particles  of  the  lime  have  settled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessd,  the  milky  liquor  is  put  into  the 
boiler,  or  it  may  be  filtered  through  a  cloth.  Some 
bleachers  use  along  with  the  lime  a  little  carbonate 
of  soda;  the  quantity  of  lime  varies  from  4  lbs.  to 
8  lbs.  for  every  100  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  from  1  lb.  to 
2  lbs.  of  soda-ash,  where  this  is  used.  The  boilers 
used  for  boiling  are  those  aptiy  termed  vomiting 
boilers,  because  the  boiling  liquid  is  made  to  shower 
over  the  goods  and  percolate  down  through  them. 
This  is  effected  by  having  a  false  bottom  or  frame 
fitted  inside  the  boiler  at  about  one-third  of  its 
depth  from  the  bottom,  upon  which  the  goods  are 
laid.  The  space  between  the  false  bottom  and  real 
bottom  of  the  boUer  is  filled  with  the  liquor  or  lye, 
connected  with  which  is  a  pipe  leading  to  the  tap  of 
the  boiler.  When  the  heat  is  appUed,  either  by 
steam  or  fire,  and  the  liquor  begins  to  boil,  it  is  forced 
up  through  this  pipe,  which  is  made  to  shower  its 
contents  over  the  surface  of  the  goods.  This  boiling 
is  continued,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
from  six  to  twelve  hours. 

llie  goods  are  now  removed  from  the  boiler  and 
washed  in  water;  if  yam,  they  are  hand-washed,  and 
dried  by  the  hydro-extractor;  and  if  doth,  they  are 
washed  by  the  dash-wheels,  put  through  the  extrac- 
tors, and  then  laid  into  the  bleaching  liquor,  which 
is  contained  in  a  huge  stone  or  wooden  trou^  or 
dstem. 

The  bleaching  solution  is  prepared  by  first  dis- 
solving a  quantity  of  bleaching-powder  in  water,  in 
a  large  cask,  and  allovring  the  whole  to  settle;  » 
quantity  of  the  dear  liquor  is  then  drawn  from  tlie 
cask,  and  put  into  the  large  bleaching  dsteraa,  whidi 
have  been  previously  nearly  filled  Mdth  water.  To 
ascertain  the  necessary  quantity  of  this  strong  bleach- 
ing  liquor  to  be  added  to  the  troughs  or  cistemav 
a  certain  measure  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  taken  in 
a  graduated  vessel,  termed  a  test-glass,  and  tben, 
according  to  the  number  of  graduated  measurea  of 
the  bleaching  solution  requir^  to  decolour  the  mil- 
phate  of  indigo,  the  strength  of  the  bleaching  liqiutr 
is  regulated.  These  test-glasses  and  sulphate  vt 
indigo  are  carefully  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Instead  of  dash-wheels,  a  more  improved  method 
of  deaning  and  washing  is  adopted  by  some  bleftchen 
previous  to  boiling  the  goods.  They  are  all  aew^d 
together,  end  to  end,  making  one  line  of  the  whole. 
This  line  of  pieces  is  drawn  along  by  machinery  be- 
tween rollers  and  squeezers,  with  a  plentiful  rapply 
of  water,  and  having  been  thus  thoroughly  wnfib«d 
and  deaned,  is  at  last  laid  out,  by  a  mechanicsd  oun- 
trivance,  into  the  bleaching  trough.  The  goods  are 
allowed  to  steep  in  the  bitching  liquor  ffom  six  t^ 
eight  hours,  and  are  then  lifted  ana  washed,  eithtrr 
by  the  dash-wheel  or  rollers,  as  before,  and  are  then 
laid  in  a  sour,  made  by  adding  about  one  pint  d 
hydrochloric  add  to  every  four  gallons  of  water; 
some  use  a  sour  made  of  sulphuric  acid.     After 
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steeping  in  the  sour  for  four  hours,  the  goods  are 
again  washed,  as  before,  and  are  subjected  to  another 
boiling  for  eight  hours;  but  this  time  the  lye  is 
caustic  soda  or  potash,  generally  the  former,  which 
is  made  caustic  by  boiSng  together  a  quantity  of 
soda-ash  and  slaked  Ume,  and  idlowing  the  sediment 
to  settle,  and  using  only  the  clear  solution.  About 
8  lbs  of  soda-ash  suffice  for  100  lbs.  of  goods.  After 
the  boiling,  the  goods  are  again  washed  and  steeped 
in  the  bleaching  liquor  for  eight  hours,  and  again 
washed  and  soured — the  sour  in  this  case  being 
always  made  with  sulphuric  add.  Light  fabrics 
require  no  further  treatment;  but  heavy  fabrics  need 
a  dearing  process,  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  last 
course,  the  liquors  being  generally,  however,  a  little 
weaker,  and  the  processes  shorter.  Cotton,  in  the 
hank,  undergoes  t^e  same  operations,  except  in  the 
washings,  which  are  performed  by^  hand,  not  with 
the  wheeL  The  goods  being  bleached  uid  dried  by 
the  extractor,  are  now  prepiu^  for  the  operations  of 
finishing.  For  this  purpose  they  are  stretched  by 
women  to  their  breadth,  and  the  folds,  as  much  as 
possible,  taken  out  by  beating  them;  then  they  are 
stitched  together  by  the  ends  with  a  sailor's  needle, 
and  being  thus  prepared  for  the  mangle  the  cloth 
is  now  starched,  common  wheat  flour  and  a  por- 
tion of  porcelain  clay  being  employed.  It  is  then 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  stiffening  machine, 
and  having  been  thus  impregnated  with  starch,  the 
superfluous  portion  of  which  is  pressed  out  as  it 
passes  through  the  rollers  above,  tiie  goods  are  then 
hung  upon  rails  in  an  apartment  called  the  stove, 
heated  by  two  furnaces,  from  which  flues  are  led 
through  tiie  room.  The  heat  thus  generated  is  some- 
times so  great  that  the  workmen,  in  hanging  up  the 
cloth,  are  obliged  to  throw  off  the  most  of  their 
clothes.  When  the  goods  are  dried  thoroughly,  they 
are  taken  from  the  stove  and  carried  to  the  damping 
machine,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
shower  of  water.  When  the  doth  comes  from  the 
damping  machine,  it  may  be  seen  covered  with  wet 
spots,  the  greater  portion,  however,  being  dry;  but 
after  remaining  some  time  it  becomes  uniformly 
damp.  The  goods  are  now  passed  through  the  calen- 
der; they  are  then  regularly  folded  and  put  into  a 
Bramah  press,  with  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  between 
each,  and,  being  suffidently  pressed,  they  are  then 
finished  for  the  market. 

The  bleaching  of  linen  is  conducted  after  a  similar 
manner  as  that  of  cotton;  but  there  is  much  more 
colouring  matter  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
and  it  is  therefore  found  necessary  in  the  bleaching 
of  linen  to  repeat  the  boiling  in  lye,  and  the  steeping 
in  chloride  of  lime,  three  or  four  times.  Some  emi- 
nent linen  bleachers,  however,  instead  of  repeating 
these  operations  so  often,  prefer  an  occasional  ex- 
posure in  the  fidds  to  the  air  and  sunshine;  indeed, 
consider  that  a  portion  of  crofting  cannot  be  altogether 
judidously  dispensed  with. 

The  mode  of  bleaching  woollen  cloth  in  Paris  is 
as  follows: — ^The  cloth  being  washed  thoroughly  in 
river  water,  and  then  hung  upon  poles,  is,  when  half 
dry,  stretched  out  in  a  very  close  stove,  in  which 
sulphur  is  burning.  The  vapour  of  the  latter,  dif- 
fusing itself  by  degrees,  adheres  to  the  whole  of  the 
cloth,  by  which  it  is  rendered  of  a  beautiful  white. 

For  bleaching  silk  the  usual  method  is  this: — llie 
raw  material  is  put  into  a  bag  of  fine  linen,  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  river  water,  in  which 
a  quantity  of  good  soap  has  l^n  dissolved.  In  this 
the  silk  is  boiled  for  three  hours,  the  bag  being  then 
taken  out  and  washed  in  cold  water.  This  removes 
the  natural  gummy  matter  which  the  silk  contains. 
It  is  then  boiled  in  soap  and  water,  a  little  indigo 
being  added  to  the  solution,  giving  it  a  bluish  tinge, 


and  being  then  taken  out,  wrung,  and  beaten,  it  is 
introduced  into  a  stove,  and  subjected  to  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur,  in  the  same  manner  as  woollen 
cloth.  The  white  that  is  produced  by  sulphurous 
acid  is  never  so  permanent  as  that  produced  by 
chlorine.  Scouring  and  washing  of  white  woollen 
and  silk  affect  the  purity  of  the  white,  as  may  be 
daily  observed  in  domestic  use. 

BLEACHING  POWDER.    See  Chlobike. 

BLECKNUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Filioes  or  ferns,  sub-order  PolypodiesB. 
It  has  been  found  in  North  Africa  and  North 
America,  occurs  in  every  European  list  of  plants, 
and  is  very  common  throughout  Great  Britain,  though 
only  in  the  single  spedes  of  Blechnum  boreale,  or  haurd 
fern. 

BLEMMYES,  or  Blemtes,  a  fabulous  people  of 
Ethiopia^  without  heads,  their  eyes,  mouths,  &c.,  being 
placed  in  their  breasts.  A  barbarous  tribe  of  this 
name  appeared  in  the  third  century  as  the  ally  of  the 
Egyptians  against  Diocletian.  With  a  view  of  op- 
posing to  the  Blemmyes  a  suitable  adversary,  Diode- 
tian  persuaded  the  Nobats,  a  people  of  Nubia^  to 
remove  from  their  andent  habitations  in  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  and  resigned  to  them  an  extensive  but  un- 
profitable territory  above  Syene  and  the  cataracts  of 
the  NUe. 

BLENDE.    See  Zinc. 

BLENHEIM,  or  Blindheih,  a  village  situated  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube,  in  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube.  Here  was  fought,  August  13,  1704,  the 
famous  battle  of  Blenheim  (or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called  on  the  European  continent,  the  battle  of  ffdch- 
atdtUf  from  another  village  of  this  name  in  the  vicinity), 
in  which  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  command- 
ing the  allied  forces  of  England  and  the  Grerman 
Empire,  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  French 
and  Bavarians.  The  latter  armies  were  drawn  into 
the  engagement  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. Both  these  armies  were  posted,  under  the 
command  of  Tallard,  Marsin,  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  himself,  between  the  village  of  Blenheim 
and  that  of  ICinzingen,  behind  the  Nebelbach,  a  small 
stream  emptying  into  the  Danube,  which  was  on 
their  right  flank.  They  amounted  to  56,000  men, 
whilst  the  forces  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were 
about  52,000.  The  first  had  thrown  their  troops 
chiefly  into  the  two  villages,  which  they  considered 
as  points  of  support  for  thdr  wings,  though  they 
were  at  too  great  a  distance  in  front  of  their  main 
position.  A  large  proportion  of  cavalry  was  in  the 
centre,  since  each  army,  the  Bavarian  as  well  as  the 
French,  had  their  horse  on  their  wings,  and  in  this 
way  those  of  two  wings  must  necessarily  join  each 
other.  Both  the  commanders  would  undoubtedly 
have  perodved  and  corrected  this  mistake,  as  Tallard 
had  in  Blenheim  alone  twenty-seven  battalions  of 
infantry;  but  they  expected  so  little  to  be  attacked, 
that  when  the  line  of  the  allies  began  to  move, 
August  13,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  sup- 
posed them  to  be  marching  off.  The  greatest  part  of 
their  cavalry  was  sent  to  forage.  Even  at  seven 
o'clock,  when  the  heads  of  the  eight  columns  with 
which  Eugene  and  Marlborough  advanced  towards 
the  Nebelbach  were  to  be  seen,  Tallard  thought  the 
whole  a  stratagem  intended  to  cover  the  retreat;  but 
he  soon  saw  his  error.  The  dispersed  troops  were 
recalled  in  the  greatest  huny,  and  the  cannon  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  The  Frendi  and  Bavarians  made 
every  exertion  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy 
over  the  Nebelbach,  and  the  capture  of  the  two 
villages,  the  conquest  of  which  was  considered,  by 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  as  decisive.  Their  line  of 
attack  was  uncommonly  long,  about  4  J  miles.  Marl- 
borough, in  order  to  secure  his  right  wing,  attacked 
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Blenheim,  but  withoat  suocess:  he  then  changed  hiB 
plan,  and  threw  himself,  with  his  principal  forces, 
into  the  wide  interval  between  the  right  wing  and 
the  oentre  of  the  enemy,  leaving  only  as  many  troops 
before  Blenheim  as  were  necessary  to  check  the  body 
which  occupied  this  position.  At  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  succeeded,  after  great  efforts,  in  pass- 
ing the  Nebelbach,  by  which  his  victory  was  decided. 
T^ard  himself  was  among  the  prisoners;  his  son 
was  killed.  The  consequences  of  the  battle  were 
decisive.  Bavaria,  as  Marlborough  had  anticipated, 
fell  into  the  power  of  Austria.  Fortune  deserted 
Louis  XIV.,  as  it  did  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig,  and  though  he  was  able  to  continue  the  war 
for  almost  ten  years  longer,  it  was  owing  to  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  allies  themselves,  who  contended 
about  the  best  use  of  the  victoiy  till  the  opportunity 
to  use  it  was  lost. 

BLENHEIM,  the  name  of  the  demesne  bestowed 
by  national  gratitude  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Woodstock,  and  county  of 
Oxford.  The  estate  of  Woodstock,  which  had  for 
many  centuries  belonged  to  the  crown,  having  been 
conferred  by  Queen  Anne  on  that  great  commander 
for  his  eminent  services,  Parliament  granted  the  sum 
of  half  a  million  sterlhig  to  erect  a  suitable  family 
seat.  The  building  was  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh,  and  called  Blenheim,  from  the  village  where 
the  duke  gained  his  great  victory.  The  grand  ser> 
geantry  by  which  the  manor  is  held,  consists  in  the 
presentation  at  Windsor  Castle  on  each  anniversary 
of  that  event,  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his 
descendants,  of  a  flag  embroidered  with  JUurs-de-lu. 
In  this  park  once  stood  the  royal  palace  of  Woodstock, 
where  Alfred  is  said  to  have  resided,  and  which  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  Henry  II.,  who  erected  a 
house  in  the  park  for  his  favourite  mistress,  Rosamond 
Clifford,  whence  the  well-known  legend  of  Woodstock- 
bower,  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  Fair  Rosamond.  Here 
the  same  monarch  received  the  homage  of  Malcolm, 
king  of  Scotland,  and  Rhys,  prince  of  Wales.  Ed- 
ward III.  was  also  much  attached  to  this  palace,  in 
which  his  eldest  son,  the  illustrious  Black  Prince,  was 
bom,  as  well  as  his  youngest  son,  Thomas,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  usually  called  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
from  that  event.  Richard  II.  likewise  kept  his  court 
here,  at  which  time  the  poet  Chaucer  resided  at 
Woodstock,  in  a  house  which  stood  near  the  present 
entrance  to  the  park.  When  alarmed  by  the  conspi- 
racy of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  Queen  Mair  placed  her 
sister  the  princess,  afterwards  Queen  Eluabeth,  in 
the  palace  at  Woodstock,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Sir  Henry  Bedenfield.  During  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  for  some  time  de- 
fended for  the  king ;  but  it  ultimately  surrendered, 
and  was  much  injured  and  dilapidated  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians. The  gate-house  remained,  and  was  ten- 
anted so  late  as  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  existed 
until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  whole  was  removed. 

The  usual  approach  from  Blenheim  to  Woodstock 
b  through  a  triumphal  arch  or  portal,  from  which  the 
advance  to  the  mansion  is  very  fine.  In  front  of  the 
building  stands  a  sculptured  column  130  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  duke,  whose  victories 
and  achievements  are  recorded  on  tablets  round  the 
base.  The  front  of  the  house  measures  348  feet  from 
wing  to  wing,  and  although  architectural  critics  find 
many  faults  in  detail,  the  general  effect  is  in  the 
highest  degree  noble  and  conmianding.  The  interior 
is  also  extremely  magnificent;  the  hall,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  pillars,  is  67  feet  high;  and  the 
ceiling  was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  the  design 
representing  Victory  crowning  the  duke.  The  gal- 
lery ftnd  l»ow-wiiiduw  roova  inbound  ia  portraits  b^ 


the  most  eminent  masters,  both  foreign  andKngM. 
On  the  tapestry  of  the  latter  are  figured  the  various 
battles  gained  by  the  same  great  general,  and  more 
especially  that  of  BlenheinL    The  saloon  is  a  noble 
and  spacious  apartment^  which  communicates  iriUi 
the  hjdl,  and  occupies  the  entire  breadth  of  the  oentre. 
The  lower  part  is  lined  with  marble,  and  six  of  its 
compartments  are  decorated  with  pictures  by  La 
Guerre,  representing  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  world  in  appropriate  oostome.   On  the 
ceiling  is  a  representation  by  the  same  artist,  of  the 
victorious  duke  arrested  in  his  career  by  Peace  and 
Time.    The  remaining  principal  subjects  of  admira- 
tion are  the  library,  the  theatre,  the  state  drawing- 
room,  the  blue  and  green  drawing-room,  the  grand 
cabinet,  the  dining-room,  and  the  dressirg-room,  a 
description  of  the  contents  of  which,  including  pic- 
tures, statues,  grand  articles  of  vertu,  and  splendid 
furniture,  would  occupy  a  volume.    In  the  diapel, 
whi^  forms  one  of  the  wings,  is  a  fine  marble  monu* 
ment  by  Rysbrack,  to  the  great  duke  and  his  almost 
equidly  celebrated  duchess,  Sarah.    The  gardens  and 
grounds,  which  are  exceedingly  spacbus,  were  laii 
out  by  Brown,  who  contrived  to  make  a  most  admir- 
able use  of  the  small  river  Glyme  in  the  formation  of 
a  lake,  or  piece  of  water,  which  is  justly  deemed  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  place.    It  is  crossed 
by  several  arches,  and  at  the  middle  or  grand  ap- 
proach is  a  magnificent  bridge,  the  span  of  the  oentre 
arch  of  which  is  101  feet. 

BLESSING,  or  Benediction.    The  expreasion  of 
wishing  one  well  soon  gave  rise,  in  early  ages,  to  a 
solenm  act,  accompanied,  like  other  solemnitieB  of 
those  periods,  by  symbolic  signs;  this  was  the  Ufu- 
ing  or  benediction.     In  the  patriarchal  times,  when 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  a  family  included  that 
of  the  priest  and  the  civil  ruler,  the  blessing  of  ooiune 
appertained  chiefly  to  him,  on  acooxmt  of  hia  vene- 
rable character,  and  when  the  priests  began  to  form 
a  separate  class,  became,  in  certain  cases,  a  prero^- 
tive  of  theirs.    As  the  authority  of  the  father,  in  the 
infancy  of  every  nation,  is  extremely  great,  the  idea 
soon  sprung  up  that  his  prayers,  involang  the  favour 
of  the  Deity,  were  more  ^ectual  than  those  of  othen, 
and  that  whatever  he  blessed  would  be  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  favour  of  God.    The  same  importance  was 
soon  attributed  to  blessings  conferred  by  a  prie< 
The  heathens,  the  Jews,  and  many  Christian  aecu, 
have  cherished  this  idea.    By  the  Jewish  institutions, 
certain  benedictions  were  reserved  to  the  priest:  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  Romish  Church,  in  which 
different  benedictions  are  appropriated  to  different 
degrees  of  the  clergy.     We  shall  mention  only  a  few 
of  them.    The  Catholic  bishops  alone  can  ccnfer 
those  benedictions  which  are  connected  with  unction, 
and  are  called  con9ecnUi<mtf  as,  for  instance,  the  con- 
secration of  kings  and  queens,  of  the  cup  and  patem^ 
the  church  and  altar.    To  them  also  is  confined  the 
benediction  of  abbots  and  abbesses,  of  knights,  an^ 
the  holy  oiL    For  the  benediction  of  the  ho\j  vest- 
ments, &c.,  they  may  employ  a  substitute.    Every 
Catholic  clergyman  may  confer  the  beoedictioD  on 
the  occasion   of  betrothment ;    also  the  marria^^e 
benediction ;   may  bless  the   fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  the  holy  water.    The  benediction  of  a  biahop 
is  eagerly  sought   for  by  a   faithful  Catholic,  a--^ 
contributing   peculiarly  to   his   spiritual   welfare ; 
and  the  Catholic  clei^,  in  general,  use  the  bene- 
diction as  a  salutation,  or  reward  for  a  service,  &c. 
When  the   pope  rides  or  walks  out,   the  Cath«)- 
lics  kneel  to  receive  his  blessing,  which  be  give* 
by  a  motion  of  his  hand.     In  his  ante-chamber  an* 
often  seen  things  of  different  kinds,  roaariea,  &c..  in 
large  quantities,  which  he  blesses  in  passing  bv.  Th«* 
CatboUc  Church  blesses  things  auimat<^  and  in»ui* 
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mate,  and  this  is  believed  by  many  to  preserve  them 
from  sickness,  injury,  &c.  (See  AcinfiS,  St.)  Among 
several  Protestant  sects  the  benediction,  at  the  close 
of  the  sermon,  is  in  the  form  given  by  Moses.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Lutherans.  CaUiolics  in  many 
cases  use  the  consecrated  water  in  giving  the  bene- 
diction. 

BLESSINGTON,  Maboabst,  Countess  of,  was 
bom  at  Knockbrit,  near  Glonmel,  Ireland,  on  1st  Sept. 
1789.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Power,  an  improvident  man  of  good  family,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  was  married  to  a  Captain  Fanner, 
but  £e  union  was  a  very  unhappy  one.  He  died  in 
1817,  and  a  few  months  after  his  death,  his  widow 
married  Charles  John  Gardiner,  earl  of  Blessington. 
In  1822  they  went  abroad  together,  and  continued  to 
reside  on  the  Continent  till  &e  earl's  death  at  Paris 
in  1829.  On  that  event  taking  place,  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  returned  to  London,  and  took  up  her  abode  in 
Gore  House,  Kensington,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  her  by  her  husband.  Here  for  many  years  she 
held  those  celebrated  reunions  and  soirees,  at  which 
the  most  distinguished  literary  characters  in  London 
were  wont  to  assemble.  The  fascination  of  her  man- 
ners and  conversation,  with  her  genial  warm-heart- 
edness of  character,  rendered  these  gatherings  most 
attractive;  bat  certain  equivocal  circumstances  in 
relation  to  her  connection  with  a  Count  d'Orsay  pre- 
vented their  being  frequented  much  by  respectable 
female  society.  The  count  had  married  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Blessington  by  his  first  wife,  and  been  separ- 
ated from  her  shortly  afterwards,  but  after  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law,  resided  ¥dth  the  countess  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  Lady  Blessington  had 
made  her  ddbvt  as  an  authoress  in  1822  by  the  pub- 
lication of  two  volumes  of  Sketches.  In  1832  she 
contributed  to  the  New  Monthly  Magasane,  Conver- 
sations with  Lord  Byron,  considered  by  many  as  the 
best  of  her  productions.  She  also  wrote  numerous 
novels,  including,  among  others.  The  Belle  of  a  Sea- 
son, The  Two  Friends,  Strathem,  and  The  Victims 
of  Society.  None  of  these  have  much  literary  merit, 
but  describe  scenes  in  fashionable  life  with  consider- 
able power,  and  enjoyed  at  the  time  a  large  share  of 
popularity.  She  acted  as  editress,  for  several  years, 
of  Heath's  Book  of  Beauty  and  the  Keepsake,  and 
also  of  another  annual,  the  Gems  of  Beauty.  In  1849 
she  proceeded  to  Paris,  whither  Count  d'Orsay  had 
previously  gone,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment under  Louis  Napoleon,  with  whom  they  had 
been  intimate  during  his  exile  in  England.  She  died 
suddenly  there,  on  tiie  4th  of  June  of  that  year. 

BLIGH,  William,  a  navigator  who  has  acquired 
considerable  celebrity,  from  having  been  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship  Bounty  when  the  crew  mutinied 
in  the  South  Seas  and  carried  her  off.  She  had  been 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  plants  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  and  introducing  these  into  the  West 
Indies.  Bligh,  who  had  sailed  with  Captain  Cook, 
obtained  the  command,  and  in  December,  1787,  left 
Spithead  for  Otaheite,  where  he  arrived,  and  remained 
till  April,  1789.  Having  loaded  his  vessel  with 
plants,  he  set  sail,  and  was  proceeding  on  his  voyage 
for  Jamaica  when  he  was  seized  in  bed,  bound,  and 
brought  on  deck.  The  launch  was  lowered,  and 
Bligh,  with  eighteen  men  supposed  to  be  well  affected 
to  him,  were  forced  into  it,  with  no  other  provision 
than  150  lbs.  of  bread,  32  lbs.  of  pork,  a  little  rum 
and  wine,  and  28  gallons  of  water.  Thus  scantily 
provided  they  found  themselves  in  the  open  sea^  not 
far  from  the  island  of  Tofoa^  in  lat.  19  8.  and  Ion. 
184**  s.,  and  managed,  by  admirable  skill  and  perse- 
verance, though  not  wiUkout  enduring  fearful  hard- 
ahipa,  to  reach  the  island  of  Timor  in  forty-one  days, 
after  miming  nearly  4000  miles,  without  the  loss 
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of  a  single  man.  Ultimately  twelve  of  the  number 
reached  England.  Of  these  Bligh  was  one,  and  in  a 
se<Sdhd  voyage  accomplished  the  object  of  the  first  by 
giving  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  the  West  India  Islands. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  future  history  of 
the  mutineers;  but  when  several  of  them  were  after- 
wards tried  at  Portsmouth,  sufficient  evidence  was 
led  to  show  that  Bligh  himself  was  not  free  from 
blame,  and  had  on  many  occasions  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  play  the  tyrant.  This  feature  in  his  char- 
acter was  afterwards  manifested  on  a  larger  scale. 
In  1806  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  conducted  himself  so  harshly  and  ille- 
gally, that  the  other  authorities  interfered  and  put  a 
summary  stop  to  his  government  by  placing  him 
under  arrest.    He  died  in  1817« 

BLIGHT,  a  generic  name  commonly  applied  to 
denote  the  effects  of  disease  or  any  other  circum- 
stance which  causes  plants  to  wither  or  decay.  It  is 
usually  considered  as  arising  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  be  extremely  sudden  in  its  operations,  but 
this  popular  notion  must  be  allowed  to  be  fallacious, 
for  close  observation  will  generally  show  that  the 
mischief  has  been  some  tune  in  progress.  Peculiar 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  have  concurred  to 
increase  the  malady,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  attract  at  a 
particular  period  general  observation ;  but  that  is  a 
different  point,  and  one  the  force  of  which  it  is  easy 
to  appreciate.  These  observations  are  applicable  to 
different  forms  of  mildew,  rust,  the  ravages  of  minute 
moulds,  and  of  some  destructive  insects ;  but  doubt- 
less there  are  phenomena  in  the  vegetable  world 
dependent  on  oosmical  conditions,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  considered  blight^  acoordhig  to  the  popular 
notion  of  the  phrase.  These  arise  sometimes  directly 
from  drought,  especially  on  stiff  clay  land,  accom- 
panied more  or  less  by  weakness  of  constitution,  or 
from  want  of  vigour  or  maturity  in  the  seed.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  in  a  corn-field,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  is  healthy,  certain  plants  in  greater 
or  less  abundance,  which,  from  the  very  first,  betray 
a  want  of  constitution  by  their  pale  and  consumptive 
aspect.  This  occurs  not  only  in  the  cereal  crops, 
but  also  in  other  plants  whidi  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  agriculturist.  There  is  no  fux^fus  nor  insect 
at  work,  but  the  seeds  of  consumption  are  deeply 
seated,  and  seldom  fail  to  break  forth  ere  the  plant 
attain  maturity.  Sometimes  the  blight  assumes  the 
form  of  dark  charred  patches  on  the  leaves  or  stem, 
which  in  some  instances  arise  from  the  presence  of 
parasitic  fungi,  but  frequently  exhibit  no  traces  of 
them.  Sometimes,  under  every  advantage  of  good 
cultivation,  and  without  any  fault  in  the  seed,  crops 
win  still  wear  a  blighted  aspect.  This  arises  usually 
from  the  balance  of  circumstances  favourable  to 
healthy  vegetation  not  being  kept  up ;  and  on  their 
restoration  to  an  equilibrium,  unless  the  untoward 
conditions  have  been  too  long  maintained,  all  is  right 
again.  There  are  some  forms  of  blight  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  understand,  but  which  seem 
connected  in  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  attacks 
of  aphides.  In  these  cases,  as  in  the  peach-tree,  the 
tender  tissues  of  the  leaves  are  pretematurally  de- 
veloped, and  in  consequence  the  leaves  are  curled 
and  bloated,  and  ultimately  nourish  a  host  of  plant- 
lice.  In  some  cases  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
succulent  leaves  attract  the  aphides,  or  whether  the 
hypertrop)iy  itself  does  not  arise  from  the  puncture 
of  an  insect.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  there 
is  frequently  not  a  trace  of  aphides  where  a  tree  is 
one  mass  of  deformity  from  its  curled  and  bloated 
leaves.  Finally,  there  is  a  kind  of  blight  sometimes 
very  prevalent,  which  has  been  referred  to  fungi,  but 
which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  excessive 
development  of  the  epidermal  cells,  which  are  no 
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longer  kept  within  bounds  by  the  real  cuticle.  This 
18  yeiy  common  in  Tines,  and  the  leaves  of  the  haw- 
thorn are  frequently  distorted  and  cnimpled  by 
them,  espedslly  at  the  maigin.  It  is  probable  that 
in  such  cases  no  material  injury  occurs  to  the  plant, 
further  than  diverting  the  enefgies  which  shocdd  be 
employed  in  producing  seed. 

BLIND,  The.  The  loss  of  the  noblest  sense,  by 
means  of  which  man  receives  an  idea  of  the  world  that 
suRounds  him,  clothed  in  light  and  colour,  is  an  event 
as  melancholy  as  it  is  frequent.  Blindness  is  dif- 
ferent, 1.  Id.  its  degrees,  some  persons  being  partially 
blind,  retaining  a  riigfat  perception  of  Ught,  with  the 
power  of  disdnguiahiog  very  brilliant  colours,  and 
the  general  outUnes  of  bodies ;  others  being  entirely 
deprived  of  the  faculty  of  seeing;  2.  In  its  causes: 
some  men  are  blind  from  their  birth ;  others  have 
become  Uind  by  local  diseases  of  the  eyes,  for  in- 
stance, by  inflammation,  suppuration,  cancer  of  the 
eye-biJl,  spots,  films,  tumours  on  the  cornea  (by 
whidi  its  transparency  is  destroyed),  also  by  closure 
of  the  pupil,  by  a  turbid  state  of  the  humours,  by  a 
debility  ol  the  optic  nerve,  or  by  general  diseases  of 
the  body,  violent  fevers,  nervous  fevers,  plethora, 
and  tendency  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  erysipelas  in 
the  face,  small-pox,  scarlet-fever,  &c.,  or  by  excessive 
exertion  of  the  eyes,  by  which  the  optic  nerve  is  en- 
feebled ;  tot  which  reason,  some  dasses  of  mechanics 
and  artists,  as  blacksmiths,  labourers  in  glass  and 
■melting-houses,  watch-makexs,  ftc.^  not  unfroquently 
lose  their  sight^  and  in  northern  countries,  whid^ 
are  covered  wiUi  snow  for  a  long  time^  and  which 
daszla  the  eyes  by  the  reflection  ol  the  sunbeams,  as 
weU  as  in  tb)  sandy  deserts  of  Africa^  blindness  is  a 
frequent  complaint.  Old  age  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  blindness,  occasioned  by  the  drying  up 
of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  or  by  the  opacity  of  the 
comea^  the  crystalline  lens,  &c.  Then  are  severs! 
causes  which  produce  blindness  from  the  birth. 
Sometimes  the  eyelids  adhero  to  each  other,  or  to 
the  eye-ball  itself,  or  a  membrane  covers  the  eyes ; 
sometimes  the  pupQ  of  the  eye  is  dosed,  or  adheres 
to  the  cornea^  or  is  not  situated  in  the  right  place,  so 
that  the  rays  of  light  do  not  fall  in  the  middle  of  the 
eye;  besides  other  defects.  Those  who  are  bom 
Uind  have  no  idea  of  vision,  and  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  all  the  ideas  derived  from  the  sense  of  sight. 
lliey  cannot)  therefore,  be  sensible  ol  their  misfor- 
tune in  the  same  degree  as  those  who  have  lost  their 
sight  at  a  later  periml.  Experience  has  shown  that 
those  who  acquire  the  power  of  seeing  after  being 
bom  blind,  or  having  lost  their  sight  in  their  duld- 
hood,  fonn  very  diiferent  ideas  of  visible  objects  from 
other  persons.  A  young  man,  whom  Cheselden 
couched  for  a  cataract,  at  the  moment  he  received 
8i£^t  imagined  that  all  the  objects  which  he  saw 
were  in  contact  with  his  eyes:  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish objects,  although  of  very  different  forms. 
Those  with  whkh  he  was  already  f smiliar  by  the 
touch  he  examined  with  great  attention,  in  order  to 
reoognize  them  another  time ;  but  having  too  many 
things  to  notice  at  once,  he  soon  forgot  all  that  he 
had  observed.  He  wondered  that  those  persons 
whom  he  loved  most  were  not  handsomer  than 
others.  Before  he  recdved  his  sight  he  had  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  obtain  this  sense.  The  other  senses 
of  penons,  who  have  been  blind  for  a  long  time,  be- 
oome  more  exouisite,  periiaps,  because  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  distraction  produced  by  the  sight  of  so 
inany  objects.  The  blind,  therefore,  are  often  dis- 
tinguished for  a  remarkable  mental  activity,  and  a 
wonderful  devdopment  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Their  touch  and  hearing,  particulariy,  become  very 
acute.  Thus  it  ia^related  of  a  blind  man,  who  lived 
at  Pniaanz,  in  France,  and  was  a  chemist  and  musi- 


cian, that  he  could  aocuratdy  estrmato  the  propor- 
tions of  objects,  could  judge  of  the  distance  of  fire  bj 
the  degree  of  heat,  determine  the  quantity  of  fluid  in 
vessels  by  the  sound  it  produced  while  running  from 
one  vessd  into  another,  and  the  proximity  of  objects 
by  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  his  face.  He  determined 
very  aocuratdy  the  weights  of  bodies  and  the  cspa- 
dties  of  vessels.  The  cdebrated  Saunderson,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  lost  his  right  in 
his  early  youth.  He  invented  several  processes  to 
facilitate  his  studies  in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  His 
sense  of  touch  was  so  acute,  that  he  distinguished 
spurious  coins  merdy  by  letting  them  pass  through 
Ids  fingers,  though  they  were  so  well  executed  that 
even  skilful  jud^  were  decdved  by  them. 

BLIND,  Institutiokb  fob  thb.    In  the  case  of 
persona  destitute  of  eighty  it  is  necessary  to  have  re- 
coune  to  the  other  senses  to  supply  the  want  of  the 
eye.    If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  teach  them  the 
artsof  reading  and  writing,  letters  must  be  prepared 
which  will  Iw  pdpable  to  the  touch,  and  the  hand 
guided  until  they  are  able  to  copy  them.    If  we  wish 
to  oommunicate  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  globes  and  maps  must  be  prepared  with 
the  divisions,  &c,  in  relief.    Knowledge  obtained  in 
this  way  must,  of  course,  be  acquired  much  more 
slowly  than  that  recdved  by  the  si^it.    The  senses 
of  touch  and  of  sight  differ  in  this  respect,  that  the 
former  ascends  by  degrees  from  the  peroeption  of 
paria  to  the  peroeption  of  the  whole,  whilst  the  latter 
views  the  whole  at  a  single  glance.    It  is  tiieRforp 
evident  that  the  blind  cannot  be  instructed  in  the 
common  schools  destined  for  those  wiio  aee:  in  the 
first  place,  because  the  means  of  instruction  by  the 
toudi  are  wanting;  and  secondly,  because  the  pro- 
gress of  the  other  diildren  would  be  retarded  by  the 
slow  apprehendon  of  the  blind  pupils.      For  these 
reasons,  and  as  the  blind  form  no  small  part  of  the 
pop.  of  every  country,  particular  institutioDS  have^ 
in  many  places,  been  established  for  their  instruc- 
tion.     In  the  United  Kingdom  tiieir  number  is 
about  80,000.    Zeune,  in  his  Bdisar  (1821,  p.  12  et 
seq.),  has  laid  down  as  a  generd  law,  deduced  from 
observation,  that  the  proportion  of  Uind  persoBs  de- 
creases from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.     In 
Egypt,  he  says,  it  is  as  1  to  100,  while  in  Norway 
theproportion  is  1  to  1000. 

The  mstructioQ  given  in  the  schods  for  the  bHnd 
aims,  first,  at  agenerd  cultivation  of  their  intellectnd 
faculties.  They  are  afterwards  taught  some  ait  iriuch 
may  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  own  aubsist- 
ence.    Tliese  arts  are  of  two  kinds— meohamoal  em- 
ployments and  music.    The  instruction  of  the  blind, 
thcxrafore,  embraces  three  branches — ^1,  mediaBicd 
labours ;  2,  the  fine  arts ;  8,  sdence ;  becaoae  it  is 
imposdble  to  determine,  without  trial,  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  pupils,  Aether,  for  inatanoe,  they 
diould  be  instrucied  as  medumics,  mnaacianiiK  or 
mathematicians.    The  German  institotiona  for  the 
blind,  as  wdl  as  those  in  Paris,  have  this  oon^rdieB- 
dve  character,  whilst  the  Englidi  aim,  more  ttcdo* 
dvdy,  to  impart  instruction  in  medhnnical  tx«fdes. 
Hie  first  idea  of  such  an  institution  for  bHnd  peteusis 
was  concdved  by  Valentin  Hatiy,  brother  ol  the 
celebrated  minerdogist:  it  was  suggested  to  him  by 
his  acquaintance  with  a  blind  Geraaan  lady,  tlxi 
Baroness  von  Paradis,  of  Vienna,  who  vidted  Parii 
in  1780,  and  performed  on  the  organ  with  generd 
^yplause.     Haliy  repeatedly  vidted  tbia  ingcnioas 
lady,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  m  her  a&Mt* 
ments  severd  contrivances  for  the  insCmctiott  o/  the 
blind ;  for  instanoe,  embroidered  maps  and  n  poci.«i 
printing  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  she  eonvs- 
ponded  with  Von  Kempelen  in  Viennn  (the  Invcsitflr 
of  the  chess-player  and  spealdqg  aotcmntflB),  ani 
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with  a  learned  blind  gentleman  named  WeiBBenbnig) 
al  Mannhwm,  Hatiy  compared  the  high  cultivation 
of  these  two  €rermana  with  the  degraded  state  of  the 
blind  in  France,  where,  at  the  annual  fair  of  St. 
Ovide^  an  innkeeper  had  collected  ten  poor  blind 
perBons,  attired  in  a  ridiculous  maimer,  and  deco- 
rated with  asses'  ears,  peacocks'  tails,  and  spectacles 
without  glasses,  to  perform  a  burlesque  concert. 
Kor  did  the  great  institution  for  the  blind,  or  Ihe 
hospital  of  the  300  (commonly  called  Us  quinsx-vingits, 
founded  in  1260  by  St.  Louis,  after  his  crusade  to 
Egypt,  during  whidi  so  many  soldiers  became  blind 
by  the  ophthalmia  prevailmg  in  that  country), 
present  to  the  philanthropic  Haily  a  pleasing  picture 
of  intellectttal  cultivation,  but  rather  one  of  dulness 
and  moral  corruption.  He  therefore  resoived  to  do 
for  the  blind  in  France  what  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^  had 
done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1784  he  opened  an 
institution  in  which  they  were  instructed  not  only  in 
appropriate  medianical  employments,  as  spinning, 
Imitting,  making  ropes  or  fringes,  and  working  in 
paste-board,  but  also  in  music,  in  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  geography,  and  the  sciences.  For  this 
purpose  he  invented  particular  means  of  instruction, 
resembling  thoise  with  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted by  his  intercourse  with  the  two  blind  Ger- 
mans Paradis  and  Weissenburg.  For  instruction  in 
reading  he  procured  raised  letters  of  metal,  from 
which,  also,  impressions  may  be  taken  on  paper:  for 
writing  he  used  particular  writing-cases,  in  which  a 
frame,  with  wires  to  separate  the  lines,  could  be  fas- 
tened upon  the  paper:  for  ciphering  there  were  mov- 
able figures  of  metal,  and  ciphering-boards  in  which 
the  figures  could  be  fixed:  for  teaching  geography 
maps  were  prepared  upon  which  mountains,  rivers, 
cities,  and  the  borders  of  countries  were  embroidered 
in  various  ways,  kc.  In  the  b^[inning  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  paid  the  expenses  of  twelve  blind  per- 
aons ;  afterwards,  in  1791,  the  institution  was  taJcen 
under  the  protection  of  the  state,  and  united  to  that 
for  the  detd  and  dumb ;  but  as  this  was  found  incon- 
venient, it  was,  in  1795,  separated  from  the  latter, 
and  in  1801  united  to  the  hospital  of  the  gutme- 
vingts.  The  mingling  of  young  blind  persons  here 
witii  old  soldiers  being  found  very  prejudicial  to  the 
former,  Hatty,  full  of  indignation,  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1806,  in  order  to  establish  a  similar  institu- 
tion there.  After  the  restoration  in  1816,  the  estab- 
lishment was  put  upon  its  original  footing,  and  the 
physician  Dr.  Guilli^  appointed  its  director. 

Next  to  Franoe  the  first  institutions  for  the  blind 
were  established  in  Great  Britain,  where,  however, 
they  are  supported  only  by  the  contributions  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  In  1790  an  institution  of  this  sort 
was  established  at  Liverpool,  in  which  both  males 
and  females  are  instructed  in  manual  labours,  in 
singing  hymns,  and  playing  on  the  oigan.  In  1791 
a  second  one  was  established  in  Edinburgh,  which 
has  all  along  been  managed  with  great  judgment 
and  success.  Similar  institutions  have  since  arisen 
in  other  places;  one  at  London  in  1800,  others *at 
Xhiblin,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Norwich,  &c. 

In  Germany  the  first  public  institution  for  the 
blind  was  established  by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1806,  when  Hatty  passed  through  this  city. 
Zeone  was  appointed  director  of  it.  He  invented 
many  instruments  more  simple  than  those  which  had 
formerly  been  used,  and  which  answered  the  pmpose 
-veiy  weU.  Among  other  things,  he  brought  to  great 
peztecticMi  maps  and  globes,  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  blind ;  which,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  are  used 
for  the  instructi<m  of  others  also,  since  they  present, 
by  means  of  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  surface, 
proportional  Ovations  and  pictures,  which  strike  the 
xnind  forcibly.    In  arithmetic  he  directed  hia  atten- 


tion almost  exclusively  to  mental  calculations.  The 
first  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Grermany,  after  that 
in  Berlin,  were  established  in  Vienna  and  Prague, 
both  in  1808,  and  in  the  same  year  that  in  Amster- 
dam, founded  by  freonasona.  In  1609  the  institu- 
tion in  Dresden  sprang  up^a  brazich  of  that  in  Ber- 
lin. In  1810  the  institution  in  Zttrich  was  founded 
by  the  auxiliary  society.  In  1811  a  similar  estab* 
lishment  was  instituted  in  Copenhagen,  after  the 
plan  of  Professor  Broraon,  by  the  Society  of  the 
Chain,  as  it  is  called.  After  the  great  war  for 
liberty  from  1813  to  1815,  when  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia raged  so  dreadfully  amcmg  the  European 
armies,  several  institutions  for  blind  soldiers  were 
established  on  2ieune's  plan  in  Prussia.  Their 
object  was  to  instruct  soldiers  who  had  become 
blind  and  unable  to  exerdae  their  former  business  in 
useful  labours.  These  schools  were  at  first  intended 
to  continue  only  tiU  all  the  soldiers  received  in  them 
had  thoroughly  learned  some  trade:  two  of  them, 
however,  those  at  Breslau  and  Konigsbei^g,  have 
been  put  upon  a  permanent  footing.  The  institution 
for  the  blind  in  St.  Petersburg,  wMch  was  established 
by  Hatty,  but  was  never  in  a  very  prosperous  state, 
seems  to  have  declined  greatly  after  its  founder's  re- 
turn to  France  in  1816. 

Institutions  for  the  blind  are  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  Europe,  and  they  i^pear  to  be  peculiar  to 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  France, 
Britain,  and  Bussia.  Father  Charlevoix,  indeed, 
says  that  in  Japan  the  records  of  the  empire  are 
committed  to  the  memory  of  the  blind;  and  Grolow- 
nin  estimatee  their  number  in  the  gigantic  city  of 
Jeddo  alone  at  36,000;  but  neither  of  them  mentions 
that  there  is  any  institution  established  for  them. 
The  director  of  the  institution  in  Vienna^  F.  W. 
Klein,  has  published  a  good  Lehrbuch  zum  XJnter- 
richte  der  Blinden,  &c.,  umsie  zu  Bttrgerlicher  Braucfa- 
barkeit  zu  Bilden  (Text-book  for  Uie  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  &c.,  to  render  them  Useful  Citizens).  The 
first  institution  of  the  kind  in  America,  where  there 
are  now  nearly  twenty,  was  oommenoed  in  Boston  in 
the  year  1829. 

Various  systems  have  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  some  of  which 
consist  in  the  use  of  the  ordinazy  Boman  alphabet, 
with  more  or  less  modification,  and  some  of  which 
are  quite  arbitrary.  All  of  them  are  printed  in  em- 
bossed type,  to  enable  the  blind  to  read  by  means 
of  the  toudi,  a  sense  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  among  the 
blind.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  simplicity  of  some 
of  the  arbitrary  alphabetical  systems,  and  in  spite 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  each  of  them  is  recom- 
mended by  its  supporters,  it  is  generally  thought 
that  the  Koman  alphabet  is  best  adapted  for  use  by 
the  blind.  It  has  certain  obvious  recammendatkms 
which  the  others  do  not  possess,  among  which  the 
chief  are,  that  a  blind  person  may  be  guided  in 
learning  to  read  by  one  who  is  only  acquainted  with 
the  Boman  alphabet,  and  that  he  may  be  taught  to 
write  also  so  as  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are 
not  blind  without  having  to  learn  another  alphabet. 
The  first  who  employed  the  Boman  characters  in 
raised  printing  for  the  blind  was  Mr.  Alston  of  Glas- 
gow, and  his  system  is  pretty  widely  acknowledged 
to  he  the  best  Only  capital  letters  are  used  in  it. 
In  America  several  books  for  the  blind  have  been 
printed  on  a  similar  system.  *  The  capitals  used  in 
them,  however,  are  smaller  than  those  of  Mr.  Alston, 
and  the  edges  are  serrated.  The  smaller  size  of  the 
type  renders  it  veiy  difficult  to  read  by  those  who 
have  learned  from  the  larger  type  of  Mr.  Alston. 
The  simplest  and  best  of  ^e  arbitrary  alphabetical 
systems  is  that  of  Mr.  Moon,  which  has  been  adopted 
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to  a  considerable  extent  not  only  in  onr  own  country 
but  also  in  Germany.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  sim- 
pler fonna  for  the  letters  than  those  of  the  Koman 
alphabet.  One  peculiarity  of  this  system  is  that  it 
is  printed  alternately  from  left  to  right  and  from 
right  to  left,  so  that  the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in 
following  the  lines  of  the  page  he  is  reading.  A 
society  in  Berlin  which  has  been  formed  to  cany 
out  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Moon  has  already  printed  the 
Psalms  and  the  Gospels  in  German  in  this  style. 
Another  well-known  arbitrary  system  is  the  French 
Syst^e  Braille.  In  it  the  letters  and  figures  are 
aU  represented  by  dots,  and  it  is  extremely  compli- 
cated. 

BLINDS,  in  operations  against  fortresses,  the 
name  of  all  preparations  which  tend  to  intercept  the 
view  of  the  enemy.  There  are  several  species :—  1.  A 
fascine  placed  across  the  embrasures,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  observing  what  passra  near  the  cannon. 
— 2.  Blinds  before  port-holes  are  shutters  made  of 
strong  planks,  which  are  placed  before  the  port-holes, 
as  soon  as  the  guns  are  discharged,  to  obstruct  the 
enemy's  view.— 3.  Single  and  double  blinds.  The 
former  consists  of  three  strong  perpendicular  posts, 
5  feet  in  height,  between  which  are  planks  covered 
with  iron  plates  on  the  outside,  and  thus  made  shot- 
proof.  This  screen  is  furnished  with  rollers,  to  en- 
able the  labourers  in  the  trenches  to  push  it  before 
them.  The  latter  consists  of  large  wooden  chests,  on 
four  block  wheels,  which  are  filled  with  earth,  or 
bags  of  sand,  and  serve  likewise  in  the  trendies, 
&c,  to  cover  the  soldiers  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
— 4.  Another  kind  of  blinds  used  to  protect  the 
workmen  in  the  trenches,  are  the  chanddiers.  Two 
square  beams  of  timber  are  placed  parallel,  and  at 
a  distance  of  6  feet,  on  the  ground,  and  fastened 
by  two  cross  J^eams.  Upon  the  ends  perpendicular 
posts  are  erected,  and  ^e  interval  ia  filled  up  with 
fascines,  at  least  to  a  height  of  5  feet. — 5.  Blind 
is  also  the  name  given  to  coverings  placed  over  the 
most  exposed  parts  in  the  saps  or  the  fortress.  These 
are  made  of  beams  over  which  hurdles  or  fascines 
are  spread,  that  finally  receive  a  sufficiently  thick 
layer  of  euth  as  a  covering. 

BLIND- WORM,  or  Slow-wobm  (Angvu  fragUit), 
an  interesting  little  reptile  belonging  to  tiie  skink  fam- 
ily (Scinddae),  and  forming  a  oonnecting  link  between 
the  lizards  and  the  snakes.  It  is  perfectly  snake-like 
in  form,  having  no  appearance  of  external  limbs,  but 
the  bones  of  the  shoulders  and  pelvis  exist  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form.  Its  average  length  is  about  a  foot, 
and  it  is  of  nearly  equal  thickness  throughout,  but 
rather  more  slender  towards  the  tail,  the  tip  of  which 
is  abrupt.  The  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  brown- 
ish gray,  with  a  silvery  gloss,  and  there  are  several 
rows  of  obscure  dark  dots  running  down  the  sides, 
and  a  bhick  line  down  the  middle  of  the  back.  The 
under  parts  are  bluish  black.  Its  eyes,  though  bril- 
liant, are  small,  and  hence  it  has  received  its  com- 
mon English  name.  It  is  found  in  every  part  of 
Great  Britain,  though  not  in  Ireland,  and  is  spread 
over  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa.  Though  it  is  usually  considered 
by  the  country  people  to  be  highly  venomous  (Shak- 
speare  calls  it  the  'eyeless  venom' d  worm,'  and  speaks 
of  'the  blind-worm's  sting'),  no  creature  is  more 
harmless  than  the  blind-worm.  It  rarely  attempts 
to  bite,  and  when  it  does  the  smallness  of  its  teeth 
prevents  it  from  making  almost  any  impression  on 
the  skin.  It  receives  its  specific  name  of  fragUis 
from  the  fact  that  when  frightened  it  stiffens  its 
muscles  to  such  an  extent,  and  becomes  so  rigid,  that 
its  tail  may  be  snapped  off  by  a  slight  blow,  and  very 
often  fright  alone  causes  the  animal  to  leave  this  mem- 
ber behind  it.    It  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of  in- 


sensibility, generally  burrowing  into  the  soft  earth  to 
the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  for  the  puipose  of  hybenut* 
ing.  Li  summer  it  may  frequently  bs  seen  on  a  sunny 
bulk,  or  beneath  a  hedge,  basking  in  the  sun.  Its 
food  consists  of  insects,  earth-worms,  slugs,  &c.  It 
is  one  of  those  reptiles  that  are  ovo-viviparous,  that 
is,  whose  young  are  hatched  from  the  egg  in  the 
body  of  the  parent  before  being  brought  into  the 
world. 

BLISTER^  a  topical  application  which,  when  ap- 
plied  to  the  skin,  raises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a 
vesicle,  filled  with  serous  fluid.  The  powder  of  the 
carUharUf  or  Spanish  fly,  operates  with  most  certainty 
and  expedition,  and  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  mustard,  hartshorn,  &c.  Morbid  action 
may  often  be  removed  from  the  system  by  inducing 
an  action  of  a  different  kind  in  the  same  or  a  neigh- 
bouring part;  hence  the  utility  of  blisters  in  local 
inflammation  and  spasmodic  action.  Exciting  one 
pain  often  relieves  another;  hence  the  use  of  blisters 
in  toothache,  and  some  other  painful  affections. 
Lastly,  blisters  communicate  a  stimulus  to  the  whole 
system,  and  raise  the  vigour  of  the  circulation;  henoe, 
in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  kind, 
though,  in  such  cases,  they  are  used  with  still  more 
advantage  to  obviate  or  remove  local  inflammation. 

BLITUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  ChenopodiacesB.  Two  of  the  spedes  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  strawberry  blite,  because, 
after  flowering,  the  calyx  spreads  out,  and  bears,  in 
size,  colour,  and  general  appearance,  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  common  wood  strawberry.  They 
are  of  no  economical  importance,  but  yield  &  colour- 
ing matter  which  was  formerly  used  m  cookery. 
Though  not  natives  of  Great  Britain,  they  are  com- 
mon weeds  in  the  B.  of  Europe. 

BLOCH,  Mabcus  Eliezeb,  a  naturalist  of  Jew- 
ish descent,  bom  at  Anspach  in  172S,  of  poor  parents. 
In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he  understood 
neither  German  nor  Latin,  nor  had  he,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  rabbinical  writings,  read  anything. 
Nevertheless  he  became  tutor  in  the  bouse  of  a 
Jewish  surgeon  in  Hamburg.  Here  he  learned  Ger^ 
man  and  Latin,  and  besides  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  anatomy.  His  prindpal  work  is  the  Natur- 
geschichte  der  Fische  (Natural  History  of  Fishes^ 
folio,  1785-1799,  which  is  aulomed  with  manjooloored 
plates.  He  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  reputation,  and 
died  in  1799. 

BLOCKADE  is  the  interception  by  one  belli- 
gerent of  communication  with  a  place  occupied  by 
another.    National  sovereignty  confers  the  right  uf 
dedaring  war,  and  the  right  whidi  nationa  at  war 
have  of  destroying  or  capturing  each  other's  mbjert< 
or  goods  imposes  on  neutral  nations  the  obligation 
not    to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of   tbia   ri^ht 
within  the  rules  and  limits  prescribed  by  tbe  law 
of  nations.    In  order  to  render  the  comxnanicatii'D 
with  a  place  unlawful  to  a  neutral,  a  blockading  «^ 
besieging  force  must  be  actually  present,  investiu^* 
it|  and  sufiiciently  powerful  to  render  a  oommonica* 
tion  with  it  dangerous  to  a  neutral,  and  expoae  him 
to  seizure  by  the  blockading  or  besi^fing  foroe.     A 
declaration  of  siege  or  blockade  is  an  act  of  worrr- 
eignty,  but  does  not  require,  in  all  casrta,  a^  dirx^c; 
declaration  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  tbe  be&(i>-^:* 
ing  belligerent;  for  its  officers  may  be  invested,  eitlicr 
expressly  or  by  implication,  with  authority  to  insti- 
tute Budi  siege  or  blockade.    It  must,  Ho-wrever,  in 
order  to  be  lawful  and  obligatory  on  neutrals^  b< 
declared  or  sanctioned,  either  expressly  or  by  ini)^- 
cation,  by  the  sovereign  power.    It  must  adao  \x  de- 
clared or  made  public,  so  that  neutrals   may  ba%-c 
notice  of  it.    If  a  blockade  is  instituted  by  a  suth- 
dent  authority,  and  maintained  by  a  BufBycient  f «.«c«i. 
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anetitral  is  so  far  affected  by  it,  that  if  be  attempt! 
to  trade  with  the  place  invested,  either  by  carrying 
goods  to  it^  or  bringing  them  away,  the  property  so 
attempted  to  be  carried  to  or  from  tiie  place  is  liable 
to  be  seized  by  the  investing  party,  and  in  case  of 
being  seized  is  forfeited. 

BLOCKHOUSE,  in  fortification,  a  house  made 
of  beams  joined  together  crosswise,  and  often  doubled, 
with  a  covering  and  loopholes,  laige  enough  for 
from  25  to  100  men.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
commonly  covered  with  earth,  to  render  it  entirely 
bomb  and  fire  proof.  It  is  ustially  sunk  several  feet 
into  the  ground.  Some  forts  of  this  kind  contain 
two  stories;  and  they  are  often  fitted  up  to  receive 
cannon.  Blockhouses  are  generally  built  in  the  f onn 
of  a  square  or  a  cross.  Their  use  is  to  afford  a  feeble 
garrison  of  an  important  place,  which  is  very  much 
exposed,  an  opportunity  of  holding  out  against  the 
cannoniule  and  assault  of  the  enemy  till  they  are 
relieved.  They  also  serve  for  bomb-proof  guard- 
houses, and  places  of  last  resort,  in  the  interior  of 
intrenchments,  and  in  the  covered  passages  of  for- 
tresses, where  the  cannon  are  stationed. 

BLOCKS  are  pieces  of  wood  in  which  sheaves  or 
pulleys  are  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  tackle, 
purchases,  &c.,  in  various  operations  in  naval  tactics 
and  architectural  constructions.  The  mechanical 
power  is  described  in  article  Mechanics  (which  see). 
Blocks  are  single,  double,  treble,  or  fourfold,  accord- 
ing as  the  number  of  sheaves  is  one,  two,  three,  or 
four.  The  sheaves  are  grooved  to  receive  the  rope, 
and  have  in  their  centre  a  brass  huh,  or  triangular 
piece  of  brass,  to  receive  the  pin  on  which  they  re- 
volve. The  sides  of  the  block  are  called  clucks.  A 
runninff  block  is  attached  to  the  object  to  be  moved; 
tk^ttafiding  block  is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support. 
Blocks  also  receive  different  denominations  from  their 
shape,  purpose,  and  mode  of  application,  which  can- 
not well  be  explained  without  the  use  of  figures.  No 
less  than  200  different  sorts  and  sizes  are  made  at 
Portsmouth,  England,  for  the  royal  navy,  besides 
which  there  are  various  sorts  used  only  in  the  mer- 
chant ships.  The  machinery  for  supplying  the  royal 
navy  with  blocks  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Mark  L)  Brunei.  It  enables  four  men,  in  a 
given  time,  to  complete  the  shells  of  as  many  blocks 
as  fifty  men  could  do  by  the  old  method;  and  the 
blocks  produced  by  the  machinery  far  surpass  in 
make  those  produced  by  the  hand.  Iron  blocks  and 
sheaves  have  been  introduced  both  into  the  naval  and 
the  merchant  service  with  great  success. 

BLOEMAART,  sometimes  also  called  Blom, 
Abrahah,  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  at  Gorkum  about 
1565,  died  at  Utrecht  in  1657,  or  according  to  others, 
but  less  probably,  in  1647.  His  paintings  are  re- 
proached with  various  faults,  yet  he  is  distinguished 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring  and  the  richness  of 
his  invention.  In  the  representation  of  the  chiaro' 
o$curo  he  may  be  called  great.  He  painted  all  sorts 
of  objects;  but  his  landscapes  are  the  most  esteemed. 
He  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  youngest,  Comelis, 
is  the  most  distinguished.  He  was  bom  at  Utrecht 
in  1603,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1680.  He  was  an 
engraver,  and  his  engravings  are  distinguished  for 
purity,  elegance,  and  softness.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a  new  school,  from  which  proceeded  Baudot,  Poilly, 
Chasteau,  Speier,  BouUet,  kc 

BLOIS  (anciently  Bluum),  the  capital  of  the 
French  department  Loire-et-Cher,  99  miles  8.S.W. 
Paris,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  from  which  it  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  consists  of  an  upper  town,  with  very 
narrow  and  crooked  streets;  a  lower  town,  with  many 
handsome  houses,  extending  along  a  handsome  quay; 
and  of  several  suburbs,  with  one  of  which  it  com- 


municates by  a  stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches.  Pop. 
20,331.  The  Castle  of  Blois  is  rich  in  historical 
associations.  It  was  long  occupied  by  the  counts  of 
the  name,  and  became  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  France.  Louis  XII.  was  bom,  Frands  I., 
Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.  held  their 
courts  in  it;  and  the  Guises,  by  a  cruel  though  not 
unjust  retribution,  were  murdered  in  it. 

BLOMFIELD,  Chablbs  Jahes,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, a  prelate  of  great  learning  and  zeal  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  religion,  was  the  son  of  a  school- 
master at  Bury -St. -Edmunds,  Suffolk,  and  bom 
there  in  1786.  He  studied  for  the  church  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  high  honours;  and  after  filling 
successively  several  curacies,  and  acting  for  a  time 
as  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  In  1824 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  in  1828  Bishop 
of  London.  He  acquired  considerable  renown  as  a 
classical  scholar  from  the  editions  published  by  him 
of  several  of  the  dramas  of  ^Gschylus,  and  he  also 
published  an  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  is  much* 
esteemed.  Along  with  Eennel  he  edited,  in  1812, 
the  Musse  Cantabrigienses,  and  in  1814,  along  with 
Monk,  the  Posthumous  Tracts  of  Person,  followed 
two  years  afterwards  by  the  Adversaria  PorsonL 
In  his  ecclesiastical  capacity  he  displayed  great  zeal 
and  eneigy,  more  churches  having  been  built  in 
London  under  his  episcopate  than  under  that  of  any 
bishop  since  the  Reformation.  He  incurred,  however, 
some  animadversions  on  his  proceedings  in  relation 
to  the  Tractarian  controversy  by  a  vacillating  policy, 
which  gave  satisfaction  to  neither  of  the  parties.  He 
died  at  Fulham,  on  5th  August,  1857. 

BLOMFIELD,  Edwabd  VAUENnifE,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1788,  studied  in  Caiua 
College  at  Cambridge,  and  excited  the  highest  ex- 
pectations. Among  several  prizes  which  he  received, 
we  may  mention  the  medal  assigned  him  in  1809  for 
his  beautiful  ode  In  Desiderium  Porsoni.  In  1812 
a  fellowship  in  Emmanuel  College  was  conferred  on 
him.  In  1813  he  visited  Germany,  where  he  ac- 
qiiired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  German  language, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Wolf  in  Berlin,  and 
Schneider  in  Breslau.  After  his  return  he  wrote 
in  the  Museum  Criticum,  or  Cambridge  Classical 
Researches,  remarks  on  German  literature,  which 
were  received  with  approbation.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  appointed  him  one  of  the  preachers  of 
St.  Mary's  Church.  He  began  a  translation  of 
Schneider's  Griechisch-deutches  Lexicon,  but  did  not 
live  to  finish  it.  Matthise's  Griechische  Grammatik, 
however,  he  translated  completely.  His  translation 
was  published  by  his  brother,  and  everywhere  well 
received.  He  was  in  Switzerland  in  1816  with  his 
pupil,  a  young  nobleman,  and  in  his  haste  to  return 
to  Cambridge,  on  hearing  that  he  was  appointed 
proctor  for  the  following  year,  the  fatigue  of  rapid 
travelling  occasioned  a  sickness  of  which  he  died  in 
October,  1816. 

BLONDEL,  a  confidential  servant  and  instractor 
in  music  of  Ridiard  Cceur  de  Lion  of  England,  about 
the  year  1190.  While  his  master  was  the  prisoner  of 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  Blondel  went  through  Pales- 
tine and  all  parts  of  Germany  in  search  of  him.  He 
understood,  it  is  said,  that  a  prisoner  of  rank  was 
confined  in  Lowenstein  CasUe,  and  hastened  hither. 
Placing  himself  under  a  grated  tower,  he  began  to 
sing  one  of  the  French  lays  which  he  had  formerly 
composed  for  Richard.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  the 
first  stanza,  when  a  voice  from  the  dungeon  of  the 
tower  responded.  Thus  he  discovered  his  king, 
delivered  him,  and  gained  the  name  of  the  faithfid 
BUmdel.  Gr^trys  fine  opera^  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
is  founded  on  this  anecdote. 
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BLOOD  Is  the  red  fluid  contained  in  the  blood- 
yeBsels  of  animal  bodies.  It  is  found  in  the  mam- 
malia»  in  birde^  in  reptiles,  and  in  fishes.  In  the  last 
two  classes  of  animals  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
is  much  lower  than  in  the  former,  for  which  reason 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  cold-blooded, 
while  the  others  are  termed  vxurm-blooded  animals. 
Insects  and  worms,  instead  of  red  blood,  have  a 
juice  of  a  whitish  colour,  which  is  called  vhUe  blood. 
In  the  blood  two  different  substances  are  contained, 
which  are  separated  by  coagulation — ^the  senim,  a 
fluid  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  a  thick  matter,  to 
which  the  red  colour  properly  belongs,  which  is  much 
heavier  than  the  former,  and  is  called  the  eoagidvm. 
The  last  may  be  divided  again  into  two  different  parts 
— ^into  the  cruor,  or  that  part  of  the  blood  which 
is  intrinsically  red  and  coagulable,  and  lymph,  or 
fibrine,  to  which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  must 
be  ascribed.  The  fibiine  in  young  animals  is  much 
whiter  than  in  older  and  stronger  ones.  The  blood 
of  the  latter  contains  much  more  nitrogen  than  that 
of  the  former.  If  the  nourishment  of  animals  is 
changed,  we  also  find  an  alteration  in  ^e  constituent 
parts  of  their  blood.  It  is  also  changed  by  diseases. 
In  animals  that  are  hunted  to  death,  or  killed  by 
lightning,  the  blood  does  not  coagulate.  The  blood 
of  birds  is  more  highly  colomred  and  warmer  than 
that  of  viviparous  animals,  and  coagulates  more 
easily  in  the  air.  That  of  reptiles  and  fishes  coagu- 
Ifttes  with  difficulty.  Aided  by  magnifying-glasses 
of  a  strong  power,  one  may  observe  in  examining  the 
blood  of  the  living  n-nitnAl^  or  in  blood  which  is  newly 
drawn,  that  it  consists,  especially  the  cruor,  of  little 
globular  bubbles,  the  globules  of  the  blood,  as  they 
are  called,  the  diameter  of  which  amounts  to  about 
the  three-hundredth  part  of  a  line.  In  blood  that 
has  been  drawn  some  time,  although  this  time  may  be 
very  short,  they  are  not  to  be  discovered.  They  are 
the  effect  of  the  life  that  pervades  the  blood.  The 
more  robust  and  healthy  an  animal  is  the  more 
globules  are  perceived.  They  show,  as  it  were,  the 
transition  from  the  formless  liquid  to  the  original 
form  of  the  first  organized  matter.  The  blood  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  life  of  an  animal,  and. 
ma.y  be  oonsid««d  as  the  source  of  life.  As  long  as 
the  body  is  living,  the  blood  is  in  pexpetual  motion. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  body,  a  remarkable 
change  soon  follows:  it  begins  to  coagulate,  and  then 
undergoes,  first,  an  acetous,  and  after  a  few  days  a 
putrid  fermentation.  All  the  blood  takes  its  origin 
from  the  chyle,  and  deposits  by  degrees  the  nourish- 
ing particles  requisite  to  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  the  body,  by  a  multitude  of  vessels  i^pted 
thereto.  This  is  done  while  it  is  driven  from  the 
heart  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  body,  and  from 
thence  back.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is,  as  it 
were,  the  principle  and  first  condition  of  life.  With 
it,  except  in  cases  of  fainting,  suffocation,  ftc.,  life 
ceases.  The  hearty  the  centre  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  has  a  twofold  motion,  of  contraction  and 
dilatation,  which  constantly  alternate.  With  the 
heart  two  kinds  of  vessels  are  connected — ^the  arteries 
and  the  veins.  (See  Blood-vessels.)  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  proceeds  with  an  astonishing  rapiditv: 
did  it  flow  at  an  equal  rate  in  a  straight  line,  it  would 
run  in  the  space  of  one  minute  t^ugh  149  feet. 
This  swiftness,  however,  exists  only  in  the  lai^ger 
vesaels  near  the  heart;  the  farther  the  blood  recedes 
from  the  heart,  the  slower  its  motion  becomes.  In 
a  grown-up  person  in  good  health  we  may  reckon  on 
the  mass  of  blood  at  24-30  lbs. 

BLOOD,  AvENOEB  OF,  in  Scripture,  the  nearest 
relation  of  any  one  that  had  died  by  manslaughter 
or  murder,  so  called  because  it  fell  to  him  to  punish 
the  person  who  was  guilty  of  the  deed.    In  the  poli- 


tical law  of  Israel  the  practice  of  punldmient  by  the 
nearest  relative,  which  had  always  been  prevalent, 
was  allowed  to  continue,  while  rules  were  laid  down 
to  prevent  the  chief  abuses  connected  with  it.  Hie 
distinction  was  sharply  drawn  between  murder  and 
manslaughter.  Por  the  former  no  ransom  or  Bads- 
faction  was  permitted.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
however,  there  were  six  cities  set  i^Murt  out  of  the 
nimiber  which  the  Levites  occupied,  placed  at  soit- 
able  distances  over  the  extent  of  the  land,  three  on 
each  side  of  the  Jordan,  with  roads  leading  to  them 
which  were  well  kept  up,  and  these  were  cities  of 
refuge  to  which  the  manslayer  might  flee,  and  within 
whidi  he  might  dwell  in  ralety  without  fear  of  the 
avenger.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  his 
own  place;  in  fact,  he  had  no  safety,  if  he  left  his 
place  of  refuge,  until  the  death  of  the  high-priest 
during  whose  term  of  office  his  misfortune  had  oc- 
curred.   See  Befuoe  (Cities  of). 

BLOOD,  Thokas  (commonly  called  Colonel  Blood), 
was  a  disbanded  officer  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  took 
part  in  the  Bevolution  in  various  ways,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  steal  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the 
Tower,  in  which  he  almost  succeeded.  Being,  how- 
ever, taken,  he  confessed  his  purpose,  without  dhowing 
the  least  fear  of  death.  Charles  IL  from  idle  cari- 
osity went  to  see  him,  and  Blood  persuaded  the 
monarch  to  pardon  him.  Charles  even  bestowed 
an  estate  witii  £500  a  year  upon  him,  whilst  poor 
Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  jewel-office,  who  vali- 
antly defended  the  crown,  and  was  wounded,  lived 
forgotten. 

BLOODHOUND,  a  variety  of  the  common  dog, 
called  Canis  aagax  by  TtinnainB,  chicn  couront  by 
Buff  on,  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  its  sense  df 
smeU.  Owing  to  this  circumstance  these  bounds 
were  fonnerly  much  employed  in  pursuing  criminals 
escaped  from  justice,  or  in  tracing  out  robbers  or 
enemies,  whose  course  was  inevitably  discovered  when 
once  the  bloodhound  was  placed  upon  their  traiL  In 
the  border  country  of  Scotland  they  were  formerly 
much  employed  for  such  uses,  but  at  present  the  race 
has  become  almost  forgotten.  In  the  countries  of 
South  America  the  Spaniards  employed  fierce  dogs 
to  aid  them  in  conquering  the  Indians,  and  in  the 
Southern  United  States  bloodhounds  were  employed 
to  track  runaway  slaves.  All  the  varieties  of  bound, 
however,  have  much  sagacity,  and  most  of  the  larger 
and  stronger  breeds  have  great  acuteness  of  soent, 
and  might  without  much  difficulty  be  trained  to  act 
as  bloodhounds. 

BLOOD-VESSELS  are  the  tubes  or  veaeds  in 
which  the  blood  circulates.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes — arteries  and  veins — ^which  have  two  points  of 
union  or  connection — ^the  first  in  the  heart,  frcnn  which 
they  both  originate,  and  the  other  in  the  mizmta  ves- 
sels or  net-work  m  which  they  terminate.     Tbe  ar- 
teries arise  from  the  heart  and  convey  the  blood  to 
all  parts  of  the  body;  the  veins  return  it  to  the  heart 
The  arteries  distribute  throughout  the  body  a  pure 
red  blood,  for  the  purposes  of  nourishment;  while 
the  veins  return  to  the  heart  a  dark-coloured  blood, 
more  or  less  loaded  with  impurities,  and  deprived  of 
some  of  its  valuable  properties.    But  this  is  not  re- 
turned again  to  the  body  in  the  same  state.     Fur  the 
heart  is  wisely  divided  into  two  portions  or  tides  a 
right  and  left,  one  of  which  receives  the  impure  Hood 
from  the  veins  and  sends  it  to  the  lungs  to  be  defe- 
cated and  freshly  supplied  with  oxygen  or  vital  air, 
while  the  other  receives  the  pure  red  blood  froon  tht» 
lungs,  and  circulates  it  anew  through  the  arterbUL 
The  arteries  arise  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  hcajt 
by  one  large  trunk  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.    This 
is  gradually  subdivided  into  smaller  ones,  «a  H  prw 
oeeds  towards  the  limbs,  till  they  tenninate  *t  la^t  in 
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Teiaels  bo  nnAll  as  to  be  almoct  inyiidble,  and  in  a 
fine  net-work  of  oelLi  extending  through  the  whole 
body,  in  which  the  blood  ib  poured  oat,  and  nntrition, 
or  ihe  increase  of  the  body,  takes  place,  and  &om 
which  the  residae  is  taken  np  by  the  small  yeina,  to 
be  returned  to  the  heart.  The  arteries  and  veins  are 
widely  di£Ferent  in  their  stracture  as  well  as  their 
uses.  The  former  are  composed  of  yexy  stnmg,  firm, 
elastic  coats  or  membranes,  which  are  f  oar  in  num- 
ber. The  external  covering  and  the  inteinal  lining 
of  the  arteries,  although  belonging  to  different  rlasncn 
of  membranes,  are  both,  very  tibin  and  soft.  The 
second  coat  is  very  thick,  tough,  and  elastic,  being  that 
which  chiefly  gives  their  peculiar  appearance  to  the 
arteries,  llie  third  is  formed  of  fibres,  apparently 
muscular,  arranged  in  circular  rings  around  the  tube 
of  the  vessels.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pulse  of 
the  heart  is  felt  in  the  arteries  alone,  although  in  the 
bleeding  of  a  vein  we  sometimes  see  the  blood  start 
as  if  in  unison  with  the  beating  of  the  heart  The 
pulse  is  produced  by  the  wave  or  stream  of  blood 
which  is  driven  by  the  heart  through  the  arteries, 
distending  and  slightly  elevating  them,  after  which 
they  Instantly  contract  from  their  elasticity,  and  thus 
force  the  blood  into  the  smaller  vessels.  The  puke 
varies  in  its  character  with  the  general  state  of  the 
health.  (See  Pulb&)  When  arteries  are  cut  or 
wounded  the  firmness  of  their  coats  prevents  their 
closing,  and  hence  arises  the  fatal  nature  of  wounds 
of  large  vessels,  which  will  remain  open  till  they  are 
tied  up,  or  till  death  is  produced. 

The  veins  commence  in  small  capillary  tubes  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  by  their  gradual  union 
form  large  trunks  till  they  at  last  terminate  in  two 
(one  ascending  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  the 
other  descending  from  the  head  and  arms),  which 
pour  their  contents  into  the  heart.    Their  structure 
is  much  less  firm  than  that  of  the  arteries.    They  are 
very  thin  and  soft,  consisting  of  only  two  thin  coats 
or  membranes.    The  inner  or  lining  membrane  is 
frequently  doubled  into  folds,  forming  valves,  which 
nearly  dose  the  passage  in  the  veins,  and  thus  give 
very  material  support  to  the  blood  as  it  is  moving 
up  in  them  towards  the  heart    These  valves  are  not 
found  in  the  veins  of  the  bowels,  the  lungs,  or  the 
head.     The  nxmiber  of  the  veins  is  mu(£  greater 
than  that  of  the  arteries,  an  artery  being  often  ao- 
ooznpanied  by  two  veins.    They  diiffer  aJso  in  this, 
that  while  the  arteries  are  deeply  seated  in  the  flesh, 
to  guard  them  from  injury,  the  veins  are  very  fre- 
quently superficial,  and  covered  only  by  the  skin. 
The  veins,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  vessels  commonly 
opened  in  blood-letting,  although  in  cases  which  ren- 
der it  necessary  a  small  artery  is  sometimes  divided. 
There  are  two  portions  of  the  venous  system  which 
do  not  correspond  exactly  with  our  general  descrip- 
tion; tb-ese  are  the  veins  of  the  bowels  and  of  the 
lungs.     The  former  circulate  their  blood  through  the 
liver  before  it  returns  to  the  heart,  and  the  latter, 
the   puliaonary  veins,  convey  red  blood  from  the 
lungs  to  the  heart.     (For  an  account  of  the  drcula- 
tion  of   the  blood,  see  Heabt.)    It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  large  vein  which  brings  back 
the  blood  from  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  receives 
from  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  the  chyle  from 
the   bowels  which  supplies  the  waste  of  the  blood 
and  nourishes  the  body,  and  the  serous  and  other 
'vratery  fluids  which  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents 
in  all  ports  of  the  body. 

BUfOOMEB  COSTUME,  The,  a  style  of  dress 
introduced  about  the  year  1849  by  Mrs.  Bloomer 
of  ffe'vr  York,  who  proposed  thereby  to  effect  a  cam- 
plcte  revolution  in  female  dress,  and  add  materially 
to  the  be&lth  and  comfort  of  the  fair  sex.  It  con- 
■isted  of  A  jacket  with  dose  sleeves,  a  skirt  reaching 


a  little  below  the  knee,  and  a  pair  of  Turkish  panta- 
loons secured  by  bands  round  the  ankles,  lliough 
adopted  rather  extensively  in  America^  it  was  unable 
to  hold  its  ground  against  the  united  strength  of  pre- 
judice and  ridicule,  and  in  Britain  it  scarcely  nuide 
further  way  than  furnishing  a  favourite  subject  of 
burlesque  on  the  stage,  and  of  ridicule  in  the  pages 
of  Punch.  One  or  two  'strong-minded  females,  who 
ventured  to  brave  public  opinion  by  donning  the  new 
costume,  were  so  hooted  and  persecuted  by  the  mob 
as  to  be  glad  to  effect  a  speedy  retreat. 

BLOOMFIELD,  Bobbbt,  an  English  poet»  bom 
at  Honington  in  1766,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  learned  to 
read  at  the  village  sdiool,  and  in  1781  was  sent  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  with  his  brother  in 
London.  The  visiting  of  several  places  of  worship^ 
of  a  debating  society,  of  Govent  Guden  Theatre,  and 
the  reading  of  sundxy  books,  called  forth  his  faculties, 
and  he  became  almost  unconsciously  a  poet.  Hearing 
him  one  day  repeat  a  song  which  he  had  composed, 
his  astonished  brother  prevailed  on  him  to  offer  it  to 
the  London  Maeazine,  and  it  was  accepted.  The 
piece  was  called  the  Milkmaid.  A  second,  the 
Sailor^s  Betuni,  likewise  found  a  place  in  that  jour- 
nal Thomson's  Seasons,  the  Paradise  Lost,  snd 
other  works  of  this  kind,  now  became  the  subjects 
of  his  constant  study.  In  the  countiy,  where  he 
resided  for  a  short  time  in  1786,  he  fint  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  poem  the  Farmer^s  Boy,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  rural  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence. It  was  written  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able drcumstances  by  a  journeyman  shoemaker  in  a 
garret.  It  was  first  shown  to  Gapel  Lofft  in  1798, 
who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it^  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Hill,  he  had  it  printed  in  1800. 
Bloomfield  was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  bestowed  on  him  a  small  annuity,  and  made  him 
an  under-sealer  in  the  seal-office.  This  situation  he 
was  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
then  worked  again  at  his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  and 
employed  hinueU  in  constructing  .^Bolian  harps. 
Engaging  in  the  book  trade  he  bcncame  a  bankrupt, 
and  in  &,e  latter  part  of  his  life  was  afSicted  with 
violent  headaches,  and  became  nearly  blind.  He 
was  gradually  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  nervous 
irritability,  that  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
his  becoming  insane.  These  fears  were  terminated 
by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  August^  1823. 

BLOUNT,  Sib  Hxnbt,  bom  at  Tittenhuager, 
Hertfordshire,  in  1602,  studied  at  Oxford,  beciane  a 
lawyer,  travelled  through  various  parts  of  the  8.  of 
Europe  and  Egypt,  and  published  an  account  of  his 
travels,  which,  though  not  distinguished  by  accuracy, 
were  interesting,  and  passed  through  at  least  eight 
editions.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.,  and  during 
the  dvil  war  took  part  with  the  royalists.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  young  princes.  After  the 
king^s  death  he  came  to  London,  and  was  employed 
by  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament  in  several  import- 
ant affairs.  He  died  in  1682.  His  infidel  tendencies 
became  more  fully  developed  in  his  son  Charles 
(bom  1654),  who  made  hiznself  known  as  a  deistical 
writer,  and  is  said  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  his 
father  in  writing  a  work  called  Anima  Mimdi,  or  a 
Historical  Account  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Ancients 
concerning  the  Human  Soul  after  Death,  &c.  Charles 
Blount  wrote  various  other  works  of  the  same  nature, 
containing  open  or  covert  attacks  on  Christianity,  and 
afterwards  gave  practical  proof  of  the  effect  of  his 
principles  on  his  own  mind  by  committing  suicide, 
Aug.  1693. 

BLOW,  John,  a  musical  composer  of  some  cele- 
brity, bom  in  1648,  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music,  and  at  the  death  of  Pnroell  in  1695,  sue- 
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oeeded  him  as  organiist  of  Westminsier  Abbey.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  composer  to  the  Boyal 
Chapel,  and  died  in  1708.  His  secular  compositions 
were  collected  and  published  under  the  name  of 
Amphion  AngUcus. 

BLOWING-MACHINE,  an  engine  employed  at 
iron-works  and  other  places  for  supplying  large  fur- 
naces with  a  blast  of  air.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
current  of  air  should  be  propelled  into  the  furnace 
with  a  certain  rapidity,  volume,  and  also  with  regu- 
larity; for  which  puipose  many  contrivances  have 
been  employed.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  use  two 
of  the  ordinary  bellows,  so  that  while  the  one  is 
emptying  the  other  mav  be  filling.  A  still  better  way 
is  to  use  what  is  called  the  double-bellows,  which  is 
a  machine  made  like  two  common  bellows  joined  to- 
gether by  one  of  their  boards,  the  double  bellows 
thus  having  three  boards  instead  of  two  like  the  single 
bellows,  and  two  chambers  instead  of  one.  ^e 
upper  chamber,  to  which  the  exit-pipe  is  attached,  is 
filled  from  the  lower,  which  is  itself  filled  by  means 
of  a  lever  in  the  same  way  as  the  single  bellows.  The 
upper  chamber  is  thus  always  supplied  with  air,  which 
IB  forced  out  through  the  exit-pipe  by  a  weight  or 
spring.  But  even  1^  form  does  not  completely  at- 
tain the  objects  desired,  and  various  other  machines 
have  been  devised  to  secure  greater  regularity  in  the 
blast.  Most  of  these  depend  on  the  principle  of 
forcing  air  into  laige  cylinders,  and  allowiag  it  to 
escape  under  a  regulated  pressure,  and  the  chief  point 
of  difference  in  the  machines  is  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  pressure  is  regulated. 

In  the  smelting  of  iron  the  cold-blast  has  now  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  hot-air  blast  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Neillson  of  the  Clyde  Iron- works  about 
1828,  and  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  iron  made  in 
the  kingdom  is  smelted  by  the  latter  process.  The 
blowing  apparatus  is  still  essentially  the  same;  but 
before  entering  the  furnace,  the  air  now  passes 
through  a  series  of  arched  pipes  in  a  heating  oven,  by 
which  its  temperature  is  raised  to  600**  or  more.  The 
effect  of  the  air  is  thus  greatly  increased,  and  the 
hot-blast  ii  justly  regarded  as  the  most  important 
modem  improvement  in  the  art  of  smelting.  See 
Ibon. 

BLOWPIPE  is  the  name  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment by  means  of  which  the  flame  of  a  candle  or 
lamp  is  made  to  produce  an  intense  heat,  ci^ble  of 
being  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  Its 
most  simple  form  is  that  of  a  tapering  tube,  about 
8  inches  in  length,  and  curved  nearly  at  right 
angles,  within  2  inches  of  its  smaller  extremity. 
At  its  larger  end  it  is  nearly  i  inch  in  diameter, 
and  at  the  smaller  only  large  enough  to  admit  a 
oommon-stzed  pin.  It  is  m»de  of  brass  or  white 
iron.  In  using  it  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle  is 
turned  aside  from  its  vertical  to  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion by  a  stream  of  air  impelled  upon  it,  either  from 
the  lungs  or  from  a  double  bellows.  The  flame  in 
its  new  direction  assumes  a  conical  shape,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  visible  by  their  different  colours, 
the  outer  being  reddish-brown,  and  the  inner  blue. 
The  heat  at  the  apex  of  the  inner  cone  is  the  most  in- 
tense, and  is  equu  to  that  produced  in  the  best  fur- 
naces. It  is  employed  by  the  jeweller  and  goldsmith 
in  the  operation  of  soldering,  and  by  other  artists  who 
fabricate  small  objects  in  metal;  by  ^e  glassblower 
in  making  thermometers,  barometers,  and  other  glass 
instruments;  by  the  enameller,  and  indeed  wherever 
it  is  required  to  subject  a  small  body  to  a  strong 
heat 

The  oonmion  blowpipe  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
improvements  in  the  hands  of  the  diemist,  to  whose 
researches  it  has  proved  an  excellent  auxiliary.  Fig. 
16,  PL  XrV.,  represents  the  common  blowpipe,  being 


simply  a  tapering  brass  tube,  having  the  smaller 
end,  from  which  the  stream  of  air  is  transmitted 
to  the  flame,  curved  so  that  the  jet  shall  be  sent 
sidewise  to  the  operator.  Fig.  12  represents  the 
portable  blowpipe  of  Wollaston;  it  consiBts  of  three 
pieces  fitted  into  one  another  when  in  use,  but  which 
may  be  taken  down  and  made  to  slide  within  each 
other,  and  carried  within  the  pencil-case  of  a  common 
pocket-book.  Fig.  13  represents  a  blowpipe  having 
a  hollow  bulb  near  the  end,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
condense  the  vapour  of  the  breath,  whidi  often  proves 
injurious  in  the  common  f onn  of  the  instrument.  To 
prevent  corrosion  from  the  action  of  the  moisture, 
the  bulb  is  made  either  of  silver  or  sheet-tin,  and  it 
is  capable  of  being  opened  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  cleaned.  A  little  practice  is  neoeasary 
to  enable  the  operator  to  keep  up  a  constant  blast  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  current  of  air  being  propelled 
through  the  pipe  by  the  muscular  exertion  of  the 
cheel^,  while  respiration  is  carried  on  through  the 
nose.  But  when  the  process  has  to  be  long  continued, 
even  the  operator  of  experience  will  find  this  bur- 
densome, and  the  current  of  air  ib,  in  that  case,  sup- 
plied by  bellows,  the  apparatus  asmiming  the  form 
represented  in  fig.  15.  This  is  the  blowpipe  com- 
monly used  by  glassblowers.  Another  form  of  the 
blowpipe  is  that  called  the  Eolipile.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  globe  of  brass  mounted  on  a  stand.  The  globe 
contains  alcohol,  which  is  made  to  boil  by  the  action 
of  the  lamp  below  it,  the  flame  of  which  is  also  acted 
upon  by  the  blowpipe  led  from  the  globe.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  vapour  from  becoming  too  strong, 
there  is  fumished  at  the  top  a  safety-valve,  load^ 
with  the  necessary  pressure.  This  form  of  the  blow- 
pipe  Ib,  however,  found  not  to  be  very  effective.  The 
gas  blowpipe,  commonly  called  the  oxyhydrogen  blow* 
pipe,  is  represented  in  fig.  14.  The  structure  of  the 
instrument  ia  due  to  Mr.  Newman  of  London.  Sir  H. 
Davy  suggested  the  employment  of  gases  inttt»»j\  oi 
common  air,  and  Dr.  Clarke  of  Cambridge  subjected  it 
to  extensive  application.  Dr.  Clarke  found  that  a  mix- 
ture of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen 
produced  the  greatest  effect.  These  gases  are  can- 
tained  in  a  bladder  A,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pipe 
B,  which  leads  into  the  cylinder  C,  in  which  is  fitted 
a  piston,  working  throu^^  a  collar  at  the  top.  By 
the  action  of  this  piston  the  gas  from  the  bladder  is 
compressed  into  &e  copper  chamber  D,  and  thenoe 
issues  to  the  flame  through  the  blowpipe  E.  To 
guard  against  explosions,  the  gases  are  kept  in  separ- 
ate holders,  and  by  means  of  a  special  kind  of  bumer 
are  prevented  from  mixing  untU  they  are  just  going 
to  be  burned.  There  are  various  other  species  of 
blowpipe,  and  many  uses  to  which  they  may  be  xp' 
pUed,  to  discuss  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  this  work;  but  for  ample  infonnation 
on  the  subject  see  Plattner  on  the  Blowpipe. 

BLOCHER,  Gbbhabd  Lkbbrecht  von,  of  the 
family  of  Grosen-Bensow,  in  Mecklenbuiig,  Prince  uf 
Wahistadt,  field-marshal  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
knight  of  almost  all  the  distinguished  military  orders 
of  Europe,  was  bom  at  B^tock,  Dec.  16,  1742. 
When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  his  father,  a  cap- 
tain of  horse  in  the  service  of  Hesse-Caosel,  sent  him 
to  the  island  of  Riigen.  Here  the  sight  of  aome 
Swedish  huzzars  excited  in  him  the  desire  of  becom- 
ing a  soldier.  His  parents  and  relations  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  dissuade  him  from  this  step;  he  took  9ct- 
vice  in  a  Swedish  regiment  of  huzsars  in  the  capacity 
of  a  comet.  His  first  campaign  was  against  the 
Prussians,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same 
regiment  of  huxzars  which  he  afterwards  commanded 
with  so  much  honour.  The  commander  of  this  rc^- 
ment,  Colonel  von  Belling,  induced  him  to  enter  into 
the  Prussian  service.  An  exchange  was  agreed  upuu 
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with  the  Swedes,  and  Bltlcher  was  made  Heutenaiit 
in  Bellingf  8  regiment.  Discontented  at  the  promo- 
tion of  other  officers  over  his  head,  he  left  the  anny, 
devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and  by  industry  and 
prudence  acquired  an  estate.  After  the  death  of 
Frederick  IL  he  became  a  major  in  his  former  regi- 
ment, which  he  commanded  with  distinction  on  &e 
Bhine  in  1793  and  1794.  Orchies,  Luxembuig, 
Frankenstein,  Oppenheim  (Jan.  16, 1794),  Kirrweiler 
and  Edisheim  in  the  Palatinate,  bear  witness  to  his 
achievements.  After  the  battle  of  Kirrweiler,  in  1794, 
which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation,  he  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  the  anny  of  observation 
stationed  on  the  Lower  Bhine.  In  1802,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  took  possession  of  Erfurt 
and  Mtihlhausen.  Oct.  14,  1806,  he  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Auerstadt.  He  then  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  cavalry  followed  the  retreat  of  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  to  Pomerania.  His  squadron,  moving  on 
the  left  of  the  main  army,  became  separated  from  it 
so  far  that  a  junction  was  possible  only  by  means  of 
forced  marches  both  in  the  day-time  and  at  night. 
The  latter  Bliicher  thought  himself  not  authorized 
to  venture  upon,  and  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  was 
forced  to  surrenaer  at  Prenzlau.  Bliicher,  cut  off 
from  Stettin  by  this  accident,  threw  himself  into 
Mecklenburg,  where  he  joined  at  Dambeck  the  corps 
of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  commanded  by  Prince 
William  of  Brunswick-Oels.  All  the  troops,  how- 
ever, were  too  much  fatigued  to  undertake  any  enter- 
prise. Having  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg  on  his  left 
flank,  the  Prince  of  Ponte-oorvo  in  his  front,  and 
Martial  Soult  on  his  right,  Blttcher  was  obliged  to 
take  post  behind  the  Trave  in  order  to  draw  off  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  French  forces  from  the 
Oder  as  long  as  possible.  With  this  view  he  entered 
into  the  territory  of  the  free  city  of  Lubeck.  This 
city  was  soon  stormed  by  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  French.  Although  Blttcher  with  some  troops 
escaped  out  of  the  city,  yet  being  deprived  of  all 
means  of  defending  himself,  or  continuing  his  flight, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  Batkau  on  the  6th  of 
Nov.  This,  however,  he  would  not  do  until  per- 
mission had  been  granted  him  to  add  the  following 
clause  to  the  instrument,  that  '  the  capitulation  was 
offered  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Ponte-oorvo,  and  that 
he  accepted  it  only  from  want  of  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, and  forage.'  Blttcher  was  now  a  prisoner  of 
war;  but  he  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  French 
general  Victor,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
Konigsberg  placed  at  the  head  of  a  corps,  and  sent 
by  water  to  Swedish  Pomerania  to  share  in  the  de- 
fence of  StraJsund,  and  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the 
Swedes.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  laboured  in 
the  department  of  war  at  Konigsberg  and  Berlin. 
He  then  received  the  chief  military  command  in 
Pomerania^  but  at  the  instigation  of  Napoleon  was 
afterwards  with  several  other  distinguished  men,  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  In  the  campaign  of  1812, 
when  the  Prussians  assisted  the  French,  he  took  no 
part;  but  no  sooner  did  Prussia  rise  against  her 
oppressors  than  Blttcher,  already  seventy  years  old, 
engaged  in  the  cause  with  all  his  former  activity. 
He  was  appointed  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  Prus- 
aians  and  the  Bussian  corps  under  General  Winzinge- 
rode,  which  at  a  later  period  was  separated  from 
him.  His  heroism  in  the  battle  of  Ltttzen  (May  2, 
1813)  was  rewarded  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  with 
the  order  of  St.  George.  The  battles  of  Bautzen  and 
Hanau,  those  on  the  Katzbach  (see  Wahlstadt)  and 
Leipzig,  added  to  his  glory.  On  the  Katzbach 
Blttcher  defeated  the  army  of  Marshal  Macdonald, 
and  delivered  all  Silesia.  His  army  now  received  the 
name  of  the  SUesian.  Napoleon  hhnself  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  check  the  old  general  ofhvszars,  as  he  called 


him.  Oct.  8,  Blttcher  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wartenburg. 
This  bold  step  compelled  the  great  Bohemian  army 
under  Schwartzenberg,  and  the  northern  army  under 
the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  to  act  with  more  spirit. 
The  great  battle  of  Leipzig  approached.  Oct.  16,  he 
gained  a  signal  advantage  over  Marshal  Marmont 
at  Mockem,  forcing  his  way  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of 
Leipzig.  On  the  18th,  in  connection  with  the  Crown- 
prince  of  Sweden,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  19th  his  troops  made 
the  first  assault  upon  Leipzig.  His  promptitude  and 
peculiar  manner  of  attack^  had  already,  in  the 
b^finning  of  the  campaign,  procured  him  from  the 
Russians  the  name  of  Marshal  FortoarcL  From  that 
time  it  became  his  name  of  honour  throughout  the 
whole  Grerman  territory.  Jan.  1,  1814,  with  the 
Silesian  army,  which  now  consisted  of  two  Prussian, 
two  Russian,  one  Hessian,  and  one  mixed  corps,  he 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kaub,  took  possession  of  Nancy 
on  the  17th,  gained,  Februarv  1,  the  battle  of  La 
Rothifere,  and  pushed  forward  towards  Paris.  His 
detached  corps  were,  however,  checked  by  Napoleon; 
yet  Blttcher,  though  with  a  groat  loss,  effected  his 
retreat  towards  Gallons.  He  then  crossed  the  Aisne 
at  Soissons,  joined  the  northern  army,  obtained, 
Mareh  9,  a  victory  over  Napoleon  at  Laon,  and,  in 
connection  with  Schwartzenberg,  at  the  dose  of  the 
month,  pressed  forward  to  Paris.  The  day  of  Mont- 
martre  crowned  this  campaign,  and,  March  81, 
Blttcher  entered  the  capital  of  France.  His  king,  in 
remembrance  of  the  victory  which  he  had  gained 
near  Wahlstadt,  made  him  Prince  of  Wahlftadt,  with 
a  suitable  income.  In  England,  whither  he  fol- 
lowed the  allied  monarchs,  in  June  of  the  same  year, 
he  was  received  by  the  people  with  enthusiasm. 
The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  afterwards  lived  on  his 
estates  in  Silesia  till  1815,  when  the  chief  command 
was  again  committed  to  him,  and  he  led  his  army 
into  the  Netherlands.  June  15,  Napoleon  threw 
himself  upon  him,  and  Blttcher,  on  the  16th,  was 
defeated  at  Ligny.  In  this  engagement  his  horse 
was  killed,  and  he  was  thrown  under  his  body. 
After  this  unfortunate  yet  honourable  day,  the  true 
greatness  of  the  field-marshal  and  his  army  became 
apparent.  In  the  battle  of  the  18th  BHicher  arrived 
at  the  most  decisive  moment  upon  the  ground,  and 
taking  Napoleon  in  the  rear  and  flank,  assisted  ma- 
terially in  completing  the  great  victory  of  Belle 
Alliance,  or  Waterloo  (which  see).  He  refused  the 
proffered  armistice,  and  forced  Paris  to  surrender; 
opposing  with  energy,  on  this  second  conquest  of  the 
capital,  the  system  of  forbearance  practised  on  the 
former  occasion.  As  he  was  already  a  knight  of  all 
the  military  orders  of  Europe,  the  King  of  Prussia^ 
to  reward  his  new  services,  created  a  new  order  ex- 
pressly for  him.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  prince 
retired  to  his  estates.  Aug.  26,  1819,  the  axmiver- 
sary  of  the  battle  on  the  Katzbach,  the  hero  received 
at  Rostock,  his  native  place,  an  honour  which  is  sel- 
dom bestowed  in  Germany.  The  whole  body  of  his 
countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg,  united 
to  erect  a  monument  commemorating  his  glory,  exe- 
cuted by  Schadow  in  Berlin.  Blttdier  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  at  his  estate  of  Kriblowitz,  in  Silesia, 
September  12, 1819,  aged  almost  seventy-seven  yean. 
June  18,  1826,  a  statue  of  bronze  was  erected  to 
him  in  Berlin,  12  feet  in  height,  modelled  by  Ranch, 
and  cast  by  Le  Quine  and  Reisinger. — ^Blttcher  was 
not  so  eminent  for  military  science  as  for  ability  in 
actioiL  He  himself  often  acknowledged  this,  when 
he  was  praising  the  merits  of  Gneisenau,  to  whose 
assistance  he  was  greatly  indebted.  In  battle,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  eye  of  a  falcon.  His  simplicity, 
good  nature,  and  bravery  endeared  him  to  his  sol- 
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dien,  who  loved  liim  Hke  a  father.  His  addreaaes 
and  prodamatioxiB  are  distiiigaiBhed  for  their  brevity, 
precicdon,  and  idmpUcity,  f ozming  a  strildng  contrast 
to  the  Idgh-Boanding  French  proclamations  of  the 
time.  See  Bllicher^s  Lebensbeeehreibimg  (BlUchei's 
Life),  by  Vanihagen  von  Ense,  Berlin,  1827;  and 
Scherr's  BlUcher,  seine  Zeit  und  sein  Leben  (Bltlcher's 
Life  and  Times;  two  vols.,  Leipzig,  1862). 

BLUE.    See  Coloub. 

BLUE,  Pbusbian,  a  colouring  matter  of  a  pure 
dark-blue  colour,  sometimes  with  a  bronse  lustre, 
sometimes  dull ;  inodorous  and  insipid ;  insoluble  in 
water,  aloc^ol,  or  ether;  decomposed  by  caustic  al- 
kalies. The  discovery  of  this  colour  was  accidentally 
made  in  1704  by  Diesbach,  a  manufacturer  of  colours, 
who,  with  the  intention  of  precipitating  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  cochineal,  wiUi  whidi  alum  and 
vitriol  of  iron  were  dissolved,  procured  aome  alkali 
from  the  laboratory  of  DippeL  This  alkali,  which 
Dippel  had  been  heating  with  some  animal  matter, 
produced  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate.  Dippel,  dis- 
covering that  the  alkali  had  acquired  this  power  of 
forming  a  blue  precipitate  of  iron  on  account  of  its 
mixture  with  anunal  oil,  soon  learned  to  prepare  it 
in  a  more  simple  way,  since  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  which  contain  nitrogen,  wiU  give  the 
same  result.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  all  the 
materials  should  be  perfectly  pure,  since  the  purifica- 
tion would  be  too  expensive.  The  addition  of  alum 
gives  to  this  blue  more  body  and  a  brighter  colour ; 
but  the  greater  the  quantity,  the  poorer  is  the  quality 
of  the  blue.  As  manufactured  on  the  large  scale, 
Prussian  blue  is  not  a  single  chemical  substance,  but 
a  mixture  of  several  definite  compounds. 

BLUE-BIRD,  or  Blub  Bobik  (Sylvia  iialis,  or 
Sialia  nalU).  This  beautiful  Httle  bird  is  one  of 
the  earliest  messengers  of  spring  in  America,  and  is 
occasionally  seen  as  early  as  the  month  of  February 
in  nuld  seasons.  The  middle  of  March  is  the  ordi- 
nary time  of  mating,  when  the  male  blue-bird  is  ob- 
served to  be  extr^Mly  devoted  to  the  female,  and 
shows  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  by  every  atten- 
tion in  his  power,  by  the  rapturous  animation  of  his 
song,  and  tiie  angry  jealousy  with  which  he  repels 
the  approaches  of  a  rival.  The  nest  of  the  former 
year  is  then  repaired,  and  the  female  begins  to  lay 
her  eggs,  usually  five^  sometimes  six,  of  a  pale-blue 
colour.  Two  or  three  broods  are  raised  in  a  season, 
the  youngest  of  which  are  taken  care  of  by  the  male, 
while  the  mother  is  still  attending  to  the  nesL  The 
principal  food  of  this  species  is  insects,  especially 
large  beetles  and  other  hard-wing  or  coleopterous 
insects  to  be  found  about  dead  or  rotten  trees :  ber- 
ries, persimmon,  and  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  are 
also  disoovered  in  their  stomachs.  Larse  and  numer- 
ous tape-worms  infest  their  bowels,  and  they  are  also 
ezceemngly  annoyed  by  vermin  externally.  Wilson 
says  that,  in  this  respect,  they  are  more  plagued 
than  any  other  bird  except  the  woodcock.  The  spring 
and  summer  song  of  the  blue-bird  is  a  soft  and  often- 
repeated  warble:  in  the  month  of  October  his  song 
changes  to  a  single  plaintive  note.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  November  the  blue-birds  diutppear,  though, 
occasionally,  one  or  two  may  be  seen  during  tiie 
winter  in  mild  weather.  The  manners  of  this  species 
are  so  gentle,  and  they  render  so  much  service  by  the 
destruction  of  insects,  that  they  are  always  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  farmer.  The  male  blue-bird  is 
6J  inches  long,  with  very  full  and  broad  wings.  All 
the  upper  parts  are  of  a  rich  sky-blue,  with  purple 
reflections;  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides  rich,  ruddy, 
chestnut:  the  bill  and  legs  are  black.  The  female  is 
easily  known  by  the  dufier  cast  of  the  plumage  on 
the  back,  and  by  the  red  on  the  breast  not  descend- 
ing so  low  as  in  the  male,  and  being  much  fainter. 


The  blue-bird  inhaHtB  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
also  Mexico,  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  the  Bahama  Isl- 
ands. Wilson  states  that  'nothing  is  more  common 
in  Pennsylvania^  than  to  see  large  flocks  of  these 
birds,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  passing  at  considerable 
heights  in  the  air,  from  the  s.  in  the  former,  and  from 
the  N.  in  the  latter  season.  I  have  seen  in  the  month 
of  October,  about  an  hour  after  sunrise,  ten  or  fifteen 
of  them  descend  from  a  great  height,  and  settie  on 
the  top  of  a  tall,  detached  tree,  appearing,  from  their 
silence  and  sedateness,  to  be  strangers  and  fatigued. 
After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes  they  began  to  dress 
and  arrange  their  plumage,  and  continued  so  em- 
ployed for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  more ;  then,  on  a 
few  warning  notes  being  given,  perhi^  by  the  leader 
of  the  party,  the  whole  remounted  to  a  vast  height, 
steering  in  a  direct  line  for  the  b.w.' 

BLUE-BIDGE,  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
ghany or  Appalachian  Mountains,  which  extends  from 
the  river  Hudson  to  Cieorgia,  and  intersects  the  state 
of  Virginia  from  N.B.  to  s.w.,  dividing  it  into  two 
parts,  nearly  equal  The  great  limestone  valley  ex- 
tends along  the  N.w.  side  of  this  range.  The  most 
elevated  summits  of  the  Blue  Bidge  are  the  peaks  of 
Otter  (4000  feet),  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia. 

BLUE-STOCKING,  a  pedantic  female ;  one  who 
sacrifices  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  her  sex 
to  learning.  The  origin  of  this  name  in  England 
is  thus  given  by  Boswell  in  his  Life  of  Johnson : 
'About  this  time  (1780)  it  was  much  the  fashion  for 
several  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where  the 
fair  sex  might  participate  in  conversation  with  lite- 
rary and  ingenious  men,  animated  with  a  desire 
to  please.  These  societies  were  denominated  blue" 
ttocking  dubs,  the  origin  of  which  name  was  as 
fallows : — One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  these 
societies  was  Mr.  Stillingfltet,  who  always  wore  blue 
stoddngs.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  his  conversa- 
tion, tlukt  his  absence  was  felt  as  a  great  loss,  and  it 
used  to  be  said,  "We  can  do  nothing  withgut  the  blue 
stockmgs;"  and  thus  by  degrees  the  titie  was  es- 
tablishwi' — ^The  term  has  been  adopted  in  both 
Ynoice  and  Grermany,  where  ha$  hUu  and  .82a«i- 
ttmmpf  are  respectively  employed  with  the  same 
meaning  as  our  blue-stocking.  MatuUrtuaipf  is  also 
used  to  signify  a  spy. 

BLUM,  BoBSBT,  a  noted  character  in  oonnectioiii 
with  the  cause  of  Liberalism  in  Germany,  was  bom 
at  Cologne  in  1807,  of  humble  parentage.    He  served 
for  a  short  time  in  the  army,  and  became  subsequently 
connected  with  the  Leipzig  Theatre^  of  which  he  acted 
as  secretary  and  treasurer.    In  tins  occupation  he 
found  leisure  for  cultivating  his  literary  tastes,  having 
long  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  self -culture.    He 
beoune  a  contributor  to  a  journal  of  beUes-lettrea; 
wrote  a  play,  ^Ilie  Liberation  of  Candia;  and  with 
Herloszsohn  and  Marggraff,  compiled  the  TheatricsJ 
Lexicon  (seven  vols.,  ^tenburg  and  Leipsig,  183U- 
42).    About  this  time  also  he  began  to  come  promi* 
nenUy  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Liberal  caose, 
and  acquired  much  renown  as  a  popular  orator.     On 
the  outoreak  of  the  commotions  of  1848  he  manifested, 
great  enthusiasm,  and  became  soon  the  rallying-point 
of  democracy  in  Saxony,  and  the  leading  member  o€ 
opposition  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankf ort« 
to  which  he  was  sent  that  year-as  member  for  Leipsig. 
As  a  speaker,  Blum's  principal  characteristics  vrere 
versatility,  readiness,  great  pathetic  powers,  and  \amt^ 
not  least,  a  magnificent  stentorian  voice.    The  erexkte 
of  October  at  Vienna  inspired  him  with  fresh  enerf^, 
and  he  proceeded  thither  at  the  head  of  a  deputatioa 
to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  German  democrmta 
in  the  Frankfort  Assembly  with  the  Viennese.      He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  conflict  of  the  dtixena  -with 
the  imperialists;  but  on  the  surrender  of  the  capital 
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to  Windisebgri&tE,  was  arrested  with  Beveral  of  his 
compaiuottB  on  4th  November.  Bxx)ught  before  a 
militaiy  tribunal,  he  pleaded  in  vain  his  privileges  as 
a  deput J  from  the  German  diet»  and  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  a  sentence  which  was  changed  into 
death  by  Uie  bullet.  He  was  accordingly  shot  on 
the  morning  of  9th  November^  1848. 

BLUMENBACH,  Johakn  Fbiedbioh,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  naturalists  of  modem  times,  bom  at 
Gotha  in  1752,  studied  at  Jena  and  Grottingen,  and 
was  appointed  in  the  latter  in  1776  extraordinary 
professor  of  medicine  and  inspector  of  the  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  in  1778  ordinary  professor.  In 
1788  he  visited  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
marked  distinction  by  George  IH.  and  his  queen, 
and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Solander,  and  other  distinguished  naturalists,  and  in 
1790  he  repeated  his  visit.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottin- 
gen,  in  1816  became  physician  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover,  in  1821  was  made  a  knight- 
commander  of  the  Gruelphic  Order,  and  in  1831  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes  at 
Paris.  In  1825  the  jubilee  of  lus  graduation  as 
doctor  was  celebrated.  On  this  occasion  a  medal  was 
struck,  and  an  endowment  founded  under  the  name 
of  the  Blumenbach  Stipendium  or  Bursary,  to  assist 
young  talented  physicians  and  naturalists,  and  enable 
them  to  make  scientific  travels.  In  1835  he  retired 
from  public  life,  and  died  January  22, 1840,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-eight.  The  first  work  which 
brought  him  into  notice  was  the  thesis  for  his  degree, 
entitled  De  Generis  Humani  Varietate  Nativa,  and 
^m  its  publication  in  1775  he  continued  almost  for 
sixty  years  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  both  by  the  number  of  distinguished 
pupils  who  were  indebted  for  their  first  training  to 
his  admirable  lectures,  and  by  his  valuable  writings, 
partly  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  sdentifio  so- 
cieties, and  partly  published  as  separate  works. 
Among  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  thesis,  which 
received  important  additions  in  subsequent  editions, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  direction  to  the  most 
important  studies  of  his  after  life,  are  the  Institu- 
tiones  Physiologicse,  first  published  in  1787,  and  long 
a  text-book  in  many  of  the  most  celebrated  schools 
of  Europe;  the  Handbuch  der  vergleichendan  Ana- 
tomic (Handbook  of  Comparative  Anatomy),  which, 
though  now  defective  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  since  been  made,  was  the  best 
woric  that  had  appeared  up  to  its  dat^  and  even  still 
maintains  its  ground  as  a  valuable  manual;  and  his 
Collectio  Craniorum  Diversarum  Gentium.  The  last 
work,  contained  in  seven  decades  published  between 
1790  and  1828,  gives  descriptions  and  figures  of  his 
collection  of  skulls,  one  of  the  most  extensive  ui  exist- 
ence, and  still  preserved  at  Gottingen,  though  not  so 
carefully  as  its  value  deserves.  In  regard  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  which  it  treats,  Blumenbach  held 
decidedly  Uiat  the  human  raOe  formed  only  one 
species,  and  had  OTiginally  descended  from  a  single 
pair;  but  he  divided  it  into  the  five  varieties  of  Cau- 
caaian,  Mongolian,  Negro,  American,  and  Malay. 

BOA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  reptfles  belonging  to 
Cuvier's  tribe  of  terpenia  proper,  having  the  tym- 
panic bone  or  pedide  of  the  lower  jaw  movable, 
which  is  itself  almost  always  suspended  to  another 
bone  analogous  to  the  mastoid,  attached  to  the  skull 
by  muscles  and  ligaments,  which  contribute  to  its 
mobility.  The  branches  of  this  jaw  are  not  united, 
and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  are  attached  to  the  inter- 
mAxillary  bone  only  by  ligaments,  so  that  these  ani- 
mals can  dilate  the  mouth  sufficiently  to  swallow 
bodies  larger  than  themselves.  Their  palatal  arches 
partakp  of  this  mobility.    In  the  species  of  this  tribe 


not  possessed  of  venom,  the  branches  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  throughout  their  entire  length,  as 
well  as  the  palate  bones,  are  armed  with  pointed, 
recurved,  solid,  and  permanent  teeth,  forming  four 
nearly  equal  rows  above,  and  two  below. 

The  genus  Boa  comprises  all  those  serpents  which, 
in  addition  to  the  preceding  characters,  have  the 
acuta  on  the  under  part  of  the  tail  single;  a  hook  on 
each  side  of  the  vent;  the  tail  prehei]^e;  the  body 
compressed  and  largest  in  the  middle,  and  with  small 
scales,  at  least  on  t^e  posterior  part  of  the  head. 

The  species  properly  belonging  to  this  genus  are 
among  the  largest  of  the  serpent  tribe,  some  of  them, 
when  full  grown,  being  80,  and  even  40  feet  long. 
Though  destitute  of  fangs  and  venom,  nature  has 
endowed  them  with  a  degree  of  muscular  power 
which  renders  them  terrible.  Happily,  they  are  not 
common  in  sitnationa  much  frequented  by  mankind, 
but  are  chiefly  found  in  the  vast  marshy  regions  of 
Guiana^  and  other  hot  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. Although  sufficiently  active  when  fasting  or 
hungry,  they  become  very  sluggish  and  inert  after 
having  gorged  their  prey,  at  which  time  they  are 
most  easily  destroyed.  Li  order  to  obtain  their  food, 
the  boas  of  largest  size  attach  themselves  to  the  trunk 
or  branches  of  a  tree,  in  a  situation  likely  to  be  visited 
by  quadrupeds  for  the  sake  of  pasture  or  water. 
There  the  serpent  swings  about  in  the  air,  as  if  a 
branch  or  pendent  of  the  tree,  until  some  luckless 
animal  approaches;  then,  suddenly  relinquishing  its 
position,  swift  as  l^htning  he  seizes  the  victim,  and 
coils  his  body  spirally  round  its  throat  and  chest, 
until,  after  a  few  ineffectual  cries  and  struggles,  the 
animal  is  suffocated,  and  expires.  In  producing  this 
effect,  the  serpent  does  not  merely  wreathe  itself 
around  its  prey,  but  places  fold  over  fold,  as  if  desir- 
ous of  adding  as  mudi  weight  as  possible  to  the  mus- 
cular effort:  those  folds  are  then  gradually  tightened 
with  enormous  force,  and  speedily  induce  death.  The 
ii.mmft.1a  thus  destroyed  by  the  larger  boas  are  deer, 
dogs,  and  even  bullocks.  The  prey  is  then  prepared 
for  being  swallowed,  which  tbe  creature  accomplishes 
by  pushing  the  limbs  into  the  most  convenient  posi- 
tion, and  then  covering  the  surface  with  a  glutinous 
saHva.  The  reptile  commences  the  act  of  deglutition 
by  taking  the  muzzle  of  the  prey  into  its  mouth, 
which  is  capable  of  vast  extension;  and,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  wonderful  muscular  contractions,  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  gradually  drawn  in,  with  a  steady  and 
r^ular  motion.  As  the  mass  advances  in  the  gullet, 
the  parts  through  which  it  has  passed  resimie  their 
former  dimensions,  though  its  immediate  situation  is 
always  betrayed  by  external  protuberance. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  species  of  Boa  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  hot  parts  of  South  America,  though  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  error  of  confounding  the 
great  serpents  of  India^  Africa^  Ac.,  with  the  proper 
Boa.  The  great  sexpents  of  the  old  continent  belong 
to  the  genus  Python,  and  will  be  treated  of  under 
that  title.  It  is  nevertheless  trae  that  Pliny  has 
spoken  of  the  huge  serpents  of  India^  and  afterwards 
of  large  serpents  of  Italy,  which  were  called  Boee, 
the  name  being  derived  according  to  him  from  the 
fact  of  their  sometimes  sucking  cows. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  species  is  the  Boa  can- 
Hrictor,  distinguished  by  a  large  chain,  formed  alter- 
nately of  large,  bladdsh,  irregular  hexagonal  spots, 
with  pale,  oval  spots,  notched  at  their  two  extremi- 
ties, along  the  back.  This  is  the  largest  species  of  the 
genus  Boa,  but  several  other  large  American  ser- 
pents, whose  habits  are  the  same,  are  also  called  boas, 
though  included  in  different  genera.  Among  these 
are  tibe  ringed  boa,  which  was  worshipped  in  ancient 
times  by  Uie  Mexicans  and  propitiated  by  human 
sacrifices,  and  the  dog-headed  boa.    The  anaconda 
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(which  see)  is  also  included  by  some  in  the  genus  Boa^ 
The  other  species  are  of  smaller  size,  and  some  do 
not  much  exceed  that  of  the  largest  common  snakes. 
We  cannot  reflect  upon  the  natural  history  of  these 
great  reptiles,  without  being  struck  with  their  pecu- 
liar adaptation  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
commonly  most  abundant.  In  regions  bordeiing  on 
great  rivers,  which,  like  the  Orinoco,  &c.,  annually 
inundate  va^  tracts  of  country,  these  serpents  live 
securely  among  the  trees  with  which  the  soil  is 
covered,  and  are  capable  of  enduring  very  protracted 
himger  without  much  apparent  suffering  or  diminu- 
tion of  vigour.  Noxious  as  such  districts  are  to 
human  life,  they  teem  with  a  gigantic  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  numerous 
animals,  preyed  upon,  and  to  a  certain  degree  re- 
stricted in  their  increase,  by  the  boas.  As  their 
prey  come  within  their  reach,  they  require  no  deadly 
apparatus  of  poison  to  produce  their  destruction, 
since  nature  has  endowed  them  with  muscular  strength 
surpassing  that  of  almost  every  other  creature,  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  Once  fairly  involved  in 
the  crushing  folds  of  the  constrictor^  the  strength  of 
the  strongest  man  would  not  prove  of  the  slightest 
avail;  indeed,  from  the  ease  with  which  larger  and 
more  powerful  creatures  are  put  to  death  by  these 
serpents,  it  is  evident  that  any  nxunber  of  unarmed 
men  would  act  very  unwisely  to  provoke  a  combat 
with  enemies  endowed  with  powers  of  such  dreadful 
eneigy. 

BOABDIL,  Abu-Abdulljih,  last  Moorish  king 
of  Granada,  gained  the  throne  in  1481  by  expelUng 
his  father,  Mulei  Hassem;  but  being  attacked  by 
Ferdinand  of  Aracon,  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner. His  father  having  resumed  his  crown,  Ferdi- 
nand set  him  at  liberty,  and  promised  to  assist  him 
against  his  father,  on  condition  of  his  agreement  to 
become  the  vassal  of  Spain.  He  accepted  the  igno- 
minious condition,  and  his  father  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  Boabdil  was  not  permitted  to  reign  in  peace. 
By  his  tyranny  he  provoked  the  hostility  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  Ferdinand,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
sensions which  prevailed,  laid  siege  to  Granada.. 
The  Moors  made  a  valiant  defence,  and  were  prepared 
to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  the  city,  but 
Boabdil  capitulated,  and  retired  to  a  domain  of  the 
Alpujarras  assigned  him  by  the  victor.  When  on 
his  way  he  turned  round  to  take  a  last  look  of  the 
city,  and  burst  into  tears.  *  Bight,  my  son,'  exclaimed 
his  mother  Aixa,  who  was  standing  by  him,  'weep 
like  a  woman  for  the  throne  which  you  had  not  the 
spirit  to  defend  as  a  man  and  a  king.'  Boabdil  after- 
wards passed  into  Africa^  and  fell  in  battle  while 
assisting  the  King  of  Fez  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone 
the  King  of  Morocco. 

BOADIGEA,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  in  Britain,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Nero.  Having  been  treated  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner  by  the  Romans,  she  headed 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  Britons,  attacked  the 
Koman  settlements,  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  strangers  to  the  number  of 
70,000.  Suetonius,  the  Bonum  general,  defeated 
her  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  Boadicea,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  by  poison.    This  conflict  took  place  a.d.  62. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE,  a  department  of  the  British 
government,  the  president  of  which  is  a  member  of 
the  cabinet.  Its  duties  are  various,  and  are  ever 
increasing.  It  is  divided  into  six  departments,  each 
with  its  separate  staff.  There  is,  first,  the  Gommer- 
dal  Department,  which  is  rather  deliberative  than 
administrative.  Its  duty  is  to  advise  the  Treasury, 
the  Golonial  Office,  and  the  Foreign  Office  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  tariffs  and  burdens  upon  trade ;  to 
superintend  the  business  under  the  acts  relating  to 


the  inspection  of  alkali  works,  the  registration  of 
designs,  copyright  of  designs,  art-unions,  industrial 
exhibitions,  and  the  collection  and  publication  of 
cotton  statistics.     It   also  includes  the  Standard 
Weights  and  Measures  Office  as  one  of  its  sub- 
departments.    Secondly,  there  is  the  Statistical  De- 
partment, which  has  to  prepare  the  official  volumes 
of  statistics  which  are  periodically  issued.    It  may 
also  be  required  to  prepare  special  statistical  returns 
for  the  information  of  members  of  Parliament,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  or  private  persons  who  have  occa- 
sion to  apply  to  the  department.     It  f aUs  to  this 
department  to  keep  a  register  of  foreign  tariffs  on 
British  produce  and  manufactures.    Thirdly,  there  is 
the  Railway  Department.     It  ia  largely  occupied 
with  arbitrating,  appointing  arbitrators  and  umpires, 
and  performing  under  acts  of  Parliament  various 
duties  of  a  semi- judicial  or  semi-legislative  character; 
but  it  has  also  to  keep  a  register  of  joint-stock  oofm- 
panies,  and  the  accounts  of  insurance  companies,  and 
to  prepare  provisioiud  orders  relating  to  gas  and 
water  companies,  as  well  as  for  the  making  of  tram- 
ways.   Fourthly,  the  Harbour  Department  exercises 
the  supervision  over  lighthouses  committed  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  act  of  Parliament     It  has  a  cer- 
tain control  over  pilotage,  and  discharges  all  the 
functions  of  government  relating  to  the  sea-fisheries 
of  Great  Britain,  including  the  preparation  of  draught 
orders  for  oyster  and  mussel  fisheries.     It  also  pre- 
pares provisional  orders  under  the  G«neral  Pier  and 
Harbour  Acts.    Fifthly,  the  Marine  Department  has 
to  see  to  the  registration  and  discipline  of  merchant 
ships,  to  watoh  over  the  mercantile  marine  offices,  to 
take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  crimping,  and  to 
see  that  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the  engage- 
ment of  seamen  and  apprentices  are  carried  out ;  to 
examine  officers,  and  make  investigations  into  miscon- 
duct and  wrecks ;  and  generally  to  take  in  hand  most 
of  the  business  thrown  upon  the  board  by  the  various 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts.      The  department   has, 
jointly  with  the  Admiralty,  the  noanagement  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Reserve.     The  General  Register  and 
Record  Office  of  Seamen  is  a  separate  office  belonging 
to  this  department.    Sixthly,  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment was  established  in  1851,  when  it  was  fonnd 
necessary  to  wind  up  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund ; 
and  various  branches  of  business  have  been  added, 
the  most  important  being  the  management  of  the 
lighthouse  and  other  accounts  connected  with  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Fund.    This  department  has  not 
only  to  keep  the  accounts,  but  to  control  receipt  and 
expenditure  in  the  various   branches  of   business 
superintended  by  it.    It  has  to  deal  with  Greenwi<di 
pensions,  seamen's  savings-banks  and  money-orderB» 
the  proper  distribution  of  the  effects  of  seamen  dying 
abroad,  and  the  like. 

BOAT,  properly,  a  vessel  propelled  by  oars.     In 
a  more  extensive  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  other 
small  vessels,  which  differ  in  construction  and  name 
according  to  the  services  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Thus  they  are  light  or  strong,  sharp  or  flat  bottoLjed, 
open  or  decked,  &c.,  according  as  they  are  intended 
for  swiftness  or  burden,  deep  or  shallow  water,  Ac 
— ^The  long-hoai  or  laimcht  is  the  largest  boat  belong- 
ing to  a  ship,  generally  furnished  with  sails,  and  is 
employed  for  cnusing  snort  distances,  bringing  heavy 
articles  on  board,  &c. — ^The  hargt  is  the  next  in  size* 
but  of  slighter  frame,  and  intended  for  carrying  the 
commanding  officen  to  and  from  the  ship.     It  la 
likewise  a  vessel  or  boat  of  state  furnished    and 
equipped  in  the  most  sumptuous  style.    The  word  ia 
also  applied  to  capacious  boats  of  burden  used  on 
canals  and  rivers. — The  pinnace  resembles  a  b«r]g^, 
but  is  smaller. — The  evMers  of  a  ship  are  broader  mxkxX 
deeper  than  the  baige  or  pinnace^  and  are  employed 
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in  caRTing  light  artideB,  paBsengen,  &c.,  on  board. 
— YawU  are  used  for  similar  purposes,  and  are 
smaller  than  cutters. — ^A  gig  lAtb  long,  narrow  boat, 
used  for  expedition,  and  rowed  with  six  or  eight  oars. 
— The  joUy-boat  is  smaller  than  a  yawl,  and  is  used 
for  going  on  shore. — ^A  icherry  is  a  light,  sharp  boat, 
used  in  a  river  or  harbour  for  transporting  passengers. 
— A  punt  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  chiefly  used  for  one 
person  to  go  on  shore  from  small  vessels. — A  tkiff  is 
a  small  bcMkt  like  a  yawl,  used  for  passing  rivers. — A 
Moies  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  in  the  West  Indies 
for  cariying  hogsheads  from  the  shore  to  ships  in  the 
roads. — ^A  felucca  is  a  small  vessel  with  six  or  eight 
oars,  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean ;  its  helm  may 
be  applied  in  the  head  or  stem  as  occasion  requires. 
Also,  a  narrow-decked  galley-built  vessel  in  great  use 
there,  of  one  or  two,  sometimes  even  three,  masts, 
and  carrying  lateen  sails. — Scow  is  an  American 
word,  sigoifying  a  large,  flat-bottomed,  heavy  boat, 
about  30  feet  long  and  12  wide.  In  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  it  is  called  a  gondola.  See  Canoe, 
Gallet,  &c. 

BOBBIN-NET.    See  Lace. 

BOCCACCIO,  GiOYAKNi,  whose  name  alone,  as 
Mazzuchelli  justly  says,  is  equivalent  to  a  thousand 
encomiums,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant. 
His  family  came  originally  from  Certaldo,  a  village 
in  Tuscany;  whence  he  gives  himself  the  appellation 
da  Certaldo,  He  was  the  offspring  of  an  illicit  con- 
nection which  his  father  formed  while  on  a  visit  of 
business  at  Paris,  and  was  bom  in  that  city,  1313. 
He  early  removed  to  Florence,  where  he  began  his 
studies,  and  even  in  childhood  discovered  a  decided 
fondness  for  poetry.  In  his  tenth  year  his  father  put 
him  under  the  care  of  a  merchant,  to  be  educated  in 
his  business.  With  him  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
remained  there  six  years  without  acquiring  any  fond- 
ness for  his  profession.  His  residence  of  eight  years 
at  Naples  was  equally  ineffectual  to  this  purpose. 
Instead  of  attending  to  trade,  he  formed  the  closest 
intimacy  with  several  learned  men  of  Florence  and 
Naples,  who  had  been  drawn  thither  by  that  patron 
of  tiie  arts.  King  Robert.  There  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  he  shared  in  the  favour  of  the  prince ;  but  he 
enjoyed  the  particular  affection  of  a  natural  daughter 
of  his,  for  whom  he  composed  many  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  to  whom  he  often  pays  homage  under 
the  name  of  Fiammetta.  Placed  in  fortunate  drcum- 
Btanoes,  with  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposition,  of  a 
soft  and  pleasing  address,  the  favoured  lover  of  a 
king^s  daughter,  he  regarded  with  more  aversion  than 
ever  the  station  for  which  he  had  been  intended. 
The  fondness  of  the  princess  for  poetry ;  his  own  in- 
timacy with  scientific  and  literary  men;  the  tomb  of 
Viigil,  near  Naples,  which  he  used  to  visit  in  his 
walks ;  the  presence  of  Petrarch,  who  was  received 
with  the  highest  distinction  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  who  went  from  that  dty  to  Bome  to  be  crowned 
with  the  poetic  laurel;  the  intimacy  which  had  arisen 
between  the  two  poets — ^all  operated  powerfully  on 
Hoccacdo  to  strengthen  and  fix  his  natural  inclin- 
ation for  poetry  and  literature.  After  living  two 
years  at  Florence  with  his  father  he  returned  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  very  graciously  received  by 
the  Queen  Joanna.  It  is  thought  that  it  was  no 
leas  to  gratify  the  young  queen  than  his  Fiammetta 
that  he  wrote  his  Decameron,  which  has  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  Italian  prose- writer.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  becoming  master  of  his  own  in- 
clinations, he  settied  at  Florence,  where  his  first  work 
-was  a  d^cription  of  the  plague,  which  forms  the 
opening  of  the  Decameron.  He  afterwards  wrote 
the  life  of  Dante.  He  was  chosen  to  inform  Petrarch, 
At  Padua^  of  his  recal  from  exile,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  property  belonging  to  lus  father,  who  had  died 


during  his  absence.  The  friendship  of  these  two  men 
of  genius  continued  for  life.  When  Boccaccio,  some 
years  after,  had  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  purchase 
of  oostly  books,  and  in  expensive  pleasures,  he  found 
in  Petrarch  the  most  generous  assistance — the  wise 
counsels  of  his  friend  were  now  as  beneficial  to  his 
morals  as  they  had  been  to  his  writings ;  in  fact,  to 
him  he  was  indebted  for  the  change  which  took  place 
in  his  character.  A  dying  Carthusian  had  persuaded 
him  to  renounce  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
Petrarch  softened  lus  determination,  and  brought 
him  back  to  that  proper  medium  which  marks  the 
truly  wise  man.  New  troubles  in  Florence  induced 
him  to  retire  to  Certaldo,  where  he  owned  a  small 
estate.  There  he  prosecuted  his  labours  in  tranquil- 
lity. He  now  composed  several  historical  works  in 
Latin.  Among  these  is  the  first  modem  work  which 
contains,  in  a  collected  form,  the  mythological  notices 
which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
He  was  well  versed  in  Greek,  and  had,  at  his  own 
expense,  brought  Leontius  Pilatus  of  Thessalonica 
from  Venice  to  Florence,  and  maintained  him  three 
years  at  his  house,  in  order  to  leam  Greek  of  him, 
and  to  have  his  assistance  in  explaining  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  translating  them  into  Latin.  He  was 
the  first  who  procured  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
from  Greece  at  his  own  expense,  and  spared  neither 
cost  nor  trouble  to  obtain  good  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts.  At  the  same  time,  he  used  all  his  in- 
fluence to  excite  his  contemporaries  to  leam  the 
Greek  language,  and  substitute  the  study  of  the 
ancients  for  that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  twice  procured  for 
him  important  missions  to  Pope  Urban  V.  Having 
fulfilled  these,  he  returned  to  Certaldo  and  resumed 
his  studies.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  and 
lingering  disorder,  which  finally  left  him  in  a  state 
of  debility  as  painful  as  the  disease  itself.  Upon  his 
recovery  he  was  charged  with  a  difficult  but  very 
flattering  trust.  Dante  had  always  been  the  object 
of  his  Idghest  admiration.  The  Florentines,  who 
had  once  persecuted  and  banished  that  illustrious 
poet,  but  now  did  justice  to  his  merits,  had  resolved, 
by  way  of  atonement  to  his  memory,  to  establish  a 
public  professorship  for  the  illustration  of  his  po^ns, 
which  were  every  day  becoming  more  obscure  as  the 
distance  of  the  time  when  they  were  written  became 
greater.  This  new  professorship  was  conferred  upon 
Boccaccio,  who  devoted  himself  to  it  with  so  much 
ardour  that  his  health  could  never  be  firmly  re-estab- 
lished. This  received  a  further  shock  from  the  death 
of  his  instructor  and  dearest  friend  Petrarch.  He 
survived  him  not  much  more  than  a  year,  and  died 
at  Certaldo  December  21,  1375.  On  his  tomb  was 
placed  this  inscription,  composed  by  himself : 

*  Hao  aub  mole  Jocent  cineres  ac  ossa  JoanniB, 
Mens  Mdet  ante  Deam  meritlB  omata  laborom 
HortaliB  vitte.    Genitor  BocchacciuA  illi, 
Fatria  Certaldum,  Btudium  Aiit  alma  poeaiB.' 

Boccaodo  appears,  in  all  his  works,  to  be  a  poet  of 
the  richest  invention,  the  most  lively  imagination, 
and  the  tenderest  and  warmest  feeling.  In  prose,  he 
ia  a  perfect  master  of  composition.  His  Decameron, 
whidi  contains  a  collection  of  a  hundred  tales,  partly 
borrowed  from  the  Provengal  poets,  is  the  work  on 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  In  this  he  painted,  as 
it  were,  on  one  vast  canvas,  men  of  all  ranks,  charac- 
ters, and  ages,  and  incidents  of  every  kind,  the  most 
extravagant  and  comical,  as  well  as  the  most  touch- 
ing and  tragic;  and  improved  the  Italian  language 
to  a  degree  of  excellence  never  before  attained.  Of 
his  other  works  we  will  mention  only  the  following: 
La  Teseide,  the  first  attempt  towards  an  Italian  epic, 
and  written  in  oUava  rima,  of  which  Boocaodo  is  con- 
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■idered  the  inventor;  Amorosa  Yirione,  a  long  poem 
in  tena  rima  (the  initial  letters  of  whieh  form  two 
sonnets  and  a  canzonet,  in  praise  of  the  Prinoess 
Maria,  his  mistress,  whom  he  here  ventures  to  address 
by  her  proper  name) ;  H  Filostrato,  a  romantic  poem 
in  oUava  rima;  Nimfale  FiesolanOi  in  the  same  mea- 
sure; Bime  (most  of  his  sonnets,  canzonets,  and 
other  amatory  poems,  he  consigned  to  the  flames, 
after  reading  the  Italian  poems  of  Petrarch;  those 
which  remain  appear  to  have  been  preserved  against 
his  will);  H  FQooopo,  owero  amorosa  Fatica,  a 
hnnti^  romance;  L* amorosa  Fiammetta,  a  charmii^ 
tale ;  L'Urbano  (thought  by  some  to  be  spurious) ; 
L'Aineto  oesia  Nimfale  d'Ameto,  a  mixed  composi- 
tion, partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  verse;  H  Corbaodo, 
oesia  Laberinto  d'Amore,  a  pungent  satire  against 
a  lady  who  had  offended  him ;  and,  finally,  Origine, 
Vita  e  Costumi  di  Bante  Alighieri,  a  work  interest- 
ing for  the  characteristic  traits  which  it  records;  and 
his  Commento  sopra  la  Commedia  di  Dante,  which, 
however,  is  carried  no  farther  than  the  seventeenth 
canto  of  Dante's  HelL  His  Latin  works  are,  De 
Genealogia  Deorum,  labri  xv.;  De  Montium,  Lacu- 
um,  Sylvaram,  Fluviorum,  Stagnorum  et  Marium 
Nominibus  Liber ;  De  Casibns  Virorum  et  Femiil- 
arum  illustrium,  Idbri  iv.;  De  daris  Mulieribus;  and 
EclogB. — ^A  new  critical  edition  of  the  Decameron, 
with  an  historical  literary  oommentary,  and  the  life 
of  Boccaccio,  was  published  at  Paris,  1823,  in  five  voUl 
— ^In  the  ducal  library  at  Florence,  among  the  manu- 
scripts collected  by  the  celebrated  Magli^)ecchi,  Pro- 
fessor Sebast.  Ciampi  discovered  a  memorandum-book 
of  Boccaccio,  containing  a  record  of  his  studies  and 
some  curious  circumstances  relating  to  himself  and  a 
number  of  his  distingniwhed  contemporaries.  It  was 
published  at  Florence  in  1827. 

BOCCAGB,  Mabdb  Anns  du,  a  celebrated  French 
poetess,  member  of  the  Academies  of  Home,  Bologna^ 
Padua,  Lyons,  and  Bouen,  was  bom  in  Bouen,  1710, 
died  1802.  She  was  educated  in  Paris,  in  a  nunnery, 
where  she  diM»vered  a  love  of  poetry.  She  became 
the  wife  of  a  receiver  of  taxes  in  Dieppe,  who  died 
soon  after  the  marriage,  leaving  her  a  youthful  widow. 
She  concealed  her  talents,  however,  till  the  diarms  of 
youth  were  past,  and  first  published  her  productions 
in  1746.  The  &n^  was  a  poem  on  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  fine  arts  and  sciences.  This  gained  the 
prize  from  the  Academy  of  Bouen.  She  next  attempted 
an  imitation  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  six  cantos ;  th^  of 
the  Deatii  of  Abel ;  next,  a  tragedy,  the  A  masons ; 
and  a  poem  in  ten  cantos,  called  the  Columbiad. 
Madame  dn  Boccage  was  praised  by  her  contempo- 
raries with  an  extravagance  for  which  only  her  sex 
and  the  charms  of  her  person  can  account,  ^orma 
Fenitf,  arte  Minerva^  was  the  motto  of  her  admirers, 
among  whom  were  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and  Clairaut. 
She  was  always  surrounded  by  distinguished  men, 
and  extolled  in  a  multitude  of  poems,  which,  if  col- 
lected, would  fill  several  volumes.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  entertaining  matter  in  the  letters  whi<£  she 
wrote  on  her  travels  in  England  and  Holland,  and  in 
which  one  may  plainly  see  the  impression  she  made 
upon  her  contemporaries.  Her  works  have  been 
translated  into  English,  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian. 

BOCCANEBA,  Simons,  the  fint  doge  of  Genoa, 
was  bom  of  an  illustrious  noble  family,  Iwt  early  took 
part  ¥dth  the  democratic  party,  and  gained  great 
popularity  by  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  people 
against  the  nobles.  During  a  commotion  caused  by 
the  severity  with  which  Philip  of  Valois  had  punished 
a  mutiny  on  board  some  Genoese  galleys  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  the  people  wished  to  appoint  Boocaa- 
era  their  abb^,  an  oifioe  which  appears  to  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  tribunes  at  Borne.  Boocanera 
dedined  to  accept,  on  the  ground  that  his  noble  birth 


would  not  allow  him  to  become  a  plebeian  msgistrate^ 
The  excuse  only  made  the  people  more  determined  to 
place  him  at  their  head;  and  as  he  would  not  be  abb^ 
they  by  acclamation  hailed  him  doge.  The  office 
thus  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  Genoa^  in  1839, 
was  exercised  by  Boccanera  till  184^  when  the  as- 
cendency of  a  faction  opposed  to  him  obliged  him  to 
abdicate  and  retire  to  Pisa.  He  afterwards  regained 
the  office  in  1356,  and  had  held  it  for  seven  years 
when  his  enemies  succeeded  in  destroying  him  by 
poison. 

BOCCHEBINI,  Luioi,  a  celebrated  omapoaar  of 
instrumental  music,  was  bom  in  1740,  at  Lnoca,  and 
received  from  the  Abbot  Vanueci,  musio>master  of 
the  ardibishop,  his  first  instruction  in  mune  and  on 
the  violoncello.  He  further  improved  himself  in  the 
art  at  Bome,  and  afterwards  went,  with  Filippo 
Manfredi,  his  friend  and  countiymsn,  to  Spain,  whm 
he  was  loaded  with  honours  and  presents  by  the  king, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  furnish  nine 
pieces  of  fals  composition  annually,  which  he  oontinued 
to  do  till  his  death  in  1805.  llie  King  of  Ptnsna^ 
Frederick  William  IL,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
violoncello,  and  admired  Boochermfs  compositions^ 
settled  upon  him  a  considen^le  pension,  on  conditioii 
of  his  sending  him  yearly  some  of  his  quartets  and 
quintets.  The  compositions  which  Boodierini  htm 
published  himself  consist  of  symphonies^  sestets, 
quintets,  quartets,  trios,  duets,  and  sonatas  for  the 
violin,  violonoello,  and  piano-forte.  He  never  com- 
posed  anything  for  the  tiieatre ;  and  of  church  com- 
positions we  &id  but  one,  his  Stabat  Mater.  Hio 
adagios  of  Boccherini  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
comunsseurs  snd  the  despair  of  the  composen  of  his 
time.  He  may  be  r^guded  as  the  preoorsor  d 
Haydn,  as  he  was  the  first  who  wrote  instrmnental 
quartets,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  cUiffOto,  and  de> 
termined  the  trae  character  of  this  species  of  music. 
His  melodies  are  more  highly  esteemed  in  Tnooe  snd 
Spain  than  in  Germany. 

BOCCHETTA,  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Apemiiaes, 
leading  from  Lombardy  to  G«mml  It  is  defended  by 
three  fortificationB.  In  the  Austrian  War  of  Sue- 
cession  (1746  and  1747),  and  in  the  Frendi  war,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  important  events. 

BOCHABT,  Samuel,  descended  from  sn  Ohistrioas 
family,  thou^  only  the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister, 
was  hotn  at  Bouen  in  1599,  and  gave  proof  of  preoo- 
ciouB  talent  by  composing  at  the  age  of  foorteen  a 
Greek  poem  in  praise  of  his  master,  Thomas  Donp- 
ster,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  be  pab- 
lisbed  it  at  the  head  of  his  work  on  Boman  Antiqui- 
ties. He  afterwards  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  S^dan,  visited  London  snd  Leyden,  and  retuniing 
to  France  about  1628,  became  Protestant  minister  i 
Caen.  Shortly  after,  a  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Veron, 
who  had  been  specially  trained  to  oontroveny,  snd 
had  received  a  dipknna  entitling  him  to  tra^  the 
country  and  debate  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  Protestant  and  the  Bomish  diurches,  challenged 
Bochart  to  a  discussion.  It  took  place  in  1629,  in  the 
castle  of  Caen,  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Loogoe- 
ville,  governor  of  Normandy,  and  a  laige  sssi'iinbUge 
of  noUlity  and  gentry,  and  had  oontinued  for  elefsn 
days,  when  Veron,  without  waiting  to  bring  it  to  a 
dose,  judged  it  prudent  to  take  his  departure.  The 
debate  wss  published  by  Bochart  under  the  title 
of  Actes  de  la  Conference  tenue  k  Caen.  His  next 
work,  entitled  Geographia  Sacra  sen  Pbal^et  C3ia- 
naan,  added  so  mudi  to  his  reputation  that  Uhristinai 
queen  of  Sweden,  sent  him  a  letter  in  her  own  bead, 
inviting  him  to  Sweden.  He  accepted  the  invitatna, 
and  h^  for  his  travelling  oompanion  the  odelvated 
Huetius,  afterwards  Bishop  of  AvnnolMa^  and  snthor 
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of  an  exoeQent  work  on  the  Christiaa  ovidenoeB,  en- 
titled Demonstratio  Evangelica.  On  his  refcom  to 
Caen  in  1658,  he  learned  that  an  academy  had  been 
founded  there  in  his  absence.  He  immediately  joined 
it)  and  was  afterwards  one  of  its  most  distii^fiiished 
members.  Bochart's  next  great  work  is  entitled 
Hierozoioon,  or  an  Account  of  the  Animals  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  It  was  pfuMished  in  1661,  and  was 
Bcaicely  completed  when  its  distinguished  aathor, 
while  addressing  the  academicians  of '  Caen,  was 
struck  with  apoplexy  and  died  almost  instantan- 
eoTuly.  His  health  had  previously  given  way  under 
grief  for  the  loss  of  a  dAughter,  his  only  child.  Be- 
sides the  works  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  several 
others,  among  whidi  is  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Moriey,  writ- 
ten, it  is  said,  at  the  request  of  King  Chailes  II.,  and 
discussing  three  important  questions — ^De  Presbyter- 
atu  et  Episcopatu;  De  Provocatione  a  Judidis  Eode- 
siastieis;  De  Jure  et  Potestate  Begum.  Bochart's 
principal  worki  are  still  standards  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat. 

BOCHNIA,  a  town,  Austria^  in  Galida,  in  the 
government  of  Lembeig,  near  the  Baba^  25  miles 
S.B.B.  of  Craoow.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  with 
several  diurdies,  a  gymnasium,  a  grammar  and  other 
schools,  and  a  board  for  the  regulation  of  mines  and 
saltworks.  The  salt  mines  here  employ  500  persons^ 
and  yield  about  15,000  tons  per  annum.    Pop.  5500. 

BOCKH,  Augustus,  tiie  most  learned  student  of 
antiquity  of  the  present  century,  was  bom  at  Karls- 
ruhe, Nov.  24,  1785.  In  1803  he  entered  the  Uni- 
Teisity  of  Halle,  where  he  was  induced  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Wolf  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  phil- 
ology. After  spending  three  years  here,  and  more 
thim  a  year  at  Berlin,  he  returned  in  1807  to  his 
native  state,  and  in  the  same  year  became  extraor- 
dinary, and  two  years  later  ordinaiy  professor  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  He  had  already  acquired  such 
renown  as  a  scholar,  that  in  1810  he  was  offered  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  and  ancient  literature  in  the  newly- 
founded  University  of  Berlin;  and  here  he  remained 
enjoying  this  and  other  impmtant  offices  and  digni- 
ties for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  works  of  Bockh  luve 
made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philology  and  archae- 
ology. In  his  studies  of  classiod  antiquities  he  set 
f  ^rtii  the  principle  that  philology  oug^t  to  be  an 
historical  method  intended  to  reproduce  the  whole 
social  and  political  life  of  any  given  people  during  a 
given  period;  and  in  accordance  with  this  he  divided 
tiie  science  into  two  parts:  1st,  Hermeneutics  and 
Criticism;  2d,  the  Practical  and  Theoretical  Life  of 
the  Andenta.  His  views  were  vigorously  attacked 
in  various  quarters,  but  the  majority  of  German 
sdiolars  gathered  round  him,  and  he  himself  carried 
his  views  into  effect  in  a  number  of  important  works. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  foUowing: — 
1st,  an  edition  of  Pindar  (two  vols.  Leipzig,  1811-22); 
2d,  Die  Staatshanshaltung  der  Athener  (The  Public 
Economy  of  the  Athenians,  two  vols.  Berl.  1817), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English;  3d,  Metro- 
logische  Untersuohungen  ttber  die  Gewichte,  Mtlna- 
fusse  und  Maasse  dm  Alterthums  (Metrological 
Investigations  of  the  Weig^its,  Coins,  and  Measures 
of  Antiquity,  Beii  1838);  and  4th,  Urkunden  ttber 
das  Seewesen  des  attisohen  Staats  (Documents  con- 
cerning the  Maritime  Affaiiv  of  Attica^  Beri.  1840). 
Besides  these  he  was  uninterruptedly  engaged  from 
1815  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  making  a  collection  of 
Greek  inscriptions,  whidbi  he  published  with  the  titie 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  and  the  first  four 
volumes  of  which  appeared  at  Berlin  between  1824 
and  1862.  The  first  three  volumes  of  a  collection  of 
his  minor  works,  edited  by  Asoherson,  appeared  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  author  (Leipxig,  1856-66). 
Bockh  died  at  BeiUn,  3d  Aug.  1867. 


BOCKING,  a  village  in  England,  county  Essex, 
situated  on  a  gentie  aodivity  on  the  Blackwater,  a 
littie  K.  from  Braintree,  with  which  it  forms  a  con- 
tinuous town,  though  in  a  different  parish.  The  only 
bmldings  of  any  note  are  the  pariah  churoh,  the  In- 
dependent and  Wesley  an  chapels,  and  the  union  work- 
house. There  are  several  sdiools  and  a  literary  and 
mechanics'  institute.  Booking  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  baize  manufacture;  this  has  now,  how- 
ever, been  superseded  by  the  silk  trade,  which  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent,  the  weaving  of  silks,-8&tuiB, 
and  velvets  employing  many  hundred  hands.  Pop. 
3399. 

BODE,  Jomr  Elkbt,  an  astronomer,  bom  at 
Hamburg,  1747.  He  gave  the  first  public  prpof  of 
hii  knowledge  by  a  short  work  on  the  solar  eclipse 
of  August  5,  1766.  The  approbation  which  tiiis 
received  enoonraged  him  to  greater  labours,  and  in 
1768  appeared  his  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Stany  Heavens  (ninth  edition,  1822).  In  1772 
the  Berlin  Academy  chose  him  their  astronomer, 
and  ten  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  member  of 
that  institution.  His  best  works  are  Ids  Astronomical 
Almanac  (oonmiencing  1774) — a  work  indispensable 
to  every  astronomer — and  his  large  Celestial  Atlas 
(Himmelsatlas)  in  twenty  sheets,  in  which  the  indus- 
trious editor  has  given  a  catalogue  of  17,240  stars 
(12,000  more  than  in  any  former  charts).  In  1825 
he  was  released,  at  his  own  wish,  from  his  duties  in 
the  Academy  of  Science  and  the  observatory  in 
Berlin.  His  place  was  filled  by  Professor  Encke. 
He  died  in  1826.  His  empirical  law  as  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  planets  is  well  knowiL 

BODIN,  JXAK,  a  political  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bom  in  1530  or  1529  at  Angers;  studied 
law  at  Toulouse;  delivered  lectures  on  jurisprudence 
there,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and  practised. 
Being  unsuccessful  in  his  profession,  he  turned  his 
talents  to  literary  labours;  was  invited  by  Henry 
IIL  to  his. court;  and  afterwards  travelled  with  the 
king's  brother.  Frauds,  duke  of  Alen9on  and  Anjou, 
to  Flanders  and  England,  where  he  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  hearing  lectures  in  Cambridge  on  his  work 
De  la  R^nblique,  originally  written  in  French,  bat 
afterwards  translated  by  Bodin  himself  into  Latin. 
He  died,  1596,  at  Laon,  of  the  plague. 

BODLEIAN  LIBRAB.T.    See  Librabies. 

BODLEY,  Sib  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the  Bod- 
leian library  at  Oxford.  He  was  bom  at  Exeter  in 
1544,  and  educated  partly  at  Grenevay  whither  his 
parents,  who  were  Protestants,  had  retired  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
they  returned  home^  and  he  completed  his  studies  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became 
a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  and  read  lectures  on  the 
Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He  went  to  the 
Continent  in  1576,  and  spent  four  years  in  travelling. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  various  embassies  to 
Denmark,  Germany,  fVanoe,  and  Holland.  In  1597 
he  returned  h<Mne,  and  dedicated  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  re-establishment  and  augmentation  of 
the  pubUc  library  at  Oxford.  This  he  aooompliahed, 
procuring  books  and  manuscripts  himself,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  at  a  great  expense,  and  by  his 
inifaienoe  and  persuasion  inducing  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  assist  in  his  undertaking.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  Thomas  Allen,  the 
mathematician,  were  among  the  principal  contributors 
on  this  occasion.  The  library  was  so  much  augmented 
that  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  ^riio  was  knighted  at  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  was  induced  to  enct  an  addi- 
tional stracture  for  the  reception  of  the  increasing 
quantity  of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts.  He 
died  in  London,  1612,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  Merton  College,  m  the  university.    He  bequeathed 
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nearly  the  whole  of  hia  property  to  the  support  and 
augmentation  of  the  library,  which  has  been  so  much 
enriched  by  subsequent  benefactions  that  it  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  magnificent  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  See  Beliquise  Bodleians  (London, 
1703). 

BODMER^  John  Jacob,  a  celebrated  German 
poet  and  scholar,  bom  at  Greifensee,  near  Zurich, 
July  19,  1698.  Although  he  produced  nothing  re- 
markable of  his  own  in  poetry,  he  helped  to  open  the 
way  for  the  new  Grerman  literature  in  this  depart- 
ment. He  was  the  antagonist  of  Gottsched  in  Leipzig, 
who  aspired  to  be  the  literary  dictator  of  the  day, 
and  had  embraced  the  French  theoiy  of  taste,  while 
Bodmer  inclined  to  the  English.  He  has  the  honour 
of  having  had  Elopstook  and  Wieland  among  his 
scholars.  Bodmer  was  for  a  long  time  professor  of 
history  in  Switzerland.  He  was  a  copious  and  inde- 
fatigable writer,  entertained  many  incorrect  yiews, 
but  was  of  service,  as  we  have  slready  said,  to  the 
Grerman  literature,  which  was  then  in  a  low  and  bar- 
barous state.    He  died  at  Zurich,  1783. 

BODMIN,  a  town,  England,  county  Cornwall, 
and  nearly  in  its  centre,  chiefly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
26  miles  N.w.  of  Plymouth,  consists  of  three  principal 
streets,  and  is  well  and  substantially  buUt.  The 
church,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  is 
the  largest  and,  in  the  interior,  the  handsomest  in 
the  cotmty .  Here  are  also  several  Dissenting  chapels, 
National  and  other  schools,  a  literary  institute,  and 
a  dispensary.  In  1839  the  holding  of  the  county 
sessiona  and  assizes  was  transferred  to  Bodmin  from 
Launceston.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor.  in  1871,  4672;  of 
pari,  bor.,  6758. 

BODONI,  Giambathsta,  superintendent  of  the 
royal  press  at  Parma^  chief  printer  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  member  of  several  academies  of  Italy,  knight 
of  several  high  orders,  was  bom  1740  at  Saluzzo  in 
Piedmont,  where  his  father  owned  a  printing  estab- 
lishment. He  began,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  employ 
himself  in  engraving  on  wood.  His  labours  meeting 
with  success,  he  went  in  1758  to  Bome,  and  was 
made  compositor  for  the  press  of  the  Propaganda. 
By  the  advice  of  the  superintendent  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  oriental  languages,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  kind  of  printing  required  in 
thenL  He  thereby  enabled  Imnself  to  be  of  great 
service  to  this  press  by  restoring  and  putting  in  place 
the  types  of  several  oriental  alphabets  which  had 
fallen  into  disorder.  The  infant  Don  Ferdinand 
about  1766  had,  with  a  view  of  diffusing  knowledge, 
established  a  printing-house  in  Parma^  after  tiie 
model  of  those  in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Turin.  Bodoni 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  establishment,  which 
he  made  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  gained 
the  reputation  of  having  far  surpassed  all  the  splendid 
and  l^autiful  productions  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
art.  The  beauty  of  his  type,  ink,  and  paper,  as  well 
as  the  whole  management  of  the  technical  part  of 
the  work,  leaves  noting  for  us  to  wish;  but  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  his  editions  is  seldom  equal  to  their 
outward  splendour.  His  Homer  is  a  truly  admirable 
and  magnificent  work;  indeed,  his  Greek  letters  are 
the  most  perfect  imitations  that  have  been  attempted 
in  modem  times  of  Greek  manuscript.  His  splendid 
editions  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  classics 
are  highly  prized.  He  died  at  Padua  November  29, 
1813. 

BOECE,  Bona,  or  Botcb,  Hectob,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest Scottish  historians,  was  bom  at  Dundee  about 
1465,  and  was  descended  from  a  family  of  landed  pro- 
prietors. The  family  surname  probably  corresponds 
with  the  modem  Boyce.  Boece  studied  fint  at 
Dundee,  and  then  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where 


he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  became  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  College  of  Montaigu.    Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who  professed  a 
high  esteem  for  him.  About  1500  Boece  quitted  Paris 
to  assume  the  prindpalship  of  the  newly  founded 
university  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen.    He  had 
associated  with  him  as  sub-principal  William  Hay, 
his  fellow-student  in  France  and  Scotland,  and  his 
brother  as  professor  of  canon  law.    His  revenue  as 
principal  was  40  marks.     He  was  also  made  a  canon 
of  Aberdeen.    The  death  of  his  patron  in  1514  occa- 
sioned his  first  work — a  history  of  the  prelatis  of 
Mortlach  (the  original  see)  and  Aberdeen,  induding 
the  Uf e  of  Bishop  Elphinstone,  which  occupies  about 
a  third  of  the  volume.    It  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1522  under  the  title  Episcoporum  Murthlaoensium 
etAberdonensiumperHectoremBoetiumVitse.  This 
rare  volume  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Bannafcyne 
Club.   One  of  Boece's  characteristicB,  the  love  of  com- 
pleteness, appears  in  this  work.    With  vexy  scanty 
materials  he  begins  it  from  the  earliest  period,  and 
carries  it  down  to  Gavin  Dunbar,  the  living  occupant 
of  the  see.    Five  years  afterward  appeared  the  work 
on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  the  History  of  Scot- 
land.   The  first  edition  is  without  date,  but  a  com- 
mendatory epistle  bears  date  1527.   Its  title  is  Sooto- 
rum  Historiaa  a  prima  gentis  origine,  cum  aliarum 
et  rerum  et  gentium  illustratione  non  vulgari,  &a  It  is 
written,  like  his  previous  work,  in  Latin.  The  quality 
in  which  Boece  excels  as  a  writer  is  one  not  altogether 
useless  to  an  historian,  but  very  liable  to  prove  a 
snare  to  him,  imagination.    He  not  only  made  free 
use  of  the  fabulous  chronicles  of  Fordun,  but  filled 
them  out  with  new  details  where  they  were  insuffi- 
cient for  his  purpose.    He  is  even  accused  of  having 
sometimes  invented  the  authorities  he  dtea.    The 
faults  which  would  condemn  a  modem   historian 
must  not  be  viewed  with  equal  severity  at  the  dawn 
of  literature,  and  Boece  was  not  without  compensat- 
ing merits.    His  style  as  a  writer  is  ele^^ant,  and 
he  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  learning  in  his  native  country.     He  is  aAso 
distinguished  by  a  patriotic  zeal  to  magnify  the 
achievements  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  an  enlight- 
ened love  of  political  liberty  in  advance  of  tbe  age  in 
which  he  lived.    The  first  edition  of  the  history  con- 
tains seventeen  books;  another  edition  published  in 
1574,  with  additions  by  Ferrerius,  oontaina  an  ^gh* 
teenth  and  part  of  a  nineteenth.    In  1527  Boeoe  re- 
ceived an  annual  pension  of  50  pounds  (Soots),  which 
was  to  be  continued  '  until  the  king  should  promote 
him  to  a  benefice  of  100  marks  Scots  of  yearly  value.' 
The  pension  was  paid  till  1534,  when  it  is  supposed 
he  received  the  promotion — ^a  very  unsafe  inference. 
The  rectorship  of  Tyrie,  which  he  held  at  his  death, 
is,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  the  proniotion 
in  question.    His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
in  1536,  when  a  sucoessor  was  appointed   to  this 
benefice. 

BOEHME,  or  Boehm,  Jacob,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned mystics  of  modem  times,  bom  in  1765  at 
Altseidenbexg,  a  village  in  Upper  Lusatia,  near  Gor^ 
htz;  died  in  1624.    Boehme  being  the  son  of  poor 
peasants,  remained  to  his  tenth  yearwithoat  instruc- 
tion, and  employed  in  tending  cattle.     The  beautiful 
and  sublime  objects  of  nature  kindled  his  imagina- 
tion, and  inspired  him  with  a  profound  piety«    Kaised 
by  contemplation  above  his  circumstanoes,  and  un- 
disturbed oy  exterior  influences,  a  strong  sense  ul 
the  spiritual,  particularly  of  the  mysterums,   was 
awakened  in  him,  and  he  saw  in  all  the  'workings  oC 
nature  upon  his  mind  a  revelation  of  Ood,  and  even 
imagined  himself  favoured  by  divine   insptimtaona. 
The  education  which  he  received  at  adiool,  though 
very  imperfect,  consisting  only  of  writing  ay^^nit.^^ 
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and  reading  the  Bible,  supplied  new  food  for  the  ex- 
.  cited  mind  of  the  boy.  He  became  afterwards  a 
shoemaker;  and  this  sedentary  life  seems  to  have 
strengthened  hi^  oontemplatiye  habits.  In  1594 
Boehme  became  a  master  shoemaker  in  Gorlitz, 
married,  and  continued  a  shoemaker  during  his  life. 
Boehme  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
world.  If  we  take  into  view  his  retirement,  his 
piety,  his  rich  and  lively  imagination,  his  imperfect 
education,  lus  philosophical  d^ire  for  truth,  together 
with  his  abundance  of  ideas,  and  Ids  delusion  in  con- 
sidering many  of  those  ideas  as  immediate  commu- 
nications of  the  Deity,  we  have  the  sources  of  his 
doctrine  and  his  works.  His  first  work  appeared  in 
1616,  and  was  called  Aurora.  It  contains  his  revela- 
tions on  Grod,  man,  and  nature.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
prosecution  against  him ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and 
called  upon  from  all  sides  to  continue  writing.  He 
did  not,  however,  resume  his  pen  untQ  1619.  One 
of  his  most  important  works  is  Description  of  the 
Three  Principles  of  the  Divine  Being.  His  works 
contain  profound  and  lofty  ideas,  mingled  with  many 
absurd  and  confused  notions.  Abraluim  von  Frank- 
enberg  (who  died  in  1652),  his  biographer  and  ad- 
mirer, has  also  published  and  explained  his  writings. 
The  first  collection  of  them  was  made  in  Holland  in 
1675  by  Henry  Betke ;  a  more  complete  one  in  1682 
by  Gichtel  (ten  vok.,  Amsterdam),  from  whom  the 
followers  of  Boehme,  a  religious  sect  highly  valued 
for  their  silent,  virtuous,  and  benevolent  life,  have 
received  the  name  GichUlians.  Another  edition 
appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  1730  under  the  title 
Theosophia  Bevelata,  two  vols.  4to ;  the  most  com- 
plete in  six  vols.  In  England,  also,  Boehme's  writ- 
ings have  found  many  admirers.  William  Law  pub- 
lished an  English  translation  of  them,  two  vols.  4to. 
A  sect,  taking  their  name  from  Boehme,  was  like- 
wise formed  in  England,  and  in  1697  Jane  Leade, 
an  enthusiastic  admu^er  of  his,  established  a  particu- 
lar society  for  the  explanation  of  his  writings,  under 
the  name  of  the  Philadelphists. 

BOEHMERIA,  a  genus  of  dicotyledonous  plants 
of  the  orderUrticaces,  closely  resembling  the  common 
stinging  nettle.  The  genus  is  called  after  Boehmer, 
the  German  naturalist.  The  Boehmerias  grow  chiefly 
in  the  intertropical  regions ;  there  are  many  varieties 
growing  in  various  parts  of  India,  China^  Siam,  &c 
The  fibres  of  many  species  are  tenacious,  and  capable 
of  being  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  ^oek- 
nuria  nivea  is  the  plant  conunonly  used  in  China  for 
the  extraction  of  the  fibre  called  China  grass,  from 
which  a  beautiful  cloth  is  woven.  The  Chmese  culti- 
vate it  with  care.  They  call  it  chou  ma.  This  plant, 
under  the  Malay  name  of  ranue,  is  now  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  its  fibre  is 
becoming  an  article  of  commerce.  The  fibres  of 
other  species  are  coming  more  into  use  as  they  be- 
come better  known,  lliey  grow  wild  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  are  capable  of  rendering  important  ser- 
vice to  commerce  and  to  the  industry  of  the  countries 
which  produce  them.  They  yield  materials  suitable 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  resembling  in  extent 
the  uses  of  flax  and  hemp.  The  East  Jbidia  Com- 
pany had  their  attention  directed  to  them  early  in 
the  century,  but  till  recently  they  had  fallen  into 
neglect  A  patent  for  the  preparation  of  the  fibre 
was  obtained  in  Britain  in  1849.  Boehmeria  puya^ 
a  native  of  the  upper  districts  of  India,  has  long  been 
extensively  used  there.  The  plant  is  herbaceous,  and 
grows  to  a  considerable  height,  sometimes  from  6 
to  8  feet.  The  leaves  are  dark-green  above,  and 
silver-white  below.  They  are  serrated,  but  do  not 
sting. 

BCEOTIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded 
3r.  by  Phods  and  the  ooimtry  of  the  Opuntian  Loc- 
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rians ;  B.  by  the  Euripus,  or  Strait  of  Euboea ;  8.  by 
Attica  and  Megaris ;  and  w.  by  the  Alcyonian  Sea 
and  Phocis.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  1119  square 
miles ;  but  the  boundaries  were  not  always  the  same. 
In  the  N.  it  is  mountainous  and  cold,  and  the  air  is 
pure  and  healthy,  but  the  soil  is  less  fertile  than  that 
of  the  other  portion,  which,  however,  is  infested  by 
unhealthy  vapours.  The  mountainous  part  in  the  v, 
was  called  in  earlier  times  Aonia.  Among  the  moun- 
tains of  Boeotia  are  several  remarkable  in  history 
and  mythology — Helicon  (now  Zagora\  the  moim- 
tain  of  the  Sphinx,  the  Teumessus,  Libethrium,  and 
PetrachuB.  Hypatus  (modem  name  Samata)  bounded 
the  Theban  plain  on  the  K  The  principal  lake  is 
Copais,  the  country  round  which  is  a  valley  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  hills,  and  connected  with  the 
Eulxean  Sea  by  subterranean  passages.  The  lake  is 
fed  by  the  Cephisus,  the  largest  river  in  the  country, 
and  the  water  is  liable  to  accumulate  more  rapidly 
than  ^e  natural  drainage  of  the  country  can  cany- 
it  off.  Hence  the  early  inhabitants  suffered  much 
from  inundations,  and  at  a  period  previous  to  histo- 
rical annals  subterraneous  channels  were  built  to 
cany  off  the  water,  which  indicate  a  very  early 
dviUzation,  being  recognized  from  the  ruins  of  them 
which  still  remain  as  among  the  greatest  works  of 
antiquity.  These  works  maide  Boeotia  one  of  tho 
most  fertile  districts  of  Greece.  Artificial  drain- 
age is  said  now  to  be  neglected,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  country. — ^The  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  was  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Boeotia  was  first  occupied  by  Pelasgian  trills.  In  the 
time  of  Boeotus  (son  of  Itonus,  and  grandson  of  Am- 
phictyon,  from  whom  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name)  these  were  subject  to  the  Hellenes.  It  was 
divided  into  small  states,  until  Cadmus  the  Phoeni- 
cian founded  the  government  of  Thebes.  In  later 
times  all  Greece  worshipped  the  Hercules  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Xanthus,  king  of  Thebes,  most 
of  the  cities  of  Boeotia  formed  a  kind  of  republic, 
of  which  Thebes  was  the  chief  city.  Epaminondaa 
and  Pelopidas  raised  Thebes  for  a  time  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  Grecian  states.  In  Boeotia  are 
several  oelebjated  ancient  battlefields,  viz.  Platsea 
(now  the  village  Kokla),  where  Pausanias  and  Aris- 
tides  established  the  liberty  of  Greece  by  their  vic- 
tory over  the  300,000  Persians  under  Mardonius; 
Leuctra  (now  the  village  Parapogia),  where  Epami- 
nondas  diecked  the  ambitious  Spartans;  Coronea^ 
where  the  Spartan  Agesilaus  defeated  the  The- 
bans ;  and  Chaeronea  (now  Capranu),  where  Philip 
founded  the  Macedonian  greatness  on  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  liberty.  Near  Tanagra^  the  birthplace  of 
Corinna,  the  best  wine  was  produced;  here,  also, 
cocks  were  bred  of  remarkable  size,  beauty,  and 
courage,  with  which  the  Grecian  cities,  passionately 
fond  of  cock-fighting,  were  supplied.  Befinement 
and  cultivation  of  mind  never  made  such  progress  in 
Boeotia  as  in  Attica.  The  Boeotians  were  vigorous, 
but  slow  and  heavy.  Several  Thebans,  however, 
were  worthy  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  Epaminondas 
distinguished  hiniself  as  much  in  philosophy  as  by 
lus  nulitary  talents.  The  people  were  particularly 
fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in  it  They  had  also 
some  great  poets  and  artists.  Hesoid,  Pindar,  the 
poetess  Corinna,  and  Plutarch,  were  Boeotians. 

BOEBHAAVE,  Hermakn,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom 
Dec  13,  1668,  at  Woorhout^  near  Leyden;  died  2dd 
Sept.  1738.  Boerhaave  received  from  his  father  a 
liberal  education.  In  1682  he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to 
study  theology.  Here  he  gave,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
the  first  public  proof  of  hu  learning  and  eloquence. 
In  1678  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  dty  for  an 
academic  oration,  in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrines 
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of  Spinoza.  In  1689  he  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy,  and  maintained  an  inaugural  dis- 
sertation, Be  Distinctione  Mentis  a  Coipore,  in  which 
he  attacked  Epicurus,  Hohbes,  and  Spinoza  (Leyden, 
1690).  He  now  commenced,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  the  study  of  medicine.  Drelincourt  was  his 
first  and  only  teacher.  From  him  he  received  only 
a  little  instruction;  and  by  his  own  solitary  study 
he  learned  a  science  on  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
exert  so  important  an  influence.  His  first  study  was 
anatomy,  which  he  pursued  from  books  rather  than 
from  observation.  He  attended,  dissections,  indeed, 
but  his  writings  show  a  deficiency  of  practical  know- 
ledge. Still  he  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
study  of  anatomy,  as  the  use  he  made  of  mechanical 
illuatrationB  induced  anatomists  to  apply  themselves 
to  a  more  accurate  study  of  the  forms  of  the  organs. 
After  this  preliminary  study,  Boerhaave  read  all  the 
works,  ancient  and  modem,  on  medidne,  in  the  order 
of  time,  proceeding  from  hia  contemporaries  to  Hip- 
pocrates, with  whose  superior  excellence  and  correct 
method  he  was  forcibly  struck.  He  also  studied 
botany  and  chemistry,  and  although  still  preparing 
himself  for  the  clerical  profession,  was  made  m  1693 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Harderwyck.  His  dissertation 
was  De  Utilitate  Explorandorum  Excrementorum 
in  JBgris,  ut  Signorum.  After  his  return  to  Leyden, 
some  doubts  being  raised  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  he 
finally  determined  to  follow  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine. In  1701  the  University  of  Leyden  chose  him, 
on  the  death  of  DreUnoourt,  to  deliver  lectures  on 
the  theory  of  medicine;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced his  dissertation  De  Conmiendando  Studio 
Hippocratico.  In  this  he  eulogizes  the  method  of 
Hippocrates,  which  was  that  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy, to  which  Bacon  had  recently  recalled  the 
scientific  world,  but  to  which  Boerhaave  himself  did 
not  always  adhere.  Boerhaave  now  began  to  de- 
velop those  great  and  peculiar  excellences  which 
make  him  a  pattern  to  all  who  undertake  the  office 
of  ioBtruction.  Pupils  crowded  from  all  quarters  to 
hear  him.  In  1703  he  delivered  another  disserta^ 
tion,  De  Usu  Batiocinii  Mechanici  in  Medicina 
(Leyden,  1703).  In  this  he  b^^an  to  deviate  from 
the  Hippocratic  method,  and  to  introduce  the  first 
principles  of  a  defective  system,  to  which  his  emi- 
nent talents  gave  afterwards  exclusive  currency. 
His  method  was  eclectic,  combining  the  speculations 
of  opposing  schools,  and  led  him  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  mechanical  and  chemical  theories  of 
vital  actions.  In  1709  the  University  of  Leyden 
appointed  him  successor  to  Hotton,  in  the  chair  of 
medicine  and  botany.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered 
a  dissertation,  QuA  Bepurgatas  Medicins  facilis  as- 
seritur  Simplicitas,  which  deserves  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  those  in  which  he  recommends  the  study 
of  Hippocrates.  The  course  <^  instruction  to  which 
Boerhaave  was  now  devoted,  induced  him  to  publish 
two  works,  on  which  his  fame  still  rests,  \iz. :  Insti- 
tutiones  Medicae  in  Usus  Awtima  Exercitationis  Do- 
mestioos;  and  Aphorismi  de  Cognoscendis  et  Curandis 
Morlns  in  Usum  Doctrinas  Medicinie.  In  the  for- 
mer, which  is  a  model  of  comprehensive  erudition 
and  clear  method,  he  unfolds  his  system  in  its  fullest 
extent;  in  the  latter  he  undertakes  the  classification 
of  diseases,  and  discourses  separately  on  their  causes, 
nature,  and  teeatment.  The  professorship  of  botany, 
which  he  also  filled,  contributed  no  less  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  rendered  essential  services  to  botany  by 
his  two  catalogues  of  plants  in  the  garden  of  Leyden, 
the  number  of  which  he  had  very  much  increased. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  description  and  de- 
lineation of  several  new  plants,  and  the  introduction 
of  soma  new  species.  In  1714  he  was  made  rector 
of  the  university,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 


office  delivered  an  oration,  De  Comparando  certo  in 
Physids,  one  of  his  best  pieces.  At  the  end  of  this 
year  he  succeeded  Bidloo  in  the  chair  of  practical 
medicine,  which  he  occupied  for  more  than  ten 
years.  In  this  office  he  had  the  merit  of  introducing 
clinical  instruction,  that  is,  of  lecturing  to  his  stu- 
dents at  the  bedside  of  patients  in  hospital,  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe.  Busily  occupied  as  he  already 
was,  the  university  c(nif erred  on  him,  at  the  de^th 
of  Lemort,  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  which 
science  he  had  taught  since  1703.  His  Elements  of 
Chemistry  is  one  of  his  finest  productions,  and  not- 
withstanding the  entire  revolution  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  branch  of  science,  is  still  highly  valu- 
able. His  experiments  are  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy.  The  part  which  treats  of  organic  bodies 
is  exceedingly  good  for  that  period.  So  extensive  a 
sphere  of  action  gained  for  Boerhaave  a  fame  that 
few  leumed  men  have  enjoyed.  People  came  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  to  ask  his  advice.  His  property 
amounted  at  his  death  to  2,000,000  florins.  Peter 
the  Great  vidted  him  on  his  travels,  and  a  Chinese 
mandarin  wrote  to  him  with  the  address,  'To  Boer- 
haave, the  celebrated  physician  in  Europe.'  In  1722 
an  attack  of  the  gout,  accom|MUiied  with  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  obliged  him  to  remit  his  active  pursuits. 
New  returns  of  his  disorder,  in  1727  and  1729,  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  the  professorships  of  chemistry 
and  botany,  which  he  had  held  for  twenty  years. 
In  1730  he  was  again  appointed  rector,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  term  delivered  a  celebrated  address,  De 
Honore  Medici,  Servitute,  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
those  essays  in  which  he  represents  the  physician 
as  the  servant  of  nature,  whose  activity  he  is  to 
awaken  and  direct.  In  this  he  returned  in  some 
measure  to  the  principles  of  Hippocrates,  from  which, 
indeed,  he  had  never  departed  far  in  practice.  Boer- 
haave was  a  man  of  piety  as  well  as  learning.  He 
rose  early  and  devoted  an  hour  every  morning  to 
prayer  and  the  study  of  Scripture.  He  used  to  say 
that  the  life  of  a  patient,  if  trifled  with  or  neglected, 
would  one  day  be  required  at  the  hands  of  the  physi- 
cian.    He  died  23d  September,  1738. 

BOEBS  (Dutch,  hocTy  a  peasant  or  husbandman), 
the  name  commonly  i^>plied  to  the  Dutch  coloniste 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Cape  Colony  was 
founded  by  the  Dutch  in.  1650.  The  Dutch  were  at 
this  period  the  leading  maritime  power  of  Europe, 
and  their  African  colonies  assumed  great  importance. 
When  Holland  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by 
the  invasion  of  Louis  XIV.,  serious  thoughts  were 
entertained  of  making  the  Cape  Colony  the  final 
refuge  of  Dutch  iodependence,  but  this  crisis  passed 
away  with  the  advancing  power  of  William.  The 
colony  subsequently  fell  into  comparative  neglect, 
and  the  colonists,  left  to  their  own  resources,  began 
to  develop  a  character  of  their  own.  The  troubles 
in  which  the  parent  state  was  involved  by  European 
wars  now  began  also  to  affect  them.  The  colony  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  English  in  1795,  restored 
at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  taken  again  in  1806, 
and  finaUy  ceded  to  England  in  1815.  The  last 
change  was  highly  distasteful  to  the  colonists.  Natu- 
rally distrustful  of  a  foreign  government,  they  had 
formed  from  their  experience  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  a  policy  and  habits  of  their  own,  into 
which  the  new-comers  could  not  be  expected  at  once 
to  enter.  The  Boers,  moreover,  were  strongly  con- 
servative, believing  that  they  understood  the  situa- 
tion better  than  anyone  else,  and  they  had  acquired 
in  their  struggles  with  the  natives  a  reckless  daring, 
which,  fidded  to  the  coolness  and  caution  of  the 
Dutch  character,  was  likely  to  make  them  formid- 
able opponents  to  any  government  which  provoked 
their  hostility.      The  policy  of  the  Britisn  govei- 
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nors  wu  not  atways  adiqpted  to  the  circainataiioes, 
and  the  attempts  ol  the  Britiah  miaskmaries,  en- 
oooraged  by  the  colonial  goTemment,  to  convert 
and  civilize  the  natives  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Boers,  who  thought  their  own  interests  compromised 
by  the  encouragement  given  to  the  converts.  The 
government  on  various  occasions  sided  with  the 
Caffres  against  the  Boers,  which,  whatever  the  merits 
of  the  particular  disputes,  was  not  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate the  latter.  The  emancipation  of  their  slaves 
in  1833,  and  the  cession  to  the  Ga&es  in  1835  of  a 
frontier  district  of  neutral  territory  in  the  s.,  filled 
up  the  measure  of  jnovocation,  and  the  Been  re- 
solved to  place  themselves  by  emigration  beyond  the 
British  rule.  A  first  band  set  out  by  land  in  1835 
for  Port  Natal,  but  being  ignorant  of  the  passes  of  the 
country,  went  out  of  their  way.  Part  of  them  settled 
in  the  district  near  the  Zoutpansberg  or  Salt-pan 
Mountain,  part  proceeded  to  Algoa  Bay,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  fonning  a  permanent  settlement.  An- 
other band  hlso  proceeding  to  Natal  was  attacked  by 
the  Matabalu  Caffres,  and  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
the  Modder  Biver.  After  receiving  reinforcements 
they  again  advanced,  and  settling  in  the  Orange 
Biver  district,  fonned  a  commonwealth  under  Peter 
Ketief.  This  colony  was  in  1837  invited  to  join  the 
British  settlers  who  had  in  the  meantime  taken  pos- 
session of  Port  NataL  Crossing  the  Quathlamba 
Mountains  for  this  purpose,  Betief  and  some  of  his 
principal  followers  were  tieadierously  murdered  in 
an  interview  with  the  chief  of  the  Zulu  Caffres. 
The  remainder  turned  southwards,  and  formed  the 
settlement  of  Pieter  Maritzburg.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Pretorius  they  defeated  the  Zulus,  but  the 
colonial  government  denied  their  right  to  form  an 
independent  community  in  this  district.  In  1842  a 
British  force  was  landed,  and  the  Boers  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  coast  and  acknowledge  the 
British  sovereiguty.  Many  of  them  recroesed  the 
mountains,  and  settled  in  the  Yaal  district.  Fur- 
ther disagreements  with  the  colonial  government, 
which  had  now  possession  of  Natal,  led  to  another 
emigration  to  the  N.  of  the  Klipp  Biver.  Here  they 
struggled  successfully  with  the  Caffres  till  1845, 
when  the  colonial  government  proclaimed  the 
Buffalo  River  the  northern  boundary  of  Natal.  The 
Boers  openly  resisted,  but  finding  their  strength  un- 
equal to  the  conflict,  again  emigrated  to  the  Yaal 
country.  In  1848  the  colonial  government  likewise 
annexed  by  proclamation  the  Orange  River  settle- 
ment, llie  Boers,  headed  by  Pretorius,  took  up 
arms,  but  being  defeated  retired  beyond  the  Yaal, 
and  with  the  previous  settlers  formed  the  Transvaal 
Republia  Those  who  remained  continued  their  resist- 
ance to  the  British  authority  until,  in  1851,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Caffre  war,  the  British  relinquished  the 
Orange  River  territory,  and  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the .  Orange  River  Republic.  See  Tbans- 
YAAL  Rkpoblio  and  Oranob  River  Rbpublio. 

The  Boers  are  described  as  frugal,  industrious,  and 
hospitable,  but  distrustful  of  foreigners,  especially  of 
the  English.  Their  character  has  sometimes  been 
painted  in  darker  colours,  but  this  applies  only  to 
some  lawless  outcasts,  such  as  the  troubles  they  have 
passed  through  might  form  in  any  community.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  given  a  vivid  aocoimt  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  some  of  those  who  were  settled  among  the 
Bechuanas,  and  of  their  cruelties  to  the  natives. 

BOETHIUS,  Anioius  Manuos  Sbvrrinus,  a 
celebrated  Roman  statesman  and  philosopher,  was 
bom  about  470  A.D.,  in  Rome  or  Milan,  of  a  rich, 
ancient,  and  respectable  family;  was  educated  in 
Rome,  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  develop  his 
extraordinary  abilities.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Os- 
trogoths, then  master  of  Italy,  loaded  him  with  marks 


of  favour  and  esteem,  and  raised  him  to  the  first 
offices  in  the  empire.  He  exerted  the  best  influence 
on  the  administration  of  this  monarch,  so  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Goths  promoted  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people  who  were  subject  to  them. 
He  was  long  the  oracle  of  his  sovereign  and  the  idol 
of  the  peo^e.  The  highest  honours  were  thought 
inadequate  to  reward  his  virtues  and  services.  But 
Theodoric,  as  he  grew  old,  became  irritable,  jealousy 
and  distrustful  of  those  about  him.  The  Groths  now 
indulged  in  all  sorts  of  oppression  and  extortion, 
while  Boethius  exerted  hixnself  in  vain  to  restrain 
them.  He  had  already  made  many  enanies  by  his 
strict  integrity  and  vigilant  justice.  These  at  last 
succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  king  against  him,  and 
rendering  him  suspicious  of  Boethius.  His  opposition 
to  their  unjust  measures  was  construed  into  a  rebel- 
lions temper,  and  he  was  accused  of  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  executed  A.D.  524 
or  526.  His  occupations  as  a  statesman  did  not  pre- 
vent Boethius  from  devoting  himself  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  He  was  himself  a  philoso- 
pher, and  practised  in  his  life  the  virtues  which  he 
taught.  He  enjoyed  a  felicity  in  domestic  life,  which 
was  due  to  his  own  virtues  and  those  of  his  family. 
Thus  in  him  the  philosopher  and  the  man  were  not 
separated.  The  avocations  in  which  he  laboured  for 
the  public  good  were  the  practical  part  of  his  phi- 
losophy. He  made  many  laborious  translations  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  particularly  of  Aristotle. 
These  translations,  and  especially  his  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  up  till  the  four- 
teenth oentuiy  as  the  highest  authority  in  philosophy. 
His  treatise.  Be  Musics^  also  supplied  for  many  oen 
turies  tiie  place  of  Greek  originals.  He  was  long 
considered  a  Catholic  saint,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  even  a  Christian.  His  fame  now  chiefly 
rests  on  his  Consolations  of  Philosophy,  written  iu 
prison,  a  work  of  elevated  thought  and  diction.  It 
is  written  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  The 
oldest  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Nflm- 
berg  in  1473.  Other  editions  are,  Basel,  1570;  Jena, 
1843. 

BOETHIUS,  HEGfTOB.    See  Bobcx. 

BCBTTCHER,  Jean  Fbbdxrick  (his  name  is  also 
spelled  Boettigeb),  was  bom  at  Schleiz  in  1 681 ;  died 
in  1719.  A  man  ol  dissolute  manners  and  dishon* 
curable  conduct,  he  is  celebrated  for  his  extraordi- 
nary adventures,  and  his  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
famous  Dresden  porcelain.  Apprenticed  to  an  apothe- 
cary in  Berlin,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of 
alchemy,  and  fraudulentiy  pretended  to  have  made 
gold.  This  discoveiy,  as  it  was  believed  to  be,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  danger  of  a  prosecution  for  sorcery, 
to  avoid  which  he  fled.  Such  was  the  credulity  of 
the  time,  that  the  Prussian  government  was  anxious 
for  his  return,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  then  King 
of  Poland,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  prosecuting 
his  inquiries,  and  was  entertained  by  his  promises 
for  thiee  years.  By  the  advice  of  Count  Tschim- 
hausen,  the  elector  was  induced  to  turn  the  real 
chemical  knowledge  and  abilities  of  Boettcher  to 
account  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 
This  sensible  advice  was  rewarded  with  the  discovery 
of  a  red  day  at  Meissen,  from  which  a  beautiful 
porcelain  could  be  made.  Boettcher  was  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  manufacture,  but  was  so 
littie  trustworthy  that  he  had  almost  to  be  detained 
a  prisoner  to  prevent  his  divulging  the  secrets  of 
the  process.  He  had  actually  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  some  Prussians  to  do  so,  and  his  death  alone 
saved  him  from  the  punishment  of  his  treachery. 

BOG,  marshy  land,  composed  of  a  substance  odled 
peat,  the  product  of  the  slow  decay  of  a  particular 
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class  of  plants  under  certain  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture.  Bogs  were  formerly  supposed  to 
owe  their  origin  to  the  destruction  of  forests,  and  in 
particular  to  the  obstruction  of  drainage  from  fallen 
trees,  causing  lodgments  of  water,  and  favouring  the 
growth  of  marsh  plants.  This  tiieory  can  only  be 
partially  true.  Fallen  trees  and  also  standing  roots 
are  frequently  foimd  in  a  state  of  great  preservation 
in  bogs,  but  the  agency  of  felled  trees  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bog  has  been  completely  disproved,  6  or 
7  feet  of  bog  being  fmmd  under  the  roots  of  re- 
maining trees,  showing  the  previous  formation  of  the 
bog.  The  process  of  bog  formation  is  thus  described : 
— ^When  a  shallow  pool  induces  the  formation  of 
aquatic  plants,  they  gradually  creep  in  from  the  bor- 
ders to  the  deeper  centre.  Mud  accumulates  round 
their  roots  and  stalks,  and  a  spongy  semi-fluid  mass 
is  formed,  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  moss,  par- 
ticularly Sphagnum,  which  now  begins  to  luxuriate, 
continually  absorbing  water,  and  shooting  out  new 
plants  above  as  the  old  decay  beneath;  these  are 
consequently  rotted,  and  compressed  into  a  solid 
substance,  gradually  replacing  the  water  by  a  mass 
of  vegetable  matter.  A  layer  of  clay,  frequently 
found  over  gravel,  assists  the  formation  of  bog  by  ito 
power  of  retaining  moisture.  When  the  subsoil  is 
very  retentive,  and  the  quantity  of  water  has  become 
excessive,  the  superincumbent  peat  has  sometunes 
burst  forth  and  floated  over  adjacent  lands.  This 
happened  on  Lord  O'Neill's  estate,  in  the  H.  of 
Ireland,  in  1885.  Quagmires  are  caused  by  the 
decay  of  the  roots  of  plants  underneath.  The  plants 
thus  detached  from  the  bottom,  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
are  kept  floating  in  moisture.  Elastic  under  light 
pressure,  they  yield  suddenly  to  the  weight  of  heavy 
bodies,  their  only  strength  consisting  in  the  inter- 
lacing of  their  decayed  fibres. 

Bogs  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes — ^red 
bogs,  or  peat  mosses,  and  black  bogs,  or  mountain 
mosses.  The  former  class  are  found  in  extensive 
plains  frequently  running  through  several  counties. 
The  Chatmoss  in  Lancash&e,  and  Sie  Allen  in  Ireland, 
are  examples  of  this  class.  Their  texture  is  light 
and  full  of  filaments,  and  is  formed  by  the  decav  of 
mosses  and  plants  of  different  kinds.  The  colour 
becomes  darker,  and  the  density  increases  with  the 
depth  of  the  bpg.  The  lower  parts,  being  more 
entirely  decayed,  approach  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
humus  than  the  upper  portion.  They  are  also  more 
carbonaceous,  and  consequently  more  valuable  for 
f ueL  The  depth  of  the  red  mosses  varies  from 
12  to  42  feet.  The  chief  reasons  of  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  this  class  of  bogs  are  the  adds 
in  which  the  plants  composing  them  abound,  and 
which  are  noxious  to  the  hi^er  orders  of  vegetation, 
and  the  drcumstanoe  that  the  decomposition  of  the 
plants  takes  place  under  water,  where  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
of  the  air,  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  power 
of  evolving  carbon  and  ammonia.  Black  bog  is 
formed  by  a  more  raind  decomposition  of  plants.  It 
is  heavier  and  more  homogeneous  in  quality.  It  is 
common  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  is  usually  found 
in  limited  and  detached  portions.  In  Ireland  these 
frequently  rest  on  a  calcareous  subsoil,  which  is  of 
great  value  for  reclaiming  them.  The  black  bog  is 
so  frenuently  found  at  high  elevations  that  its  re- 
clamation presents  considerable  difficulties,  but  when 
it  is  found  in  plains  or  gentle  indinatbns  it  may  be 
reclaimed  with  comparative  ease.  The  soil  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  being  shallow,  is  not  suited  for  ce- 
reals, but  if  the  mistaJce  of  sowing  these  is  avoided, 
they  may  be  made  into  good  pasture  land.  The  re- 
clamation of  the  extensive  red  bogs  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  espedally  in  Ireland,  whidi  has 


more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  of  them,  has 
long  occupied  attention ;  but  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment has  been  hindered  by  questions  of  land  tenure, 
disposal  of  capital,  and  other  difficulties  external  to 
the  practicability  of  the  desired  reformation.  Many 
extensive  experiments  have,  however,  been  made 
with  encouraging  success,  and  while  it  is  perhaps 
doubtful  how  far  reclamation  will  repay  the  im- 
mediate improver,  it  appears  from  a  national  point 
of  view  to  offer  undoubted  advantages. 

In  the  reclamation  of  bc^land  three  things  re- 
quire to  be  accomplished.  The  land  must  be  thor- 
oughly drained,  and  a  permanent  system  of  drainage 
established.  The  loose  and  spongy  soil  must  be 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mineral  matter 
to  give  the  requisite  firmness  to  its  texture,  and  to 
fertilize  its  superabundant  humus.  Proper  manures 
must  be  provided  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  nu- 
triment horn  the  new  soil,  and  a  rotation  of  crops 
suitable  for  bringing  it  into  permanent  condition 
adopted.  The  difficulties  of  reclamation  lie  chiefly 
in  Uie  first  and  second  of  these  requirements. 

When  the  bog  land  is  flat  there  is  often  consider- 
able difficulty  in  providing  main  drainage  with 
sufficient  inclination  to  cany  off  the  redundant  mois- 
ture. There  is  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  working 
deep  bogs,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  minor 
drams,  fnmi  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  soil  M^ 
horses,  and  even  ploughs  have  to  be  provided  with 
pattens  or  flat  boiuxls  to  prevent  them  from  sinking ; 
the  drains  ako,  from  the  yielding  nature  of  the  soil, 
are  apt  to  fill  up.  The  bog  is  sometimes  cut  up  at 
first  into  open  sections,  which  are  gradually  filled 
over  as  permanent  drains  are  established,  or  the 
minor  drains  are  cut  at  regular  intervals  in  the  form 
of  wedges,  narrowing  as  they  descend,  and  with  a 
shoulder  on  which  the  surface  turf  is  replaced.  These 
coverings,  however,  frequently  give  way.  Wedges 
of  earth  or  compressed  turf  are  sometimes  inserted 
to  keep  the  drams  open.  When  the  soU  is  stony  a 
permanent  drainage  is  sometimes  provided  by  raising 
the  stones  and  breaking  them  to  form  a  bed  of  gravel 
to  lay  in  the  furrows. 

The  materials  best  adapted  for  reclaiming  peat  are 
calcareous  earths,  limestone  gravd,  shell  marl,  and 
shell  sand.  Caustic  lime,  although  it  neutralizes 
the  adds  of  the  soil,  causes  too  rapid  a  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  matter.  These  materials  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  subsoil  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  the  labour  of  raising  them  from  Uie  sub- 
soil is  often  greater  than  that  of  bringing  them  from 
oUier,  espedally  from  adjacent  quarters. 

Paring  and  burning,  or  removing  a  portion  of  the 
peat  for  fuel,  when  the  subsoil  is  good,  are  other 
modes  of  facilitating  improvement.  The  limited  de- 
mand for  peat  fuel  prevents  the  latter  system  being 
carried  on  extensively.  Thoroughly  redaimed  bogs 
are  not  liable  to  revert  to  their  former  condition. 
For  further  particulars  of  redamation  see  Chatmoss. 

BOGATZKY,  Karl  Hbinbich  vox,  a  well-known 
Protestant  theological  writer,  bom  at  Tankowa, 
Sfleda,  1690 ;  died  at  HaUe,  1774.  His  prindpal 
works  are,  Tagliches  Schatz-Kastlein  der  Kinder 
Gottes,  published  in  1718,  Geistlieche  Gedichte,  in 
1749.  The  former  has  been  translated  into  English, 
and  is  well  known  by  the  title  of  Bogatzky's  Golden 
Treasury. 

BOGDANOWITCH,  Hippoltt  Fedebowitch, 
the  Russian  Anacreon,  was  bom  in  1743  at  Pere- 
wolotscfana^  in  White  Russia.  His  father  was  a 
physician.  He  was  designed  for  an  engineer,  went 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  engineering  to  Moscow 
in  1764,  and  entered  an  aoademv  there ;  but  the  sight 
of  a  splendid  play,  and  the  reading  of  Lomonoesow's 
poemS)  turned  his  inclination  to  poetry.    He  wished 
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to  become  an  actor,  but  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
Cheraskow,  dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose.  By 
his  advice  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  learning  foreign  languages.  He  gained 
patrons  and  friends,  and  in  1761  was  made  inspector 
in  the  University  of  Moscow,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lator in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1762 
he  travelled  with  Count  Beloselsky  as  secretary  of 
legation  to  Dresden,  where  he  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  poetry 
till  1768.  The  beautiful  pictures  in  the  gallery  of 
that  place  inspired  him  to  write  his  Psyche  (Du- 
schenka)f  which  appeared  in  1775,  and  fixed  his  fame 
on  a  lasting  foundation.  After  this  he  devoted  himself 
to  music  and  poetry,  in  solitary  study  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, till  Catharine  called  him  from  his  retirement. 
He  then  wrote  on  different  occasions  several  dra- 
matic and  historical  pieces.  In  1788  he  was  made 
president  of  the  imperial  archives.  In  1795  he  took 
leave  of  the  court,  and  lived  as  a  private  man  in 
Little  Russia.  Alexander  recalled  him  to  St.  Peters- 
bui^,  where  he  lived  till  1803.  He  was  as  remarkable 
for  modesty  as  for  gexdus,  and  a  man  of  childlike 
goodness  and  vivacity. 

BOGDO-OOLA,  or  Holt  Mount,  a  remarkable 
hill,  Russia^  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  near 
the  Aktuba,  and  14  miles  E.  of  Tchemoiarsk.  It  forms 
an  isolated  cone,  nearly  500  feet  high,  in  the  middle 
of  a  vast  steppe.  It  appears  to  rest  on  limestone, 
overlain  by  sandstone,  which  on  the  N.S.  side  rises  I 
perpendici^arly  like  a  wall,  and  is  cut  into  deep  clefts, 
frequented  by  innumerable  birds.  The  sandstone  is 
succeeded  by  alternate  red  and  white  layers  of  day 
and  sand,  which  have  a  very  singular  appearance. 
The  sunmiit  is  chiefly  composed  of  masses  of  rock- 
salt,  which  the  Kalmucks  account  for  by  saying  that 
the  Dalai-Lama  once  passed  a  night  on  the  hiU,  and 
when  dining  let  fall  a  grain  of  salt,  which  grew  up 
into  the  salt  cone.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
salt  lake  called  Bogdoin  Dabassu. 

BOGLIPOOR    See  Bhaoulpori. 

BOGODOUKHOFF,  or  Bohodoukhopp,  a  town 
of  Russia^  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  government  and  84  miles  N.w.  of  the  town  of 
ELharkov,  on  the  Merle.  It  has  a  trade  in  ox-hides 
and  goat-skins,  which  are  prepared  in  considerable 
quantity.     Pop.  9999. 

BOGOMILI,  or  Booomilbs,  a  sect  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Basil,  a  physician  of  Bulgaria, 
who  was  burned  alive  at  Constantinople  in  1118. 
The  name  of  the  sect  is  composed  of  two  Slavonic 
words  (bog.  Lord,  and  milvi,  have  mercy),  and  refers  to 
the  frequent  prayers  by  which  they  were  distin- 
guished. The  BogomiH  believed  that  God  had  two 
eons,  Saihaniel  and  Logos.  The  former  rebelled,  and 
created  the  material  world.  Qod  gave  life  to  man, 
but  he  was  left  under  the  control  of  Sathaniel  until 
the  coming  of  the  Logos.  The  law  was  consequently 
given  to  Moses  by  Sathaniel,  and  is  not  recognised 
by  the  Bogomili,  who  aocwt  of  the  Old  Testament 
only  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets.  The  Logos,  or 
Christ,  came  down  from  heaven  to  destroy  the  works 
of  SathanieL  He  banished  him  to  hell,  after  cutting 
off  four  letters  of  his  name,  and  he  is  since  known 
only  as  Satan.  This  sect,  which  held  many  other 
extravagancies,  continued  to  exist  for  about  a  cen- 
tury. They  practised  severe  ascetidsm,  rejected  the 
sacraments,  or  put  new  interpretations  on  them,  and 
made  frequent  prayers  both  by  day  and  night. 

BOGORODITZK,  a  town  of  Russia^  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  government  and  82 
miles  B.S.  of  the  town  of  Tula.  It  is  a  mean-looking 
place,  but  contains  three  churches  and  a  fine  palace. 
It  exports  grain,  flax,  and  honey  produced  in  the 
district.    Pop.  7290. 


BOCrOS,  a  people  of  Abyssinia,  occupying  a  dis- 
trict to  the  8.  of  the  Anseba^  to  the  e.  of  Habab  and 
Mensa,  and  to  the  N.  and  w.  of  Barca.  The  land  is 
intersected  by  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Anseba^  and  comprises  on  the  w.  the  elevated  and 
hilly  region  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Barca, 
and  on  the  E.  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  Mensa. 
The  climate  and  vegetation  are  similar  to  those  of 
Abyssinia.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  March  to 
September,  when  the  Anseba  overflows  its  banks  and 
fertilizes  the  valley  through  which  it  flows.  There 
is  a  great  variety  both  in  the  flora  and  the  fauna  of 
the  country.  Large  baobab-trees,  sycamores,  and 
tamarinds  overshadow  the  banks  of  the  Anseba^ 
which  are  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  num- 
ber of  Euphorbise  and  creeping-plants.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  to  be  found  rhinoceroses,  elephants, 
wild  boars,  buffalos,  antelopes,  lions,  leopards,  wild 
cats,  jackals,  wolves,  &c.,  in  great  numbers.  The 
pop.,  according  to  Miinzinger,  is  only  about  10,000, 
who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  and  cany  on  a  trade  with  the  neighbouring 
places  in  com,  butter,  ivory,  skins,  buffalo-horns, 
and  ostrich-feathers.  Their  language,  which  is  akin 
to  the  Agow,  is  called  by  themselves  Bel^  Their 
countenance  is  Greek  in  its  contour,  their  body  light, 
powerful,  and  well  formed ;  the  colour  of  their  skin 
dark  olive  brown ;  their  lips  are  thin,  the  cheek-bones 
not  prominent,  and  they  have  generally  bushy  whis- 
kers. The  patriarchal  institutions  of  the  Bogos 
are  peculiar.  The  members  of  each  union  of  families 
are  pledged  to  apprehend  any  one  of  their  number 
who  is  charged  wi^  the  commission  of  a  crime.  The 
laws  relating  to  dowries,  inheritance,  and  murder 
are  regularly  codified.  The  religion  is  the  Christian, 
but  Mohammedanism,  which  is  increasing,  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  adherents. 

BOGOTA  (formerly  SarUa  Ft  de  Bogatd),  a  city  of 
South  America,  capital  of  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada, the  seat  of  government,  and  of  an  archbishopric; 
lat  4"  35'  48"  N.;  Ion.  74"  13'  46"  w.  It  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  plain,  8863  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the 
foot  of  two  lofty  mountains,  with  a  delightful  though 
moist  climate,  resembling  a  perpetual  autunm;  the 
temperature  rarely  exceeding  59°  Fah.  Seen  from 
a  distance,  it  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
rising  in  Uie  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  but  regular,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  many  of  them  having  a  stream  of  water 
flowing  down  the  middle.  They  are  all  paved,  and 
have  footpaths,  but  are  indifferently  l^hted;  and, 
there  being  no  common-sewers,  are  often  in  a  filthy 
state.  The  principal  street,  CJaUt  JUal,  is  very  hand- 
some, terminating  at  one  end  in  a  square,  formed  by 
the  palace  of  the  president,  the  cathedral,  the  custom- 
house, &C.  There  are  several  other  squares  besides, 
of  inferior  pretensions,  though  spacious,  and  all  orna- 
mented with  foimtaina.  Bogota  being  subject  to 
earthquakes,  the  houses  are  low,  and  strongly  built; 
few  of  them  exceeding  two  stories  in  height.  They 
are  constructed  of  sun-dried  brick,  white-washed, 
and  tiled,  without  chimneys,  stoves  only  being  used. 
Traffic  is  carried  on  in  the  streets  by  mules,  no 
vehicles  of  any  kind  being  employed.  The  religious 
structures  of  the  city  are  disproportionately  numer- 
ous, there  being  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  churches, 
a  cathedral,  nine  monasteries,  and  three*  nunneries. 
The  churches,  though  gorgeouisly  adorned  interiorly, 
display  more  splendour  than  taste.  Bogota  contains 
a  university,  three  colleges,  most  of  the  professors  in 
which  are  monks  or  priests;  a  school  of  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  a  Lancastexian  school,  a  national  aca- 
demy, a  public  library,  an  observatory,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  a  well-attended  theatre.  A  bank  was 
established  in  1870  with  a  capital  of  250,000  doUazs. 
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The  inhabitaals,  moetly  Creolefl,  «re  described  as  a 
mild,  polite,  and  cheexfal  people.  The  ^women  are 
reputed  handsome,  with  fair  and  dear  complexionB, 
and  Spanish  physiognomy.  The  market  is  well  tap- 
plied  with  provisionB  of  every  kind,  and  with  fnuts 
and  vegetables,  the  former  including  Btrawberries, 
pine-apples,  peaches,  &c  The  trade  of  Bogota  is 
very  considerable,  and  wiU  probably  be  much  in- 
creased on  the  completion  of  ^e  road  now  in  progress 
to  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  soap,  doth,  leather,  and 
predous  metal,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  great 
importance.  Bogotil  was  founded  in  1538  by  Quesada^ 
and  made  an  arohbif^opric  in  1561.  It  rapidly  in- 
creased  in  size,  importance,  and  population,  and  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of  New 
Granada.  Lti  1811  it  was  the  seat  of  the  congress 
which,  following  the  example  of  Venezuela,  pro- 
claimed the  republic  on  the  12th  of  November. 
Bogotl^  was  taken  by  the  Spanish  party  under  Morillo 
in  1816,  but  relieved  by  Bolivar  in  August,  1819,  and 
soon  after  became  the  capital  of  the  United  Republic 
of  Colombia,  till  the  partition  of  the  latter  into  three 
states  in  1881.  Since  1868  it  has  been  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia  or  New  Granada 
Pcm.  40,000. 

!BOGUE,  David,  the  originator  of  the  London 
MiBsionaiT  Society,  was  bom  at  Hallydown,  Berwidc- 
shire,  on  IJbe  18th  February,  1750;  died  25th  October, 
1 825.  After  the  usual  course  of  study  at  Edinburgh, 
he  was  licensed  as  a  preadier  in  connection  with  tiie 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  1771  he  removed  to  London, 
and  was  for  sometime  employed  as  usher  in  an  aca- 
demy, and  afterwards  beoone  minister  of  an  Inde- 
pesaient  chapel  at  Gosport.  In  1780  he  became  tutor 
to  an  establishment  for  directing  the  studies  of  young 
men  destined  for  the  ministry  in  the  Independent 
communion.  Though  employed  with  the  details  of 
what  most  men  would  have  feh  as  a  full  occupation 
of  their  time,  he  now  began  the  formation  of  a  grand 
missionary  scheme,  which  afterwards  resulted  in  the 
London  Missionary  Sodety.  The  influence  which 
the  establishment  of  this  institution  had  on  the  public 
mind  was  great,  and  the  springing  up  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  and  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  at  short  intervals,  proves  how  much  good 
was  effected  by  the  impetus  it  imparted.  In  the 
establishitient  <k  both  of  these  he  took  an  active  part^ 
contributing  to  the  latter  body  the  first  of  a  series  of 
publicationa  which  have  been  of  great  use.  In  the 
year  1796  Mr.  Bogue  was  called  upon  to  show 
whether  he  was  suifidently  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  to  enable  him  to  fbrsake  home  and  the 
comforts  of  dvilized  sodety,  to  devote  himself  to  its 
sacred  cause.  The  call  was  made  by  Robert  Haldane, 
of  Airdrie,  who  sdd  his  estate  to  furnish  funds  for  the 
enterprise.  Their  design  was,  in  conjunction  with 
two  divines,  iHio  had  recently  left  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  become  Independent  minis- 
ters, to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  natives  of  India,  and 
to  form  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  fellow- 
labouren  in  the  same  fidd.  The  names  of  the  two 
other  ministers  who  intended  to  join  in  this  enterprise 
were  tiie  Rev.  Gk«viUe  Ewing  of  Glasgow  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Innes  of  Edinburgh.  But  the  design  was 
frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  refused  their  sanction  to  the  undertaking, 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  in  as  far  as  the  misnonaries 
were  oonoemed;  for  a  massacre  of  Europeans  took 
place  at  the  Spot  where  it  was  intended  the  mission 
should  have  been  established,  from  which  these 
Christian  labourers  oould  scarcely  have  hc^wd  to 
escMe.  In  1815  Mr.  Bogue  received  the  diploma 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  senatus  aoademicus 
of  Tale  CoUflge,  North  America.    His  zeal  for  the 


cause  of  missions,  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his 
life,  continued  to  the  last:  he  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  died  in  the  cause.  He  annually  nuide  tours  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  in  behalf  of  the  mis- 
sionary sodety;  and  it  was  on  a  journey  of  this  kind, 
in  which  he  had  been  requested  to  assist  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Sussex  Auxiliary  Sodety,  that  he  took  iU  at 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Groulty  of  Brighton,  and 
died  after  a  short  illness.  The  only  works  of  any 
extent  for  whidi  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Bogue  are,  An  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament;  Discounes  on  the  Millennium; 
and  a  History  of  Dissenters,  whidi  he  undertook  in 
conjunction  with  his  pupil  and  friend  Dr.  Bennet 
The  first  of  these  has  been  translated  into  the  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanidi  languages,  and  has 
been  widely  circulated  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

BOGUSLAWSKI,  Palx  Hknrt  Louib  of,  an 
eminent  astronomer,  bom  in  1789  at  Magdeburg; 
died  1850.  He  was  educated  in  the  cathedral  sdiool 
of  Magdebuig,  and  early  displayed  a  particular 
turn  for  astronomical  pursuits.  In  1806  he  served 
for  a  short  time  in  the  army.  The  comet  of  1807 
gave  him  the  first  opportunity  of  making  special 
observations.  In  1809,  having  been  appointed  bom- 
bardier in  the  Silesian  Artillery  Brigade,  he  passed 
his  examination  in  Berlin  with  so  much  distinction 
that  he  was  named  lieutenant,  and  remained  in 
attendance  on  the  general  military  sdiool  in  Berlin, 
where  he  took  part  in  Bode's  oiMKrvations  on  the 
great  comet.  l%e  campaigns  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence procured  him,  throu^  his  connection  with 
Bode,  access  to  the  best  observatories  and  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers. 
At  the  battle  of  Pima  he  was  wounded,  and  carried 
prisoner  to  Pima.  Having  soon  obtained  his  liberty, 
he  joined  his  corps  at  Erfurt  Hia  military  career 
terminated  at  the  battie  of  Waterioo,  "vriiere,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  supervening  weakness  in  his  eyesight^ 
he  became  unfit  for  further  active  service.  He  a&r- 
wards  turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,  and  in 
course  of  time  his  eyedght  was  completdy  restored. 
His  love  for  astronomy  had  always  remained,  thou^ 
he  had  wanted  proper  opportunity  for  cultivating  it; 
but  in  1829,  on  resuming  his  rendence  in  Bredau, 
his  studies  again  took  that  direction,  and  he  became 
first  conservator  and  then  director  of  the  observatory. 
By  his  discovery,  in  1834,  of  the  comet  named  after 
him,  and  his  observations  on  Satum*s  rings,  and  the 
comets  of  Biela,  Endce,  Halley,  Ac,  he  rendered  im- 
portant serrioes.  As  no  chair  was  connected  with 
his  pomtion  at  the  observatory,  he  at  first  merely 
delivered  popular  lectures.  A  regular  professonhip, 
however,  was  given  him  in  1886.  As  a  writer  he 
made  himself  Imown  by  the  publication  of  the  Uranns 
(vols.  L-iii,  GlQ^Mi,  1846-48). 

BOHEMIA,  BoHVEK  (andently  Bbhetm),  received 
its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Gallic  origin,  the  Boii,  who 
were  expelled  by  the  Marcomans  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era;  the  latter  were  in  turn 
obliged  to  give  place  to  the  Grermans,  and  these  to 
the  Czedis,  a  people  of  Slavonic  origin,  who  had  estab- 
lished themsdves  in  Bohemia  by  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  who  still  retain  poasesmon  of  it. 
The  country  was  at  first  divided  into  numerous  prin- 
dpalities,  whidi  were  temporarily  united  into  a 
monarchy  in  627  under  Samo,  but  the  work  of  this 
prince  did  not  survive  himself.  Charlemagne  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  Bohemia  without  permanent 
result,  although  he  suooeeded  in  rendering  it  tribu- 
tary; and  the  Emperor  Louis  had  his  army  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Bohemians  in  849.  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  Bohemia  in  the  reign  of  Borxwog 
I.  (894-902),  a  descendant  of  Praemyal,  a  race  which 
hdd  sway  in  Bohemia  for  about  six  oanturiea  (722- 
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1306).  In  1092  Bohemia  was  finally  recognized  as 
a  kingdom  imder  Wratislas  II.  Up  to  1230  the 
monarchy  was  elective  and  then  became  hereditary; 
the  right  of  election,  however,  was  suspended,  not 
abrogated.  The  monarchs  received  investiture  from 
the  German  emperor,  held  one  of  the  great  offices  in 
the  imperial  court,  and  were  recognized  as  among 
the  seven  electors  of  the  empire.  Separated  from 
Germany,  however,  by  a  rampart  of  mountains,  by 
origin,  language,  and  national  customs,  the  Bohemians 
kept  aloof  from  the  general  politics  of  the  empire, 
and  their  kings  frequently  received  dispensations 
from  attending  the  diet.  The  government  bore 
more  resembluice  to  that  of  PoUmd  than  to  the 
feudal  system.  The  peasantry  were  in  a  state  of 
villenage,  but  there  was  a  nimierous  and  powerful 
nobility,  the  diet  assembled  frequently  and  the  nobles 
came  anned  to  defend  their  rights.  The  royal 
authority  was  also  limited  by  the  coronation  oath. 

Bohemia  was  frequently  at  war  with  Poland,  the 
emperor,  or  some  of  the  surrounding  states;  it  was 
successively  united  and  disunited  with  Hungary, 
Silesia,  Moravia,  &;c.,  according  to  the  course  of  wars 
and  alliances.  Ottokar  II.  (1253-1278)  had  extended 
his  conquests  almost  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic, 
when  he  lost  them  and  his  life  in  contest  with 
Rudolph,  the  founder  of  the  too  successful  house  of 
Hapsbuig.  His  grandson  Wenceslas  III.  was  assas- 
sinated at  Olmiitz,  and  with  him  closed  the  dynasty 
of  Przemysl.  The  house  of  Luxemburg  succeeded 
in  1310,  and  governed  Bohemia  till  1437.  Under 
Charles  IV.  (1346-1878),  who  also  held  the  sceptre  of 
the  German  Empire,  Bohemia  prospered,  and  advanced 
in  civilization  and  sdenoe.  Towards  the  close  of  this 
second  dynasty  civil  wars  were  excited  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  doctrines  of  Huss  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  followers.  These  wars  were  protracted 
by  the  genius  of  John  Ziska,  the  leader  of  the 
Hussites,  a  man  who,  although  deprived  of  sight,  has 
for  military  genius  been  compared  to  Hannibal. 
Ziska  never  was  defeated,  and  his  success  inspired  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  in  his  followers.  He  has  been 
called  the  inventor  of  the  modem  art  of  fortification, 
and  by  his  skill  in  this  art  he  made  Mount  Tabor  an 
impregnable  fortress.  After  the  death  of  Ziska  the 
moderate  party  of  the  Hussites,  who  were  called 
Oallixtines,  from  their  insisting  on  the  retention  of 
the  sacramental  cup,  of  which  the  Catholic  priests 
deprive  the  laity,  united  with  the  Catholics,  and 
Sigismund  was  acknowledged  king  in  1433.  The 
condition  oi  this  compact  being  ill  observed,  Geoi^ 
Podiebrad,  a  nobleman  of  the  reformed  party,  was 
by  them  elected  king  in  1458.  On  his  de&th  in 
1471  they  chose  Wladislas,  son  of  Cassimir,  king  of 
Poland,  who  also  obtained  the  crown  of  Himgary. 
His  son  Louis  lost  both  crowns  with  his  life  in  the 
battle  of  Mohacz  against  the  Turks,  and  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  became  in  1527  sovereign  of  both  king- 
doms. Bohemia  then  lost  its  nationality,  being  de- 
clared hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria.  Its  sub- 
sequent history  pertains  to  that  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  It  was  desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years' 
war,  and  has  often  suffered  from  religious  persecu- 
tions, by  which,  indeed,  the  reformed  faith  was 
almost  entirely  suppressed  in  it.  The  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  gave  some  protection  to  the  Protestants. 

In  1848,  when  Europe  was  convulsed  with  revolu- 
tionary movements,  a  momentary  attempt  was  made 
to  assert  the  ancient  independence  of  Bohemia  against 
the  Austrian  dominion;  a  conflict  took  place  between 
the  army  and  the  people,  Prague  was  bombarded,  and 
the  insurrection  suppreraed. 

The  Ejngdom  of  Bohemia  is  bounded  on  the  s.w. 
by  Bavaria,  on  the  K.w.by  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  NJB.  by  the  Prussian'provinoe  of  Silesia^  and  on  the 


8.E.by  Moravia  and  the  archduchy  of  Austria.  It  con- 
tains 20,223  square  miles,  and  has  5,140,144  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  above  three-fifths  are  Czechs,  nearly 
90,000  Jews,  and  more  than  2,000,000  are  Grennans. 
Tlie  prevailing  religion  is  the  Boman  Catholic;  other 
sects,  however,  are  tolerilted.  The  language  of  the 
country  is  Bohemian,  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic:  in 
some  districts,  and  in  ^most  of  the  cities,  Gierman  is 
spoken.  Bohemia  is  surrounded  on  aJll  sides  by 
mountains,  is  covered  with  large  forests  and  con- 
siderable ponds.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  reckoned 
at  20,000.  Its  plains  are  remarkably  fertile.  The 
largest  rivers  are  the  Elbe  and  the  Moldau.  All 
sorts  of  grain,  flax,  hops  (the  best  in  Europe),  and 
fruits  are  exported.  Wine  is  not  abundant,  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Melnik  is  of  pretty  good  quality. 
The  raising  of  sheep,  horses,  swine,  and  poultiy  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  mines  yield 
silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  garnets  and  other  precious 
stones,  iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  uranium,  and  tungsten, 
antimony,  vitriol,  alum,  calamine,  sulphur,  plumbago, 
and  coal  in  abundance.  There  are  also  numerous 
mineral  springs,  but  little  salt. 

The  industry  of  Bohemia,  favoured  by  its  central 
situation,  has  long  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant governments  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Spin- 
ning and  weaving  are  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
northern  and  south-eastern  districts;  manufactures 
of  lace,  ribbons,  metal  and  wood  work,  chemical  pro- 
ducts, and  other  branches  of  skilled  industry,  are 
also  largely  developed.  Pottery,  porcelain,  glass- 
ware, cutting  of  precious  stones  give  employment  to 
many  hands.  The  glass-ware  of  Bohemia  alone, 
which  is  known  all  over  Europe,  employs  50,000 
workers.  The  annual  exports  are  nearly  £2,000,000; 
imports  over  £1,500,000.  Bohemia  contains,  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Prague,  thirteen  circles,  governed  by 
officers  appointed  yearly.  The  largest  towns  are 
Prague,  Pilsen,  Reidienbei^,  Budweis,  Smichow,  and 
Warnsdorf.  For  internal  intercourse  there  are  ex- 
cellent highways,  extending  10,000  miles,  and  several 
important  lines  of  railway  leading  both  s.i.  to  Vienna 
and  y.w.  towards  Dresden. 

The  Bohemians  of  all  ranks  are  distinguished  for 
public  spirit.  Among  their  public  establishments  for 
education  are  a  university,  three  theological  aca- 
demies, twenty-three  gymnasiums,  and  3851  schools. 
The  number  of  students  attending  the  University  of 
Prague  in  1869-70  was  1710. 

BOHEMIAN  BBETHREN,  thenameof  a  Chris- 
tian sect  which  arose  in  Bohemia  about  tiie  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  from  the  remains  of  the 
stricter  sort  of  Hussites.  Dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
vances towards  Popery,  by  which  the  Calixtines 
had  made  themselves  the  ruling  party  in  Bohemia, 
they  refused  to  receive  the  compactSj  as  they  were 
called,  that  is,  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
that  party  and  the  council  at  Basel  (30th  November, 
1433),  and  began  about  1457,  under  the  direction 
of  a  clergyman,  Michael  Bradatz,  to  form  them- 
selves into  separate  parishes,  to  hold  meetings  of 
their  own,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  Hussites  by  the  name  of  Brothers^  or 
Brothers*  Union;  but  they  were  often  confounded  by 
their  opponents  with  the  Waldenses  and  Picards,  and 
on  account  of  their  seclusion  were  called  Cavem-kaun' 
tera  (Orvbenheimer),  Amidst  the  hardships  and  op- 
pressions which  they  suffered  from  the  Calixtines  and 
Catholics  without  making  any  resistance,  their  num- 
bers increased  so  much,  through  their  constancy  in 
their  belief  and  the  purity  of  their  morals,  that 
in  1500  their  parishes  amounted  to  200,  most  of 
which  had  chapels  belonging  to  them.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  their  religious  belief  are  seen  in  their  con- 
fessions of  faith,  especially  their  opinions  with  regard 
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to  the  Lord's  supper.  They  rejected  the  idea  of 
tranaubstantiatioii,  and  admitted  only  a  mystical 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  In  other 
points  they  took  the  Scriptures  aa  the  ground  of 
their  doctrines  throughout,  and  for  this,  but  more 
especially  for  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  their 
churches,  received  the  approbation  of  the  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  constitution  of  theirs 
was  framed  according  to  the  accounts  which  remain 
of  the  oldest  apostolic  churches.  They  aimed  at  re- 
storing the  primitive  purity  of  Christianity  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  vicious  from  their  communion,  and 
by  TnivlriTig  three  degrees  of  excommunication,  as  well 
as  by  the  careful  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  members  of  their  society  into  three 
classes — ^the  beginners,  the  proficients,  and  the  per- 
fect. Their  strict  system  of  superintendence,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  minute  details  of  domestic  life,  did 
much  towards  promoting  this  object.  To  carry  on 
their  system,  they  had  a  multitude  of  officers  of  dif- 
ferent degrees ;  viz.  ordaining  bishops,  seniors,  and 
conseniors,  presbyters  or  preachers,  deafx>ns,  cediles, 
and  acolytes,  among  whom  the  management  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  moral,  and  civil  afifairs  of  the  commu- 
nity was  distributed.  Their  first  bishop  received 
his  ordination  from  a  Waldensian  bishop,  though 
their  churches  held  no  communion  with  ihe  Wal- 
denses  in  Bohemia.  They  were  destined,  however, 
to  experience  a  like  fate  with  that  oppressed  sect. 
When,  in  conformity  with  their  principle  of  not  per- 
forming military  service,  they  refused  to  take  up  arms 
in  the  Smalkaldic  war  against  the  Protestants,  Fer- 
dinand took  their  churches  from  them,  and  in 
1548, 1000  of  their  society  retired  into  Poland  and 
Prussia,  where  they  first  settled  in  Marienwerder. 
The  agreement  which  they  concluded  at  Sendomir, 
14th  April,  1570,  with  the  Polish  Lutherans  and 
Calvimstic  churches,  and  still  more  the  Dissenters' 
Peace  Act  of  the  Polish  Convention,  1572,  obtained 
toleration  for  them  in  Poland,  where  they  united 
more  closely  with  the  Calvinists  under  the  persecti- 
tions  of  the  Swedish  Sigismund,  and  have  continued 
in  this  connection  to  the  present  day. 

Their  brethren  who  remained  in  Moravia  and  Bo- 
hemia recovered  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  under 
Maximilian  II.,  and  had  their  chief  residence  at  Ful- 
neck  in  Moravia,  and  hence  have  been  called  Mo- 
ravian Brethren.  The  issue  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
war,  which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for  the  Pro- 
testants, occasioned  the  entire  destruction  of  their 
churches,  and  their  last  bishop,  Comenius,  who  had 
rendered  important  services  in  the  education  of 
youth,  was  compelled  to  flee.  From  this  time  they 
made  frequent  emigrations,  the  most  important  of 
which  took  place  in  1722,  and  occasioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  churches  of  the  Brethren  by 
Count  Zinzendorf.  Although  the  old  Bohemian 
Brethren  must  be  regarded  as  now  extinct,  this 
society  will  ever  deserve  remembrance,  as  a  quiet 
guardian  of  Christian  truth  and  piety,  in  times  just 
emerging  from  the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages;  as 
a  promoter  of  pure  morals,  such  as  the  reformers  of 
the  sixteenth  century  were  unable  to  establish  in 
their  churches ;  and  as  the  parent  of  the  esteemed 
and  widely  extended  association  of  the  United 
Brethren,  whose  constitution  has  been  modelled 
after  theirs. 

BOHEMIAN  AND  BAVARIAN  FOREST. 
From  the  Fichtelgebirge  southward  towards  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ilz  and  the  Danube,  extends  a  ridge  of 
mountains  called  the  Bohmerwald  or  the  Bohemian 
Foretty  in  ancient  times  a  part  of  the  SUva  Ilercynia, 
the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  the  Arbor  (4320  feet 
high),  Rachel,  and  others.  It  separates  Bavaria  from 
Bohemia^    The  great  abundance  of  wood  has  occa- 


sioned the  establishment  of  many  glass-houses,  forges, 
&c.,  in  this  r^on.  The  inhabitants  have  acquired, 
in  their  seclusion  from  the  world,  many  characteris- 
tic virtues  and  vices. 

BOHEMIAN  LANGUAGE.  The  Czechish  (Bo- 
hemian) dialect  was  the  first  of  the  Slavonic  idioms 
which  was  cultivated  scientifically.  .  This  dialect  is 
spoken  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  with  slight  variations 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  in  half  of  Hungary,  and  in  Sla- 
vonia.  That  the  Czechish  has  been  widely  spread  as 
a  dialect  of  the  Slavonian  is  proved,  as  well  by  its 
antiquity  and  ^  degree  of  cultivation,  as  by  tiie  ex- 
tent of  tiie  countries  whose  national  language  it  is. 

The  Bohemian  has  a  wonderful  facility  for  form- 
ing new  derivatives  from  native  roote.  Thus,  from 
the  single  radical  word  hyti  (his)  there  are  more  than 
110  derivatives;  from  the  radical  word  dige  st  (i  read 
like  ea),  signifying  it  happens^  there  are  more  than 
ninety-five,  without  reckoning  the  frequentative 
verbs,  verbal  substantives,  and  adjectives.  By  the 
simple  prefixing  of  the  letters  a,  w,  v,  z,  the  verb 
acquires  a  different  signification;  that  is,  s-razyti, 
v-raeytif  w-rasyti,  convey  the  meanings  to  beat  doirt*, 
to  beat  offy  to  beaJt  in.  Hence  this  language  has 
formed,  from  native  roots,  all  the  scientific  terms  of 
theology,  jurisprudence,  and  philosophy,  and  with 
every  new  invention  can  be  further  developed. 

If  one  compares  the  Bohemian  radical  words  with 
the  analogous  terms  in  other  languages,  he  will  be 
astonished  at  the  number  of  inflections  and  deriva- 
tions by  which  the  language  of  the  Czechi  is  distin- 
guished. A  great  part  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
receives  new  forms  and  additions  rests  upon  its  mani- 
fold declensions,  and  its  numerous  tenses  and  parti- 
ciples. In  this  respect  the  Bohemian  and  other  Sla- 
vonic languages  excel  those  of  all  other  modem  na- 
tions, and  equal  the  Latin  or  Greek.  The  participles 
give  them  a  great  deal  of  pliability,  as  they  imite  in 
themselves  the  advantage  of  verbs  and  adjectives  by 
denoting,  as  verbal  adjectives,  at  onoe  the  quality  of 
the  thing  and  the  determination  of  the  time,  saving 
,thus  the  use  of  the  relatives  whichy  tpho,  cw,  and  the 
prepositions  after,  since,  &a,  by  which  periods  become 
so  dragging:  hence  its  conciseness. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  great  variety  of  diminu- 
tives, by  which  not  only  small,  but  agreeable  and 
dear  objects  are  designated;  also  the  ways  of  express- 
ing concisely  the  frequent  naming  of  a  thing;  for 
instance,  Frantiskowati  te  {a  read  as  ah),  to  use  fre- 
quently the  name  Francis;  macechowati  ae,  to  use  fre- 
quently the  name  step-mother.  It  possesses  also  the 
patronymic  nouns;  for  instance,  kralowee,  the  king's 
son.  It  indicates  concisely  that  an  action  is  com- 
pleted; as  dopaati,  to  write  to  an  end.  It  contains 
the  inceptive  verbs;  for  example,  hrbatjtn,  I  am  be- 
coming hunchbacked;  and  many  others. 

The  Bohemian  language,  moreover,  has  much  ex- 
pressiveness and  energy,  as  it  is  not  weakened  by  a 
number  of  articles,  auxiliary  words,  conjunctions,  and 
words  of  transition,  but  is  able  to  represent  the  ob- 
jects of  imagination,  of  passion,  and  all  the  higher 
emotions  of  Uie  poet  and  orator,  in  a  quick,  vigorous, 
and  lively  manner ;  by  its  brevity,  heaping  together 
the  most  significant  words,  and  arranging  the  con- 
nection of  the  parts  of  speech  according  to  the  degree 
of  feeling  to  be  expressed,  so  as  to  give  the  style 
spirit  and  energy,  or  gentleness  and  equability.  The 
Bohemian  designates  many  objects  by  the  imitation 
of  natural  sounds.  Thus  the  names  of  many  animals 
are  taken  from  their  voices,  as  bnUa,  the  turkey; 
kachna,  the  duck.  Many  planto  are  named  from 
their  effects,  as  bolehlavo,  hemlock  (from  headache). 
The  conciseness  of  the  language  is  increased  by  the 
absence  of  auxiliaries  in  the  greater  part  of  the  verln. 
The  preterites,  in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural, 
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escpress  a  meaning  still  further  condensed,  as  the 
variation  in  the  lart  syllable  is  made  to  designate  the 
sex ;  for  example,  jaao^,  pscUa,  paalo,  he,  she,  it  has 
written ;  ptali^  pialy,  pacUa,  they  have  written.  In 
like  manner  iixe  Bohemian  saves  many  prepositions 
and  mnch  circumlocution  of  other  kinds,  by  the  use 
of  the  inHrtanental  agreeing  with  the  Latin  ablative; 
for  instance,  aeeer^m  mece  fUawu  mu  a£  al  (t  read  like 
U\  with  a  blow  of  the  sword  he  has  cut  off  his  head. 
This  language  is,  therefore,  very  well  fitted  for  the 
translation  of  the  Latin  classics.  By  the  use  of  the 
past  participle  active  the  Bohemian  can  designate,  as 
well  as  the  Greek,  who  has  really  performed  the  action 
contained  in  the  predicate  of  the  accessory  clause, 
which  the  Latin,  with  its  ablative  absolute,  or 
participle  passive,  must  leave  always  undefined  and 
dubious.  Every  notion,  moreover,  is  expressed  by  a 
peculiar  word ;  for  example,  the  verbs  ^ti,  itrJMUiy 
hrdgeti,  rezati,  denote  to  cut  with  the  scissors,  with 
the  sickle,  with  the  knife,  and  with  the  scythe.  Li 
the  subtlety  of  grammatical  structure  the  Bohemian 
is  Uke  the  Greek,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the 
Latin  and  other  languages.  Jn  speaking  of  two 
hands-,  two  eyes,  &c.,  the  dual  number  is  used ;  for 
example,  rvce,  oeif  Ac  The  language  is  also  capable 
of  expressing  the  idea  of  duration,  referring  to  an 
indefinite  past  time,  like  the  Greek  aorist;  for  in- 
stance, kupowal  dum,  ale  nekaupil  ho,  he  was  engaged 
in  buying  the  house,  and  did  not  buy  it.  The  Un- 
guage  affords  several  preterite  tenses,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished with  great  subtlety,  as  kaupil^  he  has 
bought  once ;  Icupowal,  he  had  purchased  for  a  long 
time;  kupotodtoalf  he  had  purchased  formerly  severed 
times;  hipoiodwdtoal,  he  seldom  had  purchased  in 
foimer  times ;  where,  by  adding  the  auxiliary  verb 
hylf  a  time  still  longer  passed  may  be  expressed, 
though  this  is  very  seldom  used;  for  instance,  byl 
kupowduxdf  he  had  purchased  in  times  long  past. 
Another  advantage  of  the  language  consists  in  the 
many  future  tenses  by  which  the  Bohemian  denotes 
not  only  the  time  but  also  the  duration,  and  the  more 
or  less  frequent  repetition  of  the  action;  for  instance. 
I-au^'m,  I  shall  purchase  once;  Imdu  hupow<Uiy  I  shall 
be  purchasing  for  a  long  time ;  hudu  kupoiodwati,  I 
shall  purchase  several  times ;  and  budu  kupowdvKttif 
I  shall  be  purchasing  very  often.  Not  less  manifold 
in  signification,  and  equally  subtle  in  the  determina- 
tion of  time,  are  the  participles  and  the  participial 
constructions.  The  determination  of  the  sex  and  the 
number  by  the  final  syllable  of  the  participle  gives 
the  Czechish  language  no  small  advantage  over 
others.  The  small  connective  particles  of  speech  the 
Bohemian  has  in  common  with  the  Greek.  The 
Greek  aUa,  men,  gar,  de,  U,  &a,  agree  with  the 
Bohemian  tie  pak,  tDtak,  li,  z,  V;  only  the  three  latter 
are  always  affixed  to  a  word.  Finally,  the  free,  un- 
restrained arrangement  of  the  words  contributes 
much  to  perspicuity,  as  the  Bohemian  is  less  fettered 
than  any  of  the  other  modem  languages  to  a  particu- 
lar construction. 

By  a  happy  mixture  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and 
by  a  combination  of  the  latter  favourable  for  the 
pronxmciation,  the  language  has  also  much  euphony, 
though  many  call  it  rough  on  account  of  the  r  (read 
rah) ;  but  the  sound  of  entire  words,  not  that  of  the 
single  letters  which  compose  them,  determines  the 
roughness  or  smoothness  of  their  pronunciation.  The 
terminations  of  the  various  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions are  mostly  vowels,  or  the  smoother  consonants. 
In  general,  the  Bohemian  has  a  natural  melody  like 
that  of  the  Greek,  for  the  tongue  stops  longer  on  a 
syllable  containing  a  long  vowel,  A,i,j,  u,  y,  than  on 
one  containing  a  short  voweL  The  Bohemian  alpha- 
bet consists  of  forty-two  letters,  expressing  a  great 
variety  of  sounds.     The  English  sound  of  U  the 


Bohemian  expresses  with  c,  the  English  y  with  j/, 
the  ah  with  aa  or  a,  the  Italian  ee  or  ci  with  c  modi- 
fied, the  French  gt  and  gi  with  the  z,  the  Italian  u 
with  the  y,  the  gn  with  the  n,  the  English  w  with 
the  w,  particularly  at  the  end  of  words.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  combinations  of  difficult  consonants  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Slavonic  idioms,  and  these  may 
be  softened  by  the  freedom  of  construction  which  the 
language  allows.  In  musical  value  Bohemian  comes 
next  to  Italian.  Language  has  much  influence  on 
the  development  of  national  music,  and  the  native 
opera  flourishes  in  Bohemia^  while  Bohemian  singers 
are  known  throughout  Europe. 

BOHEMIAN  LITERATURE  has  five  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  the  mythological  times  to  1 409. 
It  is  certain  that,  among  tiie  Slavonian  tribes,  the 
Gzechi  were  the  fiirst  who  cultivated  and  fixed  their 
language.  (See  Slavonians,  Slavonic  Lanouaos.) 
It  affords  no  written  docimients  of  remote  antiquity, 
unless  we  believe  the  Runic  characters  to  have  been 
in  use  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  language  of  that  period  was 
similar  to  the  present  from  the  names  of  the  gocls, 
dukes,  rivers,  cities,  mountains  which  have  been  pre- 
served, such  as  Perun,  Przemysl,  Borzwog,  Wltawa^ 
Bila,  Praha,  Tetin,  Krkonose.  The  Slavonian  apostie 
Method,  and  the  philosopher  Constantine,  called 
CyrU,  znade  the  Slavonians  in  Moravia  acquainted 
with  Christianity.  From  thence  it  penetrated  under 
Duke  Borzwog  to  Bohemia,  and  thus  the  people  of 
this  country  received  the  Grseoo-Slavonic  ritual  in 
the  year  8l5.  The  same  Constantine  invented  for 
the  sounds  of  the  Slavonic  language  the  Cyrillo- 
Slavonic  alphabet,  borrowed  mostly  from  the  Greek. 
In  later  times  the  Glagolitic  alphabet  sprang  up,  of 
which,  however,  less  use  was  made.  When  the 
Latin  church  supplanted  the  Greek  in  Moravia, 
Bohemia^  and  Pannonia,  the  Latin  alphabet  came 
also  into  use  instead  of  the  Cyrillic.  In  Bohemia 
the  Cyrillic  character  was  in  use  only  with  the  monks 
of  Sazawa,  who  observed  the  Slavonic  ritual.  As 
the  Latins  endeavoured  to  annihilate  all  the  writings 
of  the  old  ritual,  and  the  Slavonic  language  was,  in 
many  cases,  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Latin,  Bo- 
hemian literature  suffered  incalculable  injury ;  hence 
we  possess  from  the  earlier  centuries  but  a  few  insig- 
nificant remains  in  the  characters  above-mentioned. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  Bohemians  had  a  school  at 
Kudet,  in  which  they  learned  Latin.  Their  most 
ancient  relic  is  the  hymn  (Hospodine  Pomiluyny)  of 
Bishop  Adalbert  (Wegtech),  a  native  Bohemian, 
which  is  sung  to  the  present  day  even  by  the 
Russians  and  Poles.  Some  think  it  of  still  greater 
antiquity.  Zawis  Z.  Rozmberka  wrote,  in  1290, 
several  good  poems.  The  Bohemians  possess  some 
remains  of  a  collection  of  lyrioo-epic  national  songs, 
without  rhyme,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  great 
merit.  The  manuscript  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  1290  and  1310.  Goethe  found  these  national  songs 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  Under  the  Emperor 
Charles  Iv.,  who  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the 
Bohemian  language,  the  University  of  Prague  was 
founded  in  1348.  In  the  Golden  Bidl  he  commanded 
the  sons  of  the  German  electors  to  leam  the  Bo- 
hemian language.  Under  his  son,  the  Emperor 
Wenceslas,  all  decrees  were  written  in  Bohemian, 
which  formerly  were  in  Latin.  Prague  was  then 
not  only  the  most  populous  city  in  Germany,  but 
also,  on  account  of  its  splendid  court  and  the  wealth 
of  its  citizens,  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Dalimil  Mezericky  wrote  a  history  of  Bohemia  in 
verse;  Ondreg  Z.  Dube,  a  collection  of  Bohemian 
laws,  in  three  vols. ;  Warineo  Z.  Brezowa,  a  history 
of  the  Roman  emperors^  and  translated  Mandeville's 
Travels ;  and  Pribik  Pulkawa^  a  Bohemian  history. 
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This  period  a£forcIfl  also  many  .Tocabulariea,  poems, 
songs,  and  translations. 

With  Hubs  commenced  the  second  period,  from 
1409  to  1500,  which  elevated  the  dianw^r  of  the 
IBohemian  langoage  and  nation.  The  prevalence  of 
religious  disputes  caused  the  Bible  to  be  generally 
read  and  understood.  Hubs  of  Hussinetz  translated 
Wicklifife's  book  Trialogus  into  the  Bohemian  tongue, 
and  sent  it  to  the  laymen  as  presents.  The  Treatise 
of  the  Six  Errors  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  in  Bohe- 
mian  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem.  He 
wrote  his  first  collection  of  sennons  when  at  the 
castle  of  Kozy  (1413),  besides  an  Appeal  to  the 
Pope,  a  Commentary  on  the  Ten  Commandments, 
an  Explanation  of  the  Twelve  Articles,  two  ser- 
mons on  the  Antichrist,  the  Triple  Cord,  and  several 
excellent  hymns.  His  letters  from  the  dungeon  in 
Constance  to  the  Bohemians  were  translated  by 
Luther  into  Latin,  aooompanied  with  a  preface,  and 
printed  at  Wittenberg  in  1536.  He  and  Jakobellus 
and  Jerome  improved  and  distributed  the  Bohemian 
Bible,  of  which  several  copies  have  been  preserved  to 
our  times.  Of  Ziska  of  Trocnow,  one  of  the  greatest 
genm^  in  history,  several  letters  and  his  rules  of  war 
have  been  preserved.  From  this  period  there  have 
come  down  to  us,  also,  several  war-songs  of  the 
Taborites,  also  some  songs  of  Prague.  Martin  Lupac 
undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  some  learned  men, 
the  labour  of  retranslating  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment. The  church-service  was  now  performed  en- 
tirely in  the  Bohemian  language.  Many  contro- 
versial writen  of  this  period  might  be  mentioned. 
Mladienowic,  an  eye-witness  of  the  execution  of 
Huss,  wrote  an  account  of  his  life.  This  used  to 
be  read  in  the  Bohemian  churches.  Procopius  con- 
tinued the  rhyming  chronicles  of  DalimiL  Lod- 
kowic  related  his'  Journey  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Sasek  of  Mezyhor  wrote  Notes  and  Travels  through 
Crermany,  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy  of  the  Bohemian  Baion  Loew  of  Bozmital 
and  Vlatna  (whom  he  accompanied),  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  fif- 
teenth centnxy,  which  was  published  by  Jos.  Edm. 
Horky,  in  a  German  translation  printed  at  Brunn, 
1824.  M.  Callus,  Albjk,  Chrislan,  Zidek,  J.  Cemy, 
J.  Blowic,  and  Sindel,  wrote  on  medicine,  astrology, 
and  agriculture.  As  early  as  1447  we  have  an 
anonymous  work  on  the  grafting  of  trees.  We  have 
also  the  rhyming  legend  of  the  10,000  knights,  a 
translation  of  the  fables  of  ^sop,  the  council  of  the 
beasts  and  birds,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  three  vols. 
(Placj  Rada).  Each  lesson,  whidi  flows  in  rhyme 
from  the  mouths  of  the  animals,  is  preceded  by  the 
natural  history  of  the  animals  and  the  moral  It 
was  printed  three  times  in  the  Bohemian  language^ 
and  published  at  Cracow  in  Latin  verse,  1521,  4to. 
Of  the  Bible  fourteen  translations  have  come  down 
to  us,  besides  ten  of  the  New  Testament.  The  oldest, 
of  the  year  1400,  is  in  Dresden.  The  typ(>graphic 
art  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Bohemia.  The  first 
printed  work  was  the  Epistle  of  Huss  from  Con- 
stance, in  1459;  the  second.  The  Trojan  War,  in 
1468;  the  third,  a  New  Testament,  in  1474;  the 
whole  Bible,  in  1488;  the  first  almanac,  in  1489. 

The  third  age,  from  1500  to  1620,  may  be  called 
tiie  golden  age  of  the  Bohemian  language.  I>uring 
those  dreadful  tumults  in  which,  not  only  in  this  king- 
dom, bat  also  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  popu- 
lous cities  became  heaps  of  ashes,  and  innumerable 
villages  entirely  disappeared,  the  peculiar  tendency 
of  the  people  to  investigation,  and  their  predilection 
for  science  and  art,  developed  themselves.  The  cul- 
tivation of  learning — ^in  other  countries,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions,  the  monopoly  of  the  clergy — was  in 
this  favoured  land  open  to  the  whole  nation.    All 


brandies  of  science  were  elaborated,  and  brought  to 
an  uncommonly  high  degree  of  improvement  for  that 
time.  The  purpose  of  this  work  does  not  allow  us  to 
enumerate  all  the  authors  c^  this  age,  since  under 
Bodolph  II.  alone  there  were  more  t£an  150.  Gre- 
gory Hruby  of  Geleni  translated  the  work  of  Petrarch 
De  Remediis  utriusque  Fortunie.  W.  Piseoky  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  the  Exhortation  of  Isocratee 
to  Demonikoe.  John  Amos  Comenius  wrote  fifty- 
four  works,  some  of  which  were  ver^  excellent.  He 
published  his  Janua and  an  Orbis  Pictus,  whichwero 
translated  in  his  lifetime  into  eleven  languages,  have 
passed  through  innumerable  editions,  and  are  not 
yet  snipassed.  In  all  the  K.  of  Europe  Comenius 
attracted  attention  by  his  projects  for  improving 
education,  which  were  delibCTated  upon  even  by  the 
diet  of  Sweden  and  the  Parliament  of  England. 
The  hymns  of  this  and  the  earlier  ages,  part  of 
which  have  been  translated  by  Luther,  may  serve  as 
standards  for  all  languages.  In  Prague  alone  there 
were  at  this  period  eighteen  printing-presses,  in  the 
country  towns  of  Bohemia  seven,  and  in  Moravia 
also  seven:  many  Bohemian  books,  too,  were  printed 
in  foreign  countries,  as  in  Venice,  Niimberg,  Hol- 
land, Poland,  Dresden,  Wittenbei^,  and  Leipzig. 

The  fourth  period  begins  with  1620  and  ends  with 
1774.  After  the  battle  at  the  White  Mountain,  the 
whole  Bohemian  nation  submitted  entirely  to  the 
conqueror.  The  population  of  most  of  the  cities  and 
of  whole  districts  migrated  in  order  not  to  be  false 
to  their  faith.  More  than  70,000  men,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  nobility,  all  the  Protestant  dei^, 
sdiolars,  and  artists,  in  general  the  most  cultivated 
part  of  the  nation,  left  their  native  country.  Of  these 
emigrants  the  greater  part  formed  the  flower  of  the 
army  of  Count  Mansfield.  Hence  the  Thirty  Years' 
war  depopulated  Bohemia  more  than  any  otiier 
country,  since  these  fugitives  endeavoured  to  regain 
their  native  country  by  repeated  invasions.  Nothing, 
however,  was  so  disadvantageous  to  Bohemian  litera- 
ture as  the  introduction  of  monks,  who  were  mostiy 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Southern  Grermans,  who  con- 
demned every  Bohemian  work,  as  heretical,  to  the 
flames,  so  that  individuals  boasted  of  having  burned 
about  60,000  manuscripts,  which  they  took  from  the 
people  by  force,  after  searching  their  houses.  Such 
works  as  escaped  the  flames  were  shut  up  in  monas- 
teries, in  car^ully-secured  rooms,  fastened  with  iron 
grates,  doors,  locks,  bolts,  and  chains,  and  often  in- 
scribed with  the  warning  title  HtU,  Instead  of  these 
excellent  remains  of  the  classical  times  of  the  coun- 
try they  gave  the  Bohemians  nonsense  of  all  kinds; 
accounts  of  hell  and  purgatory,  the  reading  of  which 
made  many  of  the  populace  maniacs;  though  even 
this  stuff  was  in  many  cases  burned  and  mostiy  for- 
bidden. The  fugitives  established  at  Amsterdam, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Halle  printing-presses, 
and  sent  to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia^  Moravia,  and 
Hungary  a  number  of  books,  mostiy  new  editions. 
Some  Bohemians  who  observed  the  decay  of  their 
language  strove  to  remedy  it;  as  Pesina  Z.  Cecboro- 
du;  J(m.  Beckowsky,  who  continued  the  Bohemian 
history  to  1620;  W.  Weseley,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
geometry  and  trigonometiy,  &c.;  but  the  decay  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  bemg  checked;  the  nobility 
had  become  strangers,  and  the  government  en- 
couraged only  German  literature.  From  this  time^ 
therefore,  the  Bohemians  wrote  more  in  the  German 
language. 

Va  the  fifth  period,  from  1774  to  the  present  time, 
a  new  ray  of  hope  shone  on  B<^emian  literatim:, 
when,  under  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  a  deputation 
of  secret  Bdiemian  Protestants,  trusting  to  his  liberal 
views,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  great  number 
of  their  brethren  of  the  same  faith.    He  perceived 
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iho  neoessity  of  introdadzig  toleration,  and  hnndredi 
of  thousands  dt  Protestants  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
came  to  light:  their  concealed  works  w&re  printed 
anew,  their  classical  langaage  was  again  acknow- 
ledged and  cultivated.  This  is  done  stiU  more  nnder 
the  present  government^  who  perceive  the  necessity 
and  utility  of  the  Slavonian  language,  of  wkath  the 
Bohemian  is  the  written  dialect.  Under  this  protec- 
tion many  men  of  merit,  mindful  of  the  fame  oif  their 
ancestors,  have  endeavoured  to  cultivate  anew  all 
branches  of  the  sciences,  and  to  reach,  if  possible, 
their  more  advanced  neighbours.  In  particular,  the 
members  of  the  Bohemian  Sodety  of  Sciences,  of  the 
National  Museum,  founded  in  1818  at  the  suggestion 
of  Count  Kollowrath-Liebsteinsky  and  Coimt  Caspar 
of  Sternberg,  deserve  to  be  named  with  high  respect. 

Since  about  the  year  1856  a  new  life  has  been  in- 
fused into  the  Bohemian  literature.  About  that  time 
numerous  highly  cultivated  poets  and  prose  writers 
jwpeared,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  the  poet 
Karl  Hyneck  Masha^  the  leader  of  the  so-cidled  ro- 
mantic or  young  Bohemian  sdiooL  By  means  of 
this  school  the  Bohemian  drama  b^gan  again  to 
flourish,  and  already  nearly  all  the  pUys  of  Shak- 
speare  exist  in  good  tranalatiozu  in  the  Czech  lan- 
guage. One  of  the  most  recent  classical  works  is 
Schafarik's  Slavonic  Antiquities  (second  edition,  three 
vols.,  Prague,  1863-4).  bnportant  contributions  to 
Uie  lustoxy  of  the  earlier  Bohemian  literature  have 
recently  been  made  by  Julius  Feisalik.  The  best 
Bohemian  grammars  are  those  of  Negedly  and  Bob* 
rowski,  and  the  best  dictionarv  that  of  Jungmann 
(five  voIb.,  Prague,  1835-9).  Compare  Jongmann's 
Voilstandige  Bohmische  literatur  (Prague,  1825). 

BOHEMOND,  Mabc,  son  of  the  Norman  adven- 
turer Robert  Guiscard,  who  rose  to  be  Duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  was  bom  about  1056;  died  1111.  He 
became  familiar  with  warfare  when  a  mere  boy,  and 
having  been  early  intrusted  by  his  father  with  mili- 
tary command,  gave  proof  of  a  rare  combination  of 
prudence  and  valour.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
various  expeditions  to  Grreece  and  Ulyiia  against 
Alexis  Comnenus,  and  repeatedly  defeated  his  troops 
with  a  very  inferior  force.  As  ^dest  son  Bohemond 
naturally  expected  to  succeed  his  father,  but  ^vdien 
the  succession  opened  in  1085  Bohemond  was  absent 
in  Greece,  and  his  younger  brother  Boger,  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  paternal  inheritance,  dedared 
his  determination  to  Tnaintain  it.  A  war  ensued 
between  the  brothers,  but  was  soon  followed  by  an 
arrangement  which  gave  Bohemond  nothiiig  more 
than  the  principality  of  Tarentum.  His  ambition 
was  too  great  to  be  confined  within  such  narrow 
limits,  and  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  East 
as  a  Crusader.  When  this  resolution  was  taken  he 
was  assisting  his  brother  at  the  siege  of  Amalfi,  and 
without  waiting  to  complete  it  harangued  the  troops 
so  effectually  on  the  glory  to  be  gained  in  the  Holy 
Land  that  the  great  body  of  them  at  once  joined  his 
standard.  Bohemond  was  soon  on  Ids  march,  and 
after  encountering  considerable  difficulties  reached 
the  scene  of  action.  The  Crusaders  had  laid  siege  to 
Antioch,  but  had  made  little  progress,  and  were  be- 
ginning to  despair  of  success  when  Bdhemond  found 
means  to  gain  over  an  Armenian  renegade,  who  un- 
dertook to  introduce  hun  and  his  men  by  night,  and 
thus  give  them  possession  of  the  town.  Bohemond 
laid  the  matter  before  his  fellow-chieb,  and  in  doing 
so  stipulated  that  in  the  event  of  success  he  himself 
should  be  Prince  of  Antioch.  The  Armenian  kept 
his  promise,  and  accordingly  in  1098  Bohemond  was 
installed  in  his  sovereignty.  Though  he  experienced 
many  vidssitudes  he  retained  it  ever  after,  and  at 
his  death  in  1111  transmitted  it  to  his  son,  who 
asmmed  the  title  of  Bohemond  IL 


BOHLEN,  PBTE9  voK,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  talented  orientalists  of  recent  times,  was  bom 
at  Wiippds,  in  Oldenburg,  in  1796;  died  in  1840. 
He  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  strait- 
ened circumstances.  His  father,  who  was  merely  a 
mechanic,  could  do  nothing  for  tiie  education  of  his 
son,  and  the  early  death  of  both  parents  having  left 
him  absolutely  homeless,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  apply  for  service.  His  master  was  a  French 
genial,  whom  in  1814  he  accompanied  to  Hamburg. 
Here  luui  talents  and  perseverance  in  labouring  to  , 
obtain  instruction  under  the  most  untoward  circum- 
stances attracted  attention,  and  by  the  exertion  of 
several  humane  individuals  he  obttuned  admission  to 
the  Hamburg  gymnasium.  After  finishiTig  his  course 
there  he  was  enabled  by  a  similar  act  of  benevolence 
to  proceed  to  the  University  of  Halle,  where,  under 
Gesenius  and  Hoffman,  he  gave  his  attention  par- 
ticularly to  oriental  literature.  In  1822  he  went  to 
Bonn,  where  he  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  under 
Freitag,  and  Sansoit  under  SchlegeL  His  proficiency 
now  entitled  him  to  become  a  teacher,  and  he  obtained 
an  appointment  at  Konigsberg,  first  in  1825  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  afterwards  in  1830  as  ordinary  professor 
of  oriental  literature.  The  unhealthy  air  of  Konigs- 
berg and  excessive  study  undermined  lus  constitution, 
and  after  returning  from  a  journey  to  England,  under- 
taken at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  government  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  oriental  MSS.,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  s.  of  Prance  in  1838.  He 
returned  with  health  considerably  improved,  but  still 
so  precarious  that,  instead  of  going  again  to  Konigs- 
berg, he  fixed  his  residence  first  at  Boon  and  tl^n 
at  Wiesbaden.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1839, 
which  destroyed  all  hope  of  recovery,  he  removed  to 
Halle,  where  he  died.  Bohlen  has  Icdft  many  works, 
which  fully  support  his  title  to  the  high  place  which 
he  held  among  oriental  scholars.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  hu  writings  is  a  work  entitled  Das  alte 
Indien,  which  has  not  yet  been  superseded  by  any 
other  work  on  the  same  subject  The  details  of  his 
life  are  given  with  great  minuteness  and  honesty  in 
an  Autobiography,  which  is  full  of  interest,  and 
cannot  be  reiEKi  without  producing  a  full  conviction 
that  he  was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  amiability 
in  private  life  than  by  his  literary  acquirements. 

BOIABDO,  Mattbo  Mabia,  Count  of  Scandiano, 
was  bom  at  a  seat  belonging  to  his  family  near 
Ferrara  in  1434.  From  1488  to  1494,  the  period  of 
his  death,  he  was  commander  of  the  city  and  castle 
of  Beggio,  in  the  service  of  lus  protector,  Eroole 
d'Este,  duke  of  Modena.  This  accompUBhed  courtier, 
scholar,  and  knight  was  particularly  distinguiBhed  as 
a  poet  His  Orlando  Innamorato  (Scandiano,  1496) 
is  continued  to  the  seventy-iunth  canto,  but  not  com- 
pleted. He  inmiortaiized  the  names  of  lus  own  pea- 
sants and  the  charms  of  the  scenery  at  Scandiano  in 
the  persons  of  his  heroes  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
beauties  of  naturo.  In  language  and  versification  he 
has  been  since  surpassed  by  Arioeto,  whom  he  equalled 
in  invention,  grace,  and  skilful  conduct  of  compli- 
cated episodes.  Domenichi,  Bemi,  and  Agostini  new 
modelled  and  continued  the  work  of  Boiardo  without 
improving  it  One  continuation  only  will  never  be 
forgotten — the  immortal  Orlando  of  Ariosto.  In 
some  of  his  works  Boiardo  was  led  by  the  spirit  of 
his  times  to  a  dose  imitation  of  the  andents — ^for 
example,  in  his  Cafxitoli;  also  in  a  comedy  borrowed 
from  Ludan's  Timon;  and  in  his  Latin  edogues  and 
translations  of  Herodotus  and  Apuldus.  In  his 
sonnets  and  cauami  (first  printed  at  Be^o,  1499)  he 
has  displayed  great  talents  as  a  Ijrric  poet 

BOIELDIEU,  ADftnor  Fbak^oib,  a  celebrated 
composer,  bom  at  Bouen  in  1775;  died  in  1885.  He 
early  displayed  great  musical  talent^  and  at  ej^^teen 
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wrote  an  opera  which  was  performed  with  great 
applause.  £i  1795  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and  rose 
rapidly  in  reputation,  producing  several  operas  and 
various  other  pieces  which  have  become  classicaL 
When  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  was  established 
he  was  nominated  a  professor.  In  1803  he  went  to 
Russia  as  Maltre  de  Chapelle  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, but  returned  to  Paris  in  1811,  where,  among 
others,  he  produced  the  Dame  Blanche,  which  is 
regarded  by  many  as  his  masterpiece. 

BOII,  a  Celtic  people,  who  at  iirst  inhabited  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.  Their  original  seat  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  territory  of 
the  Lingones,  that  is,  between  the  Upper  Sadne  and 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Seine  and  Mame.  They 
migrated  to  Cisidpine  Graul,  crossed  the  Po,  and 
established  themselves  between  it  and  the  Apen- 
nines,  in  the  country  previously  occupied  by  the 
Umbrians.  They  are  foimd,  B.c.  396,  engaged  along 
with  the  Insubres  and  the  Senones,  two  other  tribes 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
Melpum,  a  neighbouringcity,  of  which  the  site  and 
history  are  unsown.  They  are  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  an  expedition  of  the  Gauls  into  Latiimi,  which 
was  defeated,  B.O.'  358,  by  the  dictator  C.  Sidpicius. 
They  united  their  forces  with  the  Etruscans,  B.c.  283, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Senones,  and  were  defeated 
bv  the  Romans  at  the  Vadiitionian  Lake,  the  scene 
of  a  previous  defeat  of  the  Etruscans.  After  another 
defeat  they  made  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  which 
was  preserved  for  forty-five  years,  when  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  Senones  by  the  latter  led 
to  another  war,  in  which  the  Boii  were  again  defeated. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.O. 
218,  they  again  attacked  the  Romans  and  supported 
Hannibal.  From  this  period  they  were  engaged  in 
almost  constant  war  with  the  Romans  till  they  were 
completely  subdued  by  Sdpio  Nasica,  B.C.  191.  They 
were  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  territory,  and 
many  of  them  put  to  the  sword.  The  remainder 
were  at  length  compelled  to  migrate,  and  crossing 
the  Alps  they  found  a  refuge  among  the  Tauriscans, 
a  kindred  tnbe  who  had  established  thdbiselves  in 
the  territory  of  modem  Bohemia,  to  which  the  Boii 
have  given  tiieir  name.  They  were  afterwards  driven 
out  or  exterminated  by  the  Badans  (some  say  the 
Marcomans).  Part  of  them  migrated  about  B.C.  58 
to  Bavaria.  The  Boii,  like  the  other  Grauls,  were  a 
people  of  considerable  civilization,  possessing  a  strong 
love  of  independence,  and  formidable  from  tiieir  mili- 
ta^  disposition  and  virtues. 

BOIL,  to  heat  a  fliud  up  to  the  point  at  which  it 
is  converted  into  vapour.  The  conversion  of  the 
fluid  into  gas  takes  place  chiefly  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  source  of  heat,  and  the  bubbles  of 
vapour  rising  to  the  surface,  and  breaking  there,  pro- 
duce a  lively  commotion,  attended  with  a  slight  noise, 
which  is  called  ebullition.  The  escape  of  the  heated 
fluid  in  the  form  of  vapour  prevents  any  further  rise 
of  temperature  in  an  open  vessel,  when  the  boiling- 
point  has  been  reached.  The  boiling-point  of  a  fluid 
thus  acquires  a  scientific  importance.  According 
to  Tyndall,  the  exact  definition  of  the  boiling-point 
of  a  liquid  is  'that  temperature  at  which  the  ten- 
sion of  its  vapour  exactly  balances  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.*  Tyndall  found  the  boiling-point  of 
water  at  the  summit  of  Mount  Rosa  to  be  184*92", 
of  Mount  Blanc  184■95^  Spirits  boil  at  the  lowest 
temperature,  pure  water  next,  the  fixed  oils  still 
higher.  Water  freed  of  air  has  its  tension  so  much 
increased  as  to  resist  boiling  for  100**  Fahr.  above  the 
usual  boiling-point.  The  boiling-point  of  water  under 
the  common  pressure  is  one  of  tiie  fixed  poiats  in  the 
gradation  of  the  thermometer.  In  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer it  marks  21 2**,  in  the  CealAfgnde  100",  and 


80  in  Reaumur's.  This  point  is  uniform  only  in  case 
of  complete  boiling,  and  under  a  uniform  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  influence  of  this  pressure  ap- 
pears from  experiments.  In  an  exhausted  receiver 
the  heat  of  the  human  hand  is  sufficient  to  make 
water  boil;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Papin's  digester, 
where  the  confinement  prevents  evaporation,  it  may 
be  heated  to  300"  or  400"  without  boiling.  Under 
the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  boil- 
ing-point of  alcohol  is  176";  that  of  mercury,  662"; 
that  of  sulphuric  ether,  96";  that  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
316";  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  620"  Fahr.  From  the 
experiments  of  Professor  Robinson,  it  appears  that 
in  a  vacuum  all  liquids  boil  about  145"  lower  than 
in  the  open  air,  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of 
mercury ;  water,  therefore,  would  boil  in  a  vacuum 
at  67".  Ether  may  be  made  to  boil  at  the  common 
temperature  by  merely  exhausting  the  air  from  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  contained. 

BOIL.  A  boil  is  a  small  tumour  of  a  conical 
shape,  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  body.  Its 
base  is  hard,  while  its  apex  is  soft,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  exceedingly  painf  uL  The  pain  in  boik  is  gene- 
rally severe  and  burning,  and  hence  the  name.  Boils 
generally  occur  in  persons  of  unhealthy  constitutions, 
in  those  of  intemperate  habits,  and  they  often  arise 
from,  or  at  least  follow,  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs.  They  vary  considerably  in  size.  In  treating 
a  boil  suppuration  should  be  stimulated  by  poultices 
and  fomentation;  afterwards  a  free  cruoal  incision 
should  be  made  into  the  tumour,  and  the  matter,  to- 
gether with  the  dead  cellular  tissue,  or  core,  as  it  is 
called,  must  be  forcibly  squeezed  out.  If  the  core  is 
adherent  it  must  be  destroyed  by  caustic,  as  it  other- 
wise tends  to  keep  up  irritation.  Attention  must 
also  be  paid  to  the  digestive  oigans.  If  these  are 
much  deranged,  an  emetic  should  first  be  given,  fol- 
lowed by  some  gentie  purgative.  Afterwards  Plum- 
mer'spiUs  (calomel,  antimony,  andguaiacum),  followed 
by  small  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  may  be  given  occa- 
sionally. Anodynes  are  sometimes  necessary  when 
the  constitutional  irritation  is  very  great. 

BOILEAU  -  BESPRfiAUX,  Nioholab  (com- 
monly called  £oileau)t  a  French  poet^  bom  in  1636,  at 
Crosne,  near  Paris;  (Hed  1711.  He  commenced  his 
studies  in  the  Collie  d'Haroourt,  and  continued  them 
in  the  College  de  Beauvais.  Even  in  Mb  early  youth 
he  read  with  ardour  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  and 
tried  his  own  powers  in  a  tragedy,  though  with  littie 
success.  After  having  completed  his  ftc«y^ft^T^Wl 
studies,  he  entered  upon  the  career  of  the  law;  but 
soon  left  it  from  dinndination,  tried  some  other  pur- 
suits, and  resolved,  finally,  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  belles-lettres.  His  first  satire,  Les  Adieux  k  Paris, 
made  known  his  talents.  In  1666  he  published  seven 
satires,  with  an  introduction,  addressed  to  the  king. 
They  met  with  extraordinary  applause,  for  no  one 
before  him  had  written  with  sudi  eleganoe  of  versi- 
fication. But  in  this,  and  in  the  purity  of  bis  lan- 
guage, and  the  deamess  with  which  he  sets  forth  his 
luminous  principles,  consists  their  chief  merit ;  pro- 
found or  original  ideas  we  should  look  for  in  vain, 
though  the  pieces  are  not  destitute  of  graceful  touches 
and  delicate  strokes.  They  are  unequal  in  merit. 
The  satires  Sur  I'fiquivoque  and  Sur  THomme  have 
undeniable  defects.  That  on  women,  which  he  wrote 
at  a  more  advanced  age,  is  monotonous,  and  deficient 
in  humour.  His  episUes,  in  which  he  is  the  suooessf  ul 
rival  of  Horace,  are  more  esteemed  at  the  present 
day.  They  display  a  graceful  versification,  a  natural 
and  sustained  style,  vigorous  and  weU- connected 
ideas.  These  were  followed  by  his  Art  Po^tique,  in 
which  he  describes  with  precision  and  taste  all  the 
different  kinds  of  poetry  (with  the  exception  of  the 
apologue),  and  lays  down  rules  for  them.    In  regu- 
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larity  of  plan,  happy  transitioxui,  and  continued  ele- 
gance of  style,  thifl  poem  is  superior  to  the  Ars  Poet- 
ica  of  Horace.  It  was  long  regarded,  not  only  in 
France,  but  also  in  foreign  countries,  as  a  poetical 
code,  and  has  eveiywhere  had  a  favourable  ixifluence, 
as  it  inculcates  purity  and  regularity,  and  subjects  all 
the  productions  of  poetical  genius  to  a  fixed  standard. 
Boileau-Despr^ux's  censures  of  Tasso  and  Quinault, 
with  some  other  equally  unfounded  opinions,  display 
a  narrowness  of  spirit.  He  had  many  opponents, 
who  accused  him  of  want  of  fertility,  invention,  and 
variety.  To  refute  them  he  wrote  his  Lutrin,  a  mock 
heroic  poem,  which  is  still  unrivalled  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French.  A  music-stand,  which  has  been  removed 
from  its  place,  had  occasioned  dissensions  in  a  chap- 
ter: this  is  the  subject  of  Boileau-Deepr^ux's  poem, 
in  which  his  art  of  making  petty  details  interesting 
deserves  as  much  praise  as  the  other  excellencies  of 
his  poetry  already  enumerated.  In  his  life,  Boileau- 
Desprdaux  was  amiable  and  generous.  Louis  XIV. 
gave  him  the  place  of  historiographer,  in  connection 
with  Racine,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  most, 
friendly  relations  throughout  life.  They  frequently 
submitted  their  works  to  each  other  for  revision. 
The  correspondence  of  Badne  and  Boileau-Desprdaux 
is  included  in  the  collected  works  of  both  writers. 
As  Boileau-Despr^ux  had  attacked  the  academicians 
in  several  of  his  writings,  he  was  not  received  into 
their  society  until  1684,  and  then  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  tiie  king.  He  died  of  dropsy.  M.  de  St. 
Surin  has  publish^  (Euvres  de  Boileau,  with  a  oom- 
menta^,  Paris,  1821-3,  four  vols.  An  edition  edited 
by  St.  Prix,  also  in  four  vols.,  has  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1830;  another  by  the  same  editor,  with  notes  of  all 
the  commentators,  in  1860. 

BOILER,  the  name  applied  to  any  vessel  or  caul- 
dron for  boiling  large  quantities  of  liquor,  but  most 
commonly  used  as  the  designation  of  a  metallic  vessel, 
in  which  water  is  converted  into  steam  by  the  action 
of  fire,  the  steam  being  intended  by  its  expansive 
force  to  give  motion  to  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine, 
or  to  be  used  for  a  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 
A  very  common  construction  of  boiler  is  that  which 
oonsiBts  of  an  outward  shell  inclosing  the  furnace, 
combustion  chamber,  boiler  tubes  or  flues,  smoke- 
box,  &c.,  and  having  the  steam-chest  placed  on  the 
top  of  it.  Boilers  with  a  large  number  of  these  in- 
t^nal  tubes  are  called  multitubular.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  boiler  should  inclose  the 
furnace  and  its  connected  tubes;  but  as  it  ii  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  obtain  the  largest  extent  of 
heating  surface  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  fuel, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  the  boiler, 
and  is  the  only  one  used  for  marine  engines.  The 
shell  of  the  boUer  usually  consists  of  iron  plates  riv- 
etted  together,  sometimes  of  sheet  copper,  and  in  re- 
cent times  occasionally  of  steel  plat^.  Cylindrical 
or  spherical  boilers,  or  parts  of  boilers,  are  the  strong- 
est naturally,  and  parts  that  deviate  considerably 
from  these  diapes  require  to  be  strengthened  by  ties 
or  struts.  About  f  ths  of  an  inch  is  the  thickness 
usually  given  to  iron  boiler-plates  of  the  low-pressure 
description;  but  the  flat  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers 
must  be  made  one-half  thicker  than  the  body.  Steel 
boilers,  however,  do  not  require  to  be  of  so  great  a 
thickness,  the  tenacity  of  steel  being  1'6  that  of  iron. 
The  furnace  or  fire-box  possesses  a  prate,  or  grated 
bottom,  consisting  of  wrought-iron  bars  placed  a  very 
short  distance  apart,  and  supported  with  suitable 
bearers. — ^The  fire-door  closes  the  opening  through 
which  the  furnace  is  fed  with  fuel,  and  is  pierced 
with  a  number  of  small  holes,  for  the  admission  of 
air  above  the  fuel  to  assieit  combustion. — ^The  dead 
plate  is  fitted  to  the  furnace  front,  and  is  mainly  used 
for  supporting  the  bars.    In  land  boilers  this  plate  is 


made  of  great  breadth,  the  fresh  coal  is  laid  on  it,  and 
pushed  forward  as  the  fuel  is  consumed. — ^The  ath-pU 
is  immediately  under  the  fire-grate;  the  front  ia  fitted 
with  hinge-doors  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air  un- 
derneath the  grate,  and  to  act  as  a  damper  when 
required. — The  bridge  is  a  vertical  wall  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  furnace  bars,  over  which  the  flame  passes 
on  its  way  to  the  chinmey. — ^The  jlame'Chamber,  be- 
hind the  bridge,  the  flues,  and  tubes  passiog  through 
the  boiler,  are  traversed  by  the  fiiune  and  heated 
gases  from  the  furnace,  and  thus  the  water  in  the 
boiler  is  exposed  to  a  large  extent  of  heating  surface. 
— The  $mol'€'box  is  intended  to  receive  the  waste  heat 
which  is  taken  advantage  of  in  superheating  the 
steam. — ^The  tubes  passing  through  the  boiler  have 
their  ends  fitted  into  the  tube-plaUtf  which  are  placed 
at  the  front  and  back  of  the  boiler;  the  holes  for  the 
tubes  are  accurately  set  out  and  drilled ;  the  tubes 
are  fitted  tightly,  and  are  then  expanded  with  a  tool 
for  the  purpose. — ^The  manhole  ia  an  opening  placed 
at  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  boiler,  intended 
to  admit  a  man  into  the  interior  of  the  boiler  for  in- 
spection and  cleaning. 

The  boiler  is  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a 
pump  worked  by  tiie  engine;  there  is  likewise  a 
steam  pump  provided  for  filling  the  boilers  when  the 
engine  is  not  working.  In  locomotives  and  in  some 
other  engines  the  pump  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
injector  is  used  to  throw  the  water  into  the  boiler. 
There  is,  however,  this  disadvantage  attending  the 
use  of  the  injector,  viz.  that  the  water  supplied  by 
it  is  cold,  wlule  the  steam  pump  can  throw  water 
into  the  boiler  at  nearly  the  boiling-point,  thus  effect- 
ing a  saving  in  fuel/— The  steam-pipe  conducts  the 
steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  engine,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  valve,  called  the  throttle-veUve,  for  regulating 
by  hand  the  supply  of  the  steam.  Biefore  the  steam 
is  conducted  to  the  engine  it  passes  into  the  iteam- 
chetl,  where  it  deposits  any  watery  particles  it  may 
have  taken  up. — ^There  are  generally  one  or  two 
Kifety-valveB  fitted  to  each  boiler,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  when  the  pressure  be- 
comes too  great.  In  marine  boilers  these  are  circular 
valves,  held  down  by  weights  suspended  from  them 
inside,  and  having  a  lever  and  shaft,  with  handle 
outside  the  boiler  for  lifting  the  valves  by  hand. 
For  stationary  land  boilers  the  safety-valve  is  held 
down  by  means  of  a  loaded  lever,  with  a  weight  that 
can  be  adjusted  at  pleasure;  while  for  locomotive 
boilers  a  spring  and  lever  is  used,  with  thumb-screw 
for  compressing  or  releasing  the  spring  when  the  full 
pressure  is  required,  or  when  the  steam  requires  to 
be  blown  off. — ^The  vacuum-valve  is  a  valve  fitted  to 
flat-shaped  boilers;  it  opens  inwards  to  admit  the 
air,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  boiler  collaps- 
ing, in  case  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within  should 
fall  below  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  without. 
The  presaure-gavge  indicates  the  difference  between 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  and  the  at- 
mospheric pressure.  The  gauge  most  generally  used 
is  Bourdon's.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  curved, 
flattened  tube,  into  which  the  steam  is  admitted,  and 
which  becomes  more  or  less  curved,  according  as  the 
pressure  is  less  or  greater. — ^The  vxUer-gauge  shows 
whether  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  kept  high  enough. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  generally  a  cast-iron  pipe 
projecting  from  the  front  of  the  boiler,  extending 
from  the  steam  space  to  about  the  crown  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  it  is  fitted  with  a  strong  vertical  glass-tube, 
communicating  by  means  of  plug-taps  and  other  con- 
nections with  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  thus 
clearly  showing  its  height. — Marine  boilers  are  sup- 
plied with  scum  and  blow-off  cocks.  The  former  is 
connected  with  an  internal  pipe,  having  a  trumpet 
mouthpiece  for  oollectiDg  the  scum  and  froth,  and 
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with  an  external  pipe  for  blowing  it  overboaid; 
while  the  blow-off  cock  aJlowv  the  brine  to  escape 
through  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  which  is  fitted  with 
a  valve  termed  the  Kingston  valve. — ^The  doihrng 
of  a  boiler  is  an  outer  casing  of  some  non-conducting 
substance,  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
boiler.  One  of  the  substances  most  commonly  used 
is  felt,  which  is  covered  with  lagging,  or  narrow  strips 
of  wood,  secured  to  the  boiler  with  screws,  while  over 
all  there  is  laid  a  casing  of  lead  to  prevent  moisture 
affecting  the  plates.  I^d  boilers  are  protected  with 
a  covering  of  fire-brick,  felt,  or  other  non-conductor, 
and  in  some  instances  sand  is  used  with  advantage. 

There  are  a  variety  of  boilers  now  used  for  land 
engines.  Plain  cylindrical  boilers  vnth  hemispherical 
ends  are  the  most  common,  and  far  outnumber  any 
other  form  in  use.  Their  construction  renders  them 
very  strong,  as  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  subjected  to 
tensional  streos.  The  boiler  rests  on  a  structure  of 
brick-work,  having  the  furnace  underneath,  with  a 
return  flue  all  round,  which  is  lined  with  fire-bricks^ 
so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  flame. 

The  Cornish  boiler  differs  materially  from  the  fore- 
going, having  both  ends  quite  flat,  with  one  or  more 
internal  flues  running  through  and  through,  the  fur- 
naces being  placed  in  the  flues,  with  return  flues  all 
round.  Others  have  two  furnaces  meeting  in  one 
combustion-chamber,  which  allows  of  alternate  firing, 
a  plan  well  calculated  for  the  prevention  of  smoke 
nuisance.  The  internal  flues  are  usually  stayed  with 
a  number  of  conical  stay  tubes,  with  the  water  freely 
passing  through  them.  The  flame  warps  around 
these  tubes,  and  is  thus  broken  up  and  its  passage 
delayed,  so  that  the  gases  are  thoroughly  mixed,  and, 
along  with  the  smoke,  are  fully  utiUzed  for  heating 
purposes.  All  these  boilets  require  to  be  bedded  in 
brick-work,  and  surrounded  with  flues  built  of  the 
same  material ;  there  are,  however,  many  horizontal 
seU-contained  boilers  used  for  land  purposes,  chiefly 
consisting  of  the  locomotive  dass,  having  no  outward 
flues. 

The  locomotive  boiler  has  an  inside  fire-box  made 
of  copper,  which  is  surrounded  with  an  outside  sheU 
of  wrought  iron,  leaving  a  water  space  all  round. 
This  is  dosed  at  the  bottom  with  a  bar  of  wrought 
iron,  or  a  flanged  plate,  which  unites  the  inside  and 
outside  shells  together ;  the  bottom  of  the  inside  fire- 
box being  of  course  quite  open  for  the  reception  of 
the  fire-lmrB.  As  the  water  space  round  the  fire-box 
is  in  free  communication  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
boiler,  the  sides  and  top  are  subjected  to  the  full 
steam  pressure,  which  tends  to  collapse  the  inside 
box,  ami  burst  the  outside  shell ;  consequently  the 
flat  sides  require  to  be  securely  stayed,  as  likewise 
the  top  of  Uie  inside  fire-box.  The  body  of  the 
boiler  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  securely  rivetted  to 
the  fire-box  at  one  end,  having  a  tube-plate  at  the 
Hmoke-box  end;  between  this  tube-plate  and  the  fire- 
box small  bnuu  tubes  are  arranged,  honey-comb- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  water  space  in  the  body  of  the 
boiler,  and  giving  hundreds  of  square  feet  of  heating 
surface.  By  this  means  the  flame  and  heated  gases 
pass  from  Uie  fire-box  through  the  tubes,  and  thus 
supply  heat  to  the  water  in  the  boiler,  while  the 
waste  heat  passes  into  the  smoke-box,  and  then  up 
the  chimney.  A  draught  is  created  in  the  chimney 
by  means  of  the  waste  steam  from  the  cylinders, 
which  rushes  into  it  through  a  pipe,  and  so  creates 
a  partial  vacuum.  To  effect  the  complete  combus- 
tion of  the  coal  in  the  locomotive  boiler,  various 
arrangements  are  in  uae.  Among  these,  currents  of 
air,  inducted  by  means  of  steam,  and  entering  the 
fire-box  above  the  coal,  have  been  tried  with  success. 
The  air  isunducted  through  stay-tubes  placed  on  the 
■ides  of  the  fire-box,  between  iiie  inaide  and  outside 


shells ;  a  pipe  fitted  with  small  nooIeB  is  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  stay-tubes,  these  nozzles  being 
just  so  many  miniature  steam  blast-pipes,  and  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  the  main  blast-pipe  placed  in  the 
chimney.  Each  by  creating  a  partial  vacuum,  in- 
duces a  current  of  air  to  pass  into  the  fire-box,  and 
thus  supplies  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  so  neces- 
sary to  ^ect  comfdete  combustion.  Other  arrange- 
ments aim  at  delaying  the  flame  in  the  fire-box. 
With  that  object  in  view,  the  fire-box  is  made  longer, 
projecting  into  the  bo^  of  the  boiler,  and  has  a  sepa- 
rate combustion-chamber  in  front  of  it.  The  flame  Mid 
heated  gases  pass  through  tubes,  or  apertures  formed 
with  fire-brick  tiles,  pLhoed  between  the  firo-box  and 
combustion-chamber ;  and  these  fire-brick  tiles  hav- 
ing the  property  of  retaining  the  heat  when  the  fire 
is  bright,  and  giving  it  off  when  the  fire  is  dull,  or  in 
the  act  ot  firing,  thus  serve  as  equalizers  of  tempera- 
ture. In  some  cases  air  is  admitted  through  stay- 
tubes  in  the  front  of  the  fire-box,  which  flows  in  with 
considerable  force  when  the  engine  is  running ;  while 
nearly  all  the  fire-doors  in  the  locomotive  boiler  are 
pierced  with  a  number  of  small  holes  through  which 
the  air  flows  in,  and  is  then  deflected  on  the  top  of 
the  fuel  with  a  baffle-plate. 

Another  form  of  boiler  extensively  used  for  gene- 
ral purposes  is  the  vertical  type,  arranged  with  tubes, 
flues,  pots,  &a  These  boilers  are  of  a  cylindrical 
form  and  quite  self-contained,  and  as  such  they  are 
very  convenient  where  space  ia  an  object,  and,  more- 
over, they  are  very  strong  and  capable  of  bearing 
great  pressure.  Watei>tube  vertical  boilers  have 
met  with  much  favour.  A  series  of  small  tubes, 
hermetically  sealed  at  bottom,  are  fitted  to  the  tube- 
plate,  passing  downwards  into  the  fire-box,  and  hav- 
ing an  internal  tube  in  each.  By  this  arrangement 
only  a  thin  film  of  water  is  exposed  to  the  heating- 
surface.  As  the  steam  globules  are  formed,  they 
ascend,  displacing  the  water  in  the  annular  space ; 
while  the  water  at  the  top  descends  through  the  in- 
ternal tube  and  fills  up  the  cavity.  Tlie  chinmey  in 
these  boilers  is  placed  at  the  centre ;  there  is  a  large 
aperture  at  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  fire-box  for 
the  uptake  leading  to  the  chimney.  This  leaves  a 
centre  space  which  is  not  filled  up  with  tubes,  so  it 
is  necessary  to  suspend  a  fire-brick  lump  from  the 
top  of  the  uptake.  Thus  the  flame  is  distributed 
amongst  the  tubes,  otherwise  a  great  part  of  the  heat 
would  pass  up  the  chimney  to  waste. 

Other  boilers  of  this  class  are  not  inclosed  in  a 
metallic  shell,  the  tubes  being  much  larger,  and  so 
connected  as  to  form  a  series  of  boilers,  the  whole 
being  encased  with  brick-work,  furnace,  flues,  &a 
These  tubes  are  capable  of  sustidning  great  pressure, 
and  it  is  considered  they  tend  greatly  to  the  preven- 
tion of  serious  boiler  explosions,  as  in  all  probability 
one  tube  would  give  way  before  the  othoa,  thus 
relieving  the  boiler  from  pressure. 

Flue-boilers,  or  boilers  with  large  heating-tubes, 
for  marine  purposes,  have  become  a  thing  of  tbe  past, 
although  at  times  they  are  used  for  drei^ing-vessels, 
the  feed- water  being  generally  very  muddy,  and  flue- 
boilers  having  an  advantage  in  being  more  easily 
cleansed  from  deposit.  For  ocean  steam-ships  a 
spedes  of  overhead  flue-boiler  has  been  extensively 
lued.  The  flues  are  quite  narrow,  formed  of  plate- 
iron  strengthened  with  stays  a  few  indies  ^>art. 
These  stays  act  as  heat-conductors  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  furnaces  are  placed  underneath  the 
flues,  as  in  ordinary  multitubular  arrangements,  and 
are  generally  made  quite  round. 

The  multitubular-boiler  is  certainly  the  greatest 
improvement  we  have  had  in  steam  producers,  and 
has  conduced  in  a  great  measure  to  the  success  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  as  well  as  having  been  of  the  ut- 
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most  advantage  to  the  royal  xiavy.  For  tlie  latter 
there  are  two  claBses,  high  and  low,  the  former  hav- 
ing the  tubes  arranged  over  the  fomaoeay  the  latter 
having  tiiem  azranged  alongside,  the  top  row  being 
level  with  the  crown  of  the  fomaces.  Tida  arrange- 
ment is  adopted  for  veeselB  of  light  draught  <^  water, 
so  as  to  get  the  top  of  the  boiler  at  least  1  foot 
below  the  water-line.  The  shell,  fomaoes,  and  other 
parts  of  these  boilers  require  to  be  very  strongly 
stayed,  owing  to  their  rectangular  form,  which  is 
adopted  to  suit  the  bilge  of  the  vesseL 

For  high  and  low  pressure  combined  marine-en> 
gines,  round  boilers  are  now  extensively  used,  with 
tubes  on  the  return  principle.  The  shell  and  fur- 
naces are  quite  round,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining, 
without  stays,  the  great  steam-pressure  now  uni- 
versally acknowledge^  aa  the  one  thing  needful  to 
effect  a  saving  in  fueL  But  all  the  flat  parts  of 
these  boilers  require  to  be  very  strongly  stayed,  hi  a 
similar  manner  as  the  locomotive  boiler.  The  up- 
take, or  part  above  the  boiler  for  conveying  the 
smoke  into  the  chimney,  is  of  a  circular  f  onn,  de- 
tached from  the  boiler.  The  steam  is  admitted 
inside,  and  is  superheated  in  its  passage  to  the 
cylinder  of  the  ste«m-engine. 

BOIS  BE  BOULOGNE,  a  pleasant  grove  near  the 
gates  of  Paris,  mentioned  in  many  of  the  French 
romances.  The  greater  part  of  the  old  trees  were 
destroyed  during  the  revolution.  When  Napoleon 
chose  St.  Cloud  for  a  summer  residence,  he  ordered 
young  trees  to  be  planted,  had  the  place  inclosed 
with  a  wall,  and  the  wood  stocked  with  game,  so  that 
it  became  more  a  place  of  resort  than  before.  In 
1815  the  British  troops  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton were  stationed  in  it,  and  cut  down  the  most 
beautiful  trees,  old  and  young,  for  barracks.  For 
a  long  time  it  has  been  the  duelling  ground  of 
the  Parisians.  It  is  also  one  of  the  gayest  holiday 
promenades.  During  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-71,  a  large  number  of  the  trees  were  cut  down 
by  the  French  in  preparing  for  the  defence  of  Paris. 
In  the  time  of  the  disturbances  of  the  Commune  in 
1871,  several  sanguinary  encounters  took  place  here. 

BOIS-LE-DUC  (the  French  name  for  the  Dutch 
Ilertogenboschf  or  Den  JBoth)^  a  fortified  city.  North 
Brabant,  in  Holland,  49  miles  8.E.  Amsterdam,  with 
24,315  inhabitants,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dom- 
mel  and  the  Aa,  which  form,  by  their  junction,  the 
Diest.  Ixm.  5'  18'  K. ;  lat.  51**  41'  N.  It  has  many 
manufactories,  and  much  trade  in  com,  some  salt- 
works, a  lyceum,  an  elegant  town-hall,  and  nume- 
rous schools.  Godfrey,  duke  of  Brabant,  founded 
this  important  military  post  in  1184.  The  fortifica- 
tions now  consist  of  strong  walls  and  seven  bas- 
tions, but  it  owes  its  security  chiefly  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  whole  coimtry  around  can  be  laid 
under  water  (the  new  canal  to  Maestricht  has  sixteen 
sluices).  Bois-le-Duc  is  defended  by  several  forts 
and  a  citadel,  and  has  four  gates,  besides  three  en- 
trances from  the  water.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Netherlands.  The  city  suffered  much  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  1629.  September  14, 
1794,  the  French  defeated  the  English  here;  October 
9  of  the  same  year  it  surrendered  to  Pichegru.  In 
January,  1814^  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussian  general 
Bulow. 

BOISSEK^E.  A  celebrated  gallery  of  pictures 
exhibited  in  Munich,  which  was  collected  by  the 
brothers  Sulpice  and  Melchior  Boisser^  and  John 
Bertram,  men  who,  animated  by  love  of  the  arts, 
began,  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries, during  and  after  the  French  revolution,  to 
purchase  old  pictures,  and  afterwards  completed 
their  collection  by  the  addition  of  many  valuable 


paintings  of  the  old  Grerman  schooL  By  this  collec- 
tion the  brothers  Boisser^  and  Bertram  have  happily 
realized  the  idea  of  an  historical  series  of  old  German 
paintings.  It  is  to  their  endeavours  that  we  owe 
the  disoovexy  that  Germany  possessed,  as  earlv  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  school  of  painters  of  mud^  merit, 
which,  like  the  Italian,  proceeded  from  the  old  By- 
zantine sdiool,  but  be<^ane,  in  the  sequel,  distin- 
guished by  exceUenoes  of  its  own.  We  owe  to  these 
collectors,  also,  the  restoration  to  favour  of  the  for^ 
gotten  Low  German  masters,  and  a  just  estimation 
of  John  van  Eyck,  as  the  creator  of  the  genuine 
German  style  of  painting.  The  most  distinguished 
connoiaseurs  and  artists,  inclndiog  Goethe,  Canova^ 
Dannecker,  and  Thorwaldsen,  have  strongly  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  this  collection.  It  was 
first  brought  together  and  exhibited  at  Heidelberg, 
but  not  finfting  sufiicient  conveniences  there  for  their 
exhibition,  the  brothers  Boisser^  and  Bertram  re- 
moved it  to  Stuttgart,  where  the  Xing  of  Wlirtem- 
burg  assigned  them  a  suitable  building.  The  collec- 
tion remained  there  till  1828,  when  it  was  removed 
by  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  purchased  it  in 
the  previous  year  for  120,000  thalers,  to  Schleiasheim, 
where  it  remained  till  1836,  when  most  of  the  paint- 
ings were  sent  to  the  picture-gallery  of  Munich.  A 
litibographic  work  on  this  collection  was  published  in 
forty  parts  at  Stuttgart  and  Munich,  between  1821 
and  1840. 

B0ISSIE17,  Jean  Jacqubs  dk,  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1736;  died  1810.  He  was  intended  by  his  parents 
for  the  magistracy,  but  manifested  such  a  decided  in- 
cUhation  for  drawing  that  he  was  allowed  to  follow  it. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  at  Lyons,  and  painting 
some  excellent  imitations  of  the  Flemish  school,  he 
visited  Paris,  where  his  intimacy  with  the  most  cele- 
brated artists  of  the  time  enabled  him  greatly  to  im- 
prove lus  style.  On  his  return  to  Lyons  he  devoted 
his  attention  chiefly  to  engraving.  He  afterwards 
accompanied  the  Diic  de  Rochefoucauld  to  Italy,  and 
having  studied  the  works  of  the  gpreat  masters  with 
the  greatest  assiduity,  resumed  painting;  but  as  the 
use  of  oil  injured  his  health,  he,  shortly  after  his 
return  to  France,  abandoned  it  finally  for  engraving, 
in  which  lus  reputation  soon  became  European,  and 
his  works  were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  most  wealthy 
and  distinguished  amateurs.  His  engravings  amount 
to  107  plates,  among  which  that  of  Le  Charlatan, 
after  a  picture  by  Karel  Dujardin,  is  considered  his 
masterpiece. 

BOISSONADE,  Jban  Frak<?ois,  a  French  clas- 
sical scholar,  celebrated  for  his  editorial  labours,  bom 
12th  August,  1-774;  died  m  1857.  He  was  de- 
scended of  a  distinguished  family,  and  several  of  his 
ancestors  had  gained  a  reputation  as  men  of  letters. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  his  patri- 
mony was  dissipated  by  the  negligence  of  his  guar- 
dians. He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Harcourt, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  attached  to  the  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs.  In  1801  Luden  Bonaparte 
named  him  secretary-general  of  the  prefecture  of 
the  department  of  Haute-Mame,  but  the  temper  of 
his  superior  soon  compelled  him  to  give  in  his  resig- 
nation, and  he  abandoned  public  life.  He  had  sd- 
ready  become  a  contributor  to  periodical  literature 
in  the  Magasin  Encyclop^que  of  Millin  and  the 
Journal  de  I'Empire,  the  precursor  of  the  Journal 
des  D^bats.  Ancient  and  modem  literature,  both 
French  and  foreign,  grammatical  criticism,  biblio- 
graphy, and  natural  sciences  occupied  his  pen.  His 
career  as  a  joum^dist  extended  to  1813,  at  which 
date  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  He  afterwards 
wrote  about  150  article  for  the  Biogn^hie«Univer- 
selle.    He  was  offered  the  chair  of  Greek  literature 
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at  Genoa,  and  afterwards  the  rectorship  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Straaburg,  but  preferred  to  continue  his 
studies  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  imperial  li- 
brary. He  became  in  1809  assistant  of  Larcher,  as 
Greek  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  Paris, 
and  four  years  afterwards  he  succeeded  him  both  in 
the  Faculty  and  in  the  Institute.  Finally,  in  182S, 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Greek  literature  in  the 
College  of  France.  From  this  time  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  his  duties  as  a  professor,  and  his 
labours  as  a  classical  editor.  He  has  produced  no 
complete  work  in  French,  but  is  said  to  have  written 
Latin  with  natural  grace  and  elegance,  and  his  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  are  h%hly  esteemed.  His  edito- 
rial labours  were  also  extended  to  a  few  French  works, 
and  he  translated  a  heroi-comic  poem,  the  Genpillen, 
from  the  Portuguese. 

BOISSY  D' ANGLAS,  Fran<?oi8  Antoine,  Comte 
DE,  a  French  statesman  of  the  revolutionary  period, 
was  bom  at  Saint  Jean-la-Chambre,  near  Annonay, 
in  1756 ;  died  at  Paris,  20th  Oct  1826.  He  studied 
at  Annonay,  and  was  admitted  as  an  advocate  to  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  In  1789  he  was  elected  at 
Annonay  to  the  states-general,  where  he  was  a 
moderate  advocate  of  revolutionary  principles,  in 
support  of  which  he  wrote  at  this  time  various  bro- 
chures. In  1792  he  was  returned  as  a  deputy  to 
the  Convention.  He  voted  against  the  death  of  Louis 
XrV.,  and  after  the  fall  of  Bobespierre  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Convention,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  intrusted 
with  the  provisioning  of  Paris  at  a  time  of  famine, 
a  task  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  executed 
satisfactorily.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred  in  1795,  president  of  the  Tri- 
bunate in  1803,  senator  and  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1805,  was  created  a  peer  by 
Louis  XVIII.  in  1814,  but  supported  Napoleon  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days,  and  was  consequently  ex- 
pelled from  the  peerage  by  a  royal  ordinance,  but 
shortly  afterwards  reinstated.  He  was  from  1803 
a  member  of  the  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
a  member  of  the  Institute  from  its  commencement, 
and  on  its  reconstruction  in  1816  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Malesherbes  (Paris, 
1819-21);  Etudes  Litt^raires et  Po^tiques d'unVieill- 
ard,  five  vols,  duodecimo,  Paris,  1825. 

The  fame  of  Boissy  d'Anglas  rests  chiefly  on  a 
scene  in  the  Convention  in  1795,  when  the  hall  was 
invaded  by  an  angry  mob,  demanding  bread  and  the 
constitution  of  1793.  CaUed  tempoiarily  to  take  the 
chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Boissy  had 
presented  to  him  the  head  of  a  deputy,  F^raud,  which 
iiad  been  cut  off  by  the  insurgents  and  placed  on  the 
end  of  a  pike.  He  saluted  it,  and  continued  calmly 
facing  the  mob,  and  to  his  courage  and  firmness  the 
safety  of  the  Convention  at  this  crisis  is  attributed. 
Such  is  the  popular  version  of  a  story  of  which  the 
most  various  and  contradictory  accounts  are  given. 
It  has  been  said  that  Boissy  d'Anglas  exhibited  no 
such  courage  as  has  been  attributed  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  merely  kept  in  his  place  by  the  pressure  of 
the  mob.  His  enemies,  who  accused  him  of  reac- 
tionary t^idendes,  even  said  the  insurrection  was  cot 
up  by  the  reactionary  party  to  discredit  the  revmu- 
tion,  and  that  Boissy  was  in  understanding  with  the 
leaders  of  the  mob.  For  this  last  accusation  there 
appears  to  be  no  foundation,  but  it  is  quite  likely  the 
scene  may  have  been  represented  in  a  more  dramatic 
form  than  as  it  actually  occurred. 

BOJACA,  Baitlb  of,  so  called  from  having  been 
fought  near  the  bridge  of  the  small  town  of  Bojaca, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Tunja,  between  the  Spaniards 
nnder  Barroyro,  and  the  united  forces  of  Venezuela 


and  New  Grenada  commanded  by  Bolivar.  'It  oc- 
curred August  7th,  1819,  and  was  decisive  of  the 
independence  of  New  Grenada.  Among  the  republi- 
cans, Generals  Anzuategui,  Paez,  and  Santander 
distinguished  themselves;'  and  the  Spaniards  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat,  their  general,  most  of  their 
officers  and  men  who  survived  the  battie,  together 
with  all  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  equipmenti^ 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  Bolivar..  So  complete  was 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  army,  that  the  viceroy 
instantiy  fled  from  Santa  F^,  leaving  even  the  public 
treasure  a  prey  to  the  conquerors. 

BOJADOB  CAPE,  a  promontoiy,  w.  coast  of 
Africa;  lat.  26"  7'  10"  K.;  Ion.  W*  29'  w.;  is  one  of 
the  projecting  points  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara^ 
and  forms  the  w.  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge  called 
the  Jebel-khal  or  Black  Mountain.  The  coast  K. 
of  this  cape  is  extremely  dangerous,  being  shallow 
to  a  great  distance  out,  and  constantiy  enveloped  in 
a  haze.  It  has  been,  in  consequence,  the  scene  of 
many  a  melancholy  disaster.  Cape  Bojador  waa 
long  the  limit  of  navigation  towards  the  8.  and  was 
first  passed  by  the  Portuguese  in  1433. 

BOJANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Molise,  10  miles  s.w.  of  Campobasso.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Bijemo,  in  a  defile  at  the  foot  of  Motmt 
Matese.  It  is  ihe  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  cathe- 
dral and  several  churches.  Bojano  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bovianuzn.  Pop. 
2981. 

BOKEL^KA,  or  Bochasa,  an  independent  khan- 
ate of  Central  Asia,  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  desert 
of  Kizil  Kum,  on  the  w.  by  the  khanate  of  Khiva, 
on  the  B.  by  Affghanistan  and  Balkh,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Hissar,  Shelm-Sebz,  and  Russian  Turkestan.  It 
formerly  occupied  considerably  more  territory  than 
it  does  now.  Since  the  conquest  of  the  valley  of  the 
Zerafshan,  along  with  Samarkand  and  Katti  Kur- 
ghan,  by  the  Russians  in  1868,  the  area  has  been  about 
100,000  square  miles.  The  country  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent occupied  by  deserts,  and  low  and  naked  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  the  cultivated  portions  of  it  are  con- 
fined to  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Oxus  or 
Amoo  Daria,  which  flows  from  8.E.  ta  N.w.  through  the 
B.  of  Bokhara  and  the  Zerafshan,  which  coming  from 
the  E.  waters  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of 
Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  Although  it  lies  between 
36"  and  W  K.  lat,  and  is  no  more  than  1100  or  1200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  is  even  in 
warm  summers  very  cold,  and  sometimes  snow  lies  on 
the  pound  to  the  depth  of  1  foot  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  very  litUe  rain,  on  which  account  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  irrigation  in  order  to 
fertilize  the  fields.  Besides  cereals,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and  there  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  fruit  The  pop.,  inclusive  of  the  no- 
madic hordes,  amounts  to  about  2,500,000,  and  con- 
sists of  the  Uzbecks,  who  are  the  ruling  race,  and  to 
whom  the  emir  belongs ;  the  Tajiks,  who  form  the 
majority  in  the  capital;  the  Kirghizes,  less  numerous 
thsA  the  Tajiks ;  about  60,000  Arabians,  descendants 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  brought  into  the  country 
by  the  third  caliph  of  Bagdad  on  the  occasion  of  the 
conquest  of  Turkestan ;  Persians,  who  have  chiefly 
been  brought  as  slaves  to  Bokhara;  Turcomans, 
Hindoos,  and  about  10,000  Jews  who  live  in  the 
towns  beyond  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  accord- 
ingly oppressed  by  the  other  inhabitants.  Since  the 
sepuntion  of  Samarkand  there  are  now  only  two 
towns  of  any  importance  in  Bokhara^  namely,  the 
chief  town  Bokhara,  with  a  pop.  of  about  70,000; 
and  Karshi,  with  about  25,000.  Besides  these 
there  are  a  few  small  towns  and  some  hundred 
villages  in  the  country.  The  capital,  according  to 
\6mh6ry  the  centre  of  Tartar  civilization,  is  ill-built 
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and  hd^  a  gloomy  Qspect,  and  in  luxury  of  dress  and 
mode  of  life  is  fstf  behind  the  towns  of  Western  Asia. 
Among  the  people  there  reigns  the  utmost  moral 
corruption  along  with  a  rigorous  adherence  to  out- 
ward forms.  The  countrjr  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  countries  of  Central  Asia  by  its  numerous 
BchoolSj  and  in  the  same  proportion  by  the  amount  of 
culture  diffused  among  the  people  generally;  but  the 
women  are  even  more  degraded  than  in  otiier  Mo- 
hammedan countries.  The  rule  of  the  emir  is  abso- 
lute, although  he  is  to  some  extent  under  the  influence 
of  the  clergy.  The  manufactures  are  unimportant, 
but  there  is  a  very  considerable  caravan  trade,  cotton, 
rice,  silk,  and  indigo  being  exported,  and  woven 
goods,  sugar,  iron,  &c.,  being  imported.  Above  all, 
Bokhara  is  remarkable  for  its  religious  fanaticism, 
and  on  that  account  several  of  the  European  travel- 
lers who  have  recently  visited  the  country  have  been 
exposed  to  great  annoyance  and  even  danger.  After 
Alexande;r  Bumes  had  visited  Bokhara  on  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Britbh  government  of  India  in  1832, 
the  British  ambassador  in  Teheran  sent  Colonel  Stod- 
dart  in  1838  to  obtain  from  the  Emir  Nasrulla  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Bussian  prisoners  that  he  had  taken 
on  his  predatory  incursions  into  Russian  territory. 
Nasrulla^  however,  irritated  at  the  neglect  to  answer 
his  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  ordered  Colonel 
Stoddart  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  after  treating 
him  with  great  cruelty,  compelled  him  to  acknowledge 
the  Mohammedan  creed.  Captain  Conolly,  who  had 
been  with  a  similar  object  in  Khiva  and  Khokand, 
came  in  1841  to  Bokhara,  and  after  having  to  sub- 
mit to  the  same  treatment  as  Colonel  Stoddart,  was 
executed  along  with  him  in  1842.  Information  of 
their  fate  was  brought  to  Europe  by  the  missionary 
Wolff,  who  had  been  sent  to  Bokhara  in  1843  for 
this  pm^ose.  See  Wolff's  Narrative  of  a  Mission 
to  Bokhara,  1843-45  (London,  1845). 

In  1850  the  Russians  established  themselves  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sir  ( Jaxartes),  where  it  flows  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  ia  1864  they  found  it  necessary 
to  proceed  further  up  the  river.  They  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  tw^o  towns  Turkestan  and 
Aulie-ata,  and  after  bringing  them  into  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  invested  Chemkend,  Niazbek, 
and  Chinab.  The  land  thus  occupied,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  formed  the  northern  half  of  the 
khanate  of  Khokand,  was,  along  >nth  some  other 
districts  that  had  previously  been  annexe<l  to  Russia, 
erected  into  the  Russian  government  of  Turkestan, 
and  incorporated  with  the  general  government  of 
Orenburg,  by  the  ukase  of  Feb.  14  (26),  1865.  By  a 
subsequent  ukase,  dated  July  11  (23),  1867,  this  ter- 
ritory was  constituted  a  general  government.  Soon 
after  the  Khan  of  Khokand  invaded  the  Russian 
territory,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Russians  ad- 
vanced still  further  s.  and  attacked  Tashkend,  which 
they  took  on  the  28th  of  June,  1865.  They  did  not, 
however,  incorporate  Tashkend  with  the  Russian 
territory,  but  declared  it  an  independent  khanate 
under  the  protection  of  Russia.  This  arrangement 
was  opposed  by  Muzaffer-Eddin,  emir  of  Bokhara, 
whereupon  the  Rustsian  general  Romanovski  again 
assiuned  the  offensive,  and  marching  into  Bokhara 
took  Khojend  by  storm  on  the  5th  of  June,  1866. 
In  this  way  Russia  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Sir.  Not  long  after  Tashkend 
was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  territory  by  the 
desire  of  the  inhabitants.  Meanwhile  the  war  with 
Bokhara  still  went  on,  and  peace  w^as  not  concluded 
till  the  beginning  of  1867.  This  peace,  however,  did 
not  last  long.  The  war  was  renewed  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  and  it  was  only  in  July,  1868, 
that  the  terms  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Bokhara 
were  finally  agreed  upon.  Bokhara  was  to  give  up 
Vol.  I. 


Samarkand  and  Katti  Kurghan,  along  with  the  sur- 
rounding districts  (constituting  the  tract  of  land 
watered  by  the  Zerafshan),  and  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  pay  an  indenmity  to  Russia  and  to  pro- 
tect her  trade.  Since  then  the  peace  has  not  been 
broken,  but  the  Emir  Muzaffer-Eddin  has  simk  more 
and  more  into  a  position  of  dependency  on  Russia. 
During  the  autunm,  at  the  request  of  iiie  emir  him- 
self, the  Russians  intervened  against  the  emir's  son, 
who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  him.  The  troops  of 
the  rebels  were  defeated  by  the  Russian  general 
Abramow,  on  the  21st  of  Oct.,  1868,  at  Karshi,  and 
on  the  23d  the  Russian  general  invested  that  town, 
which  was,  however,  afterwards  restored  to  the  Emir 
of  Bokhara.  On  the  12th  of  Oct.  in  the  following 
year  the  emir  sent  an  embassy  with  presents  (tri- 
bute) to  the  czar  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  mean- 
time Muzaffer-Eddin  had  fallen  into  a  dispute  with 
Afghanistan  (Cabul).  Shore  Ali  Khan,  of  Cabul, 
had  for  some  time  given  a  favourable  reception  to 
the  rebellious  son  of  the  emir,  and  Muzaffer-Eddin, 
probably  in  consequence  of  encouragement  received 
from  Russia^  now  thought  himself  able  to  make  good 
his  former  claim  to  Badakshan,  and  the  territory 
lying  about  the  sources  of  the  Oxus,  especially  since 
the  Khan  of  Cabul  seemed  to  have  but  a  slight  hold 
on  the  northern  parts  of  his  territory.  He  had 
accordingly  already  sent  out  an  army  with  the  view 
of  conquering  those  parts,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
1869,  pressing  being  put  upon  him  by  Russia,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Cabul  by  which  the  Oxus 
was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  conterminous  states. 
By  axL  agreement  come  to  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  1873,  this  boundary  line 
was  recognized  by  both  countri^.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged that,  according  to  this  arrangement,  Afghan- 
istan gives  up  a  small  portion  of  its  northern  terri- 
tory, but  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  compensation, 
it  gains  a  district  that  it  had  not  previously  claimed. 

BOKHARA,  the  capital  of  the  above  kingdom,  in 
lat.  89"  48'  K.;  Ion.  64^  26'  E.,  occupies  a  flat  em- 
bosomed among  trees,  and  covering  an  area  of  8  or  9 
miles  in  circuit.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall  with 
battlements,  and  entered  by  eleven  gates.  It  is 
poorly  built,  consisting  of  extremely  narrow  streets 
and  paltry  houses.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
palace  of  the  khan,  crowning  a  height  near  the  centre 
of  the  town  and  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  70  feet 
high;  and  numerous  mosques,  the  largest  of  which  is 
enamelled  with  tiles  of  azure  blue,  and  has  a  tower 
210  feet  high.  The  extent  of  the  trade  may  be  eH- 
timated  from  the  fact  that  from  12,000  to  15,000 
camel  loads  of  goods  annually  enter  the  city.  The 
pop.  was  estimated  by  Bumes  in  1835  at  150,000 
but  is  How  thought  not  to  exceed  70,000. 

BOLAN  PASS,  a  defile  in  the  lofty  mountain 
range  of  East  Beloochistan,  from  54  to  55  miles  long, 
henuned  in  on  all  sides  by  lofty  precipices,  and  so 
narrow  that  a  regiment  could  defend  it  against  an 
army.  In  1839  the  Bengal  column  with  its  artillery 
passed  through  it  in  six  days  on  the  way  to  Cabul. 

BOIiBEC,  a  town,  France,  department  of  Seine- 
Inferieure,  17  miles  B.N.B.  of  Havre;  agreeably  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a  hill,  washed  by  the  Bolbec,  and 
at  the  junction  of  four  valleys.  It  is  a  thriving  and 
industrious  place,  and  well  situated  for  conmierce.  Its 
printed  cottons  and  handkerchiefs  have  long  been 
held  in  high  estimation.  Besides  these  it  produces 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  cotton,  velvet,  and 
thread,  and  has  several  dyeworks  and  tanneries,  with 
a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  horses,  and  cattle.  Pop. 
9063. 

BOLE,  an  earthy  mineral  which  occurs  in  amor- 
phous masses,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  silica  vnth 
about  20  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  10  of  iron.     It  is 
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of  a  dull  yellow,  brownish,  or  red  colour,  has  a  greasy 
feel,  and  yields  to  the  naiL  It  has  a  oonchoidal  frac- 
ture; its  streak  is  shining,  and  it  is  opaque  or  slightly 
translucent.  It  is  found  in  various  localities,  such  as 
Armenia,  Saxony,  Tuscany,  and  the  isle  of  Skye  in 
Scotland.  In  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  Lem- 
nian  bole  or  earth,  it  had  a  place  in  the  materia- 
medica,  but  is  no  longer  used.  At  present  the  only 
bole  of  commerce  is  a  coarse  pigment  sold  under 
the  name  of  Berlin  and  English  red. 

BOLERO,  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  a 
number  of  their  national  dances  of  the  ballet  class, 
which  in  Spain  are  regularly  performed  in  theatres 
between  the  different  pieces.  They  are  danced  both 
by  men  and  women,  the  male  dancers  who  take  part 
in  these  performances  being  also  called  boUroa,  while 
the  females  are  called  holeraa.  The  dances  of  this 
class  which  are  best  known  and  most  in  vogue  are 
known  by  such  names  as  the  Cachuca^  Iota  aragoneaay 
MadriUha^  Ole,  laUo  de  Jerez,  &c.  They  are  danced 
by  one  or  more  couples,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inde- 
cent Ole,  by  a  single  female  dancer.  The  dancers 
wear  the  Aiidalusian  costume,  partly  because  of  all 
the  national  dresses  of  Spain  this  is  the  richest  and 
most  el^ant,  and  partly  because  the  greater  number 
of  the  boleros  are  of  Ajadalusian  origin.  The  music 
for  these  dances  is  always  played  by  the  orchestra, 
and  is  generally  marked  by  rapid  changes  of  time. 
The  melodies  are  often  very  beautiful,  and  are  always 
based  upon  some  of  the  national  airs.  The  dancers 
mostly  beat  time  to  the  music  with  the  castanets 
{caatailiielcu).  These  dances,  when  the  performers  are 
well  trained  and  handsome,  have  a  very  powerful 
effect  on  the  spectators,  consisting  as  they  do  of 
graceful  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  body, 
and  being  strictly  speaking  not  dances,  but  panto- 
mimes. The  dancers  endeavour  to  express  by  their 
gestures  all  the  different  phases  of  tiie  passion  of 
love,  and  this  often  in  a  manner  which  passes  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  modesty.  The  dances  of  the 
common  people,  on  which  the  boleros  are  founded, 
are  essentially  distinguished  &om  the  latter  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  are  accompanied  by  singing 
— ^partly  that  of  the  performei-s,  partly  that  of  the 
spectators — while  the  music  is  mostly  supplied  by  the 
guitar,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  tambourine.  They 
are  very  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  very  graceful 
The  dancers  beat  time  with  the  castanets,  as  in  the 
boleros  properly  so  called. 

BOLESLAS,  the  name  of  six  kings  of  Poland  and 
three  of  Bohemia.  The  most  celebrated  of  them, 
Boleslas,  sumamed  the  Great,  and  the  first  Polish 
sovereign  who  had  the  title  of  king,  was  son  of  Duke 
Mietduslaf,  and  succeeded  him  in  999.  He  completed 
the  work  of  introducing  Christianity  which  his  father 
had  begun,  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, and  brought  the  army  under  regular  disci- 
pline. The  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  had  begun  to  en- 
tertain some  suspicions  of  him,  resolved  to  ascertain 
his  real  character  by  visiting  him  in  person,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  deference  with  which  he 
was  received,  that  he  crowned  him  with  his  own  hands 
in  1001,  and  exempted  him  from  all  homage  and 
tribute.  Boleslas  assumed  all  the  splendour  of  his 
new  dignity,  and  became  a  powerful  sovereign.  He 
not  only  repelled  an  agression  on  his  territories  by 
the  Duke  of  Bohemia,  but  became  in  hid  turn  the 
aggressor,  and  conquered  Moravia.  Success  awakened 
a  desire  jfor  new  conquests,  and  the  Russians,  who 
hitherto  had  always  been  the  aggressors,  were  at- 
tacked in  their  turn,  and  were  obliged  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  cession  of  large  tracts  of  territory.  He 
afterwaJrds  turned  his  arms  to  Uie  N.  of  Germany, 
and  compelled  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  sover- 
eigns to  become  his  tributaries.    In  1012  a  formid- 


able league  was  formed  against  him  by  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  and  the  Dukes  of  Bohemia  and  Austria; 
but  the  allies,  after  sustaining  serious  reverses,  were 
glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him  in  1018.  His  last 
campaign  was  against  the  Russians,  whom  he  sig- 
nally defeated  in  a  great  battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bug.  After  twenty  years  of  continued  warfare  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  peace,  and  effected  numerous 
internal  improvements,  promulgating  excellent  laws, 
and  even  putting  a  check  upon  his  own  power  by  the 
appoin^ent  of  a  council  of  twelve  to  act  as  media- 
tors between  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  This 
body  was  the  germ  of  the  Polish  senate.  Boleslas 
diea  in  1025,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-six  years,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  Poland, 
and  has  handed  down  his  name  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  of  his  time. 

BOLETUS,  a  genus  of  fungi  of  the  order  Hymen- 
omyoetes  (fungi  provided  with  a  cap  and  a  fructi- 
ferous membrane  or  hymenium  wluch  covers  the 
sporules  contained  in  the  tubes).  The  greater  number 
of  the  species  are  globulous,  from  which  the  Italians 
call  them  ovdi.  The  characters  of  the  genus  are,  broad, 
hemispherical  cap,  the  lower  surface  formed  of  open 
tubes,  cylindrical  in  form,  and  adhering  to  one  an- 
other. The  tubes  can  be  separated  from  the  cap,  and 
contain  little  cylindrical  capsules,  which  are  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  They  differ  from  the  Poly- 
porei  by  the  absence  of  the  membrane  which  indosee 
the  tubes.  Boletua  edulis  has  the  pedicle  thick, 
especially  at  the  base,  and  marked  with  red  and  pale 
white.  The  cap  is  also  thick,  smooth,  and  fawn- 
coloured.  The  tubes  are  very  small,  rounded,  and 
pass  from  white  to  a  greenish  yellow.  It  grows  on 
the  ground  abundantly  in  woods  during  summer.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  and  has  an  agreeable  nutty  flavoiur.  It 
is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  in  France,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux.  It  is 
also  found  in  England,  but  more  rarely.  The  other 
species  of  Boletus  are  nimierous. 

BOLEYN,  Anne,  second  wife  of  Heniy  VIII.  of 
England,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  and  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  bom,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  1507,  but  according  to  more  probable 
ones  about  the  year  1501.  She  attended  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry,  on  her  marriage  with  Louis  XII.,  to 
France,  as  lady  of  honour.  On  the  return  of  that 
princess,  after  the  king's  death,  she  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Queen  Claude,  wife  of  Frauds  I.,  and  after 
her  death  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on,  sister  of 
the  French  king.  Young,  beautiful,  gay,  and  witty, 
she  was  an  object  of  great  attraction  in  the  gallant 
court  of  Francis  I.  She  returned  to  England  about 
1522,  and  became  lady  of  honour  to  Queen  Catharine, 
whom  she  soon  supplanted.  The  king,  passionately 
enamoured  of  her,  found  an  unexpected  opposition  to 
his  wishes,  and  Anne  firmly  declared  that  she  could 
be  had  on  no  terms  but  those  of  marriage.  She  knew 
that  the  king  already  meditated  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  Catharine  of  Arragon;  but  she  also  knew  what 
difficulties  the  Catholic  religion  opposed  to  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan.  Cranmer  offered  his  services  to 
bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  king's  wishes, 
and  thus  gave  the  first  occasion  to  the  separation  of 
England  from  the  Roman  Church.  But  the  impetu- 
ous Henry  did  not  wait  for  the  ministers  of  his  new 
religion  to  confirm  his  divorec:  on  the  contrary,  he 
married  Anne  in  January,  1533,  having  previously 
created  her  Marchioness  of  Pembroke.  When  her 
pregnancy  revealed  the  secret,  Cranmer  declared  the 
first  marriage  void,  and  the  second  valid,  and  Anne 
was  crowned  queen  at  Westminster  with  unparalleled 
splendour.  In  1583  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
famous  Elizabeth.    She  could  not,  however,  retain 
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tlie  affections  of  the  king,  as  inconstant  as  he  was 
tyrannical ;  and  as  she  had  supplanted  her  qneen  while 
lady  of  honour  to  Catharine,  she  was  now  supplanted 
herself  by  Jane  Seymour,  her  own  lady  of  honour. 
Suspicions  of  infideUty  were  alleged,  which  appear  to 
have  had  no  foundation  in  truth,  but  were  doubtless 
eagerly  lud  hold  of  by  Henry  as  a  colour  for  his 
violent  proceedings.  In  1535  she  was  accused,  and 
brought  before  a  jury  of  peers.  Smeaton,  a  musician, 
who  was  arrested  with  others,  asserted  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  queen's  favours,  and  May  17,  1536,  she 
was  condemned  to  death  by  twenty-six  judges.  Anne 
in  vain  affirmed  that  she  had  long  before  been  con- 
tracted to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  there- 
fore had  never  been  the  lawful  wife  of  Henry. 
Cranmer  in  vain  declared  the  marriage  void.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  executed  by  the  command  of 
the  inflexible  Henry,  who  esteemed  it  a  great  exercise 
of  clemency  to  substitute  the  scaffold  for  the  stake. 
The  last  day  of  the  life  of  this  unhappy  woman.  May 
19,  1536,  presents  many  interesting  moments.  She 
sent  for  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  her  and  said, 
'Gro  to  the  Princess  Mary  (daughter  of  Catharine)  in 
my  name,  and  in  this  position  beg  her  forgiveness  for 
all  tiie  sufferings  I  have  drawn  upon  her  and  her 
mother.'  '  She  sent  her  last  message  to  the  king,* 
says  Hume,  *  and  acknowledged  the  obligations  which 
she  owed  him  in  uniformly  continmng  lus  endeavours 
for  her  advancement.'  'From  a  private  gentlewoman 
you  have  made  me  first  a  marchioness,  Uien  a  queen, 
and  as  you  can  raise  me  no  higher  in  this  world,  you 
are  now  sending  me  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven.' 

BOLINGBROKE,  Henrt  St.  John,  Viscount, 
a  distinguished  statesman  and  political  writer,  was 
bom  in  1678  at  Battersea,  near  London,  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  died  in  1751.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  Oxford,  where  he  early  exhibited  uncommon 
talents  and  attracted  general  attention.  On  entering 
the  world  he  displayed  a  rare  union  of  brilliant  parts 
and  elegance  of  manners,  with  beauty  of  person, 
dignity,  and  affability,  and  such  fascinating  eloquence 
that,  according  to  ^e  unanimous  testimony  of  his 
contemporaries,  nobody  could  resist  him.  Unfortu- 
nately the  passions  of  lus  youth  opposed  the  develop- 
ment of  lus  talents ;  and  in  his  twenty-third  year  he 
was  distinguished  principally  as  an  accomplished  liber- 
tine. His  parents,  supposing  that  marriage  would 
have  a  salutary  influence  upon  him,  proposed  to  him 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Winchcomb,  a  lady  the 
heiress  of  a  million,  who  united  with  a  channing 
figure  a  cultivated  mind  and  noble  birth.  But  the 
young  couple  had  lived  but  a  short  time  together 
when  irreconcilable  disputes  arose  between  them,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  separated  for  ever.  An- 
other plan  was  adopted  to  give  a  better  direction  to 
the  impetuous  character  of  Bolingbroke.  By  the 
influence  of  his  father  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Here  his  eloquence,  his  acute- 
ness,  and  the  strength  of  his  judgment  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  His  former  idleness  was  changed 
at  once  into  the  most  incessant  activity.  In  1704  he 
was  made  secretary  of  war,  and  came  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose 
talents  he  discerned  and  whose  enterprises  he  sup- 
ported with  all  his  influence.  When,  however,  the 
Whigs  gained  the  ascendency  in  170S,  Bolingbroke 
gave  in  his  resignation.  Now  followed,  as  he  said 
himself,  the  two  most  active  years  of  his  Ufe,  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  but  by  no  means 
neglected  public  affairs.  He  continued  to  maintain 
a  constant  intercourse  with  the  queen,  who  preferred 
him  to  her  other  counsellors.  The  Whig  ministry 
was  overthrown  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe  in 
1710,  and  Bolingbroke  received  the  department  of 


foreign  affairs.    In  1712  he  was  called  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and 
in  1713,  against  much  popular  opposition,  he  con- 
cluded the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  of  which  he  was  always 
proud.     In  concluding  this  peace  everything  was 
unfavourable  to  him — the  Whigs,  the  peers,  the  bank, 
the  East  India  Company,  Marlborough,  Eugene,  the 
emperor,  Holland,  the  j^ousy  of  aU  the  European 
powers,  the  weakn^n  of  his  own  queen,  the  irresolu- 
tion, imprudence,  and  even  the  envy  of  his  colleagues. 
Bolingbroke  afterwards  became  a  prey  to  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  passions,  and  exhibited  a  fickleness  of 
conduct  that  has  rendered  his  loyalty,  his  patriotism, 
and  his  whole  character  suspected    The  collision  of 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  produced  such  a  general  ex- 
citement that  the  ministers  were  attacked,  the  peace 
was  decried  as  disastrous,  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion was  declared  in  danger.    At  this  moment  a  fatal 
contention  broke  out  between  the  lord-high-tressurer 
(the  Earl  of  Oxford^  and  Bolingbroke,  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.     Swif t^  the  friend 
of  both,  but  particularly  intimate  with  the  lord-high- 
treasurer,  accused  Bolingbroke  of  having  principally 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  party.    Be  this  as  it 
may.  Queen  Anne,  provoked  to  the  utmost  by  Oxford, 
dismissed  him  four  days  before  her  death,  and  made 
Bolingbroke  prime-minister.    But  the  death  of  Anne 
changed  the  whole  scene.     George  I.  of  Hanover 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  Whigs  triumphed  more 
completely  than  ever.    Bolingbroke,  who  could  not 
impose  on  the  Hanoverian  court  by  his  plausible  pre- 
tences, and  who  was  as  much  envied  as  he  was  hated, 
was  dismissed  by  King  George  while  yet  in  Germany, 
and  fled  to  France  in  March,  1715.     In  August  of 
the  same  year  he  was  attainted.    James  III.,  the 
Pretender  as  he  was  called,  invited  him  to  Lorraine, 
and  made  him  his  secretary  of  state.    But  when  Louis 
XIV.  died  Bolingbroke  lost  all  hope  of  the  success 
of  the  Pretender,  and  repented  oi  having  entered 
into  so  close  a  connection  with  him.    Whatever  the 
feelings  and  plans  of  Bolingbroke  may  have  been,  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  James  III.  were  doubtless 
honest.    Nevertheless,  the  latter  deprived  him  of  his 
dignity  and  transferred  it  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Thus  it  was  the  strange  fate  of  Bolingbroke  to  be 
charged  with  treachei'y  both  by  the  king  and  the 
Pretender.      Offers  were  made  to   him  by  King 
George,  on  condition  of  his  revealing  the  secrets  of 
the  Pretender.     This  proposal  he  at  first  declined, 
but  he  afterwards  yielded  so  far  as  to  promise  a 
decisive  blow  agunst  the  cause  of  the  Pretender  on 
condition  of  the  total  oblivion  of  what  had  already 
passed,  and  of  an  entire  confidence  for  the  future. 
Walpole,  however,  was  afraid  of  BoIinglnt>ke's  in- 
fluence in  Parliament,  and  opposed  his  recall    Bol- 
ingbroke, in  order  to  forget  his  situation,  applied 
himself  to  writing  philosophical  consolations  after 
the  manner  of  Seneca,  but  soon  found  sweeter  ones 
in  his  marriage  with  a  rich  and  amiable  lady,  niece 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon.    In  1723  the  Parliament 
which  had  been  so  hr  stile  to  Bolingbroke  was  at 
length  dissolved,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
England.    His  estates,  however,  were  not  restored 
until  two  years  after  by  a  particular  act  of  Parlia- 
ment!    On  his  return  he  lived  at  first  retired  in  the 
country,  maintaining,  however,  a  correspondence  with 
Swift  and  Pope.     But  no  sooner  was  the  voice  of 
opposition  heard  in  Parliament  than  he  hastened  to 
London,  and,  as  the  restoration  of  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  still  denied  him,  attacked  the 
ministry  during  eight  yean  in  the  journals  or  in 
pamphlets  with  great  success.    He  drew  upon  him- 
self powerful  enemies,  against  whom  he  directed  his 
Treatise  on  Parties,  whi(£  is  considered  as  his  master- 
piece.   He  then  returned  to  France  with  the  inte&- 
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tion,  as  even  Swift  supposed,  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Pretender's  party,  against  which 
chai^  Pope  defended  h\m^  and  dedarod  that  he  had 
himself  advised  his  noble  friend  to  leave  an  ungrate- 
ful country,  by  which  he  was  suspected  and  perse- 
cuted.  In  France  Bolingbroke  wrote  (1735)  his 
Letters  upon  History,  which  are  admired  even  at  the 
present  day,  but  in  which  the  individual  character  of 
the  author  appears  to  the  exclusion  of  general  views, 
and  which  were  blamed,  in  particular,  for  attacking 
revealed  religion,  which  he  had  once  warmly  defended. 
In  1729,  in  the  midst  of  his  contest  with  Walpole, 
he  had  suggested  to  Pope  his  Essay  on  Man,  assisted 
him  in  the  composition,  and  supplied  him  with  the 
most  important  materials.  His  feelings  finally 
carried  him  back  to  his  country,  where  he  wrote 
(1738)  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King  under  the  eyes  of 
the  heir-apparent.  He  composed  Considerations  on 
the  State  of  the  Nation  during  the  long  and  dreadful 
illness  which  resulted  in  his  death  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  He  bequeathed  his  manuscripts  to 
David  Mallet,  who  published  them  in  five  vols,  in 
1753;  but  scarcely  had  they  appeared  when  a  general 
cry  was  raised  against  them  on  account  of  their  re- 
volting attacks  on  Christianity.  They  were  presented 
by  the  grand- jury  of  Westminster  as  subversive  of 
religion,  government,  and  morality.  Bolingbroke 
was  capable  of  inspiring  the  warmest  friendship  and 
the  bitterest  enmity.  He  was  accused  of  immoderate 
ambition,  and  of  a  proud,  passionate,  envious,  and 
implacable  temper.  His  memoirs  are  useful  as  illus- 
trating British  history  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

BOLIVAB)  Simon,  the  great  military  captain  of 
South  America,  and  the  most  prominent  individual 
produced  by  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
there,  was  bom  in  the  dty  of  Caraccas,  July  24, 
1783,  of  a  good  family  on  both  his  father's  and 
mother's  side.  He  finished  his  education  in  Europe, 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  travelling.  Having 
joined  the  patriotic  party  among  his  countrymen,  and 
being  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  movement  in 
Caraccas  of  April  19,  1810,  which  is  considered  as 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  received  a  colonel's 
commission  from  the  supreme  junta  then  established. 
He  took  part  in  the  first  military  operations  of  the 
Venezuelan  patriots  after  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, July  5,  1811 ;  but  these  proving  unsuccessful, 
he  retired  to  Cura9oa.  Unable,  however,  to  remain 
a  cold  spectator  of  the  events  occurring  on  the  con- 
tinent, he  repaired  to  Carthagena  in  September,  1812, 
and,  with  other  emigrants  from  Caraccas,  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  patriots  of  New  Grenada. 
They  gave  him  the  command  in  the  small  town  of 
Baranca^  nominally  under  the  orders  of  Labatut,  the 
republican  governor  of  Santa  Marta;  but  Bolivar 
could  not  be  content  with  the  obscure  part  which 
must  have  fallen  to  him  had  he  remained  i^  Baranca. 
Instead  of  this  he  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Teneriffe,  a  town  higher  up  on  the  river  Magdalena, 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  captured  it,  and,  gather- 
ing forces  on  the  way,  he  proceeded  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility to  Mompox,  driving  the  Spaniards  before 
him  from  all  their  posts  in  the  Upper  Magdalena, 
and  finally  entering  the  city  of  Ocana  in  triumph 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  He  soon 
conceived  the  bold  project  of  invading  Venezuela 
with  his  little  army,  and  delivering  it  from  the 
powerful  forces  under  Monteverde.  The  Congress 
of  New  Grenada  gratified  him  in  this  respect,  and 
gave  him  a  oommiBsion  of  brigadier;  and  after  having 
overcome  a  multitude  of  difficulties  which  retarded 
his  advance,  and  driven  Correa  from  the  villey  of 
Cucufa^  ho  commenced  his  march  for  Venezuela  with 
tk  small  force  of  but  little  more  than  600  men. 


Heedless  of  the  accusations  of  rashness  laviBhed 
on  his  enterprise,  Bolivar  plunged  into  the  province 
of  Merida ;  and,  as  the  inhabitants  rose  upon  the 
Spaniards  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  he  was  soon 
able  to  wrest  the  provinces  of  Merida  and  Trujillo 
from  the  Spaniards. 

Meanwhile  Bolivar  obtained  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  horrid  and  shameless  cruelties  and  oppressions 
everywhere  perpetrated  in  Venezuela  by  Monteverde 
and  his  subordinate  officers,  analogous  to  the  but- 
cheries of  Fiscar.  Exasperated  by  the  knowledge  of 
these  events,  he  issued  the  famous  decree  of  guerra  d 
mutrUy  condemning  to  death  all  the  Spanish  piiaoners 
who  might  fall  into  his  hands.  But  he  was  not  of  a 
cruel  or  sanguinary  temper;  and  this  decree  seems  to 
have  been  intended  rather  to  intimidate  the  royalists 
than  literally  to  be  put  in  execution.  His  army  in- 
creasing daily  he  separated  it  into  two  divisions, 
committing  one  of  them  to  the  charge  of  Bavas,  and 
both  rapidly  advanced  upon  Caraccas,  through  the 
provinces  of  Trujillo  and  Varinas.  Several  engage- 
ments ensued  in  which  the  patriots  were  successful; 
and  at  length  the  decisive  victory  of  Lastoguanes,  in 
which  the  flower  of  Monteverde's  troops  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  left  open  the  road  to  Caraccas. 
Bolivar  lost  no  time  in  marching  upon  the  capital, 
which  was  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards  without  a 
struggle,  and  entered  in  triumph  by  Bolivar,  Aug.  4, 
1813.  Meantime,  Marino  had  effected  the  liberation 
of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Venezuela,  of  which  the 
patriots  had  regained  entire  possession,  excepting 
only  the  fortress  of  Puerto  Cabello. 

The  success  of  the  revolutionary  party  was  not  of 
long  duration;  Bolivar  was  beaten  by  the  royalist 
Crcneral  Boves,  and  Caraocas  was  retaken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  July,  1814,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  royalists  were  again  undisputed  masters 
of  Venezuela.  Once  more,  therefore,  Bolivar  now 
proceeded  to  Tunja,  where  the  Congress  of  New 
Grenada  was  sitting.  From  this  body  he  received 
the  command  of  an  expedition  against  the  city  of 
Bogota  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  province 
of  Cundinamarca  to  accede  to  the  general  union  of 
the  provinces  of  New  Grenada,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  collision  which  divided  the  means  and  crippled 
the  exertions  of  the  Republicans.  He  marched  against 
Santa  Fd  early  in  December,  1814,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  2000  troops,  and  having  invested  the  city, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  suburbs  by  storm, 
was  preparing  to  assault  the  great  square,  where 
the  troops  of  Cundinamarca  were  posted,  when  the 
latter  capitulated.  The  general  government  of  New 
Grenada  was  now  peaceably  transferred  to  Bogota 
His  next  important  service  was  an  attempt  to  regain 
Santa  Marta  from  the  Koyalists;  but  not  being  pro- 
perly supported  in  it,  and  a  large  force  under  Morillo 
having  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Margarita  from  Spain, 
Bolivar,  aware  that  aU  further  views  upon  Santa 
Marta  were  hopeless,  threw  up  his  command,  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  be  usefully  employed  at 
Carthagena,  embarked  for  Jamaica  in  May,  1815,  to 
wait  for  better  times. 

From  Kingston  Bolivar  repaired  to  Aux  Caves,  in 
the  island  of  Hayti,  and  having  collected  a  small 
force  he  saOed  to  Venezuela,  but  was  met  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  re-embark.  Nothing 
disheartened  by  this  failure  he  obtained  reinforce- 
ments at  Aux  Cayes,  and  in  Dec.  1816  landed  once 
more  in  Margarita.  There  he  issued  a  proclamation 
convoking  the  representatives  of  Venezuela  in  a 
general  congress;  and  from  thence  passed  over  to 
Barcelona,  where  he  organized  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  gathered  forces  to  resist  Morillo,  who  was 
approaching  with  a  powerful  division.  They  en- 
countered each  other  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
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of  FebnuuT  in  a  desperate  conflict,  which  ended  in 
Bolivar's  ootaining  tiie  victory.  Horillo  retreated 
in  disorder,  and  was  met  and  defeated  anew  by 
Groneral  Paez  with  his  irresistible  Uaneroa.  Bolivar 
being  now  recognized  as  supreme  chief,  proceeded  in 
his  career  of  victory,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1817  had  fixed  his  head^quarteis  at  Angostura.  The 
sanguinary  battles  of  this  period,  in  the  most  im> 
portant  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  person,  belong 
rather  to  the  history  of  Colombia  (which  see)  than 
to  Bolivar's  own  life.  He  found  time,  however,  to 
preside  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  Angostura, 
Peb.  15th,  1819,  and  to  submit  a  long  and  eUborate 
exposition  of  his  views  of  government.  He  also  sur- 
rendered his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  congress, 
which  required  him  to  resume  it,  and  to  retain  it 
until  the  independence  of  his  country  should  be  fully 
achieved.  Bolivar  soon  reorganized  his  forces,  and 
set  out  from  Angostura,  with  the  purpose  of  crossing 
the  Cordilleras,  and  effecting  a  junction  with  General 
Santander,  who  commanded  the  Bepublican  forces  in 
New  Grenada,  so  that  the  united  arms  of  the  two 
republics  might  act  with  the  greater  efficiency.  He 
succeeded  in  July,  1819,  in  reaching  Tunja,  which 
city  he  entered  after  a  battie  on  the  neighbouring 
heightff,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  gained  the  great 
and  splendid  victory  of  Bojaca^  which  gave  him  im- 
mediate possession  of  Santa  F^  and  all  new  Grenada. 
The  Viceroy  Samano  fled  precipitately  before  him; 
and  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  in  Santa  F^ 
as  a  deliverer,  appointed  President  and  Captain- 
general  of  the  Kepublic,  and  enabled,  by  the  new 
resources  of  men,  money,  and  munitions  of  war 
which  he  found  there,  to  prepare  for  returning  into 
Venezuela  with  an  army  sufficient  to  insure  the  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  Spaniards. 

Bolivar's  entry  into  Angostura^  after  his  glorious 
campaign  in  New  Grenada,  was  a  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing and  affecting  spectacle.  Its  whole  population 
h^ed  him  as  the  Uberator  and  father  of  his  country. 
He  embraced  the  favourable  moment  to  obtain  the 
fundamental  law  of  Dec.  7th,  1819,  by  which  the 
Republics  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada  were  to 
be  thenceforth  united  in  a  single  state,  under  the 
presidency  of  Bolivar,  and  by  the  titie  of  the  i2e- 
public  of  Colombia,  After  a  series  of  memorable 
advantages  over  the  Spaniards,  an  armistice  of  six 
months  was  negotiated  at  Trujillo,  between  Bolivar 
and  Morillo,  and  subscribed  November  25th,  1820. 
Morillo  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  leaving 
La  Torre  in  command.  At  the  termination  of  the 
armistice,  Bolivar  made  a  great  effort  to  finish  the 
war  by  a  decisive  blow,  and  attained  his  object  by 
vanquishing  La  Torre  in  the  famous  battle  of  Cara- 
bobo,  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Venezuela.  Bolivar  entered  Caraccas 
June  29th,  1820,  having  now  for  the  third  time 
rescued  his  native  city  from  its  oppressors,  and  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy.  By  the  dose  of  the 
year  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  except  Puerto  Cabello  and  Quito;  and 
the  time  was  deemed  auspicious  for  establishing  per- 
manent political  institutions  in  Colombia.  A  con- 
gress assembled  at  Bogota  passed  a  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  August  30th,  1821,  and  Bolivar 
was  elected  the  first  constitutional  president,  with 
General  Santander  for  vice-president.  Having  thus 
achieved  the  independence  of  his  own  country,  Bo- 
livar placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  liberating 
army  destined  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  Quito 
and  Peru.  The  fate  of  Quito  was  decided  by  the 
batUe  of  Pichincha,  fought  in  June,  1822,  and  gained 
by  the  talents  and  prowess  of  Sucre.  Bolivar  now 
marched  upon  Lima,  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
9nem^,  and  entering  the  capital  amid  the  i^sdama- 


tiona  of  the  people,  was  invested  with  supreme 
power  as  dictator,  and  authorized  to  call  into  action 
all  the  resources  of  the  country  for  its  liberation. 
Internal  dissensions,  however,  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Trujillo,  leaving  the  capital  to  be  retaken 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half 
of  1824  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  field  in 
sufficient  force  to  dispossess  them  of  the  country. 
The  victory  of  Junin  gained  by  him,  followed  up  by 
that  of  Ayacucho  (which  see)  achieved  by  Sucre, 
reduced  them  to  the  Castles  of  Callao,  where  Bodil 
maintained  himself  till  the  beginning  of  1826.  In 
June,  1825,  Bolivar  visited  Upper  Peru,  which  de- 
tacheid  itself  from  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  was  formed  into  a  new  republic,  named  Bdivia, 
in  honour  of  the  liberator,  who  was  declared  per- 
petual protector  of  the  republic^  and  requested  to 
prepare  for  it  a  constitution. 
•  Having  completed  his  project  of  a  constitution  for 
Bolivia,  he  presented  it  to  the  congress  of  that  state, 
with  an  address  dated  May  25th,  1826.  Among  other 
features  which  alarmed  the  friends  of  liberty,  the 
most  exceptionable  was  a  provision  for  lodging  the 
executive  authority  in  the  hands  of  a  president  for 
Ufe,  without  responsibility,  and  with  power  to  no- 
minate his  successor.  When  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution became  generally  known  in  South  America 
it  excited  the  liveliest  apprehensions,  and  Bolivar 
began  to  be  accused  of  a  design  to  unite  permanentiy 
Colombia^  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  and  to  make  himself 
perpetual  dictator  of  the  same.  This  indeed  appears 
to  have  been  the  case,  and  he  was  very  soon  able  to 
manage  so  that  the  Bolivian  code  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  constitution  of  Peru  as  well  as  Bolivia,  and 
he  himself  the  president  for  life.  The  constitution 
was  promulgated  officially,  and  was  sworn  to  by  the 
public  functionaries  in  Lima,  Dec.  9, 1826,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  victory  of  Ayacucho.  Meanwhile 
Bolivar  was  recalled  to  Colombia  by  the  breaking 
out  of  a  civil  war  between  his  adherents  and  the 
faction  opposed  to  him. 

At  this  time  the  Colombian  auxiliary  army  in  Pern 
was  cantoned  in  three  divisions;  one  stationed  in 
Upper  Peru  and  two  in  Lower  Peru ;  one  of  these 
at  Arequipa,  and  one  in  Lima.  This  third  division 
consisted  of  veteran  companions  of  Bolivar's  tri- 
umphs, and  was  commanded  by  his  personal  friends. 
Generals  Lara  and  Sands.  Notwithstanding  the 
attachment  of  these  troops  to  Bolivar,  they  had  lately 
been  growing  distrustful  of  his  designs ;  and  although 
they  did  not  feel  disposed,  it  would  seem,  to  thwart 
his  views  upon  Peru,  they  took  fire  immediately 
when  they  saw  cause  to  believe  that  he  had  similar 
views  upon  their  own  native  Colombia.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks 
after  the  new  constitution  was  solemnly  adopted  they 
came  forward  and  revolutionized  the  government  of 
Peru.  So  well  were  their  measures  taken  that,  Jan. 
26,  1827,  they  arrested  their  general  officers  without 
any  conflict  or  opposition ;  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  of  Bustamante,  one  of  their  colonels ; 
and  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lima  that  their 
sole  object  was  to  relieve  tiie  Peruvians  from  op- 
pression, and  to  return  home  to  protect  their  own 
country  against  the  alleged  ambitious  schemes  of 
BoUvar.  The  Peruvians  immediately  abjured  the 
Bolivian  code,  deposed  Bolivar's  council  of  ministers, 
and  proceeded,  in  perfect  freedom,  to  organize  a  pro- 
visional government  for  themselves.  Arrangements 
were  speedily  made,  after  this  bloodless  revolution 
was  effected,  to  transport  the  third  division  to  Guay- 
aquil, according  to  their  own  desire.  They  embarked 
at  Callao  Mansh  17th,  and  landed  in  the  southern 
department  of  Colombia  in  April,  part  of  them  pro- 
oeedin^^  for  Guayaquil,  and  part  for  Cuen^a  and 
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Quito,  tmiformly  dedaring  their  object  to  be  the 
restoration  of  oonstitutionai  order  in  opposition  to 
any  designs  upon  the  republic  entertiUned  by  Bolivar. 

Intell^enoe  of  these  events  reached  Bolivar  while 
he  was  still  in  the  N.  of  Colombia.  Bousing  himself 
instantly  from  his  long-continued  inactivity,  he  made 
preparations  for  mardiing  to  the  other  ex^mity  of 
the  republic,  and  reducing  the  third  division.  But 
these  troops,  finding  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  regular  national  executive,  had  peace- 
ably submitted  to  General  Ovando,  who  was  sent 
by  the  constitutional  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  command.  Bolivar  meanwhile  signified 
his  consent  to  be  qualified  as  president,  and  proceeded 
with  this  intent  to  Bogota,  where  he  arrived  Sept. 
10,  took  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and 
resumed  the  functions  belonging  to  his  official  sta- 
tion. To  external  appearance,  therefore,  Colombia 
was  restored  to  tranquillity  under  the  rule  of  her 
constitutional  magistrates.  But  the  nation  was 
divided  between  two  great  parties,  and  agitated  to 
its  centre  by  their  opposite  views  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  country.  Bolivar  had  regained  the 
personal  confidence  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the 
third  division,  who  expressed  the  deepest  repentance 
for  their  distrust  of  his  character,  and  assured  him  of 
their  entire  devotion  to  his  interests.  But  the  Kepub- 
lican  party  and  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  with 
Santander  at  their  head,  continued  to  regard  his  ascen- 
dency over  the  army  and  his  political  movements  with 
undisguised  and  not  unfounded  apprehension,  univer- 
sally accusing  or  suspecting  him  of  a  desire  to  emu- 
late the  career  of  Napoleon.  They  looked  to 
the  convention  of  Ocana,  which  was  to  assemble  in 
March,  1828,  for  a  decided  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  nation  in  favour  of  the  existing  republican  forms. 
The  military,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  conceal 
their  conviction  that  a  stronger  and  more  permanent 
form  of  government  was  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare ;  that  the  people  were  unprepared  for  purely 
republican  institutions,  and  that  Bolivar  ought  to  be 
intrusted  with  discretionary  power  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  Colombia. 

In  1823  BoUvar  assumed  the  supreme  power  in 
Colombia,  by  a  decree,  dated  Bogot^l,  Aug.  27,  which 
gave  him  authority  to  maintain  peace  at  home,  and 
to  defend  the  country  against  foreign  invasions ;  to 
have  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces;  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  powers ;  to  make  peace  and 
declare  war ;  to  make  treaties  ;  to  appoint  the  civil 
and  military  officers ;  to  paai  decrees  and  ordinances 
of  every  description ;  to  regulate  the  administration 
of  justice,  &c.  The  decree  provided,  however,  that 
he  was  to  be  assisted  in  the  exercise  of  executive 
power  by  the  council  of  ministers. 

Bolivar  continued  to  exercise  the  chief  authority 
until  May,  1830,  when,  dissatisfied  with  the  aspect 
of  internal  affairs,  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and 
expressed  a  determination  to  leave  the  country. 
Venezuela,  under  Paez,  immediately  declared  her- 
self independent  of  the  central  government ;  and  the 
same  spirit  of  disaffection  was  manifested  by  the 
other  provinces.  Bolivar,  living  in  retirement  at  his 
country  seat,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  public 
events,  until,  after  six  months  of  confusion,  he  w^as 
pressed  to  resume  the  government  by  those  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  the  administration.  He  had  finally 
yielded  to  this  urgency,  and  consented  to  take  tlie 
chief  command,  until  the  new  elections  should  be 
completed,  declaring  it  to  be  his  firm  resolution  then 
to  retire  to  private  life,  when  he  died  at  Carthagcna 
on  the  17th  December,  1830.  Ho  met  death  with 
calmness  and  resignation,  performing  on  the  11th 
the  last  act  of  his  public  life,  by  dictating  and  sign- 
ing an  addi'cas  to  the  Colombian  nation.     Trom  that 


time  he  continued  delirious,  with  occasional  lucid 
intervals,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  expressing  no 
other  anxiety  than  for  his  ooimtry.  'Union  I 
union!'  was  his  most  frequent  exclamation.  See 
Histoire  de  Bolivar,  par  Gen.  Bucoudrey-Holsteiny 
continue  jusqu'k  sa  Mort  par  Alphonse  YioUet 
(Paris,  1831). 

BOLIVIA,  formerly  called  Upper  Pebu,  one  of 
the  independent  republics  of  South  America  formed 
after  the  Spanish  colonies  in  that  continent  had 
definitively  won  tiieir  freedom  by  the  decisive  battle 
of  Ayacucho  (Dec.  9,  1824),  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Brazil,  on  the  E.  by  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  on  the  s. 
by  La  Plata  and  Chili,  and  on  the  w.  by  Peru  and 
the  Pacific.  Until  lately  the  boundaries  with  Chili 
and  Brazil  were  not  definitely  fixed;  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Aug.  10,  1866,  the  parallel  of  lai  24°  8. 
was  settled  as  the  boundary  line  with  Chili,  and  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  Brazil  also  by  a  treaty 
dated  March  27,  1867,  which  was  ratified  by  both 
governments  in  the  following  year.  With  regard  to 
the  area  included  in  these  boundaries,  the  most  di- 
verse estimates  have  been  made.  The  most  usual 
estimates  vary  between  about  500,000  and  600,000 
square  miles ;  but  by  a  computation  made  in  1869 
by  Ondarza,  it  is  placed  so  high  as  842,730  square 
zniles^  It  is  equally  impossible  to  give  an  exact 
statement  of  the  population  of  Bolivia.  Betums 
coming  down  to  1858  showed  a  population  of  about 
1,800,000  exclusive  of  245,000  Indians ;  but  a  new 
census  was  taken  in  1869,  and  the  population  is  now 
said  to  approach  3,000,000.  Bolivia  is  divided  into 
nine  departments,  viz.  Chuquisaca,  Potosi,  Oruro, 
Tarija^  Atacama,  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz,  Beni,  and 
Cochabamba.  The  largest  town  is  La  Paz,  but  the 
executive  government  has,  since  1869,  had  its  seat 
at  the  fortified  town  of  Oruro.  The  other  important 
towns  are  Chuquisaca  or  Sucre,  Potosi,  and  Cocha- 
bamba. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  possess- 
ipg  such  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  of  physical 
aspect  and  productions,  as  Bolivia.  Nowhere  else 
are  to  be  seen  such  contrasts  of  nature,  exhibited 
in  close  juxtaposition,  on  so  grand  a  scale.  The 
broadest  part  of  the  Andes,  where  these  mountains, 
encompassing  the  great  Lake  of  Titicaca  and  the  Lake 
of  Aullagas,  160  miles  further  8.,  divide  into  two 
chains,  known  as  the  East  and  West  Cordilleras,  lies 
within  the  limits  of  this  state  in  its  western  portion. 
This  double  range  of  lofty  mountains  presents  to  the 
w.  nothing  but  an  abrupt  and  uniform  ridge,  while 
the  eastern  branch  throws  off  numerous  ramifications 
which  extend  a  long  way  from  the  Cordillera,  form- 
ing numerous  valleys  which  nm  nearly  from  R.  to  w., 
and  pour  their  waters,  some  into  the  Piloomayo,  an 
affluent  of  the  La  Plata,  and  hundreds  of  others  into 
the  Mamor^,  Beni,  and  other  great  affluents  of  the 
Amazon.  These  streams  are  Ukely  to  be,  in  course 
of  time,  of  immense  importance  to  Bolivia  in  de- 
veloping her  commerce  towards  the  Atlantic.  Be- 
yond these  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  Bolivia 
presents  a  new  aspect.  The  bills  cease,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  plain  exceeding  Great  Britain  in  super- 
ficial extent,  in  which  no  stone,  nor  even  a  pebble,  is 
to  be  found,  and  which  is  annually  flooded  to  such  a 
degree  by  tlie  numerous  fine  rivers  which  run  through 
it,  that  communications  by  boat  are  practicable  across 
it  in  nearly  all  directions.  This  is  the  country  of  the 
Moxos.  Beyond  this,  towards  the  Paraguay,  the 
plain  rises,  in  general,  above  the  reach  of  inundation, 
and  rocks  and  hills  of  moderate  height  again  make 
their  appearance,  lliis  is  the  country  of  the  Clii- 
quitos. 

The  climate  of  Bolivia  is  as  various  as  its  physical 
as|>oct  and  couf oruiatiun.    On  the  more  clevatc<l  parts 
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in  the  K.w.  there  is  froet  every  night,  but  the  sky  is 
always  bright  and  cloudless,  and  the  air  dry ;  while 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
moister  and  hotter.  The  inhabitants  distinguish 
three  regions  of  climate,  the  Puna,  Paramo,  and 
Yungas.  The  first  is  elevated  and  cold,  the  region 
of  the  llama  and  alpaca.  The  country  round  Lake 
Titicaca  comes,  for  the  most  part,  under  this  denomi- 
nation. The  second  or  middle  region  is  temperate 
and  productive,  and  being  now  inhabited  by  Euro- 
peim  settlers,  is  filled  with  European  grains  and 
fruits.  The  third  region,  that  of  the  valleys,  has  a 
decidedly  hot  climate,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  rank 
vegetation.  With  all  this  difference  of  climate, 
Bolivia  is  nevertheless  unsurpassed  in  point  of  gene- 
ral salubrity.  It  has  but  rarely  been  visited  by 
epidemics,  and  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  the  two 
great  scourges  of  the  other  South  American  states, 
are  here  unknown. 

The  natural  wealth  and  resources  o{  Bolivia  are 
immense.  It  has  long  been  famed  for  its  mineral 
wealth,  for  the  Peru  of  the  old  Spaniards  which  was 
so  famous  for  the  treasures  drawn  from  it  was  no 
other  than  the  present  Bolivia,  Upper  Peru.  The 
celebrated  Potosi  was  once  the  richest  silver  district 
in  the  world,  and  yielded,  between  1556  and  1834, 
£163,000,000.  Its  average  annual  yield  at  present 
is  £450,000,  although  many  of  its  veins  are  now  ex- 
hausted. Besides  that,  Bolivia  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing every  product  which  is  known  to  South 
America.  The  vine,  formerly  forbidden  by  the 
Spaniards,  is  now  introduced.  The  warm  and  well- 
watered  valleys  supply  com  and  fruit.  In  the  Tun- 
gas  the  chief  objects  of  culture  are,  among  others, 
coffee  (said  to  be  excellent),  cocoa,  tobacco,  maize, 
and  sugar-cane.  At  the  same  time  the  mountains 
and  hill-sides  are  covered  with  animals  such  as  the 
sheep,  llama,  alpaca,  &c.  The  Bolivians  have  been 
prevented  from  taking  anything  like  full  advantage 
of  their  vast  natural  wealth,  by  having  on  the  w. 
side  only  a  small  line  of  coast  (about  100  miles),  and 
that,  too,  shut  off  from  l^e  interior  by  a  range  of 
mountains  difficult  to  be  crossed,  and  by  having  the 
Amazon,  the  natural  outlet  for  their  commerce  on 
the  E.,  closed  against  them  by  the  government  of 
Brazil.  In  1867,  however,  the  latter  obstacle  was 
removed.  The  Empire  of  Brazil  in  that  year  opened 
the  Amazon  lUvcr  to  Peru  and  Bolivia^,  and  thus 
3000  miles  of  navigable  Bolivian  rivers  (half  of  them 
navigable  for  steamers  drawing  6  feet)  have  been 
put  in  connection  with  the  main  river.  The  only 
remaining  obstacle  to  this  connection,  the  cataracts 
and  rapids  on  the  Madeira,  will  be  obviated  by  a 
railway  avoiding  them,  which  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment has  determined  to  construct. 

Two-thirds  of  the  population  belong  to  the  abori- 
ginal races  of  the  country,  and  the  remainder  are 
Mestizoes,  or  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  by 
native  women.  The  indigenous  ixiiiabitants  of  the 
Bolivian  highlands,  near  Lake  Titicaca,  are  the 
Aymaras ;  while  to  the  N.  and  k.  dwell  the  Quichua, 
with  whom  the  former  were  united  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Incas.  (See  Peru.)  They  speak  distinct 
though  cognate  languages,  and  they  do  not  differ 
much  from  one  another  in  character  and  disposition. 
They  are  industrious,  gentle,  and  intelligent,  and 
they  have  great  powers  of  endurance. 

Bolivian  history  commences  with  the  year  1825, 
when  the  republic  was  founded.  The  constitution 
was  drawn  up  for  the  new  state  by  General  Bolivar, 
in  whose  honour  the  name  of  the  state  was  changed 
to  Bolivia,  and  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1826. 
It  established  a  legislative  body  composed  of  three 
duunbers,  with  a  president  elected  tor  five  years. 
It  has  since  suffered  different  modifications,  in  1826, 


1831,  and  1863.  The  chief  of  these  modifications 
consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  chambers  of  the 
legislative  assembly  to  two,  both  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  But  since  1839  Bolivia  has  been  almost 
continually  distracted  by  a  series  of  internal  and 
external  troubles ;  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
had  any  definite  constitution. 

BOLKHOFF,  or  Balkhov,  a  town,  Kussia,  capi- 
tal of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  government 
and  34  miles  n.  of  town  of  Orel,  on  the  Kougra.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  place,  is  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and 
contains  twenty-two  churches,  a  monastery,  and  a 
nunnery.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  and  of 
worsted  stockings,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp, 
hemp-oil,  and  tallow.    Pop.  10,000. 

BOIiL  (from  the  Saxon  boUa,  a  boll),  an  old  Scotch 
measure  for  com,  varying  in  different  districts  and 
for  different  articles.  A  boll  of  wheat  or  beans  was 
equal  to  4  bushels,  a  boll  of  oats  to  6  bushels.  The 
boll  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  but  is  no 
longer  legally  recognized. 

BOLLANDISTS,  a  society  of  Jesuits  which  has 
published,  under  the  title  Acta  Sanctorum,  the  well- 
known  collection  of  the  traditions  of  the  saints  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church.  They  received  this  name 
from  John  Bolland  (died  1665),  who  edited  the  first 
five  volume  from  materials  already  accumulated  by 
Heribert  Bosweyd,  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  whose  collec- 
tions were  intrusted  to  Bolland  at  his  death  in  1629. 
The  society  was  first  established  at  Antwerp.  On 
the  abolition  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1773,  it  was 
removed  to  the  monastery  of  Candenberg,  in  Brussels. 
The  abolition  of  the  monasteries  by  Joseph  II. 
brought  about  its  dissolution.  A  new  association  was 
formed  in  1837  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgian 
government. 

BOLOGNA  (anciently  Bononia)^  one  of  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  richest  cities  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Uie  same  name.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  between  the  rivers  Keno  and  Savena, 
190  miles  K.ir.w.  Home.  Bologna  is  5  or  6  miles  in 
drcumferenoe,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  unfortified 
wall  of  brick.  It  is  an  archbishopric,  and  has  a  tribu- 
nal of  appeal  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  commerce. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  silk  goods,  velvet, 
artificial  flowers,  ftc.  The  town  consists  of  four 
quarters,  the  older  poorly,  and  the  modem  hand- 
somely built.  There  are  colonnades  along  the  sides 
of  the  streets  affording  shade  and  shelter  to  the  foot- 
passengers.  Bologna  was  long  renowned  for  its 
university,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger  in  425,  and  restored  by  Charle- 
magne, which,  in  the  centuries  of  barbarism,  spread 
the  light  of  knowledge  over  all  Europe.  It  once  had 
10,000  students,  but  the  number  now  averages  only 
300.  Here  the  famous  Imerius  taught  the  civil  law 
in  the  eleventh  century;  and  men  Uke  Bulgerus, 
Martinus,  Jacobus,  and  Hugo  attracted  pupils  from 
every  quarter.  Several  learned  ladies  have  also  at 
different  times  been  professors  here,  such  as  Laura 
Bassi,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  Matilda  Tambroni,  professor  of  Greek, 
and  the  predecessor  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Mezzo- 
fanti  The  university  formerly  possessed  so  much 
influence,  that  even  the  coins  of  the  dty  bore  its 
motto — Bononia  docet.  The  law  school  enjoyed  the 
greatest  fame.  Its  teachers  had  the  reputation  of 
inculcating  principles  favourable  to  despotism,  and 
were  consequently  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the 
emperors,  and  of  the  Italian  sovereigns.  During 
1400  years  every  new  discovery  in  science  and  the 
arts  found  patrons  here.  The  medical  school  is  cele- 
brated for  having  introduced  the  dissection  of 
human  bodies,  and  the  scientific  journals  prove 
that  the    love  of  investigation  is  still  awake  in 
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Bologna.  The  university,  indeed,  still  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable reputation.  A  citizen  of  Bologna^  Greneral 
Count  Fern.  Marsigli,  founded  in  1709  the  Instituto 
delle  Sdenze,  and  gave  it  a  library  which  numbers 
about  105,000  volumes,  with  6000  manuscripts.  The 
Church  of  San  Domenico  has  a  library  of  90,000 
volumes.  Count  Marsigli  founded  and  endowed  also 
an  observatory,  an  anatomical  hall,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  accumulated  valuable  collections  for  all 
branches  of  science  and  art.  These  collections  are 
lodged  in  the  university  buildings,  formerly  the 
Palazzo  Cellesi  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  fa- 
mous painters  and  sculptors  Caracci,  Guide  Reni, 
Domenichino,  and  Albano  founded  a  school,  to  which 
their  works  have  given  great  reputation.  (See 
Painting.)  There  were,  even  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  great  painters  in  Bologna. 
Francesco,  called  U  Francia,  was  famous  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  chief  square  of  the  city.  Piazza  Maggiore,  the 
forum  in  the  middle  ages,  is  adorned  by  several  vene- 
rable buildings:  among  them  are  the  Palazzo  Fubblico, 
which  contains  some  magnificent  halls,  adorned  with 
statues  and  paintings;  Palazzo  del  Podest^,  diiefly 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  prison  of  Enzius,  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II., 
who  was  captured  and  kept  here  by  the  Bolognese 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  till  his  death;  and  the 
church  or  basilica  of  St.  Petronio,  with  its  imfinished 
front  and  the  meridian  of  Cassini  drawn  upon  a  cop- 
per plate  in  the  floor.  Among  the  hundred  other 
churches,  the  following  are  distinguished:  S.  Pietro, 
S.  Salvatore,  S.  Domenico,  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  S. 
Giaoomo  Maggiore,  all  possessed  of  rich  treasures  of 
art.  The  piJaces  are  nimierous,  and  were  formerly 
enriched  with  numerous  and  valuable  works  of  ml. 
Many  of  these  have  now  disappeared,  though  frescoes 
and  other  internal  decorations  still  remain.  The 
collection  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  endowed  in 
modem  times  by  the  municipality,  principally  with 
the  treasures  of  abolished  chiirches  and  monasteries, 
is  rich  and  full  of  historicid  interest.  The  admired 
fountain  of  the  market  is  adorned  with  a  Neptune  in 
bronze,  by  John  of  Bologna.  The  leaning  towers 
Degli  Asinelli  and  Garisenda,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
Bologna.  The  former  is  square  and  of  massive  brick- 
work, built  in  three  portions,  and  diminishing  in 
diameter  to  the  top.  Its  height  is  321  feet,  and  its 
inclination  from  the  perpendicular  6  feet  10^  inches. 
The  Garisenda  is  161  feet  high,  and  inclines  a  little 
more  than  8  feet.  Bologna  has  always  been  famous 
for  cheap  living,  and  has  been  chosen  as  a  residence 
by  many  literary  men.  Gourmands  praise  it  as  the 
native  country  of  excellent  maccaroni,  sausages, 
liquors,  and  preserved  fruits.  The  pilgrimage  to  the 
Madonna  di  S.  Lucca,  whose  church  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  ^  league  distant  from 
Bologna,  and  to  which  an  arcade  of  640  arches  leads, 
annually  attracts  a  great  number  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  Italy. 

Bologna  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans  under  the 
name  of  FcUina,  before  the  foundation  of  Kome.  In 
189  D.C.  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  and  called 
Bononia,  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Longobards,  then  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franks,  and  was  made  a  free  city  by 
Charlemagne.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Italian 
republics;  but  the  feuds  between  the  different  parties 
of  the  nobles  disturbed  the  stable  government  of  tlie 
city,  and  led  to  its  submission  to  the  papal  see  in 
1513.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  throw  off  the 
papal  yoke,  one  of  which,  in  1831,  was  for  a  time 
eucoessful    In  1849  the  Austrians  obtained  posses- 


sion of  Bologna^  and  made  it  the  head-quarters  of 
their  2d  Italian  Corps.  In  1860  Bologna  was  by 
popular  vote  annexed  to  the  dominions  dt  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel.     Pop.  in  1872,  115,957. 

BOLOGNA  PHIAL,  a  small  flask  of  unannealed 
glass,  which  flies  into  pieces  when  its  surface  is 
scratched  by  a  hard  body.  It  is  prepared  by  the 
glass-maker  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  a  pot  of 
metal  before  he  fashions  it  into  bottles  or  glasses. 

BOLOGNA  STONE.    See  Babyta. 

BOLSEC,  Jbbome  HsRifis,  bom  at  Paris  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  died  at  Lyons, 
1585,  was  appointed  almoner  to  the  Duchess  of  Fer- 
rara;  but  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation, he  became  a  medical  practitioner.  After 
remaining  for  some  time  at  Ferrora  he  repaired  to 
Geneva,  and  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  Calvin.  A  quarrel  afterwards  took  place,  occa- 
sioned, it  is  said,  by  the  opposition  of  Bolsec  to  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  election.  It  issued  in  his  im- 
prisonment and  ultimate  banishment  from  Geneva. 
He  returned  to  France  after  a  short  retirement  at 
Berne,  and  after  formally  abjuring  Protestantism  at 
Autim,  settled  as  a  physician  in  Lyons.  His  talents 
were  not  of  a  high  order,  but  he  acquired  consider- 
able notoriety  by  the  violence  of  his  philippics  against 
Calvin  and  Beza,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  their 
Lives,  he  has  raked  together  and  published  all  sorts 
of  scandal,  without  the  least  rcgafd  either  to  truth 
or  decency. 

BOLSENA  (ancient  VuUinil,  one  of  the  twelve 
Etruscan  cities),  a  town  and  lake  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  situated  50  miles  n.n.w.  of  Rome.  The  Urwn 
stands  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  flanked  with  towers, 
and  defended  by  a  ditch,  and  is  rich  in  remains  of 
antiquity.  Pop.  2100. — ^The  lake  (ancient  Zocuj  VvUi- 
nieruis)t  supposed  to  have  been  a  crater,  is  about  9  miles 
long,  and  about  7  miles  broad,  285  feet  deep  at  the 
deepest  part,  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se%  and 
well  stocked  with  fish.  It  is  surrounded  by  wooded 
hills,  affords  some  charming  scenery,  but  its  shores 
are  unhealthy.  It  contains  the  two  islands  of  Bisen- 
tina  and  Martana,  which  were  anciently  believed  to 
be  floating;  and  gives  rise  to  the  river  Marta,  which 
flop's  to  the  Mediterranean. 

BOLSWARD,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  province 
of  Friesland,  15  miles  B.w.  of  Leeuwarden,  at  the 
junction  of  several  canals.  It  is  bordered  n.e.  by 
rich  com  and  pasture  lands,  and  on  the  w.  and  s. 
has  several  lakes  that  teem  with  fish.  It  is  circular, 
surrounded  by  a  high  earthen  rampart,  now  a  public 
walk  planted  with  trees,  and  is  everywhere  inter- 
sected with  deep  canab,  crossed  by  numerous  stone 
and  wooden  bridges,  llio  streets  are  wide  and  airy, 
the  houses  and  gardens  remarkably  neat  and  clean. 
The  parish  church  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest 
in  Friesland.  The  trade  of  Bolsward  consists  chiefly 
in  cattle,  cheese,  and  butter ;  above  500,000  lbs.  of 
cheese,  and  nearly  as  much  butter,  are  yearly  brought 
to  market.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  make  their 
living  by  spinning  what,  under  the  name  of  Fries- 
land worsted,  is  sent  largely  to  other  provinces. 
There  are  also  two  woollen  and  one  linen  manufac- 
tory, shipbuilding  yards,  tile  and  brick  works,  ix)t- 
teries,  and  tan  works.     Pop.  4747. 

BOLTON,  or  Bolton-le-Moor.s.  a  large  manu- 
facturing town,  and  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  of  Lancashire,  England.  It  lies  10  miles 
N.w.  from  Manchester,  and  consists  mainly  of  two 
divisions,  Great  Bolton  and  Little  Bolton,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  river  Inu'ell.  The  town  is 
of  ancient  date,  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
market  town  by  Henry  III.  in  1256.  The  older 
portion  of  the  two  cout^vina  many  narrow  and  irre^- 
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lar  streets,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  mo- 
dern.    The  streets  are  now  for  the  most  part  well 
paved  and  drained.    Among  the  public  buildings  are 
one  of  the  finest  market-haUs  in  England,  opened  in 
1855,  and  costing  with  its  approaches  nearly  £100,000 ; 
a  church  institute  for  educational  purposes;  three 
temperance  halls;   commodious  baths,  with  public 
rooms  for  concerts  and  exhibitions;  a  fine  savings- 
bank:  a  theatre;  a  mechanics*  institution,  a  noble 
building  in  the  Komanesque  style;  a  new  post-office, 
new  gas  offices,  county  court,  &c.    A  fine  town-hall, 
in  the  Grecian  style,  with  a  tower  220  feet  high, 
fronts  the  spacious  market-square,  and  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £100,000.     The  religious 
edifices  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  fine 
architectural  appearance.     Foremost  among  these  is 
St.  Peter's  Parish  Church,  a  new  building  in  the 
decorated  style,  embracing  a  nave  with  N.  and  b. 
aisles  and  transepts,  a  chancel  with  an  aisle  on  the 
8.  and  an  organ  chapel  on  the  N.,  and  a  tower  at  the 
western  end  150  feet  high.    The  other  churches  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  Holy  Trinity  Church,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  early  English  style;  St.  Paul's,  Deansgate, 
in  the  early  geometric  style,  consecrated  in  1865;  St. 
James',  opened  in  1S69,  style  early  decorated  Gothic; 
St.  Mark's,  Lever  Street;  and  St.  Stephen  and  All 
Martyrs',  a  most  elegant  and  ornamental  building  of 
terra-ootta.    The  borough  contains  numerous  chapels 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presby- 
terians, Friends,  Unitarians,  &c.     The  schools  are 
numerous  and  well  attended,  and  some  of  the  school 
buildings  are  of  considerable  architectural  pretension. 
There  is  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1641, 
with  thirty-six  foundation  scholars  and  two  univer- 
sity exhibitions  of  £60  a  year  each.     The  Bolton 
Free  Public  Library,  opened  in  1853,  contains  about 
25,000  vols.,  and  is  a  great  boon  to  the  town.     Dur- 
ing the  present  century  the  town  has  greatly  increased, 
and  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  conmierc^  prosper- 
ity. In  1337  emigrant  Flemings  introduced  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth  into  Bolton,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  future  importance.    So  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  town  and  its  vicinity  were 
celebrated  for  producing  what  Leland  calls  cottons ; 
which,  however,  were  woollens,  the  vegetable  cotton 
not  having  been  introduced  until  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Many  of  Uie  improvaments  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
originated  in  Bolton,  and  to  these  it  mainly  owes  its 
present  flourishing  condition.     In  1869  Bolton  had 
eighty  cotton-mills,  using  annually  about  8000  tons 
raw  cotton,  and  employing   13,925  persona.     The 
articles  chiefly  woven  are,  plain  and  fancy  muslins, 
superfine  printing  calicoes,  quiltings,  and  counter- 
panes; dimities,  jeans,  cotton  shawls,  and  the  gene- 
rality of  power-loom  productions.     Bleaching  is  also 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  there  being  twenty-three 
bleaching  grounds,  some  of  them  very  large.     Be- 
sides these  there  are  collieries,  paper-mills,  foundries, 
chemical  works,  and  various  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry.   Bolton  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  of  the  mun.  bor.  in  1871,  82,854;  of  pari.  bor. 
92,655. 

BOLT-ROPE,  a  rope  used  to  strengthen  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sail  of  a  ship.  Those  on  the  sides  are 
called  leech  ropes^  the  others  head  and  foot  ropes. 

BOLTS,  Naval,  are  cylindrical  rods  of  iron  or 
copper  employed  for  binding  together  the  plates  or 
timbers  of  a  ship.  They  vary  in  diameter  from  ^  inch 
to  3  inches,  and  in  length  from  a  few  inches  to  many 
feet. 

BOMARSUND.    See  Aland. 

BOMB,  a  large,  hollow  iron  ball  or  shell,  formerly 
often  made  of  cannon-metal,  and  sometimes  of  an  oval 
form,  with  a  hole  in  which  a  wooden  fuse  is  cemented, 
mid  with  two  little  handles.    Bombs  are  throT^n  from 


mortars.  They  are  filled  with  powder  and  combust- 
ible matter  (which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur 
and  nitre,  mixed  with  some  mealed  powder),  and  are 
used  for  setting  fire  to  houses,  blowing  up  magazines, 
&c.  The  charge  in  bombs  of  74  lbs.  contains  from 
5  to  8  lbs.  of  powder,  and  1  lb.  of  the  other  com- 
petition  above  mentioned.  In  bombs  of  10  lbs.  it 
amounts  to  1  lb.  of  powder  and  from  2  to  3  oz.  of 
the  mixture.  The  fuse,  which  is  hollow,  and  filled 
with  powder  and  other  inflammable  ingredients,  sets 
fire  to  the  charge.  The  length  and  the  composition 
of  the  fuse  must  be  calculated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
bomb  shall  burst  the  moment  it  arrives  at  the  des- 
tined place.  Instead  of  the  proper  bomb-shell,  conical 
shells  shot  from  rifled  cannon  are  now  frequently 
used.  The  use  of  rifled  cannon  permits  of  the  shells 
being  discharged  at  a  greater  range,  and  at  the  same 
time  secures  greater  precision,  while  the  conical  shell, 
such  as  the  set/ment  sJuJl,  invented  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  is  more  effective  than  the  ordinary  bomb- 
shelL 

As  early  as  the  seventh  century,  balls  filled  with 
burning  matter  were  thrown  from  vessels  of  clay, 
then  from  machines  called  Uydes  or  manges^  or  with 
hand-slings  made  of  a  small  net  of  iron  wire.  In 
1328  James  I.,  king  of  Arragon,  used  at  the  siege  of 
Valencia  a  kind  of  large  rockets  made  of  four  parch- 
ment skins,  which  burst  in  falling.  Afterwards,  large 
iron  balls,  heated  red  hot,  came  into  use.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Prince  Rimini  Sigis- 
mund  Pandulf  Malatesta  invented  mortars  and  bombs. 
They  consisted,  at  first,  of  two  hollow  hemispheres  of 
metal,  filled  with  powder,  and  held  together  by  chains. 
By  degrees  they  received  their  present  shape.  An 
English  engineer,  Malthus,  whom  Louis  XIII.  took 
into  his  service,  introduced  them  into  France,  and 
used  them  first  (1634)  at  the  siege  of  Lamotte,  in 
Lorraine. 

The  ffrenadet,  which  are  thrown  from  howitzers, 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  bombs,  which  are 
cast  from  mortars.  The  first  are  used  only  in  the 
field,  the  latter  in  sieges.  So-called  bomb-proof 
waUs  are  made  3}  feet  thick;  but  the  strongest  waUs 
would  offer  no  protection  against  the  inunense  shells 
(36-39  inches)  which  have  recently  been  constructed. 

BOMBARDIER  BEETLE,  the  name  given  to  a 
number  of  coleopterous  insects  belonging  to  Uie  genera 
Brachinus  and  Aptinus,  and  to  the  family  Carabidse. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  remarkable  power 
they  possess  of  being  able  to  expel  from  the  anus, 
with  a  pretty  loud  report,  a  pungent,  acrid  fluid, 
which  evaporates  immediately  on  being  discharged, 
and  serves  as  a  means  of  defence  against  their  ene- 
mies. Five  or  six  species  of  the  genus  are  found  in 
Britain,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  B.  crepitans. 
It  is  rather  less  than  ^  inch  long,  has  greenish  or  blue- 
black  wing-cases;  head,  thorax,  and  legs  yellowish 
red;  and  is  frequently  found  under  stones.  The  Ap- 
tini  differ  from  the  Brachini  chiefly  in  not  having 
wings. 

BOMBAST,  in  composition  an  attempt  by  strained 
description  to  raise  a  low  or  familiar  subject  beyond 
its  rank,  which,  instead  of  being  sublime,  becomes 
ridiculous.  Its  original  signification  was  a  stuff  of 
soft,  loose  texture  used  to  swell  out  garments. 

BOMBAX.    See  Silk-cotton  Tree. 

BOMBAY,  a  presidency,  island,  and  city  in  British 
India.  The  presidency,  lying  between  lat.  14"  and 
29"  N.,  and  Ion.  66"  and  77°  £.,  is  irregular  in  its  sur- 
face, presenting  mountainous  tracts,  low,  barren  hills, 
valleys,  and  high  table-lands.  The  principal  rivers, 
the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee,  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay.  The  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  large 
extents  of  land  in  the  Surat  and  other  districts,  for- 
merlv  waste  and  barren^  have  been  tinned  to  account 
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in  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  The  former  want  of 
means  of  trsmait  has  been  supplied  by  the  formation 
of  roadfl  and  railroads,  facilitating  the  conveyance  of 
the  productions  (especially  cotton)  of  the  country  t) 
the  port  of  Bombay.  The  climate  varies;  so  that 
while  Bombay  and  its  vicinity  are  very  unhealthy, 
other  places,  such  as  Foonah,  are  very  favourable  to 
Europeans.  The  chief  productions  of  the  soil  are 
cotton,  rice,  dates,  and  cocoa-palms;  sugar  and  indigo 
are  raised  in  Candeish.  The  area  of  the  presidency 
is  205,665  square  miles,  which  includes  81,852  be- 
longing to  Bombay  proper,  52,493  to  Sindh,  and 
71,320  to  native  states.  The  pop.  of  Bombay  presi- 
dency, including  Sindh,  is  14,000,000,  and  with  the 
native  states  above  20,000,000.  In  1856  the  im- 
ports were  £11,577,304;  exports  £10,291,916;  in 
1870-71  the  imports  had  risen  to  £14,677,838,  and 
the  exports  to  £25,800,893,  all  including  treasure. 
The  growth  of  cotton  in  Bombay  received  a  great 
impetus  during  the  American  war,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  cotton  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1863 
amounted  to  3,004,196  cwts.,  and  in  1867  to  3,326,538 
cwts.  Latterly,  however,  it  has  somewhat  declined. 
The  quantity  exported  in  1870-71  was  2,851,846 
cwts.,  valued  at  £8,736,628.— The  city  and  seaport 
are  situated  on  a  narrow  point  of  land  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  are 
connecteid  with  the  mainland  and  the  interior  by 
extensions  of  the  Bombay  and  Baroda,  and  the 
Great  Indian  and  Peninsula  Bailways,  the  former 
being  curied  to  the  island  of  Colabah,  the  s.w.  point 
of  the  harbour.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, one  lying  next  to  the  sea  and  surrounded  with 
fortifications;  the  other,  called  the  Black,  or  Native 
Town,  is  situated  about  1  mile  n.w.  The  streets  in 
the  former  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  high,  with 
projecting  verandahs.  The  bazaars  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  chiefly  kept 
by  Parsees,  an  industrious  and  intelligent  race  of 
Persian  descent.  The  European  population  live 
partly  within  the  fort,  but  mostly  in  villas  or 
bungalows  with  verandahs,  and  surrounded  with 
extensive  areas,  called  compounds,  in  various  parts 
of  the  island.  Bombay  Castle,  the  government 
offices,  and  almost  all  the  merchants'  warehouses 
and  offices  are  within  the  fort.  There  are  several 
churches  in  Bombay,  which  is  also  the  see  of  an 
Anglican  bishop,  l^e  Black  Town  is  on  a  low  site, 
and  used  to  suffer  from  inundations;  but  much  has 
been  done  to  remedy  this,  though  the  place  is  still 
very  unhealthy.  In  1859  a  university  was  opened, 
and  several  schools  and  colleges  in  other  places  affili- 
ated to  it.  The  commercial  activity  of  the  port  has 
g^atly  increased,  owing  very  much  to  the  export  of 
cotton.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  presidency  pass  through  Bombay. 
The  harbour  is  one  of  the  lai^^  and  safest  in  India; 
while  its  scenery  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent presents  a  rare  combination  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.  It  is  12  or  14  miles  long,  and  from  4  to  6 
wide.  It  is  situated  between  the  klands  of  Colabah, 
Bombay,  and  Salsette  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mainland  and  islands  of  Caranjali  and  Elephanta  on 
the  other,  and  is  defended  by  formidable  batteries. 
There  are  large  and  commodious  docks,  the  ships 
and  basins  being  calculated  for  vessels  of  any  size. 
Ship-building  UHcd  to  be  extensively  carried  on, 
frigates  and  even  ships  of  the  line  having  been  built 
here.  Bombay  is  the  chief  Indian  port  connected 
with  the  esta>)li8hmcnt  of  steam  navigation  between 
India  and  this  country.  In  1837  three  steam- vessels 
sailed  between  Bombay  and  Suez;  there  is  now  a 
regular  transmission  of  the  m.ails  by  steam  every 
wcfk.  There  is  also  regular  steam  oominimication 
with  China,  Australia,  Sinj^^apore,  Mauritius,  &c.     A 


railway  between  Bombay  and  Tannah,  on  the  island 
of  Salsette,  20  miles  distant,  opened  in  1853,  was  the 
first  Indian  railway  constructed.  Pop.  in  1871, 
646,636. — ^The  island  of  Bombay  is  about  8  miles 
long  from  N.  to  s.,  and  about  3  miles  broad,  formed 
by  two  ranges  of  rock  running  parallel  to  each  other 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  ishuid.  The  interior  was 
formerly  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  to  pre- 
vent whidi  substantial  walls  and  embankments  were 
constructed,  but  the  lower  parts  are  still  covered 
with  water  during  the  rainy  monsoon.  On  the  s.w. 
and  8.E.  it  terminates  in  two  peninsular  projections 
inclosing  a  bay  between  them. 

Bombay  was  obtained  by  the  Portuguese  in  1530 
from  an  Indian  chief  at  Salsette;  by  them  it  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1661,  and  in  1668  it  was 
transferred  by  the  king  to  the  East  India  Company. 
Next  to  Madras  it  is  &e  oldest  of  our  possesaionB  in 
the  East.  From  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury it  has  gradually  increased  in  importance,  and 
has  now  attained  a  h^h  degree  of  prosperity. 

BOMBAZINE,  derived  from  bombyx,  the  Greek 
term  for  silk  and  silkworm,  is  a  mixed  tissue  of  silk 
and  worsted,  and  was  long  woven  both  plain  and 
coloured.  The  latter,  however,  has  gone  into  disuse, 
and  the  only  colour  now  used  is  black,  for  which 
there  is  an  extensive  demand,  both  at  home,  where 
it  is  the  female  mourning  dress,  and  abroad,  especially 
in  Spain  and  South  America,  where  some  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  use  it,  and  it  generally  forms  the  mate- 
rial of  the  almost  universally-wom  mantilla.  The 
manufacture  was  originally  introduced  into  England 
by  a  colony  of  Dutch  or  Flemings,  who  settled  in 
Norfolk,  and  long  continued  to  have  its  principal 
seat  at  Norwich,  the  capital  of  that  county,  though 
it  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Halifax  and  Kidder- 
minster. 

BOMB-KETCH,  a  name  applied  to  a  kind  of 
vessel  which  was  formerly  built  for  the  use  of  mortars 
at  sea^  and  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  a  vigorous  bombardment.  Bomb-ketches  were 
built  remarkably  strong,  to  sustain  the  violent  shock 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  mortars.  They 
generally  carried  two  10-inch  mortars,  four  68- 
pounders,  and  six  18 -pound  carronades.  A  bomb- 
ketch  was  generally  from  60  to  70  feet  long  from 
stem  to  stem,  drew  8  or  9  feet  of  water,  carried  two 
ma.sts,  and  was  usually  of  100  to  150  tons  burden. 
It  was  generally  attended  by  a  brig  as  tender,  on 
board  of  which  the  party  of  artillery  remained  till 
their  services  were  reqiured  on  board  the  bomb- 
vessels. 

BONA  (the  Apkroditium  of  Ptolemy),  a  seaport 
of  Algeria,  prov.  of  and  86  miles  N.N.E.  Constantine; 
Ion.  7  36'  E.;  lat.  36"  32'  N.  Pop.  about  18,000.  It 
is  built  a{  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  nearly  2  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  the 
seat  of  French  judicial  courts.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  many  of  the  houses  are 
substantial  and  well  built,  and  the  town  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  in  1832.  It  possesses  a  college,  schools,  a 
fine  CathoUc  church,  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  an  hospital,  &c.  There  is  a  good  market, 
and  also  reading-rooms,  coffee-houses,  and  a  theatre. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  bumooses,  tapestry,  and 
saddles.  It  exports  com,  wool,  hides,  wax,  oil,  honey, 
and  cond;  and  its  trade  is  considerable.  There  is 
regular  steamboat  communication  between  Bona  and 
Marseilles.  About  1  mile  B.  of  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  Hippo  Kcgius. 

BONA  DEA,  a  name  given  by  the  Latins  to 
Fauna  or  Fatua.  She  was  so  chaste  that  no  man 
SAW  lier  after  her  marri.ige  but  her  husband,  for 
which  reason  her  fcr^tivols  were  celebrated  by  ui^ht 
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in  privftie  hotues,  and  all  statues  of  men  were  veiled 
during  the  ceremony.  By  the  Greeks  the  Bona  Dea 
wad'  identified  with  Hecate,  Semele,  or  other  di- 
vinities. 

BONA  FIDES,  Bona  Fide,  a  term  derived 
from  the  Boman  jurists,  and  frequently  occurring  in 
connection  with  Scottish  legal  matters,  but  scarcely 
holding  a  place  in  English  law.  It  means  of  course 
'good  faith,'  or  'with  good  faith,*  and. implies  the 
absence  of  all  fraud  or  unfair  dealing,  being  there- 
fore opposed  to  mala  fides  or  dclus  (bad  faith  or 
deceit).  In  the  law  of  Scotland  a  bona  fide  possessor 
is  a  person  who  holds  property  upon  a  title  which  he 
honestly  believes  to  be  good.  When  such  a  person 
has  been  evicted  by  one  who  can  prove  a  better  title, 
he  is  entitled  to  retain  what  profits  he  has  derived 
from  the  property  during  his  period  of  possession. 
Bona  fides  ends  when  the  possessor  becomes  aware  of 
the  iiuufficiency  of  his  title,  but  this  is  naturally  a 
point  which  there  is  generally  considerable  difficulty 
in  fixing.  The  term  ^bona  fide  traveller'  frequently 
crops  up  in  Scotland  in  cases  coming  under  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act. 

BONAPARTE,  or  Bconaparte,  the  name  of 
a  Corsican  family — a  name  now  as  well  known  as 
any  in  history.  Sevend  families  are  mentioned  as 
parly  as  the  twelfth  century  who  bore  the  name  of 
Bonaparte,  and  who  took  a  position  of  some  promin- 
ence in  the  history  of  Italy.  In  1122,  for  instance,  a 
Bonaparte  was  banished  from  Florence  as  a  Ghibelline. 
Corrado  Bonaparte  is  mentioned  in  1170  and  Jacopo 
Bonaparte  in  1210  as  knights  of  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Spur.  The  office  of  podesUl  was  held  by 
Nordio  Bonaparte  in  Parma  in  1272,  by  Pietro  Bona- 
parte in  Padua  1285,  and  by  Giovanni  Bonaparte  in 
Florence  1333.  In  1250  a  Bonaparte  was  syndic  of 
Ascoli,  and  in  1440  Cesare  Bonaparte  was  chosen  as 
head  of  naval  affairs  at  Sarzana.  A  Giovanni  Bona- 
parte is  said  to  have  married  a  niece  of  Pope  Nicholas 
V.  in  1404,  but  this  seems  doubtful  for  chronological 
reasons.  It  is  however  certain  that  about  1454 
Nicoolo  Bonaparte  was  ambassador  of  this  pope  to 
several  courts,  and  vicar  of  the  Holy  See  in  Ascoli. 
Another  Nicoolo  Bonaparte,  professor  at  San  Miniato 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  comedy  La  Vedova  (Florence,  1668); 
and  a  work  on  the  Sack  of  Home  in  1527  is  attributed 
to  the  Tuscan  Giaoomo  or  Jacopo  Bonaparte,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  event.  The  connection 
between  these  different  Bonapartes  is  by  no  means 
well  established;  yet  in  1771  the  relationship  of  the 
Corsican  Bonapartes  with  the  Florentine  Bonapartes 
was  judicially  recognized.  In  Corsica  itself  a  Mes- 
sire  Bonaparte  appears  as  witness  to  an  act  executed 
by  Berengar  II.  of  Italy  as  early  as  947,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the  family  originally 
emigrated  from  this  island  to  the  mainland,  and  that 
a  branch  of  the  Genoese  line  returned  to  their  old 
home  in  the  sixteenth  century.  From  the  time  of 
Gabriel  Bonaparte,  who  settled  at  Ajaodo  in  1567, 
and  took  part  in  the  naval  expeditions  against  the 
Moors,  the  Bonapartes  ranked  as  a  patricifui  family 
of  that  town.  In  1576  Girolamo  Bonaparte  was 
elected  deputy  of  Ajaccio  in  the  senate  of  Genoa, 
and  in  1614  Francesco  was  chosen  captain  of  his 
native  town.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  remained  three  male  representatives 
of  the  family  of  Bonaparte  at  Ajaccio,  viz.  the  arch- 
deacon Luciano  Bonaparte,  his  brother  Napoleone, 
and  the  nephew  of  both,  Carlo,  son  of  Giuseppe. 
Carlo,  or  Charles  Bonaparte,  bom  29th  March,  1746, 
was  destined  by  fate  to  be  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.  and  of  a  numerous  family  of  princes. 
He  was  carefully  educated,  studied  law  at  Pisa,  and 
soon  after  his  return  married  without  the  consent  of 


his  relatives  Letizia  Eamolino,  a  beautiful  patrician. 
He  fought  under  Paoli  for  the  independence  of 
Corsica,  but  resistance  to  the  French  proving  useless 
he  went  over  to  their  side.  In  1771,  when  Louis 
XV.  caused  400  Corsican  families  to  be  selected  who 
alone  were  to  be  considered  noble,  the  Bonaparte 
family — and  consequently  Charles — ^was  among  the 
number.  By  the  influence  of  the  French  governor 
Marboeuf ,  who  was  very  friendly  towards  the  family, 
he  was  (1773)  named  royal  councillor  and  assessor 
for  the.  town  and  province  of  Ajaccio.  As  a  member 
of  the  deputation  of  Corsican  nobles  sent  to  the  court 
of  France  in  1777  he  resided  several  years  at  Paris, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  free  admission 
for  his  eldest  son  Joseph  to  the  seminary  at  Autun, 
another  for  his  second  son  Napoleon  to  the  military 
school  of  Brienne,  and  a  third  for  his  daughter  Maria 
Anna  to  the  educational  institution  at  St.  Cyr.  He 
returned  to  Corsica  in  1779,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Montpellier,  where  he  died,  24th  Feb.  1785.  By  his 
marriage  with  Letizia  Ramolino  he  left  eight  children : 
Giuseppe,  or  Joseph  (see  below),  king  of  Spain;  Na- 
poleon I.,  emperor  of  the  French  (see  Napoleon  I.); 
Lucien  (see  below),  prince  of  Canino;  Maria  Anna, 
afterwards  called  Elise,  princess  of  Lucca  and  Piom- 
bino,  and  wife  of  Prince  Bacdocchi  (see  Bacciocchi); 
Luigi,  or  Louis  (see  below),  king  of  Holland;  Car- 
lotta,  afterwards  named  Marie  Pauline,  princess 
Borghese  (see  Borohese);  Annunciata,  afterwards 
called  Caroline,  wife  of  Murat  (see  Murat),  king  of 
Naples;  and  Girolamo,  or  Jerome  (see  below),  Idng 
of  Westphalia.  See  also  Bonaparte  (Letizia  Ra- 
molino). 

BONAPARTE,  Jeeoite,  youngest  brother  of  Na- 
poleon, was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica  on  15th  No- 
vember, 1784,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  French 
navy  as  a  midshipman.  In  1801  he  was  sent  out  on 
an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the  vessel 
being  chased  by  English  cruisers,  was  obliged  to  put 
in  to  New  Tork.  During  his  sojourn  in  America, 
Jerome  Bonaparte  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  the  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  a  descendant,  as  is 
asserted,  of  'Old  Mortality,'  immortalized  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  His  addresses  to  this  young  lady 
having  been  accepted,  they  were  duly  married  on 
24th  December,  1803,  according  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ritu^,  in  the  cathedral  of  Baltimore,  and  in 
1805  embarked  for  Europe.  This  marriage  of  his 
brother  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  whose  ambitious  views  it  thwarted,  and  he 
accordingly,  after  an  ineffectual  application  to  Pope 
Pius  YII.  to  have  it  dissolved,  issued  a  decree  de- 
claring it  to  be  null  and  void.  On  12th  August, 
1807,  Jerome  was  married  to  Catherine  Sophia, 
princess  of  Wttrtemberg,  and  in  a  few  months  iGfter- 
wards  was  created  King  of  Westphalia,  and  crowned 
with  great  pomp  at  Cassel  on  1st  January,  1808. 
His  government  was  not  marked  by  much  judicious- 
ness or  prudence;  little  regard  was  paid  to  national 
feelings,  and  the  finances  of  the  state,  both  from 
mismanagement  and  the  frequency  of  hostile  incur- 
sions, became  ere  long  involved  in  hopeless  embar- 
rassment. The  battle  of  Leipzig  put  an  end  to 
Jerome's  reign,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  ffight  to 
Paris.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  he 
left  France,  and  proceeded  first  to  Switzerland,  thence 
to  Griitz,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1815  to  Trieste. 
On  his  brother's  return  from  Elba  he  again  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  was  nominated  a  peer  of  France.  At 
the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Waterloo  he  was  actively 
engaged,  and  displayed  considerable  bravery,  besides 
receiving  a  wound  in  the  arm.  On  Napoleon's  over- 
throw he  retired  first  to  Switzerland,  then  to  Wtir- 
tcmbcrg,  and  from  this  period  up  to  the  fall  of  Louis 
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Philippe  in  1848,  resided  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
under  the  title  of  the  Comte  de  Montf ort,  and  latterly 
chiefly  in  Florence.  On  the  outbreakiof  the  revolution 
of  February  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  on  23d  December  gover- 
nor-general of  the  hospital  of  the  Invalids,  and  in 
1850  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1852  he  was  made 
president  of  the  senate.  He  died  after  a  lingering 
illness  at  his  seat  of  Yillegems,  near  Paris,  on  24th 
June,  1860. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  suc- 
cessive marriages  contracted  by  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
From  his  union  with  Miss  Patterson  only  one  son 
proceeded,  Jerome,  who  was  brought  up  among  his 
maternal  relations  in  America,  and  married  a  lady  of 
that  country,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  French  army  during  the  Crimean 
war.  Of  Jerome  Bonaparte's  second  marriage  with 
the  Princess  of  Wiirtemberg  two  children  remain, 
Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  and  the  Princess  Mathilde. 
A  process  before  the  civil  tribunals  of  France  in  refer- 
ence to  these  marriages  excited  considerable  interest. 
The  unaltered  stability  of  the  first  marriage  had  all 
along  been  maintained  by  Madame  Bonaparte  (Miss 
Patterson),  and  on  the  death  of  Jerome,  her  son,  M. 
Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  lodged  a  claim  to  a 
share  with  the  offspring  of  the  second  marriage  in  the 
property  left  by  his  father,  founding  on  the  tide  of  his 
legitimacy.  After  a  trial,  in  which  the  ablest  foren- 
sic eloquence  in  France  was  displayed  on  'behalf  of 
both  parties,  judgment  was  given  against  him,  though 
the  validity  of  his  mother's  marriage  by  the  laws  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  indeed  on  the  broad 
principles  of  general  law  and  equity,  can  scarcely 
admit  of  a  doubt. 

BONAPARTE,  Joseph,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Napoleon,  was  bom  at  Corsica  in  1768,  educated  in 
France  at  the  college  of  Autun,  returned  to  Corsica 
in  1785,  on  his  father's  death,  studied  law,  and  in 
1792  became  a  member  of  the  new  administration  of 
Corsica  under  Paoli  In  1793,  after  Paoli  had  called 
in  English  aid,  he  emigrated  to  Marseilles,  and  be- 
came brother-in-law  to  Bemadotte,  afterwards  king 
of  Sweden,  by  marrying  one  of  the  daughters  of  a 
wealthy  banker  named  Clari.  In  1796  he  accom- 
panied the  army  of  Italy  as  commissary,  in  1797  was 
elected  a  Corsican  deputy  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  shortly  i^ter  was  sent  by  the  Directory 
ambassador  to  the  pope.  He  returned  abruptly,  and 
had  not  long  resumed  his  seat  in  the  CouncU  of  Five 
Hundred,  when  his  brother  having  become  first  consul 
he  was  made  councillor  of  state,  and  employed  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after,  in  1801,  he  negotiated  the  peace  of  Luneville 
with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  in  1802  that  of 
Amiens  with  Great  Britain.  Napoleon  having  now 
begun  to  deal  out  kingdoms  among  his  family,  Joseph 
was  made  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1S06,  but  had 
only  reigned  two  years  when  his  brother  recalled 
him,  and  sent  him  to  Madrid  to  be  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  His  seat  at  Naples  had  not  been 
comfortable,  and  he  now  found  him.self  on  a  bed  of 
thorns.  His  kingship  lasted  nominally  for  five  years, 
but  he  was  chased  once  and  again  from  his  capital, 
and  the  third  time,  in  1813,  fled  not  to  retam.  In 
these  appointments  Joseph  was  merely  a  tool  in  his 
brother's  hands.  In  1814,  after  the  fatal  expedition 
to  Russia,  Napoleon  on  setting  out  for  the  army 
made  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  empire,  and  head 
of  the  council  of  regency.  This  was  his  laist  office  of 
any  consequence.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  purchased  an  estate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware  near  Philadelphia,  and 
there  fixed  his  residence,  assuming  the  title  of  Count 
de  SurviUiers,  and  li\ing  in  considerable  style.    On 


the  revolution  of  1830  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chambers  putting  in  a  claim  for  Napoleon's  son. 
Shortly  after  he  came  to  England,  and  after  residing 
for  some  time  repaired  to  It^y,  and  died  at  Florence 
in  1844,  leaving  property  whidi  has  been  estimated 
at  more  than  £500,000. 

BONAPARTE,  Letizia  Raholino,  the  mother  of 
Napoleon,  and  hence  known  by  the  name  of  Madame 
MdrCf  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica  in  1750,  and 
was  married  in  1767  to  Charles  Bonaparte,  a  lawyer 
and  smaU  proprietor,  who  fought  under  Paoli  for  the 
independence  of  his  native  island  against  the  French. 
She  was  left  a  widow  in  1785,  and  continued  to  re- 
side in  Corsica  till  her  son  became  first  consul,  when 
she  fixed  her  residence  at  Paris,  had  a  separate  estab- 
lishment assigned  to  her,  and  lived  in  considerable 
state,  though  somewhat  retired.  All  things  con- 
sidered, she  conducted  herself  with  great  discretion, 
performing  her  part  becomingly  in  the  station  to  which 
she  had  been  so  unexpectedly  elevated,  and  yet  never 
allowing  herself  to  forget  that  in  the  necessazy  course 
of  events  the  sudden  rise  of  her  family  might  one 
day  be  terminated  by  an  equally  sudden  fall.  When 
the  fall  came  she  retired  to  Rome,  and  collecting 
most  of  the  surviving  members  of  her  family  around 
her,  lived  to  the  veiy  advanced  age  of  eighty-six, 
dying  in  1836. 

BONAPARTE,  Louis,  Count  of  St.  Leu,  second 
younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  and 
father  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French,  was  bom  in  Corsica,  2d  September,  1778. 
He  was  educated  in  the  artilleiy  school  at  Chalons, 
accompanied  Napoleon  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  to 
Egypt,  but  without  distinguiciiing  himself  in  any 
special  manner.  He  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank 
of  a  brigadier-general,  and  in  1802  married  Hortense 
Eugenie  Beauhamais,  Napoleon's  step-daughter.  In 
1806,  on  Sclummelpenninac,  grand  pensionary  of  Hol- 
land, demitting  his  office,  Louis  Bonaparte  was  com- 
pelled by  his  brother,  notwithstanding  his  protesta- 
tions, to  accept  the  Dutch  crown.  The  difficult  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  anything  else  than  a  mere  viceroy  of 
Napoleon;  but  to  his  credit  it  must  be  recorded  that 
he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  new  subjects,  and  resisted  as  far  as  in 
him  lay  the  tyrannical  interference  and  arbitrary 
procedure  of  France.  With  aU  his  efforts,  however, 
he  found  himself  unable  to  restore  the  finances  of  the 
country  to  a  healthy  condition:  a  quarrel  took  place 
between  him  and  his  brother  relative  to  the  con- 
tinental system  maintained  by  the  latter,  which  had 
proved  most  injurious  to  Dutch  commerce,  and  he 
ultimately,  on  Ist  June,  1810,  abdicated  the  sover- 
eignty, and  retired  to  Gratz  under  the  title  of  the 
Count  of  St.  Leu.  Holland  was  thereupon  annexed 
to  France.  In  1814  Louis  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and 
strongly  counselled  his  brother  to  make  peace  with 
the  allies.  After  the  restoration  he  took  up  his  abode 
at  Rome,  and  separated  himself  from  his  wife  Hor- 
tense, a  disimion  which  continued  throughout  his  life. 
In  1826  he  removed  from  Rome  to  Slorence,  and 
from  thence,  a  short  time  after  his  son's  escape  from 
the  fortress  of  Ham,  to  Leghorn,  where  he  died  on 
25th  July,  1846.  His  literary  abilities  were  con- 
siderable, and  he  was  the  author  of  a  novel  entitled 
Marie,  les  Peines  de  1' Amour  ou  les  Hollandaises,  and 
Documents  historiques  et  Reflexions  sur  le  Gouveme- 
ment  de  la  Hollande,  par  Louis  Bonaparte,  ex-roi  de 
Hollande;  besides  other  works. 

BONAPARTE,  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  next 
younger  brother  of  Napoleon,  bom  at  Ajaccio  in 
1775,  emigrated  to  Marseilles  in  1793,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  a  hot-headed  republican  by 
speechifying  at  dubs,  and  publishing  bombastic  naxu* 
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plilets.  Shortly  after,  having  been  appointed  to  a 
situation  in  the  commisBariat  at  the  small  town  of 
St.  Maximin  in  Proyenoe,  he  married  the  innkeeper's 
daughter.  He  made  a  narrow  escape  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  in  1796  was  appointed  commissary  at 
war,  and  next,  on  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris. 
He  joined  the  opposition  in  the  council,  and  seconded 
Si^yes  and  his  party,  who  wished  to  frame  a  new 
constitution.  He  is  said  to  have  written  to  his 
brother  in  Egypt  complaining  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  executive  Directory,  and  urging  his  return;  and 
in  1799,  when  the  council  wished  to  outlaw  Napoleon, 
Lucien,  who  was  president,  after  manfully  resisting 
the  motion,  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  chair  in  the 
confusion,  and  sent  in  the  soldiers,  who  cleared  the 
hall.  The  revolution  thus  mainly  accomplished  by 
his  decisive  procedure  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
consular  government,  and  Lucien  was  member  of  the 
commission  which  framed  its  constitution.  He  was 
now  appointed  minister  of  the  interior,  but  had  only 
held  it  for  a  short  time  when  he  lost  it  by  quarrelling 
with  his  brother,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain. 
Here  the  kind  of  work  given  him  to  do  appears  to  have 
suited  him,  and  he  succeeded  by  ingratiating  him- 
self  with  Charles  IV.  and  Grodoy  in  re-establishing 
French  ascendency,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
series  of  intrigues  in  which  the  character  of  Napo- 
leon appeuv  in  its  most  unfavourable  light.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1802  he  was  member  of  the  tri- 
bunate, and  then  a  senator,  and  having  lost  his  first 
wife,  scarcely  improved  upon  his  former  matrimonial 
contract  by  marrying  a  stockbroker's  widow.  This 
marriage,  and  probably  other  concurring  causes, 
appear  to  have  given  deep  ofifence  to  Napoleon,  and 
in  the  enactment  fixing  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
while  Joseph  and  Louis  were  named  eventual  heirs, 
Lucien  and  Jerome  were  not  mentioned.  Lucien 
now  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  appears  to 
have  gained  the  good  graces  of  Pius  YII.,  who  created 
him  in  1808  Prince  of  Canino.  During  Napoleon's 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  pope,  Lucien  had  freely 
expressed  his  displeasure,  and  apparently  despairing 
of  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother,  or  perhaps  not 
caring  to  ask  it,  he  embarked  for  the  United  States 
in  1810,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was 
captured  by  a  British  cruiser  and  carried  to  Malta. 
Ultimately  he  was  brought  to  England,  and  allowed 
to  reside  on  parole  at  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Ludlow 
Castle.  Here  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in  writing 
a  poem  entitled  Cliarlemagne,  which  he  afterwards 
published  with  a  dedication  to  Pius  YII.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  his  brother  appointed  him  his  ex- 
traordinary commissioner  to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
He  showed  no  lack  of  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  arouse 
a  feeling  of  sympathy,  but  found  the  attempt  vain, 
and  left  matters  to  take  their  course.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Italy,  and  died  there  in  1840.  Besides 
the  poem  Charlemagne,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  published  in  two  vols.  4to,  he  wrote 
another,  called  La  Cymeide  ou  la  Corse  Sauv^,  and 
an  autobiography,  wWch,  uncler  the  title  of  Mdmoires, 
was  published  in  London  in  1836,  and  of  course 
during  his  lifetime.  His  eldest  son,  Charlks  Lucien 
Jules  Laurent  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino  and 
Musignano,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1803,  and  achieved 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  chiefiy  on 
the  subject  of  ornithology.  He  published  a  continu- 
ation of  Wilson's  Ornithology  of  America,  the  Icono- 
grafia  della  Fauna  Italica,  the  Conspectus  Generum 
Avium,  and  a  number  of  other  valuable  works  on 
zoology,  and  was  a  member  of  the  leading  natural 
history  tocieties  in  Europe  and  America.  He  died 
on  29th  July,  1857. 
BONAVENTURE,  St.,  properly  John  of  Fidanza^ 


one  of  the  most  renowned  scholastic  philosophers,  was 
bom  in  1221  in  Tuscany,  became  in  1243  (or  1248)  a 
Franciscan  monk ;  in  1253  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris, 
where  he  had  studied ;  in  1256  general  of  his  order, 
which  he  ruled  with  a  prudent  mixture  of  gentleness 
and  firmness.  He  died  in  1 274  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
At  this  time  he  was  a  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at 
the  Council  of  Lyons.  His  death  was  hastened  by 
his  aacetic  severities.  On  account  of  his  blameless 
conduct  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  of  some  miracles 
ascribed  to  him,  he  enjoyed  during  his  life  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  The  elevation  of  thought  in  hiB  writings 
procured  him  the  name  Doctor  Seraphicut.  The 
Franciscans  oppose  him  as  their  hero  to  the  Domini- 
can scholastic  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  wrote  for  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  his  order,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  on  celibacy,  tran- 
substantiation,  and  other  doctrines.  He  is  frequently 
obscure  by  his  attempts  to  support  the  creed  of  the 
church  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  Aristotelian 
and  new  Platonic  philosophy,  and  by  his  mystic^ 
views  in  treating  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  per- 
fection of  the  human  character.  Yet  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  scholastics  by  perspicuity, 
avoidance  of  useless  subtleties,  and  greater  warmth 
of  religious  feeling.  Among  his  writings  are  Itiner- 
arium  Mentis  in  Deum ;  Reductio  Artium  in  Theo- 
logiam ;  Centiloquium;  and  Breviloquium.  His  whole 
works  were  published  1688-96,  at  Rome,  eight  vols, 
folio.  But  many  pieces  in  that  collection  are  not 
genuine. 

BOND,  a  deed  or  instrument  of  obligation  in 
writing,  whereby  one  person  (or  more)  becomes 
bound  to  another  or  others  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
to  abide  by  an  award,  or  to  do  some  lawful  act,  or 
not  to  do  some  particular  thing  or  things  specified  in 
the  condition  of  the  bond.  The  person  who  gives 
the  bond  and  so  binds  himself  to  do  something  is 
called  the  obligor,  the  person  receiving  the  bond  is 
called  the  obligee.  If  there  is  no  stipulation  in  the 
bond  that  the  obligor  shall  suffer  any  penalty  in  case 
of  non-performance,  the  bond  is  called  a  simple  one. 
But  there  is  generally  a  condition  added  that  if  the 
obligor  does  some  particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be 
void,  or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force,  as  payment  of 
rent,  performance  of  covenants  in  a  deed,  or  repay- 
ment of  a  principal  sum  of  money  borrowed  of  the 
obligee,  with  interest ;  which  principal  sum  is  usually 
one-half  of  the  penal  sum  specified  in  the  bond.  In 
case  this  condition  is  net  peif  ormed  the  bond  becomes 
forfeited  or  absolute  at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor 
while  living,  and  after  his  death  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives and  his  heirs,  if  the  heirs  be  named  in  the 
bond.  In  case  of  a  failure  to  perform  the  condition 
of  the  bond,  the  obligee  can  recover  only  his  princi- 
pal, interest,  and  expenses;  if  the  bond  were  given  to 
secure  the  payment  of  money,  or  if  it  were  given  to 
secure  the  performance  of  a  covenant,  he  can  recover 
only  reasonable  damages  for  the  breach.  A  bond 
stipulating  either  to  do  something  which  is  malum  in 
se  or  malum  prohibitum  (that  is,  either  wrong  in 
itself,  or  forbidden  by  law  whether  wrong  in  itself 
or  not),  or  to  omit  the  doing  of  something  which  is  a 
duty,  or  to  encourage  such  crimes  and  omissions,  is 
void.  Bonds  to  procure  marriage  (or  marriage  bro- 
cage bonds),  or  to  restrain  msuriage,  or  for  immoral 
considerations,  such  as  future  (but  not  past)  cohabita- 
tion, and  also  in  total  but  not  partial  restraint  of 
trade,  are  void  (Wharton).  No  person  who  cannot 
legally  enter  into  a  contract  can  become  an  obligor, 
though  such  a  person  may  become  an  obligee.  A 
married  woman,  or  an  infant,  or  a  lunatic,  therefore, 
though  they  cannot  grant  a  bond,  may  have  bonds 
granted  them,  by  which  the  obligor  must  abide.   No 
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particular  form  of  words  is  easential  to  the  validity 
of  a  bond ;  but  it  must  be  stamped  and  sealed.  In 
Scotland  bonds  differ  somewhat  in  form  from  those 
drawn  up  in  England,  and  they  do  not  require  to  be 
sealed. 

BONDAGE.    See  Villenaob. 

BONDI,  Clement,  one  of  the  most  popular  poets 
of  modem  Italy,  was  bom  in  1742  at  Mizzano,  in  the 
duchy  of  Parm%  became  Jesuit  shortly  before  the 
suppression  of  the  order,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  eloquence  in  the  University  of  Parmr^  He  after- 
wards provoked  the  hostility  of  the  order  by  pub- 
lishing an  ode  in  praise  of  their  suppression,  and  was 
obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  Tyrol,  where  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  took  him  under  his  protection, 
appointed  him  his  librarian  at  Briinn,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  sons,  one  of  whom 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Modena.  In 
1816  Bondi  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and 
literature  at  Vienna,  and  died  there  in  1821.  He 
was  an  easy  and  elegant  versifier,  and  cultivated 
with  success  ahnost  all  the  varieties  of  poetry — ^lyric, 
didactic,  satirical,  and  elegiac.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant are  La  Giomata  Villerecda,  La  Conversa- 
zione, and  La  Felicitk.  He  also  executed  a  metrical 
version  of  the  iEneid,  which  some  consider  his  best 
work. 

BONDOU,  a  country  of  Africa,  Sencgambia^ 
situated  in  lat.  14°  N.,  and  Ion.  12"  SO'  w.,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  about  97  miles  long  by  80  miles  broad. 
It  is  very  imperfectly  known,  but  is  understood  to 
have  a  very  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  to  be  not  only 
covered  with  magnificent  forests,  but  to  be  in  many 
parts  under  good  culture,  producing  lai^e  crops  of 
cotton,  millet,  maize,  indigo,  tobacco,  &c.  Its  prin- 
cipal stream  is  the  Falem^,  which  swarms  with  cro- 
codiles. The  sovereign  is  a  hereditary  despot,  and 
nineteen-twentieths  are  either  actually  slaves,  or 
in  a  condition  scarcely  differing  from  slavery.  Pop. 
roughly  estimated  at  1,500,000. 

BONE.  The  bones  are  the  hardest  and  most 
solid  parts  of  animals ;  they  constitute  the  frame, 
serve  as  points  of  attachment  to  the  muscles,  and 
afford  support  to  the  softer  solids.  They  are  the  in- 
struments, as  muscles  are  the  organs,  of  motion.  In 
the  mammalia,  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles,  the  whole 
system  of  bones  united  by  the  vertebral  column  is 
called  the  BkeUton.  In  the  foetus  they  are  first  a 
vascular  gelatinous  substance,  in  different  points  of 
which  earthy  matter  is  gradually  deposited.  This 
process  is  perceptible  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
month,  and,  at  the  time  of  maturity,  the  bone  is 
completely  formed.  After  birth  the  bones  become 
gradually  more  solid,  and,  in  the  temperate  zones, 
reach  their  perfection  in  men  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty.  From  this  age  till  fifty  they 
change  but  slightiy;  after  that  period  they  grow 
thinner,  lighter,  and  more  brittle.  Those  of  the  two 
first  classes  of  animals  are  harder  on  their  exterior 
than  they  are  internally.  Their  material  is  neariy 
the  same  throughout^  Their  structure  is  vascular, 
•and  they  are  traversed  by  the  blood-vessels  and  the 
absorbents.  They  are  hardest  at  the  surface,  which 
is  formed  by  a  fimi  membrane  called  the  perioiUum; 
the  internal  parts  are  cellular,  containing  a  substance 
called  marrow.  The  use  of  the  marrow  is  to  prevent 
the  too  great  dryness  and  brittlenesa  of  the  bones. 

Chemistry  decomposes  bone  into  gelatin,  fat,  car- 
tilage, and  earthy  salts.  A  fresh  bone  boiled  in 
water,  or  exposed  to  the  action  of  an  acid,  gives  out 
its  gelatin ;  if  boiled  in  water,  on  cooling  the  decoc- 
tion a  jelly  is  formed  which  makes  a  good  portable 
soup.  A  pound  of  bone  yields  twice  as  much  as  the 
same  quantity  of  flesh.  The  earth  of  bones  is  ob- 
tained Dy  calcination ;  that  is,  by  exposing  them  to 


a  red  heat,  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  the  soft 
substances.  It  consists  principally  of  calcic  phos- 
phate, with  small  quantities  of  magnesic  phosphate, 
and  of  calcic  carbonate  and  fluoride.  Bon6s  are  now 
very  extensively  used  as  fertilizing  agents.  See 
Bone  Manure. 

BONE  BLACK,  Ivoby  Black,  or  Akikal  Chab- 
COAL,  the  black  carbonaceous  substance  into  which 
bones  are  converted  by  calcination  or  destructive 
distillation  in  dose  vessels,  and  which  is  extensively 
used  in  the  process  of  sugar-refining.  This  applica- 
tion of  it  is  due  to  the  property  which  it  possesses 
in  conunon  with  other  kinds  of  charcoal,  but  in  a 
superior  degree,  of  depriving  various  kinds  of  solu- 
tions, syrups,  kCf  of  their  colouring  matters,  and 
thus  blanching  or  pmrifjing  them.  Animal  char- 
coal is  prepared  either  by  heating  the  bones  in  a  re- 
tort similar  to  that  in  which  the  coal  is  decomposed 
in  gas-works,  or,  which  is  the  better  plan,  in  small 
cast-iron  pots  piled  up  in  a  kiln.  The  pots  are  placed 
above  eadi  other  with  their  mouths  in  contact,  the 
mouths  being  luted  together  with  loam.  Two  of  the 
pots  together  hold  about  60  lbs.  of  bones,  which 
should  previously  be  freed  of  all  fatty,  fleshy,  and  ten- 
dinous matters,  as  the  quality  of  the  charooal  is  in 
this  case  improved.  The  bones  lose,  on  the  average, 
about  half  their  weight  in  the  process  of  calcination. 
The  charcoal  is  ground  between  grooved  rollers  in 
order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dust,  and  by  this 
means  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  coarse  grains 
varying  from  the  size  of  turnip-seed  to  that  of  peas. 
Liqui(k  are  decolourized  by  passing  them  through  a 
filter  or  bed  of  thin  granular  charcoal,  which  absorbs 
by  mechanical  action  the  colouring  matters  held  in 
solution.  The  filtering  beds  used  in  sugar-refining 
are  sometimes  of  the  depth  of  50  feet  After  the 
liquor  has  flowed  for  a  certain  time  the  charcoal  be- 
comes completely  saturated,  and  its  purifying  action 
ceases.  It  has  then  to  be  restored  so  that  it  may  be 
used  again,  and  this  is  effected  by  various  means, 
such  as  washing  with  water  or  with  weak  hydrochlo- 
ric add,  long  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  or  heat- 
ing to  redness.  The  last  is  the  best  method,  aaxd 
is  the  one  almost  invariably  adopted,  the  charcoal 
being  heated  in  iron  pipes,  fiire-day  chambers,  or  in 
rotating  cylinders. 

BONE  MANURE.  The  Introduction  of  bones  as 
a  field  manure  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricul- 
tural improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  modem 
times,  and  more  particularly  as  having  been  the 
means  by  which  turnip  culture  has  been  carried  over 
extensive  tracts  of  country  which  were  previously 
almost  valueless  and  unproductive.  Their  value  as 
fertilizing  agents  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  fur- 
nish on  decomposition  large  quantities  of  ammonia, 
carbonic  acid,  phosphorus,  lime,  &c.,  all  of  which  are 
BO  necessary  to  the  support  and  growth  of  plants. 
Both  the  organic  and  the  earthy  matter  of  which  the 
bones  consist  are  equally  valuable.  The  phosphates 
of  the  earthy  portion  of  the  bones  are  dissolved  by 
the  action  of  rain-water  (which  always  contains  car- 
bonic acid),  and  thus  find  their  way  into  plants.  The 
action  of  thb  air  at  the  same  time  aids  in  the  decay 
of  the  organic  matter,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this 
transformation,  carbonic  add  and  ammonia  are  sim- 
ultaneously with  the  phosphates  presented  to  the 
plants.  A  very  small  quantity  of  this  rich  manure, 
if  wholly  used  by  the  plants,  ought  to  be  suffident 
for  the  wants  of  a  large  crop— 54  lbs.,  for  instance, 
would  supply  phosphates  for  an  acre  of  wheat  or 
oats — ^but  the  mechanical  structure  of  bones  opposes 
their  rapid  decay  and  solution,  and  extends  their 
action  over  a  long  period.  The  fatty  substanoe  in 
bones  prevents  the  access  of  air  and  water,  both  of 
which  are  necessary  to  render  them  available  for 
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plants.  When  they  are  boiled  this  fat  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  gelatin  (the  nitrogenous  ingredient  of 
bone)  are  removed.  This  process,  by  removing  the 
ammonia-producing  ingredients,  rather  deteriorates 
the  value  of  the  bones  than  otherwise ;  but  by  alter- 
ing their  mechanical  structure,  and  rendering  them 
more  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the  weather,  boiled 
bones  become  speedily  useful,  and  are  often  preferred. 
The  method  of  reducing  bones  by  breaking  them  to 
small  pieces,  or  grindii^  them  to  dust,  depends  for 
its  advantage  on  tibe  same  circumstance.  The  sur- 
face of  the  bone  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather 
is  much  increased  by  these  operations,  and  the  decay 
and  solution  of  the  manure  more  rapidly  effected. 
When  the  soil  contains  much  orgaiuc  matter,  burned 
bones  (or  bone-ash)  are  often  applied  with  advantage. 
Burned  bones  absorb  water  and  air  very  readily,  and 
by  the  combined  action  of  these  the  lime  phosphate 
is  quickly  dissolved ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  neither  phosphates  nor  nitrogenous  substances 
are  by  themselves  useful,  but  only  so  when  in  com- 
bination, and  therefore  that  burned  bones  can  only 
be  applied  with  advantage  when  other  sources  for 
the  organic  elements  of  plants  are  fully  supplied  at 
the  same  time.  The  fermentation,  or,  as  it  is  more 
correctly  called,  the  putrefaction  of  bones,  is  also 
intended  to  make  them  more  speedily  available  as 
manure,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  while  both 
the  mineral  and  organic  matter  are  rendered  more 
soluble,  very  little  of  the  latter  is  wholly  lost.  An 
excellent  species  of  bone  manure  is  that  known  as 
dissolved  bones,  the  bones  being  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric or,  what  is  much  better,  sulphuric  acid.  The 
earthy  constituents  of  lx>ne8  are  thus  rendered  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  a  most  important  adjunct  to  the 
action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  anunonia  is  given 
in  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  sulphur  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  flesh-forming  principles  of  plants. 

Bones  were  first  prepared  by  machinery  in  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire  in  1814  or  1815,  but  the  ma- 
chinery was  then  very  imperfect,  and  only  broke  the 
bone  into  pieces  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a 
walnut.  Successive  improvements  have  made  the 
form  or  size  of  the  pieces  almost  completely  at  the 
power  of  the  crusher  where  the  machinery  is  suf- 
ficiently powerful,  and  the  manure  can  now  be  ob- 
tained in  a  finely  divided  condition,  when  it  forms 
bone-dust,  or  in  a  coarser  state,  the  fragments  vary- 
ing from  i  to  }  inch  in  size.  The  fine  dust  holds 
the  highest  mercantile  value.  The  extensive  use 
of  bones  upon  the  turnip  soils  of  England,  and  the 
high  estimation  they  have  also  attained  as  a  dressing 
for  pasture  In  Cheshire  and  other  grazing  counties, 
and  for  remote  uplands,  has  caused  an  extensive  im- 
portation of  foreign  bones  into  this  country.  The 
quantity  imported  for  manure  in  1871  (including 
fish-bones)  was  92,878  tons,  valued  at  £596,266. 
Russia,  Egypt,  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation sent  the  liugest  share.  The  bones  collect- 
ed in  our  own  country  are  generally  most  highly 
esteemed,  and  fetch  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 
Before  being  turned  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
they  are  very  often  boiled  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  or 
fat  they  contain,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and  in  the  composition  of  lubricants  for  the 
axles  of  carts,  waggons,  &c. 

BONEB,  Ulbicu,  the  most  ancient  German  fabu- 
list, was  a  Dominican  friar  at  Bern,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  lived  when  the 
age  of  minstrelsy  and  chivalrous  poetry  was  in  its 
decline,  and  published  a  collection  of  fables  under 
the  title  Der  Edelsteln  (The  Gem),  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  purity  of  language  and  picturesque 
simplicity  of  description.  The  fiLret  editions  of  these 
fables  were  by  Boomer  and  Eschenburg.    Benecke 


published  a  very  good  edition  with  explanatory  notes 
and  an  excellent  vocabulary  (Berlin,  1816). 

BONESET,  or  Thorouohwobt  {Eupatorium  per- 
foliatum),  is  a  very  useful  annual  plant,  indigenous 
to  America.  It  is  easily  distinguished  in  the  autumn 
in  marshy  grounds  by  its  tall  stem,  4  or  5  feet  in 
height,  passing  through  the  middle  of  a  large  double 
hairy  leaf,  yrMch  is  perforated  by  the  stalk  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  broad  flat  head  of  light  purple  flowers. 
It  is  much  used  as  a  medicine  throughout  the  coun- 
try, in  the  form  of  an  infusion  of  tibe  heads  of  the 
flowers  and  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  plant  in 
boiling  water,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  fijre.  It  is  one  of  the  best  domestic 
articles  for  breaking  up  and  throwing  off  a  violent 
cold,  for  which  purpose  from  ^  pint  to  1  pint  of  the 
above  Infusion  may  be  drunk  cold  at  bed-time,  which 
will  be  found  to  purge  by  morning,  or  it  may  be 
taken  warm  before  eating  in  the  morning,  when  it 
will  generally  operate  as  an  emetic  and  purgative. 
Smaller  quantities  of  the  infusion,  taken  warm 
through  the  day,  in  bed,  and  in  combination  with  other 
medicines,  will  be  found  highly  serviceable  in  rheu- 
matism and  rheumatic  fevers.  The  cold  Infusion 
has  tonic  properties,  and  is  often  used  Instead  of 
Peruvian  bark. 

BONHILL,  a  town  and  parish  in  Dumbartonj^ire, 
Scotland.  The  town  is  beautiftdly  situated  on  the 
£.  bank  of  the  river  Leven,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  handsome  suspension  bridge  connecting  Bonhill 
with  Alexandria,  about  3  miles  N.  of  Dumbarton. 
The  houses  are  generally  well  built ;  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  at  the  numerous  printfields  In 
the  neighbourhood.  Within  the  parish  stands  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Smollett,  who  was 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  The  pop.  of  the 
town  In  1871  was  2510. 

BONIEACCIO  (Latin,  Bonifacium),  a  seaport, 
Corsica,  on  the  strait  of  same  name,  which  separates 
Corsica  from  Sardinia,  45  miles  B.S.E.  from  Ajaccio. 
It  stands  on  a  peninsula  about  180  feet  above  the 
sea.  Is  well  built,  and  contains  several  handsome 
churches.  The  port  is  good,  but  difficult  of  access 
on  account  of  its  narrow  entrance.  Wine  and  oil  are 
exported,  and  a  coral  fishery  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
3594.  The  Strait  of  Bonifacclo  Is  7  miles  broad,  and 
contains  several  small  islands. 

BONIFACE,  the  name  of  several  popes. — ^Boni- 
face I.,  elected  418  by  a  party  of  the  clergy,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperor  Honorius,  who  declared  the 
anti-pope  Eulallus  a  usurper.  Boniface  persecuted 
the  Pelagians,  and  extended  his  authority  by  prudent 
measures.  A  decree  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  de- 
prived him,  in  421 ,  of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  over 
Eastern  lUyria.  He  died  422.  His  history  proves 
the  Koman  bishop  to  have  been,  in  lus  time,  depend- 
ent on  the  secular  power. — Boniface  II.,  elected 
530 ;  died  in  532.  The  death  of  his  rival,  the  anti- 
pope  Dioscorua,  a  few  days  after  his  election,  left 
him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  papal  chair.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  secular  sovereign 
in  a  council  held  at  Rome.— Boniface  III.,  chosen 
607,  died  nine  months  after  his  election. — ^Boniface 
IV.,  elected  608.  He  consecrated  the  Pantheon 
(which  see)  to  the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints. — Boni- 
face v.,  a  Neapolitan,  was  pope  from  619  to  625. 
He  confirmed  the  inviolability  of  the  asylums,  and 
endeavoured  to  diffuse  Christianity  among  the  Eng- 
lish.— Boniface  YI.,  a  Boman,  elected  896,  died  of 
the  gout  a  fortnight  after.— Boniface  VII.,  anti- 
pope,  elected  974  during  the  lifetime  of  Benedict  VI., 
whose  death  he  was  suspected  of  having  caused. 
Expelled  from  Rome  he  returned  on  the  death  of 
Benedict  VII.,  and  found  tiie  chair  occupied  by 
John  XIV.,  whom  he  deposed  and  threw  into  prison, 
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where  he  allowed  liim  to  die  of  hunger.  Boniface 
died  eleven  months  after  hia  return. — ^Boniface 
VIII.  See  the  article. — Boniface  IX.,  Pietro  Toma- 
oelli  of  Naples,  succeeded  Urban  VI.  at  Borne  during 
the  schism  in  the  church,  while  Clement  VII.  resided 
at  Avignon.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
his  person  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  ratiier 
than  for  a  profound  knowledge  of  theology  and  canon 
law.  Even  the  counsel  of  his  experienced  cardinals 
could  not  save  him  from  the  commission  of  gross 
blunders.  He  was  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of  simony 
and  extortion.  He  sold  the  same  benefice  repeatedly, 
made  the  annates  a  regular  tax  in  1392,  and  lavished 
the  treasures  thus  procured  on  his  relations  or  in 
costly  edifices — the  fortification  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  for  instance,  and  the  Capitol.  He  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Ladislaus  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  during  the  greatest  part  of  hia  pontificate  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  at  Avignon  with  his  rivals, 
Clement  VII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  He  died  in  1404. 
BONIFACE  VIII.,  Benedict  Cajetan,  bom  at 
Anagni  of  an  ancient  Catalonian  family;  elected 
pope  Dec.  24,  1294.  Ho  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, studied  jurisprudence,  was  a  canon  at  Paris  uid 
Lyons,  advocate  of  the  consistory,  and  prothonotary  of 
the  pope  at  Home.  After  Martin  IV.  had  elevated 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  (1281)  he  went  as 
legate  to  Sicily  and  Portugal,  and  was  intrusted  with 
embassies  at  several  courts;  in  particular  with  the 
charge  of  reconciling  the  King  of  Sicily  with  Al- 
phonso  of  Arragon,  and  Philip  the  Fair  with  Edward 
I.  of  Enghmd.  After  Coelestine  V.  had  resigned  the 
papal  dignity  at  Naples,  in  1294,  at  the  instigation 
of  Boniface,  the  latter  was  chosen  pope.  He  met 
with  opposition  from  the  cardinals  of  the  family 
Colonna,  and  revenged  himself  by  excommunicating 
them.  His  induction  was  magnificent.  The  Kings 
of  Hungary  and  Sicily  held  his  bridle  on  his  way  to 
che  Lateran,  and  served  him  at  table  with  their 
crowns  on  their  heads.  Boniface,  however,  was  not 
successful  in  his  first  efforts  for  the  increase  of  his 
power.  The  sovereignty  of  Sicily  was  denied  him, 
and  Frederick  II.  was  crowned  king  there  in  spite  of 
his  exconununication.  He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  arbitrate  between  England  and  France. 
The  bulls  which  ho  issued  at  this  time  against 
King  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  obtained  no  con- 
sideration.  This  waa  also  the  case  with  the  interdict 
which  he  pronounced  against  him  at  the  Council  of 
Home  in  1302.  Supported  by  the  states  and  the 
clergy  of  France,  Philip  defended  liis  royal  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  pope.  The  pope 
was  accused  of  duplicity,  of  simony,  of  usurpation,  of 
heresy,  of  unchastity ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  condemn 
and  de{X)ee  him  at  a  general  council  at  Lyons.  Philip 
went  still  further :  he  sent  Nogaret  to  Italy  in  order 
to  seize  his  person  and  bring  him  to  Lyons.  Nogaret 
united  himself  for  this  purpose  with  Sciarra  Colonna, 
who  with  his  whole  family  had  been  oppressed  by 
Boniface,  and  was  in  consequence  his  enemy.  Boni- 
face fled  to  Anagni,  where  Nogaret  and  Colonna  sur- 
prised him.  Bonijface  on  this  occasion  acted  with 
spirit.  'Since  I  am  betrayed,'  said  he,  'as  Jesus 
ChriHt  was  betraj'ed,  I  will  die  at  least  as  a  pope.' 
He  assumed  the  {mntifical  robes  and  the  tiara,  took 
the  keys  and  the  cross  in  his  hand,  and  seated  him- 
self in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  insignia  of  his  holy 
office  did  not  save  him  from  arrest.  Nay,  Colonna 
went  so  far  as  to  use  personal  violence.  Boniface 
rcmuned  in  a  disagreeable  confinement  for  two  days, 
when  the  Anagnese  took  up  arms  and  delivered  him. 
After  this  he  departed  to  Home,  where  he  died,  a 
month  later,  in  1303.  From  fear  of  poison  he  had 
not  taken  any  food  during  his  captivity.  This  absti- 
nence brought  on  a  fever  which  terminated  fatally. 


Boldness  in  his  views,  and  perseverance  in  his  resolu- 
tions  cannot  be  denied  to  Boniface ;  but  these  qualities 
were  stained  by  ambition,  vanity,  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
and  a  mean  pliability.  Dante  assigns  to  him,  at* 
guilty  of  simony,  a  place  in  hell  between  Nicholas 
IIL  and  Clement  V.  Boniface  founded,  in  1300, 
the  centennial  jubilee,  and  enriched  his  treasury  by 
the  frequent  sale  of  indulgences.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished man  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

BONIFACE,  St.,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  who 
first  preached  Christianity  and  spread  civilization 
among  the  Grermans.  He  was  bom  in  England  (6S0), 
and  Ms  original  name  was  Winfrid.  In  his  thirtieth 
year  he  was  consecrated  a  priest.  A  great  part  of 
Europe  at  this  period  was  inhabited  by  heathens,  und 
several  missionaries  set  out  from  England  and  Ire- 
land to  convert  them.  Among  these  was  Boniface,  who 
in  716  conceived  the  plan  of  preaching  Christianity 
among  the  Frieslanders,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
war  l^tween  Charles  Martel  and  the  King  of  Fries- 
land,  Badbod.  He  therefore  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  chosen  abbot.  In  718  he  went  to 
Bome,  where  Gregory  II.  authorized  him  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  nations  of  Germany.  He  com- 
menced his  labours  in  Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  passed 
three  years  in  Friesland,  and  journeyed  tlm>ugh 
Hesse  in  Saxony,  baptizing  everywhere,  and  convert- 
ing the  Pagan  temples  to  Christian  churches.  In 
723  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  made  a  bishop  by 
Gregory  II.,  and  recommended  to  Charles  Martel 
and  all  princes  and  bishops.  His  name  Winfrid  he 
changed  to  Boniface.  In  724  he  destroyed  the  oak 
sacred  to  Thor,  near  Gcismar,  in  Hesse,  founded 
churches  and  monasteries,  invited  from  England 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  and  sent  them  to  Saxony, 
Friesland,  and  Bavaria.  In  732  Gregory  III.  mode 
him  archbishop  and  primate  of  all  Germany,  and 
authorized  him  to  establish  bishoprics,  the  only  existing 
bishopric  being  the  one  at  Fassau.  He  founded  those 
of  Freisingen,  Batisbon,  Erfurt,  Barabourg  (trans- 
ferred afterwards  to  Paderbom),  Wiirtzbuig,  and 
Eichstadt.  In  739  he  restored  the  episcopal  see  of 
St.  Rupert,  at  Salzburg.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
Martel  he  consecrated  Pepin  the  Short  king  of  the 
Pranks,  in  Soissons,  by  whom  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Mcntz.  He  held  eight  ecclesiastical  ootincils  in  Ger- 
many, founded  the  famous  abbey  of  Fulda,  and  un- 
dertook in  754  new  journeys  for  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels.  He  was  k^led  at  Dockum,  in  West  Fries- 
land, by  some  barbarians  in  755,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  In  Fulda  a  copy  of  the  Gospcb,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  is  to  be  seen.  At  the  place  where 
Boniface  built,  in  724,  the  first  Christian  church  in 
North  Germany,  near  the  village  of  Altenbuig,  in 
the  Thuringian  forest,  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  The  most  complete  collection  of  the 
letters  of  Boniface  was  published  at  Mentz,  1789, 
folio;  and  of  his  entire  works,  two  vols.,  Oxford,  1845. 

BON  IN,  or  Arzobirpo  Islands,  several  groups 
of  islands.  North  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  from  lat. 
27-  44'  30"  to  26'  30'  N.  The  N.w.  island  of  the 
most  northern  cluster,  called  Parry  Group,  is  in 
lat.  27'  43'  30"  n.  ;  Ion.  142"  8'  K. ;  the  cluster  con- 
sists of  small  isles,  pointe<l  K)ck«,  and  very  irregidar 
bottom,  'ilie  largest  of  the  chain  is  Peel  Island,  on 
the  w.  side  of  which  is  a  good  harbour  called  Port 
Lloyd,  in  lat.  27"  5'  30"  n.  ;  Ion.  142*  11'  30"  e., 
nearly  surrounded  by  hiUs  crowned  with  palm-trees. 
Almost  every  valley  has  a  stream  of  water.  Green 
turtle  abound  in  the  sandy  bays.  Sharks  are  numer- 
ous, and  fish  of  several  kinds  plentiful.  Peel  Island 
is  inhabited  by  some  English,  Americans,  and  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  who  cultivate  maize,  vegetables, 
tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane.  It  is  frequently  visited 
by  vcssc-U  in  want  of  water  and  frc.«b  provisions. 
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BONINGTON,  Richard  Parkes,  was  bom  in 
October,  1801,  at  Arnold,  a  village  near  Nottingham, 
where  his  father  was  a  portrait-painter.  On  attaining 
the  age  of  fifteen  the  family  remoyed  to  Paris,  where, 
having  early  displayed  a  decided  predilection  for  art, 
he  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Koyal  Institute  of 
France,  and  was  also  for  a  time  in  the  studio  of 
Baron  Gros.  His  genius  displayed  itself  in  landscape- 
painting,  and  he  rapidly  rose  to  great  eminence  in 
this  department,  first  in  Paris  and  afterwards  in 
England,  to  whose  Eoyal  Academy  Exhibition  he 
contributed  several  pictures  which  created  a  great 
sensation.  A  brilliant  career  was  in  prospect  for 
him,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  pulmonary  consumption. 
This  took  place  at  London,  to  which  he  had  removed 
for  the  benefit  of  medical  advice,  on  23d  September, 
1828. 

BONITO,  a  name  applied  to  several  fishes  of 
different  genera  belonging  to  the  mackerel  family 
^oomberidae).  One  of  these,  the  bonito  of  the  tro- 
pics (Thynniu  pelamya),  is  well  known  to  voyagers 
from  its  persistent  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish.  It  is  a 
graceful  and  beautiful  fish,  of  about  2^  feet  in  length, 
steel  blue  on  the  back  and  sides,  silvery  on  the  belly, 
with  four  brown  longitudinal  bands  on  each  side.  It 
feeds  chiefly  on  small  fish  and  the  higher  moUusca, 
and  is  good  eating,  though  rather  dry.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean the  Auxit  vulgaris,  a  fish  about  15  inches 
in  length,  blue  along  the  back,  less  el^;antly  shaped 
than  the  mackerel,  but  with  a  similar  tail,  is  caUed 
the  bonito,  or  plain  bonito.  Both  these  fishes  have 
been  caught  in  British  waters. 

BONN,  a  city  of  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Rhine,  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  26,020.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated,  walled,  and  surrounded  by 
ganiens,  but  has  narrow  irregular  streets'.  It  has, 
however,  a  large  and  finely  planted  square,  part  of 
which  is  occupied  by  an  ancient  Gothic  cathedral. 
The  town-hall  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  its  mo- 
dem edifices,  but  aU  other  buildings  and  institutions 
are  eclipsed  by  the  celebrity  of  the  university,  the 
charter  of  which  was  given  Oct.  18, 1818,  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  at  the  same 
time  endowed  it  with  an  annual  income  of  80,000 
Prussian  doUars  (£12,000),  16,000  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  botanical  garden.  The  former 
residence  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  bestowed 
on  the  university.  It  has  been  fitted  up  at  great 
expense,  and  is  surpassed  in  extent  and  beauty  by 
no  universitv  building  in  Europe.  It  contains  all 
the  lecture-nails,  a  library  of  more  than  200,000 
volumes,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  collection  of 
casts  of  the  principal  ancient  statues,  a  cabinet  for 
natural  philosophy,  clinical  institutions  of  uncommon 
extent  and  oxtler,  to  which  have  been  added  a 
Catholic  theological  seminary  and  a  refectory.  The 
paintings  in  the  Academical  Hall  (among  others,  the 
great  allegorical  picture,  the  Christian  Church)  were 
executed  by  some  pupils  of  Cornelius.  To  the  liber- 
ality of  the  king  the  university  owes  also  an  anato- 
mical hall,  a  new  riding-school,  and  an  edifice,  once 
a  royal  palace  in  Poppelsdorf,  ten  minutes*  walk 
from  the  city,  which  contains  the  mineralogical  and 
zoological  collections,  and  before  which  lies  the 
botanical  garden.  Adjoining  it  are  lands  and  build- 
ings for  tibe  use  of  the  agricultural  institute.  The 
tower  of  the  old  custom-house,  which  commands  a 
fine  view,  is  destined  for  an  observatory.  The 
teachers  of  the  five  faculties,  of  which  the  university 
consists,  are  above  a  hundred.  Particular  advan- 
tages are  afforded  for  the  education  of  young  men 
intended  for  instructors.    Many  men  distinguiahed 
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university.  The  historian  Niebuhr,  previous  to  his 
death  in  1831,  delivered  lectures  here.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  government  to  collect  in  Bonn  all  the 
means  of  instruction,  united  with  the  charms  of  the 
place  and  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  have  made  the 
university  very  much  frequented.  Its  average 
attendance  of  students  is  above  900.  The  manu- 
factures, which  are  not  very  important,  consist 
chiefly  of  cottons,  silks,  and  vitrioL  The  means  of 
communication  are  ample,  both  by  the  steamers 
which  ply  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the  railway  connect- 
ing it  with  Cologne.  Prince  Albert  studied  at  Bonn, 
and  Beethoven  was  bom  there.  Its  antiquity  is 
considerable,  and,  as  the  residence  of  the  Electors  of 
Cologne,  it  makes  some  figure  in  history. 

BONNER,  Edmund,  an  English  prelate  of  infam- 
ous notoriety,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  at  Hanley, 
in  Worcestershire,  and  was  bom  about  1495.  He 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  made  D.C.L.  in  1525.  For  his  skill  in  busi- 
ness he  was  patronized  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  from 
whom  he  received  several  clerical  preferments.  On 
the  death  of  Wolsey  he  acquired  the  favour  of 
Henry  YIII.,  who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  advocate  his  divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine.  Here  he  conducted  himself  with 
so  much  intemperance,  that  the  pope  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  throw  him  into  a  caldron  of  boiling 
lead,  on  which  he  thought  proper  to  return.  In 
1538  he  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Hereford,  being 
then  ambassador  at  Paris ;  but  before  his  consecra- 
tion he  was  translated  to  tiie  see  of  London.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Henry  he  was  ambassador  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  but  retumed  the  same  year 
(1547),  when,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
he  was  deprived  of  Ms  bishopric,  to  which,  however, 
he  was  restored  on  making  submission.  StiU  con- 
tinuing to  act  with  contumacy,  he  was,  after  a  long 
trial,  once  more  deprived  of  his  see,  and  committed 
to  the  Marshalsea  (1549) ;  from  which  prison,  on  the 
accession  of  Mary,  he  was  released,  and  once  more 
restored  by  commission.  During  tiiis  reign  Bonner 
distinguished  himself  by  a  most  sanguinary  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  200  of  whom  he  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  to  the  stake,  whipping  and  tor- 
turing several  of  Uiem  with  his  own  hands.  When 
Elizabeth  succeeded,  he  went  with  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  to  meet  her  at  Highgate,  but  at  the  sight  of 
him  she  averted  her  countenance  with  an  expression 
of  horror.  He  remained,  however,  unmolested,  un- 
til his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy ;  on 
which  he  was  once  more  committed  to  the  Marshal- 
sea  (1560),  where  he  r^nained  a  prisoner  for  nearly 
ten  jeaxSf  until  his  death  in  1569.  He  was  buried 
at  midnight,  to  avoid  any  disturbance  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  obnoxious. 

BONNET,  in  fortification,  an  elevation  of  the 
parapet  in  the  salient  angles  of  a  field  retrenchment, 
or  of  a  fortification,  designed  to  prevent  the  enfilad- 
ing of  the  front  of  the  work,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
is  situated.  The  bonnet  accomplishes,  however,  only 
part  of  this  object,  and  is  subject,  at  least  in  field 
retrenchments,  to^tiie  disadvantage,  that  the  men 
destined  for  its  defence  are  too  much  exposed  to  be 
taken  in  flank  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  on  account 
of  the  necessary  elevation  of  the  banquette  (which  see) 
— a  fault  which  cannot  occur  in  the  works  of  a  for- 
tress which  are  well  laid  out. 

BONNET,  Charles,  a  natural  philosopher  and 
metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Greneva  in  1720,  and  ex- 
changed the  study  of  the  laws  for  that  of  natural 
history.  His  essay  On  Aphides,  in  which  he  proved 
that  Uiey  propagated  without  coition,  procured  him 
in  his  twentieth  year  the  place  of  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoea  at  Paris.    Soon 
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afterwards  lie  partook  in  the  diaooyeries  of  Trembley 
respecting  the  polypus,  and  made  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  respiration  of  caterpillan  and  butter- 
flies, and  on  the  structure  of  the  tape-worm.  An 
active  correspondence  with  many  learned  men  in  his 
own  country  and  abroad,  and  too  continued  perse- 
verance in  labour,  brought  on  an  inflammation  in  his 
eyes,  which  prevented  him  from  writing  for  more 
than  two  years.  His  active  spirit  employed  this 
interval  in  meditating  on  the  source  of  our  ideas,  on 
•the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  on  other  mysteries  of 
metaphysics.  Prom  1752  till  1768  he  was  a  member 
of  the  great  council  of  his  native  dty.  He  after- 
wards retired  to  his  country-seat  (Grenthod),  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  where  he  led  a  retired 
life,  devoting  his  time  to  the  investigation  qf  nature, 
to  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  and  to  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  tiU  his  death  in  1793. 
Bonnet  was  a  close  and  exact  observer.  He  carried 
religious  contemplations  into  the  study  of  nature. 
In  his  views  of  the  human  soul  many  traces  of 
materialism  are  to  be  found;  for  instance,  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  ideas  from  the  movements  of  the  nervous 
fibres.  Of  his  works  on  natural  history  and  meta- 
physics there  are  two  collections ;  one  in  nine  vols. 
4to,  the  other  in  eighteen  vols.  8vo,  Neufchatel,  1779. 
The  most  celebrated  are,  Traits  d'lnsectolo^e ;  Be- 
cherches  sur  TUsage  des  Feuilles  dans  les  Flantes ; 
Considerations  sur  les  Corps  organist ;  Contempla- 
tion de  la  Nature ;  Essai  analytique  sur  les  Faculty 
de  I'Ame;  Paling^^e  Philosophique;  and  Essai  de 
Pi^chologie. 

BONNET-BOUGE,  which  figured  so  much  as  an 
emblem  of  liberty  during  the  French  revolution,  and 
was  then  worn  as  a  head-dress  by  all  who  wished  to 
show  themselves  sufficiently  advanced  in  democra- 
tical  principles,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  adopted 
in  imitation  of  the  Phrygian  cap  of  the  same  colour 
which  was  worn  by  those  who  had  obtained  emanci- 
pation from  slavery,  while  others  maintain  that  it 
had  a  much  more  lowly  origin,  and  was  borrowed 
either  from  the  Blarsellais  bands  who  flocked  to 
Paris,  or  from  a  few  Swiss  soldiers  who,  having  been 
sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  insubordination  to  their 
officers,  obtained  their  liberty  on  the  acceptance  of 
the  constitution  in  1790.  Having  returned  in  a  kind 
of  triumphal  procession,  wearing  the  red  cap,  which 
had  formed  part  of  their  galley  dress,  the  fancy  of 
the  people  was  struck,  and  the  bonnet-rouge  was 
considend  indispensable  to  every  true  patriot.  Even 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  wore  it  when  paraded 
through  the  streets,  after  narrowly  escaping  with  his 
life  from  the  mob  which  had  burst  into  Ins  palace. 
After  it  had  ceased  to  be  generally  worn,  it  became 
the  distinctive  badge  of  the  men  of  the  Mountain. 
During  the  storms  of  more  recent  periods  attempts 
have  repeatedly  been  made  to  bring  it  again  into 
fashion.  These  have  not  been  successful,  but 
the  revolutionaiy  cap  rejected  by  France  has  met 
with  a  more  favourable  reception  abroad,  particularly 
among  the  newly-formed  republics  of  America^  where 
it  is  often  stamped  upon  coins,  or  used  as  an  emblem 
upon  seals.  Under  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
the  soubriquet  of  bonnets-rouges  was  appUed  to 
individuals  who  either  had  figured  in  'the  revolution, 
or  were  supposed  to  hold  revolutionary  principles. 

BONNEVAL,  Claude  Alexandeb,  Count  of, 
or  AcHMET  Pasha,  a  singular  adventurer,  was  bom  in 
1C75  at  Coussac,  in  Limousin,  of  an  illustrious  French 
family,  and  entered  in  his  sixteenth  year  the  royal 
body-guard.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
he  obtained  a  regiment,  with  which  he  marched  to 
Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  as  well 
as  by  his  excesses.  On  his  return  he  was  obliged 
to  fly,  in  conaequenoe  of  some  violent  expressions 


against  the  minister  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
He  was  in  1706  appointed  major-general  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  fought  against  his  native  country.  At 
the  Peace  of  Ba^adt  in  1714,  by  the  interference  of 
Prince  Eugene,  the  process  against  him  for  high 
treason  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  his  estates.  In  1716  he  was  lieutenant  field- 
marshal  of  the  Austrian  infantry,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour  against  tiie  Turks  at  Peter- 
wardein  (1716).  In  1718  Bonneval  was  made  a 
member  of  the  imperial  council  of  war,  but  his  licen- 
tiousness and  indiscretion  induced  Prince  Eugene  to 
get  rid  of  him,  by  i4>pointing  him  in  1723  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance  in  the  Netherlands.  To 
revenge  >iiniaAlf  on  Eugene,  he  sent  complaints  to 
Vienna  against  the  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Pri^ ; 
but  the  latter,  who,  on  his  side,  had  not  been  inactive, 
received  an  order  to  arrest  Bonneval,  and  to  imprison 
him  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Bonneval  being 
afterwards  ordered  to  appear  at  Vienna  and  give 
an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  spent  a  month  at 
the  Hague  before  he  chose  to  comply  with  the 
summons.  Hcwas  therefore  confined  in  the  casUe 
of  Spielberg,  near  Brttnn,  and  condemned  to  death  by 
the  imperial  council  of  war ;  but  tiie  sentence  was 
changed  by  the  emperor  into  one  year's  imprisonment 
and  exile.  Bonneval  now  went  to  Constantinople, 
where  the  fame  of  his  deeds  and  his  humanity  to- 
wards the  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  procured  him  a 
kind  reception.  He  consented  to  change  his  religion, 
received  instructions  in  Mohammedanism  from  the 
mufti,  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  received  the 
name  of  Achmet,  with  a  large  salwy.  He  was  made 
a  pasha  of  three  tails,  commanded  a  large  army,  de- 
feated the  Austrians  on  the  Danube,  and  quelled  tax 
insurrection  in  Arabia  Petrsa.  His  exertions,  as 
commander  of  the  bombardiers,  to  improve  the 
Turkish  artillery,  were  opposed  by  the  jealousy  of 
powerful  pashas,  the  irresolution  of  Mohammed  V., 
and  the  dislike  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  all  Euro- 
pean institutions.  He  enjoyed,  however,  the  plea- 
sures of  his  situation.  He  died  in  1747.  The 
memoirs  of  his  life  published  in  London,  1755  (two 
vols.  12mo),  in  French  by  Desherbiers  (Paris  1806, 
two  vols.),  under  his  name,  are  not  genuine. 

BONNYCASTLE,  John,  professor  of  mathema- 
tics at  the  Boyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
was  bom  in  Buddnghamshire.  Though  his  educa- 
tion was  not  neglected,  yet  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
to  his  own  exertions  for  the  various  and  extensive 
knowledge  which  he  acquired.  While  young,  he  be- 
came private  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of 
Pomfret.  After  two  years  he  quitted  that  situation 
on  beiog  appointed  one  of  the  mathematical  masters 
at  Woolwich.  Here,  for  more  than  forty  years,  he 
devoted  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
to  the  composition  of  elementary  mathematical  works. 
His  first  production  was  the  Scholar's  Guide  to  Arith- 
metic, which  has  passed  through  many  editions.  Hia 
guides  to  algebra  and  mensuration  are  useful  school 
books.  He  Ukewise  wrote  a  Treatise  upon  Astrono- 
my, the  Elements  of  Greometry,  a  Treatise  on  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  a  Treatise  on  Algebra, 
and  various  articles  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Bees*  Cyclopedia.  He  died  at  Wodwicb, 
May  15, 1821. 

BONPLAKD,  And:,  a  distinguished  nataralist, 
noted  as  the  friend  of  Humboldt,  and  the  companion 
of  his  wanderings,  was  bom  at  BocheUe  on  22d  Aug. 
1773,  studied  medicine,  and  served  for  a  while  in  tfa« 
French  navy  as  surgeon.  Having  returned  to  Paris 
to  continue  his  stumes,  he  there  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Humboldt,  then  a  young  man  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  at  the 
French  ci^itaL   On  the  latter  projecting  his  journey 
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to  the  New  World,  Bonnland  readily  agreed  to  ac- 
company him,  and  shared  in  all  the  adventures  and 
toils  of  that  celebrated  expedition  (see  Hukboldt). 
In  the  course  of  it  he  collected  upwards  of  6000 
plants,  previously  unknown,  and  on  his  return  to 
France  in  1804  presented  his  herbarium  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  had  a  pension 
granted  him  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  A  great 
friendship  subsisted  between  him  and  the  Empress 
Josephine,  who  frequently  endeavoured  to  cultivate 
in  her  garden  at  Malmaison  the  flowers  whose  seeds 
he  had  brought  from  the  tropics.  On  the  Bestoration 
he  proceeded  to  South  America,  and  became  profes- 
sor of  natural  history  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  subse- 
quently made  an  extensive  journey  across  the  Pampas 
to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  ascended  the  river 
Parana  into  Paraguay,  but  was  arrested  by  Dr. 
Franda,  the  governor  of  Paraguay,  as  a  spy,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  for  eight  years  till  1829.  He 
afterwards  settled  at  San  Borja^  near  Monte  Video, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  May,  1858. 

BONY  PTKE,  or  Gab-fibh  (Lepidotteut),  a  re- 
markable genus  of  fishes  of  which  there  are  more 
than  twenty  species,  all  inhabiting  America.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  living  forms  that  now  represent  the 
order  of  ganoid  fishes  so  largely  developed  in  pre- 
vious geological  epochs.  Like  other  fishes  of  this 
order,  it  has  the  body  covered  with  smooth  enamelled 
scales  of  a  rhombic  form,  arranged  in  oblique  rows, 
and  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  pierce  them  with 
a  spear.  The  vertebral  column  is  strongly  ossified, 
and  the  individual  vertebrae  are  of  the  '  opisthocoel- 
ous*  type,  that  is  to  say,  convex  in  front  and  concave 
behind,  thus  exhibiting  a  reptilian  character.  The 
snout  is  elongated,  and  the  jaws  are  furnished  with 
double  rows  of  teeth,  the  larger  of  which  also  resem- 
ble those  of  reptiles.  The  tail  is  heterocercaL  These 
fishes  iuhabit  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  America,  and 
frequent  shallow,  reedy,  or  grassy  places.  They  are 
voracious  animids,  and  fond  of  living  prey.  The 
common  gar-fish,  or  bony  pike  (L.  ossetu),  attains  the 
length  of  5  feet,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
great  length  of  its  jaws.  The  alligator  gar-fish  (X. 
feroz)  is  usually  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  but  ia  said 
sometimes  to  reach  the  length  of  12  feet.  The  genus 
Polypterus,  which  inhabits  the  Nile  and  other  African 
rivers,  is  allied  to  Lepidosteus. 

BONZES,  the  name  given  by  Europeans  to  the 
priests  of  the  religion  of  Fo,  or  Buddha^  in  Eastern 
Ada,  particularly  in  China,  Birmah,  Tonquin,  Cochin- 
Chixia^  and  Japan.  As  these  priests  live  together  in 
monasteries,  unmarried,  they  have  some  resemblance 
to  the  monks  of  the  Christian  church.  They  do  pen- 
tmce,  and  pray  for  the  sins  of  the  laity  (or  at  least 
profess  to  do  so),  who  secure  them  from  want  by  en- 
dowments and  alms.  The  female  bonzes  maybe  com- 
pared to  the  Christian  nuns,  as  the  religion  of  Fo 
suffers  no  priestesses,  but  admits  the  socud  union  of 
pious  virgins  and  widows,  under  monastic  vows,  for 
the  performance  of  religious  exercises.  The  bonzes 
are  commonly  acquainted  only  with  the  external 
forms  of  worship  and  the  idols,  without  understand- 
ing the  Tn«»«>.Tiing  of  tiieir  religious  symbols.  They 
endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  keep  up 
the  superstition  by  which  they  are  supported. 

BOOBY  {Sula  ftaca),  a  bird  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  gannet,  and  s)  named  from  the  extraordinary 
stupidity  which  all  the  older  voyagers  agree  in  attri- 
buting to  it,  who  tell  us  that  the  birds  would  sit  on 
the  ground  and  allow  themselves  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head  without  attempting  to  fly.  They  are  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe,  inhabiting  the  solitary 
islands  and  shores  in  most  of  the  warmer  latitudes. 
They  live  on  fish,  which  tiiey  take,  like  the  gannet, 


by  darting  down  upon  them  when  swimming  near 
the  surface  of  the  water.  When  fishing,  they  are 
often  tormented  by  the  frigate-birds,  which  attack 
them  and  force  them  to  disgorge  their  prey  for  their 
own  benefit.  They  walk  with  difficulty  and  seldom 
swim,  but  they  have  wonderful  powers  of  flight. 

BOOK,  the  general  name  applied  to  a  printed 
volume.  In  early  times  books  were  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees;  hence  the  Latin  liber  means  bark  and  book, 
as  in  English  the  words  book  and  beech  (A-S.  hoc) 
may  be  connected.  Some,  however,  derive  oook  from 
httgan,  to  bend,  as  the  Latin  vokimenf  a  roll  or  volume, 
from  volvo,  to  rolL  The  materials  of  books  were  also 
derived  from  the  papyrus,  a  plant  which  is  a  native 
of  Egypt,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  paper.  The 
use  of  parchment,  prepared  from  skins,  next  followed, 
until  it  was  supplanted  by  paper  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. See  BiBUOORAFHT  and  Papeb;  also  the  ar- 
ticles Bookbinding  and  Book-tbade,  which  follow. 

BOOKBINDING,  the  art  of  arranging  and  mak- 
ing up  the  sheets  of  a  book  into  a  volume.  The  first 
operation  in  bookbinding  is  to  fold  the  sheets.  If 
the  book  be  folio,  each  sheet  is  folded  into  two  leaves; 
if  quarto,  into  four  leaves;  octavo,  eight  leaves;  12mo, 
twelve  leaves;  18mo,  eighteen  leaves;  and  so  of  all 
others,  to  72mo,  the  smallest  size  in  general  use» 
The  first  page  of  each  sheet  of  all  English  books  has, 
at  the  bottom,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  a  number, 
the  letters  or  figures  forming  a  consecutive  series. 
These  marks,  technically  denominated  signatures, 
direct  the  workmen  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  the 
sheets.  After  the  sheets  are  folded,  they  are  arranged 
in  the  proper  order.  The  book  is  then  beat  on  a 
lai^e  smooth  stone  with  a  heavy  hammer,  or  put 
through  a  rolling  machine,  to  make  it  smooth  and 
solid:  care  must  be  taken  in  beating  or  rolling  it  to 
prevent  setting  offihe  printing  of  the  one  page  on  the 
other,  which  may  happen  if  tiie  ink  is  not  perf  ecUy 
dry.  After  beating,  the  book  is  separated  into  three 
or  four  portions,  and  put  between  smooth  hardwood 
boards,  and  pressed  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press  for 
several  hours.  It  is  then  carefully  coHaiedy  according 
to  the  letter  or  number  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet, 
and  sawed  on  the  back,  in  three  or  five  places,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  work,  in  order  to  admit  the 
cords  on  which  it  is  to  be  sewed.  When  a  book  has 
been  sewed,  it  is  then  secured  by  a  coating  on  the 
back  of  strong  glue,  care  being  taken  that  the  sheets 
be  accurately  adjusted  at  the  head  and  back.  When 
the  glue  has  dried,  the  back  is  rounded  with  a  ham- 
mer, the  same  as  those  used  by  shoemakers;  it  is  then 
screwed  up  very  tight  in  the  cutting  preu^  between 
hardwood  boards,  half  the  breadth  of  the  book,  and 
thinner  on  the  one  edge  than  the  other;  the  boards 
being  kept  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
back.  The  back  of  the  book  is  now  beat  smooth,  and 
the  edge  of  the  back  being  beat  on  the  edge  of  the 
boards  that  compress  it,  a  groove  is  formed  for  the 
pasteboard  to  rest  in.  The  pasteboards  are  then 
laced  to  the  book  by  the  ends  of  the  cords  on  which 
it  is  sewed;  after  the  lacing  the  superfluous  parts  are 
cut  away,  and  the  rest  are  hammered  smooth.  The 
book  is  then  pressed  again  for  several  hours,  to  make 
it  solid  for  cutting,  wMch  is  performed  by  a  machine 
called  a  plough.  The  boards  ought  always  to  be  cut 
^  inch  longer,  and  i  inch  broader  than  the  book.  The 
part  of  the  board  that  projects  is  called  the  squares, 
and  is  a  protection  to  the  book. 

When  the  book  is  cut,  it  may  either  be  gilt,  mar- 
bled (see  Mabbling),  or  sprinkled  on  the  edges,  or 
left  white,  as  all  law-books  are.  In  order  to  be  gilt, 
the  book  is  screwed  hard  up  in  the  cutting  press, 
between  two  cuUtTig  boards,  and  scraped  perf ectiy 
smooth  with  a  small  circular  piece  of  steel,  naving  a 
sharp  edge  all  round.    It  is  now  bumiahed  with  a 
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dog's  tooth  or  agate  bumisber ;  a  solution  of  the  white 
of  egg  and  water  being  spread  over  with  a  sponge; 
and  the  gold  is  laid  on  with  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
ordinary  way.  After  having  dried  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  gold  is  then  burnished. 

Sprinkling  the  edges  of  a  book  is  performed  with 
a  brush.  Holding  tide  brush  in  the  right  hand,  and 
a  bar  of  iron  in  the  left,  the  workman  dips  the  brush 
in  the  requisite  solution,  and  having  beat  the  brush 
on  the  bar  till  the  colour  is  nearly  out,  the  residuum 
falls  fine,  and  produces  the  desired  effect.  The  edges 
of  sprinkled  books  are  either  burnished  or  not  at 
pleasure.  The  usual  compositions  for  sprinkling  are 
a  solution  of  umber,  vermilion,  sap-green,  or  indigo. 

The  head-band  is  now  added,  whi(£  is  an  ornament 
made  of  cotton  doth,  thread,  or  silk,  of  .two  or  three 
colours,  placed  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  book,  across 
the  leaves,  and  woven  or  twisted  about  a  strip  of 
vellum  the  width  of  the  tquare.  When  the  book  is 
head-banded,  it  receives  on  the  back  another  coat  of 
strong  glue;  on  the  top  of  the  glue  \a  laid  a  piece  of 
cartridge  paper  the  size  of  the  back,  and  rubbed 
smooth  with  a  folder.  The  book  is  now  ready  for 
the  leather  cover.  The  cover,  after  being  damped 
with  a  sponge  and  water,  and  having  the  edges  pared 
thin  on  a  marble  stone,  and  the  rough  side  smeared 
with  strong  paste  made  of  flour,  is  now  pulled  on,  and 
doubled  over  the  edges  of  the  boards.  The  sides  and 
edges  are  then  neatly  squared  and  smoothed,  and  the 
bands  at  the  back  raised  by  working  the  cover  with 
a  bone  paper-knife,  the  white  or  coloured  lining 
papers  are  inserted,  and  the  book  is  put  for  some 
hours  into  the  press,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  its 
ornaments  and  letters. 

The  letters  or  ornaments  on  books  are  made  with 
brass  tools  engraved  in  relievo.  Those  parts  of  the 
leather  on  which  gold  is  to  be  applied  are  glazed 
over  two  or  three  times  with  glair,  each  coating  being 
allowed  to  dry  before  another  is  applied.  When  dry, 
the  cover  is  slightly  rubbed  over  with  oil  or  hog's 
lard,  and  the  gold  laid  on ;  the  brass  tools,  after  being 
heated  to  about  200**  Fahr.,  are  then  impressed;  the 
superfluous  gold-leaf  is  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth.  An  iron  tool,  called  the  polishery  heated 
as  above,  is  then  applied,  and  the  book,  after  being 
pressed  for  four  or  five  hours  in  smooth  japanned 
plates,  is  considered  finished.  Leather  covers  are 
a]ao  often  tised  in  which  a  pattern  is  previously  em- 
bossed  by  means  of  a  powerful  fly-press  acting  on  a 
metal  die.  The  metal  die  rests  on  the  lower  bed  of 
the  press,  and  to  the  upper  bed  is  attached  a  counter- 
die  or  millboard,  which  has  received  its  impression 
from  the  metal  die.  Between  the  two  the  leather  is 
embossed  in  an  instant. 

The  above  description  applies  chiefly  to  the  bind- 
ing of  books  in  leather,  and  in  the  strongest  manner; 
but  au  immense  number  of  books  are  now  bound  en- 
tirely in  cloth,  a  style  of  binding  which,  though  less 
strong,  is  cheaper  and  more  expeditious.  In  this 
case  the  book  is  very  often  left  uncut,  the  projecting 
side  and  bottom  edges  being  merely  trinuned  a  little 
with  a  large  knife  without  the  folds  of  the  paper 
being  cut.  The  rounding  of  the  back  is  now  com- 
monly effected  by  means  of  a  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose, instead  of  by  the  hammer.  The  cloth  covers 
or  'cases'  are  made  up  complete — embossed,  gilt,  and 
lettered — before  being  attached  to  the  book,  the  or- 
naments being  stamped  upon  them  by  presses  not 
very  different,  except  in  power,  from  the  fly-press  for 
embossing  leather.  The  covers  are  attached  to  the 
books  by  means  of  stripe  of  coarse  thin  canvas, 
which  are  glued  to  the  backs  of  the  books,  and  which 
project  for  ^  inch  or  }  inch  on  each  side.  These 
projecting  strips  are  glued  to  the  boards,  and  to 
conceal  Uiia  arrangement,  and  give  a  neat  finish  to 


the  book,  some  white  or  coloured  lining  paper  is 
glued  in.  The  books  are  then  pressed  for  a  few 
hours,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  finished.  So  rapidly 
can  books  be  done  up  in  cloth,  that  in  a  large  estab- 
lishment as  many  as,  say,  1000  copies  of  an  octavo 
book  can  be  finished  in  about  six  hours. 

Another  method  of  binding,  which  dispenses  with 
the  processes  of  sewing,  gluing,  and  roimding,  is  now 
commonly  practised  in  the  case  of  engravings,  atlases, 
manuscripts,  &c.,  which  are  either  in  single  leaves, 
or  have  little  or  no  margin  left  for  stitching.  This 
method  consists  in  smearing  the  back  of  the  book,  while 
placed  in  the  press,  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc, 
by  which  means  each  paper  edge  receives  a  little  of 
this  tenacious  substance,  and  idl  are  firmly  kept  in 
their  places.     Such  books  open  up  quite  flat  at  once. 

No  remains  of  ancient  binding,  before  the  art  of 
printing,  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time.  After 
the  invention  of  printing,  books  were  variously  decor- 
ated in  binding.  Strength  and  durability  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  objects  of  attention.  Sometimes 
the  books  were  covered  with  velvet,  but  most  com- 
monly the  covers  were  of  wood,  planed  to  a  suitable 
thickness,  over  which  leather  or  parchment  was  fas- 
tened. Sometimes  brass  ornaments  were  affixed  to 
the  sides,  and  pieces  of  brass  were  put  on  the  cor- 
ners of  the  books  with  the  view  of  increasing  their 
durability.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  books  were 
covered  with  clear  vellum,  then  overlaid  with  gold- 
leaf,  and  ornamented  with  various  devices.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  year  in  which  the  book  was  bound 
appeared  in  large  figures  on  the  cover.  In  England 
the  monks  and  students  in  monasteries  were  anciently 
the  binders  of  books.  Of  their  ingenuity  and  skill 
the  various  missals  and  other  works  preserved  in  our 
public  and  private  libraries  furnish  abundant  evi- 
dence. Lesn^  has  simg  the  mysteries  of  bookbind- 
ing in  a  poem  (1820,  8vo).  For  anecdotes  relative  to 
bookbinding,  see  Dibdin's  Bibliomania  and  Biblio- 
graphical Decameron. 

BOOK-KEEPING  is  the  art  or  method  of 
recording  mercantile  transactions  according  to  any 
fixed  system  which  a  merchant  or  trader  may  adopt, 
with  a  view  to  making  a  detailed  knowledge  of  tiie 
state  or  history  of  his  business  accessible  to  himself 
or  others  interested  in  it.  A  system  of  some  kind  is 
essential  to  book-keeping;  but  there  is  no  absolute 
limit  to  the  differences  in  detail  which  the  various 
systems  actually  adopted  may  exhibit.  There  are, 
however,  certain  leading  principles  which,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  facts  involved,  have  come  to  be 
generally  recognized,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
science,  as  a  practical  experience  in  the  details  of 
particular  methods  may  be  called  the  art  of  book- 
keeping. To  these  elementary  principles  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  in  this  article. 

Book-keeping  is  divided,  according  to  the  general 
method  pursued,  into  single  or  double  entry.  Book- 
keeping by  single  entry  is  now  comparatively  little 
used,  except  in  retail  businesses,  where,  from  the 
number  of  insignificant  transactions,  the  cost  of  a 
formal  record  exceeds  its  value.  Even  in  such  busi- 
nesses, however,  a  system  of  double  entry  may  be 
adopted  for  generalizing  the  facts  originally  recorded, 
and  this  practice  is  being  gradually  adopted  by  the 
better  class  of  tradesmen.  Book-keeping  by  single 
entry  is  a  simple  record  of  transactions  without  any 
artificial  system.  Debts  incurred  are  entered  to  the 
credit  of  the  party  to  whom  they  are  owing  in  a  cur- 
rent or  ledger  account;  debts  due  to  the  trader  are 
entered  to  the  debit  of  the  party  owing  them  in  the 
same  manner.  These  entries  may  be  made  from  any 
subordinate  book,  a  dav-book,  sales-book,  or  bill-book. 
Cash  paid  or  receivecl  is  debited  or  creidlted  in  the 
ledger  to  the  account  of  the  party  receiving  it  or 
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paying  it  only  when  a  current  aoootmt  is  maintained 
with  that  party.  A  complete  cash  account  does  not 
form  a  necessary  part  of  book-keeping  by  single 
entry,  neither  does  a  stock  account.  When  cash  and 
stock  are  kept,  they  are  usually  mere  memoranda, 
having  no  bearing  on  the  rest  of  the  system.  Simple 
and  imperfect  as  this  system  is,  it  is  capable,  when 
carefully  used,  of  producing  some  valuable  results. 
When  a  balance-sheet  of  the  debts  owing  and  owed 
is  made,  this,  together  with  stock  and  cash  in  hand, 
shows  the  exact  state  of  the  business.  Theoretically, 
if  stock  and  cash  accounts  are  kept,  the  balance- 
sheet  alone  should  show  how  the  business  stands; 
but  it  is  a  simple  impossibility  for  a  retail  trader,  by 
the  system  of  single  entry,  to  keep  his  books  so  ac- 
curately as  to  produce  this  result,  and  the  attempt 
would  only  involve  him  in  inextricable  difficulties. 
Book-keeping  by  single  entry  is,  however,  much  worse 
in  practice  than  in  theory;  partly  for  the  reason 
that  most  of  those  who  bestow  much  attention  on 
their  books  adopt  the  superior  system,  while  those 
who  keep  books  by  single  entry  include  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  are  careless  or  un^dlfuL 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  such  books  than  to  find 
two  or  three  current  accounts  opened  for  the  same 
individual,  a  practice  which  always  leads  to  hopeless 
confusion.  The  reason  is  that  when  one  account 
gets  into  difficidties  which  there  is  not  time  to  clear 
up,  another  is  opened  to  keep  future  transactions,  or 
it  may  be  only  a  particular  class  of  them,  out  of  the 
mud(Ue.  These  accounts  sometimes  lie  open  together 
for  years,  while  different  book-keepers  succeed  each 
other,  and  cross-posting  goes  on  between  them,  which 
the  system  affonls  no  means  of  checking,  until  the 
whole  state  of  affairs  becomes  a  chaos. 

Book-keeping  by  double  entry  is  a  system'  first 
adopted  in  the  great  trading  cities  of  Italy,  thence 
carried  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  England,  by  which 
not  only  are  the  inconveniences  of  the  method  of 
single  entry  avoided,  but  a  much  more  full  and  ac- 
curate account  of  the  historical  details  of  a  business 
may  be  given.  According  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  applied,  there  is  no  series  of  financial  facts  con- 
nected with  a  business  which  cannot  be  clearly  and 
systematically  represented  in  this  system  without 
confusion  or  mixture  with  similar  series  of  facts  con- 
tained in  the  same  books.  The  system  consists  in 
adopting,  in  addition  to  the  personal  accounts  of 
debtors  and  creditors  contained  in  the  ledger,  a  series 
of  what  are  called  book  accounts,  which  are  systema- 
tic records  in  the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  transactions.  These  accounts  may 
be  varied  to  any  extent  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  business,  and  the  kind  of  information  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  them.  A  foreign  merchant  may 
open  an  account  for  every  separate  shipment  he 
makes,  or  he  may  have  one  account  for  eadi  market, 
or  for  each  particular  consignee  of  his  goods.  A 
warehouseman  may  have  an  account  for  each  par- 
ticular class  of  stock,  or  a  single  stock  acooimt,  or  one 
for  each  department.  Each  of  these  book  accounts 
affords  an  exhaustive  record,  from  a  particular  point 
of  view,  of  a  certain  class  of  facts;  and  the  informa- 
tion which,  when  taken  together,  they  are  capable  of 
affording  is,  in  its  own  place,  as  indispensable  for 
enabUog  a  trader  to  carry  on  his  business  satisfac- 
torily as  a  knowledge  of  his  debtors  and  creditors. 
The  name  double  entry  comes  from  the  fact  of  every 
entry  being  made  in  this  system  according  to  a  logi- 
cal relation  established  between  the  book  and  per- 
sonal accounts  opened  in  the  ledger.  For  every  debt 
incurred  some  consideration  ia  received.  This  con- 
sideration is  represented  imder  a  particular  class  or 
name  in  tiie  ledger  as  the  debtor  in  the  transaction 
in  which  the  party  from  whom  the  consideration  is 


received  is  the  creditor.  Thus  A  buys  goods  to  the 
value  of  £100  from  B.  He  enters  these  in  his  jour- 
nal—Stock  Acct.  Dr.  £100  (for  goods  purchased)  To 
B,  £100.  The  first  £100  appears  in  the  Dr.  column 
of  the  journal,  and  is  posted  in  the  ledger  to  the 
debit  of  Stock  Account ;  the  second  appears  in  the  Or. 
column,  and  is  posted  to  the  Cr.  of  B.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  the  goods  are  paid.  Cash,  for  which  an 
account  is  opened  in  the  ledger,  is  credited  ¥rith 
£100,  and  B  is  debited  with  the  same.  When  the 
goods  are  sold  (for  cash)  Stock  is  credited  and  Cash 
is  debited.  If  the  amount  for  which  they  sell  is 
greater  than  that  for  which  they  were  bought,  there 
will  be  a  balance  at  the  debit  of  Cash,  and  a  balance 
at  the  credit  of  Stock.  The  one  balance  represents 
the  cash  actually  on  hand  (from  this  transaction),  the 
other  the  cause  of  its  being  on  hand.  If  there  is  a 
loss  on  the  transaction,  the  balance  will  be  on  the 
other  side  of  these  accounts.  Ultimately  the  balance 
thus  arising  at  Dr.  or  Cr.  of  Stock  is  transferred  to 
an  account  called  Profit  and  Loss,  which  makes  the 
stock  account  represent  the  present  value  of  goods  on 
hand,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account,  when  com- 
plete, the  result  of  the  business. 

This  simple  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  the 
principle  of  double  entry.  It  is  evident  that  on  this 
principle  the  entries  made  on  the  debtor  and  creditor 
side  of  the  ledger  must  always  be  exactly  alike, 
and  that  the  balance-sheet  (a  sheet  containing  the 
balances  of  all  outstanding  accounts  in  the  ledger) 
must,  if  the  entries  are  correctly  nmde,  balance  ex- 
actly, and  will  not,  as  in  single  entry,  show  the  state 
of  the  business  by  a  balance  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
This  information  is  transferred  to  the  book  accounts, 
where  it  is  shown  more  accurately  and  in  fuller  de- 
tail. The  risk  of  omitting  any  entry,  which  is  a  very 
common  occurrence  in  single  book-keeping,  am  hardly 
be  incurred  by  any  degree  of  carelessnras  consistent 
with  the  keeping  of  books  by  double  entry.  Unless 
a  particular  transaction  is  omitted  in  every  step  of 
its  history,  the  system  will  inexorably  require  tiiat  its 
whole  history  should  be  given  to  bring  the  different 
accounts  into  harmony  with  each  other. 

In  keeping  books  by  double  entry  there  is  a  natural 
division  of  the  books  composing  the  set  into  two 
classes,  called  principal  and  subordinate  books.  The 
subordinate  books  are  those  in  which  the  transactions 
are  first  recorded,  and  vary  both  in  number  and  ar- 
rangement with  the  nature  of  the  business  and  the 
manner  of  recording  the  facts.  The  most  important 
of  these  (all  of  which  are  not  necessarily  to  be  found  in 
the  same  set)  are  Stock  Book,  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book, 
Invoice  Book,  Account  Sales  Book.  Sometimes  a 
Waste  Book  or  Day  Book  (blotter  journal)  is  kept; 
but  being  superfluous,  it  is  only  a  means  of  creating 
errors,  and  is  generally  banished  from  a  well-organized 
system  of  book-keeping.  In  keeping  subordinate  books 
the  thing  of  greatest  importance  is  that  they  should 
be  made  up  entirely  from  authentic  documents;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  documents  actually  constitut- 
ing transactions,  coming  into  or  issuing  out  of  the 
counting-house  in  which  the  books  are  kept.  For 
this  purpose  all  documents  received  must  be  carefully 
preserved  and  classified,  and  exact  copies  or  records 
of  all  documents  issued  retained.  Sometimes  the 
record  is  made  in  the  book  itself.  The  bill-book  is 
in  fact  such  a  record  for  bills.  When  the  subsidiary 
book  is  not  itself  the  original  record  of  the  transac- 
tion, it  is  the  custom  of  the  best-regulated  counting- 
houses  to  make  in  coloured  ink  upon  each  document 
a  reference  to  the  book  in  which  it  is  entered,  and  in 
each  entry  to  the  document  from  which  it  is  taken. 
The  principal  books  are  composed  exclusively  from 
the  subordinate  books  and  classified  documents  of  the 
business.     In  the  most  perfect  system  of  double 
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entry  they  consist  of  two,  the  Journal  and  Ledger. 
The  journal  oontains  a  periodical  abstract  of  all  the 
transactions  contained  in  the  subordinate  books,  or 
in  documents  not  entered  in  books,  classified  into 
debits  and  credits.  Each  entry  should  contain  a 
reference  to  the  subordinate  book  or  document  from 
which  it  is  taken,  and  every  entry  in  a  subordinate 
book,  or  every  financial  document  not  so  entered, 
should  contain  a  reference  (in  coloured  ink)  to  a  page 
in  the  journal  in  which  it  is  entered.  The  ledger 
oontains  an  abstract  of  all  the  entries,  made  in  the 
journal  classified  under  the  heads  of  their  respective 
accounts.  It  is  an  index  to  the  information  contained 
in  the  journal,  and  also  a  complete  abstract  of  the 
actual  state  of  all  accounts,  but  gives  no  further  in- 
formation; while  the  journal  gives  the  reason  of  each 
debit  and  credit,  with  a  reference  to  the  source  where 
the  details  of  the  transaction  are  to  be  found.  In 
some  systems  bills  and  cash  are  posted  directly  into 
the  ledger  without  passing  through  the  journal.  In 
this  case  the  bill-book  and  cash-book  form  part  of  the 
principal  set.  It  is  better,  however,  to  have  a  single 
book  which  contains  the  complete  abstract  of  all 
transactions,  and  uniform  posting  to  the  ledger  from 
a  single  book  is  likewise  a  convenience  which  out- 
weighs the  trouble  of  journalizing  the  bills  and  cash. 
In  some  businesses  it  is  necessary  to  keep  an  ac- 
count-current book.  This  is  a  book  containing  the 
details  of  the  journal  in  the  form  of  arrangement  of 
the  ledger.  It  is  made  up  from  the  ledger  and  jour- 
nal, and  presents  the  various  accounts  of  the  business 
ready  for  rendering. 

BOOKS,  Catalogues  of.    See  Biblioorafht. 

BOOKS,  Censobship  of.  Unless  we  consider 
the  burning  of  condemned  books  under  the  Boman 
emperors  as  a  censorship,  the  establishment  of  this 
institution  must  be  attributed  to  the  popes;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  would  have  sprung 
up  in  a  thousand  other  places  even  if  it  had  not 
existed  in  their  dominions.  Soon  after  the  invention 
of  printing  the  popes  perceived  the  influence  which 
this  art  exerted  over  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
It  was  besides  doubly  dangerous  at  a  tune  when  the 
authority  of  the  chim^  had  been  assailed,  and  was 
whaking  under  the  load  of  its  abuses.  They  endea- 
voured therefore  to  prohibit  first  the  reading,  and 
secondly  the  printing,  of  certun  literary  works. 
They  enforced  the  ancient  decrees  of  the  church 
against  the  reading  of  heretical  books,  and  intro- 
duced an  ecclesiastical  superintendency  of  the  press 
in  1479  and  1496,  which  was  more  completely  estab- 
lished by  a  bull  of  Leo  X.  in  1515.  In  this  the 
iMshope  and  inqmsitors  were  required  to  examine  all 
works  before  they  were  printed,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  heretical  opinions.  They  went 
still  further:  as  this  papal  decree  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  in  all  countries  on  account  of 
the  Reformation,  they  prepared  an  index  of  books 
which  nobody  was  allowed  to  read  under  penalty  of 
the  censure  of  the  church.  This  index  was  com- 
menced by  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  fourth  ses- 
*  mm  of  wldch  (1546)  the  decree  of  the  censorship  was 
renewed;  but  it  was  not  executed,  and  was  finally 
left  to  Uie  popes  (twenty-fifth  session  of  1563),  by 
whom  sevei^  such  Indices  Librorum  Prohibitorum 
have  been  published.  Even  in  recent  times,  in  1758, 
such  an  augmented  index  was  issued.  Works  of  an 
established  character,  which  could  not  well  be  pro- 
hibited, it  was  determined  to  expurgate.  The  Ihike 
of  Alva  caused  such  an  Index  Expurgatorius  to  be 
prmied  in  the  Netherlands;  another  was  drawn  up 
at  Rome  in  1607,  which,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  fragments,  has  remained  secret.  This 
censorship  was  soon  afterwards  adopted  by  the  secular 
authority,  and  in  some  respects  extended  stUl  further. 


In  Grermany  the  politico-theological  controversies 
gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  this 
institution,  as  they  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
violence  on  both  sides.  The  decree  of  the  German 
diet  in  1524  prohibited  them.  By  the  diet  of  1530 
a  more  severe  superintendence  of  the  press  was  estab- 
lished; and  this  was  confirmed  by  later  laws  of  the 
empire  in  1541, 1548, 1567,  and  1577,  &c.  It  was 
also  provided  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia^  1648 
(Osnabr.  Instr.,  cap.  v.  sec.  50),  that  the  states  should 
not  suffer  attacks  on  religious  parties.  From  that 
time  the  emperors  have  promised,  in  their  elective 
capitulations,  to  watch  strictly  over  the  fulfilment  of 
this  article.  In  the  capitulations  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  n.,  1790,  and  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II., 
it  was  further  added  (art  vi  sec.  8),  'that  no  work 
should  be  printed  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  symbouoil  boobi  of  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, and  with  good  morals,  or  which  might  produce 
the  ruin  of  the  existing  constitution,  or  the  disturb- 
ance of  public  peace.'  It  was,  however,  not  difficult 
in  most  Protestant  countries  for  individual  authors 
or  literary  journals  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the 
censorship;  and  many  institutions,  academies,  univer- 
sities, &c.,  were  privileged  in  this  way  as  far  as  con- 
cerned their  regular  professors.  The  governments 
sometimes  protected  their  subjects  with  great  energy; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  Hanover,  in  the  case  of  Putter 
and  Schloezer. 

In  France  the  censorship  belonged  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  chancellor,  and  was  administered  by 
royal  censors.  It  was  first  abolished  in  England.  It 
was  formerly  exercised  by  the  well-known  Star- 
chamber,  and,  after  the  abolition  of  this  court  in 
1641,  by  the  Parliament.  In  1662  it  was  regulated 
by  a  particular  statute,  but  only  for  a  certain  number 
of  years.  This  statute  was  renewed  in  1679,  and 
again  in  1692  for  two  years  more.  In  1694  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  render  the  printing  of  writings, 
journals,  &c.,  dependent  on  its  permission — that  is, 
the  censorship — ceased  entirely.  In  Holland,  and 
even  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  a  great  liberty,  if 
not  an  entire  freedom  of  the  press,  prevailed.  AH 
that  was  not  permitted  to  be  printed  in  France 
appeared  in  the  Netherlands  or  in  Switzerland,  at 
Lausanne  and  Geneva^  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Dutch  and  Swiss  book-trade. 

In  Sweden,  by  an  edict  of  1766,  and  accordingly 
under  the  aristocratical  constitution,  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship  was  ordered;  yet  Gustavus  IIL,  per- 
sonally a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  was 
obliged  to  retain  the  censorship,  and  even  to  execute 
it  with  severity,  during  the  aristocratical  machina- 
tions which  disturbed  his  reign,  and  which  were  but 
imperfectly  counteracted  in  the  revolution  of  1771. 
Gustavus  rV.  issued  an  edict  soon  after  he  ascended 
the  throne,  by  which  the  censorship  was  retained 
only  in  matters  of  religion,  and  was  administered  by 
the  oomdstories.  This,  however,  was  not  permanent: 
at  first  penalties  were  enacted,  and  in  1802  the  cen- 
sorship was  entirely  re-establii^ed,  committed  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  court,  and  executed  with  severity. 
French  and  Grerman  books  were  prohibited.  King 
Charles  XIII.,  immediately  after  his  ascension  to  the 
throne,  abolished  it  entirely  by  a  provisional  order  of 
April  12,  1809,  which  was  confirmed  as  an  article  of 
the  constitution  (sec.  86),  June  6, 1809.  In  Denmark, 
by  a  royal  rescript  of  Sept  14,  1770  (under  the 
mirdster  Struensee),  the  censorship  was  wholly  abol- 
ished; neither  has  it  been  restored,  though  tiie  lawH 
by  wliich  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  regulated 
have  been  changing,  and  have  sometimes  been  very 
oppressive. 

In  France  the  censorship,  like  so  many  other  insti- 
tutions, was  annihilated  by  the  revolution.    All  the 
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oonstitationB,  from  1791  to  the  Charte  CoiiBtitutioii- 
elle  in  1814,  declare  the  liberty  of  the  press  one  of 
the  fundameDtal  laws.  During  the  republic  there 
was  no  cenBorship,  but  the  revolutionazy  tribunals 
took  its  place.  Napoleon  restored  it  in  another  form 
by  the  decree  of  Feb.  5,  1810  (Direction  de  I'lm- 
primerie).  Since  the  restoration  it  has  also  undergone 
various  changes.  Books  of  more  than  twenty  sheets 
have  always  remained  free,  but  the  oensoiship  has 
been  exercased  over  pamphlets  and  journals  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Under  the  government  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  IIL  the  censorship  was  re-established 
with  new  penalties,  and  is  still  maintained, 

In  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  the  censorship 
was  abolished  by  a  fundamental  statute  of  Aug.  24, 
1815  (art.  ccxxvl),  and  this  statute  is  still  in  force 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Holland.  By  art.  zviii.  of  the 
constitution  of  Belgium,  1831,  it  is  declared  that  the 
press  is  free,  and  that  no  censorship  can  ever  be 
established.  In  the  German  states  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  much  restrained  till  1806,  the  state- 
attorney  having  till  then  had  control  over  it.  After 
1814  several  states  abolished  the  censorship — ^Nassau 
(decree  of  May  4,  1814),  Weimar  (in  the  constitu- 
tion, May  5,  1816),  Wilrtemberg  (decree  of  Jan.  30, 
1817),  Bavaria  (May  26, 1818),  grand-duchy  of  Hesse 
(constitution  of  Dec.  17,  1820,  sec.  35),  though  with 
very  different  provisions  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
authors,  printers,  and  booksellers.  In  accordance  with 
the  unhappy  decrees  of  Carlsbad,  1819,  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  German  diet  of  Sept.  20,  1819,  the  cen- 
sorship in  all  the  states  of  the  Grerman  Confederation 
became  one  of  the  conditions  of  union,  but  only  with 
regard  to  books  of  less  than  twenty  sheets,  and  jour- 
naia.  These  laws  were  repealed  in  1849,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  they  were  gradually  introduced, 
although  in  a  modified  form,  and  in  tlus  form  they 
still  exist  in  most  of  the  separate  Grerman  states  as 
well  as  in  the  empire.  In  Bussia  and  Austria  there 
is  naturally  a  despotic  censorship.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  a  censorship  has  never  existed. 

Besides  the  different  degrees  of  severity  with  whidi 
the  censorship  is  exercised  in  different  countries,  it 
may  be  divided  into  different  kinds,  according  to  the 
field  which  it  embraces.  1.  A  general  censorship  of 
the  book-trade  and  of  the  press,  under  which  even 
foreign  books  cannot  be  sold  without  the  consent  of 
the  censors,  exists  in  Bussia,  Austria,  Spain,  &c. 
(Austria  has,  in  the  censorship  of  foreign  books,  four 
formulas:  A.  admiUitur,  entirely  free;  B.  ttxtfueaty 
free,  but  without  public  advertisements  for  sale;  c. 
erga  achedam,  to  be  sold  only  to  public  officers  and 
literary  men  on  the  delivery  of  a  receipt ;  D.  damnaiury 
entirely  forbidden.)  2.  A  general  censorship  of  the 
press,  extending  oxdy  to  books  printed  in  the  country, 
exists  in  Prussia  (edict  of  Sept.  19,  1788;  order  of 
the  cabinet  of  Dec.  28,  1824;  law  of  the  12th  of 
May,  1851).  8.  A  limited  censorship,  only  over 
works  of  less  than  twenty  sheets,  and  journals,  is  at 
present  the  law  in  the  states  of  the  German  empire. 
See  Pbess  (Liberty  of  the),  and  Coftbioht. 

BOOK-TRADE.  This  employment,  as  one  of  the 
chief  means  of  Htenury  intercourse,  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  civilization.  Even  in 
ancient  times,  and  accordingly  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  trade  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
development^  especially  among  the  Romans,  and  the 
poet  Horace  mentions  the  brothers  Sosii  as  the  chief 
booksellers  in  Rome  in  his  time.  After  the  fall  of 
Rome  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  trade  in  books 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  tiie  monasteries,  and 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  copying  of  manuscripts  and 
the  barter  or  sale  of  the  copies,  generally  at  a  very 
high  price.  But  about  that  time  the  foundation  al 
the  universities  gave  a  new  form  to  the  trade  in 


books,  at  first  in  Bologna  and  Paris.  A  statute  of 
the  University  of  Paris  of  the  year  1323  distingaished 
between  'stationarii,'  booksellers  properly  so  called, 
who  bought  books  or  got  them  copied  on  their  own 
account,  and  again  sold  them  or  lent  them  out;  and 
'librarii,'  that  is,  dealers  in  books,  who  received 
books  at  a  certain  commission  from  one  party  and 
sold  them  again  to  others.  The  trade  of  both  classes, 
who  were  regarded  as  belon^og  to  the  imiversity, 
was  regulars  by  statutes.  But  besides  the  book- 
sellers in  the  university  towns,  we  find  also  in  other 
places,  particularly  in  Italy,  buyers  and  sellers  of 
manuscripts.  In  Grermany  in  the  fifteenth  century 
Diebold  Lauber  at  Hagenau  is  conspicuous  as  a  book- 
seller offering  for  sale  a  large  store  of  the  most 
favourite  books,  'spiritual  and  secular,  and  for  the 
most  part  finely  illuminated.'  It  was  quite  natural 
that  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  same  century 
should  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  trade  of  book- 
selling. The  influence  of  this  art  on  bookselling 
was  first  manifested  in  the  commercial  towns  and 
free  cities  of  the  Grerman  empire.  As  might  have 
been  expected  the  printers  were  originally  at  the 
same  time  booksellers,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
disposing  of  their  books  at  the  chief  market-towns 
and  places  frequented  by  pilgrims.  Fust,  one  of  the 
inventors  of  printing,  brought  the  productions  of  his 
press  to  Paris  for  sale,  and  Schoffer,  the  inventor 
of  the  process  of  casting  metal  types  in  a  mould  or 
matrix,  brought  the  books  which  he  had  printed  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  whose  world-renowned  fairs 
soon  became  the  centre  of  the  Grerman  book-trade. 
But  that  booksellers  sometimes  took  their  works  to 
other  places  for  sale  is  shown  by  several  booksellers* 
notices  o£  the  years  1470  to  1486  giving  intimation 
of  the  sale  of  books  at  Strasburg,  Aiigsburg,  and 
other  towns.  Instances  of  the  separation  of  book- 
selling and  printing  are  to  be  found  even  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  it  was  only  in  the  following 
century  that  these  two  branches  of  trade  began 
generally  to  be  carried  on  independentiy. 

The  two  chief  departments  of  the  book-trade  are 
pnbHshing  and  bookselling  by  retail  in  all  its  branches. 
For  the  most  part  these  two  departments  of  the 
trade  are  carried  on  separately,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  be  united.  The  publisher  of  a  book 
is  the  one  who  purchases  the  copyright  of  a  work, 
with  the  condition  of  printing  it  at  his  own  cost  and 
making  it  accessible  to  the  public  Very  frequently, 
however,  books  are  printed  at  the  cost  oi  the  author 
or  some  learned  society,  and  published  on  commission; 
and  in  this  case  also  the  one  who  brings  the  book 
before  the  public  by  means  of  the  retail  booksellers 
or  otherwise,  and  whose  name  appears  on  the  titie- 
page,  ia  called  the  publisher,  although  properly  speak- 
ing the  publisher  is  the  one  by  whom  the  charges 
are  borne.  The  sum  that  is  paid  by  a  publisher  for 
the  copyright  of  a  work  frequentiy  depends  on  the 
sale  which  it  has.  In  order  to  secure  as  laige  a  sale 
as  possible,  the  publisher  commonly  brings  hunself 
into  conn^ion  with  the  retail  booksellers.  The 
members  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  deal  in  works 
that  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  various  pub- 
lishers, from  whom  they  obtain  supplies  of  such  new 
works  as  belong  to  their  own  line  of  business,  and 
also  furnish  upon  order  copies  of  works  that  they  do 
not  keep  in  stock. 

Second-hand  booksellers  belong  to  a  specuJ  depart- 
ment of  the  retail  book-trade.  They  deid  for  the  most 
part  in  old  books,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  had  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  publishing  houses,  but  also  in 
new  books  that  are  offered  at  reduced  prices.  The 
second-hand  book-trade  carried  on  in  Great  Britain 
is  very  extensive,  and  employs  many  dealers.  The 
price  of  o^d  books  depends  very  much  on  their  oondi- 
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tion;  bat  independent  of  this  circamstanoe  it  is  very 
fiuctoating  and  capricious;  equally  good  copies  of- 
the  same  works  bemg  frequently  to  hd  had  in  some 
shops  for  half  or  a  third  of  what  they  can  be  bought 
for  in  others. 

In  England  the  chief  seats  of  the  book-trade  are 
London  and  Edinburgh,  but  publishing  is  also  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Dubliq,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  some  other  places.  The  publishers 
may  either  deal  with  the  booksellen  directly,  whom 
they  supply  with  stock  on  a  running  account  at  a 
certain  fixed  deduction  from  the  selling  price  which 
is  marked  on  the  book,  or  they  may  d^  with  them 
by  means  of  comnussion-agents.  Iiaz^e  publishers 
have  very  frequently  comnussion-agents  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  of  course  have 
to  supply  the  booksellers  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
pubUshers.  In  France  the  centre  of  the  book-trade 
is  Paris,  where  almost  all  the  books  appear  which 
make  any  pretensions  to  occupy  an  important  place 
in  literature,  and  it  is  an  exceptional  case  when  any 
scientific  work  appears  in  the  provinces,  for  which  a 
sale  may  be  expected  outside  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  published.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  procure  a  copy  of  a  book  which  has  appeared  at 
some  provincial  publishing-house,  unless  the  pub- 
lisher engages  some  bookseller  in  Paris  to  sell  the 
work  on  commission.  The  French  publisher  usually 
has  a  running  account  with  comparatively  few  reta^ 
booksellers  or  commission-agents,  and  the  credit  that 
is  allowed  is  commonly  three,  at  the  most  six  months. 
The  deduction  that  is  granted  by  the  publisher  is 

Suite  arbitrary  in  amount,  and  often,  especially  in 
iie  case  of  periodicals  and  strictly  scientific  works, 
very  smalL  It  sometimes  happens  also  that  the  ori- 
ginal price  of  a  book  is  raised,  when  an  edition  is 
almost  exhausted  and  there  ia  little  probability  of 
the  work  being  reprinted.  AH  the  French  booksellers 
are  breveUa,  that  is,  licensed  and  sworn  to  abide  by 
certain  prescribed  rules.  This  regulation  is  justly  com- 
plained of  by  the  publishers.  The  Belgian  book-trade, 
which  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aug.  22, 
1852,  between  France  and  Belgium,  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  reprinting  of  French  works,  is  now  closely 
connected  with  that  of  France  in  its  organization. 
The  book-trade  of  North  Ameripa,  the  chief  seats  of 
which  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  is 
now  very  considerable.  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
conducted  is  almost  the  same  as  in  England. 

The  book-trade  in  Germany  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities deserving  of  attention.  The  common  prac- 
tice there  is  for  the  booksellers  to  receive  supplies 
of  new  books  from  the  publishers,  *k  condition,'  that 
is,  in  commission,  with  liberty  to  send  back  to  the 
publisher  all  the  copies  that  are  not  sold  before  the 
time  of  settlement  at  the  Easter  Fair  (Ostermesse), 
or  to  carry  over  a  part  of  them  to  next  year's  accoimt 
if  the  sale  has  so  far  been  unsuocessfuL  This  is  a 
practice  which  is  rare  in  other  countries,  and  in 
France  entirely  unknown.  All  business  between 
the  publishers  and  retail  booksellers  is  carried  on 
indii«ctly  by  means  of  commission-agents,  especially 
in  Leipzig,  but  also  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  Niimberg,  and  Augsburg.  What  is  most 
characteristic  of  the  German  book-trade  consists  in 
the  completeness  of  the  organization  of  this  kind  of 
agency,  and  it  is  this  also  that  forms  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  German  system  when  compared  with  the 
systems  of  other  countries.  At  one  time,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  Frankfort  was  the  centre  of  the 
German  book-trade,  but  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  gave  place  to  Leipzig,  and  the  fair 
held  at  the  latter  city  at  Easter  is  now  the  occasion 
on  which  all  the  accounts  made  in  the  book-trade 
during  the  past  year  are  settled.     Formerly  the 


booksellers  appeared  personally  at  the  fair,  but  this 
is  at  present  but  rarely  the  case,  every  bookseller 
out  of  Leiprig  having  his  agent  there,  who  conducts 
all  his  business,  and  stands  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  oUier  booksellers.'  A  large  number  of 
the  publishers  deposit  with  their  agents  at  Leipzig  a 
stock  of  the  works  which  they  have  published,  and 
commission  them  to  carry  out  all  orders  on  their 
account.  The  retail  bookseller  sends  all  his  orders 
to  his  agent,  who  communicates  them  to  the  Leipzig 
publishers  and  the  agents  of  the  other  publishers. 
The  books  that  are  ordered,  if  they  are  in  store  in 
Leipzig,  are  at  once  supplied  by  the  agent  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  the  agent  of  ^e  retail  bookseller,  who  then 
despatches  them  to  his  prindpaL  If  they  are  not 
in  Leipzig,  the  order  is  sent  on  to  the  publisher,  who 
then  Ben(&  to  his  agent  the  required  supplies  of  books, 
which  are  by  the  same  means  as  before  sent  on  to 
the  retail  bookseller.  The  commission  agency  is 
oi^ganized  in  a  similar  way,  although  with  certain 
modifications,  at  all  the  other  places  mentioned  above. 
The  sale  of  the  productions  of  the  German  press  is 
constantly  increasing.  In  most  of  the  chief  cities 
out  of  Germany  there  are  establishments  which  de- 
vote themselves  chiefly  to  this  branch  of  the  business, 
and  which  have  their  agent  at  Leipzig,  and  as  a  rule 
stand  in  ditect  communication  also  with  all  the  pub- 
lishing houses  of  Grermany.  In  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  are  many  institutions  resem- 
bling that  of  Germany.  The  book-trade  of  Poland  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  means  of  agents 
at  Leipzig.  The  Russian  trade  is  as  yet  without  any 
regular  organization.  In  Italy,  too,  there  is  no  central 
point  either  for  the  production  of  books  or  for  the 
conduct  of  the  trade  by  means  of  agents.  Florence, 
Milan,  and  Turin  have  in  both  respects  nearly  the 
same  position. 

On  an  average  of  the  four  years  ending  with 
1852,  it  was  estimated  by  Macculloch  that  2796  new 
works  and  903  new  editions  and  reprints  (exclusive 
of  pamphlets  and  periodical  publications)  were  an- 
nually published  in  Great  Britain,  being  a  total  of 
3699.  This  was  considerably  above  the  average  num- 
ber of  volumes  published  during  the  period  1839-42, 
or  ten  years  previously,  when  the  average  annual 
number  of  volumes  of  new  works  was  2149,  of  re- 
prints and  new  editions,  755.  The  total  number  of 
works  published  in  Great  Britain  in  1872  was  4519, 
of  which  3419  were  new  books,  and  1100  new  editions. 
Among  the  new  books  those  connected  with  theology 
had  the  first  place  in  point  of  numbers,  570  new 
books  of  this  class  having  been  published;  works  of 
fiction  came  next,  being  468  in  number;  works  on 
arts  and  science,  and  illustrated  works,  numbered  373 ; 
educational,  classical,  and  philological,  848;  poetry 
and  the  drama,  272 ;  history,  biography,  &c.,  235 ; 
voyages  and  travels,  172,  fta;  the  same  year  this 
country  exported  81,510  cwts.  of  books  of  the  declared 
value  of  £883,149.  The  catalogue  of  the  German 
book-fair  for  1564  contained  256  books;  in  1601  the 
number  had  risen  to  1137;  at  the  present  time  the 
annual  number  of  German  publications  is  stated  at 
about  12,000.  France  is  said  to  produce  annually 
about  the  same  number,  and  it  would  thus  appear 
that  the  literary  activity  of  both  these  countries  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  our  own.  The  statistics, 
however,  do  not  afford  a  very  satisfactory  ground  of 
comparison,  as  no  uniform  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  book,  or  mode  of  estimating  the  number 
published  has  been  adopted. 

BOOMERANG,  a  missile  instrument  used  by  the 
Australian  aborigines.  It  is  of  hard  wood,  about  the 
size  of  a  common  reaping-hook,  and  in  shape  resem- 
bling the  letter  A,  but  with  a  rounded  top,  and  no 
stroke  across:  in  scientific  language,  the  shape  is  a 
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parabolA.  It  is  about  2}  inches  broad,  J  inch  thick, 
and  2  feet  long,  the  extremities  being  rounded.  One 
side  is  flat,  the  other  is  rounded,  and  it  is  brought  to 
a  bluntish  edge.  The  boomerang  is  taken  by  one 
end,  with  the  bulged  side  downwards,  and  the  convex 
edge  forward,  and  thrown  directly  onward  as  if  to 
hit  some  object  standing  30  yards  in  advance.  In- 
stead of  going  directly  forward  and  there  falling  to 
the  earth,  it  slowly  ascends  in  the  air,  whirling  round 
and  round,  till  it  reaches  a  considerable  height,  when 
it  begina  to  retrograde,  and  finally  it  sweeps  over  the 
head  of  the  projector,  and  falls  behind  him.  It  is 
one  of  the  ancient  instruments  of  war  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines.  They  are  said  to  be  very  dex- 
terous in  hitting  birds  with  it.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  apply  the  boomerang  principle  in  the  con- 
struction of  screw-steamers,  but  the  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory. 

BOONDEE,  a  principality,  Hindoostan,  in  Baj- 
pootana,  imder  British  protection;  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Jeypoor  and  Oonjara,  on  the  w.  by  Jaighur, 
on  the  B.  and  E.  by  Kotah;  area,  2500  square  miles. 
It  was  pretty  extensive  before  Kotah  and  its  terri- 
tory were  separated  from  it.  In  1817  more  than 
half  the  revenues  was  usurped  by  Scindia  and  Hol- 
car,  and  the  peasantry  were  impoverished  by  oppres- 
sive exactions,  but  in  1818  the  rajah  received  a  con- 
siderable addition  of  territory,  together  with  the 
town  of  Patim,  from  the  British  govenmient.  Al- 
though small,  Boondee  is  important  as  the  medium 
of  oonmiunication  between  the  N.  and  s.  The  in- 
habitants are  of  the  Hara  tribe,  which  has  given 
birth  to  many  famous  men,  and,  among  others,  to 
Bam  Singh  Hara,  one  of  Aurungzebe's  most  renowned 
generals.  Boondee,  the  capital,  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated, and  its  antiquity,  numerous  temples,  and  mag- 
nificent fountains,  give  it  a  very  interesting  appear- 
ance. Eor  picturesque  effect  its  main  street  is  almost 
une<^alled.  At  its  upper  extremity  stands  the  palace, 
a  remarkable  edifice,  built  of  stone,  with  turreted 
windows  and  battlements,  supported  partly  by  the 
perpendicular  rock,  and  partly  by  solid  piers  of 
masonry  400  feet  high.  At  its  lower  extremity  is 
the  great  temple  dedicated  to  Krishna. 

BOONE,  Daniel,  one  of  the  first  adventurers  who 
penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  was  bom  in 
Virginia,  1735.  He  was,  almost  from  his  infancy, 
addicted  to  hunting  in  the  woods.  He  emigrated 
early  to  North  Carolina^  then  recently  settied.  Hav- 
ing determined  to  cross  the  wilderness  bordering  on 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in  quest  of  the  region  of 
Kentucky,  then  little  known,  he  set  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition, with  five  companions.  May  1, 1769.  June  7, 
they  arrived  at  Bed  River,  N.  of  tiie  Kentucky.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  Boone  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions, John  Stewart,  were  captured  by  a  party  of 
savages.  They  soon  escaped,  but  could  discover  no 
traces  of  their  friends,  who  had  returned  home. 
Boone  and  Stewart  would  have  been  constrained  to 
follow  them,  had  not  Squire  Boone,  the  brother  of 
Daniel,  pursued  their  track  from  North  Carolina  and 
relieved  them  with  a  few  necessaries.  Shortly  after- 
wards, Stewart  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
two  Boonea  were  left  the  only  white  men  in  the 
wilderness.  They  passed  the  winter  in  a  cabin.  In 
May,  1770,  Boone's  brother  returned  home.  In  July 
of  the  same  year,  however,  he  came  back,  according 
to  agreement.  They  then  traversed  the  country  to 
the  Cumberland  River,  and,  the  following  year,  re- 
turned to  their  families,  with  a  determination  of  re- 
moving with  them  to  Kentucky.  In  September, 
1773,  Boone  commenced  his  removal  to  Kentucky, 
with  his  own  and  five  other  families,  and  was  joined 
by  forty  men,  who  placed  themselves  xmder  his  guid- 
ance.   Being  attacked  by  the  Indians,  six  of  his  men 


were  slain,  and  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  party  dis- 
persed. The  survivors  returned,  in  consequence,  to 
the  settlements  on  Clinch  River,  about  40  ndles 
from  the  scene  of  action.  A  company  of  North 
Carolina^  having  formed  a  plan  of  purchasing  the 
lands  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Kentucky  River  from 
the  southern  Indians,  employed  Boone  to  buy  a  tract 
of  country,  the  limits  of  which  were  described  to 
him.  He  performed  the  service,  and  soon  after 
made  a  road  from  the  settlements  on  the  Holston  to 
the  Kentucky  River,  notwithstanding  the  incessant 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  in  which  four  of  his  men  were 
killed  and  five  wounded. 

In  April,  1775,  he  built  a  fort  at  a  salt-spring,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Kentucky,  where  Boones- 
borough  is  now  situated.  It  consisted  of  a  block- 
house and  several  cabins,  inclosed  with  palisades. 
In  1777  he  sustained  two  sieges  in  Boonesborough 
from  the  Indians,  but  repulsed  them.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  Feb.  7,  Boone  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  savages,  while  hunting,  with  a  number  of  his 
men.  In  May  they  wero  conducted  to  Detroit, 
where  they  experienced  great  kindness  from  Governor 
Hamilton,  the  British  commander  of  that  post.  He 
even  offered  the  Indians  £100  for  their  prisoner,  in 
order  that  he  might  liberate  him  on  parole,  but  they 
would  not  part  with  him,  having  conceived  for  him 
sentiments  of  great  affection  and  respect.  On  his 
return  he  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  principal  chiefs 
at  Chilioothe,  and  might  have  been  happy  in  this 
situation,  had  not  the  thoughts  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren continually  kept  alive  the  desire  of  escape. 
This  he  effected  one  morning,  having  risen  at  the 
usual  hunting  hour,  and  departed,  apparently  for  the 
woods,  but  in  reality  for  Boonesborough.  He  arrived 
there  on  the  20th  of  June,  after  a  journey  of  160 
miles,  which  he  performed  in  four  dajrs,  having  eaten, 
it  is  said,  but  one  meal  during  that  time. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  a  body  of  savages,  to  the 
number  of  450,  commanded  by  Canadian  Frenchmen 
and  some  of  their  own  chiefs,  invested  the  fort,  with 
British  colours  flying.  The  attack  was  continued 
imtil  the  20th  of  August,  when  the  enemy  abandoned 
the  siege.  This  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Indians 
to  possess  themselves  of  Boonesborough.  In  October, 
as  Boone  was  returning  from  the  Blue  Licks  with  his 
brother,  the  latter  was  slain,  and  Boone  pursued  by 
a  party  of  Indians  for  3  miles,  by  the  aid  of  a  dog ; 
but,  having  killed  the  animal,  he  escaped. 

In  1782,  the  depredations  of  the  savages  increasing 
to  an  intolerable  extent,  Boone,  with  other  militia 
officers,  collected  176  men,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  a 
large  body,  who  had  marohed  beyond  the  Blue  Licks 
to  a  bend  of  the  main  fork  of  the  Licking  River,  40 
miles  from  Lexington.  They  overtook  them,  August 
19,  but  being  much  inferior  in  numbers,  were  obliged 
to  retreat.  General  Clark,  then  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio,  immediately  assembled  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  and  commenced  the  pursuit  of  the  savages, 
accompanied  by  Boone.  From  that  time  until  1798 
Boone  resided  alternately  in  Kentucky  and  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  that  year  he  removed  to  Upper  Louisiana, 
where  he  received  a  grant  from  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  2000  acres  of  land.  His  children,  friends,  and 
followers  were  also  presented  with  800  acres  each. 
He  settled  with  them  on  the  Missouri  River,  at 
Charette,  some  distance  beyond  the  inhabited  parte 
of  tiie  country,  where  he  followed  his  usual  course  of 
life — Shunting  and  trapping  for  bears — until  Sept., 
1820,  when  he  died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son. 
Major  A  Boone. 

BOORHANPOOR,  a  town  in  India,  in  the  Dec- 
can,  province  of  Candeish,  of  which  it  was  the  ancient 
capital,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Taptee,  the  banks  of 
which  are  here  very  loftv.    When  viewed  from  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river,  it  presents  rather  an  im- 
posing appearance.  Many  of  the  streets  are  wide, 
regular,  and  paved  with  stone;  as  are  also  the  Baj 
Busaar  and  the  market-place,  an  extensive  square, 
the  two  handsomest  places  in  the  town.  The  most 
remarkable  public  edifices  are  the  Lai  Elilah,  or  Bed 
Fort,  a  palace  built  by  Akbar,  and  though  much 
dilapidated,  exhibiting  still  many  remains  of  imperial 
magnificence;  and  the  Jumma  Musjeed,  or  great 
mosque,  built  by  Aurungzebe.  A  singular  sect  of 
Mohammedans,  named  Bohrah,  have  their  head- 
quarters here.  They  are  the  chief  merchants  in  this 
part  of  India^  have  Arab  features,  wear  the  Arab 
costume,  and  derive  their  origin  from  a  disciple  of 
their  great  Prophet.  Boorhanpoor  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  muslin  and  flowered  silk  manufac- 
tures, which  are  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent    Pop.  60,000. 

BOORO,  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands  in  the  Indian 
Arohipelago,  w.  of  Amboyna,  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 
It  is  oval  in  shape,  92  miles  long,  and  70  Inoad.  It 
has  several  bays,  of  which  Oajeli  is  the  largest,  and 
contains  a  safe  heu-bour  sheltered  from  the  monsoons. 
Viewed  from  this  bay  the  island  has  a  veiy  fine  ap- 
pearance. In  the  foreground  the  minarets  and  native 
houses  aro  seen  through  the  openings  of  the  rich 
tropical  vegetation;  while  lofty  moimtains,  wooded 
to  their  summits,  shut  in  the  view.  The  island  is 
watered  by  125  streams,  large  and  smalL  On  the 
x.w.  side  there  aro  vsirt  swamps,  swarming  with 
crocodiles.  The  island  oontauiB  some  high  moun- 
tains— Mount  Dome  having  an  altitude  of  10,400 
feet.  Booro  produces  a  variety  of  valuable  woods, 
balsams,  resins,  and  odoriferous  flowers.  The  only 
article  of  export  is  cajeput  oil,  of  which  about  8000 
bottles  are  obtained  yearly;  most  of  which  are  sent 
to  Java.  The  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained  (Mela' 
lev£a  cajeputt)  grows  also  upon  the  islands  of  Am- 
boyna, Ceram,  Celebes,  and  Sumatra;  but  the  best  oil 
is  procured  in  Booro.  The  pop.  consists  of  Alfoories 
in  the  interior,  and  Malays  on  the  coast. 

BOOROOGIRD,  BuRUomD,  or  Boobojekd,  a 
town,  Persia,  province  of  Irak-ajemi,  capital  of  the 
government  of  same  name,  190  miles  N.w.  from 
Ispahan,  with  a  castle  and  several  mosques.  It  lies 
in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  valley,  yielding  saf- 
fron, belonging  to  the  Lack  tribe.    Pop.  12,000. 

BOOTAlf ,  or  Bhotan,  an  independent  state  of  K 
Hindostan,  having  Bengal  and  Assam  on  the  s.,  Sik- 
kim  on  the  w.,  and  Tibet  on  the  M.,  its  eastern  bound- 
aries being  imperfectly  known:  area  about  19,000 
square  miles.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  declivity  of 
that  stupendous  Alpine  chain  of  which  Tibet  occu- 
pies the  table-land.  Notwithstanding  it  is  moun- 
tainous, and  in  many  parts  extremely  cold,  the  ooun- 
try  is  productive  and  highly  cultivated,  tiie  slope  of 
the  mountains  being  cut  into  terraces  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  it  is  situated  without  the  tropics,  it  is  free 
from  periodical  rains;  and  the  climarte  is,  in  general, 
moderate,  calculated  to  bring  forth  both  European 
and  Asiatic  fruits  and  vegetables.  Thus  we  find  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Northern  Europe  in  sight  of  the 
lazge  forests,  and  a  rank  vegetation  of  plants  strictly 
tropical  The  Deb  Rajah  is  the  ruler  in  temporal 
affairs;  but  there  is  also  a  spiritual  ruler,  the  Dherma 
Rajah.  Their  rule  is  more  nominal  than  real,  how- 
ever, there  being  several  almost  independent  chiefs. 
A  yearly  tribute  is  paid  to  Tibet.  The  inhabitants 
are  robust,  active,  and  courageous.  They  have  the 
Tartar  features,  and  profess  the  Buddhist  religion. 
Their  houses  are,  in  general,  of  only  one  story,  but 
the  palace  of  the  rajah  is  a  lofty  pile.  From  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  country  they  aro  obliged 
to  use  numerous  bridges,  many  of  which  are  con- 
structed with  ropes  and  iron  chuns.    Bootan  pro- 


duces a  hardy  breed  of  horses,  about  IS  hands  high, 
of  a  piebald  colour  and  fine  symmetry.  Rice,  wheat, 
and  barley  are  the  chief  crops.  Bootan  trades  with 
all  the  neighbouring  coimtries,  but  chiefly  with 
Tibet  and  Bengal,  exchanging  horses,  linen  cloth, 
musk,  walnuts,  oranges,  Indian  madder,  &c.,  for 
woollens,  cotton,  sandal-wood,  indigo,  and  spices. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  paper  made  from 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  from  which  material  a  fabric  like 
silk  and  satin  is  also  manufactured.  The  iahabitants 
are  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000  families,  be- 
sides about  10,000  of  the  priestly  class.  Tassisudon 
is  reckoned  the  capital,  and  contains  a  palace  in  which 
the  rajahs  reside.  Wandipore  and  Paro  are  the  other 
chief  towns.  The  Bootanese  have  often  given  trouble 
to  the  English;  and  in  1865  they  had  to  cede  a  part 
of  their  t^ritory  and  a  number  of  hill-forts. 

BOOTES  (that  is,  ox-driver,  from  Gr.  bou$,  an  ox), 
a  northern  constellation,  called  also  by  the  Greeks 
Arctophiflax.  Arcturus  was  placed  by  the  ancients 
on  his  breast;  by  the  modems,  on  the  skirt  of  his 
coat.  Fable  relates  that  Philomelus,  son  of  Ceres 
and  Jasion,  having  been  robbed  by  his  brother  Plutus, 
invented  the  plough,  yoked  two  bulls  to  it,  and 
thus  supported  himself  by  cultivating  the  ground. 
Ceres,  to  reward  his  ingenuity,  transf eired  him,  with 
his  cattle,  under  the  name  of  Bo&teSf  to  the  heavens. 

BOOTH,  Babton,  an  actor  of  great  celebrity  in 
the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  Greorge  L,  was  bom 
in  1681,  and  placed  under  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westminster 
School.  An  early  attachment  for  the  drama  was  fos- 
tered by  the  applause  he  met  with  while  performing 
a  part  in  one  of  Terence's  plays,  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition in  that  seminary.  He  eloped  from  school  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  joined  Ashbury's  company 
of  strolling  players,  with  whom  he  went  to  Dublin. 
After  performing  three  years  in  the  Irish  capital  with 
great  applause,  he  returned  in  1701  to  London,  and, 
engaging  with  Betterton,  met  with  similar  success. 
On  the  death  of  that  manager  he  joined  the  Drury 
Lane  company,  and  on  the  production  of  Cato  in 
1712  raised  his  reputation  as  a  tragedian  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  his  performance  of  the  principal 
character.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke  presented  him  from  the  stage-box  with  fifty 
guineas — an  example  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  that  nobleman's  political  of^xments.  Declamation, 
rather  than  passion,  appears  to  have  been  his  forte, 
though  Cibber  sp^tks  of  his  Othello  as  his  finest 
character.  He  became  a  patentee  and  manager  of 
the  theatre  in  1718,  in  conjunction  with  Wilks, 
Cibber,  and  Doggett,  and  died  May,  1733.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  He  was  the  author  of  Dido 
and  .Sneas,  a  mask,  various  songs,  &c.,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  several  odes  of  Horace. 

BOOTH,  Henbt,  Earl  of  Warrington,  bom  of  anan- 
cient  family  in  1651,  represented  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter in  several  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  dirtinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  his  opposition  to  the  Duke  of 
Tork.  In  1684  he  became,  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  Lord  Delamere,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  On  two  subse- 
quent occasions,  after  James  11.  had  succeeded,  be 
was  imprisoned,  and  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  but  acquitted;  afterwards  remained 
in  retirement  till  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  Wil- 
liam III.  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  made  hun  a  peer  under  the  title  of  the  Earl  of 
Warrington,  at  the  same  time  bestowing  on  him  a 
pension  of  £2000,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent 
services  in  raising  troops  to  deliver  his  country  and 
religion  from  tyranny  and  Popery.  He  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1693.  His  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  speeches 
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in  Parliament  and  political  tracts,  have  been  pub* 
lished  in  one  volume  8vo. 

BOPAL.    See  Bhopal. 

BOPP,  Fbanz,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  phi- 
lologists of  modem  times,  bom  at  Mainz,  Sept.  14, 
1791 ;  died  at  Berlin,  Oct.  23, 1867.  With  the  inten- 
tion of  devoting  hiznself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
oriental  literature,  he  went  in  1812  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  five  years  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Ch^zy  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  He  then  lived  for 
some  tune  in  London  and  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1821 
received  an  extraordinary  professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  which  continued  to  be  his  place  of 
residence  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1822 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
there,  and  in  1825  was  appointed  ordinary  professor 
of  oriental  literature  and  general  philology.  By  his 
editions  of  Sanskrit  texts — several  episodes  from  the 
great  Indian  epic  poem  MahAbharata,  with  transla- 
tions and  notes  (Lond.  1819;  2d  ed.  BerL  1832;  with 
a  metrical  translation,  1838) ;  Ardschuna*s  Beise  nach 
Indra's  Himmel  (Ardschuna's  Journey  to  Indra's 
Heaven;  BerL  1824);  and  Diluvium  (BerL  1829)— 
and  the  preparation  of  highly  useful  grammatical 
works,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement 
of  the  study  of  the  old  Indian  language.  But  his  most 
important  contribution  to  philology  is  his  Vergleich- 
ende  Grammatik  des  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Griechuchen, 
Lateinischen,  Litauischen,  Altslawischen,  Goth- 
ischen,  und  Deutschen  (Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  &c.;  BerL  1834; 
2d  ed.  greatly  altered,  three  vols.  1857-61 ;  8d  ed. 
1868-71).  An  English  translation  was  published 
in  three  vols.  184^50.  The  great  value  of  this 
work  lies  in  this,  that  here  for  the  first  time  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  languages  of  all 
the  races  belonging  to  the  great  Indo-Germanic  stock 
have  arisen  out  of  a  common  tongue,  which  now  in- 
deed no  longer  exists  as  a  separate  language,  but  the 
structure  of  which  we  are  able,  by  a  philolpgical 
comparison  of  the  sister  languages  sprung  from  it,  to 
restore  to  a  great  extent  with  almost  mathematical 
certainty.  Among  the  numerous  other  works  of 
Bopp,  his  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Lan- 
guage (Kritische  Grammatik  der  Sanskritsprache; 
BerL  1834;  4th  ed.  1868)  deserves  mention. 

BORA,  Kathabina  von,  wife  of  Luther,  was  bom 
in  1499.  She  took  the  veil  very  early  in  the  nun- 
nery of  Nimptschen,  near  Grimma;  but  feeling  very 
unhappy  in  her  situation,  applied,  with  eight  other 
nims,  to  Luther,  Whose  fame  had  reached  them.  Lu- 
ther gained  over  a  citizen  of  Torgau,  by  the  name  of 
Leonard  Koppe,  who,  in  union  with  some  other  citi- 
zens, imdertook  to  deliver  the  nine  nuns  from  their 
convent.  This  was  done  the  night  after  Good  Priday, 
April  4,  1523.  He  brought  them  to  Torgau,  and 
from  thence  to  Wittenberg.  At  the  same  time,  to 
anticipate  the  charges  of  hu  enemies,  he  published  a 
letter  to  Koppe,  in  which  he  frankly  confessed  that  he 
was  the  author  of  this  enterprise,  and  had  persuaded 
Koppe  to  its  execution;  and  he  also  exhorted  the 
parents  and  relations  of  the  virgins  to  admit  them 
again  into  their  houses.  Some  of  them  were  received 
by  citizens  of  Wittenberg;  others  who  were  not  yet  too 
old  Luther  advised  to  marry.  Among  the  latter  was 
Katharina,  whom  Philip  Beichenbach,  at  that  time 
mayor  of  the  city,  had  taken  into  his  house.  Luther 
proposed  to  her  (by  his  friend  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf  , 
minister  in  Wittenberg)  Dr.  Kaspar  Glaz  and  others 
in  marriage.  She  declined  these  proposals,  but  de- 
clared her  willingness  to  bestow  her  hand  on  Nicholas 
von  Amsdorf,  or  on  Luther  himself.  Luther,  who 
in  1524  had  laid  aside  the  cowl,  was  not  averse  to 
matrimony,  yet  appears  to  have  been  led  to  the  reso- 
lution of  marrying  by  reason  rather  than  by  passion. 


This  step  gave  rise  to  many  disadvantageous  rumours, 
some  of  them  as  shameful  as  they  were  unfounded. 
After  Luther's  death,  Katharina  removed  from  Wit- 
tenberg to  Leipzig,  where  she  waa  compelled  to  take 
boarders  for  her  support.  She  afterwards  returned 
to  Wittenberg,  and  finally  removed  to  Toigau,  where 
she  died,  Dec.  27,  1552.  In  the  church  of  Toigau 
her  tombstone  is  still  to  be  seen,  on  which  is  her 
image,  of  the  natural  size. 

BORACIC  ACID,  Borax,  Bobon.  Boradc  add, 
uncombined  but  not  pure — ^for  it  is  often  mixed  with 
sulphur — ^is  found  abundantly  as  a  beautiful  subli- 
mate in  small  pearly  aystalline  scales  in  the  crater 
of  Volcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  In  Tuscany 
it  is  contained  in  the  steam  which,  along  with  sul- 
phureous exhalations,  ammonia  and  other  substances, 
issues  from  fissures  in  the  soiL  On  account  of  its 
having  been  obtained  at  Sasso,  the  add  is  called  by 
minexalogistB  sassolin.  It  occurs  besides  in  mineral 
waters,  and  combined  with  various  metals  in  minerals, 
of  which  boracite,  hayesine,  natroborocaldte,  staas- 
furtite,  and  tincal,  the  native  borate  of  sodium  or 
borax,  are  the  most  important.  The  add  is  gener- 
ally prepared  for  chemical  puixx>ses  by  decomposing 
a  hot  solution  of  borax  with  sulphuric  add.  As  the 
solution  cools,  the  boradc  add  forma  a  (TystaDine 
crust  over  the  fluid,  and  gradually  depodts  on  the 
sides  of  the  vesseL  It  is  collected,  and  after  wash- 
ing and  recrystallization  is  tolerably  pure.  It  forms 
pearly  hexagonal  scales,  with  a  somewhat  greasy 
feeling,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  It  dissolves  in  water 
and  very  readily  in  alcohol,  to  the  flame  of  which  it 
imparts  a  peculiar  green  colour.  The  add  is  further 
characterized  by  turning  the  yellow  colooring  matter, 
turmeric,  brown.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
add  is  heated,  the  steam  carries  away  oonmderable 
quantities  of  the  add  with  it ;  but  if  the  add  be  heated 
alon^  the  water  it  contains  is  expelled,  then  the  add 
fuses,  and  is  converted  into  awhite  or  gray  glassy  mass, 
called  vitrified* boradc  add.  In  this  state  it  is  not 
volatilized  except  at  temperatures  approaching  a 
white  heat.  Hence  at  high  temperatures  it  expels 
the  more  volatile  adds,  such  as  sulphuric,  from  their 
compounds,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  solutions 
at  low  temperatures. 

The  preparation  of  boradc  add  from  its  native 
aqueous  solutions  is  an  interesting  process,  on  account 
of  the  natural  obstacles  whidi  have  to  be  surmounted. 
The  apparently  simple  operation  of  concentrating  the 
water  in  whidi  the  add  is  dissolved  is  one  of  great 
practical  difficulty,  because  in  Tuscany,  where  the 
solution  is  found,  there  is  no  available  fueL  This 
drawback  has  been  overcome  by  Count  of  Mcnte 
Cerboli,  Sig.  Lardarello,  who  has  contrived  to  utilize 
the  volcanic  heat  of  the  district  to  concentrate  the 
solution.  The  method  has  been  so  successful  that 
eight  or  nine  large  works  spread  over  a  district  of 
several  square  miles  contrive  to  produce  upwards  of 
800  tons  of  boradc  acid  per  annum.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  process: — Round  the  cracks  in 
the  soil,  called  fumaroles,  or  aoffioniy  from  which  the 
steam  containing  not  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  add  issues, 
and  indosing  the  small  lakes  or  li^[oon8  in  which  it 
condenses,  bride  tanks  are  built  on  different  levels, 
but  communicating  with  each  other.  These  are  sup- 
plied with  cold  water,  in  which  the  steam  is  further 
condensed.  As  the  steam  passes  up  under  condder- 
able  pressure,  the  water  in  the  lagoons  seems  to  boil, 
and  it  is  sometimes  projected  to  a  oondderable  height 
in  the  air.  When  the  water  is  suffidently  saturated 
it  is  run  off  into  a  deep  vessel,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  black  mud  mechanically  suspended 
in  it  deposits,  and  then  the  clear  fluid  is  run  into  a 
series  of  large  shallow  evaporating  pans  of  lead.  These 
pans  are  heated  by  steam  from  other  soffioni,  which 
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is  made  to  pass  iinder  them  by  a  system  of  flues.  As 
the  evaporation  proceeds,  the  fluid  becomes  richer  in 
boracic  acid,  and  when  it  has  at  last  reached  a  certain 
specific  gravity,  it  is  passed  into  a  deep  vat,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  cool,  and  where  the  boracic  acid  deposits. 
In  this  state  it  is  impure,  but  it  is  improved  by 
recrystallization,  and  it  is  then  packed  in  casks  and 
exported.  Commercial  boracic  acid  contains  some- 
times as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter, 
consisting  of  sidphates  and  other  salts  of  ^e  alkalies, 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  clay,  and  other  impu- 
rities. The  most  important  of  these  foreign  matters 
is  ammonia,  which  is  present  in  such  quantity  that 
it  is  regularly  collected  when  boracic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  borax. 

This  is  the  almost  sole  use  to  which  the  acid  is 
put,  and  it  is  effected  by  dissolving  crystallized  car- 
bonate of  sodium  in  water,  and  then  adding  the 
proper  amount  of  boracic  acid.  During  the  com- 
bination carbonate  of  ammonium  is  given  off,  which 
is  saved  by  passing  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 

Previous  to  the  utilization  of  the  Tuscan  boracic 
acid,  native  borax  was  imported,  \mder  the  name  of 
tinccUf  from  India.  As  imported  it  is  in  small  pieces 
of  a  dirty  yellowish  colour,  and  is  covered  with  a 
fatty  or  soapy  matter.  The  tincal  was  formerly 
purified  in  Venice  and  in  Holland  by  a  process  whidi 
was  kept  secret,  but  which  consisted  apparently  in 
boiling  it  with  lime  to  remove  the  fatty  matter,  fil- 
tering from  impurities,  and  after  some  labour  getting 
it  in  crystals.  The  tincal  is  foimd  in  various  salt 
lakes  in  Asia,  and  a  description  of  one  of  these  is 
given  in  a  paper  on  the  Botany  and  Greology  of  Thibet, 
appended  to  Captain  Samuel  Turner's  Visit  to  the 
Court  of  Teshoo  Lama  (London,  1800,  4to,  406).  The 
lake,  said  to  be  some  20  miles  round,  is  situated  in  a 
bleak  mountainous  region,  fifteen  days'  journey  north- 
ward from  Teshoo-lama,  and  is  frozen  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  It  is  supplied  only  by  springs,  and 
its  level  varies  very  little.  The  water  contains  common 
salt  and  borax,  and  large  deposits  of  these  compounds 
are  continually  forming  in  the  bottom  and  on  the 
border  of  the  lake.  During  summer  the  natives  go 
to  the  lake,  break  up  the  masses,  and  send  them  to 
Calcutta  and  other  ports.  The  crude  tincal  is  employed 
in  Thibet  for  soldering  and  as  a  flux.  The  crude  tincal, 
after  being  greased,  is  exported;  but  sometimes  it 
has  been  subjected  to  partial  purification  before  ex- 
portation. 

Since  the  Tuscan  method  was  introduced,  and  since 
other  sources  of  boracic  acid  in  North  and  South 
America,  and  still  more  recently  in  the  salt  mines  at 
Stassfurt,  have  been  rendered  available,  the  demand 
for  tincal  has  not  been  so  pressing,  and  the  price  of 
borax  has  been  reduced. 

Pure  borax,  the  anhydroborate  of  sodium,  forms 
large  transparent  six-sided  prisms,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  eflloresce  in  dry  air,  and  when  heated 
melt  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  swell  up,  and 
finally  fuse  to  a  transparent  glass.  In  this  state 
borax  dissolves  metallic  oxides,  which  frequently  im- 
part to  it  characteristic  colours.  From  this  property 
borax  is  employed  in  soldering  metals,  as  it  removes 
films  of  oxide,  and  leaves  the  metals  in  metallic  con- 
tact with  each  other  and  with  the  solder.  It  is  also 
employed  in  making  fine  glaze  for  porcelain,  as  it 
renders  the  materials  more  fusible.  In  medicine  it 
is  employed  in  ulcerations  and  in  skin  diseases. 

Another  native  compound  of  boracic  acid  is  the 
borate  of  magnesium,  or  boraeite  of  mineralogists. 
It  occurs  in  beds  of  anhydrite  and  gypsum  at  various 
localities  in  Germany,  in  the  form  of  small  cubes,  which 
are  colourless,  though  they  are  sometimes  of  differ- 
ent tints,  and  whicn  are  truncated  on  the  edges  and 
on  four  of  the  solid  angles.     This  mineral  is  remark- 


able for  becoming,  when  heated,  electrified  nega^ 
tively  at  the  perfect  angles,  and  positively  at  &e 
truncated  angles.  It  is  slowly  soluble  in  water 
and  in  adds,  and  is  fusible  before  the  blow-pipe. 
A  heteromorphous  variety  of  this  mineral  is  called 
stassfurtite,  because  it  is  found  in  the  salt  mines 
of  Stassfurt.  It  is  used  as  a  source  of  boracic  add 
and  borax.  Hayeeine,  occurring  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  tiza,  occurring  near  Iquique  in  South  Peru,  are 
double  borates  of  caldum  and  sodium  containing 
water  and  traces  of  sulphuric  add  and  chlorine. 
They  are  found  in  small  soft  rounded  lumps,  which, 
when  broken,  present  a  silky  appearance  from  con- 
sisting of  a  mass  of  the  finest  crystalline  threads  in- 
terwoven with  one  another. 

These  compounds  are  derived  from  the  element 
horon^  which  was  discovered  about  the  same  time 
by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard,  and  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  The  separation  was  effected  by  decomposing 
vitrified  boracic  anhydride  with  potassium,  and  puri- 
fying the  resulting  boron  by  waiting  with  water  and 
hydrochloric  add.  Other  methods  have  been  since 
contrived  which  are  more  convenient  and  economical. 
Obtained  by  these  processes,  boron  is  a  dark  brown 
or  green  amorphous  powder,  which  stains  the  skin, 
has  no  taste  or  odour,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  It  does  not  change,  except  in  density,  when 
exposed  even  to  a  white  heat,  provided  it  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  gas  with  which  it  does  not  combine;  but 
if  it  be  heated  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen,  it  bums  more 
or  less  brilliantly,  and  is  converted  into  boradc  anhy- 
dride. It  is  also  acted  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
chemical  reagents,  such  as  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
hydrofluoric  adds,  by  chlorine,  by  alkalies,  alkaline 
salts,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  few  elements  which  com- 
bine direct  with  nitrogen. 

Besides  the  amorphous  boron,  which  coiresponds 
with  the  amorphous  foim  of  carbon,  there  is  another 
which  resembles  the  diamond,  and  is  accordingly 
called  the  adamantine  or  diamond  boron.  Boron  is 
therefore  an  allotropic  substance.  The  diamond  form 
is  prepared  either  by  heating  the  amorphous  boron 
with  aluminium  in  a  crudble  suitably  arranged,  or 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  a  boron  compound  with 
aluminium,  or  with  aluminium  and  carbon.  After 
the  action  is  over,  the  boron  is  found  crystallized  in 
the  aluminium,  from  which  it  is  removed  mechani- 
cally, or  by  dissolving  away  the  alumina  and  other 
impurities  present.  The  diamond  boron,  however,  is 
said  to  contain  small  quantities  of  carbon  (as  diamond) 
and  aluminium,  and  to  owe  its  properties  in  some 
measure  to  their  presence.  Thus  tlu^ee  varieties,  of 
different  colours,  shapes,  and  composition,  have  been 
described,  so  that  it  seems  doubtful  how  far  the  ada- 
mantine is  an  allotropic  condition  of  the  element. 
The  substance,  however,  is  infusible  in  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  blow-pipe,  and  undergoes  only  superficial 
oxidation  when  heated  in  oxygen.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  adds,  and  only  slowly  by  fused  alkalies  and  alka- 
line carbonates  and  sulphates.  It  is  extremely  hard: 
so  hard  that  it  scratches  ruby,  and  its  dust  has  been 
used  for  polishing  diamonds. 

Boron  forms  compounds  with  the  non-metallic 
elements,  of  which  that  with  oxygen  already  de- 
scribed is  the  most  important. 

From  various  considerations,  especially  that  of  its 
allotropy,  boron  has  been  generally  dassed  along 
with  carbon  and  silicon.  It  seems  more  accurate, 
however,  to  put  them  in  separate  groups,  as  the 
chemical  analogies  between  it  and  the  other  two  are 
by  no  means  so  striking  as  was  formerly  supposed. 

BORAGO,  or  Borage,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  nat.  order  BoraginesB,  and  characterized 
by  soft,  mucilaginous,  and  emoUient  properties. 
Borago  ojficinalis  gives  a  coolness  to  beVerages  in 
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which  its  leaves  vre  steeped,  and  from  the  exhilarating 
qualities  which  it  was  erroneously  supposed  to  possess, 
ranked  with  alkanet,  roses,  and  violets  as  one  of  the 
four  cordial  flowers. 

BORAX.    See  Boraoic  Acid. 

BORDA,  Jean  Charles,  an  engineer,  and  after- 
wards a  captain  in  the  French  marine,  famous  for 
his  mathematical  talents,  was  bom  at  Dax,  in  the 
department  of  Landes,  in  1733.  In  1756  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
occupied  himself  in  making  experiments  on  the  resist- 
ance of  fluids,  the  velocity  of  motion,  and  other  topics 
relating  to  dynamical  sdenoe.  In  1767  he  published 
a  dissertation  on  hydraulic  wheels,  and  afterwards 
one  on  the  construction  of  hydraulic  machinery.  In 
1771,  with  Verdun  de  la  Crenne  and  Pingr^,  he  made 
a  voyage  to  America,  to  determine  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  several  coasts,  isles,  ^nd  shoals,  and  to  try 
the  utility  of  several  astronomical  instruments.  In 
1774  he  visited  the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
and  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  American  war  he  was  very  useful  to  the  Count 
d'Estaing  by  his  knowledge  of  navigation.  In  later 
times  he  visited  a  second  time  the  Azores,  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Africa;  but  the 
observations  which  he  made  in  this  voyage  have  not 
been  published.  Borda  was  the  founder  of  the  schools 
of  naval  architecture  in  France.  He  invented  an 
instrument,  of  a  very  small  diameter,  which  measures 
angles  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  which  has 
been  used  in  measuring  the  meridian;  the  reflecting 
circle,  which  has  made  his  name  immortal;  besides 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  inclination  of  the 
compass-needle,  and  many  others.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Institute,  he  became  one  of  its 
members,  and  was  occupied  with  other  men  of  science 
in  framing  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures 
adopted  in  France  under  the  republican  government. 
Among  the  latest  of  his  labours  was  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  discover  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which 
should  vibrate  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  The 
principal  of  his  writings  are  his  Voyage,  published  in 
two  vols,  in  1778,  and  his  Tables  Trigonomdtriques 
D^dmales,  which  have  been  edited  by  Delambre. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1799. 

BORDEAUX,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Gironde,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  about  70  miles  from 
the  sea^  and  284  B.w.  of  Paris.  The  pop.  is  194,241. 
It  is  built  in  a  crescent  form  round  a  bend  of  the 
river,  which  is  lined  with  fine  quays  for  more  than 
3  miles,  and  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  stone  bridge 
of  seventeen  arches,  finished  in  1821  at  a  cost 
of  £260,000.  There  is  another  bridge,  a  fine  iron 
structure,  for  the  railway  from  Paris.  Bordeaux 
consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  being  formed  by  a  wide  and  handsome 
street  which,  commencing  at  the  quay  near  the  centre 
of  the  crescent,  stretches  across  the  city  from  e.  to  w. 
The  old  town,  lying  to  the  8.  of  this  street,  is  mostly 
composed  of  irregular  squares  and  narrow  crooked 
streets;  while  the  new  town  is  laid  out  with  great 
regularity,  and  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  hardly  sur- 
passed by  any  provincial  town  in  Europe.  The  objects 
chiefly  deserving  of  notice  in  the  old  town  are  the 
arch  called  the  Porte  de  Bourgogne  at  the  extremity 
of  the  bridge,  forming  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
town;  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  edifice  built  at 
different  periods;  St.  Michael's  Church,  with  a  lofty 
detached  tower,  and  a  superb  front  of  florid  Gothic; 
the  Church  of  St.  Croix,  a  specimen  of  goi^geous 
Romanesque;  the  bourse  or  exchange,  the  custom- 
house, the  Hotel  de  Ville,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
The  new  town  is  not  so  rich  in  public  buildings.    The 


most  conspicuous  are  the  library  (140,000  vols.), 
the  museum,  and  the  theatre,  a  Grecian  structure, 
regarded  as  the  handsomest  edifice  in  Bordeaux. 
Among  the  beneficent  establishments  the  first  place 
is  due  to  the  grand  hospital  or  infirmary,  which  occu- 
pies the  highest  site  in  the  town  and  is  admirably 
arranged.  Few  cities  are  so  well  supplied  with  ex- 
tensive and  finely-planted  promenades.  Bordeaux 
is  the  seat  of  a  'Court  of  appeal,  of  courts  of  the  first 
instance  and  of  commerce;  and  has  an  academy  of 
sdenoe,  literature,  and  art ;  a  preparatory  school  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy;  a  lyoeum;  a  normal  sdiool 
for  female  teachers;  a  school  of  hydrography  and 
navigation;  a  school  of  painting  and  design;  a  botanic 
garden,  an  observatory,  various  literary  and  scientific 
associations,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
There  are  consuls  resident  here  from  all  the  states  of 
Europe  and  North  and  South  America.  The  position 
of  Bordeaux  gives  it  admirable  facilities  for  trade,  and 
enables  it  to  rank  next  after  Marseilles  and  Havre  in 
respect  of  the  tonnage  employed.  Large  vessels  can 
sail  up  to  the  town,  which  by  railway,  river,  and 
canal  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean,  with 
Spain,  and  with  the  manufacturing  centres  of  France. 
The  chief  exports  are  wine  and  brandy;  drugs,  dyes, 
and  fruits  are  also  largely  exported.  Sugar  and  other 
colonial  produce  and  wood  are  the  chief  imports. 
Ship-building  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry,  and 
there  are  also  sugar-refineries,  woollen  and  cotton 
mills,  potteries,  soap-works,  distilleries,  &c. 

Bordeaux  is  the  Burdigala  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  fifth  century  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Goths, 
and  it  was  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Normans. 
By  the  marriage  of  Eleonor,  daughter  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  Louis  VII.,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  France.  But  in  1152  tiie  princess  was 
repudiated  by  her  husband,  and  married  to  Henry  of 
Anjou,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  England  in  1154, 
as  Henry  II.,  and  transferred  Bordeaux  to  that  crown. 
After  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  carried  John,  king  of  France,  prisoner  to 
Bordeaux,  where  he  resided  eleven  years.  Under 
Charles  VII.,  in  1451,  it  was  restored  again  to  France. 
In  1548  the  dtizens  rebelled  on  account  of  a  tax  on 
salt,  and  the  governor  De  Morems  was  put  to  death, 
for  which  the  constable  of  Montmorency  inflicted  a 
severe  punishment  on  the  dty.  During  the  revolu- 
tion it  was  devastated  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  Gi- 
rondists, by  the  Terrorists,  almost  as  completely  as 
Lyons  and  Marseilles.  Tlie  oppressiveness  of  the 
continental  system  to  the  trade  of  Bordeaux  made 
the  inhabitants  disaffected  to  the  government  of 
Niq)oleon,  so  that  they  were  the  first  to  declare  for 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  March  12, 1814.  The  Roman 
poet  Ausonius  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux.  Montaigne 
and  Montesquieu  were  bom  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  the  latter  lies  buried  there  in  the  church 
of  St.  Bernard.  For  the  wines  of  Bordeaux,  see 
Bordelais  Wines. 

BORDELAIS  WINES.  The  finer  red  wines  of 
the  Bordelais  (country  round  Bordeaux}  are  the  best 
which  France  produces.  They  contain  but  little 
alcohol,  keep  well,  and  even  improve  by  removal. 
As  the  origmal  fermentation  is  complete,  they  are, 
if  judidously  managed,  less  subject  to  disorder  and 
addity  than  the  Burgundy  wines.  None  of  the  very 
best  quality,  however,  is  exported  pure ;  a  bottle  of 
the  b^  Ch&teau-Margaux,  or  Haut-Brion,  is  a  rarity 
hardly  to  be  procured  in  Bordeaux  itself,  at  the 
rate  of  six  or  seven  francs  a  bottle.  For  export,  the 
secondary  growths  of  M^doc  are  mingled  with  the 
rough  Palus.  The  red  wines  of  the  Bordelais  are 
known  in  England  and  North  America  under  the 
name  of  dartt.  They  have  less  aroma  and  spirit^ 
but  more  asttingency  than  the  Burgundy  wines. 
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The  Bordelais  are  the  safest  wines  for  daily  use,  as 
they  are  among  the  most  perfect  of  the  light  wines, 
and  do  not  easily  exdte  intoxication.  They  have 
been  accused  of  producing  the  gout,  but  without 
reason.  Persons  who  drenoh  themselves  with  ma- 
deira^ port,  &c.,  and  indulge  in  an  occasional  debauch 
of  claret,  may,  indeed,  be  visited  in  that  way;  because 
a  transition  from  the  strong,  brandied  wines  to  the 
lighter  is  always  followed  by  a  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs. 

The  principal  vineyards  are  those  of  M^oc,  Graves, 
Palus,  and  Vignes  Blanches;  after  these,  those  of 
Entre-deuz-Mers,  St.  Emilion,  and  the  Boui^geais 
are  the  most  important.  The  first  growth  of  Midoc, 
Graves,  Palus,  and  Vignes  Blanches;  after  these, 
those  of  Entoe-deux-Mers,  St.  Emilion,  and  the  Bour- 
geais,  are  most  important.  The  first  growth  of  M^doc 
are  the  famous  wines  of  Ghftteau-Mai^ux,  Lafitte,  and 
Latour.  The  Lafitte  is  characterized  by  its  silky  soft' 
ness  on  the  palate,  and  a  perfume  partaking  of  violet 
and  raspberry.  The  Latour  is  fuller,  has  more  aroma, 
but  less  softness.  The  Chftteau-Marganx  is  lighter 
than  the  Latour,  and  delicate  like  the  Lafitte,  but  has 
not  so  high  a  flavour.  Of  the  second  growth,  we  may 
mention  the  Rauran  and  the  L^ville.  The  average 
produce  of  the  first  growth  is  100  tonneaux  (of  217 
gallons  each).  The  soil  of  M^oc  is  a  sandy  and 
calcareous  loam.  The  gravelly  lands  {les  Oraves) 
to  the  B.  and  w.  of  Bordeaux  produce  the  Graves. 
The  first  growth  of  the  red  Graves  is  the  Haut-Brion, 
which  rivals  the  first  growth  of  M^doc ;  it  has  more 
colour  and  body,  but  is  inferior  in  aroma  and  taste. 
The  principal  white  Graves  are  St.  Bris  and  Carbon- 
ieux.  The  best  M^oc  ought  to  be  kept  three  or  four 
years  before  removal;  the  Graves  five  or  six.  The 
wines  of  Palus,  which  is  a  bed  of  rich  alluvial  deposits, 
are  inferior  to  the  preceding;  they  are  stronger  and 
more  deeply  coloured  than  those  of  M^oc.  Being 
hard  and  rough,  they  are  improved  by  a  voyage,  and 
are  principally  sent  to  the  East  Indies  and  America 
as  rins  de  cargaUon,  or  are  mixed  with  M^doc  which 
is  intended  for  exportation.  By  the  voyage  they 
1:)ecome  more  light  and  delicate,  but  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  growths  of  M^doc  and  the  Graves. 
The  best  are  Queyries  and  Mont  Ferrand.  The  for- 
mer are  deeply  coloured,  and  have  much  body.  Age 
«rives  them  an  agreeable  aroma,  resembling  that  of  a 
raspberry. 

Among  the  white  Bordelais  wines,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  the  finest  growths  are  Sautemes» 
Preignac,  Barsac,  and  Bommes.  Martillac  and  St. 
M^dard  are  of  a  good  quality,  and  have  lightness  and 
body.  Dariste,  formerly  I)ulamon,  is  equal  to  St. 
Bris  and  Carbonieux.  Among  other  red  wines  are 
the  BouigeaiB,  which  are  of  a  fine  colour,  and  acquire 
by  age  lightness  and  an  agreeable  almond  aroma :  of 
all  the  Bordelais  wines  they  most  resemble  the  Bur- 
^^undy  wines.  The  first  growths  are  Debosquet, 
Chflteau-Kousset,  Tajac,  and  Falfax.  The  Bourgeais 
wines  were  formerly  preferred  to  Mddoc.  The  wines 
of  St.  Emilion  have  been  much  esteemed.  The 
Pronsac  and  Canon  are  the  best.  Those  of  Entre- 
dcux-Mers  become  agreeable  with  age.  The  vina  des 
CUcM  are  good  vin$  ordindires;  they  are  generally 
femut  and  hard,  and  improve  by  age.  The  best  are 
those  of  Bassens  and  Cenon.  See  Henderson's  His- 
tory of  Ancient  and  Modem  Wines. 

BORDENTOWN  is  a  pleasant  town  in  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  E.  side  of  the  Delaware,  26  miles  N.E.  of 
Philadelphia.  It  has  several  large  foundries  and 
other  extensive  manufacturing  eHtablishments.  It 
was  some  time  the  residence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
ex-tdng  of  Spain.    Pop.  6041. 

BORDONE,  Pabxs,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  bom  at  Treviso  in  1500;  died  in 


1570.  Under  Titian  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
painting.  The  execution  of  many  works  for  his 
native  city  and  for  Venice  ^read  his  fame  as  far  as 
France,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  king.  The 
galleries  of  Dresden  and  Vienna  possess  several  of 
his  pieces.  His  most  famous  picture  is  the  Old 
Grondolier  Presenting  a  Ring  to  the  Doge;  it  is 
painted  in  oil,  and  now  to  be  seen  at  Venice. 

BORE,  a  name  probably  of  Indian  origin,  and 
used  to  designate  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
which  occurs  in  some  rivers  in  spring-tides.  At  such 
times  as  the  tide  advances  the  water  is  suddenly 
thrown  in  as  if  in  a  mass,  and  then  pursues  its  course 
up  the  river,  and  in  opposition  to  the  current^  pre- 
senting a  volume  of  water  moving  with  great  rapidity 
and  resistless  force,  and  with  a  height  varying  from 
2  or  8  feet,  as  in  the  Severn,  Trent,  Solway,  and 
Dee,  to  more  than  12  feet  in  the  Brahmapootra^ 
The  drcumstanoes  in  which  the  bore  occurs  afford 
an  easy  explanation  of  its  cause,  and  show  that  it  is 
produced  by  the  disproportion  between  the  volume 
of  the  tidal  wave  and  the  receiving  power  of  the 
rivers  into  which  it  is  thrown. 

BOREAS,  the  north  wind,  worshipped  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  deity;  residing  in  Thrace,  and  repre- 
sented with  wings,  which,  as  well  as  his  hair  and 
beard,  were  full  al  flakes  of  snow ;  instead  of  feet  he 
had  tiie  tails  of  serpents,  and  with  the  train  of  his 
garment  he  stirred  up  clouds  of  dust.  Boreas  was 
the  son  of  Astrseus  and  of  Eos.  When  Apollo  and 
his  favourite  Hy adnthus  were  once  playing  at  quoits, 
he  blew  the  quoit  of  the  former,  of  whom  he  was 
jealous,  upon  tiie  head  of  the  youth,  who  was  killed 
by  the  blow.  By  Oreithyia^  daughter  of  Erechtheus 
of  Athens,  he  was  father  of  Cleopatra^  Chione,  Calais, 
and  Zetes.  The  last  two  partook  in  the  Ai^nautic 
expedition. 

BORELLI,  GiovAimi  Alfonso,  bom  at  Naples 
in  1608,  after  studying  medicine,  both  practised  and 
professed  it  at  various  places,  but  particularly  at 
Pisa  and  Florence,  and  distinguished  himself  as  the 
leader  of  those  who  have  been  called  mathematical 
physicians,  from  regarding  the  human  body  as  a  kind 
of  hydraulic  machine,  and  then  attempting  to  explain 
all  its  motions  and  functions  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  mathematics.  He  died  at  Rome  Dec. 
31, 1679.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  very  original 
and  inventive  powers,  and  made  various  discoveries, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  an  apparatus 
apparently  of  the  nature  of  a  diving-bell,  by  which 
persons  could  descmd  into  the  wator,  remain  in  it 
and  move  about  or  rise  and  sink  at  pleasure,  and  of 
a  boat  by  which  two  or  more  persons  might  row 
themselves  beneath  the  water  in  any  direction.  His 
works  discuss  many  important  subjects  in  medicine, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy;  but  the  great  work  on 
which  his  fame  rests,  though  not  publuhed  till  alter 
his  death,  is  entitled  De  Motu  Animalium,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  mere  animal  mechanics  properly  so 
called,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction ;  but  when 
he  attempts  to  apply  his  mathematical  principles  to 
the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  other  viscera, 
he  falls  into  egregious  blimders,  and  stumbles  at  every 
step. 

BORGHESE,  a  Roman  family,  which  derives  its 
origin  from  Sienna,  and  which  held  the  highest  offices 
in  this  republic  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Pope  Paul  v.,  who  belonged  to  this  family, 
and  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1605,  loaded  his  re- 
lations with  honours  and  riches,  in  1607  he  ap- 
pointed his  brother,  Francesco  Borghese,  leader  of 
the  troops  sent  against  Venice  to  maintain  the  paipal 
claims;  bestowed  the  principality  of  Snlmone  on 
Marco  Antonio  Borghese,  the  son  of  his  brother  Gio- 
vanni Battista ;  granted  him  a  considerable  zevmuke. 
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and  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  a  grandee  of 
Spain.  Another  of  his  nephews,  Scipione  Caffar- 
eUi,  he  created  cardinal,  and  made  hhn  adopt  the 
name  of  Boighese.  From  Marco  Antonio  Boighese, 
prince  of  Snhnone,  is  descended  this  rich  fanuly  of 
Boighese. 

BOBGHESE,  Camillo  Philip  Louis,  formerly 
Duke  of  Gnafftalla,  Prince  of  France,  &c.,  was  bom 
in  1775  at  Bome ;  died  at  Florence  April  10,  1832. 
When  the  French  invaded  Italy  he  entered  their  ser- 
vice, and  showed  great  attaclunent  to  the  cause  of 
France,  in  partionlar  to  General  Bonaparte.  In  1 804 
he  became  a  French  prince,  and  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  against  Austria  in  1805,  commander  of  a  squad- 
ron of  the  imperial  guard,  After  its  termination  his 
wife  received  the  duchy  of  GuastaUa,  and  he  was 
created  Duke  of  GuastaUa.  After  having  served  in 
1806  in  the  campaign  against  the  Prussians  and 
Russians,  and  after  £bving  been  sent  to  Warsaw  to 
prepare  the  Poles  for  a  revolt,  the  emperor  appointed 
him  governor-general  of  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Turin,  and  became  very 
popular  among  the  Piedmontese.  After  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon  he  broke  up  all  connection  with  the 
Bonaparte  family,  and  separated  from  his  wife.  The 
prince  sold  to  the  French  government  for  the  sum  of 
8,000,000  francs  322  works  of  art  which  ornamented 
the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Villa  JSorghese.  Among  them  were  several  mas- 
ter-pieces :  for  example,  the  Boighese  Gladiator,  the 
Hermaphrodite,  the  Silenua,  &e  Dying  Seneca^ 
Amor  and  Psyche.  Bonaparte  provided  for  the 
payment  out  of  the  nationu  domains  in  Piedmont, 
which  the  King  of  Sardinia  confiscated  in  1815;  at 
the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  the  second  invasion 
of  France,  the  prince  received  back  part  of  these 
treasures  of  art.  In  1818  he  sold  Lucedio,  in  Savoy, 
for  3,000,000  livres.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  he 
possessed  the  principalities  Sulmone  and  Rosano.  He 
was  one  of  the  richest  Italian  princes. 

BORGHESE,  Majuz  Pauldob,  Princess,  the 
beautiful  sister  of  Napoleon,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio 
October  20, 1780.  When  the  English  occupied  Cor- 
aica  in.  1793  she  went  to  Marseilles,  where  she  was 
on  the  point  of  marrying  Fr^ron,  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  son  of  that  critic  whom  Voltaire 
made  famous,  when  another  lady  laid  daim  to  his 
hand.  The  beautiful  Pauline  was  then  intended  for 
General  Ihiphot,  who  was  afterwards  murdered  at 
Rome  in  December,  1797;  but  she  bestowed  her 
hand  from  choice  on  General  Lederc,  then  at  Milan, 
who  had  been  in  1795  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  a 
division  at  Marseilles,  and  had  there  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  When  Leclerc  was  sent  to  St.  Domingo 
with  the  rank  of  captain-general,  Napoleon  ordered 
her  to  accompany  her  husband  with  her  son. 
She  embarked  in  December,  1801,  at  Brest,  and  waa 
called  by  the  poets  of  the  fleet,  the  Oalaiea  of  the 
Qreekg,  the  Ventu  Marina,  Her  statue^  in  marble, 
as  Venus,  was  made  by  Ganova  at  Rome — a  success- 
ful image  of  the  goddess  of  beauty.  She  was  no  less 
courageous  than  beautiful,  for  when  the  negroes 
under  Ghristophe  stormed  Cape  Francois,  where  she 
resided,  and  Lederc,  who  could  no  longer  resist  the 
assailants,  ord^ied  his  lady  and  child  to  be  carried 
un  shipboard,  she  yielded  only  to  force.  After  the 
death  of  her  husbuid,  November  23, 1802,  she  mar- 
ried at  Morfontaine,  in  1803,  the  Prince  Camillo 
Borghese.  Her  son  died  at  Rome  soon  after.  With 
Napoleon,  who  loved  her  tenderly,  she  had  many 
disputes  and  as  many  reconciliations,  for  she  would 
not  always  follow  the  ci^rices  of  his  policy.  Yet 
even  the  proud  style  in  which  she  demanded  what 
her  brothexB  bagged  made  her  the  more  attractive  to 


her  brother.  Once,  however,  when  she  forgot  her- 
self towards  the  empress,  whom  she  never  liked,  she 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  court  She  was  yet  in  dis- 
grace at  Nice  when  Napoleon  resigned  his  crown  in 
1814,  upon  which  occasion  she  immediatdy  acted  aa 
a  tender  sister.  Tnstead  of  remaining  at  her  palace 
in  Rome,  she  set  out  for  Elba  to  join  her  brother, 
and  acted  the  part  of  mediatrix  between  him  and  the 
other  membera  of  his  family.  When  Napoleon 
landed  in  France  she  went  to  Naples  to  see  her  sister 
Caroline,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Rome.  Before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  she  placed  all  her  diamonds, 
which  were  of  great  value,  at  the  disposal  of  her 
brother.  They  were  in  his  carriage,  which  was  taken 
in  that  battle,  and  was  shown  publidy  at  London. 
He  intended  to  have  returned  them  to  her.  She 
lived  afterwards  separated  from  her  husband  at 
Rome,  where  she  occupied  part  of  the  palace  Bor- 
ghese, and  where  she  possessed,  from  1816,  the  Villa 
Soaarra.  Her  house,  in  which  taste  and  love  of  the 
fine  arts  prevailed,  was  the  centre  of  the  most  splen- 
did sodety  at  Rome.  She  often  saw  her  mother,  her 
brothers  Luden  and  Louis,  and  her*unde  Fesch. 
When  she  heard  of  the  sickness  of  her  brother  Na- 
poleon, she  repeatedly  requested  permission  to  go  to 
him  at  St.  Hdena.  She  finally  obtained  her  request, 
but  the  news  of  his  death  arrived  immediately  after. 
She  died  June  9,  1825,  at  Florence.  She  left  many 
legades,  and  a  donation,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
enable  two  young  men  of  Ajacdo  to  study  medicine 
and  BUiigery.  The  rest  of  her  property  she  left  to  her 
brothers,  the  Count  of  St.  Leu  and  the  Prince  of  Mont- 
fort.  Her  whole  property  amounted  to  2,000,000 
francs. 

BORGIA,  Cesare,  the  natural  son  of  an  ecclesi- 
astic, who  afterwards  became  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
and  of  a  Roman  lady  named  Vanozza.  At  a  time 
when  the  court  of  Rome  was  a  school  of  falsehood 
and  licentiousness,  and  compacts  and  oaths  afforded 
no  security,  he  reduced  crime  to  a  system.  Other 
princes  have  shed  more  blood,  have  exerdsed  more 
atrodous  cruelty,  but  his  name  is  stigmatized  with 
the  greatest  infamy;  fot  with  Borgia  all  was  calcu- 
lated with  cool  rejection.  He  profaned  whatever 
was  most  holy  for  the  attainment  of  his  purposes. 
His  father,  who  had  become  pope  in  1492,  invested 
him  with  the  purple.  When  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  made  his  entry  into  Rome  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  treat  with  him,  and  delivered  Cesare 
Botgia  into  his  hands  as  a  hostage,  who  esca])ed, 
however,  a  few  days  after  from  the  camp  of  the  king. 
In  1497  Alexander  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Benevento, 
together  with  the  counties  of  Teiracina  and  Ponte- 
corvo,  on  his  ddest  son,  who  had  already  recdved 
from  the  King  of  Spain  tiie  duchy  of  Gandia.  Cesare 
became  jealous  of  his  elevation,  and  when  the  Duke 
of  Gandia  was  murdered,  a  week  after  his  investi- 
ture, public  opinion  accused  his  brother  Cesare  of 
the  deed.  His  father  permitted  him  to  lay  aside  the 
purple,  and  devote  hiniself  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  sent  him  to  France  to  carry  to  Louis  XII.  the 
bull  for  divorce  and  dispensation  for  marriage  which 
he  had  long  desired  to  obtam.  Louis  rewarded 
Boigia  for  the  compliance  of  his  father  with  the 
duchy  of  Valentinois,  a  body-guard  of  100  men,  and 
20,000  livres  a  year,  and  promised  to  aid  him  in  his 
projects  of  conquest.  In  1499  Cesare  married  a 
daughter  of  King  John  of  Navarre,  and  accompanied 
Louis  XIL  to  Italy.  He  first  undertook  the  con- 
quest of  Romagna,  expcdled  the  lawful  possessors  of 
tiie  land,  caused  them  to  be  treacherously  murdered, 
and  himself  to  be  appointed  by  his  father  Duke  of 
Romagna,  in  1501.  In  the  same  year  he  wrested 
the  prindpality  of  Piombino  from  tfaoopo  d'Apiano. 
He  also  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  moke  him- 
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self  Duke  of  Bolpg^  and  Florence.  In  1502  he 
announced  that  he  was  about  to  attack  Camerino, 
and  demanded  for  that  purpose  soldiers  and  artillery 
from  Guidobaldo  of  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino. 
Camerino  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Giulio  di  Barona, 
the  lord  of  the  city,  with  both  his  sons,  was  strangled 
at  the  command  of  Borgia.  This  fate  he  prepared 
for  all  whom  he  had  robbed.  Those  who  did  not  fall 
into  his  hands  he  pursued  with  poison  or  the  dagger. 
Meanwhile  all  the  petty  princes  had  united,  and 
collected  the  soldiery  for  their  defence;  but  Cesare 
Borgia  terrified  some  by  means  of  3000  Swiss,  whom 
he  called  to  Italy,  and  gained  over  others  by  advan- 
tageous offers.  Thus  he  dissolved  their  alliance, 
seized  their  lands,  and  saw  no  further  obstacle  to  his 
being  made,  by  his  father,  King  of  Romagna^  of  the 
March,  and  of  Umbria,  when  Alexander  VI.  died, 
Aug.  17,  1503.  At  the  same  time  Cesare  Borgia 
was  attacked  by  a  severe  disease,  at  a  moment  whesn. 
his  whole  activity  and  presence  of  mind  were  needed. 
He  found  means,  indeed,  to  get  the  treasures  of  his 
father  into  his  possession,  assembled  his  troops  in 
Rome,  and  formed  a  closer  alliance  with  France;  but 
enemies  rose  against  him  on  all  sides,  one  of  the 
most  bitter  of  whom  was  the  new  pope,  Julius  II. 
Borgia  was  arrested  and  carried  to  Spain,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years  in  prison.  He  at  length 
made  his  escape  to  his  brother-in-law  the  King  of 
Navarre,  went  with  him  to  the  war  against  Castile, 
and  was  killed  by  a  shot  before  the  castle  of  Yianay 
March  12,  1507. 

BORGIA,  LucREZLA,  daughter  of  the  infamous 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  sister  of  Cesare  Borgia, 
when  a  mere  child  was  betrothed  to  a  gentleman  of 
Aragon,  but  her  father,  on  attaining  the  popedom, 
thought  the  match  beneath  her,  and  made  no  scruple 
of  breaking  the  former  engagement,  and  marrymg 
her  to  Giovanni  Sforzai,  lord  of  Pesaro.  After  she 
had  lived  with  him  for  four  years,  Alexander,  pre- 
tending to  have  discovered  a  cause  of  nullity,  dis- 
solved the  marriage,  and  gave  her  to  Alphonaot  duke 
of  Bisceglie,  natural  son  of  Alphonso  II.  of  Aragon. 
Two  years  after  this  new  husband  was  assassinated 
by  the  hired  ruffians  of  Cesare  Borgia.  Lucrozia, 
though  she  had  three  husbands,  was  now  for  the  first 
time  a  widow;  but  not  choosing  to  remain  so,  was, 
within  the  course  of  a  year,  married  to  Alfjionso 
d'Este,  son  of  Ercole,  duke  of  FerranL  Here  she 
appears  to  have  conducted  herself  more  creditably 
than  before,  and  became  a  liberal  patroness  of  poets, 
who  endeavoured  to  repay  her  benefactions  by  laud- 
ing her  as  the  pattern  of  every  virtue.  It  is  very 
doubtful  how  far  such  eulogiums  can  outweigh  the 
historical  evidence  which  has  been  brought  to  prove 
her  guilty  of  every  species  of  enormous  crime;  but 
Roscoe,  the  historian  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  and  Pope 
Leo  X.,  has  endeavoured  to  dear  her  reputation  from 
the  stains  which  have  been  cast  on  it  She  died  at 
Ferrara  in  1523. 

BORGIA,  Stefako,  Cabdinal,  bom  at  Veletri  in 
1731,  was  brou^t  up  by  his  uncle,  Alexander  Borgia, 
archbishop  of  Fermo,  and  in  1750,  on  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Etruscan  Academy  of  Cortona,  com- 
menced at  Veletri  to  form  a  museum,  which  has 
since  become  one  of  the  richest  private  collections  in 
existence.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  by  Benedict 
XIV.  governor  of  Benevento,  and  in  1770  he  became 
secretary  to  the  College  of  Propaganda,  which  brought 
him  into  immediate  relation  with  missionaries  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  enabled  him,  at  comparatively 
little  expense,  to  enrich  his  museimi  with  MSS., 
coins,  statues,  idols,  and  all  the  other  rarities  which 
each  country  possessed.  In  1789  Pius  VI.  made  him 
a  cardinal,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed  him 
inspector-general  of  the  foundling  hospital,  into  which, 


if  such  an  institution  can  be  deemed  either  worthy 
or  capable  of  improvement,  he  introduced  extensive 
reforms.  In  1797  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  had 
broken  out  in  France  extended  itself  to  Rome,  and 
the  pope,  as  the  best  means  of  counteracting  it,  gave 
all  his  confidence  to  Borgia^  and  installed  him  as 
dictator.  The  situation  was  extremely  difficult,  but 
he  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  trust,  and  gained 
such  ascendency  over  the  public  mind  that  tran- 
quillity and  good  order  remained  uninterrupted  till 
1798.  By  tlus  time  the  French  were  at  the  gates, 
and  the  popular  party,  becoming  dominant,  estab- 
lished a  republi&  The  pope  was  compelled  to  depart, 
and  Cardinal  Borgia,  at  first  arrested,  was  ordered, 
on  obtaining  his  UberW,  to  quit  the  Papal  States. 
After  disftmTMvrking  at  Leghorn  he  repaired  to  Venice 
and  Padua,  and  continued  regularly  to  discharge  his 
functions  in  connection  with  the  Propaganda  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  them.  He  returned 
to  Rome  with  the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  who  treated 
him  with  the  same  confidence  as  his  predecessor. 
Afterwards,  when  Pius  VII.  was  carried  off  to  France, 
Borgia  was  ordered  to  accompany  him,  and  he  accord- 
ingly set  out,  but  had  only  reached  Lyon  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  serious  illness,  and  died  in  1804. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  antiquarian  and  his- 
torical works,  and  deserves  honourable  mention  for 
his  liberal  patronage  of  arts  and  artists. 

BORGOGNONE,  Jacopo  Cortesi,  bom  in  1621 
at  St.  Hippolite  in  Burgundy,  studied  painting  under 
his  father,  but  enlisted  in  the  anny,  and  remained  in 
it  for  three  years.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his  art, 
and  went  to  Bologna^  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Guide,  and  be<»me  an  inmate  in  his  house,  where 
he  made  good  use  of  the  valuable  opportunities  of 
improvement  thus  afforded  him.  After  realizing  an 
independence  he  visited  his  native  place.  He,  how- 
ever, returned  again  to  Italy,  and  after  painting  with 
much  sucoess  resolved  to  become  a  Jesuit.  He  was 
accordingly  admitted  into  the  order  at  Rome  in  1655, 
but  he  appears  to  have  painted  as  diligently  as  ever. 
He  died  in  1676.  He  is  remarkable  for  freedom 
of  design,  and  the  vividness  with  which  his  pictures 
bring  tiie  subjects  which  they  represent  before  the 
mind.  In  his  battie-field,  for  instance,  the  spectator 
not  only  sees  the  scene,  but  almost  imagines  himself 
in  the  very  heart  of  it,  hearing  the  cries  and  shrieks 
and  the  roaring  of  the  artillery. 

BORING  is  a  species  of  dixnilar  cutting,  in  which 
a  cylindrical  portion  of  a  substance  is  gradually 
removed.  When  tubes  of  metal  are  to  be  formed  a 
cast  is,  in  some  cases,  made  in  solid  metal,  and  the 
whole  of  the  bore  is  produced  by  the  boring  machine: 
in  others  the  cast  is  made  hollow  at  first,  and  the 
borer  is  only  used  to  give  uniformity  and  finish  to 
the  inside  of  the  tube.  In  boring  cannon  sometimes 
the  tool  is  made  to  revolve  while  the  cannon  is  at 
rest,  and  sometimes  the  cannon  is  made  to  revolve 
while  the  tool  is  at  rest.  By  the  latter  arrangement 
the  bore  is  said  to  be  formed  with  more  accuracy  than 
by  the  other  method  of  putting  the  borer  in  motion. 
The  tool  is  kept  pressed  against  the  cannon  by  a 
regular  force.  Cylinders  of  steam-engines  are  cast 
hollow,  and  afterwards  bored;  but  in  this  case  the 
borer  revolves,  and  the  cylinder  remains  at  rest. 
In  either  case  the  axis  of  the  borer  and  that  of  the 
cylindrical  material  should  coincide;  for  otherwise, 
if  the  borer  revolve,  it  will  perforate  obliquely;  if 
the  material  revolve,  the  perforation  will  be  conicaL 
In  some  of  the  more  recent  cylinder-boring  machines 
the  cylinder  is  kept  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
which  seems  to  insure  more  accuracy  than  by  the 
ordinary  method.  The  instruments  used  are  gimlets, 
augers,  centre-bits,  drills,  &c.  Drills  are  made  to 
turn  rapidly,  either  in  one  direction  by  means  of  » 
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lathe-wheel  and  pulley,  or  alternately  in  opposite 
directions  by  a  spiral  oord,  which  coils  and  uncoils 
itself  suoceaaively  upon  the  drill,  and  is  aided  by  a 
weight  or  fly.    See  Gaknok  and  Minino. 

BORLASE,  William,  bom  at  Pendeen,  near  St. 
Just^  in  Cornwall,  in  1696,  studied  at  Oxford,  entered 
into  orders,  and  became  successively  rector  of  Ludgvan 
and  vicar  of  St.  Just  The  richness  of  Comwtdl  in 
mineral  products  and  antiquities  gave  a  direction  to 
his  studies,  and  he  began  making  collections  with  the 
view  of  afterwards  giving  a  description  of  his  native 
county.  In  1750  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  to  which  he  had  communicated  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  spars  and  crystals  of  the  Cornish 
mines,  and  for  many  years  after  he  continued  to 
write  in  its  Transactions.  In  1754  he  published  his 
Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  and  in  1758  he  completed 
the  work  by  publishing  his  Natural  History  of  Com- 
walL  He  died  in  1772.  He  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  and  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  Pope,  whom  he  furnished 
with  materials  for  his  grotto  at  Twickenham.  I>r. 
Borlase's  name,  formed  out  of  crystals,  is  still  to  be 
seen  there. 

BORNEO,  corrupted  by  the  Portuguese  from 
Brunt  or  Bumi,  that  is^  country,  called  by  the  natives 
Tanah  Kalamaniin^  or  PuUi  Kalamantinf  and  like- 
wise Dahah-Waruniy  is,  with  exception  of  Australia, 
the  largest  island  in  the  world.  On  the  s.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Java  Sea ;  on  the  x.  by  the  Strait 
of  Macassar  and  the  Sea  of  Celebes;  on  the  N. 
by  the  Sooloo  Sea^  and  by  the  China  Sea  on  the  w. 
and  N.w.  Its  circumference  is  about  8000,  its 
greatest  length  780,  and  its  greatest  breadth  690 
miles ;  area  estimated  at  275,000  to  286,000  square 
miles.  In  former  times  only  the  coasts  were  known 
to  Europeans,  but  of  late  years  part  of  the  interior 
has  been  explored  by  various  travellers,  of  whom 
Midler,  Yon  Xessel,  St.  John,  and  Wallace  may  be 
named.  The  rax^  of  mountains  of  the  crystalline 
formation  on  the  K.E.  coast,  which  terminates  in  the 
Kini-Balu,  extends  probably  through  the  whole 
island.  In  regard  to  the  rivers,  we  have  only  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  lower  part  of  their  course. 
Among  the*  lakes  which  have  been  discovered  are 
Sumbah  and  Seriang,  in  the  8.w.  of  the  island ;  the 
existence  of  Lake  Kini-Balu,  near  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  is  doubtful.  In  the  districts  on  the 
coast  the  climate  is  hot  and  damp,  and  therefore  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  Europeans,  producing  dysentery, 
intermittent  fever,  small-pox,  and  cholera.  The 
rainy  season  lasts,  on  the  w.  coast,  from  November 
to  May,  and  the  thermometer,  in  the  B.,  ranges 
from  82"  to  93"  Fahr.  Borneo  contains  immense 
forests  of  iron-wood,  teak,  and  other  trees,  besides 
producing  various  dye-woods,  nutmegs;  camphor, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  ginger,  rice,  cotton,  bamboos,  &c. 
Its  fauna  is  likewise  considerable,  comprising  ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  leopards,  bears,  tigers,  ounces, 
buffaloes,  deer,  and  monkeys,  likewise  horses,  swine, 
goats,  sheep,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals — 
among  the  birds,  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  parrots, 
owls,  birds  of  paradise,  flamingoes,  and  peacocks. 
There  are  also  snakes,  lizards,  tortoises,  bees,  silk- 
worms, &c.  The  mineral  productions  consist  of  gold, 
antimony,  iron,  tin,  and  zinc  in  the  interior  and  west, 
besides  crystals  and  diamonds.  The  population  is 
stated  at  about  3,000,000,  probably  an  overestimate. 
They  are  divided  into  Malays,  Dyaks,  Papuans, 
Chinese,  and  Bugis,  and  there  are  also  a  few  Javanese, 
Hindoos,  and  Arabs.  The  Malays,  the  predominating 
and  most  cultivated  race  on  tiie  sea-coast,  possess 
great  hardihood,  but  are  extremely  dangerous  from 
tiieir  covetous  and  vindictive  disposition.   The  Dyaks, 

dwelling  more  towards  the  interior,  were  unquestion- 
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ably  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  are  a 
finely-formed  raoe,  of  a  yellow  complexion,  but  savage 
and  crueL  The  Papuans,  or  Negritos,  are  likewise 
probably  aborigines,  and  occupy  the  most  inaccessible 
forests  and  retreats,  living  in  caves  and  on  trees. 
The  emigrant  Chinese,  numbering  about  250,000, 
devote  themselves  to  trade  and  mining.  Lastiy,  the 
Bugis,  chiefly  emigrants  from  Celebes,  live  among  the 
Dyaks,  and  have  become  rich  and  powerful  by  com- 
merce, and  stUl  more  by  piracy. 

It  U  only,  the  land  on  the  coast  which  is  well  culti- 
vated. Trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bugis,  and  ex- 
ports in  those  of  the  Malays,  the  Dutdi,  and  the 
British,  who,  along  with  the  Malays  and  Chinese, 
import  opium,  tea,  and  various  manufactures.  The 
south-western,  southern,  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
island,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  are  possessed 
by  the  Dutch,  under  whom  are  a  number  of  semi- 
independent  princes.  Among  the  native  sovereignties 
may  be  mentioned  the  Kingdom  of  Sambas,  on  the 
w.  coast,  the  sultan  of  which  has  several  rajahs  under 
him ;  and  on  the  s.  coast  the  Kingdom  of  Banjer- 
massing,  with  the  town  of  Banjermassing,  contain- 
ing a  pop.  of  80,000,  and  having  a  considerable  trade. 
On  the  v.\f.  coast  is  the  Malay  kingdom  of  Borneo  or 
Bruni,  sometimes  called  Borneo  Proper,  over  which  the 
Dutch  do  not  claim  jurisdiction.  Its  chief  town  is 
Bruni  or  Borneo,  on  the  river'  of  the  same  name,  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  principally  with  Singa- 
pore, and  the  residence  of  the  sidtan.  In  former 
times,  the  Kingdom  of  Borneo  appears  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  island  and  a  part  of  the  Philippines, 
and  its  monarchs  are  said  to  have  been  of  Chinese 
origin.  The  Portuguese,  who  visited  Borneo  as  early 
as  1518,  were  first  allowed  to  settle  at  Banjermassing 
in  1690,  from  which,  however,  they  were  soon  ex- 
pelled. The  Dutch  alone  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
oonmierdal  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Banjermassing, 
and  in  1643  erected  a  fort  and  a  factory  at  the 
village  of  Tatis;  a  second,  in  1778,  at  Pontianak, 
and  several  others  subsequentiy.  In  1702  and  1774 
the  British  attempted  to  form  settlements  in  Borneo, 
but  without  success.  There  is  now,  however,  a  state 
under  English  rule  (tiiough  not  under  the  British 
crown)  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  island,  namely,  Sara- 
wak, founded  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  while  Labuan, 
an  island  off  the  N.w.  coast,  is  a  British  colony. 
In  1857  an  insurrection  of  the  Chinese,  accompanied 
with  great  atrocities,  broke  out  in  the  British  settle- 
ment of  Sarawak,  but  was  promptly  suppressed  by 
Sir  James  Brooke,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dyaks 
and  Malays. 

BORNHOLM,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
nearly  surrounded  with  rocks ;  Ion.  15"  E. ;  lat.  55" 
10'  N. ;  pop.  29,300;  about  24  miles  long,  and 
16  broad.  It  is  stony  but  fertile;  yields  oats  and 
butter;  has  excellent  pastures;  and  also  mines  of 
coal,  marble  quarries,  and  fisheries.  The  island  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  rock-crystals. 

BORNOU,  a  kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  lying  be- 
tween 10"  and  15"  N.  lat.,  and  12"  and  16"  30'  B.  Ion., 
is  bounded  N.  by  Kanem  and  the  Desert,  B.  by  Lake 
Tchad,  8.  by  Mandara,  and  w.  by  Soudan.  From 
March  to  July  the  heat  is  extreme,  the  thermometer 
rising  to  107  ,  and  rarely  falling  below  86"  Fahr. : 
during  this  time  scorching  winds  from  the  B.  pre- 
vail. As  in  other  tropical  countries,  the  seasons  are 
divided  into  the  dry  and  rainy :  the  latter  continues 
from  March  to  October,  when  the  air  becomes  milder 
and  fresher.  The  country  is  populous,  containing 
thirteen  principal  towns.  These  are  generally  large 
and  well  built,  with  walls  40  feet  high,  and  about 
20  feet  thick.  The  houses  consist  of  several 
courtyards,  with  apartments  for  slaves,  habitations 
for  tiie  different  wives,  and  several  turrets  con« 
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nected  by  terraces,  forming  the  apartments  of  the 
owner.  The  Bomou  people,  or  Kanowry,  have  negro 
features;  they  are  peaceable  and  quiet,  but  cow- 
ardly, and  addicted  to  pilfering.  The  govern- 
ment is  an  absolute  monazt^y,  and  the  king  can,  at 
any  time,  muster  a  weU-equipped  army  of  15,000  or 
20,000  men,  mostly  cavalry,  armed  with  sabre,  pike, 
and  bow.  The  speannen  from  Kanem,  on  the  v. 
side  of  Lake  Tchad,  constitute  a  favourite  body.  The 
chiefs  wear  jackets  of  chain  armour,  cuirasses,  or  coats 
of  maiL  Indian-corn,  cotton,  and  indigo,  are  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  the  soiL  Very  few 
fruits  or  vegetables  are  raised,  and  agriculture  is  in 
a  wretched  state.  The  domestic  aniinals  are  asses, 
camels,  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  cows,  and  innu- 
merable herds  of  oxen.  I^ons,  panthers,  leopards, 
hyenas,  jackals,  elephants  (in  herds  of  60  to  400),  and 
buffaloes  crowd  the  forests.  The  crocodile  and  hip- 
popotamus are  considered  a  luxury.  The  'ostrich, 
I)elican,  crane,  and  guinea-fowl  abound.  Civet  cats 
are  also  numerous,  and  form  the  source  of  consider- 
able traffic.  The  air  is  filled  with  locusts,  which  are 
devoured  by  the  natives,  both  roasted  and  boiled,  and 
formed  into  balls  of  a  sort  of  paste.  The  mineral 
productions  are  unimportant.  The  principal  return 
which  the  Moorish  merchants  obtain  for  their  goods 
is  slaves.  The  currency  of  the  country  consists  of 
strips  of  cotton,  about  3  inches  wide  and  1  yard 
long,  called  gubbuk, 

BORODINO,  Battle  of  (called  by  the  French 
hcOtU  of  the  Moiicwa),  gained  by  Napoleon,  September 
7,  1812,  over  the  Russians  under  Kutusoff,  who  had 
taken  tiie  command  August  29.  The  Russian  com- 
mander took  his  position,  September  1,  at  Borodino^ 
with  the  purpose  of  defending  Moscow  against  the 
advancing  enemy.  The  Russians  occupied  a  gentle 
rising  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kaluga,  from  the  con- 
fluence of  that  river  with  the  Moakwa  to  the  wood 
through  which  the  Kaluga  road  passes :  their  right 
wing  was  covered  by  the  village  of  Borodino,  situated 
on  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kaluga :  2000 
paces  to  the  left,  in  the  rear,  was  a  large  redoubt. 
The  left  rested  on  a  wood  at  the  village  of  ^minovska, 
and  was  covered  by  works  thrown  up  in  front,  and 
connected  with  the  oentre  by  a  redoubt.  The  centre 
was  covered  by  a  ruined  villaga  Works  were  also 
thrown  up  to  cover  different  parti  of  the  position. 
Barclay  de  Tolly  commanded  on  the  right,  B^nigsen 
in  the  oentre,  and  Bagration  on  the  left.  On  the 
5th  Niqwleon,  having  reconnoitred  the  Russian  posi- 
tion, took  possession  of  the  redoubt  in  front  of  the 
left  wing,  previous  to  a  general  attack.  The  attack 
began  early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The 
!Frencfa,  after  maVing  an  impression  with  their  artil- 
lery and  musketry,  marched  forward  to  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  particular  points.  Success  was  most  doubt- 
ful in  the  centre,  where  the  Russians  at  one  time 
recovered  the  great  battezy,  after  it  had  f idlen  into 
the  hands  of  ^e  French,  and  drove  them  back  with 
groat  slaughter;  but  the  failure  of  the  Russian  left 
enabled  the  enemy  to  throw  a  mass  of  force  upon  the 
point,  which  could  not  be  withstood.  The  French 
had  first  got  possession  of  the  batteries  by  eight 
o'clock,  but  the  %hting  continued  till  late  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Russians  retreated  in  eood  order, 
and  without  loss,  no  pursuit  taking  place.  The 
French  force  amounted  to  about  150,000  men ;  the 
Russian  was  somewhat  less ;  50,000  dead  and  dying 
covered  the  field.  The  Russians  acknowledged  a 
loss  of  25,000  men,  among  whom  was  Bagration. 
Murat,  Ney,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais  distinguished 
themselves.    See  Russia — History. 

BORON.    See  BoBACio  Acid. 

BOROUGH,  originally  a  fortified  town.  In  Eng- 
land the  tenn  was  early  restricted  to  those  towns 


which  sent  burgesses  to  Parliament.  This  burden,  as 
it  was  once  considered,  was  probably  imposed  on  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  towns,  or  on  those  which  had 
plawsed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some 
baron.  Up  to  the  reform  act  of  1832  many  places 
formerly  populous,  and  entitled  to  be  represented, 
though  reduced  to  not  more  than  two  or  three  houses, 
continued  to  retain  their  original  privilege.  These 
were  called  rotUn  boroughs.  (See  Parliament  in  art. 
BBiTAnr.)  The  term  borough  is  also  applied  to  a 
corporate  town,  though  it  may  not  send  a  member 
or  members  to  JParlumient,  and  in  this  way  borcfugha 
are  divided  into  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
oughs. The  qualifications  for  voters  in  both  classes 
of  boroughs  are  the  same.  In  all  boroughs  a  mayor 
is  chosen  annually,  and  a  certain  number  of  aldermen 
and  councillors  periodically.  The  burgesses,  that  is, 
those  entitled  to  vote,  elect  the  councillors,  yfboao 
number  depends  upon  the  number  of  waids  into 
which  the  oorough  is  divided ;  the  councillors  elect 
the  mayor  and  aldennen.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
councillors  together  form  the  coundL  The  council 
manage  the  property  of  the  borough,  impose  rates  for 
public  purposes,  pass  bye-laws  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  borough,  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances, 
&c.    For  the  Scotch  boroughs,  or  rather  b%irffht,  see 

BUEOH. 

BORROMEI  ISLANDS  (IsoU  dei  Contgli,  on 
account  of  the  many  rabbits  there),  four  small  isl- 
ands in  Lago  Maggiore,  in  Italy.  The  islands  have 
their  name  from  the  family  of  Borromeo,  which  for 
centuries  was  in  possession  of  the  richest  estates  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  Yitelliano  Bor- 
romeo in  1671  caused  garden-soil  to  be  spread  over 
three  naked  rocks  in  this  lake  and  terraces  to  be 
walled  up.  Thus  arose  the  Isola  Bella,  Isola  Madre, 
L'Isolino,  and  Isola  dei  Pescatori,  the  two  first 
famous  for  their  beautiful  garden-grounds.  The  Isolft 
Madre,  abounding  in  pheasants,  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake.  It  consists  of  seven* terraces,  with  a 
kitchen-garden,  cypresses,  laurels,  chestnuts,  and 
myrtles.  The  Isola  Bella  is  loaded  with  artificial 
ornament.  It  contains  a  handsome  palace  of  four 
stories,  with  gardens  adjoining,  which  are  laid  out 
in  the  French  taste  upon  ten  terraces  rising  above 
each  other,  and  narrowing  in  proportion  to  their 
elevation.  The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  trun* 
cated  pyramid,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  a  colos- 
sal unicorn,  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  BorromeL 
Orange,  citron,  and  lemon  trees,  united  by  fine 
hedges,  or  forming  arbours,  breathe  their  fragrance ; 
lofty  laurels  form  a  little  grove;  m^-rtles  and  cy- 
presses ars  to  be  seen,  together  with  pomegranate- 
trees,  the  fruit  of  whidi  ripens  here,  for  the  moun- 
tains which  crown  the  lake  serve  as  a  shelter  against 
the  cold  winds.  The  climate  of  the  Isola  Madre, 
however,  is  milder  than  that  of  the  Isola  Bella^  In 
the  latter,  the  orange  and  citron  trees,  &c.,  must  be 
secured  in  winter  by  boards  laid  over  tibem,  and  in 
extreme  cold  by  applying  charcoal  pans  undemeatli. 

BORROMEO,  Carlo,  Count,  a  celebrated  Romish 
saint  and  cardinal,  was  bom  Oct  2,  1538,  at  Arona^ 
on  Lago  Maggiore,  the  family  seat  of  his  virtuous 
and  pious  parents ;  became,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  & 
commendatory  abbot ;  studied  the  law  at  Pavia ;  yx-ns 
in  1559  made  doctor,  and  in  1560  was  successively 
appointed  by  his  undo  Pius  IV.   apostoliad  pro- 
thonotary,  referendary,  cardinal,  and  Archbishop  of 
Milan.    As  legate  over  Romagna,  the  March  of  An- 
cona  and  Bologna,  he  had  a  great  share  in  the  civil 
government:  as  protector  of  Portugal,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Switzerland,  of  the  Fruiciscans,  Cannel- 
ites,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  he  administere<i 
several  important  branches  of  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  the  pope,  who  created  him  his  grand  pcni* 
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tentiaiy,  and  did  nothing  of  importanoe  without  his 
advice.  The  re-opening  and  the  resultB  of  the  Coon- 
cil  of  Trent,  so  advanti^eoiis  to  the  papal  authority, 
were  chiefly  effected  by  the  great  influence  of  Borro- 
meo,  which  was  felt  during  the  whole  sitting  of  the 
coundL  He  did  much  for  the  embeUishment  of  the 
papal  buildings,  employing  even  his  own  fortune  for 
that  purpose,  and  established  many  good  institutions 
as  Ardibishop  of  Milan ;  improYod  the  discipline  of 
the  deigy,  founded  schools,  seminaries,  a  r^ular 
order  of  secular  divines,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  doing  good.  During  the  pestilence 
which  raged  in  Milan  in  1576  he  dirtingnished  him- 
self by  Ids  heroic  devotion  to  his  flock.  As  soon  as 
the  scourge  appeared  in  the  tatf,  he  hastened  from 
a  distant  part  of  his  diocese,  where  he  was  making 
a  pastoral  visitation,  and  spent  all  his  energies  in 
giving  bodily  aid  and  spiritual  consolation  to  the 
plague-stricken  inhabitants.  All  his  virtues,  how- 
ever, could  not  save  him  from  peraecution  and  cal- 
umny: he  was  even  severely  attadced  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  no  charge  could  be  proved  against  him. 
He  died  Nov.  3,  1584,  at  the  age  of  forty-siz,  ex- 
hansted  by  mental  sufferings,  the  accusations  of  his 
enemies,  and  his  monastical  penances.  Minudes 
were  immediately  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb, 
and  his  canonization  took  place  in  1610.  Posterity 
will  venerate  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  energy  and 
grandeur  of  his  character,  his  exemplary  adm&ustra- 
tion,  and  the  noble  works  which  he  accomplished; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  bigotry  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  to  his  clerical  relations, 
must  acknowledge  his  truly  Christian  and  apostolic 
character. 

BOBBOMEO,  Fedkbigo,  Goukt,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  and  equally  distinguished  for  the  sanctity 
of  his  life  and  the  benevolence  of  his  character,  bom 
at  Milan  in  1564;  died  in  1631.  Like  his  uncle  he 
was  also  cardinal  and  ArchbLshop  of  Milan.  He  is 
celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  Ambrosian  Library 
(which  see).  When  Milan  was  again  desolated  by  a 
pestilence  in  1630,  Federigo  showed  the  same  heroism 
and  devotion  as  his  unde  Carlo  had  done  during  that 
of  1576.  In  Manzoni's  novd  of  I  Promessi  Sposi 
there  is  a  gn^hic  account  both  of  this  pestilence  and 
of  the  labours  of  Federigo  Borromeo  to  alleviate  its 
miseries. 

BOBBOWSTOUNNESS  (popularly  pronounced 
Bo'ness),  a  town  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scotland,  dis- 
tant 17  miles  w.  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated  on 
a  low  peninsula,  washed  by  the  Forth,  and  possesses 
two  prindpal  streets  running  from  w.  to  I.,  which  are 
narrow  and  irr^ular,  and  the  houses  old-fashioned 
and  mean.  Here  are  manufactories  of  vitriol,  S014), 
and  pottery,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  very  extensive 
salt-works  and  collieries.  Some  business  likewise 
takes  place  in  ship-building,  and  a  considerable  trade 
is  done  in  grain.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  oldest,  in  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  in 
1871  675  vessels  of  71,573  tons  entered  in  the  foreign, 
colonial,  and  coasting  trades,  and  1508  of  162,556 
tons  deared.  The  wall  of  Antoninus  ran  through 
the  pariah  of  Borrowstounness,  and  traces  of  it, 
called  Graham's  Dyke,  are  still  visible  on  the  B. 
bank  of  the  Avon.  Pop.  of  the  town  in  1861,  4561 ; 
in  1871,  4256. 

BOS,  Lambert,  a  profound  philologist,  was  bom 
at  Workum,  in  Friesland,  1670,  and  died  in  1717. 
He  studied  in  the  University  at  Franeker,  where 
his  rapid  and  brilliant  progress  obtained  for  him 
the  Greek  professorship  in  1704.  His  Ellipses 
Gniscas  is  a  standard  work,  and  has  been  often 
printed.  The  edition  of  Schafer  (Leipzig,  1808)  is 
the  best.  The  Antiquitatum  Greecarum  Descriptio 
has  also  passed  through  numerous  editions.  HisYetus 


Testamentum  ex  Versione  LXX.  is  highly  esteemed. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other  valuable 
philological  works. 

BOS  A,  a  seaport,  west  coast  of  island  of  Sardinia, 
18  miles  B.8.E.  of  Alghero.  It  is  built  partly  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  an  old  castle,  and  partly  in 
an  unhealthy  plain.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  other 
churohes,  several  monasteries,  and  a  theological  semi- 
nary, and  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Sassari.  Wine,  grain,  and  cheese 
are  exported.    Pop.  6500. 

BOSCAN  ALMOGAVEB,  Juan,  a  Spanish  poet, 
bom  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Barcelona;  died  about  1540.  His  parents,  who  be- 
longed to  the  most  andent  nobility,  gave  him  a  care- 
ful education.  He  followed  the  court  of  Charles  V., 
and  in  1526  was  attached  to  it  for  some  time  in 
Grenada.  His  noble  manners  and  character  gained 
him  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  The  education  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva  was  committed  to  him,  and  his 
instructions  devdoped  the  great  abilities  which  the 
duke  afterwards  displayed.  After  his  marriage 
Boscan  lived  at  Bareelona,  occupied  in  publishing 
his  works,  together  with  those  of  his  deceased  friend 
Gardlaso,  in  which  he  was  employed  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Boscan  was  persuaded  to  attempt  Italian 
measures  in  Spanish,  by  Antonio  Navagero,  an  Italian 
sdkolar  and  ambassador  of  the  republic  of  Venice  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor.  Thus  he  became  the 
creator  of  the  Spanish  sonnet,  and,  with  Gardlaso, 
first  used  the  terzine  in  his  poetical  epistles  and  ele- 
gies. In  general,  he  distinguished  himself  by  intro- 
ducing Italian  forms  into  Spanish  poetry,  which  met 
with  great  opposition  and  not  less  i^plause.  The 
poems  of  Boscan  are  stiU  esteemed.  His  other 
literary  works,  mostly  translations,  are  forgotten. 

BOSCAWEN,  Hon.  Edwabd,  a  British  admiral 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  in  1711,  and  distin- 
gniahed  himself  at  Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena^  where 
he  stormed  a  battery  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his 
crew.  In  1744  he  was  promoted  to  the  Dreadnought, 
a  60-gun  ship,  in  which  he  took  the  Medect,  Three 
years  afterwutis,  he  signalized  himself  under  AnsoOy 
at  the  battie  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Towards  the  dose 
of  this  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
and  despatched  with  a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies. 
Though  he  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Pondicherry,  he 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Madras,  and 
returned  to  England^  where  he  obtained  a  seat  at  the 
Admiralty  Board.  In  1755  he  again  sailed  for  North 
America^  and  in  an  action  with  a  French  squadron 
two  shi})s  of  the  line  fell  into  his  hands. .  In  1758,  in 
conjunction  with  Lord  Amherst,  who  commanded 
the  land  forces,  he  succeeded  in  reducing  Louisboutg 
and  Cape  Breton,  and  the  year  following,  having 
then  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  pursued 
the  Toulon  fleet,  under  De  la  Clue,  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  coming  up  with  it  in  Lagoa 
Bay,  completely  defeated  it,  Imming  two  ships  and 
taldng  Hiree.  For  these  services  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  £3000  a  year,  with  the 
rank  of  general  of  marines,  in  1760.  He  died  in  the 
following  year.  He  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1743 
as  membier  for  Truro,  in  his  native  county. 

BOSCH,  Balthazab  van  den,  a  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1675.  The  first  work  which  brought 
him  into  notice  was  an  equestrian  picture  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  execut^  in  concert  with  Van  Bloe- 
men,  who  painted  the  horse.  He  was  afterwarda 
employed  on  a  number  of  works,  for  which  he  is  said 
to  have  received  as  high  prices  as  Teniers  or  Ostade; 
and  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1715  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp. 

BOSCOBEL,  an  extra-parochial  liberty  in  Shrop- 
shire, a  small  place,  but  remarkable  historically  as 
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the  hiding-place  of  Charles  II.  for  some  days  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1651.  Bosoobel 
House  belonged  at  the  time  to  a  stanch  royalist,  and 
as  it  was  judged  a  convenient  place  of  retreat,  Charles 
at  once  proceeded  in  that  direction,  and  hid  himself 
during  the  day  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood. 
After  making  one  attempt  to  escape  from  England 
through  Wales,  he  was  compelled  to  return  again  to 
his  former  hiding-place,  and  concealed  himself  among 
the  branches  of  a  pollard  oak  in  Boscobel  Wood,  where 
it  is  related  that  he  could  actually  see  the  men  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  hear  their  voices.  The 
'royal  oak'  which  now  stands  at  Bosoobel,  is  said  to 
have  grown  from  an  acorn  of  this  very  tree.  An  account 
of  Charles's  adventures  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
was  published  in  1662,  with  the  title,  Bosoobel,  or 
the  Compleat  History  of  his  Sacred  Majestie's  most 
Miraculous  Preservation  after  the  Battle  of  Worces- 
ter. The  author  of  this  history  is  not  known  with  oer- 
tainty,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Thomas 
Blount.  Anthony  k  Wood,  the  author  of  Athenae 
Oxonienses,  says  of  it  that  it  is  'penned  with  great 
truth  and  fidelity.' 

BOSCOVICH,  BoGEB  Joseph,  an  astronomer  and 
geometrician  of  distinguished  eminence  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  was  a  native  of  Bagusa,  in  Dalmatia. 
He  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits,  and  entering 
into  their  order,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Boman  College,  before  he  had  entirely 
completed  the  coiurse  of  his  studies.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Pope  Benedict  XIY.  in  various  undertak- 
ings, and  in  1750  began  the  measurement  of  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  which 
operation  occupied  him  for  two  years.  He  afterwards 
visited  the  Pontine  Marsh,  to  give  advice  respecting 
the  draining  of  it.  He  was  then  intrusted  by  the 
Kepublic  of  Lucca  with  the  defence  of  its  interests, 
in  a  dispute  about  boundaries  with  the  government 
of  Tuscany.  This  affair  obliged  him  to  go  to  Vienna, 
and  having  terminated  it  with  success,  he  visited 
Paris  and  London.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  and  dedicated  to  this  body  a  Latin 
poem  on  eclipses.  Ketuming  to  Italy,  he  was  ap- 
pointed mathematical  professor  in  the  University  of 
Pavia;  whence,  in  1770,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and 
there  erected  the  celebrated  observatory  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Brera.  On  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  France  from 
Louis  XV.,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  8000  livres, 
with  the  office  of  director  of  optics  for  the  navy.  This 
appointment  induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  optical  science  which  treats  of  the 
theory  of  achromatic  telescopes,  on  which  subject 
he  wrote  a  treatise  of  considerable  extent.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  in  1783,  on  aoooimt  of  ill 
health,  when  he  retired  to  Milim,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  12,  1787.  An  edition  of  the  works  of  Father 
Bosoovich  was  published  by  himself  at  Bassano,  in 
five  vols.  4to,  1785.  His  Theoria  Philoeophis  Na- 
turalis  reducta  ad  Unicam  Legem  Virium  in  Natura 
Existentium,  first  published  in  1758,  is  a  curious  pro- 
duction, containing  speculations  of  which  Dr.  Priest- 
ley availed  himself  in  his  writLngs  in  favour  of  mate- 
rialism. 

BOSHMENy  or  Bosjxsmev.  See  BusHiOEir  and 
Hottentots. 

BOSNA-SERAJC,  Seraj^  or  Serajsvo  (ancient, 
Tibtriopolis)^  a  city,  Turkey  in  Europe,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  Migliazza,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  570  miles 
w.ir.w.  of  Constantinople.  It  is  well  built,  and  al- 
though most  of  the  houses  ara  of  wood,  has  a  gay  and 
pleasant  appearance,  from  the  number  of  steeples  and 
minarets  with  which  it  is  embellished.  It  contains  a 
tcrai  or  palace,  built  by  Mohammed  II.,  to  which 


the  city  owes  its  name;  100  mosques,  great  and 
small;  four  churches,  three  monasteries,  two  lanre 
bazaars,  several  schools,  baths,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. It  was  formerly  surrounded  with  waUs,  but 
these  aro  now  completely  decayed;  and  its  only  re- 
maining defence  is  a  citadel,  built  on  a  rocky  height 
at  a  short  distance  E.  from  the  town,  mounted  with 
cannon.  Bosna  is  the  chief  mart  in  the  province, 
the  centre  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Tur- 
key, Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  South  Germany;  and 
has,  in  oonsequence,  a  considerable  trade.  The  people 
are  industrious,  and  manufacture  arms  and  atensik 
of  copper  for  the  Turkish  market;  ironware,  woollen 
and  worsted  stuffs,  morocco  leather,  horse-hair  bags 
(for  holding  rice),  cottons,  &c.  There  are  also  sevexal 
tanneries  in  the  city,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it 
several  important  iron  mines;  and  on  a  plain  which 
stretches  to  the  w.  the  baths  of  Serajevesko.  Pop* 
estimated  at  46,000. 

BOSNIA,  a  Turkish  province,  with  the  title  of  a 
kingdom,  which  comprehends,  besides  the  ancient 
Bonda,  part  of  Croatia,  between  the  rivers  Unna  and 
Verbas,  a  tract  of  Dalmatia  and  Herzegovina,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Austrian  Military  Frontiers,  w.  by 
Croatia,  B.w.  by  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  s. 
by  Montenegro,  and  s.  by  Servia.  Bosnia  contains 
from  23,000  to  24,000  square  miles  (of  which  Bosnia 
Proper  occupies  16,000),  with  over  1,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, mostly  of  Slavonian  origin,  and  oompribino^ 
Bosniaks,  Servians,  Morlaks,  and  Croats,  besides 
Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Gipsies,  &c.  The  Bosniaks  are 
the  most  numerous.  They  are  partly  Mohamme- 
dans, partly  Boman  and  Greek  Catholics.  The  Ser- 
vians and  Croats  are  next  in  point  of  number.  The 
coimtiy  is  level  towards  the  N.;  in  the  s.,  mountain- 
ous and  woody.  Its  chief  rivers  aro  the  Save,  the 
Verbas,  the  Bosna,  Kama,  and  Drina.  Bosnia  con- 
tains fertile  fields,  orohards,  and  vineyards:  the  breed 
of  cattle  is  excellent,  and  the  moimtains  furnish  good 
iron,  of  which  a  great  part  is  manufactured  in  the 
country  into  guns  and  blades.  The  other  articles 
manufactured  are  leather,  morocco,  and  coarse  wool- 
len cloths.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
Bosnia  belonged  to  Hungary.  In  1S39  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Stephen,  lung  of  Servia.  ARer  his 
death  it  remained  independent,  and  the  Ban  Twartko 
took  the  title  of  king  in  1370.  In  1401  it  became 
tributary  to  the  Turks,  and  since  1463  has  been  a 
Turkish  province.  It  is  divided  into  the  southern 
and  northern  parts,  or  Upper  and  Lower  Bosnia. 
The  former  is  called  sometimes  ffenogovinOy  or  the 
duchy  of  Sabaf  because  the  Emperor  Frederick  III. 
bestowed  the  title  of  duke  on  the  ruler  of  this  dis- 
trict in  1440.  The  capital  is  Boema-Seral  (which  see); 
Zvomik,  Banyaluka,  Moetar,  and  Travmk  are  also 
important  places.  The  Bosniaks  are  boorish  in  their 
manners  and  uncourteous  towards  strangers,  but  in- 
dustrious and  temperate.  The  women,  like  the  men, 
are  well  and  strongly  made,  and  mostly  good-looldng. 
They  are  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  engage  to 
some  extent  in  agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  and  the 
caravan  trade.  Servian  is  the  language  generally 
spoken.  Bosnia  has  often  attempted  to  throw  off 
the  Turkish  yoke;  but  since  the  reforms  introduced 
about  1851,  these  attempts  have  ceased. 

BOSPORUS  (that  is.  Ox-ford),  the  strait  jinning 
the  Black  Sea  with  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, caUed  also  the  Strait  of  Constantinople.  It  re- 
ceived the  former  name,  either  because  lo,  after  being 
metamorphosed  into  a  cow,  passed  over  at  this  place, 
or  because  the  strait  is  so  narrow  that  an  ox  can 
swim  across.  When  other  straits  were  afterwards 
called  by  the  same  name,  this  was  called  Boaporu* 
Thracicus.  Over  this  channel  (5  stadia,  about  8083 
feet  wide)  Darius  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats,  on 
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his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  Botporxu  Oim- 
merteiu  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
strait  that  leads  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sea  of 
Azov.  The  Italians,  who  formerly  traded  in  these 
regions,  called  it  Bocca  di  S.  Giovanni^  or  Stretto  di 
Caffa.  There  was  also  anciently  a  kingdom  of  the 
name  of  Bosporus,  so  called  from  this  strait^  on  both 
sides  of  which  it  was  situated.  In  Panticapeeum  (at 
present  Kertch,  which  see),  a  Milesian  colony  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  the  ArcbieanaktidfiB  established 
this  kingdom  B.c.  479,  and  reigned  till  b.o.  437. 
Spartacus  was  the  first  king.  Under  his  successor, 
SatyruB,  the  kingdom  was  extended  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  his  son  Leucon  acquired  Theodosia  B.o.  300. 
He  improved  the  commerce  of  the  country  (in  parti- 
cular by  the  exportation  of  com  to  Athens,  also  of 
fishes,  fur,  skins,  bees' -wax,  and  slaves).  From  him 
his  descendants  were  called  Leuconida.  Leucanor 
became  tributary  to  the  Scythians  B.o.  290,  and  the 
tribute  was  finally  so  oppressive  that  Parisades,  the 
last  of  the  Leuconidae,  preferred  to  submit  to  Mith- 
ridates,  the  king  of  Pontus,  who  vanquished  the 
Scythians  under  Scilurus  B.c.  116,  and  made  his  son 
Kmg  of  Bosporus.  The  latter  killed  himself.  At 
the  death  of  Mithridatea  the  Romans  gave  the 
ootmtry,  B.C.  64,  to  his  second  son,  Phamaoes,  who 
was  afterwards  murdered.  The  Romans  placed  dif- 
ferent princes  successively  upon  the  throne,  who  all 
pretended  to  be  descendants  of  Mithridates.  When 
tins  family  became  extinct,  A.D.  259,  the  Sarmatians 
took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Chersonesians  in  344.  The  Tauric 
Chersonese  then  belonged  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
till  it  was  seized  by  the  Chazars,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Tartars,  under  the  Mongol  princes.  See  Taurida. 
BOSSTJET,  Jacques  B^nigne,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
an  illustrious  Frendi  preacher,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in 
1627,  and  early  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits 
there.  By  chance  he  got  possession  of  a  Latin  Bible, 
which  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  him.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
entered  the  College  of  Navarre,  the  president  of 
which,  Nicholas  Comet,  took  pleasure  in  forming  his 
mind.  Bo^uet,  imder  the  direction  of  this  worthy 
teacher,  studied  Greek  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  read 
the  ancient  classics,  and  investigated  the  Cartesian 
philosophy.  *  He  was  made  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  canon  in  Metz.  Here  he  edified  his  hearers  by 
his  preaching  and  example;  was  commissioned  by  his 
bishop  to  refute  the  catechism  of  the  Protestant  minis- 
ter Paul  Ferry,  and  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  even 
his  antagonists  were  obliged  to  respect  him.  The 
queen-mother  (Anne  of  Aiuitria)  was  induced,  by  this 
work,  to  employ  Boesuet  in  the  conversion  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  diocese  of  Metz.  This  business  often 
called  him  to  Paris,  where  his  sermons  met  with 
great  approbation.  The  sermon  which  he  delivered 
in  1668,  on  the  occasion  of  Marshal  Turenne's  joining 
the  Catholic  Church,  procured  him  the  bishopric  of 
Condom.  In  1670  the  king  chai*ged  him  with  the 
education  of  the  dauphin.  In  consequence  of  this 
appointment  he  resigned  his  bishopric  in  1671,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to 
retain  it  during  a  continual  absence  from  his  diocese. 
At  this  time  he  delivered  his  sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  a  princess  who, 
in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  court,  of  which  she  was  the 
ornament,  died  suddenly  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  His 
last  sermon  of  this  kind  (that  at  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Condd)  is  considered  as  a  master-piece.  The  manly 
vigour  which  characterized  his  orations  is  seen  also 
in  the  Discours  sur  I'Histoire  Universelle,  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  his  royal  pupil.  The  carQ  which 
he  took  of  the  education  of  this  prince  was  rewarded 
in  1680  by  the  office  of  the  first  almoner  of  the  dau- 


phin; in  1681  by  the  bishopric  of  Meaux;  in  1697 
he  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  councillor  of  state,  and 
a  year  afterwards  that  of  the  first  almoner  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.  His  practice  and  his  doctrine 
were  equally  severe.  All  his  time  was  divided  be« 
tween  his  studies  and  the  execution  of  his  official 
duties;,  he  seldom  allowed  himself  any  recreation. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  he  passed  among  his  flock, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  he  died  in  1704.  The  learned 
Benedictines  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Maur  published 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Bossuet  in  forty- 
three  vols.  Svo  (Versailles,  1815-19).  Bossuet  was 
unrivalled  as  a  ptilpit  orator,  and  greatly  distinguished 
for  his  strength  and  acumen  as  a  controversialist. 
The  French  Academy  consider  him  among  their  most 
renowned  members.  He  has  described  his  own  life 
at  length.  (For  his  dispute  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  Fenelon,  see  FtintLOV  and  Qdietibm). 

BOSSUT,  Charles,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
bom  at  Tartaras,  department  Saone-et-Loire,  in  1730^ 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College,  Lyons,  and  having 
met  with  the  filoges  of  Fontenelle,  was  smitten  with  st» 
eager  a  desire  to  imitate  the  distinguished  individuals 
therein  described,  that  he  wrote  Fontenelle  himself  on 
the  subject.  That  veteran,  now  ninety  years  of  age, 
not  only  answered  the  letter,  but  expressed  such  an 
interest  in  the  future  prog^ress  of  his  young  oorre^* 
pendent,  that  Bossut  repaired  to  Paris,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Fontenelle  to  Clairaut  and  D' Alembert,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  particularly  admired 
and  studied  to  imitate.  In  1752  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  to  the  school  of  Mezi^res, 
and  held  it  for  sixteen  years,  during  which  he  gained 
several  prizes  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes. 
He  afterwards  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  body, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  examiner  of  can- 
didates for  the  artillery  and  engineers.  At  the  revoln- 
tion  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  appointments,  and 
afterwards  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death  in  1814. 
His  doge  was  pronoimoed  in  the  Academy  by  Delambre. 
His  most  important  works  are  a  Course  of  Mathe- 
matics, which  was  long  in  repute  as  a  text-book ;  a 
Treatise  on  Hydrodynamics,  in  which  theory  and 
practice  are  happily  combined ;  the  Introductory  Dis- 
course to  Mathematics,  and  various  other  artides  in 
the  Encydop^e;  and  a  History  of  Mathematics. 
He  also  published  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Pascal 

BOSTON  (andently  BotolpKa  Totm),  a  parL  and 
mun.  borough,  port,  and  market  town  in  Lincolnshire, 
100  miles  K.  from  London.  It  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  fens,  and  is  situated  on  the  Witham,  which  is  navi- 
gable, and  forms  a  port,  well  frequented,  and  much 
assisted  by  navigable  canals.  It  has  a  flourishing 
trade  with  the  Baltic  for  hemp,  tar,  timber,  &c.  In 
former  periods  it  stood  high  as  a  commercial  town. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  on  the  tower  of 
which  is  placed  a  lantern,  which  serves  as  a  beacon 
to  seamen.  The  town  has  been  much  improved  of 
late  years  by  the  erection  of  new  houses,  by  the  dee]H 
ening  of  the  river,  the  enlargement  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  erection  of  a  handsome  bridge  across  the 
river,  consisting  of  one  arch  86  feet  in  the  span. 
The  market-place,  which  is  spacious,  is  ornamented 
by  a  handsome  cross,  and  in  the  town-hall  are  com- 
modious assembly-rooms.  Like  most  towns  near  the 
sea,  it  is  but  indifferently  supplied  with  water ;  that 
acquired  from  the  wells,  with  a  few  exceptions,  being 
somewhat  brackish.  The  early  history  of  Boston  is 
obscure ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  Komans  built  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Witham ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  word  Boston  is  a  cormption  of  Botolphs 
town,  so  called  from  a  Saxon  of  that  name  who  built 
an  abbey  here.  Pop.  of  mun.  bor.  in  1861,  14,712; 
of  pari  bor.,  17,893;  in  1871,  15,576  and  18,289 
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respectively.    It  haa  direct  railway  oommiinication 
with  London. 

BOSTON,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
largest  city  in  New  England,  lies  210  miles  n.e.  from 
New  York,  300  8.8.E.  Montreal,  300  N.E.  Philadel- 
phia, 432  N.  Washington;  Ion.  71°  W  9"  w.;  lat.  42' 
21'  23"  N.  Pop.  in  1800,  24,937;  in  1860,  177,812; 
in  1870, 250,526 ;  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Charles  Baver.  It 
stands  principflklly  on  a  small  peninsula  of  elevated 
ground,  2}  miles  in  length,  and  1  in  breadth,  and  is 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  and  by  seven  bridges.  It  is  divided  into  five 
districts:  Boston,  South  B^ton,  East  Boston,  High- 
land, and  Dorchester.  It  has  a  capacious  harbour, 
of  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships  of 
war  to  enter  saxely  and  lie  at  anchor,  protected  from 
storms  by  a  great  number  of  islands,  on  several  of 
which  are  fortifications.  The  bridges,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  of  wood.  That  which  leads  from  Boston 
to  Cambridge  is  8483  feet  in  length,  and  is  supported 
by  180  piers.  The  Western  Aiwnue,  so  called,  leading 
across  the  bay,  from  the  western  part  of  the  city  to 
Boxbury,  is  8000  feet  in  length,  and  is  formed  of 
solid  earth,  supported  on  each  side  by  walls  of  stone. 
It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  bridge  and  a  dam, 
by  means  of  which  and  a  cross  dam  two  large  basins 
are  formed,  one  of  which  is  filled  at  every  flood-tide, 
and  the  otiter  is  emptied  at  every  ebb,  whereby  a 
perpetual  water-power  is  a:«ated  for  driving  xmlls 
and  machinery.  This  dam  was  built  at  a  act  ex- 
ceeding £135,000.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow 
and  irregular,  and  some  of  them  are  crooked,  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  town,  but  in  the  newer  part 
are  many  fine  spacious  streets.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  within  a  few  years,  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  dty,  by  the  widening  and 
repaving  of  streets,  the  erection  of  new  and  elegant 
bt^din^  and  the  embellishment  of  the  public 
grounds.  The  principal  public  square  is  the  Com- 
mon, which  with  the  MaU,  a  gravelled  walk  which 
surrounds  it,  covers  a  surface  of  about  50  acres.  It 
is  a  handsome  piece  of  ground,  has  a  sloping  and 
undulating  surface,  is  partly  shaded  with  elms,  and  is 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in 
the  city.  The  wharfs  are,  in  general,  spacious,  and 
afford  ample  accommodation  to  shipping,  and  store- 
houses for  merchandise.  Long  Wharf  is  1800  feet 
in  length;  Central  Wharf,  1380  feet  long  and  150 
wide.  The  wharfs  and  many  of  the  streets  have 
been  made  by  raising  the  ground  formerly  covered 
by  the  tide.  A  great  part  of  the  buildings  are  of 
brick,  four  stories  in  height;  but  many  of  them  are 
of  granite.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
state-house,  which  is  of  brick,  situated  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  dty,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
country  and  bay  for  many  miles  round;  the  county 
court-house,  which  is  of  stone;  Faneuil  Hall,  so 
called  from  Peter  Faneuil,  a  dtbsen  of  Boston,  who 
presented  the  hall  to  the  dty  in  1742,  in  which 
town -meetings  and  public  assemblies  for  political 
discussions  are  held,  and  famous  historically  as  the 
place  in  which  the  Americans  were  roused  by 
their  orators  to  resistance  against  the  British,  hence 
sometimes  called  the  Cradle  of  Liberty;  the  dty-hall 
or  old  State-house,  now  used  as  public  offices;  the 
splendid  granite  custom-house,  of  Gredan  architec- 
ture; the  merchants*  exchange,  the  institute  for  the 
blind,  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  and  the 
Fanenil-hall  market;  more  than  130  places  of  wonhip, 
many  of  them  handsome  and  imposing  structures, 
among  which  the  new  Catholic  Cathecbal  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States ;  numerous  school-houses,  several  of  them  re- 
garded as  models  of  their  kind ;  a  house  of  indwitry. 


a  house  of  correction,  a  county  jail,  a  music  hall  con- 
taining an  organ  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
tone,  and  six  theatres. 

There  are  three  grades  of  pubUc  schools — ^primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools.  There  were  in  1869, 
305  primary,  27  grammar,  and  4  high  schools.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  10  evening  schools  for  adult 
persons.  The  expense  of  supporting  the  schools  in 
the  same  year  was  $1,013,240  (£202,648).  The 
sdiools  are  managed  by  a  committee,  consbting  of 
the  mayor,  the  president  of  the  common  council,  and 
six  persons  from  each  ward.  The  prindpal  literary  in- 
stitution in  the  vicinity.  Harvard  University,  founded 
in  1638,  is  situated  at  Cambridge,  3  mUes  from  the 
city.  The  library  has  184,000  vols.  The  medical 
branch  of  this  institution  is  established  in  Boston, 
where  the  professors  reside.  The  Boston  Athenaeum 
has  two  hu^  buildings;  one  containing  a  library, 
and  the  other  a  picture-gallery,  a  hall  for  pubUc 
lectures,  and  other  rooms  for  sdentific  purposes. 
The  library  consists  of  about  100,000  vols,  lliere  are 
many  literazy,  sdentific,  and  diaritable  sodeties  in 
Boston.  Among  the  former  are  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sdences,  the  Historical  Sodety, 
the  Massadiusetts  Medical  Sodety,  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  under  whose  patronage  courses  of  lec- 
tures for  mechanics  are  delivered  annually  without 
charge,  and  the  Female  College.  Among  the  latter 
are  &e  Humane  Society;  the  Boston  Dispensary,  by 
which  the  poor  are  furnished  with  medical  attendance 
and  medicine  free  of  expense;  the  female  asylum, 
for  the  maintenance  of  female  orphans;  the  boys' 
asylum,  and  several  others.  A  prominent  feature  in 
Boston  is  the  number  of  good  libraries.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  there' is  the  PubUc  Library, 
founded  in  1852,  which  already  contains  160,000  vols. ; 
the  State  Lilnwy,  virith  29,000  vols.;  and  others. 

The  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  great 
measure  mercantile.  They  carry  on  an  extensive 
foreign  trade,  and  own  many  ships,  which  are  em- 
ployed not  only  in  the  importing,  exporting,  and 
coasting  trade,  but  in  trade  between  foreign  mar- 
kets. They  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Boston  ia  Uie  third  commensal  town  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  from  foreign 
ports  in  1870  was  3115;  the  number  deared,  2148; 
the  numbw  entered  coastwise,  6650;  deared,  5602. 
Many  kinds  of  manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  one 
of  the  prindpal  being  that  of  boots  and  shoes.  The 
capitaluts  of  Boston  are  also  the  prindpal  proprietors 
in  the  joint-stock  manufacturing  companies  estab- 
lished in  Lowell,  Waltham,  and  other  towns  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  some  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

Although  Bdston  may  be  regarded  as  the  cradle 
of  the  .^onerican  newspaper  press,  since  the  first 
American  newspaper,  the  Newsletter,  was  set  up 
here  in  1704,  the  newspapers  of  Boston  do  not  at  pre- 
sent occupy  a  very  high  rank  among  those  of  the 
United  States.  On  t^  other  hand  the  book-trade 
of  the  city  is  important,  and  some  of  the  periodicals 
are  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  are  extensivdy 
circulated.  Among  these  are  the  North  American 
Beview,  and  sevend  other  important  serials. 

Boston  was  founded  in  1630  by  some  English  emi- 
grants, and  was  called  by  them  at  first  Trimountain, 
from  the  three  heights  on  which  the  first  settlements 
were  made.    It  received  its  present  name  in  honour 
of  an  English  dergyman,  John  Cotton,  who  was  a 
native  of  ^ston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  emigrated  ta 
this  city.    In  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
Boston,  which  had  already  placed  itself  among  the 
foremost  in  resisting  the  mother  country,  played  an 
important  part.    The  first  dedsive  steps  were  taken 
here ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill  was  fought  July  17, 1755.    Boston  also  toolc 
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a  prominent  position  in  the  moyement  which  was 
directed  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery.  On  the 
evening  of  the  10th  of  November,  1872,  a  great  fire 
broke  out  in  the  city,  which  raged  for  about  twenty 
hours,  and  laid  60  or  70  acres  of  the  dty  in  ashes. 
As  the  burned  district  was  in  the  business  quarter, 
there  were  but  few  dwelling-houses  or  important 
public  buildings  consumed.  Among  the  distinguished 
men  to  whom  Boston  has  given  birth  may  be  men- 
tioned Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  bom  here  Jan. 
17, 1706. 

BOSTON,  Thohas,  a  popular  Scottish  divine  and 
doctrinal  writer,  was  bom  at  the  town  of  Dimse  in 
1676,  and  received  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1699  he  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Simprin,  and  in  1707  he  became  pastor 
of  Ettrick,  where  he  died  in  1782.  His  most  esteemed 
work  is  entitled  Human  Nature  in  its  Foxurf  old  State, 
which  first  appeared  in  1720,  and  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  in 
Latin,  on  Hebrew  accents,  entitled  Tractatus  Stig- 
mologicus  HebrsBO-Biblicus,  &c.  A  collection  of 
his  whole  works  was  published  in  1768,  folio,  with 
a  memoir  of  his  life  written  by  himself. 

BOSWELL,  James,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Johnson,  was  the  eld^  son  of  one  of  the  supreme 
judges  of  Scotland,  styled  Lord  Auchinleck,  from  the 
name  of  his  estate  in  Ayrshire.  He  was  bom  at 
£dinbui*gh  in  1740,  and  studied  in  his  native  dty,  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  the  Dutch  University  of  Utrecht. 
He  f^terwards  resided  several  times  in  London,  and 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.'  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Johnson — a  droumstanoe  which  he  hixnself  calls  the 
most  important  event  of  his  life.  He  afterwards 
visited  Voltaire  at  Femey,  Bousseau  at  Neuf  chatel, 
and  PaoU  in  Corsica,  with  whom  he  became  intimate. 
He  then  returned  by  the  way  of  Paris  to  Scotland, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  bar.  In  1768,  when 
Corsica  attracted  so  much  attention,  he  published 
his  valuable  account  of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of 
Paoli  At  a  later  period  he  settied  at  London,  where 
he  lived  in  the  doeest  intimacy  with  Johnson.  In 
1773  he  accompanied  him  on  a  tour  to  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  Hebrides,  and  published  an  account 
of  the  excursion  after  their  return.  After  the  death 
of  Johnson  he  became  his  biographer.  The  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  his  account,  and  the  store  of 
literary  anecdote  which  it  contains,  render  this  work 
very  valuable.  It  is,  in  short,  the  most  complete, 
the  most  instmctive,  and  the  most  entertaining  piece 
of  biography  ever  presented  to  the  world.  It  was 
published  in  two  vols.  4to,  in  1791,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted.  Boswell  died  in  1795.  He  left 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  James. — ^The  elder  of  these, 
ALEXAimKB  BoswBLL,  was  bom  in  1775,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  poesesdon  of  tiie  family 
estate.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  spirited  and  ami- 
able country  gentieman,  and  also  as  a  literary  anti- 
quary of  no  inconsiderable  erudition.  Perhaps  his 
taste  in  the  latter  capadty  was  greatiy  f ostex^d  by 
the  possession  of  an  excellent  collection  of  old  manu- 
scripts and  books,  which  was  gathered  together  by 
his  ancestors^  and  has  acquired  the  well-known  titie 
of  the  'Adchinlsck  Librabt.'  From  the  stores  of 
this  collection,  in  1804,  Sir  Walter  Scott  published 
the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem.  Beddes  this  invalu- 
able present  to  the  literanr  world,  the  Auchinleck 
Library  furnished  in  1812  Uke  black-letter  original  of 
a  disputation  held  between  John  Knox  and  Quentin 
Kennedy  at  Maylxde  in  1562,  which  was  printed  at 
the  time  by  Knox  himself,  but  had  latterly  become 
so  scarce  that  hardly  another  copy,  besides  that  in 
the  Auchinleck  Library,  was  known  to  eidst.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  life  some  of  his  poetical  jettx 


d!etprU  occadonally  made  a  slight  turmoil  in  that 
drde  of  Scottish  sodety  in  wluch  he  moved.  In 
1803  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled  Songs 
chiefly  in  tiie  Scottish  Dialect,  some  of  which  are 
still  popular  among  his  coimtxymen.  In  1816  ap* 
peared  a  poetical  tide,  somewhat  like  Bums*  Tarn 
o*  Shanter,  entitled  Skeldon  Haughs  or  the  Sow  is 
Flitted,  being  founded  on  a  traditionary  story  re- 
garding an  Ayrshire  feud  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1821  Mr.  Boswell  was  honoured  with  a  baronetcy 
of  Great  Britain.  On  the  26th  of  March  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  met  his  death  in  a  dud  with  a  Mr. 
Stuart,  against  whom  he  had  made  some  severe  at- 
tacks in  a  political  journal. — Jambb  Boswell,  the 
second  son  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  bom  in 
1779,  died  in  1822,  is  Imown  as  the  editor  of  an  im- 
proved edition  of  Malone's  Shakspeare,  also  as  the 
author  of  Memoirs  of  Mr.  A^lalone,  and  an  essay  de- 
fending that  commentator  against  the  attacks  which 
had  been  made  on  his  literary  reputation. 

BOSWOBTH,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  England,  about  3  miles  from  which  is 
Bosworth  Field,  where  was  fought,  in  1485,  the  me- 
morable battle  between  Bichard  III.  and  the  Earl 
of  Elchmond,  afterwards  Henry  YII.  This  battle, 
in  which  Bichard  lost  his  life,  put  a  period  to  the 
long  and  bloody  Wars  of  the  Boses,  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.    Pop.  1149. 

BOTANIC  GARDENS,  establishments  in  which 
plants  from  all  climates,  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
are  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  in  green -houses 
and  hot-houses.  The  object  of  such  an  establish- 
ment is  partly  information  and  the  impurovement  of 
sdence,  partiy  pleasure  and  luxury.  Theophrastus 
seems  to  have  instituted  the  first  botanical  garden. 
He  bequeathed  it  to  his  scholars.  Attains  Philo- 
metor,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Mithridates  Eupator 
of  Pontus,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  establishment 
of  gardens,  where  they  cultivated  poisons  and  anti- 
dotes. Pliny  mentions  a  botanical  garden  which  was 
laid  out  in  Italy  by  Antonius  Castor,  son-in-law  of 
King  Deiotarus.  In  the  middle  ages  Charlemagne 
exexied  a  favourable  influence  by  establishing  gar- 
dens near  the  imperial  palaces  and  casUes,  spedfy- 
ing  even  the  single  shrubs  which  were  to  be  planted. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  Mat- 
thffius  Sylvaticus,  at  Salemo,  founded  the  mst  ha- 
tanic  garden^  properly  so  called.  The  Bepublic  of 
Venice  soon  afterwaxds,  in  1333,  instituted  a  public 
medical  garden,  and  had  the  plants  painted  by  Ama- 
deL  The  paintings  are  still  preserved.  After  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  learning,  the  first  botanical 
gardens,  which  contained,  however,  for  the  greater 
part,  merely  medicinal  plants,  were  laid  out  in  Italy. 
Duke  Alfonso  of  Este  was  the  founder  of  an  excel- 
lent institution  of  this  kind  in  Ferrara;  then  followed 
the  gardens  in  Padua,  Pisa,  and  Pavia.  Montpellier 
in  France  first  imitated  his  example.  The  acade- 
mical garden  in  Leyden  was  instituted  in  1577;  that 
of  Paris  in  1633;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
first  botanic  gardens  in  Germany  and  England  were 
founded.  At  present  the  largest  and  most  renowned 
in  Germany  are — ^the  Imperial  Austrian,  at  Schon- 
brunn;  the  Boyal  Prussian,  near  Berlin;  that  of 
Weimar,  in  Belvidere;  that  of  the  Grand -duke  of 
Baden,  at  Schwetzingen;  and  the  Koyal  Hanoverian, 
in  Hermhausen.  In  Great  Britain  the  Boyal  Gar- 
dens at  Kew,  which  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
William  and  Dr.  Hooker  have  been  greaUy  extended 
and  improved,  and  are  now  perhaps  the  fin^  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  the  world;  the  Chelsea  Gar- 
den, founded  for  the  London  apothecaries;  and  that 
at  Liverpool,  are  the  most  celebrated  sdentific  in- 
stitutions, to  say  nothing  of  the  extensive  gardens 
where  plants  are  raised  for  sale.     In  Franco  the 
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"Royal  Garden  in  Paris,  called  the  Jardin  des  Plantea 
(Garden  of  Plants),  with  its  museums,  is  the  prin- 
cipal. It  was  founded  by  "Louis  XIII.  in  1635. 
Formerly  that  of  Malmaison,  founded  by  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  was  very  famous.  In  Italy,  the 
garden  of  the  university  at  Turin  is  perhaps  the 
best;  in  Spain,  the  Boyal  Garden  at  Madrid;  in 
Denmark,  the  garden  of  the  university  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  principal  botanic  gardens  in  America 
are  at  New  York,  PhiladelphL^  and  Cambridge. 
In  Asia,  the  garden  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
Calcutta  is  the  most  important. — At  present  almost 
all  universities  and  learned  academies,  as  well  as 
most  lazge  towns,  have  botanic  gardens. 

BOTANY,  the  common  designation  of  the  scienoe 
which  treats  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  a  Greek 
term,  from  Inxtanif  an  herb  or  grass.  A  designation 
more  in  accordance  with  the  names  of  the  other  phy- 
sical sciences  would  be  Phytclogy,  iiom  the  two 
Greek  words  phyton,  a  plant,  and  logoSf  a  discourse. 
Phttoloot,  or  the  history  of  plants,  in  its  general 
range  embraces — 1,  the  structure  and  composition 
of  all  vegetable  bodies;  2,  the  physiology  or  laws 
which  regulate  the  living  plant;  3,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  various  specific  forms  of  plants;  4,  the 
geoeraphical  relations  of  plants;  and,  5,  fossil  botany, 
or  the  history  of  extinct  species.  A  plant  or  vege- 
table forms  the  first  and  simplest  stage  of  an  or- 
ganized being — it  is  a  precursor  of  the  more  highly 
endowed  animal,  and  forms  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween inorganic  matter  and  sensitive  existence.  A 
plant  may  be  defined  as  a  living  organism,  non-sensi- 
tive— ^generally  rooted  or  fixed  in  the  soil,  though  not 
always — ^possessing  a  certain  amount  of  motion  from 
the  stimulus  of  mechanical  causes,  but  not  the  mus- 
cular self -produced  motion  of  animals.  A  plant,  in 
opposition  to  mineral  or  inorganic  bodies,  may  be 
considered  as  a  living  centre  or  individual,  actuated 
by  special  vital  laws,  which  empower  it  to  take  in 
external  inorganic  matters  and  assimilate  these  into 
its  substance,  whereby  peculiar  organic  compounds 
are  produced  from  simple  elements. 

A  plant,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  performs  what 
no  animal  can  do — ^it  directly  assimilates  simple  in- 
oiganic  matter  into  organic  compounds,  and  thus 
is  the  preparer  of  the  proper  f o<Mi  of  all  animals. 
We  thus  find  that  the  component  parts  of  plants 
and  animals  are  exactly  the  same;  that  is,  that 
the  same  elementary  substances  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  both,  though  there  are  considerable  modi- 
fications in  the  manner  in  which  the  combinations 
are  made  in  the  plant  and  in  the  animal.  There  are 
in  all  nearly  twenty  simple  inorganic  substances 
found  entering  into  the  composition  of  plants,  but  only 
about  the  half  of  these  may  be  said  to  oe  the  essential 
and  general  component  parts  of  vegetables.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  vegetable  structure  consists  of  carbon, 
cither  in  a  fixed  solid  form  or  combined  with  gases. 
It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  or  basis  of  the  whole 
structure,  and  by  carefully  charring  or  burning  off 
the  more  volatile  parts  a  solid  celluLur  framework  of 
charcoal  will  remain.  The  other  solid  parts  of 
plants  consist  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  a  minute 
]K)rtion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  four  gases, 
either  combined  with  soUd  bases  or  forming  aqueous 
fiuids. 

Hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  in  various 
proportional  combinations  form  the  great  mass  of 
vegetable  products,  such  as  woody  fibre,  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  oil,  gluten.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus 
are  found  in  most  plants,  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  albumen,  casein,  and  essential  oils.  Chlorine, 
iodine,  and  bromine  enter  into  the  composition  of 
marine  plants.  Silica  forms  the  outer  covering  of 
the  bamboo,  and  of  reeds  and  grain  plants.     Potash 


is  an  ingredient  in  all  land  plants,  and  soda  chiefly 
in  marine  vegetables.  Lime  is  common  in  plants, 
but  alumifia  is  only  found  in  minute  quantity; 
iron  is  also  common,  but  the  other  metab  very 
rare.  It  is  said  that  a  trace  of  copper  is  found  in 
coffee,  and  gold  is  reported  to  exist  in  the  lime-tree. 

List  of  Vcostablx  Elemxktb. 

Organic  SlenunU,  forming  Organic  Cnmpoundty  and  ac/iuA 
are  disHitated  by  Ignition. 


1.  Carbon. 
S.  Hydrogen. 


8.  Oxygen. 
4.  Nitrogen. 


Inorganic  SUnunts,  entering  partly  into  Organic  Compo%mds, 
and  partly  forming  SeeretionSf  ieteixd  of  t^ich  remain  in  the 
Athee  qf  Plant*. 


5.  Chlorine. 

6.  Iodine. 

7.  Bromine. 

8.  Fluorine. 

9.  Sulphur. 

10.  Phoephoros. 

11.  Silez. 

12.  Potuh. 


13.  Soda. 

14.  Lime. 

15.  Magneeiik 

16.  Alumina  or  day  earth. 

17.  Iron. 

18.*  Manganeee. 
10.  Copper. 
20.  Gold^?). 


Two  or  more  of  these  substances  combine  to  form 
v^;etable  producto.  The  binary  products  are  water, 
carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  ammonia,  &c. ;  the  ter- 
nary products  are  starch,  gum^  sugar,  oUs;  dtric, 
malic,  acetic,  and  fluoric  acids,  inuJQn;  Uie  quater- 
nary, albumen  or  gluten,  chlorophyll  or  the  green- 
coloured  matter  of  plants,  tannin,  caoutchouc,  humus. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  component  parts  of 
plants,  and  consequently  their  food,  are  derived  from 
the  air,  the  water,  and  the  earthy  soU;  and  accord- 
ingly the  general  structure  of  plants,  at  least  of  the 
more  perfect  ones,  is  so  appropriate  to  their  functions 
as  to  tell  the  history  of  their  habits;  and  deriving 
their  subsistence  both  from  the  juices  of  the  soil  and 
the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  we  find  them  possessed 
of  two  systems  of  organs  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
In  a  tree,  one  of  the  noblest  of  vegetable  objects,  we 
find  a  system  of  minutely  ramified  roots,  porous  and 
open,  to  drink  up  the  moisture  and  the  various  dis- 
solved substances  of  the  soil,  while  an  equally  minutely 
ramified  series  of  branches  mount  upwards,  with  thin, 
flat,  porous  leaves  spread  out  to  the  heavens  to  catch 
the  air  and  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  sun.  The 
intermediate  stem  or  trunk,  perforated  by  innumer- 
able oeUs  and  tubes,  not  only  affords  a  means  of  sup- 
port and  elevation,  but  forms  the  medium  by  which 
the  juices  ascend  and  descend  in  their  8e<^  and 
wonderful  processes  of  elaboration.  Such  are  the 
important  ofiices  of  plants,  too,  in  ministering  to 
the  existence  of  animals,  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  teems  with  their  green  and  variegated  forms. 
There  is  scarcely  any  region  so  barren  as  to  be 
without  its  peculiar  vegetation,  and  neither  rock  nor 
mountain,  swampy  marsh  nor  arid  sandy  upland, 
without  its  appropriate  plants.  If  there  are  not  as 
many  distinct  species  of  plants  existing  as  there  are 
animals,  the  numerical  amount  of  individual  speden 
of  almost  every  plant  far  exceeds  that  of  even  the 
most  prolific  animals. 

The  morphology  of  plants  embraces  a  view  of  their 
general  structure  and  organs.  These  organs  are  sub- 
divided into  nutrilivt — those  which  are  conducive  to 
the  growth  and  sustenance  of  the  individual  plants, 
as  the  roots,  stem,  leaves — and  reprodwiive — those 
which  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  similar 
forms  to  the  parent  plant,  as  the  flowers  and  seeds. 

All  vegetable  tissues  and  structures  may  be  ulti- 
mately traced  to  a  minute  cell,  a  circular  or  oval 
bag,  composed  of  an  enveloping  gelatinous  mem- 
brane {cellulose),  containing  a  fluid  within  it.  One 
or  more  dark  spots,  called  nuclei  or  cytoblasts,  are  also 
visible  within  some  cells,  and  from  Uiese  new  cells 
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are  formed.  These  oells  generally  are  exceedingly 
minute,  from  -^  to  yvVt  o^  <^  ^^  ^  diameter;  in 
the  more  socculent  pluits,  from  -gV  to  -jf^  of  a  line  in 
diameter.  The  free  independent  cells  preserve  a 
globnliir  or  oral  form,  bat  when  combined  and  com- 
pressed they  assume  angular  and  compressed  elon- 
gated shapes.  A  single  cell,  or  two  or  three,  may 
form  a  complete  plant — as  in  the  PalmtUa  and  Pro- 
tococcus  nimUt  or  red-snow  plant ;  and  these  cells, 
dividing  in  the  centre,  and  throwing  off  one-half,  may 
thus  multiply  the  species  indefimtely.  A  simple 
aggregation  of  cells,  where  the  circumference  of  the 
vesicles  just  meet  without  compression,  is  called 
cellular  tissue,  or  partnchyma.  This  forms  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lower  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
as  the  alg»  or  sea-weeds  and  mushrooms.  In  these 
the  growth  or  production  of  new  cells  is  very  rapid, 
espedally  in  moist  and  warm  temperatures.  "Wlien 
the  cells  are  more  compressed,  they  form  spiral  vessels 
and  hollow  tubes  of  various  kinds,  which  traverse  the 
interior  parts  of  the  plant,  and  convey  the  fluids  and 
gases  necessary  for  its  nourishment  through  the  roots, 
stem,  and  leaves.  When  a  succulent  Yegetable  stem 
is  cut  across,  these  tubes  are  seen  with  a  common 
i:xiBgni£yiDg  glass.  They  are  of  various  structure;  the 
spiral  tubes  are  formed  of  cellular  bands  coiled  up 
like  a  screw;  others  are  formed  of  annular  rings,  or 
of  a  series  of  bead-shaped  and  minutely-dotted  vessels. 
Woody  fibre  is  composed  of  a  series  of  spindle-shaped 
tubes  closely  compacted,  and  oTerlapping  each  other 
— some,  as  in  the  fir  tribe,  punctuated  at  intervals  by 
saucer-like  disks.  In  the  bark  of  some  plants  are 
long  branching  tubes,  or  laticiferouB  vessels  which 
secrete  a  milky  juice.  In  a  section  of  a  plant,  open 
spaces,  or  lacunaB  of  irregular  form  and  size;  are  ob- 
served, constituting  the  intercellular  tissues.  The 
tender  and  deUcate  cells  and  vessels  of  plants  are 
protected  by  a  general  covering  of  bark,  which  con- 
sists of  the  outer  epidermu,  composed  of  thick  and 
compact  cellular  tissue,  ind  the  inner  liber  or  true 
bark.  Hairs,  setae  or  bristles,  spines,  and  glandular 
tubes  have  their  origin  in  the  bark,  and  this  substance 
is  also  perforated  at  various  intervals,  espedally  in 
the  leaves,  by  ttomata  or  air-passages.  The  whole 
tissues  and  coverings  of  plants  are  also  free  to  the 
transmission  or  absorption  of  water  and  aeriform 
(See  PL  XVIL  XVIII.) 

The  structure  of  the  particular  organs  of  plants 
varies  according  to  the  scale  in  which  the  plants 
stand  in  the  order  of  the  natural  arrangement  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom;  and  in  the  general  description  of 
organs  reference  will  frequently  be  made  to  three 
great  natural  divisions,  beginning  at  the  lowest  or 
simplest,  and  ascending  to  the  more  complicated. 
I.  Acrogeruma  or  cryptogamic  plants,  as  fud  or  sea- 
weeds, mushrooms,  mosses,  ferns,  mostly  composed 
of  cellular  tissues  and  porous  vessels,  and  which  pro- 
pagate by  simple  spondes  or  bud-like  germs  without 
conspicuous  flowers.  II.  Endoffenoua  jtlanU^  with 
stems  which  increase  by  additions  from  the  interior, 
composed  chiefly  of  vascular  bundles,  with  conspicu- 
ous flowers,  and  seeds  with  one  lobe  or  cotyledon, 
hence  termed  nwnocotyUdont,  including  lilies,  grasses, 
palms,  sugar-cane,  bamboo.  III.  Exogenous  planUf 
with  a  stem  having  central  pith,  medullary  rays,  and 
spiral  and  other  vessels.  The  seeds  have  two  or  more 
cotyledons  or  lobes,  hence  the  term  dicotyledonoutf  as 
the  bean,  oak,  elm,  and  numerous  herbs  and  trees. 

The  Roott, — From  the  central  axis  of  the  embryo 
of  a  seed,  the  root  in  the  process  of  germination  is 
the  first  organ  to  appear,  and  it  immediately  begins 
to  descend  into  the  soil,  while  the  plumuU  or  rudi- 
mentary stem,  springing  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  central  axis,  ascends  upwards  into  the  air.  At 
first  both  radide  and  plumule  consist  entirely  of 


cellular  tissue,  and  in  cellular  plants  the  root  always 
retains  this  structure,  but  in  vascular  plants  other 
vessels  are  gradually  added  till  the  root  assumes  the 
structure  of  the  stem,  of  which  it  may  be  considered 
a  prolongation,  only  it  has  no  tendency  to  form  leaf- 
buds,  ^e  coUum,  or  neck,  is  that  portion  where  the 
root  joins  the  stem.  The  root  acquires  woody  fibre, 
but  has  no  true  pith  or  medullary  centre.  The  main 
axis  gives  off  branches  or  radicles,  which  become  very 
minute  atid  porous  at  the  extremities,  and  frequently 
terminate  in  spongioleSf  or  thick  porous  masses,  which 
are  reckoned  the  old  radides  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  rooto  of  monocotyledons,  instead  of  proceeding 
directly  from  the  central  axis,  spring  out  through  & 
sheath  by  one  ride,  as  is  seen  in  the  oat,  barley,  and 
palm-tree.  The  roots  of  the  common  duck-weed 
{LemtM  minor)  are  not  fixed  in  the  earth,  but  are 
suspended*  in  the  water,  on  which  the  plant  floato. 
Some  parasitical  planto  have  aerial  roots,  which  wave 
in  the  air  and  absorb  moisture.  The  mangrove,  ban- 
yan, and  some  other  trees  send  out  roots  which  form 
supports  to  the  stem  and  branches,  the  upper  part 
of  these  roots  remaining  above-ground.  Roote  are 
annual  or  more  permanent  according  to  the  longevity 
of  the  plants.  The  office  of  the  root  is  to  absorb  the 
juices  of  the  soil,  and  convey  these  to  the  stem  and 
leaves.  The  minute  rootlets  perform  this  office 
through  the  porous  tissues  of  the  bark,  by  which  the 
whole  root  is  covered.  Boots  are  of  various  forms, 
as  the  fibrous  root,  the  thick,  fleshy,  or  top  root,  as 
in  the  carrot;  the  bulbous  or  tuberous  root,  as  the 
orchis ;  the  moniliform  or  jointed  root.  A  reference 
to  PL  XV.  will  explain  the  various  forms  of  roots. 

ArHevlate,  whan  the  root  is  Jointed,  as  in  Wood  Sorrel  04). 
JBiUbi^  underground  buds.    Thej  may  be  scaly  (7),  coated  (1 IX 

solid  (2),  latend,  double,  compound,  as  in  lolium.  Allium, 

Ac. 
JkrUate,  when  fleshy-branched  roots  have  tooth-like  proceeses 

—Coral-rooted  Ophrys  (12). 
FibroHt,  when  the  root  consists  of  a  number  of  small  fibres — 

Poa  (1). 
Fwi/omif  when  spindle  shaped,  tapering  gradually  like  the 

Carrot  or  Beet  (4). 
Oranulate,  forming  small  round  bodies,  aa  in  Saxifrapa  fpranvr 

Honsontal,  when  lying  horisontally  on  the  ground,  as  in  Poly- 
podium  (3). 

Napifcrm,  when  the  knobs  are  round,  like  the  Common  Tur- 
nip. 

PahaaU,  hand-shaped,  divided  into  three  or  more  longish 
koobe-— Ore/tu  lati/olia. 

PimnorH,  terminating  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off,  as  in  Devil's 
Bit  (10). 

Ramote,  when  dirided  into  many  branches,  as  in  most  trees,  &c. 

&ei)titt^  creeping  ujider  the  surfaoe  of  the  earth,  and  at  inter- 
vals pushing  up  stems  (5). 

Squamou,  when  the  bulb  is  covered  with  scales — White  Lily 

(7). 
Testtculate,  when  two  egg-shaped  knobs  grow  together— Ordtu 

Morio  (9). 
Tuberose,  having  rounded  fleshy  underground  enlargements 

of  the  stem,  as  the  Potato. 

Hie  Stem. — As  the  root  descends  from  the  central 
axis  of  the  plant  into  the  ground,  so  the  stem  ascends 
into  the  air,  bearing  leaves  and  branches.  In  the 
simpler  cellular  plants  the  stem  is  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  general  mass.  In  herbaceous 
plants  the  stem  is  soft,  without  woody  fibres,  and 
annually  withers  away;  it  is  termed  caulis.  The 
hollow  knotted  stem  of  grasses  and  reeds  is  called 
culm;  the  stem  of  palms  ttipe;  permanent  woody 
stems  are  called  shrubs  and  trees.  Stems  are  gene- 
rally round,  either  plain  or  ribbed ;  sometimes  trian- 
gular, more  rarely  square.  Some  stems  are  so  weak 
as  to  lie  on  the  ground,  when  they  are  called  pro- 
eumhcnt;  others,  for  support,  dimb  round  larger 
erect  trees,  and  are  called  climbers.  Some  of  these 
twist  their  stems  from  right  to  left,  as  the  convolvulus 
and  passion-flower;  others  from  left  to  right,  as  the 
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hop  plant  and  honeysuckle.  Some  herbaceoiu  atema  | 
live  only  for  one  year,  and  are  called  annuals;  others 
lasting  for  two  yean,  hiennialt;  many  are  longer 
lived,  and  are  called  perenniala.  In  herbaceous  per- 
ennials the  root  alone  survives  in  winter,  from  whenoe 
in  spring  shoot  out  leaves  and  stem.  In  some  her- 
baceous  plants,  as  the  primrose  and  dandelion,  there 
is  no  stem — ^the  leaves  spring  immediately  from  the 
caudex  of  the  root :  these  are  called  acaviescent;  in 
others  the  short  stems  remain  buried  in  the  soiL 
Some  plants,  as  the  strawberry,  throw  out  rtmnera, 
which  creep  along  the  ground  and  throw  out  leaves 
and  roots,  so  that  they  soon  beoome  independent 
plants.  Some  of  these  creepers,  half  stem  half  root, 
are  called  rhizomes.  Tubers,  as  the  potato  and  Jeru- 
salem artichoke,  as  also  the  crocus,  arum,  and  col- 
chicum,  partake  of  this  mixed  character.  The  bulba, 
as  the  onion,  lily,  leek,  are  subterranean  buds. 

The  stems  of  exogenous  plants  send  out  buds  and 
lateral  branches,  and  the  points  whenoe  these  are 
produced  are  called  nodee,  Endogenous  stems  have 
no  branches,  but  only  leaves  growing  from  their  ex- 
tremities, called  terminal.  The  stem  gives  support 
to  the  leaves  and  flowering  organs,  and  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  ascending  and  descending  sap 
flows  to  all  parts  of  the  plant.  Many  trees  acquire  a 
very  great  circumference  of  trunk  or  stem,  and  go  on 
accumulating  woody  fibre  for  many  centuries.  Some 
trees  attain  a  height  of  100,  200,  and  300  feet,  with 
diameters  of  3,  6, 10,  and  even  30  feet  The  biM>bab 
tree  is  said  to  attain  a  circumference  of  90  feet,  and 
some  chestnut-trees  are  60  feet  in  girth.  The  oak 
will  continue  to  grow  for  500  years;  the  olive-tree 
for  1000  years.  A  chestnut- tree  on  Mount  Etna  is 
supposed  to  be  1000  years  old,  and  the  great  dragon- 
tree  of  Teneriffe,  shattered  by  a  storm  in  1868,  was 
said  to  be  over  5000  years  of  age. 

The  character  of  the  stem  differs  materially  in  the 
three  great  divisions  of  plants.  The  acrogenoue  stem, 
as  in  the  tree-fern,  is  composed  of  bundles  of  cellular 
and  vascular  structure  which  shoot  up  simultaneously, 
and  the  farther  elongation  takes  place  by  additions 
to  the  summit,  hence  the  name  summit  growers.  The 
stem  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  stalks  of  the 
fronds  or  leaves,  which  expand  upon  the  summit. 
The  stem  forms  no  branches,  but  is  marked  on  its 
surface  by  the  scars  of  the  leaves  which  have  fallen 
off.  A  section  of  the  stem  exhibits,  near  the  circum- 
ference, a  series  of  waved,  irregular,  dark  lines,  which 
is  the  condensed  vascular  tissue,  while  the  centre 
consists  of  a  uniform  mass  of  psJer  dotted  vessels. 
The  section  of  the  root  stem  of  the  common  fern  will 
exhibit  this  appearance.  The  endogenous  stem,  as 
the  palm,  ia  also  composed  of  bundles  of  vessels,  but 
more  compact  than  the  other.  The  growth  proceeds 
by  the  new  matter  from  below  elevating  the  central 
matter,  and  thus  the  elongation  and  breadth  are  both 
increased  from  a  pushing  out  of  the  matter  from 
within;  hence  the  term  inward  growers,  A  cross- 
section  of  an  endogenous  stem  (PL  XVII.  XVIII., 
figs.  30,  31)  exhibits  a  similarity  of  the  cellular 
structure  throughout,  without  any  central  pith  or 
medullary  or  annual  layers  (as  are  exhibited  in  the 
exogenous  sections,  figs.  18,  19,  27,  &c.),  and  with- 
out any  true  bark,  but  only  a  thicker  and  more  con- 
densed condition  of  the  cellular  structure  on  the 
outer  circumference.  The  exogenous  stem,  such  as 
the  oak  and  elm,  exhibits  a  section  composed  of 
various  cellular  and  vascular  bundles,  arranged  in 
successive  circles,  from  the  central  pith  outwards  to 
the  circumference.  The  growth  in  this  case  takes 
place  by  an  annual  succession  of  rings  of  new  wood 
externally,  and  hence  the  tenn  outside  growers.  In 
fig.  28  A  is  the  centre  of  such  a  section,  where  the 
medullary  cellular  structure  lb  seen ;  g  U  the  medul- 


lary skeathf  consisting  chiefly  of  spiral  vessels;  m 
iB  a  medullary  ray,  formed  chiefly  of  condensed  spiivl 
vessels  radiating  from  the  central  pith;  /  ia  the  woody 
tissue,  a  layer  of  which  is  deposited  each  year,  thus 
forming  a  number  of  concentric  rings,  by  counting 
which  the  age  of  the  tree  may  be  Imown ;  e  is  the 
camhium  layer  of  mucilaginous  semi-fluid  matter  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark,  oonstitutiiig  the  active 
and  formative  tissue  of  dicotyledonous  stems,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enlarged.  The  bark  con- 
sists of  two  or  thi«e  layers,  an  inner  green  and 
succulent,  the  liber  or  endopMcBum,  d;  a  middle  cellu- 
lar portion,  forming  cork  in  the  cork  oak,  6,  c ;  and 
an  external  epidermis  or  outer  bark,  a,  which  is  be- 
quentiy  colourless,  as  in  the  beech,  and  semi-trans- 
parent or  white,  as  in  the  birch.  The  extent  of  the 
annual  circle  varies  in  size  in  the  same  tree,  aoocrd- 
ing  to  its  age,  state  of  vigour,  exposure,  and  the 
nature  of  the  season — cold,  nngenial  summefs  often 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  tree.  The  oenteal  woody 
circles  become  hardened  and  condensed  by  age,  so 
that  the  si^  flows  most  copiously  through  the  outer 
and  newer  circles.  Beferring  again  to  PL  XVTI. 
and  XYUI.,  figs.  1  to  10  are  ma^fnified  representa- 
tions of  some  of  the  maoifold  appendages  which  are 
attached  to  the  epidermis  of  plants,  in  the  shape  of 
hairs,  bristies,  scales,  &c.  1%.  4  is  a  sting  of  the 
nettie,  which  contains  a  duct  to  convey  the  poisonous 
fluid  secreted  by  the  gland  at  its  base.  Figs.  11  and 
12  show  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  outer 
bark  of  the  birch.  The  first  is  a  vertical  the  second 
a  horizontal  section.  In  fig.  13  a  is  the  cellular 
tissue,  b  the  woody  fibres,  c  annular,  spiral,  and 
reticulated  yessek.  Fig.  14,  A  is  a  transvene  sec- 
tion, B  the  corresponding  longitudinal  section,  a  ves- 
sels, b  Uberine  or  bast  cells,  c  woody  cells.  Figs.  15  a 
and  15  b,  wh  root-hairs  (see  also  figs.  16  and  17), 
to  spongiole,  or  outer  layer  of  epidermis,  tr  inner  do., 
g  vascv&ar  tissue.  18,  19,  21,  and  27,  cross-sections 
of  dicotyledonous  stems,  sBowing  the  pith,  the  me« 
dullazy  rays,  ftc  In  18  and  19  the  inner  dark  ring 
is  the  medullary  sheath,  the  outer  the  cambium  layer; 
19  b,  a  secondary  medullary  ray,  isolated  by  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  In  fig.  21  the  medulla  is  seen  to  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  stem.  Fig.  24,  ar  outer, 
ir  inner  layer  of  the  bark ;  k  suberaceoos  or  corky 
tissue  completely  formed;  jk  young  cells  not  yet  con- 
verted into  cork;  e  epidenxus.  Fig.  25  shows  medul- 
lary rays  extending  into  the  liber  or  inner  bark ;  in 
26  the  rays  are  seen  in  the  interstices  of  tiie  baut 
fibres.  F^g.  34,  oe  upper,  ue  lower  epidennis;  op 
upper,  and  up  lower  layer  of  parenchyma ;  sp  one  of 
the  stomata.  The  following  explani^ory  releremaes 
regarding  stems  are  made  to  PL  XV. 

CavXit,  peculiar  to  heihftoeoiu  plants,  tha  principal  tiau  •!»> 

▼ating  the  leavea  and  flowen  (18). 
Culm,  the  proper  stem  of  the  granes.  may  be  umple   or 

branched,  knotted  or  knoUees,  Dristle-like.  with  or  without 

a  eheath  (180). 
Frond,  when  the  atom,  leaf,  and  froetiflaation  are  united— 

Fema  (19). 
Peduncle,  the  flower-italk,  supporting  only  flowen  (17). 
Petiole,  the  leaf-stalk,  hearing  only  leaves  (IS). 
Scape,  a  stem  elevating  the  flowers  only,  as  in  the  Nantama, 

Ac.  (207  6). 
Seta,  the  stem  which  bears  only  the  fhictifioation  of 

(142  a). 
Stipe,  the  stems  of  muahiooma,  palms,  and  the  pappoa  of  i 

seeds  (141,  172). 
SuraduM,  the  stem  which  bears  the  leaves  of  the  moaaea  (140). 

Leaves. — In  the  simplest  forms  of  plants,  as  the 
fuel  and  others,  the  cellular  structure  expands  frciii 
a  centre,  with  no  distinction  of  stem,  roots,  or  leavesL 
In  monocotyledons,  or  those  plants  which  incroastf 
in  growth  by  upward  expansion,  the  leaves  are  elon- 
gations of  the  axial  roots  and  stems,  in  a  perpcmdi* 
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cuIat  direction,  as  in  grasses,  palms,  lilios.  In  dico- 
tyledons the  leaves  proceed  from  various  points 'or 
nodes  of  the  axis,  at  the  peripheral  termination  of 
the  meduUary  rays,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  lioaves 
ore  more  temporary  organs  than  the  roots  or  stem ; 
they  are  constantly  falling  off,  and  becoming  renewed 
at  intervals  during  the  growth  of  annual  plants,  an- 
nually in  many  perennial  plants,  and  at  various  inter- 
vals in  what  are  commonly  termed  evergreens.  The 
seed-lobes  of  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  are  pri- 
mary leaves,  which  swell  out  and  become  cellular  in 
the  first  stages  of  germination,  and  afford  nourishment 
to  the  germ,  remaining  below,  or  sometimes  rising 
above  ground  with  the  expanding  stem.  The  gene- 
ral form  of  a  leaf  is  that  of  a  flat,  expanded  suif ace, 
variously  shaped,  called  the  lamina^  disk,  or  blade, 
and  a  stalk  of  varying  length,  called  the  peUoUf  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  stem  or  branch.  Some- 
times this  petiole  is  so  short  as  to  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  when  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  tesnLe,  At  the  base  of  the  petiole  is  some- 
times a  small,  leafy  appendage,  called  ttiptde.  The 
petiole  extends  along  the  centre  of  the  leaf,  where  it 
is  called  the  midrib.  In  monocotyledons,  several 
parallel  portions  of  the  elongated  petiole  traverse  the 
length  of  the  leaf  without  branching;  in  dicotyle- 
dons, the  midrib  ramifies  into  numerous  branches. 
These  portions  of  the  leaf  are  composed  of  dense 
vascular  tissue,  are  commonly  known  as  the  ribs, 
veins,  or  nerves,  and  serve  as  a  support  or  frame- 
work; the  intermediate  portions  are  composed  of 
cellular  tissue,  or  parenchyma^  copiously  supplied 
with  green  granular  matter  called  dilorophyU ;  over 
all  extends  the  epidennis,  or  thin  bark,  consisting  of 
compressed  colourless  cells.  This  epidermis  is  per- 
forated by  holes  or  ttomata,  for  the  free  admission  of 
air.  Leaves  generally  have  a  distinct  upper  and 
under  side,  llie  upper  side  is  commonly  of  a  deeper 
green  colour,  with  denser  epidermis,  thsm  the  under, 
which  is  paler,  more  or  less  covered  with  hairs,  and 
in  horisontal  leaves  contains  more  stomata  than  the 
upper  side.  In  vertical  lying  leaves  the  stomata  are 
usually  nearly  equal  in  number  on  both  sides ;  in  the 
floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  the  stomata  exist 
only  on  the  upper  surface. 

Leaves  may  be  either  single,  simple,  or  entire, 
composed  of  one  uniform  disk,  or  variously  divided 
and  subdivided,  forming  compound  leaves.  When 
on  a  central  petiole  there  are  placed  a  number  of 
distinct  disks,  pinna,  or  wings,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
pinnate.  When,  instead  of  simple  pinnss,  or  single 
leaves,  there  is  a  subordinate  set  of  petioles  branch- 
ing off  from  the  central  one,  also  furnished  with 
pimue,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  hi/pinnate;  "vrhsD.  the 
venation  is  farther  ramified,  tripinnaie.  Leaves 
which  spring  directly  from  the  caudex  of  the  root 
are  called  radical^  or  caudal;  when  from  the  upper 
point  of  a  stem  or  branch,  iermtTud;  when  on  flower- 
stalks,  Jloral,  When  leaves  spring  symmetrically 
from  opposite  sides  of  a  stem,  they  are  said  to  be 
opporite;  when  at  intermediate  intervals,  aUernate. 
Buds  are  ^e  embryo  leaves  before  they  expand,  and 
in  cold  dixnates  are  covered  with  a  protecting  sheath, 
which  is  sometimes  glazed  over  with  a  resinous  mat- 
ter. The  various  forms  of  leaves  are  represented  in 
PL  XV. 

Aeeroatj  needle-shaped,  a  rigid  lineftr  leaf,  like  the  Finns  (llO)- 
Acinae^orvi,  shaped  like  a  scimitar,  a  thick  leaf,  with  one 

side  shaxp,  and  the  other  broad  (88X 
Aeuminate,  when  the  point  is  lengthened  ont  (61X 
Acute,  when  tapering  graduallj  to  a  point  (00). 
AUernate,  when  placed  alternate  (119;. 
AHieulate,  Jointed  (118). 
AmpUxieauL,  when  the  lobes  of  a  teuile  leaf  embrace  the 

stem  (111). 
Anffular,  of  rarions  angles.     Trianffvlar  (Zi),  Quadtxmfftdar, 

Quinquanffular,  &o.  (41). 


Aurietdate.  ear-shaped,  nearly  hamate,  but  the  lobes  rounded, 

and  smaller. 
Axillary f  when  standing  at  the  origin  of  Uie  branch. 
CanaliaUaiet  when  the  midrib  is  fiuTOwed  or  channeled  (S). 
CapULafy,  when  like  a  hair.   Ptto«e,  hairy,  long  fine  hairs  (87). 
Carinate,  when  the  midrib  is  formed  like  the  keel  of  a  ship. 
Canum,  fleshy,  whan  there  is  a  pulpy  soft  substanoe,  as  in 

Honseleek. 
CarlUaffinoui,  when  the  margin  is  harder  than  the  disk  of  the 

leaf  (55). 
CauUiUt  when  attached  to  the  princiinl  stem. 
Ciliaied,  fringed  with  long  hairs,  distant  from  each  other  (66). 
C<mcav€,  hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf. 
Connate,  when  opposite  teseile  learee  are  closely  united  at  their 

base  into  one  substanoe  (109). 
Cordate,  heart-shaped — lamium  aUnan  (47).    Obeordate^  in- 

veraely  heart-shaped  (38). 
Crenate,  notched,  with  small  teeth,  whose  points  stand  at 

right  angles  with  the  midrib. 
Crenate-aeutef  sharply  notched,  points  at  right  angles  with  the 

axis  of  the  leaf  (68). 
Crenate-obtuse,  bluntly  notched,  as  abore  (60).     CrenaU-dupH- 

eate,  doubly  notched  (54). 
Ci-iep,  when  fuller  on  the  margin  than  the  middle,  the  former 

ctirled  (58). 
Cuneiform,  when  blunt-pointod,  and  tapen  to  the  base  like  a 

wedge.    Cunei/orm-emarffinate  (81). 
Cuepidate,  when  the  acuminate  leaf  ends  in  a  bristle. 
Jkcurrent^  when  the  substanoe  of  the  leaf  runs  down  the 

stem  (112). 
Dectutate,  when  set  in  four  rows,  forming  a  St.  Andrew's  cross. 
Deltoid,  when  short,  and  bounded  by  three  broad  surfaces, 

like  the  letter  delto  (84). 
Demeree,  when  the  leaves  are  found  below  water. 
Dentate,  when  small  distinct  teeth  are  placed  on  the  mar- 
gin (51). 
Dependent,  when  the  base  turns  to  the  zenith,  and  the  apex 

to  the  earth. 
Dutiehenu,  when  the  leares  stand  in  two  rows,  as  in  Yew  and 

Pitch  Fir. 
Dolojbriform,  when  a  fleshy  leaf  is  compressed,  and  shaped  like 

an  axe  (77). 
EmarginaU,  notched  deeply  at  the  apex,  a  portion  taken 

out  (79). 
Bn*\form,  sword-Bhaped,  like  the  Iris. 
Erect,  when  the  leaf  forms  a  rery  acute  angle  upwards  with 

the  stem  (127). 
Srou,  gnawed,  unequally  sinuatcd.  as  if  bitttfn  at  the  edges(48). 
/"ofcicukUe,  when  the  leaves  stand  in  tufts,  as  in  Larch,  Ac. 
Pid  (in  terminiitlons  of  words),  split  or  cut  half-way  down. 
FlaJMUfonn,  when  shaped  like  a  fan. 
Frond,  the  leaf-like  organ  of  fisms  bearing  the  firnotifica- 

tion  (95). 
OiMottf ,  when  both  snr&ces  are  oouTax,  or  seem  sweUad  out. 
HaetaU,  halbert-shaped  (42). 
Hitpid,  beset  with  rigid  bristles  (78). 
Horizontal^  when  the  upper  surftoe  of  the  leaf  makes  a  right 

angle  with  the  stem  (125). 
Imbneaie,  when  one  leaf  orerlaps  another,  like  tiles  on  a 

house  (117). 
Jneieed,  divided  by  deep  incisions. 
Incurved,  when  bent  in  at  the  point  towards  the  stem. 
Ii^flexed,  bent  upwards  and  inwards  at  the  apex  (1*28). 
Laciniate,  torn,  when  there  are  several  irregular  clefts  in  an 

oblong  leaf  (46). 
Lanceolate,  shaped  like  a  spear,  gradually  narrowing  to  the 

point  (81). 
Xtnear,  of  equal  breadth  firom  the  base  to  the  apex,  margins 

nearly  straight  (S2)l 
Lineate,  streaked  with  depressed  but  not  always  parallel  lines. 
Linffuiform,  when  a  ooupreased  leaf  is  somewhat  tonguo- 

shaped  (74). 
Lobate,   deeply  divided   into  lobes  (57).      Trilobate,  three- 

lobed  (39). 
Lunate,  moon-shaped,  like  the  moon  In  her  third  quarter  (48). 
Xyrote,  lyre-shaped,  margin-bayed,  extreme  segment  large  and 

round  (89). 
Membranaceous,  like  a  membrane,  when  without  any  pulpy 

substance. 
MueroTuUe,  when  a  blunt-ended  leaf  ends  in  a  bristle. 
yatant,  when  the  leaf  swims,  as  in  Water  Lily. 
Nercose,  when  the  vessels  run  in  parallel  lines  from  base  to 

apex  (83). 
GUwpu,  when  in  a  direction  between  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular. 
OUong,  considerably  longer  than  broad  (SO). 
Obtuse,  when  the  end  of  the  leaf  is  blunt  (59). 
ObtuM-mveronate,  blunt,  but  terminating  with  a  point  (62). 
Opposite,  when  the  leaves  are  set  on  opposite  sides  of  the 

stem(l20X 
Orbiculate,  when  the  circumference  is  in  all  points  at  equal 

distances  firom  the  centra  (40). 
Ovate,  ej^-shaped,  nearly  oval,  but  the  diameter  greater  at 

the  base  than  at  the  apex  (28).     Oval  (29). 
Palmate,  when  more  tliau  half-way  divided  into  Ave  or  six 

fiuger-like  lobes  (44). 
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PandwiforMf  flddle-ahaped,  baring  a  deep  oarre  or  bay  on 

both  aidee  of  an  oblong  leaf  (129). 
Partite,  or  Parted,  divided  down  beyond  the  middle  (49). 
PajfiUoUf  covered  with  scales  or  fleehy  pimples— Eryngium  (75). 
PeUate,  when  the  fbot-etalk  is  insearted  mto  the  dilk  of  the 

leaf  (115). 
Perfoliate,  bored  through,  the  stem  paadng  through  the 

leaf  (110). 
Petiolate,  when  a  leaf  has  a  foot  sUlk  (114). 
Pinnce,  the  leaflets  or  primary  divisions  of  a  compound  leaf. 
PintuUe-aJbrupt,  a  winged  leaf  ending  with  an  odd  one  (97). 
Pinnaie-artieuUxte,  winged,  the  common  foot-stalk  Jointed  (94). 
Pinnatijld,  when  the  incisures  or  baya  go  almost  down  to  the 

midrib  (46). 
PlicaU,  when  the  leaf  is  laid  in  regular  folds  (70). 
Punctate,  dotted,  having  dots  or  points  instead  of  veins  or  ribs. 
Qualemate,  four  leaves  round  the  stem  (121). 
Jladieal,  when  they  spring  from  the  root,  as  in  Viola  odorata. 
JtadieaTU,  when  the  leaf  strikes  roots. 
Jtamo9e,  when  rising  ftom  the  bnmohes. 
Jteelinate,  when  standing  with  its  point  towards  the  earth  (124X 
Ren^form,  kidney-shaped — Ground  Ivy  (35). 
JUpanded,  serpentine,  small  sinuses  without  angles  on  the 

margin  (50). 
JleticiUate,  when  the  veins  are  like  net- work. 
Jtetrorte-finuate,  the  wide  indentations  pointing  to  the  base  of 

the  leaf  (651 
JUttue,  sligntly  and  bluntly  notched  at  the  end. 
JUtolvU,  when   rolled   backwards  with   its   point   to   the 

stem  (123). 
RugoM,  wrinkled,  when  the  sur&ee  is  raised  between  tlie 

veins  (67). 
RuneinaU,  when  the  incisures  of  a  piniuUi/fd  leaf  are  jxiinted 

and  bent  downwarda 
Sagittate,  amyw-sha|ied,  the  lobes  pointed  and  bent  outward 

like  barbs  (36). 
SagUtate^ordate,    something    between    arrow    and    heart 

shaped  (37). 
Semirial,  when  they  grow  out  of  the  seed-lobes  when  ger- 
minating. 
SemUf,  when  the  point  of  the  teeth  are  turned  to  the  apex 

like  a  saw  (52). 
SerraU-dupUeate,  doubly  saw-cut,  small  teeth  on  the  larger  (53). 
SetiiU,  when  fixed  to  the  stem,  and  there  is  no  foot-scaik  (113). 
Sinuate,  sinuated,  when  shallow  bays  are  out  out  of  the 

margin  (63). 
Sparee,  when  they  stand  thick  on  the  stem,  scattered  without 

order. 
Spinoui,  when  set  with  spines,  as  in  the  Thistle. 
Squarrote-lacinicUe,  when  the  incisures  run  in  evezy  direction, 

as  in  the  Thistle. 
Stellate,  or  VertieHUUe,  when  several  are  set  star-like  round 

the  stem  (122). 
Subulate,  awl  shaped,  a  linear  leaf  sharply  pointed  (S3).    Suih 

rotund,  somewhat  round  (27). 
Sulcate,  ftirrowed,  ploughed  with  deep  lines  (82). 
Terete,  round,  when  formed  like  a  cylinder  (78). 
Temate,  when  three  leaves  stand  round  the  stem. 
TetraffontU,  when  a  long   leaf  is    bounded  by  Ibur  narrow 

surfaces. 
TomentoK,  downy,  covered  with  a  ootton-like  substance  (80). 
Triquetroue,  when  bounded  by  three  narrow  long  sides  (85). 
Truncate,  when  the  point  of  a  leaf  is  cut  oif  or  ends  in  a 

straight  line  (56). 
Tubular,  when  hollow  within,  like  the  leaves  of  the  Onion. 
Uncinate,  when  a  leaf  has  a  hook-shaped  appearance. 
Undulate,  waved,  when  the  margin  is  bent  upwards  and 

downwards. 
Untqual,  when  one  lobe  is  Iar|;er  than  the  other. 
Vaginate,  sheathed,  or  sheathing  the  stem  (lOS)^ 
Venoee,  or  Fenoue,  when  the  fibres  or  veins  are  branched  from 

the  midrib  (72). 
VerrueoK,  warty,  having  little  lumps  or  warts  on  the  surface. 
Verticil,  or  Whorl,  a  ring  of  leaves.    See  Stellate. 

When  there  are  Beveral  leaves  or  leaflets  on  one 
foot-stalk,  they  are  termed  compound  kavet.  Under 
the  following  heads  will  bo  found  most  of  the  varie- 
ties which  compound  leaves  assume  with  regard  to 
arrangement : — 

Bifoliate,  having  only  two  leaflets  to  a  leaf  (71X  Sipinnate, 
doubly  pinnated  (107). 

Ritemate,  when  a  foot-«talk  separates  into  three,  bearing  three 
leaves  on  each  point  (OS). 

Conju(;ate-pinnatf,  when  a  foot-stalk  divides,  and  each  pair 
makes  a  pinnated  leaf  (103). 

lkco>.t[Mttitt,  when  the  primary  leaf-stalk  divides,  each  divi- 
sion forming  a  compound  leiif. 

Jh'f'totf,  when  the  bases  of  several  leaves  rest  on  one  kindred 
ftjut-Htalk  (76). 

J)niiiaif- pinnate,  when  four  or  five  simply  jiinnated  leaves  are 
fixed  to  one  fiiot-stalk. 

iluiiijuguU,  with  many  pain  of  pinnte. 


Patent,  when  expanding  in  a  direction  nearly  horizontal  (I26\ 

Pedate,  when  there  is  some  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  a  bird, 
as  in  Black  Hellebore  (101). 

Pinjuite,  winged,  when  a  series  of  leaflets,  on  the  same  plane, 
are  fixed  to  one  foot-stalk  (100). 

Pinnate-cirrhoee,  winged,  and  terminating  with  a  tendril  (03). 

Pinnate,  leaflets  alternate,  the  leaflets  placed  alternately  on  the 
foot-stalk  004). 

Pinnate,  leaflete  decurrtnt,  winged  leaf,  leaflets  running  down 
the  stem  (90). 

Pinnate,  leajlete  interrupted,  smaller  and  greater  leaflets  inter- 
mixed (91). 

Quinate,  when  five  leaves  are  fixed  to  one  foot-stalk. 

Supra-decompound,  when  mora  than  doubly  compound. 

Temate,  when  three  leaves  are  supported  on  one  footstalk  (105X 

Doubly  temate.    See  Bitemate  above. 

Temate-Muile,  a  temate  leaf  without  foot-stalks  (99). 

Trigeminaie,  when  the  former  has  two  leaves  at  the  division 
of  the  principal  stalk. 

Tripinnate,  when  several  doubly  pinnated  leaves  are  fixed  to 
one  common  foot-stalk  (106). 

Abruptly  tripinnate,  triply  pinnate^  or  thrice  winged  ab- 
ruptly (106). 

Terminally  tripinnate,  triply  pinnate,  or  thrice  winged,  ter- 
minating with  an  odd  leaf  (92). 

Tntemate,  triply  temate,  or  triply  divided  into  three 
leaves  (102). 

Certain  appendages  of  the  stem  and  leaves  are 
represented  in  PL  XV. 

Aculeut,  a  prickle,  formed  from  the  bark,  as  in  the  Rose, 

Briar,  Ac.  (26). 
AiupuUa,  a  hollow  bladder,  found  at  the  roots  of  some  water 

plants— Utricularia  (15). 
Anulus,  a  thin  membrane,  like  a  ring,  surrounding  the  stalk 

ofthefongi(lS3a). 
Aritta,  the  awn  or  pointed  beard  of  some  of  the  Grasses. 
Atcidium,  a  cylindrical  hollow  leaf  containing  water,  some- 
times completely  covered,  opening   occasionally — Neijeu- 

thrs  (163). 
Bracte.  flond  leaves  situated  among  the  fiowen.  generally 

differing  in  shape  and  colour  fhnn  the  leaves  of  the  plant — 

Orchis  (23). 
Gemma,  the  bud  which  contains  the  embryo  of  the  leaves  and 

flowers  (143). 
Olandule,  a  round  body,  which  either  secretes  or  transpires 

fluids  (158). 
InduHum  is  a  thin  membrane  which  covers  the  flowers  or  seeds 

of  ferns  (171). 
Ligule,  a  small  transparent  strap  situated  on  the  margin  of 

the  vagina,  and  at  the  base  of  the  leaf— Foa,  4:c.  (135). 
PUi,  slender  flne  bodies,  like  hair,  covering  some  plants  (22X 
S})ine,  a  thorn,  formed  fhun  the  woody  part  of  the  pLint — 

Cockspur  Thorn  (25). 
Stifndea,  small  leaves  or  scales  situated  at  tlie  base  of  some  of 

the  foot-stalks  or  leaves— Vida,  Lathyrus  ('.^0). 
Tendril,  or  CirrhuM,  a  slender,   twisted,  thread-like  body. 

which  serves  weak  plants  to  clasp  other  bodies  for  sujtport 

—Vine  (21). 

Phyticlogy  of  Nutrition. — ^A  plant  is  an  oigamsm 
endowed  with  vitidity — ^a  peculiar  power  acting  from 
within — ^which,  under  the  influence  of  certain  external 
conditions,  enables  it  to  assimilate  inoiganic  elements, 
and  compound  these  into  substances  called  organic. 
This  vital  power,  at  the  same  time  that  it  acts  in 
concert  witii  the  chemical  and  mechanical  laws  of 
matter,  does  also  control  these,  and  has  actions  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Thus  a  plant  shoots  its  stem  up- 
wards, independent  of  gravity,  and  its  root  downwards 
through  the  resisting  soil.  While  possessed  of  the 
vital  enexgy,  it  lives,  and  grows,  and  maintains  its 
saccharine,  albuminous,  mucilaginous,  and  other  juices, 
unaffected  by  chemical  agencies ;  but  no  sooner  does 
this  vital  energy  cease,  than  it  is  said  to  die,  and  then 
its  whole  substance  begins  to  be  acted  upon  by  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  agencies,  till  at  last  it  is  resolved 
into  the  inorganic  elements  of  which  it  was  originally 
composed.  The  smallest  particles  of  vegetable  struc- 
ture, a  cell  or  two,  or  a  series  of  minute  cells  aggre- 
gated together,  are  suflScient  to  carry  on  the  functions 
of  vegetable  life  ;  and  it  is  by  transmission  that  thU 
organi.^m  descends  from  plant  to  plant  in  a  continueil 
series  of  specific  forms.  In  treating  of  the  physiology 
of  plaut  life,  then,  we  must  assume  the  existence  of 
an  organism  already  formed  and  peculiarly  endowed; 
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for  the  manif estatioiiB  of  vegetable  life  imply  a  power 
and  an  arrangement  of  laws  different  from  those  that 
are  manifested  in  any  purely  inorganic  bodies,  or 
combinations  of  those  bodies.  The  conditions  neces- 
sary  to  stimulate  and  maintain  the  living  actions  of 
plants  are — moisture,  air,  heat,  uid  light.  We  may 
have  the  organism  existing  within  the  dry  seed  for 
months  and  years,  and  vet  remaining  dormant  until 
all  these  necessary  stimuli  are  applied  to  rouse  it  into 
action.  We  know  the  food  of  plants  from  the  com- 
position of  plants  themselves,  which,  in  a  general 
way,  may  be  estimated  at — 

Carbon 40  peroeal 

Oxygen 40       „ 

Hydrogen  and  nitrogen 10      „ 

Edxtlu  and  Mlto. 10      „ 

making  up,  in  round  numbers,  100  parts.  Beoent 
plants  contain  a  large  proportion  of  watery  fluid,  so 
that  water,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen, 
chiefly  supplied  by  ammonia,  and  a  proportion  of 
earthy  salts,  form  the  chief  food  of  plants.  These 
substances  are  absorbed  or  taken  in  by  the  plant  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  from  water,  either  in  a  state  of 
vapour  or  from  the  moist  soil.  We  may  easily  per- 
ceive, then,  that  the  actual  processes  carried  on  within 
the  plant  are  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  add  and 
water,  the  fixation  of  pure  carbon,  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  of  the  organic  elements  already  enu- 
merated into  new  and  peculiar  organic  compounds, 
as  sugar,  starch,  oils,  acids,  and  the  chemical  forma- 
tion of  neutral  salts  out  of  the  earthy  and  metallic 
bases,  already  also  enumerated.  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  very  simple,  and  even  very  minute  oi^ganism 
is  sufficient  to  cany  on  vegetable  life.  A  large 
amount  of  vegetable  forms  belong  to  the  lowest  clau, 
where  even  the  distinction  of  root,  stem,  and  leaves 
is  not  manifested,  the  mere  aggregation  of  cellular 
structure,  and  the  formation  of  a  few  simple  tubes 
and  vessels  being  all  that  is  necessary,  through  which 
the  juices  move,  the  air  permeates  and  exhales,  and 
the  vital  and  chemical  elaborations  are  performed. 
In  the  higher  classes  of  vegetables,  however,  a  more 
marked  distinction  and  separation  of  organs  are  mani- 
fest^ and  here  it  is  evident  that  each  organ  has  some 
one  or  more  peculiar  function.  A  tree,  for  instance, 
not  only  requires  its  roots  and  stem,  but  its  green 
leaves,  in  order  to  perform  its  functions ;  for  strip  a 
tree  entirely  of  its  leaves,  and  its  vital  actions,  for  the 
time,  cease.  This  separation  of  origans,  and  more 
complicated  form  in  the  higher  order  of  plants,  enable 
them  also  to  elaborate  products  which  are  not  found, 
or  at  least  not  so  perfectly  found  in  the  lowest  classes. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  highly  nitrogenous  and  amy- 
laceous products  of  the  cotyledonous  fruits,  and  the 
gums,  and  resins,  and  essential  oils  of  many  shrubs 
and  trees. 

Although  we  are  still  very  deficient  in  our  know- 
ledge regarding  the  precise  assimilative  operations 
which  take  place  within  the  bodies  of  vegetables, 
vet  there  are  certain  circumstances  which  seem  to 
be  pretty  well  established.  First,  that  there  is  a 
great  and  general  process  of  absorption  going  on  in 
plants — a  taking  in  of  fluids  and  gases,  which  has 
been  termed  endotfnoHf  or  inward  impulse.  This 
seems  partly  a  mechanical  or  inorganic  movement ; 
for  it  is  easily  demonstrated  that  a  fluid  in  which 
gum  or  sugar  is  dissolved  will  readily  attract  or  draw 
up  a  thinner  or  lighter  fluid,  as  water  or  alcohol, 
even  through  the  porous  structure  of  an  animal  or 
vegetable  membrane.  Secondly,  it  is  ascertained 
that  there  is  a  free  and  pretty  constant  intermingling 
or  communication  of  the  fluids  and  gases  contained 
within  the  cells  of  a  plant,  as  also  a  free  exhalation, 
called  exomwiCf  or  outward  impulse.    In  the  higher 


orders  of  plants,  especially  in  spring,  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  forcible  flow  of  sap  from  the  roots  upwards. 
In  the  succulent  vine  the  sap  thus  flows  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  or  15 
lbs.  on  every  square  inch.  This  is  a  force  five  times 
greater  than  the  most  vigorous  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  aortal  artery  of  the  horse.  As  the  green 
chlorophyll,  so  conspicuous  in  the  leaves  of  plants, 
seems  to  have  some  intimate  agency  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun's  rays  in  decomposing  the  juices  and 
gases  of  the  cells,  and  most  probably  in  recompound- 
ing  those  substances  anew,  we  have  every  reason  to 
infer  that  the  leaves  of  trees  chiefly  perform  this 
duty,  as  the  trunk  and  branches  and  other  exposed 
parts  are  covered  with  thick  and  tough  bark,  so  far 
impervious  to  the  sun's  influence,  and  also  unfurnished 
with  chlorophyll  granules.  We  may  thus  presume  a 
kind  of  drculalion  in  the  juices  of  tre^  and  all  the 
larger  plants.  In  the  old,  central,  dry  layers,  less 
sap  evidently  flows  than  in  the  more  recently  formed 
circles,  while  in  the  cambium,  or  most  recent  external 
layers,  the  ceUs  are  filled  with  elaborated  juices, 
flowing  partly  downwards  and  partly  in  a  horizontal 
direction  to  all  parts  of  the  stem  and  branches,  and 
even  downwards  to  many  succulent  roots,  as  tap-roots 
and  bulbs.  Circular  and  spiral  motions  may  thus  be 
seen  in  the  cells  of  Chara  and  in  Vallisneria,  where 
currents  are  observed  carrying  along  granules  of 
chlorophyll,  some  of  which  are  seen  stopping,  and 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  cells.  Similar  facts  are 
observable  in  the  juices  of  Potamogeton  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  Among  the  first  who  threw  a  dawn 
of  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  internal  assimilation 
of  plants,  was  Priestley.  He  observed  that  when  a 
g^wing  sprig  of  mint  was  put  into  a  glass  of  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  bubbles 
of  gas  were  given  out ;  this  he  ascertained  to  be  oxy- 
gen. Saussure  also  established  that  during  the  day, 
and  while  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat  and  light,  plants 
gave  out  oxygen,  but  during  darkness  this  process 
ceased,  and  carbonic  acid  was  evolved.  The  leaves 
and  other  green  parts  of  plants  are  found  to  possess 
this  property  of  eliminating  oxygen,  while  those 
other  parts  of  the  plant  not  green,  as  the  bark  and 
root,  are  said  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  give  out  carbonic 
acid.  Other  observers  have  so  far  mystified  these 
leading  facts,  by  stating  that  both  oxygen  and  car- 
bonic acid  are  given  off  during  the  day,  and  deem  it 
unaccountable  that  carbonic  add,  the  natural  food  of 
the  plant,  should  be  evolved  during  the  night,  or 
evolved  at  alL  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
during  the  day,  and  especially  in  sunshine,  is  the 
period  when  the  plant  really  digests  or  eliminates  the 
products  of  its  cells ;  we  are  then  to  expect  the  fixa- 
tion of  carbon,  and  the  extrication  of  the  superabun- 
dant oxygen;  while  during  the  night,  and  absence 
of  the  solar  rays,  the  digestive  process  ceases,  and 
the  feeding  process,  or  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  soil,  continues  to  some  extent.  The  carbonic 
add  evolved  during  the  night,  then,  may  be  this  ex- 
cess of  the  gas,  which,  being  absorbed  by  the  roots, 
remains  unappropriated,  and  is  partly  evolved  by 
exhalation  from  Uie  leaves.  Unlike  animals,  plants 
do  not  feed  on  organic  matter,  as  sudi;  organized 
substances  must  be  decomposed  before  they  become 
the  food  of  vegetables ;  the  organic  elements  must  be 
in  an  aeriform  state,  or  in  a  state  of  vapour  or  fluidity, 
and  earthy  substances  must  be  dissolved  in  water. 
A  certain  elevation  of  temperature,  and  that  peculiar 
action  or  property  of  the  sun's  rays  called  <ictinum, 
are  also  necessary  for  the  active  life  of  plants.  Grow- 
ing plants  evolve  electridty;  but  how  far  this  is 
simply  connected  with  the  change  of  form  of  aerial 
and  fluid  bodies,  as  they  pass  from  solids  to  fluids 
and  gases,  is  not  knoTi-n.    Plants  generally  are  not 
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found,  like  animals,  to  maintain  a  proper  heat  above 
that  of  surrounding  bodies,  although  not  a  few,  at 
the  period  of  inflorescence,  do  manifest  an  elevation 
of  temperature.  From  the  changes  from  gaseous  to 
solid  conditions,  which  the  substances  of  plants  are 
continually  undergoing,  there  is  every  probability 
that  an  evolution  of  heat  does  take  place,  though  it 
has  been  difficult  experimentally  to  render  it  palpable. 
The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  most  common  vegetable  products : — 


Starch 

Sugar 

Gum 

Tartaric  acid 

Citric  add 

MaUcaoid 

lisnina  or  woody 
fibre  variaa  from 
to 

Wheat  grain 

Gate 

PeaM 

Potatoes 

Tnridpa 

Hi^ 


Carbon. 

Oxygen. 

HydrofrcQ. 

Nitrogen. 

Ash. 

•  ■ 

12 

10 

10 

•  • 

12 

9 

9 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

11 

11 

■  • 

•  • 

8 

10 

4 

•  e 

■  • 

12 

12 

4 

•  « 

•  • 

8 

S 

4 

■  • 

•  • 

}l2 
50 

10 

10 

•  ■ 

«  • 

^ 

5 

•  • 

■  • 

46 

43 

58 

2-3 

2-4 

607 

36-7 

6  4 

2-2 

4- 

46*5 

401 

61 

4-2 

8-1 

44- 

44-7 

5  8 

15 

4- 

42-9 

42-2 

6-6 

1-7 

7-6 

45-8 

88-7 

S'O 

1-6 

9  0 

These  elements  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
plant ;  the  seeds  of  the  cerealia  abound  most  in  ni- 
trogen, forming  azotized  products,  as  gluten,  fibrine, 
albumen. 

JieprodueHve  Organs. — ^A  plant,  after  developing 
its  stem  and  leaves,  and  extending  its  growth  to  the 
full  size,  at  a  certain  period  begins  to  form  embryo 
germs  for  the  propagation  of  its  peculiar  species. 
With  the  whole  tribe  of  annual  plants  this  latter 
process  closes  and  completes  its  existence.  Perennial 
plants  repeat  this  process  every  year,  and  some  even 
oftener,  while  others  become  reproductive  only  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  as  the  aloe,  yucca^  Palmyra 
palm,  and  some  otiiers.  The  simpler  plants,  as  the 
algae,  mosses,  ferns,  produce  no  proper  seed,  but 
merely  germinal  buds  or  sporules,  which  are  pro- 
duced on  the  stems  or  fronds,  and,  falling  off,  vegetate 
in  the  soil,  somewhat  as  buds  are  developed  into 
leaves  and  branches  on  the  parent  tree.  The  plants 
of  this  division  were  termed  by  Limueus  cryptogamie. 
The  other  two  divisions  of  plants  with  conspicuous 
flowers  and  ootyledonous  seeds  are  termed  jaAanero- 
gamie.  The  mode  in  which  flowers  spring  from  the 
parent  stem  or  branch  is  very  various,  and  is  called 
the  ii^lortseence.  Flowers  may  either  spring  from 
the  extremity  of  the  axial  stem,  when  they  are  called 
terminal,  or  they  may  proceed  from  the  axil  of  a 
leaf,  called  a  bract,  or  from  sheaths,  called  epathcSf 
as  in  the  pahns.  Flowers  are  produced  either  single 
or  solitaiT-,  or  grouped  together  in  various  compound 
and  decompounded  wreatibs.  The  stem  bearing  such 
floral  wreaths  is  called  the  floral  axis;  a  single  flower 
is  supported  by  a  pedunde^  of  which  the  rachiB,  or 
centnd  stem  of  the  inflorescence,  is  a  prolongation. 
The  various  foima  of  inflorescence  are  represented  in 
PL  XVI. 


Ampntum,  when  the  floweiv  are  thickly  let  upon  a  dender 

foot-Btjilk,  witli  iuterveuing  Mjales,  as  in  Uoxel,  Birch,  Oak, 

6c.  (i:il). 
Coitituluiu^  when  a  number  of  flowem  stand  thick  on  one 

St.! Ik,  either  of  a  Bphericol  or  ronndiah  foi-m,  like  a  head 

(13-»). 
Corifmbf  when  the  foot-italka  of  a  raceme  an  lengthened  out 

to  a  flat  Hurfaoe— Iberis  (138). 
Cj.'U,  a  number  of  branched  fuot-stalks  rising  firom  a  common 

loint,  as  in  Elder,  Itc.  (136). 
FntricU,  an  irregular  cluster  or  bundle,  as  in  Sweet  William. 
P^'HuU,  when  a  number  of  flowers  are  standing  on  long  foot- 

KtilkR.  unofiuullj  divided,  as  iu  Poa  and  manv  of  the 

Gras*es(lit4). 


PUeuM  is  the  cap  or  top  of  a  mushroom  supported  by  the 

stalk  (183  c). 
Raceme^  when  every  flower  has  a  short  foot-stalk,  aa  in  the 

Currant,  ix.  (158). 
SpadiXf  an  axis  bearing  nnmerons  closely-packed  sessile  flowers 

inclosed  in  a  spaUu,  peculiar  to  Palms  and  a  faw  other 

plants  (152  a). 
Sjnke,  an  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  nnmber  of  flowers  sessile 

on  a  long  axis— Wheat  (154). 
SpU'tkti^  the  small  olusten  of  flowers  in  grasses,  ooversd  by 

the  plumeM  (153). 
Thyrftit^  when  a  panicle  is  condensed  into  an  ovate  form,  aa 

in  Privet. 
Umbdf  a  nnmber  of  flower-stalks,  of  one  length,  issuing  fhmi 

a  common  centre,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  as  in  Hemlock; 

they  may  be  simple  or  compound.  Univeml  Umbel  (161  a  a  ). 

Partial  Ombd  (b  b).    Involvjcrvan.  (o  o).    JnvolvxdL'um  (d  d). 
Ytriicil^  ot  Whorl,  ^dien  flowers  encircle  the  stem  in  rings— 

Mentha  (167). 

The  flower  or  blossom  comprehends  all  those  parts 
engaged  in  the  formation  and  completion  of  the  seed 
whi(£  contains  the  germ  of  the  future  specific  plant. 
The  flower  may  be  divided  into  the  external  or  pro- 
tective parts,  some  one  or  more  of  which  may  be 
awanting;  and  the  essential  and  constant  internal 
reproductive  organs.  The  parts  of  the  flower  have 
a  cellular  structure,  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  developed  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
are  in  9ome  respects  resolvable  the  one  into  the  other. 
A  flower,  when  complete,  is  composed  of  four  con- 
centric circles  or  whorls.  The  outer  is  the  calyx; 
the  next  the  corolla;  in  the  centre  are  the  ttamens 
and  piHiU,  Each  of  these  circles  may  be  made  up 
of  three,  four,  ^ve,  or  six  segments  or  parts,  or  mul- 
tiples of  those  partsL  In  monocotyledons  three,  f  our^ 
and  six  are  the  characteristic  numeral  divisions;  in 
dicotyledons  five,  ten,  twenty.  The  calyx  or  cup  is 
based  upon  the  pedimde  or  flower-stalk,  and  is  gener- 
ally, like  it,  of  a  greenish  colour;  it  is  either  formed 
of  one  entire  piece,  more  or  less  notched  or  lobed,  or 
made  up  of  several  icpals.  The  calyx  is  frequently 
absent)  or  it  is  replaced  by  tk  perianth,  which  is  some- 
thing intermediate  between  calyx  and  corolla^  as  in 
the  tulip.  The  coroUa  lies  next  to  the  calyx,  and  is 
generally  the  coloured  part  of  the  flower,  assuming 
various  hues  of  delicate  oeauty,  either  plain,  mottled, 
or  symmetrically  streaked.  The  atament,  which  vary 
in  nimiber  in  different  plants,  surround  the  puiily 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  stamen 
consists  of  AjUamcnt  or  stalk,  supporting  a  folded-up 
body,  called  anther;  this  anther  contains  a  granular 
powder,  called  poUen,  which,  when  matured,  is  shakei* 
out  thxough  openings  in  the  anther.  The  pittU  con- 
sists of  the  ityle  or  central  stem,  terminated  at  the 
upper  point  by  a  round  porous  knob,  called  stigma, 
and  passing  at  the  base  into  the  ovary  or  seed-lobe^ 
whidi  may  contain  one  or  many  cavities.  The  pistil 
may  be  composed  of  one  or  more  folded  pieces^  c»Ued 
carjpds.  The  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  flowering 
organs  will  be  found  delineated  in  PL  XVL 

CALYX. 

Amentum,  catkin,  chaff-like  scales,  among  the  flowers,  as  in 

Hazel,  WUlow,  &o.  (131X 
Caljfculatf,  having  bractioles  resembling  an  additional  calyx, 

as  in  Diantbus  (162  b). 
Calyptra,  a  veil,  like  an  extingoiaher,  as  in  some  Mosses 

(142  b). 
Glume,  a  husk,  the  chaff  of  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat,  and  most 

Qnuises  (137). 
Involvuerwn,  a  cover  or  f&nce,  when  standing  remote  from  the 

flower,  as  in  Scabiosa  (24) ;  Hemlock  (101  c  c\ 
Perianth,  when  it  embraces  the  flower,  as  in  Hose,  Pink,  ke. 

(212  a). 
SfcUhe,  a  sheath  bursting  lengthways,  as  in  Snowdrop,  Kar- 

cisaus  (152  b). 
VUva,  a  curtain  surroundinff  the  stem  and  attached  to  the 

pileus  or  top  of  Fungi  (133  b). 

Modifications  nf  the  Calyx. 

Abbreviate,  when  ooniidembly  shorter  than  the  corolla. 
Ccducvuff  falling  oS  before  the  fio^vt—'Papaver  somn^aitm^ 
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J>eeiduoiu,  fidliog  off  at  tba  umo  time  with  the  flower— Ttfta 

JEfuTopoM. 
Double,  u  in  Malra,  Althea  (l^^X 
Entire^  not  cat  on  the  margin  (1^)* 
Fid  (as  termination),  whan  the  legmente  are  cat  down  to  the 

middle  of  the  tnlM. 
MonophylUma^  oonaieting  of  one  leaf  (147).    PolyphyUmu,  oon- 

kiating  of  two  or  more  leares  (1^)> 
PariUe,  or  Farted,  divided  beyond  the  middle  and  near  to  the 

baee. 
PenittaU,  remaining  alter  the  flower  fklla. 

C0R0LL4. 

Campannlate,  roanded  at  the  baae,  and  gradually  widening 

towards  the  mouth.  liJce  a  bell  (146). 
Diffornif  when  the  tube,  after  expanding,  diTldea  into  nnequal 

lobes— Lonioera. 
Oloboee,  when,  like  a  sphere,  it  widens  oat  gradnallj  to  the 

middle— Vacciniam  (144)l 
Hypocraiexiform,  when  the  tabe  is  long,  and  the  xim  flat  and 

bzoad,  like  a  salver— Phlox  (145). 
IftfundibuUfomi,  an  obvexae  cone,  flat  and  tamed  oat  at  the 

rim  like  a  ftmnel — Datnra  (139). 
LigyUaUy  when  a  short  tube  terminates  in  a  long  expansion  on 

one  side,  like  a  tongue,  as  in  Dandelion  (14S). 
FenonaU,  when  the  lips  of  a  ringent  ooroUa  are  dose  shat  np, 

and  the  stamens  and  the  pUtiifl  madced— Snap-dragon 

a49X 
Rinfftni,  a  corolla  haTing  two  s^pnents,  like  the  lips  of  an 

animal  gaping— Lamium  (159). 
Jtotaie,  when  the  tnbe  is  yaxy  short,  and  the  xim  flat,  like  a 

wheel— Verbaaoom  (160). 
Ttd>ular,  or  TuJndoie,  when  like  a  h(^ow  pipe  of  nearly  equal 

diameter  throughout— Red  Valerian  (166). 
UnUabiate,  npper  <a  under  lip  of  a  ringent  Manila  is  wanting 

— «na-lipped— ^oga  (167)l 

PoLTFCTALous  COROLLAS  are  termed 

Curyopkifilaeeotaf  when  five  petals  are  shaped  and  disposed  as 

in  Clove,  Pink.  Ac.  (166). 
CrueiaUf  when  four  petals  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  cross- 
like^  as  in  Stock,  Mustanl,  Ac.  (179X 
Irreffylary  consisting  of  two  or  more  petals  of  difliarent  lengths 

and  inclinations. 
Ziliaeeout,  when  plants  have  one,  three,  or  six  petals,  three  or 

aix  stamens,  a  bulbous  root,  and  leaves  with  longitudinal 

fibres,  as  in  the  Crocus,  Lily,  too.  (195  a  a). 
JdcUvaeeoua,  when  five  petals  are  attenuated  downwards,  so  as 

to  unite  close  at  the  base,  as  in  Mallows,  te.  (164). 
Papiltonaeeous,  butterfly-shaped,  having  four  petals,  the  vexil- 

Ittm,  carina,  and  the  two  ate,  as  the  Pea  (177). 
JU>9aeeom,  when  the  petals  are  rounded,  and  have  no  daws  at 

the  base,  like  the  Rose  (193). 

STAMEN. 

jtrtiadale,  when  there  are  evident  Jolnta  or  oomminnres. 
CapiUary,  equal  thickness,   as   fine   as  a   hair.     PUtform, 

thicker  than  a  hair,  thread-like  (173). 
CdnnaUf  joined. 
Oonnivent,  when  the  filaments  bend  to  one  another  at  their 

tops. 
Cunai/brm,  compressed,  tapering  to  a  point,  wedge-like.    DHor 

taU,  broad,  widened  out  (175X 
Dtdinate,  when,  without  describing  a  large  dtde,  they  turn 

downwaxdsL 
GenievlaU,  bent  at  the  Joints  like  a  knee.    Jnevrted,  bent  in 

from  the  middle,  bow-like  (176). 
Pi  diedlate,  when  standing  on  foot-stalke,  as  in  Sage. 
FlumoM,  feathery,    Piloae,  hairy. 
SitbndaU^  Uke  an  awl,  thicker  below  than  above,  grsdoally 

tapering  (181,  212  e  e). 

Jldnattf  closely  attached  on  both  sides  to  the  point  of  the  fila- 
ment (174). 
ArietaUf  slender,  diaip  substances,  like  awns  of  Barley  (185X 
Jiijld,  cleft,  as  in  the  (irapes  (184). 
MUoculcaTf  having  two  cells.     Unilocular,  having  only  one 

oelL 
Criglate,  crested  with  cartilaginous  points  on  the  sides  or  baae. 
Jkhiscent,  opening  or  bursting,  wliich  may  take  place  either 

at  the  top  or  at  tlie  side; 
DerUaU,  when  there  ore  indentations  or  teeth  on  the  margin 

(188). 
Didymout,  when  doable,  or  like  two  Joined  together. 
Oiobott,  ronnd,  like  a  globe.    ObUmg,  diameter  greater  one  way 

than  the  other. 
Soriamtal,  horiaontal.     Inanmbcntf  lying  obliqudy  on  the 

top  of  the  filament  (182,  212  f  f ). 
Unear,  when  long,  flat,  and  of  equal  breadth,  strap-shaped. 
PtUate,  when  drcular,  flat  on  both  sides,  and  attached  by  the 

middle.  , 

JUn\form,  shaped  like  the  kidney  of  an  animaL 


SoffUtcUe,  shaped  like  an  arrow. 

Sessile,  sitting,  having  no  ^lament.    Stipitate,  the  filament  on 

a  foot-stalk. 
VenaliU,  movable  with  the  wind  or  any  slight  cause. 

PISTIL. 

Angioepemume,  the  seeds  contained  in  a  covering.     Oymnty- 

epermouM,  the  seeds  naked. 
Oemun  infaior,  when  the  germen  is  bdow  the  calyx  and 

corolla. 
Oemun  ntperior,  when  the  germen  is  above  the  calyx  or 

corolla  (212). 
PedieeUate,  when  fhmished  with  a  foot-stalk  (169X 
ScuiU,  sitting,  when  the  seed-bud  has  no  foot-stalk. 

THE  8TTLS. 

OupiUary^  slender,  like  a  hair  of  equal  thickness. 
Clavaie,  when  thicker  above  than  below,  club-shaped  (212  c). 
Cnus,  gross,  when  very  thick  and  short. 
LeadvMue,  fedling  off  immediately  after  impregnation. 
Didiotomoue,  divided  into  two  branches,  eaich  of  which  is 
again  divided. 

THE  snoxA. 

Aevte,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point.     OUvuu,  terminating  in 

a  blunt  point. 
CapitaU,  headed,  when  globular  or  hemisphericaL 
Concave,  whoi  hollow  in  the  top,  like  the  Violet. 
ConvohUe,  when  the  divisions  are  rolled  inwards. 
Dentate,  when  set  with  fine  teeth. 
Bntarginate,  when  flat  and  notched  on  the  summit. 
PenidUiform,  consisting  of  thick,  dose,  fleshy  fltoes,  like  a 

penoiL 
Petaloid,  when  it  hss  the  appearance  of  a  petal  ri70). 
Revdute,  the  divisions  roll«i  backwards.    Spinu,  when  rolled 

up  like  a  watch  spring. 
Tr^  three^sleft  (212  d). 
Uncinate,  hooked  at  the  point. 

NECTARY,  OR  HONEY  CUP. 

Barba,  short  hairs  or  soft  bristles  at  the  opening  of  the  calyx 

or  oorolla-Thymus  (208). 
(kUcarate,  when  shaped  like  a  cockspur,  as  in  Larkspur,  Violet, 

aso.  (194). 
ComieulaU,  when  shaped  and  crooked  like  a  horn— Delphinium 

(•209). 
Cuculltte,  a  hollow  bag  or  hood,  as  in  Aconitum  (204). 
Cyathi/orm,  when  formed  like  a  cup,  embracing  the  germen— 

NarclMus  (195  h). 
Pitmix,  the  arch,  a  small  dongation  on  the  tobe  or  throat  of 

the  corolla,  as  in  Anchusa  (205). 

RECEPTACLE. 

Apictdate,  when  covered  with  fleshy,  erect,  short  jioints, 

priokly. 
ConiecU,  rising  to  a  point  in  the  centre  (196).    Plane,  ilat 

(207  a). 
Oomvex,  somewhat  elevated  in  the  centre  (162). 
Favorn,  when  pits,  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb,  cover  the 

sorGsoe. 
Pilose,  set  with  ihort,  stiff  hairs.     Villose,  set  with  long,  soft 

hairs. 
Placenta,  the  place  to  which  the  individual  seeds  adhere. 
S^aewuM,  covered  with  rigid  bristles. 

The  sexual  organs  of  plants  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  Empedodes  mentions  the  peculiarity  of 
the  fig  requiring  the  pollen-dust  from  another  flower 
to  render  the  female  fig  blossom  fertile.  Herodotus 
relates  the  sajne  circumstance  regarding  the  Baby- 
lonian palm;  and  Aristotle  draws  a  comparison  of 
the  sexual  duality  of  plants  and  that  of  animals.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  Millingen  and  Grew  described 
the  real  structure  and  respective  offices  of  the  stamen 
and  pistil ;  and  these  researches  were  published  by 
Grew  in  1682,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  while  Ray 
subsequently  adopted  the  same  in  his  Natural  System 
of  Plants.  LimuBUB  took  up  the  same  subject,  and 
on  the  sexual  organs  of  the  flower  constructed  his  so- 
called  artificial  system  and  nomenclature  of  plants. 
The  blossoms  or  floweps  of  plants,  then,  besides  being 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  organic  nature,  serve 
an  important  purpose,  constituting  the  organs  which 
produce  the  fruits  or  seeds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
various  spedes  of  vegetables.    The  anthers  of  the 
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Btamens  contain  the  pollen,  or  fertilizing  dust,  which 
in  due  time  is  shed  upon  the  pistil ;  small  granules 
of  the  pollen,  received  by  the  porous  stigma  of  the 
pistil,  become  elongated,  and  entering  the  ovary,  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  ovule  or  germinal 
vesicles,  one  or  more  of  which  have  previously  been 
formed  therein.  The  importance  of  this  pollen  dust 
is  marked  by  the  care  with  which  the  arrangements 
Are  made  in  nature  for  its  due  transmission  to  the 
parts  appropriated  for  its  reception.  Thus  the  stamens 
are  placed  around,  and  generally  inclining  towards 
the  .pistil.  They  are  frequently  endowed  with  an 
irritability,  by  which  they  spring  forwards  with  a 
jerk,  and  ibuB  shed  the  matured  pollen.  The  wind, 
too,  serves  to  shed  this  fine  dust,  and  even  bear  it 
along  in  clouds  through  the  air;  while  insects,  in 
their  search  for  honey,  pollen,  and  other  vegetable 
food,  are  the  agents  in  carrying  this  fertilizing  dust 
from  one  plant  to  another. — The  varied  beauty  of 
the  corolla  of  flowers,  their  odours,  and  the  continued 
succession  of  different  kinds  from  early  spring  on- 
wards  to  late  autumn,  have  been  the  enthusiastic 
theme  alike  of  poets  and  of  philosophers. 

A  flower  does  not  always  contain  both  stamens 
and  pistils.  In  some  plants  two  kinds  of  flowers 
grow,  one  containing  stamens  only,  and  the  other  a 
pistil.  These  are  called  monaciout  or  one-housed 
plants,  as  the  nettle,  oak,  beech,  hazeL  In  other 
species  one  plant  bears  male  flowers  only,  and 
another  the  f  emide ;  these  are  called  dicecioiu  or  two- 
housed  plants,  as  the  willow,  hop  plant,  date-palm, 
juniper,  yew.  The  most  ordinary  form  is  that  of 
flowers  bearing  both  stamens  and  pistils.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  mixture  of  single  and  double  sexual 
flowers  on  the  same  or  different  plants,  and  these 
are  called  polygamous  plants.  In  cryptogamic 
plants,  although  there  are  no  distinct  sexual  organs, 
yet  it  ia  probable  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
germ  cells  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  germinal 
sporule.  In  simple  one-celled  plants,  as  Protoooccus, 
the  cell  from  its  inner  side  produces  another,  which 
is  evolved  by  the  bunting  of  the  parent  celL 

Fruit  and  Seeds. — The  fruit  is  the  lower  contents 
of  the  pistil  arrived  at  maturity.  The  carpel  or 
united  carpels  of  the  pistil,  sometimes  the  calyx,  the 
receptacle,  peduncle,  and  other  parts  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  pericarp.  The  pericarp  contains,  or 
Burroimds  and  protects  the  seed,  as  in  the  pod  of  the 
pea,  the  juicy  part  of  the  apple,  the  woody  nut  of  the 
almond,  the  capsule  of  the  poppy,  and  the  siliqua  or 
pod  of  the  wall-flower.  The  pericarp  is  composed  of 
three  layers,  the  external  the  epicarp,  the  middle  the 
mesocarpf  and  the  inner  the  endocarp.  These  three 
are  exemplified  in  the  outer  skin,  the  middle  pulp, 
and  the  inner  core,  containing  the  seeds  in  the  com- 
mon apple  or  orange.  The  succulent  pulp  of  apples, 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  contains  sugar,  malic  acid, 
mucilage,  and  albumen.  Starch  is  contained  in  the 
pulp  of  the  plantain,  banana,  and  bread-fruit— oil  in 
the  olive — essential  oil  in  the  rind  of  the  lemon  and 
orange.  The  seed  contained  within  the  pericarp  is  a 
round  or  oval  body,  sometimes  flat  and  covered  with 
two  membranes — ^the  outer  the  episperm  or  tejto,  the 
inner  the  endotperm.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
seed  is  made  up  of  a  starchy  and  albuminous  sub- 
stance, forming  one  cotyledon  in  the  monocotyledons, 
and  divided  into  two  halves  in  the  dicotyledons.  At 
one  end  of  the  seed,  where  there  is  generally  an  out- 
ward mark  or  depression,  as  in  wheat,  or  a  dark 
semilunar  band  or  hUumy  as  in  the  bean,  is  placed  the 
embryo,  a  minute  body  contained  in  a  membrane 
called  tiie  embryo  taCy  and  generally  surrounded  with 
a  portion  of  albuminous  matter.  When  the  seed  is 
put  into  the  ground,  and  subjected  to  warmth  and 
moisture,  and  a  suificient  access  to  air,  which  is 


always  found  in  the  upper  loose  soil,  the  cotyledons 
begin  to  swell,  and  the  cellular  structure  becomes 
filled  with  juice ;  in  a  few  days  the  membranes  of 
the  seed  burst,  and  the  cotyledons  separate  somewhat 
apart.    In  many  seeds,  as  in  the  ash  and  French 
biean,  the  cotyledons  rise  up  into  the  air  and  become 
leaves ;  while  in  the  meantime  the  embryo  has  also 
swelled  out  and  become  f ujl  of  cells ;  and,  nourished 
by  the  juices  of  the  cotyledons,  it  begins  first  to  send 
out  its  radicles,  which  make  downwards  into  the 
earth,  and  next  its  plumule,  or  rudimentary  stem, 
and  leaf -buds,  which  ascend  into  the  air.     While 
first  germinating  in  the  soil  all  the  parts  of  the  seed 
are  pale  coloured,  and  in  this  stage  light  is  found  to 
be  injtmous  to,  and  retards  gezmination,  but  no 
sooner  does  the  plumule  rear  its  head  above-groimd 
than  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  begins  to  change 
the  pale  blanched  cells  into  a  bright  green,  the  light 
now  adds  additional  stimulus  to  the  growing  plfmt, 
the  nutrient  juices  of  the  cotyledonous  leaves  are 
rapidly  exhausted,  they  shriv^  up,  and  numerous 
rootlets,  now  spreading  into  the  soil,  supply  juices 
for  the  further  increase  of  the  stem  and  leaves.  Such 
is  the  wonderfully  mysterious  but  beautiful  process 
of  germination  and  fresh  growth  which  is  going  on 
in  myriads  of  nature's  alembics  every  day,  for  the 
varied  purposes  of  eliminating  from  the  earth,  the 
water,  and  the  air  the  daily  food  of  animals,  together 
with  the  luxurious  clothing  and  innumerable  domestic 
conveniences  of  man.    Nor,  in  the  distribution  and 
planting  of  seeds,  is  nature  in  any  degree  less  careful 
and  provident  than  in  their  origmal  formation.    The 
cotyledons  of  seeds  form  a  littie  storehouse  of  pro- 
vision which,  if  kept  dry,  will  keep  sweet  and  fresh 
for  months,  years,  and  even  centuries,  till  oppor- 
tunities offer  for  the  due  germination  of  the  ovule 
contained  within.  Then  manyseedsare  furnished  with 
a  downy  pappui,  the  remains  of  part  of  the  calyx,  by 
which  they  are  rendered  buoyant,  and  are  carried 
for  many  miles  on  the  light  summer  breeze,  and  even 
thousands  of  miles  by  the  tropic  hurricane,  or  no  less 
readily  by  the  ocean  gulf -stream,  till  they  find  ap- 
propriate soils  for  vegetating.    Then  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds, in  their  rambles  after  food,  or  in  their  long 
migrations  to  distant  climes,  are  ever  ready  to  carry 
seeds  entangled  in  the  feathers  or  hair  of  their 
bodies,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  birds,  unmasticated  in 
their  stomachs ;  while  man,  in  his  systematic  migra- 
tions, transports  with  hizn,  as  his  most  valuAblo 
treasures,  the  grains  and  grasses,  the  pulse,  the  po- 
tato, and  the  jmcy  fruits,  which  may  be  totally  un- 
known in  the  countries  to  which  his  adventuroos 
industry  has  led  him. 

Many  plants  have  other  means  of  propagation 
besides  that  by  a  seed  or  spore.  Some  send  off  suckers, 
as  the  strawberry  plant ;  others,  as  the  willows,  can 
be  propagated  by  a  slip  or  succulent  branch,  'whichy 
when  inserted  into  the  soil,  immediately  begins  to 
throw  out  roots  from  the  nearest  node,  and  thus 
becomes  an  independent  plant.  Tubers,  bulbs,  snd 
portions  of  fibrous  roots  wiU  also  send  out  new  steins; 
while  the  artificial  process  of  ingrafting  and  badding 
induces  a  new  bnmch  upon  a  tree  of  the  same  or 
a  closely  allied  species. 

For  figures  of  the  fruit  and  seed  see  FL  XVI. 

PERICARP. 

Baeea,  a  beny,  palpj  wiUaout  valTW,  leedi  in  the  polp^  ss  In 

Goooeberry  (188). 
CapnUe,  a  meznbranou  remtl  containing  wed,  of 

•hapes  and  diviaionB  (190)l 
2>ru/i€,  a  pnlpy  leed-Tenel  withoat  valval,  indoaing 

ai  in  Cheny,  Plnm,  &o.  (187). 
FoUieU,  a  distended  membrane  of  one  valre,  openins  at  on* 

side  (191X 
Lfffuvit,  a  membrane  of  two  valrei,  seeds  fixed  to 

as  in  Pea  (107). 
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Lometttum,  a  two-ralTad  u«d-TeHel,  with  mIU  not  opening 
(203). 

Pepo,  a  snociUent  fruit,  the  Meds  attached  to  the  rind  (206). 

Fame,  a  flealiy  or  pulpy  aeed-venel,  oovering  a  capsule  con- 
taining the  aeed.  aa  in  Apple  (198). 

Bcunara,  a  vringed  fruit,  aa  in  Elm  (202). 

SUiqua,  a  long  pod  with  two  Talvee,  aeeda  attached  to  hoth 
sutures  (102). 

StrobiluM,  a  set  of  hard-tUed  scales,  as  in  the  cone  of  the  Fir 
(189). 

TAmo,  the  spore-casa  of  mosses,  Ac,  opening  with  a  lid  (109); 
and  Gland  or  Ifvi,  as  in  Hazel,  Oak,  Ac.  (200). 

SEED. 

Ala,  A  membrane  or  wing  found  attached  to  the  hack  or  mar- 
gin of  some  seeds  or  seed-vessels  (20*2). 

AriUuM.  an  ill-defined  membrane,  covering  the  seed,  and  some- 
times the  perioarpium. 

Corculum,  the  little  heart  (210  b),  consisting  of  the  rostellum; 
(210  c)  and  plumule  (210  d)  the  former  descends  into  the 
earth  and  bMX>mes  the  root,  and  the  latter  ascends  and  be- 
comes the  stem. 

Coronula,  a  little  crown  or  pappus,  attached  to  the  seed  of  the 
compound  flowers. 

CotyUdoM,  the  seed-lobes,  changing  at  germination  into 
leaves  (210  a  a). 

ffilum.  an  external  scar  or  mark,  indicating  the  place  of  the 
corculum  (210  e  e). 

Tunic,  the  outer  or  inner  integument  or  covering  of  the 

Pafpus,  down,  a  feathery  or  hairy  crown  on  the  seeds 
of  most  compound  flowen. 

Capillary  or  FUntty  when  very  fine,  like  hain. 

FiUeaeeoiu,  chaff-like  scales  or  small  leaves  on  the  top  of  the 

seed. 
Flumose,  down  divided  like  a  feather— Tragopogon  (178). 
JStMiU,  sitting  on  the  seed  without  foot-stalk  (201).    Stipitate, 

supportedby  a  little  foot-stalk  (172). 
Setae* OU9,  when  covered  with  rigid  bristles — Centauna  niffra 

(180). 

CkusifictUion, — ^The  arrangement  and  daseification 
of  plants  is  termed  Systematic  Botany,  or  Taxology. 

When  we  consider  how  very  diversified  are  the 
specific  forms  of  plants,  and  that  there  are  now  at  the 
least  100,000  dutinct  species  known  to  botanists, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  mode  of  classifying  these  into 
groups  and  families,  in  order  to  recogniase  and  de- 
scribe them,  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  science  the  arrangement  of  plants 
was  very  general  and  imperfect,  being  little  more 
than  that  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees;  and  this  arose 
from  the  deficient  knowledge  of  their  internal  and 
external  structures,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  their  juices  and  products.  As  the  know- 
ledge of  plants  increased,  various  attempts  were  made 
at  classification,  but  it  was  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
medicinal  properties  that  the  earliest  arrangements 
were  formed;  and  in  the  work  of  Dioscorides,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  these  qualities 
were  more  attended  to  than  their  structural  or  phy- 
siological distinctions.  Though  nature,  in  her  vast 
diffusion  of  vegetable  life,  has  made  her  most  obvious 
and  prominent  distinctions  to  consist  in  specific  in- 
dividual fonns,  yet  the  most  ordinary  student  of 
nature  cannot  fail  to  recognize  certain  marked  and 
great  divisions  of  her  work,  as  well  as  numerous 
groups  of  families  which  have  a  strong  resemblance 
and  affinity  among  themselves.  To  find  out  some 
prominent  endowments  oonmion  to  all  the  great  chain 
of  vegetable  being,  yet  varying  by  numberless  grades 
and  forms,  so  as  to  become  the  means  of  systematic 
arrangement,  was  the  great  object  then  of  the  scien- 
tific botanist.  In  1682  John  Ray  published  his  ar- 
rangement of  plants  founded  on  their  structural 
forms,  and  especially  on  the  distinctions  of  their 
seeds,  pointing  out  monoootyledonous  and  dicotyle- 
donous divisions.  His  views  were  slowly  and  only 
partially  adopted,  but  they  formed  the  germ  of  the 
natural  tytUm  of  plants,  LimuBus,  bom  in  1707, 
and  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  after  making  him- 
self acquainted  by  the  most  enthusiastic  and  inde- 
fatigable labour  with  all  the  then  known  plants  of 
Vol.  I. 


Europe,  conceived  the  idea  of  fixing  upon  the  flower- 
ing organs  as  a  basis  of  classification,  and  with  in- 
finite skill  and  ingenuity  contrived  his  System  of 
Plants.  With  the  scanty  amount  of  structural  and 
physiological  botany  which  he  possessed,  this  system 
of  Linnasus  was  certainly  a  wonderful  effort.  His 
system  is  called  artificial,  but  this  gives  a  very  erro- 
neous idea  of  it.  It  was  not  unnatural,  but  partial 
and  limited.  A  true  investigator  of  actual  nature,  his 
facts  will  stand  as  long  as  nature  herself;  and  many 
of  nature's  groups  at  once  stood  forth  in  Linnsus' 
system — such  as  the  Cruciferse,  Leguminoeie,  Umbel- 
lif  eree — to  attest  the  validity  of  his  observations.  But 
Linnaeus'  knowledge  was  Ihnited,  as  what  mortal's  is 
not.  Had  he  known  somewhat  more  of  the  natural 
and  distinctive  structures  of  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  or  had  he  adopted,  instead 
of  having  unaccountably  overlooked,  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors.  Grew  and  Bay,  his  system  would 
have  assumed  a  far  more  accurate  and  scientific  f onn. 
This  system  of  Linnaeus  had  its  day,  and  the  tide  of 
observation  began  to  flow  again  in  the  current  which 
Bay  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  attempted  to 
move — the  natural  system  was  resumed  and  greatly 
perfected  by  Jussieu,  De  Candolle,  Brown,  Bichard, 
Endlicher,  Lindley,  and  others. 

The  leading  diviuons  of  the  Linnsean  system  are 
founded  rSe  flowers,  .exu.1  organs  an5^t  of 
plants;  while  his  specific  distinctions  are  takoi  from 
the  other  external  parts  of  the  plant,  as  root,  stem, 
and  leaves.  He  separates  the  vegetable  kingdom 
into  two  divisions — phanerogamic  or  flowering  plants, 
and  cryptogamic  or  flowerless  plants,  as  lichens, 
mosses,  ferns.  To  the  former  division  belong  twenty- 
three  classes,  to  the  latter  one  class,  making  in  all 
twenty-four  classes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  these  classes, 
with  a  specific  example  illustrative  of  each: — 

TABLE  OF  LINN.EAN  CLASSES. 

Stamens  and  PistUs  existing  in  every  Flovxi. 

A,    Stamau  uneannected, 

a.    Stamens  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  length. 
ClsBS.  Example. 

I.  MoKAKDRiA. — 1  stamen. — Hippnris  or  mare^s-taU. 
II.  DiANDRiA. — 2  stamens. — Veronica,  lilac. 

III.  Triakdbia. — 3  stamens. — Iris,  crocus,  granes. 

IV.  Tetrandbia.— 4  stamens. — Woodruff;  scabious. 

V.  PrarrAiTDRiA. — 5  stamens. — Potato,  carrot,  gentian. 
VI.  Hexandria. — 6  stamens. —Lily,  rush,  asparagus. 
VII.  n  KFTANDRiA. — 7  stamcns.— Trieutalis  or  winter  green. 
VIII.  OcTANDRiA. — 8  stamens. — Heath,  maple,  knot-grass. 
IX.  Enkcandria.— 9  stamens. — Flowering-rush. 
X.  Decakdbia.  —  10  stamens. — Sazifinge,  chiokweed, 

pink. 
XI.  DoDKCANDRiA. — 12  to  19  stameos. — House-leek,  mi- 
gnonette. 
XII.  loosAMDRLA. — Peri^nous,  attached  to  calyx,  20  or 
more  stamens.— Rose,  cherry,  apple. 

XIII.  PoLYAMDRiA.— Hypogynous,  inserted  below  ovary,  20 

or  more  stamens.  —Poppy,  anemone. 

6.    Stamens  differing  in  length. 

XIV.  Dtdtkaicia.— S  long  and  8  short  stamens.- Thyme, 

lavender. 
XV.  TcTRADTNAMiA.— 4  loBg  and  2  short  stamens.— Tur- 
nip, radish. 

B.    Stamens  eonnscted. 

XVL  MowADELPHiA.— By  their  filaments;  1  bunch.— Ger- 
anium, mullion. 
XVIL  DiADELPHiA.— By  their  filaments;  2  bunches.— Broom, 

pea.  vetch. 
XVIII.  PoLYADKLPHiA. — By   their  filaments;    3  or  mors 
bunches.— St.  John's  wort. 
XIX.  Syvoexebia. — By  the  anthen,  CompositSB.— Dande- 
lion, thistle. 
XX.  OTKAirpRiA.— With  pistil  on  a  oolamn.— Orchis,  Cal- 
ceolaria. 

Stamens  and  Pistils  in  separate  Flowers. 

XXI.  IfoKOCciA.— On  the  same  plant.— Oak,  beech,  nettle. 
XXII.  Dkecla.— On  separate  plants.— Poplar,  Juniper,  yew. 
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Stamens  and  PiMtUs  in  mme  or  separate  Flowen,  and 

in  eame  or  eeparate  Flante, 
XXIIL  PoLTOAJaA.—OiBbho. 

Atexual— Flowers  not  apparent 
XXIV.  Cktrooamu. 
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1. 

2. 


6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

113. 


(Mag. 

Honogynia. — 1  free  ttylflu 

Digynia.— 2  free  rtylee. 
8.  Trigysift. — S  fr«e  styles, 
i.  Tetng7iiiA.~4  free  stylai. 

Pentagynia.— 5  fne  styles. 

Hezagynia.— 6  free  styles. 

Heptagynia.— 7  fr«e  stylesp 

Octogynia.— 8  free  styles. 

Eimeagyiiia.^9  free  styles. 

Dea^gynia.— 10  free  styles. 

Dodecagynia.— 12  to  19  free  styles. 

Pol^yDia.~20  or  more  fr«e  styles. 

Polygynia.— 20  or  more  fr«e  styles. 

(It  mrui  be  noticed  that  each  of  the  first  thirtam  claaes 
does  not  contain  all  of  the  aboTe  ordeza.) 

XIV.—  1.  Oymnoepermia.— With  naked  seeds. 
.,    —  2.  Angiospermia.— Seeds  in  oapsnla. 
XV. —  1.  Bilicolosa.— Seeds  in  a  short  pod. 
„    —  2.  Siliquosa.— Seeds  in  a  long  pod. 
/Triandria. — 3  stamens. 
XVI.    Pentandria.— 6  stamens. 
XVn.-j  Decandria.— 10  stamens. 

XVIII.    Polyaudria*  4c,  as  in  first  1$  nlsfs.—ynmerons 
\    stamens. 
XIX.— 1.  Polygamia  eqoalia. — ^Florets  all  with  stamens 
and  pistila. 
— ^2.  Polygamia  sapezflna.— Disk  floreta  hennaphro- 

dite;  ray  female. 
—8.  Polygamia  fru8tTanea.~Disk  fiorsts  hermaphro- 
dite ;  ray  abortive. 
— 4.  Polygamia  necesiaria.— Disk  florets  male;   ray 

female. 
—5.  Polygamia  segrq^ta.— Each  flower  with  sepa- 
rate involucre. 
XX. — Honandria. — 1  stamen. 
— Diandria. — 2  stamens. 

Bo  on,  as  in  first  18  rlissw. 

(Monandria. — 1  stamen. 
Diandria. — 2  stamens. 
Hezandria.— 6  stamena. 
Polyandria,  &a— Many  stemens. 
Monadelphia  —Stamens  monadelphooa 
XXIIL — MonoBda. — Monandria.  Diandria,  Ac. 
,,    — ^DioBda. — Monandria,  Diandria,  Ac 
„    — TrioBoia. — Male,    female,   and  hermaphrodlta,    on 
same  or  different  plants. 
XXIV.— 1.  FiliOBS.— Ferns. 
— >2.  MoBci. — Mosses. 
— S.  Hepaticn. — LiveiwoiU. 
—4.  Lichens. 
—6:  Algaa.— Sea-weeds. 
—6.  FongL — Mushrooms. 
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Natural  System  of  Classification. — ^It  is  evident  that 
one  set  of  organs,  as  the  reproductiTe,  gives  but  a 
very  partial  idea  of  plants;  and  that  the  stracturo 
of  the  elementary  tissues,  the  nutritive  organs,  and 
the  nature  of  the  products  eliminated  by  these,  must 
all  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  a  oorrect  scien- 
tific estimate  of  the  various  kinds  (3  vegetables.  It 
will  thus  be  found,  on  investigation,  that  nature  has 
wrought  after  a  certain  definite  plan;  that  all  the 
organs  of  plants  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other,  and  that,  however  diversified  the  forms,  the 
aspects,  and  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
appear  to  be  as  a  whole,  yet  that  there  is  a  corres- 
pondence which  prevails  in  the  organic  structure  and 
functions  of  certain  groups,  which  readily  admits  of 
well-marked  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  numer- 
ous specific  forms.  We  have  already  seen  that  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  there  are  great  and  obvious 
natural  distinctions.  We  cannot  examine  a  sea-weed 
or  a  mushroom  without  perceiving  that  it  is  simple 
in  structure  and  organs — a  series  of  cellular  combina- 
tions without  distinct  roots,  stem,  leaves,  or  flowering 
organs:  and  that  it  produces  its  kind,  not  by  a  seed, 


the  product  of  two  sexes  with  an  ovule  and  cotyledon, 
but  by  a  simple  sporule,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  bundle  of  cells  or  bud,  that,  dropping  into  the  soil, 
springs  up  into  another  plant  sinular  to  the  parent. 
These  fud,  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns,  all  resembling 
each  other  in  general  structure,  point  out  the  lowest 
and  simplest  division  of  vegetable  being.    A  common 
grass  plant,  or  a  palm,  has  still  the  simple  oellulsr 
structure  of  the  fuous;  but  in  addition  it  has  vascu- 
lar and  spiral  vessels,  a  stem  simple  and  unbranched, 
long  tapering  leaves,  with  parallel  veins,  and  a  flower 
and  fruit  with  one  cotyledon,  and  rootlets  nxringing 
out  sideways  from  beneath  a  covering  sheatL    This 
structure  marks  the  endogenous  monocotyledonous 
division;  and  we  then  mount  upwards  to  the  more 
perfect  form  of  the  oak,  with  its  wide  branching 
canopy  of  arms,  its  large  concentric  trunk,  the  circular 
elaboration  of  ages;  its  oval  reticulated  leaves,  and 
fruit  composed  of  two  cotyledons;  and  its  axial  em- 
bryo.    With  these  well-marked  distinctions  of  three 
great  divisions,  we  still  find  in  nature  an  inherent 
and  favourite  tendency  to  fill  up  with  inteimediate 
forms  the  gap  between,  so  that  her  great  chain  of 
connected  links  may  be  in  some  measure  complete. 
Between  the  last  two  divisions  we  accordingly  find 
the   coniferous  and   cycadaceous  tribes,  which  in 
structure  are  somewhat  intermediate;  while  a  more 
anomalous  tribe,  the  rkizanths,  a  class  of  stemless 
fleshy  plants,  with  an  imperfect  vascular  system,  re- 
sembling mushrooms,  have  yet  two  sexes,  and  pro- 
duce true  seeds,  like  the  flowering  plants.    It  will 
thus  be  found  that  nature  baffles  sll  absolute  and 
regular  classification,  and  that  the  natural  method, 
though  satisfactory  in  its  great  leading  outlines,  pre- 
sents many  anomalies,  and  finds  many  stragglers  on 
the  moimtain  sides  and  in  the  valleys^  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  range  under  any  known  denomi- 
nation.   As  a  means  of  simply  arranging  and  cat^ 
loguing  plants,  the  natural  system  is  inferior  to  the 
sexual  method  of  Linnaeus;  and  the  objections  raised 
to  the  TJnniRan  system  are  perhaps  more  felt  and 
more  numerous  in  the  natural  than  in  the  other. 
Yet,  as  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  as  a  basis  on  which  to  accumulate 
additional  knowledge  and  research,  the  natural  me- 
thod infinitely  surpasses  the  more  limited  range  of 
the  great  Swedish  naturalist.  The  natural  method,  in 
the  first  place,  takes  account  of  the  elementary  tissnes 
— ^the  cdlular,  of  which  the  simplest  forms  are  com- 
posed, as  lichens,  fuel,  mushrooms;  the  sealariform, 
or  ladder-like  vessels,  added  to  the  cellular,  of  which 
the  tree  ferns  and  higher  cryptogamic  plants  ara 
formed;  the  spiral  vessels  and  other  forms  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  vascular  cotyledon* 
ous  divisions.     Of  the  nutritive  origans,  the  root» 
stem,  leaves,  are  all  distinctive.    Of  the  reproduc- 
tive organs,  the  floral  envelopes,  their  absence,  pre- 
sence, and  arrangements,  the  mode  of  inflorescenoey 
and  above  all  the  cotyledon  and  the  embryo  of  the 
seeds,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.    The  first 
founder  of  a  natural  system  was,  as  already  stated. 
Ray.    After  a  long  interval,  Jussieu  adopted  and 
enlarged  this  system,  dividing  plants  into  tnree  pri- 
mary groups:  acotyledonouB^  monocotyledonous,  and 
dicotyledonous;  including  under  the  first  division 
one  class,  under  the  second  three,  and  under  the 
third  eleven.     De  Candolle  adopted  the  same  pri- 
mary divisions,  but  considerably  enlarged  the  sub- 
divisions.   The  latest  arrangement  of  liodley  ia  as 
follows: — 


dans. 

I.  Trauoodts. — Asexual  or  flowerless  plant;  a 

Fungi,  Lichens. 
U.  AcROGCNs.^Asexoal  or  flowerless  plsat^  with  tA 
leaves;  as  Ferns,  Tree-ferns 
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IIL  Rni  ZOOSN8.— fieznal  or  flowering  plaota,  with  sootyle- 
cUmous  embryos,  and  flruotillcation  springing  fkom  » 
thaUos;  as  Raffleaia. 
lY.  Bmboqeiib.— Monoootyledonooa  flowering  plants,  with 
andogenotn  sterna,  parallel  venation,  and  teniaxy  ^ym- 
matiy;  sabdiTided  into — 

1.  rlanta  with  glamaceons  flownrs,  formed  by  im- 
bricated braota;  aa  Oxasaes,  Reeda. 
8.  Petaloid  vmisexnal  floweia;  as  Fahna. 

3.  Fetalmd  hermaphrodite  flo^er^  adherent  to  the 
oraxy;  asNarcissua. 

4.  Petaloid  homaphrodite  flowem,  ftee  from  the 
orary;  aa  ^e  Lily. 

y.  Djcttookiis.  —  Monocotyledonons  planta,  with  reticn- 

hited  venation;  as  Dioaeoraoee  and  Smilaoeas. 
YI.  OnmooEKS.  —  Polyootyledonotia  ezogena,  with  naked 

seeds;  as  Coniferae  and  Cycadaoess. 
YU.  ExooKMS. — ^Diootykdonous  planta,  with  aeeda  in  a  aeed- 
▼essd;  sabdivided  into — 

1.  IHdiTuna^  with  tmisezoal  flower;  as  Amentifexn. 

2.  Hypoffynotu^  with  hermaphrodite  or  polygamona 
flowers,  and  free  stamens;  aa  RantmculaoesB. 

8.  PerigynouMt  with  hermaphrodite  or  pol  jKamoos 
flowers,  and  stamens  attached  to  either  calyx  or  oor- 
olla;  ovaiy  superior,  or  nearly  so;  aa  Rosaoess. 

4.  Spiff!fnou»,  with  hermaphrodite  or  polygaoKma 
flowers;  stamens  attached  to  calyx  or  ooroUa;  ovaxy 
inferior,  or  nearly  so;  aa  UmbeUi&xn. 

Beginning  with  the  fomplert  forms,  we  shall  briefly 
sketch  the  leading  charaycten  of  the  principal  divi- 
sions. 

I.  Acrogenous,  Cryptoffamic,  Acotyledoiuma — snm- 
mit-growing,  flowerless,  and  wanting  a  seed-lobe — 
are  all  terms  expressive  of  the  lowest  and  simplest 
class  of  plants,  which  oommence  in  the  form  of  one 
or  more  simple  cells,  as  the  Palmella  and  Frotoooocns, 
or  red-snow;  or,  as  the  lichens,  fuci,  and  fnngi,  a 
mere  expansion  of  oellular  ovals,  without  Btan, 
branches,  or  leaves.  The  stmcture  is  composed  of 
cellular  tissue;  the  cell  little  compressed  from  its 
spheroidal  or  oval  form,  with  much  intercellular 
space  between,  and  consequently  not  exhibiting  the 
hexagonal  or  cubical  form  of  the  cell  so  common  in 
the  higher  divisions.  Vascular  tissue  is  generally 
absent,  except  in  the  higher  classes,  where  the  scala- 
rif orm  or  ladder-shaped  vessel  is  found,  as  in  the  stem 
of  the  tree-fern,  llie  growth  and  elongation  of  the 
plants  consist  of  a  simple  oellular  extension  instead 
of  the  annular  aggr^^tion  of  circular  layers  on  the 
surface,  so  that  there  is  little  increase  of  thickness 
after  the  stems  are  once  formed.  The  stem  of  the 
tree-fern  produces  no  branches,  and  as  in  the  inferior 
ferns,  tiie  fronds  correspond  to  leaves;  but  they  are 
furnished  with  no  stomAtl^  the  venation  is  either 
simple  or  in  a  forked  manner,  and  the  frond  before 
development  is  rolled  or  coiled  up.  There  are  no 
sexual  organs;  the  simple  mode  of  reproduction  is  by 
isporules  or  germs,  which  are  produced  on  the  back 
of  the  fronds  of  ferns  in  spore  cases  or  thecs,  con- 
tained in  a  simple  sac,  as  the  urn-like  gporangia  of 
mosses;  but  they  have  nothing  in  common  wiUi  the 
sexual  organs  of  flowering  pUnts.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  there  is  a  duality  of  the  cells  enga^^ 
in  reproduction,  and  the  one  has  been  called  mUheri' 
dia,  the  other  pittUidia,  The  natural  orders  of  this 
division  are  ferns,  Kquisetaoeae,  Lyoopodiaoese  or  dub- 
mosses,  Musci  or  moss  plants,  Hepatics  or  liver- 
worts, Fungi  or  mushrooms,  lichens,  Algie  or  sea- 
weeds. In  their  relations  to  higher  orders  of  plants, 
the  ferns  approach  the  Cycadaoese,  and  the  Lyoopo- 
diums  the  Coniferae  or  pine  tribe,  while  the  Equise- 
tums  approach  the  Casuarinie.  Ferns  are  extremely 
abundiuit  in  warm  moist  regions,  as  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  New  Guinea,  and  Poljrnesia.  They  are 
also  natives  of  temperate  and  subarctic  climes.  Nearly 
200  genera  or  families  and  2000  species  have  been 
enumerated.  Ferns  are  found  entering  largely  into 
the  formation  of  fossil  coal  The  existing  species  are 
of  comparatively  little  use  to  man.  The  tree-ferns  of 
the  tropics  are  graceful  plants,  the  stems  rising  to 


50  and  60  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  summit  bearing 
a  plume  of  minutely  divided  waving  fronds.  The 
mosses  are  also  abundant  plants  in  various  dimates; 
in  temperate  and  subarctic  regions  their  slow  and  im- 
perfect decay  forms  extensive  peat-bogs.  The  mosses 
and  lichens  are  the  first  plants  to  take  possession  of 
a  bare,  rockv,  and  newly  formed  surface,  and  by  their 
agency  a  soil  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  plants  of 
h^her  orders.  The  Hypnum,  Sphagnum,  and  Biyum 
are  the  most  common  moss  plants  of  Britain.  Some 
lichens,  as  Eoccdla  tinctoria  and  Lecanora  tartarea, 
produce  our  dyes  orchil  and  cudbear.  Fungi  are  re- 
markable for  their  quick  growth  on  various  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  axe 
found  at  certain  seasons  everywhere  in  abundance. 
The  edible  fungi  contain  a  laige  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen, and  in  this  respect  approach  nearer  to  animal 
matter  than  any  otiier  v^^table  products;  bread 
mould,  the  smut  in  wheat,  and  other  minute  fungi, 
attack  and  destroy  many  plants  and  their  leaves^ 
causing  blight,  nuldew,  rust.  Unlike  other  vege- 
tables, fungi  will  growin  the  dark,  and  will  shoot  out 
in  all  positions,  either  horizontaJly  or  perpendicu- 
larly downwards.  Sea-weeds  produce,  from  their 
ashes,  kelp,  containing  soda^  and  some  are  mucila- 
ginous, and  used  as  food. 

Kkisogena — ^intermediate  between  the  monocoty- 
ledons and  the  flowerless  acrogens — are  a  curious 
though  small  group,  resembling  in  general  structure 
the  fungi,  but  having  true  sexual  flowers  with  seeds. 
They  are  parasitical  and  leafless  plants,  with  a  stem 
of  a  homogeneous  cellular  structure,  with  a  few  spiral 
vessels.  The  propagation  of  seeds  is  by  the  agency 
of  two  sexes,  but  the  seed  itself  has  no  embryo — it 
consists  merely  of  a  homogeneous  mass  like  the  spores 
of  the  cryptogamic  planto.  Khizanths  are  all  of  a 
fungous  structure,  and  live  as  parasites  on  other  plants. 
Some  have  the  form  of  mushrooms,  some  send  up  a 
panicle  of  conspicuous  flowers,  or  the  flowers  may 
assume  the  form  of  a  capitulum;  others  throw  up  a 
flower  stem,  covered  with  spawn  like  that  of  fungi. 
Instead  of  leaves,  these  parasites  have  scaly  colour- 
less fronds.  The  He^fieaia  AmoUdi  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  and  perhaps  is  the  largest  flower 
known.  It  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.  This 
gigantic  plant,  which  consists  merely  of  a  short 
stem  and  the  flowering  organs,  measures  8  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  a  central  disk  and  five  rounded 
petals,  each  nearly  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  of  a 
pinkish  hue,  spotted  with  dark  red  points.  In  tiie 
centre  is  a  projecting  ray,  within  which  are  the 
stamens  and  pistils.  The  whole  plant  has  a  dull  fetid 
smell  something  like  that  of  a  poisonous  mushroom. 
The  Balanophorse  are  a  family  of  leafless  plants,  with 
monoedous  flowers,  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  natives  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asia^ 
America^  and  South  Africa. 

II.  Endogenoiia,  Phanerogamic  MonocotyUdona  are 
plants  that  shoot  up  their  growing  stems  from  within, 
furnished  with  flowers,  and  producing  seeds  with  one 
cotyledon.  If  herbaceous,  they  have  single  stems, 
often  hollow,  and  often  knotted  or  jointed;  the  leaves 
are  dongated,  with  parallel  veins,  and  not  reticulated, 
not  unfrequently  vrith  bulbs  or  tubers  attached  to  the 
stem,  otherwise  the  roots  are  fibrous,  springing  out  at 
the  side  of  the  sheath  of  the  germen.  If  trees,  they  are 
single  tapering  stems,  extending  by  an  upward  growth 
from  the  top,  and  increasing  UtUe  in  breadth,  with 
broad  leaves  proceeding  fr^m  the  terminal  stem, 
sddom  divided,  and  marked  with  parallel  venations. 
The  solid  stem  consistB  internally  of  cellular  vessds, 
among  which  are  bundles  of  vascular  tissue,  without 
any  distinction  of  central  pith,  medullary  rays,  or 
annular  concentric  circles.  The  bark  or  external 
covering  consists  merdy  of  a  series  of  condensed 
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oellular  tissue,  without  distinction  of  epidennis  or 
inner  reticulated  Uber;  and  there  is  no  cambium  or 
circle  of  soft  new  wood,  as  in  the  exogenous  stem. 
The  hollow  stems  of  the  Gramineas  and  other  reeds, 
and  the  porous  stem  of  the  bamboo,  are  strength- 
ened by  an  external  coating  of  silex.  The  leayes 
frequently  form  sheathes  at  the  base,  and  do  not 
readily  separate  from  the  stem  by  an  articulation. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  alternate,  rarely  opposite  or 
in  pairs.  The  flowers  generally  have  a  ternary 
division;  sometimes  there  are  distinct  calyx  and 
corolla ;  more  frequently  a  perianth  or  an  envelope 
intermediate  between,  and  combining  the  properties 
of  both  the  other  organs.  The  embryo  contains  one 
cotyledon,  or  when  two  one  ia  imperfect  or  only  ac- 
cessory. The  radicle  is  usually  inclosed  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  embryo,  through  which  it  bursts  when 
germinating.  Pidms,  grains,  grasses,  sugar-canes, 
rushes,  reeds,  the  iris,  lily,  aloe,  onion,  and  many 
other  families,  belong  to  this  division.  The  pahns, 
sugar-cane,  bamboo,  aloe,  and  other  plants,  are  na- 
tives of  tropical  climes.  The  grasses  are  tmiver- 
sally  diffused,  especially  in  temperate  and  subarctic 
regions,  and  so  are  the  cerealia^  with  the  exception 
of  rice  and  maise.  which  are  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
caL  This  great  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  characterized  by  the  vegetable  products  being 
generally  bland  amylaceous  matter,  as  starch,  sugar, 
mucilage — ^more  rarely  acrid.  Ais  Humboldt  te- 
marks,  adds,  bitters,  resins,  camphor,  tannin,  acrid 
milky  juices,  and  poisonous  matters,  are  either 
wholly  wanting  or  very  uncommon.  Natives  chiefly 
of  warm  and  temperate  climates,  they  grow  up 
rapidly,  and  produce  their  abundant  stores  of  bland 
starchy  or  saccharine  matters  so  well  suited  for  the 
daily  food  of  man  and  many  other  animals.  The 
palm  tribe  is  the  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  of 
this  division.  They  are  all  strictly  tropiciil,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dwarf-palm  (Chamceropa  AtcmtZis), 
which  grows  in  the  8.  of  Europe.  The  tall  single 
stems  of  the  palm,  shooting  up  to  a  height  of  50  to 
150  feet,  and  beanng  a  bmich  of  leaves  at  the  top, 
some  of  which  are  12  feet  long,  and  of  a  deep  glis- 
tening verdure,  impart  a  peculiar  character  to  the 
scenery  of  the  tropics.  Linnaeus  calls  them  the 
princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  Humboldt 
describes  the  impression  of  his  first  beholding  their 
beauty  in  glowing  colours.  Nor  is  their  beauty  less 
than  their  value:  they  are  not  only  the  ornament, 
but  the  economic  wealth  of  the  tropics,  the  date,  the 
ooooa-nut,  the  banana,  the  wax  palm,  affording  food, 
oil,  drinl^  cordage,  wood,  thatch,  cups,  and  various 
other  domestic  artidee  of  indispensable  use  to  man. 
Fortunatdy,  too,  they  are  of  easy  natural  growth,  are 
suited  for  various  soils,  and  are  amazingly  produc- 
tive. 'A  single  spathe  of  the  date-palm  contains 
12,000  flowers,  and  other  palms  contain  200,000 
flowers  ia  one  spathe,  or  600,000  in  a  single  tree. 
Every  bunch  of  the  sago-palm  of  the  Orinoco  bears 
8000  fruit.  The  GraminecB,  or  grasses,  are  univer- 
sally diffused  over  the  globe,  from  the  extreme  limits 
almost  of  ciroumpolar  vegetation  to  the  equator. 
Their  families  and  spedes  are  very  numerous,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  4000,  or  about  -g^  part  of  known  plants. 
They  are  generally  social  pUmts,  a  great  many  grow- 
ing together — in  temperate  regions  covering  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sou,  forming  the  green  sward  of 
meadows  and  valleys,  and  in  America  extending  over 
the  vast  prairie  lands.  In  temperate  regions  the 
plants  and  leaves  are  of  much  smaller  size  than  in 
the  tropics,  where  they  assume  the  appearance  of 
trees,  the  bamboo  rising  in  bunches  containing  numer- 
ous stems  of  50  to  60  feet  in  height.  The  sugar- 
cane and  maize  plants  also  attain  a  considerable 
height.    The  seeds  of  the  oerealia  are  invaluable,  as 


affording  the  materials  of  bread,  and  they  are  now 
found  in  a  cultivated  state  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  globe,  although  we  have  yet  failed  to  discover 
them  in  their  natural  conditions.  The  JSgilops  ovata 
of  Sidly  has  been  adduced  as  a  wild  plant  from  which 
wheat  has  been  produced  by  cultivation;  but  whether 
it  be  the  original  of  our  dcxnestic  wheat,  or  a  degen- 
eration of  tiiis  plant  from  its  cultivated  condition, 
remains  yet  to  be  proved.  Kice  is  an  Asiatic  grain, 
and  affords  the  prindpal  food  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  human  race.  Maize  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  cereal  of  the  American  continent,  and  bears  an 
extensive  range  of  climate.  Oats  and  barley  thrive 
best  in  low  temperatures.  Wheat  is  the  staple  grain 
of  middle  and  southern  Europe,  and  of  the  corre- 
sponding parallels  of  Asia  and  America. 

III.  ExogenovM   Dicotyledons — outward -growing 
plants,  which  increase  their  stems  by  concentric 
circles,  and  have  a  seed  with  two  cotyledons — form 
the  most  numerous  and  important  division  of  plants. 
The  structure  ia  made  up  of  cellular  tissue  and  vas- 
cular tubes  of  various  kinds,  induding  spirals  and 
latidf  erous  vessels.    The  stem  has  a  central  medulla 
or  pith,  with  medullary  rays  radiating  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference;  it  is  also  marked  by  concentric 
circles  or  annular  layers  of  growth,  and  is  covered 
with  a  reticulated  and  fibrous  bark,  with  stomata  in 
the  epidermis.    The  stem  is  ramified;  the  leaves  are 
reticulated  with  branched  veins  and  stomata.     The 
floral  envelope  eonsists  generally  of  calyx  and  corolla, 
with  divisions  of  five,  or  multiples  of  five,  or  four  and 
its  multiples.    The  seed  is  either  in  an  ovary  or  some- 
times naked,  containing  two  or  more  cotyledons.    In 
germinating,  the  radide  is  a  simple  extension  of  the 
central  embryo,  branching  out  iato  rootiets.     This 
division  embraces  herbaceous  plants  from  the  size  of 
an  inch  up  to  the  giant  oaks  of  the  forest,  affording 
products  of  various  kinds,  induding  not  only  the 
bland  saccharine  and  amylaceous  juices,  but  gums, 
resins,  essential  oils,  tar,  tazmin,  narootine,  theine, 
and  various  kinds  of  nitrogenous  products. 

A  subdivision,  the  OymnotperjM  or  Gymnogent, 
with  naked  seeds,  and  a  simple  uniform  arrangement 
of  the  vascular  tissue,  indudes  the  Coniferse,  or  pine 
tribe,  and  the  Gycas  family.    The  Conifers,  includ- 
ing the  fir,  larch,  cedar,  yew,  araucaria,  are  »  most 
important  class  of  forest  trees  which  grow  abundantly 
in  the  N.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  the  elevated 
mountain  zones  of  America,    lliey  yield  a  valuable 
wood,  and  turpentine,  tar,  and  resin.    The  araucarias, 
altingias,  and  lignum  vit»  pines  form  the  tallest  and 
most  magnificent  trees  in  the  world,  reaching  a  heig^ht 
of  200  and  even  800  feet. 

The  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  numerous  other  foreert 
trees  belong  to  the  true  dicotyledons.  Many  plants 
of  this  division  almost  rival  the  cerealia  in  tiioir 
domestic  utility  to  man;  as  the  pulses,  beana,  pease, 
vetches,  the  clovers,  the  carrot,  turnip;  apple,  pear, 
orange,  and  other  ^niits;  the  cotton  plant,  tea,  coffee, 
poppy,  tobacco  plants,  a  great  proportion  of  oar  orna- 
mental garden  shrubs  and  flowers;  and  many  of  our 
most  potent  medicinal  plants. 

Geographical  Dittrtbution  ofPlantt. — ^In  the  distri- 
bution of  plants  over  the  eartii*s  surface,  we  find  two 
great  arrangements  prevailing.    The  first  and  most 
obvious  is  that  whidi  is  influenced  by  rliw^«^trfr,     A 
certain  amount  of  air,  moisture,  and  heat,  aa  -we  have 
seen,  is  essential  to  the  life  of  plants — some,  lio^^rever, 
requiring  more  and  others  less  of  these  essentisda.     A 
tropical  and  subtropical  temperature  of  80*  to  86% 
witii  a  large  amount  of  atmospherical  vapours,  is 
that  most  favourable  to  a  profuse  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation.   From  50"  to  60"  is  the  mean  summer  tem- 
perature of  the  temperate  and  subtempexmte  acnes; 
while  the  arctic  and  subarctic  regions  have  a 
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ture  of  35"  to  45%  luing,  howeyer,  in  the  smnmer 
monthfiy  to  a  maximum  of  60**  to  70**.  Insular  climates 
are  always  more  temperate  and  more  moist  than  conti- 
nental localities  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  are  thus,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  ordi- 
nary vegetation.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  that  as 
we  proceed  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  equator, 
the  amount  of  vegetation  and  &e  varieties  of  species 
increase.  From  the  extreme  polar  borders  of  vege- 
tation, characterized  by  the  gray  lichens  on  the  rocks, 
moss  plants  in  the  dreary  moors  and  marshes,  and 
then  saxifrages,  gentians,  dwarf  willows,  birches,  and 
other  stunted  shnibs,  we  oome  to  the  more  temperate 
zone  of  the  CrucifersB,  Umbelliferse,  Labiatse,  Com- 
poeitsB,  and  the  grasses,  with  extensive  forests  of  noble 
pines,  and  the  oak,  ash,  and  other  trees.  Passing  on 
through  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  vine,  and  the  cere- 
alia  and  Leguminosae,  the  myrtle,  orange,  and  the 
dwarf -palm,  we  come  at  last  to  the  region  of  the 
ever- vertical  sun,  where  the  broad-leaved  palms,  the 
sugar-cane,  pine-apple,  cotton  and  coffee  plants  grow. 
This  forms  tne  horizontal  range  of  vegetation,  accord- 
ing to  climate;  but  if  we  begin  to  ascend  some  lofty 
mountain-range,  as  the  Andes  or  Himalaya^  we  find 
a  perpendicular  range,  also  dependent  on  the  gradual 
diminution  of  temperature.  As  we  ascend  in  the  at- 
mosphere we  thus  find  at  the  basis  of  such  tropical 
mountains  the  palm  and  sugar-cane;  as  we  mount 
higher,  the  vine,  the  oak,  and  the  various  fruit-bearing 
treea.  Still  higher  brings  us  to  the  regions  of  pines; 
these  again  give  place  to  dwarf  birches  and  rhododen- 
drons, which,  in  their  turn,  fade  away  into  mosses 
and  lichens,  till  at  last  we  come  to  the  snow  line  of 
congelation,  which  puts  a  stop  to  vegetable  life.  Cir- 
cumstances, which  modify  this  general  dimatal  dis- 
tribution of  plants,  must  be  taken  into  account;  as 
the  nature  of  the  soil — ^whether  calcareous,  argUla- 
ceouB,  or  siliceous  earths  predominate;  the  exposure 
of  the  coimtry  to  the  N.  or  s.  or  the  e.  or  w.  coasts; 
and  the  consequent  amount  of  rain-fall,  which  varies 
much  under  various  circumstances  of  locality,  and 
elevation  of  surfaces,  or  low  continuous  level  land. 
Thus,  if  we  take  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
find  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  whole  B. 
coast-line  is  AT*  Fahr.,  and  of  the  w.  coast  50°;  that 
the  annual  amount  of  rain  on  the  E.  coast  is  27  inches, 
while  on  the  w.  it  is  40  inches,  and  in  the  central 
mountain  region,  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  from 
60  to  upwards  of  100  inches.  Mr.  H.  Watson  has 
divifM  Great  Britain  into  three  dimatal  regions. 
1.  Woody  Rtgwiiy  extending  over  three-fourtios  of 
the  whole  surface  of  Britain.  In  England  it  em- 
braces all  the  south-eastern  and  a  lai^  portion  of 
the  western  parts,  the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  moun- 
tain-ranges forming  an  exception.  A  great  part 
of  this  region  forms  undulating  plains  of  meadows, 
pastures,  and  corn-fields;  the  lughest  wheat  fields  in 
England  do  not  exceed  1000  feet,  and  in  Scotland 
500  to  800  feet;  the  upland  parts  are  covered  with 
forest  trees,  fruit-trees,  and  shrubbery.  2.  The 
Barren  Region  succeeds  the  upland,  and  consists  of 
moors  and  bleak  swamps,  with  dwarf  birch,  bog  myrtle, 
juniper,  and  heaths.  3.  The  Alpint  Region  forms 
the  summit  of  the  highest  land,  its  sole  vegetation 
being  lichens  and  mosses,  and  it  remains  covered 
with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

But  we  find,  in  tracing  the  distribution  of  plants 
over  the  earth*s  surface,  that  there  exists  another 
system  of  arrangement,  independent  of  meteorologi- 
cal influences,  which  may  be  termed  primary  aegrt- 
gation — a  distribution  which  has  relation  more  to 
longitude  on  the  globe  than  latitude.  We  thus  find 
that  there  are  certain  primary  centres  of  peculiar 
vegetation,  which  exist  even  on  t&e  same  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  in  regbns  which  do  not  materially 


differ  in  respect  to  perpendicular  position,  or  to  soil 
or  meteorological  conditions.  Thus,  within  the  par- 
allels of  45"  to  50**,  on  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America^  we  find  groups  of  totally  different 
genera  of  plants;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  South 
Africa  and  AustnJia^  while  the  flora  of  the  Austral- 
asian islands  differs,  again,  from  that  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Archipelago.  The  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  and  North  America  lie  under  the  same  par- 
allels, and  with  very  similar  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  yet  out  of  2860  species  of  American  plants 
there  are  only  385  which  are  found  in  North  Europe. 
In  tropical  America^  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  found 
only  twenty-four  species  of  plants  common  to  it  and 
any  other  part  of  the  old  world.  In  Australia^  Brown 
found,  out  of  4000  species  indigenous  to  that  coun- 
try, only  166  species  common  to  Europe,  and  most 
of  those  were  cryptogamic  plants.  In  Asia^  not- 
withstanding the  continuous  and  uninterrupted  ex- 
tension of  a  continent  from  E.  to  w.,  we  find  one  set 
of  plants  in  China,  another  in  the  countries  surround- 
ing the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian,  and  a  third  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  islands  far 
removed  from  continents,  there  are  generally  a  scanty 
amount  of  families  of  plants,  and  frequency  a  largo 
proportion  of  these  consists  of  species  which  are  found 
nowhere  else.  In  the  Canary  Ldes,  out  of  530  species, 
300  are  peculiar  to  those  islands,  and  the  rest  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  African  continent.  In 
St.  Helena^  the  whole  flora,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  species,  are  peculiar  to  that  island.  We  find, 
however,  in  those  various  regions,  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  certain  families  and  species  which  have 
their  eqidvalents,  that  is,  species  generally  resembling 
though  not  identical  with  those  of  a  different  locality. 
Many  interesting  examples  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
in  Hooker's  Antarctic  Flora  and  Himalayan  Travels. 
The  lowest  forms  of  plants,  as  the  lichens,  mosses, 
and  fuci,  have  the  widest  specific  dispersion.  From 
the  more  generally  equable  medium  temperature  of 
the  ocean,  the  fuci  are  more  equally  diffused  over  its 
surface,  but  we  still  find  the  tropical  genera  and 
species  differing  very  considerably  from  ike  drcum- 
polar. 

The  ocean  waters  have*their  vegetable  zones  as 
well  as  the  land.  '  One  great  marine  zone  lies  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  mark,  containing  species 
which  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  natiue  of  the 
coast)  but  which  have  a  general  agreement  in  all  the 
shores  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  At  a  depth  of 
from  7  to  15  fathoms  lie  the  zones  of  Laminariae  and 
other  fucL  From  50  to  100  fathoms  constitutes  a 
third  zone,  inhabited  by  the  lower  forms  of  marine 
vegetation.  The  ordinary  species  of  Algss  do  not 
flourish  beyond  a  depth  of  50  fathoms.  IHatomaoese 
exist  at  great  depths  in  the  ocean,  and  Nullipora  and 
corallines  increase  as  the  other  Algae  diminish.  Be- 
yond  a  certain  range  of  depth,  marine  vegetation 
ceases  entirely,  neither  the  temperature,  the  darknesw, 
nor  the  distance  from  the  atmospheric  air  permitting 
their  growth.  Fud  abound  in  the  polar  regions,  and 
decrease  towards  the  equator.  Long  narrow  beds  of 
C^iorda  JUum  grow  in  the  northern  seas.  The  Sar* 
goMum  haeciferum^  or  gulf -weed,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Sea»  and  floats  over  a  space 
of  260,000  square  miles.  The  Laminarias  and 
Macrocystes,  remarkable  for  their  size  (the  Ma- 
crocyatia  pyrifera  of  the  Pacific  having  been  found 
500  yards  in  length),  have  an  extensive  range  over 
all  latitudes.  The  red,  green,  and  purple  lavers,  so 
common  in  the  British  seas,  are  found  at  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  and  Lessonias  with  stem  10  feet  in 
length  abound  off  the  Patagonian  shores. 

The  number  and  relative  classes  of  known  plants 
have  been  thus  estimated: — 
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OflDcn.        BpedM. 

Aootylttdons, 1400  16,000 

Vonoootyledons, 1450  14,000 

DiootyladoiiB, 6300  67,000 

9150  96,000 

fftttory  of  the  Science. — ^The  yaried  beanty  and 
Tudvenal  prevalence  of  plants  must  have  earlj  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  cnrions  to  inqnire  into 
their  natures.  We  have  in  the  very  earliest  initings 
abundant  aUiuions  to  the  'flowers  of  the  field;'  and 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  plants; 
but  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  his  disciple 
Theophrastos,  about  850  years  before  the  Christiaii 
era^  that  we  find  any  philosophical  inquiry  made  re- 
gaitling  the  nature  of  vegetable  life,  and  distinctions 
drawn  between  the  Btmcture  and  functions  of  plants 
and  aniTTialw,  The  knowledge  of  plants,  too,  very 
early  became  of  importance  to  physicians.  Hippo- 
crates points  out  the  medicinal  virtues  of  several 
plants;  and  Dioscorides,  a  physician  who  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  wrote  a  work 
on  botany,  in  wlach  he  enumerates  1200  species,  and 
distinguishes  them  chiefly  on  account  of  tiieir  medi- 
cinal properties.  The  Arabian  and  Persian  physi- 
cians added  some  hundreds  more  to  this  list  of  the 
Greek  botimist;  but  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  the 
systematic  arrangement  or  contributed  to  the  philo- 
sophical knowledige  of  the  structure  or  functions  of 
vegetables  till  a  much  later  period.  Conrad  Gresner, 
a  native  of  Zurich,  bom  in  1516,  was  among  the  first 
to  revive  a  taste  for,  and  institute  new  and  inde- 
pendent researches  into,  the  nature  of  plants.  It  was 
he  who  first  directed  attention  to  the  fructification 
of  plants,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  a  classification, 
founded  in  reference  to  the  fruit  and  seed.  He  was 
followed  by  Caesalpinus,  Clusius,  Lobelius,  Dale- 
champ,  GrCTard,  and  others,  whose  labours  and  re- 
searches, down  to  the  b^inning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  increased  the  number  of  species  to  5500. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  a  knot  of  British  botan- 
ists— ^Eay,  Wfllloughby,  Grew,  Morrison — ^began  to 
investigate  plants  on  truly  philosophical  principles. 
The  intimate  nature  of  their  structure  or  'anatomy,' 
their  various  organs  and'  respective  functions,  and 
the  marked  divisions  or  grades  of  vegetable  being,  in 
relati<m  to  structure,  complicity  of  organs,  and  extent 
of  functions,  which  distinguished  the  great  chain  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  were  patiently  investigated 
and  pointed  out  as  means  of  classification  and  ar- 
rangement. To  these  names  must  also  be  added  a 
congenial  investigator  of  vegetable  form,  the  Italian 
Malpighi.  After  this  pericSl  the  Fundamenta  Bot- 
anica  of  Unnseus  appeared,  and  his  system  reigned 
predominant  from  about  1740  down  to  the  close  of 
the  century.  His  second  edition  of  the  Species  Plan- 
tarum  contained  8800  known  plants.  In  the  mean- 
time vegetable  physiology  was  cultivated  by  Bonnet, 
Du  Hamel,  Sennebier,  Gmelin,  Pallas,  and  in  one 
important  department  by  Hales  and  Priestley,  and 
other  philosophers.  The  arrangement  of  the  natural 
system  of  plants  was  also  revived  by  Jussieu,  and 
greatly  perfected  and  enlarged  by  the  original  in- 
vestigations and  discoveries  of  De  CandoUe,  Brown, 
£ndlicher,  Lindley,  Hooker;  while  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  was  exhibited  as  a  singular  and 
beautiful  series  of  arrangements  existing  tluvughout 
nature,  by  the  untiring  labours  of  Humboldt,  fol- 
lowed by  Myen,  Schouw,  Watson,  Forbes,  Hooker. 
Botanical  chemistry,  founded  by  Homberg,  Dodart, 
Mariotte,  and  others — a  science  so  well  odculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  ultimate  composition,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  food  of  plants — ^has  been  assiduously 
cultivated  by  modem  chemists,  and  its  results  philo- 
■ophicaUy  arranged  and  exhibited  by  Idebig,  Mul- 


der, and  others.  The  use  of  the  microsoope  has  also 
greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  and 
distinctive  slfuctmes  of  plants.  The  discoveries  ol 
Schwann  of  the  ultimate  cell  structure  of  animals 
was  followed  up  by  those  of  Schleiden,  exhibiting  a 
similar  structure  in  plants.  The  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plant  from  the  simple  cell,  the 
unity  bf  the  building  up  of  the  successive  symmetrical 
structure  bom  a  centnd  axis,  and  the  production  of 
the  various  structures  and  organs  from  the  extension 
of  the  same  cellular  matter,  we  owe  also  to  this 
author;  with  a  simplifying  of  the  whole  vegetable 
process,  at  the  same  time,  with  perhaps  a  rather 
unsparing  use  of  the  pruning-knife  to  all  previous 
details  of  physiological  botamsts.  The  rapidly  ex- 
tending geographioil  exploration  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  the  facility  of  transmitting  new  plants  and 
seeds  &om  all  quarters  of  the  world,  have  also  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  Imown  q>ecies,  and 
also  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  various  struc- 
tures, the  habits,  and  the  aod[imation  of  plants.  Of 
works  on  British  botany  those  which  possess  the 
greatest  value  are — ^the  new  edition  of  Sowerby's 
English  Botany,  edited  by  T.  Boswell  Syme,  with 
plates  by  the  Sowerbys  and  by  J.  W.  Salter  (eleven 
vols.  London,  1863-1872);  and  those  of  Withering, 
Hooker,  and  Bentham,  Greville's  Cryptogamic  Flora, 
and  Harvey's  Algae. 

BOTANY  BAY,  a  bay  in  New  South  Wales,  so 
called  by  Captain  Cook  on  account  of  its  profuse 
vegetation.  Cook  landed  here  on  his  first  voyage  in 
1770,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign.  The  penal  settlement,  founded  in 
1788,  and  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Botany 
Bay,  was  established  on  Port  Jackson,  some  miles  to 
the  northward,  whero  the  town  of  Sydney  now  stands. 

BOTH,  JoHir  and  Andbsw,  two  Flemish  painters^ 
were  bom  at  TJtrecht,  about  the  year  1610.    They 
were  the  sons  of  a  glass  painter,  who  instructed  them 
in  the  rudiments  of  drawing.  They  afterwards  made 
further  progress  in  the  school  of  Abraham  Bloemaart, 
and  went  at  an  early  age  together  to  Italy.  John,  at- 
tracted by  the  works  of  Claude  Loiraine,  chose  him 
for  his  model ;  Andrew  preferred  the  painting  of  the 
human  figure,  and  imitated  the  style  of  Bamboccio. 
But  although  their  inclinations  led  them  in  different 
directions,  their  mutual  friendship  often  united  their 
talents  in  the  same  works.    Thus  Andrew  painted 
the  figures  in  the  landscapes  of  his  brother;   and 
their  labours  harmonized  so  well,  that  their  pictures 
could  not  be  suspected  of  coming  from  ai£ferent 
hands.    The  ease  and  fine  colourings  in  the  beauti> 
ful  figures  of  John,  cannot  be  overlooked  in  spite  of 
the  excess  of  yellow  sometimes  found  in  them.     His 
fame  has  been  confirmed  by  time,  and  his  merits  as 
well  as  his  residence  in  Italy,  has  procured  him  tlie 
name  of  Both  of  Italy.    Andrew  was  drowned  ait 
Venice  in  1650.     John,  inconsolable  for  his   loss, 
abandoned  Italy,  and  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
died  shortly  after.    The  plates  which  John  Both  has 
himself  etdied  from  his  principal  works  are  znnch 
valued. 

BOTHNIA,  Gulf  of,  the  northern  part  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Finland. 
It  commences  at  the  island  of  Aland,  60*  v.  Int.,  and 
extends  to  66":  its  length  is  about  450  miles,  its 
breadth  from  90  to  180,  and  its  depth  from  20  to  50 
fathoms.    It  freezes  over  in  the  winter,  so  sui  to  be 
passed  by  sledges  and  carriages.    Its  water  oontains 
only  one-third  of  the  proportion  of  salt  foond  in 
other  sea-water.    It  abounds  in  salmon  and  in  seals, 
which  furnish  great  quantities  of  train-oiL — ^Xhis  gpiUL 
is  gradually  decreasing  in  extent. 

BOTHBIOCEPHALUS,  a  genus  of  cestoid  worms 
which  is  found  vexy  abundanSy  in  the  intestinfls  of 
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piedaceona  fishes,  sad  one  species  of  which  is  some- 
times found  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man.  It  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  as  the  tape-worm  (Tasnia 
solitan),  bat  it  is  distingnished  from  it  by  having  its 
segments  broader  than  tiiey  are  long;  dj  wanting 
the  four  disks  which  smromid  the  hewl  of  the  tape- 
worm, and  having  in  their  place  two  lateral  longitu- 
dinal openings;  and  thirdly,  by  having  the  sexual 
organs  on  one  of  the  flat  surfaces  of  each  s^;ment 
instead  of  at  the  edges  of  the  segments.  The  two 
longitudinal  openings  (whence  the  worm  receives  its 
name,  from  bothricn,  a  litUe  pit,  and  kephaU,  the  head) 
do  not  seem  to  be  organs  of  nutrition,  but  merely  a 
kind  of  suckers  by  which  the  worm  is  enabled  to 
attach  itself  to  the  intestines  of  the  animal  which  it 
infests,  while  it  is  nourished  by  absorption  through- 
out its  whole  length.  Although,  as  already  stated, 
this  worm  generally  infests  the  bodies  of  predaceous 
fishes,  it  ia  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  all  ver- 
tebrate animals,  and  espeoally  it  is  found  in  those 
birds  which  live  upon  fish.  The  only  species  which 
is  found  in  the  intestines  of  man  is  the  Bothrio' 
cephalut  laiuiy  and  it  is  rare  to  find  even  this  species 
except  among  the  inhabitants  of  two  distinct  parts 
of  Europe,  the  N.  and  the  centre.  It  is  found,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  Kussia^  in  Norway,  and  in  Sweden,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Switzerland,  the  N.  of  Italy, 
some  provinces  of  Germany,  and  some  departments 
of  France,  but  rarely  elsewhere.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  this  worm  is  common  where  the  Tsenia 
or  true  tape-worm  is  rare,  and  vice  vertd.  When 
either  worm  has  lodged  itself  in  the  intestines  of  the 
human  subject,  the  means  used  to  expel  it  are  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

BOTHWELL,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  v. 
bank  of  the  Clyde.  It  is  situated  8  miles  K.  of  Glas- 
gow, and  about  1  mile  beyond  it  stands  BothweU 
Bridge,  where  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  1679 
between  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  commanded  prin- 
cipally by  their  clergy,  and  the  royal  forces,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Monmoutib,  in  which  the 
former  were  totally  routed.  Near  the  village  are 
the  fine  ruins  of  BothweU  Castie,  once  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Douglases.  Pop.  of  the  pariah  in  1871, 
19,292;  of  village,  1209. 

BOTHWELL,  Jahss  Hspburk,  Eabl  of,  is 
known  in  Scottish  history  by  his  marriage  to  Queen 
Mary.  It  is  supposed  by  some  historians  that  he 
was  deeply  concerned  in  the  murder  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Dtumley,  Mary's  husband,  and  that  he  was  even 
supported  by  the  queen.  He  was  charged  with  the 
crime  and  tried,  but  acquitted.  After  the  death  of 
Damley  he  seized  the  queen  at  Edinburgh,  and  carry- 
ing her  a  prisoner  to  Dunbar  Castie,  prevailed  upon 
her  to  marry  him,  after  he  had  divorced  his  own 
wife.  Though  seenungly  secure  in  the  possession  of 
power,  and  tiiough  created  Earl  of  Orkney  by  the 
unfortunate  queen,  he  soon  found  that  his  conduct 
had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  kingdom.  .Mary 
found  not  in  him  ^e  fond  husband  die  expected: 
he  became  unkind  and  brutaL  A  confederacy  was 
fonned  against  him  by  the  barons,  the  queen  was 
liberated  from  his  power,  and  he  escaped  to  the  Ork- 
neys, and  afterwards  to  Domiark,  where  he  died, 
1576.  In  his  last  moments,  it  is  said  that  with  an 
agonizing  conscience  he  confessed  his  own  guilt,  and 
the  queen's  innocence  of  the  murder  of  Daniley. 

BOTOCUDOS,  or  Atmobss,  the  name  of  a  Bra- 
zilian race  of  savages,  who  are  remarkably  similar  in 
outward  appearance  to  the  Chinese.  They  live  70- 
90  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  the  vixgin  forests  of  the 
coast  range  (Serxa  do  Mar  or  Serra  dos  Aymores), 
on  the  bOTders  of  the  forests  of  Minas-Greraes  and 
Espirito-Santo,  especially  on  the  Bio  Dooe.  They 
receive  their  name  from  the  custom  which  they  have 


of  cutting  a  slit  in  their  under  lip  and  in  the  lobes  of 
their  ears,  and  inserting  in  these,  by  way  of  ornament, 
pieces  of  wood  diapc^  like  the  bung  of  a  barrel 
(Portug.  ftoto^iie).  They  have  oblique  eyes  and  pro- 
jecting cheek-bones.  Ollieir  colour  is  a  dirty  brown. 
They  go  quite  naked,  and  paint  their  bodies,  and  a 
Botocudo  warrior  with  his  lip  and  ear  plugs,  his  body 
painted  black  and  red,  and  his  face  bnght  red, 
strongly  reminds  one  of  a  denizen  of  the  infernal 
regions.  They  are  very  skilful  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  and  live  chiefly  by  hunting.  They  number 
only  a  few  thousands,  and  are  decreasing.  They  are 
faithless  but  bold,  and  formerly  gave  considerable 
trouble  at  times  to  the  Brazilian  government. 

BOTRYCHIUM,  a  genus  of  ferns  of  the  sub-order 
Osmundese  and  tribe  Ophioglosses,  characterized  by 
its  distinct  ihtca  in  a  compound  spike  attached  to  a 
pinnate  or  bipinnate  frond.  The  only  native  of  Great 
Britain  is  B.  lunaria,  common  moonwort,  which  grows 
on  elevated  heaths  and  pastures  where  other  ferns 
are  seldom  found.  It  was  once  supposed  to  possess 
great  virtues,  both  magical  and  medicinal,  and  was 
carefully  gathered  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  B. 
virginicum,  the  kurgeat  of  the  species,  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  rattle- 
snake fern,  from  growing  in  places  frequented  by 
that  dangerous  reptile. 

BOTRYTIS,  a  genus  of  fungi  belonging  to  the 
section  Hypomycetes,  and  familiar  by  name  to  culti- 
vaton  from  its  real  or  supposed  connection  with  the 
potato  disease.  It  contains  a  number  of  those  minute 
plants  known  as  moulds  and  mildews,  and  of  these 
some  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  growing  in  the  tissues 
of  living  vegetables.  The  threads  of  which  their 
growth  consists  creep  amongst  the  loose  cells  of  the 
under  side  of  leaves,  and  send  up  their  fertile  shoots 
through  the  stomata.  Mr.  Berkeley  believes  that 
they  are  first  propagated  within  the  plant ;  but  the 
subject  is  very  obscure.  Many  kinds  of  Botiytis  are 
extremely  destructive  to  various  plants.  Whole 
crops  of  onions  are  soon  destroyed  by  one  species ; 
tares  and  pease  suffer  from  another,  but  in  a  less 
degree ;  and  a  third  species  is  sometimes  injurious  to 
turnips.  The  decay  of  the  leaves  and  stem  in  the 
potato  disease  is  certainly  due  to  B,  infetiana;  and 
its  appearance  in  the  diseased  tissues  of  the  tuber 
when  exposed  to  the  air  makes  it  at  least  probable 
that  it  has  a  dose  connection  with  that  destructive 
murrain.  The  mould  may  be  traced  spreading  round 
the  edges  of  the  brown  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  soon 
destroying  the  tissue  on  which  it  has  developed. 
Though  extremely  injurious  to  the  cultivator,  these 
moulds  are  sometimes  very  serviceable  by  destroying 
weeds.  Poppies  and  other  agricultural  pests  may 
often  be  seen  looking  yellow  and  unhealthy,  when  an 
examination  of  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  will  show 
that  this  is  owing  to  the  ravages  of  these  minute 
parasites. 

BOTTA,  Cablo  Giuskpfx  Guqlielmo,  an  Italian 
statesman,  historian,  and  poet,  bom  at  San  Giorgio 
del  Canavese  in  Piedmont,  Nov.  6,  1766;  died  at 
Paris  Aug.  10, 1837.  During  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution  he  was  a  student  of  medicine  at  Turin, 
and  adopting  revolutionary  opinions  with  enthusiasm, 
he  sufFered  for  his  zeal  by  two  years'  imprisonment 
(1792-94).  After  passing  as  a  physician  he  entered 
the  French  service,  and  accompanied  the  expedition 
.which  Napoleon  sent  to  Corfu,  and  he  was  soon  after 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  of 
Piedmont.  When  this  territory  was  in  1803  annexed 
to  the  Froich  Empire,  Botta  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Corps  L^iislatif  ,  where  his  behaviour  was  charac- 
terized by  a  bold  opposition  to  the  emperor.  During 
the  'Hundred  Days'  he  was  rector  of  the  academy  at 
Nancy,  and  after  the  second  retom  of  the  Bourbona 
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he  went  in  a  like  capacity  to  Bouen.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  by  him 
as  a  private  gentleman  at  Paris.  His  chief  works  be- 
long to  the  department  of  history.  Among  these  are : 
Storia  della  Guerra  dell*  independenza  degli  Stati 
Unit!  d* America  (Paris,  1809) ;  Storia  d'ltalia  dal 
1789  al  1814  (ten  vols.,  Paris,  1824).  He  also  fur- 
nished a  continuation  to  Guicdardinrs  Italian  His- 
toxT  from  1490-1534,  bringing  it  down  to  1789. 

BOTTA,  Paul  Emile,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  traveller  and  archaeologist,  bom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  died  at 
Poissy  in  April,  1870.  While  still  very  young  he 
made  a  voyage  round  the  world,  traversed  the  west- 
em  portion  of  America,  and  took  part  as  physician  to 
Mehemed  All  in  an  expedition  which  set  out  from 
Egypt  to  Sennaar,  of  which  he  took  advantage  to 
make  a  considerable  zoological  collection.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Alexandria^ 
and  from  this  place  he  imdertook  a  journey  to  Arabia 
in  1837,  the  scientific  results  of  which  he  oonmnmi- 
cated  to  the  world  in  his  Kelation  d'un  Voyage  dans 
r  Y^men.  His  chief  service  to  science  consists  in  his 
having  discovered  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  a  dis- 
covery made  by  him  in  1843  in  the  course  of  excava- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  great  energy  and  ability  while  acting  as 
consular  agent  for  the  French  govemmentatthattown. 
Proceeding  from  the  village  of  Khorsabad,  where  he 
made  the  first  discoveries,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
to  light  a  lai^ge  number  of  ancient  Assyrian  buildings. 
As  Uie  result  of  investigations  xaade  upon  the  spot 
he  published  two  important  works,  one  on  the  cunei- 
form writing  of  the  Assyrians  (M^moire  de  r£criture 
Cun^iforme  Assyrienne),  and  the  other  upon  the 
monuments  of  Nineveh  (Monuments  de  Ninive,  five 
vols,  folio,  with  drawings  by  Flandin,  Paris,  1846-50); 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  work  of  great  splendour,  and 
makes  an  era  in  Assyrian  antiquities.  From  1847  to 
1857  Botta  lived  as  French  constd-general  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  1857  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the 
same  capacity  at  Tripoli 

BOTTARI,  Giovanni  Gaetano,  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  Romish  Church  during  the  last 
century,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1689;  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  della  Crusca,  and  intrusted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  celebrated  dictionaiy  of  that  body. 
He  laboured  for  six  vean  on  this  work,  which  was 
published  in  six  vols,  folio.  The  ability  which  he  dis- 
played in  it  induced  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  give 
nim  the  management  of  the  grand-ducal  printing 
office.  He  left  Florence  in  1730  and  settled  in 
Home,  where  Pope  Clement  XII.  appointed  him  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  polemics  in  the 
Collegio  della  Sapienza;  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed palatine  prelate.  Shortly  after  he  was  em- 
ployed with  the  geometer  Manf  redi  in  examining  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  from  Perugia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nova,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  navigable,  and 
providing  a  remedy  against  its  (uvastating  inunda- 
tions. The  excellent  report  on  the  subject,  though 
signed  by  Manfredi,  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Bottari.  As  a  compensation  for  the  performance  of 
this  task,  the  pope  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Vati- 
can library.  After  Uving  under  several  popes,  who 
all  treatea  him  with  favour,  he  died  in  1775  at  the 
advanced  age  of  86.  His  works,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  partly  original  and  partly 
corrected  editions  of  celeorated  writings  previously 
published.  Among  the  former  are  Lectures  on  Boc- 
caccio, Livy,  and  Dante;  among  the  latter  is  a  splen- 
did edition  of  Virgil,  with  a  learned  preface  and 
notes,  and  a  corrected  edition  of  Vasari's  Lives  of 
the  Painters. 


BOTTIGEB,  Karl  August,  a  versatile  German 
writer,  particularly  distinguished  as  an  archaeologist, 
bom  at  Reichenbach,  in  Sixony,  June  8, 1760 ;  died 
at  Dresden  Nov.  17,  1835.  After  a  philological 
course  at  Leipzig,  he  became  in  the  first  place  a  pri- 
vate tutor  at  Dresden,  and  then  successively  head- 
master of  a  school  at  Guben,  and  another  at  Bautien. 
In  1791,  through  the  influence  of  Herder,  he  became 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar,  and  it  waa 
here  that,  while  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Groethe, 
Schiller,  Wieland,  and  other  distinguished  men,  ho 
began  his  fruitful  literary  career.  In  1804  he  re- 
moved to  Dresden,  where  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  arclueology.  Ten  years  latet  he  was 
appointed  chief  inspector  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
in  that  city,  where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  In  1832  he  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Institute.  Among  his  most  important  works 
are :  Sabina,  oder  Moi^genscenen  einer  reichen 
Bomerin  (Sabina,  or  Morning  Scenes  of  a  Wealthy 
Koman  Lady),  Leipzig,  1803;  Griechische  Vasen- 

Smalde  (Paintings  on  Greek  Vases),  Weimar  and 
agdebuig,  1797-1800;  Ideen  zur  Archseologie  der 
Malerei  (Tlioughts  on  the  Archaeology  of  Painting), 
Dresden,  1811 ;  Kunstmythologie  (Mythology  of 
Art),  Dresden,  1811;  Vorlesungen  und  Aufsatze  zor 
Alterthumskimde  (Lectures  and  Essays  on  Archaeo- 
logy), Altenburg  and  Leipzig,  1817;  Amalthea  (three 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1821-25). 

BOTTLES,  by  the  ancients,  were  made  of  skins 
and  leather;  they  are  now  chiefly  made  of  thick  glass, 
of  the  cheapest  kind,  and  f  onned  of  the  most  ordinary 
materials.  It  is  composed  of  sand  with  lime,  and 
sometimes  day  and  alkaline  ashes  of  any  kind,  such 
as  kelp,  bariUa,  or  even  wood  ashes.  The  green 
colour  is  owing  partly  to  the  impurities  in  the  ashesy 
but  chiefly  to  oxide  of  iron.  This  glass  is  strongs 
hard,  and  well  vitrified.  It  is  less  subject  to  corrosion 
by  acids  than  flint-glass,  and  is  superior  to  any  cheap 
material  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied. 

BOTTOMRY  is  the  hypothecation  or  pledge  of  a 
vessel  for  the  payment  of  a  debt    The  creditor  has 
no  right  to  take  possession  of  the  ship  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  for  which  the  loan  is  made,  and 
then  (under  a  bottomry  contract  in  the  usual  form) 
only  by  the  intervention  of  an  admiralty  court.     If 
the  loan  is  not  repaid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the 
lender  applies  to  an  admiralty  court,  which  (the 
truth  of  the  claim  being  establiuied)  decrees  a  sale  of 
the  ship  to  satisfy  the  debt.    The  conditions  of  such 
a  contract  usually  are  that,  if  the  ship  is  not  lost  or 
destroyed  by  those  risks  which  the  lender  agrees  to 
run,  tiie  debt  is  to  become  absolute.     The  risks 
assumed  by  the  lender  are  usually  the  same  as  au>e 
enumerated  in  a  common  policy  of  insurance.    If  the 
ship  is  wholly  lost  in  consequence  of  these  risks,  the 
lender  loses  his  loan.     In  case  of  a  partial  damage, 
the  bottomry  bond  usually  provides  that  this  damage 
shall  be  borne  by  the  lender  in  the  proportion  of  the 
amount  loaned  to  the  value  of  the  ^p.     If  this 
amount  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  ship, 
the  lender  is  to  bear  one-half  of  the  amount  of  such 
loss,  &c.    As  the  lender  thus  assumes  a  certain  risk, 
he  is  justly  entitled  to  a  greater  interest  than  if  he 
did  not  thus  take  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of  the  "whole 
loan;  and  this  is  called  marine  interut.    He  is  en* 
titled  to  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  his  loan,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  premium  of  insurance  for  the 
same  voyage  or  period.    The  stipulation  for  such  » 
rate  of  marine  interest  Ib  not  a  violation  of  the  Ijiwm 
against  usury,  for  it  is  not  merely  a  compensation  for 
the  use  of  the  money  lent,  but  also  for  the  risk  assumed. 
The  ship-owner  may  borrow  money  on  bottomry, 
whether  his  vessel  be  in  port  or  at  sea.    Hut  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  as  such,  cannot  so  bontrw  "when 
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in  the  port  where  the  owner  rerides,  or  near  enough 
to  consult  him  on  any  emergency.  In  any  other 
port  he  may  pledge  the  ship  on  bottomry  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  necessary  for  repairing, 
supplying,  and  navigating  her,  if  he  can  obtain  it  in 
no  other  way.  If  he  borrow  thus  without  necessity 
the  bond  is  yoid,  and  the  lender  can  look  only  to  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  captain. 

BOTZEN,  or  Bolzano,  a  town  in  Austria^  Tyrol, 
54  miles  s.  of  Innsbruck,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Talfer  with  the  Eisack,  near  where  these  fall  into 
the  Adige.  It  is  a  weU-built  flourishing  town,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  2  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  24  feet  thick,  built  to  protect  it  from  a  moun- 
tain torrent  dose  by.  Its  situation  at  the  jimction 
of  the  roads  from  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy 
has  secured  it  a  share  of  the  trade  of  these  countries, 
rendering  it  a  thoroughfare  for  the  transit  of  goods, 
and  making  it  the  fint  trading  town  of  the  TyroL 
The  parish  church  is  a  Gothic  building  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  an  elegant  spire ;  adjoining  it 
is  the  new  cemetery.  The  other  objects  worthy  of 
notice  are :  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  gymnasium, 
custom-house,  two  monasteries,  a  normal  school,  and 
a  nunnery.  It  has  some  silk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, tanneries,  dye-works,  and  a  printing-office. 
Botzen  is  known  principally  for  its  four  annual  fairs, 
resorted  to  by  commercial  travellers  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  In  the  environs  wine  and  fruits 
are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  chiefly  German,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  dialect  of  the  Italian  is  spoken 
almost  imiversally.  It  is  thought  that  the  town 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  citadel  Pont 
Dnui.    Pop.  Dec.  1869,  9357. 

BOUCHARDON,  Edmund,  the  son  of  a  sculptor 
and  architect,  was  bom  in  1698  at  Chaumont-en- 
Bassigny,  and  applied  himself  early  to  drawing  and 
painting.  He  made  many  copies,  without,  nowever, 
giving  up  the  study  of  nature.  In  order  to  devote 
himself  to  statuary  he  went  to  Paris,  and  entered 
the  school  of  the  younger  Coustou.  He  soon  gained 
the  highest  prize,  and  was  made  royal  pensioner  at 
Rome.  He  studied  his  art  partly  in  the  works  of 
antiquity,  and  partly  in  those  of  Raphael  and  Do- 
menichino.  He  executed  several  busts,  and  was  to 
have  erected  the  tomb  of  Clement  XI.,  but  the 
orders  of  the  king  recalled  him  to  Paris  in  1732. 
Here,  among  other  works,  he  made  a  large  group  in 
stone,  representing  an  athlete  overcoming  a  bear. 
Tins  stood  for  a  long  time  in  the  garden  of  Groebois. 
Afterwards  he  assisted  in  repairing  the  fountain  of 
Neptune  at  Versailles.  He  executed  ten  statues 
which  adorn  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice.  A  monu- 
ment to  the  Duchess  of  Lauraguais,  made  by  him, 
is  also  in  that  church.  The  fountain  in  the  Rue  de 
GreneUe,  which  the  city  of  Paris  ordered  to  be  con- 
structed in  1739,  was  made  by  him,  and  is  considered 
his  master-piece.  A  Cupid  which  he  made  for  the 
king  was  unsuccessful  For  the  Traiti  des  Pierret 
graviet  Bouchardon  furnished  designs  from  which  the 
plates  were  copied.  The  execution  of  the  greatest 
monument  of  that  period,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XV.,  which  was  erected  by  order  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  was  committed  to  him.  He  laboured  twelve 
years  on  this  with  inconceivable  perseverance,  and 
has  left  in  the  horse  a  model  which  may  be  ranked  with 
any  work  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  1762.  His  designs 
are  great  and  accurate.  His  pieces  bear  the  char- 
acter of  simple  grandeur.  He  put  more  spirit  and 
expression  into  lus  sketches  than  into  the  marble. 
In  general,  more  fire  is  to  be  desired  in  his  sculpture. 
The  paintings  which  he  executed  at  Rome  are  bold 
and  powerful.  Afterwards  he  adopted  a  more  pol- 
ished, delicate  maimer,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  age. 


Among  his  scholars,  Louis-Claude  Vass^,  who  died 
in  1772,  is  distinguished.  Caylus  has  written  his 
Ufe. 

BOUCHER,  Francis,  painter  to  the  king,  and 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Painters,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1708  or  1704,  and  died  in  1770.  While  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Lemoiue,  he  gained  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  the  first  prize  of  the  Academy.  After 
studying  at  Rome  for  a  short  time  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  styled  the  painter  of  the  graces— a 
title  which  he  did  not  merit.  He  would,  perhaps, 
have  risen  to  excellence  had  he  not  yielded  to  ^e 
corrupt  taste  of  his  i^e,  or  had  he  devoted  himself 
more  completely  to  hU  studies.  The  ease  with 
which  he  executed  made  him  careless.  His  drawing 
is  faulty;  his  colouring  does  not  harmonize,  especially 
in  his  naked  pieces,  which  are  so  glaring  that  they 
app^u:  as  if  tSie  light  was  reflected  on  tibem  from  a 
red  curtain.  In  a  word,  he  is  looked  upon  as  the 
corrupter  of  the  French  school.  He  was  neither  en- 
vious nor  avaricious,  but  encouraged  younger  artists 
as  much  as  was  in  his  power.  The  great  number  of 
his  paintings  and  sketches  show  with  what  rapidity 
he  product  them.  The  latter  alone  amounted  to 
more  than  10,000.  He  has  also  etched  some  plates, 
and  many  of  his  paintings  have  been  engraved. 

BOUCHES-DU-RHONE  (Mouths  of  the  Rhone), 
a  department  in  the  B.  of  IVance,  in  the  ancient 
government  of  Provence.  Chief  town,  Marseilles. 
Area  1,267,088  acres,  of  which  about  one-half  is 
imder  cultivation,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by 
forests,  heaths,  wastes,  water,  &c.  Between  the 
Rhone  and  the  lagoon  of  Berre  is  the  great  plain  of 
Crau  d' Aries.  Its  borders  are  tolerably  well  culti- 
vated, and  support  a  number  of  cattle ;  but  the  centre 
is  litUe  better  than  a  desert  of  stones  and  pebbles, 
affording,  however,  winter  pasture  for  sheep.  The 
Rhone  is  the  principal  river — near  Aries  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  indose  an  island  called  the 
Isle  of  Camaigues.  Several  canals  facilitate  trans- 
port, and  are  especially  useful  for  irrigation.  The 
climate  is  generally  very  warm,  with  little  rain 
during  the  summer.  A  cold  and  generally  violent 
wind,  called  mistral,  always  blows  frtm  the  Cevennes 
after  rain.  It  lasts  from  three  to  nine,  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  even  twelve  days,  and  dries  up  the 
ground  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  soil  of  the 
department  is  for  the  most  part  arid  and  unproduc- 
tive, without  irrigation.  Vines,  however,  thrive,  and 
almonds,  figs,  capers,  nuts,  and  particularly  olives, 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  minerals  are  of 
little  commerdal  importance.  Salt  is  extensively 
manufactured  from  the  lagoons,  and  the  salt-works 
of  Berre  are  celebrated  both  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  produce.  The  articles  manufac- 
tured besides  salt  are  principally  soap,  brandy,  olive- 
oil  (the  best  in  France),  soda»  diemical  stuffs,  vine- 
gar, scents,  leather,  glass,  &c.  The  fisheries  are 
numerous  and  productive.  The  common  language  of 
the  people  is  a  compound  of  Celtic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
mingled  with  CatuJan  and  Italian,  and  is  very  ex- 
pressive. Principal  ports — ^La  Vignole,  Aries,  Mar- 
tigues.  Port  de  Bouc,  Marseilles,  Cassis,  and  La 
CioUt.    Pop.  in  May,  1872,  554,911. 

BOUDOIR,  a  small  room,  simply  and  gracefully 
fitted  up,  destined  for  retirement  (from  bonder,  to 
pout,  to  be  sulky).  It  may  be  indebted  for  its  name 
to  an  angry  husband,  whose  wife,  when  inclined  to 
pout,  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber.  The  boudoir 
IS  the  peculiar  property  of  the  lady — ^her  tanetum 
aaiictorum.  To  this  she  flees  for  peace  and  solitude 
from  the  bustle  of  society. 

BOUFFLERS,  Louis  Francois,  Duo  dx.  Marshal 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  his 
age,  was  bom  in  1644;  died  1711.    He  was  an  iUve 
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of  the  great  Cond^,  of  Tnrenne,  Crequi,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Catinat.  Hib  defence  of  Namur  in  1695, 
and  of  Lille  in  1708,  are  famous.  The  siege  of  the 
former  place  was  conducted  by  King  William  in 
person,  and  cost  the  allies  more  than  20,000  men. 
The  latter  was  conducted  by  Prince  Eugene.  An 
order  was  sent  from  Louis  XIV.,  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  commanding  Boufflers  to  surrender;  but  he 
kept  it  secret,  until  all  means  of  defence  were  ex* 
hausted.  The  retreat  of  the  French  after  their 
defeat  at  Malplaquet,  under  the  direction  of  Bouf - 
fiers,  was  more  like  a  triumph  than  a  defeat. 

BOUFFLEBS,  STAinsLAUS,  Chevausr  de,  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  son  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Boufflers,  mistress  of  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland, 
bom  at  Lun^ville,  1737.  He  entered  the  army,  was 
soon  appointed  governor  of  Senegal,  and,  while  in 
this  office,  made  many  useful  regulations.  After 
his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  that  light  kind 
of  literature  which  distinguished  the  age  of  Louis 
XV.  His  reputation  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  States- 
general,  where  he  was  esteemed  for  his  moderation 
and  his  good  intentions.  After  August  10,  1792, 
he  left  France,  and  met  with  a  friendly  reception 
from  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia^  at  Beinsberg,  and 
Frederick  William  XL  A  large  grant  was  nuude  to 
him  in  Poland  for  establishii^  a  colo^  of  French 
emigrants.  In  1800  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  which,  in 
1804,  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  French  Institute. 
He  died  Jan.  18,  1815.  He  Ues  buried  near  the 
Abb^  Delille,  and  on  his  tomb  is  this  inscription, 
written  by  himself,  and  characteristic  of  his  lively 
disposition:  Med  amUf  croyez que  je  don.  His  works 
were  published  in  eight  vols.  12mo,  1815.  His  mother 
was  long  the  ornament  of  the  court  of  Stanislaus, 
during  its  residence  at  Lun^ville,  by  the  graces  of 
her  mind  and  beauty  of  her  person.  Voltaire  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  madrigal  which  finishes  thus: 

'8i  Toiu  euniex  t^cq  da  temps  da  Gabriella 
J6  no  aaia  pM  oe  qu'on  eftt  dit  de  tous, 
llnli  on  n'Mirait  point  parld  d'eUe.' 

She  died  m  1787. 

BOUGAINVILLE,  Louis  AirroiNE  de.  Count  of 
the  Empire,  senator,  and  member  of  the  Institute 
in  1796,  was  bom  in  1729  at  Paris ;  died  at  the  same 
place,  1811.  At  first  a  lawyer,  afterwards  a  distin- 
guished soldier,  diplomatist,  and  scholar,  he  was 
always  remarkable  for  his  energy  of  character.  He 
fought  bravely  in  Canada  under  the  Marquis  of 
Montcalm,  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  his  exer- 
tions,  in  1758,  that  a  body  of  5000  French  withstood 
successfully  a  British  army  of  16,000  men.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  battle  he  received  a  shot  in  the 
head.  The  governor  of  Canada,  finding  himself 
unable  to  defend  the  colony,  sent  Bougainville  to 
France  for  reinforcements.  He  set  off  in  November, 
1758,  and  returned  January,  1759,  after  the  king 
had  made  him  colonel  and  knight  of  St.  Louis.  After 
the  battle  of  September  IS,  1759,  in  which  Montcahn 
was  killed,  and  the  fate  of  the  colony  decided,  Bou- 
gainville returned  to  France,  and  served  wiUi  dis- 
tinction under  Choiseul  Stainville,  in  the  campaign 
of  1761,  in  Grermany.  After  the  peace  he  entex^ 
the  navy,  and  becune  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
officers  in  France.  He  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
8t  Malo  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  puxpoee  of 
establishing  a  colony  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
undertook  the  command  of  the  expedition  himself. 
The  king  appointed  him  captain,  and  Bougainville 
set  saU  with  his  little  fleet  in  1763.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  had  a  prior  claim  to  the  islands,  France 
was  obliged  to  surrender  them,  and  Bougainville 
having  returned  to  France,  was  commiaiioned  to 


carry  the  surrender  into  execution  on  receiving  from 
Spain  a  remuneration  for  his  expenses.  For  this 
purpose  he  set  sail  with  one  frigate  and  a  merchant 
ship  from  St.  Malo,  Dec.  15, 1766.  After  the  im- 
mediate object  of  hds  voyage  was  accomplished,  he 
circumnavigated  the  worid  and  returned  to  St.  Malo, 
March  16,  1769.  He  enriched  the  science  of  geo- 
graphy by  a  number  of  new  discoveries.  In  the 
American  war  he  commanded  several  ships  of  the 
line  with  great  honour ;  was  in  1779  chef  detcadrt^ 
and  in  the  following  year  field-marshal  in  the  land 
forces.    After  1790  he  devoted  himself  to  science. 

BOUGIES  (the  French  word  for  ti^>ers),  in  sur- 
gery applied  to  certain  smooth  cylindrical  rods  which 
are  introduced  into  the  canals  of  the  human  body  in 
order  to  widen  them,  or  more  rarely  to  apply  medi- 
caments to  a  particular  part  in  the  interior  of  the 
body.  They  are  distinguished  from  catheters  by 
being  quite  solid,  while  the  latter  aro  hollow  and 
open  at  the  ends  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  passage 
to  fluids.  Bougies  are  generally  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  grow  gradually  thicker  towards  the  other  end, 
but  in  some  cases  they  are  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout  their  whole  length,  the  ends  being  only 
rounded  off.  They  are  made  sometimes  of  linen  dipped 
in  wax  and  then  rolled  up,  sometimes  of  a  kind  of 
plaster  and  lin^  also  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha^ 
or  of  metal,  such  as  lead,  silver,  or  German  silver. 

BOUGUEB,  Pdcbbb,  bom  at  Croisic,  in  Brittany, 
in  1 698,  studied  the  elements  of  mathematics  under  lus 
father,  who  was  an  able  hydrographer,  and  is  well 
known  aa  the  author  of  an  excellent  Treatise  on 
Navigation.  He  was  soon  master  of  all  that  his 
father  could  teach  him,  and  in  1727  gained  a  prize 
proposed  by  the  French  Academy  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  masting  of  vessels.  He  grained  similar  prizes 
in  1729  and  1731,  and  added  stiU  more  to  his  fame 
by  a  work  of  consummate  ability  entitled  Traits  de 
la  Gradation  de  la  Lumi^re,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  lig^t  absorbed  by  trans- 
parent bodies,  explains  the  construction  of  several 
mgenious  instruments  which  he  had  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  sach  investigations ;  and  main- 
tains that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  more  intense  at  its 
centre  than  on  the  edges  of  its  disc,  while  in  the 
moon  the  reverse  is  the  case.  About  this  time  the 
figure  of  the  earth  was  the  subject  of  frequent  dis- 
cussion in  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  exactly  how  much  it  was 
elevated  at  the  equator  and  flattened  towards  the 
poles,  it  was  proposed  to  measure  the  length  of  a 
degree  at  each  of  these  positions,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  other  observations  and  experiments  of 
importance  to  astronomy  and  navigation.  An  expe- 
dition was  accordingly  fitted  out,  in  which  Bouguer 
was  associated  with  Godin  and  La  Condamine.  The 
main  burden  of  the  task  fell  upon  Bouguer,  who  exe- 
cuted it  with  consummate  abiUty,  and  published  the 
results  in  a  work  entitied  Th^rie  de  la  Figure  de  la 
Terre.  Unfortunately,  he  had  become  suspicious  of 
La  Condamine,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  chai|^  him 
with  wishing  to  appropriate  a  much  larger  sbtfs  of 
the  honour  of  the  work  than  belonged  to  him.  Hie 
general  impression  is  that  this  cuo^  is  not  well 
founded,  and  Bouguer  by  making  it  only  involved 
himself  in  a  quarrel  wliich  embittered  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  probably  hastened  his  deiMfch,  which 
took  place  in  1758. 

BOtriLL£,  Fravcis  Claudk  Amoub,  MABQinB 
DE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  generali  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  bom  in  17S9  at  Anvei^e.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven  Yean'  war,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Guadaloupe  in  1768,  and 
conquered  IXmiinica,  St  Eustatia,  Tobago^  St. 
Christopher,  Nevis,   and  Mantserrat.     After  the 
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Peace  of  1788  he  returaed  to  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lientenant-general.  He  afterwards  travelled 
in  England,  through  Holland,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  until  he  was  made  chief  of  the  province 
Trois-Evdch^.  In  the  Assembly  of  Notables  (1787- 
88)  he  declared  for  the  proposed  reforms  of  Calonne, 
which,  however,  were  defeated  by  Cardinal  Brienne. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  plan  of  Keeker  for  the  nnion 
of  the  provinces.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  supported  the  existing  government,  both  in 
his  former  province  and  in  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and 
Franche-Comt<^.  It  was  only  at  the  urgent  desire 
of  the  king  that  he  swore  allegiance  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791.  He  repressed  in  1790  the  rebellion  of 
the  garrisons  of  Metz  and  Nancy ;  and  although  the 
National  Assembly  decreed  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  bravery  and  ability  he  had  displayed  on  this  occa- 
sion, still  the  revolutionists  distrusted  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  made  preparations  to  assist  Louis 
XVI.  in  his  escape.  Boum^  had  made  his  arrange- 
ments well,  and  had  not  the  king  forbidden  any 
bloodshed,  he  would  certainly  have  rescued  him. 
Being  thus  compelled  to  leave  the  king  at  Varennes 
to  hb  fate,  he  fled  from  the  dangers  to  which  he 
himself  was  exposed  by  the  attadks  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. From  Luxembouig  he  wrote  a  threatening 
letter  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  then  exerted 
himself  to  excite  the  foreign  powers  against  the  Be- 
public.  He  succeeded  well  at  Vienna,  gained  over 
Gustavus  III.,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  30,000 
men  from  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  to  be  put 
imder  the  command  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the 
French  general  But  Gustavus  was  murdered,  the 
empress  forgot  her  promises,  and  Bouill^  went  over 
to  England  in  1796.  Here  he  wrote  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Revolution,  which  appeared  in  an  English  trans- 
lation (London,  1797),  and,  after  his  death,  in  the 
original    Bouill^  died  at  London  in  1800. 

BOUILLON,  originally  a  Grerman  duchy,  now  a 
large  district  in  Belgium,  9  miles  wide  and  18  long, 
on  the  borders  of  Luxembouig  and  Li^ge.  This 
woody  and  mountainous  tract  consists  of  the  town  of 
Bouillon,  with  2800  inhabitants,  and  twenty-one 
villages,  with  18,000  inhabitants.  The  town  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name. 
This  ancient  place  lies  in  the  midst  of  hills,  on  the 
left  bank  of  Uie  Semois,  which  abounds  with  fish,  40 
miles  from  Li^ge  and  18  from  Ivoix.  It  has  a  strong 
castle  upon  a  rock,  which,  however,  is  commanded 
by  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
once  possosed  the  dukedom  of  this  name.  He  was 
Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and  Bouillon  was  bestowed 
upon  him  as  belonging  properly  to  the  county  of 
Ardenne.  In  order  to  supply  himself  with  funds  for  his 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  Grod&ey  mortgaged  his 
duchy  of  Bouillon  in  1095  to  the  Bishop  of  li^e. 
After  the  estate  had  been  held  for  many  years  hy  &e 
bishopric,  the  houses  of  La  Marck  and  La  Tour 
d' Auvergne  laid  claims  to  Bomllon,  but  in  1641  relin- 
qiushed  their  pretensions  to  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge  for 
150,000  Brabant  guilders.  In  the  war  of  1672  France 
conquered  Bouillon,  and  Loms  XIV.  gave  it  in  1678 
to  the  Chevalier  La  Tour  d' Auveigne,  lus  chamberlain. 
After  this  time  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  La  Tour 
until  the  revolution,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  in 
1792.  The  last  possessor,  Godfrey  Charies  Henry  de 
La  Tour  d' Auvergne,  died  December,  1812.  By  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  dukedom  was  included  in 
that  of  Luxembouig,  which  had  fallen  to  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  title  of  Prince  of  Bouillon  was 
assumed  in  1792  by  Philip  d' Auvergne,  ci^ytain  in  the 
British  navy,  and  he  continued  to  bear  it  till  his 
death  in  1816.  The  congress  which  met  at  Vienna 
in  1816  appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  the 
comparative  claims  of  this  nobleman  and  Prince 


Charies  of  Bohan.  They  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  By  him  it  was  sold  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1821,  and  on  the  division  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
revolution  of  1830  it  teSL  to  Belgium. 

BOUILLON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished historical  families  of  France.  The  last 
Di^e  of  Bouillon  of  the  first  line  had  sold  the  duchy 
to  the  Bishop  of  Li^ge,  but  a  new  line  arose  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  originated  with 
a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Mardc,  which,  at  the  com* 
menoement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  possessed  the 
principality  of  Sedan.  In  1482  WiUuon  de  la  Marck, 
well  Imown  by  the  name  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes, 
seized  the  territory  of  Bouillon,  belonging  to  the 
bishopric  of  Li^ge,  and  conferred  it  on  his  brother 
Bobert  The  Buhop  of  Li^ge  attempted  by  force  to 
regain  it,  but  this  Bobert,  and  a  son  of  the  same 
name  who  suoceeded  him,  were  successful  in  resist- 
ing; and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  dose  in  1492  by  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
France,  Bobert  the  yoimger  remained  virtually,  if 
not  f ormaUy,  Lord  of  Bouillon.  The  third  Bobert 
suoceeded  his  father  last  mentioned ;  and  having,  like 
lus  in^eoessors,  entered  the  service  of  France,  was 
made  prisoner  with  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavi& 
He  afterwards  obtained  a  marshal's  baton,  and  under 
the  name  of  Marshal  de  Fleuranges,  which  was  the 
title  he  assumed,  is  known  as  the  author  of  very 
curious  memoirs.  Bobert  IV.,  son  of  Bobert  III., 
appears  to  have  been  temporarily  dispossessed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Li^ge,  but  recovered  possession,  and  not 
only  became  Marshal  of  France,  but  received  the 
title  of  duke,  and  thus  became  the  first  Duke  of 
Bouillon  of  the  new  line.  He  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  siege  of  Hesdin  in  1553 ;  and  three 
years  after,  when  he  had  been  liberated  on  his  parole 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  60,000  crowns  at 
which  his  ransom  hJeui  been  fixed,  died  by  poison. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Diema  of 
Poitiers.  His  son,  Henry  Bobert,  lost  Bouillon, 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Chftteau-Cambray,  returned 
to  the  Bishop  of  Li^e,  but  he  still  preserved  the 
title,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  son  William  Bobert, 
who  died  in  1588  without  having  married.  The 
male  line  thus  became  extinct.  He  was  survived  by 
a  sister,  who  married  Henri  de  la  Tour  d*  Auvergne, 
Viscount  de  Turenne,  but  died  without  children  in 
1 594.  She  had,  however,  bequeathed  her  possessions 
to  her  husband,  and  thus  the  two  powerful  houses 
of  Turenne  and  Bouillon  were  merged  into  one.  This 
new  Duke  of  Bouillon  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  his  time.  He  was  at  first  de- 
votedly attached  to  Henry  IV.  while  he  was  fiirhting 
his  way  to  the  throne,  but  afterwards  leagued  with 
his  enemies ;  and  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
which  cost  Marshal  Biron  his  life,  was  long  obb'ged 
to  live  in  exile.  He  was  restored  to  favour  in  1606, 
and  figured  much  during  the  intrigues  in  the  subse- 
quent part  of  the  following  reign ;  and  having  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  became 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  leaders.  He  died  in 
1623,  leaving  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Marshal  Turenne.  The  elder,  named 
FrM^o  Maurice,  after  serving  with  distinction  in 
the  Low  Countries,  returned  to  France,  became  a 
Boman  Catholic,  served  Louis  XHL,  then  joined  the 
insurrection  against  him  headed  by  the  Count  of 
Soissons,  and  helped  him  to  gain  the  battle  of  Murf^e. 
During  the  Fronde  he  joined  the  princes,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  civil  war,  but  was  reconciled 
to  the  court  in  1651,  obtained  the  title  of  prince,  and 
received  large  accessions  of  territory  in  exchange  for 
the  principiJity  of  Sedan.  He  died  in  1652,  leaving 
interesting  memoira  of  his  life  and  times.  He  was 
Buooeeded  by  GoddEroi  Maurice,  who  figured  much 
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in  the  wars  of  the  period,  and  became  great  chamber- 
lain to  Louis  XIY.,  and  who  died  in  1721.  One  of  his 
brothers  was  the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  who 
was  bom  in  1644,  obtained  the  cardinal  ate  when  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  was  long  the  representative  of 
the  GaUican  Church  at  Rome,  made  himself  notorious 
by  his  vanity,  ambition,  and  intriguing  spirit^  and 
died  in  1715. 

BOULAINVILLIEBS,  Henri  de,  bom  at  Saint 
Saire  in  Normandy,  in  1658,  studied  at  the  College 
of  Juilli,  entered  the  army,  but  shortly  after  became 
devoted  to  historical  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  works  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  France,  but  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
History  of  Mohammed,  in  which  he  writes  in  a  very 
oriental  style,  lauds  the  impostor,  and  seems  almost 
disposed  to  become  a  believer  in  the  Koran.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  much  addicted  to  astrology.  He 
died  in  1722. 

BOULDER  CLAY.  See  Geoloot— Pliocene 
Strata. 

BOULEVARD  (in  old  French  BaulcvaH),  a  word 
derived  from  the  German  BoUwerh,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  English  bulwark.  The  word  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  town,  but  when 
these  were  levelled,  and  the  ditches  belonging  to  them 
filled  up,  and  the  whole  planted  with  trees  and  laid 
out  as  promenades,  the  name  boulevard  was  still  re- 
tained, and  thus  came  to  have  its  present  signification. 
The  most  famous  boulevards  are  those  of  Paris,  espe- 
cially those  which,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  took  the 
place  of  the  fortifications  on  the  N.  side  of  the  city,  and 
became  first  a  promenade  and  then  a  street.  Modem 
usage  has  applied  the  word  to  many  streets  which 
were  not  originally  ramparts,  but  which  have  been 
cut  through  tiie  older  and  denser  parts  of  the  town, 
or  have  been  laid  out  in  the  new  quarters.  All  that 
the  more  modem  boulevards  have  in  common  with 
the  older  ones  is  that  they  are  broad  and  are  planted 
with  trees.  The  modem  boulevards  are  for  the  most 
part  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  bustle  of  the 
town,  and  are  therefore  less  frequented  than  the 
older  ones,  which  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  resorts  of 
amusement  and  pleasure.    See  Paris. 

BOULOGNE,  a  seaport  of  France,  department  Pas 
de  Calais,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liane;  lat.  50"  43'  SB" 
v. ;  Ion.  1'  36'  59"  z.  It  consists  of  the  upper  and 
lower  town;  the  former  is  surrounded  with  lofty 
walls,  and  has  well-planted  ramparts;  the  latter, 
which  is  the  business  part  of  the  town,  has  straight 
and  well-built  streets,  and  is  semi-English  in  cluu-- 
acter,  many  of  the  signboards  being  in  English,  the 
shops  having  an  English  air,  and  much  English  being 
spoken.  The  Church  of  N6tre  Dame  (begun  in  1827, 
consecrated  in  1866),  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  cathedral,  has  a  magnificent  high  altar,  and  a 
crypt,  part  of  which  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 
Among  the  churches,  some  of  which  are  handsome 
edifices,  there  are  several  for  the  English  population. 
The  castle,  which  dates  from  1231,  is  a  massive  struc- 
ture, communicating  with  the  upper  town  by  a  bridge. 
It  serves  at  present  as  a  barrack  and  artillery  depdt. 
Here  Louis  Napoleon  was  imprisoned  in  1840. 
Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  the  Itfge  and  handsome  batldng 
establishments,  the  librair  of  38,000  volumes  and  some 
very  andent  and  remarkable  manuscripts,  the  museum 
of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  the  custom-house, 
the  exchange,  and  the  house  in  which  Le  Sage  died. 
Boulogne  has  manufactories  of  soap,  earthenware, 
linen,  and  wooUen  cloths.  Herring  and  mackerel,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  caught  off  the  coast,  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy  wines,  coal,  com,  butter,  linen 
and  wooUen  stuffs,  are  the  artides  of  export    Steam- 


boats daily  run  between  this  place  and  England. 
Boulogne  still  exhibits  some  Roman  remains.  The 
Northmen  took  it  in  882,  and  massacred  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1544  the  town  was  taken  by  Henry  VIIL 
of  England,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  English 
retained  it  till  1550,  when  Edward  YL  sold  it  to 
France  for  400,000  crowns.  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
demolished  it  in  1558.  During  the  first  republic 
Boulogne  received  the  name  of  Port  de  TUnion. 
With  a  favourable  wind  vessels  can  reach  the  coast 
of  England  ia  two  or  three  hours  from  tUs  place. 
Bonaparte,  therefore,  ordered  the  harbour  to  be 
made  deeper,  and  a  number  of  vessels  to  be  built, 
in  order  to  transport  the  army  intended  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  some  small  forts  and  bat- 
teries to  be  erected,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  har- 
bour and  the  town.  A  large  army  remained  here 
for  many  months  in  a  camp,  which  almost  resembled 
a  town,  waiting  to  embark ;  but,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  with  Austria^  1805,  they  were  called 
to  other  places.  Pop.  40,251,  about  a  tenth  being 
English. 

BOULOGNE,  BoiB  de.    See  Bora  de  Boulogne. 

BOULTON,  Matthew,  a  celebrated  engineer, 
was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1728.  After  being  edu- 
cated at  a  grammar  school,  he  was  instracted  in 
drawing  by  Worlidge,  and  he  also  studied  mathe- 
matics. He  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturer 
of  hardware,  and,  as  early  as  1745,  he  is  said  to  have 
invented  and  brought  to  great  perfection  inlaid  steel 
buckles,  buttons,  watch-chains,  &c.,  of  which  large 
quantities  were  exported  to  France,  whence  they 
were  repurchased  with  avidity  by  the  British,  as 
Hhe  9ff8pring  of  French  ingenuity.'  In  1762 
Boulton  finding  his  manufactory  at  Birmingham  too 
confined  for  his  purposes,  purdiased  a  lease  of  the 
Soho,  about  2  miles  distant,  in  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford. This  spot,  then  a  barren  heath,  was  gradually 
converted  into  an  extensive  manufactory  and  school 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  where  ingenious  men  found 
ample  employment  for  their  talents  from  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  patriotic  proprietor.  The  introduc- 
tion of  that  important  machine,  the  steam-engine,  at 
Soho,  led  to  a  connection  between  Boulton  and  Jamea 
Watt,  of  Glasgow,  who  became  partners  in  trade  in 
1769.     He  died  at  Soho,  Aug.  17, 1809. 

BOUNTY,  in  political  economy,  is  a  reward  or 
premium  granted  to  particular  spedes  of  trade  or 
production.     The  general  subject  of  encouragement 
of  domestic,  in  competition  with  foreign,  industry  or 
trade  (which  is  one  species  of  industey),  will  be 
treated  of  under  other  heads,  and  only  those  drcnm- 
stances  mentioned,  in  this  place,  wMch  distinguish 
bounties  from  other  spedes  of  encouragement.    And 
it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  gene- 
ral principle  is  the  same,  whether  the  encouragement 
Lb  given  to  a  particular  spedes  of  education,  as  that 
in  Uie  clerical  profession,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  encouragement,  direct  or  indirect,  time  immemo- 
rial ;  or  education  in  general ;  or  a  particular  kind 
of  literary  productions,  as  the  best  poetical  composi- 
tion ;  or  a  treatise  on  some  scientific  subject,  as  one 
on  light  and  heat ;  or  to  some  agricultural  or  manu- 
factured product,  as  in  the  case  of  the  premiums 
formerly  granted  by  England  on  the  exportation  of 
wheat,  and  those  given  by  agricultural  societies  in 
America,  for  the  greatest  production  of  any  kind  of 
grain  on  a  given  extent  of  land,  or  the  best  threah* 
ing  or  winnowing  machioe,  &c.     In  all  these  in- 
stances, the  general  doctrine  is  assumed  and  pre- 
supposed, that  the  successful  direction  of  talent  or 
industry  to  the  species  of  art  or  mode  of  production 
indicated  will  be  beneficial  to  the  public.    The  utility 
of  the  bounty  will  depend  upon  the  ooirectnen  of 
this  assumption. 
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All  bountieB  or  premiuniB  are  not  offered  for  the 
enoouragement  of  domestic  talent  and  industry  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  competition.  Many  of  those 
offered  by  the  Bxitish  and  French  governments,  and 
by  private  assodationfl)  are  held  out  to  all  oompeti- 
tor3  indiscriminately ;  and  where  the  object  is  uni- 
versal improvement,  this  is  one  of  the  appropriate 
modes  of  encouragement,  though  others  concur  with 
it,  such  as  the  monopolies  of  copyrights  and  patents, 
and  the  honours  and  distinctions  conferred  on  those 
who  make  any  important  improvement.  One  other 
class  of  cases  may,  properly  enough,  be  made  the 
subjects  of  bounties  or  premiums ;  namely,  tiie  pro- 
ductions of  extraordinary  efforts  of  ingenuity  and 
sldlL  A  competition  is  in  this  way  excited,  by 
which  none  suffers,  and  all  the  effects  of  which  are 
beneficial  to  a  community.  There  is  one  other  class 
of  cases  in  which  nations  have  offered  bounties; 
namely,  to  species  of  industry  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  ike  national  security  is  supposed  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  involved.  The  support  of  the  British  navy, 
for  instance,  was  supposed  to  depend,  in  some  d^^ree, 
upon  the  fisheries,  since  these  were  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  great  schools  of  seamen.  The  British 
government  was  therefore  induced  to  encourage  this 
species  of  industry  by  the  offer  of  liberal  bounties. 
This  idea  has  proved,  however,  to  be  an  utter  fallacy. 
The  generality  of  the  boats  employed  in  the  herring- 
fishery  during  the  existence  of  the  bounty  system, 
instead  of  being  manned  by  regular  fishermen,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  small  farmers,  trades- 
men, and  others,  whom  the  temptation  of  the  bounty 
thus  allured  from  their  regular  occupations  to  follow 
what  was  little  better  than  a  gambling  speculation. 
Boimties  are  a  more  expensive  mode  of  encourage- 
ment than  duties  and  prohibitions,  as  the  money 
must  be  first  collected  by  a  tax,  and  then  distributed 
in  bounties — a  process  in  which  a  loss  of  from  two 
to  twenty  per  cent,  is  sustained.  Of  the  inutility  of 
bounties  in  general,  the  British  government  has  long 
been  persuaded.  The  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
com  was  repealed  in  1815 ;  and  the  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  linen,  &c.,  along  with  the  bounty  on 
herrings,  ceased  in  1830. 

BOUNTY,  a  premium  offered  by  government  to 
induce  men  to  enlist  in  the  public  service,  especially, 
the  sum  of  money  given  in  some  states  to  recruits  in 
the  army  and  navy.  This  system  is,  of  course,  only 
practised  in  those  countries  where  military  or  naval 
service  is  voluntary,  such  as  our  own  country  or 
America.  The  amount  of  the  boimty  offered  varies 
with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  volunteers,  and  Ib 
naturally  at  its  lowest  in  time  of  peace.  The  highest 
bounty  offered  in  our  own  country  was  during  the 
time  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  when  it  rose  to 
about  £24.  During  the  late  civil  war  in  America 
the  bounty  was  at  one  time  so  high  as  $500  (£100). 
The  policy  of  giving  bounties  is  by  many  thought  to 
be  a  very  questionable  one.  In  our  own  army  it  had 
the  tendency  of  inducing  men  to  desert,  in  order  to 
enlist  again  in  other  regiments,  and  thus  receive  new 
bounties.  In  the  navy,  too,  as  it  tends  to  increase 
the  wages  of  seamen  in  the  mercantile  marine,  its 
operation  is  considered  injurious.  The  bounty  given 
to  army  recruits  in  Great  Britain  was  abolished  by 
the  Anny  Enlistment  Act  of  1870. 

BOTTQUETIN.    See  Ibex. 

BOURBON.  The  founder  of  this  family,  which 
has  governed  France,  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Lucca, 
and  Farma  (which  see),  was  Robert  the  Strong,  who, 
in  861,  became  Duke  of  Neustria,  and  in  866  lost  his 
'life  in  a  battle  against  the  Normans.  Some  trace 
his  descent  from  Pepin  I'Heristal,  others  from  a 
natural  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  others  from  the 
kings  of  Lombardy.    It  is  certain  that  the  two  sons 


of  this  Robert  were  longs  of  France.  The  elder, 
named  Eudes,  ascended  the  throne  in  888,  and  died 
in  898 ;  the  younger,  Robert,  in  922,  and  died  in 
923.  The  eldest  son  of  this  Robert  was  Hugh  the 
6reat»  duke  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  count  of 
Paris  and  Orleans.  Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great  (great  grandson  of  Robert  the  Strong),  founded 
the  third  French  dynasty  in  987.  (See  Capet.)  One 
of  his  descendants,  named  Robert^  was  the  root  of  the 
elder  line  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  which  became 
extinct  in  1361.  A  descendant  of  tins  Robert,  Henry 
of  Burgundy,  was  first  regent  of  Portugal  in  1095, 
where  his  legitimate  descendants  became  extinct  in 
1383.  Pierre  de  Courtenay,  a  descendant  of  Hugh 
Capet,  in  the  fifth  generation,  was  father  and  ancestor 
of  many  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  house  of 
Anjou,  which  was  descended  from  Hugh  Capet,  in 
the  eighth  generation,  possessed  the  throne  of  Naples 
for  two  centuries,  and  for  some  time  that  of  Hun- 
gary. Another  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet,  in  the 
tenth  degree,  founded  the  house  of  Navarre,  which 
continued  from  1328  to  1425.  A  second  family  of 
Anjou,  descended  from  Hugh  Capet,  in  the  thirteenth 
degree,  gave  some  distinguished  princes  to  Provence. 
In  the  same  degree,  the  younger  line  of  the  powerful 
dukes  of  Buigimdy  derived  its  origin  from  him. 
This  line  became  extinct  with  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  in  1477,  whose  successor,  Maria,  married 
Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  became  grand- 
mother of  Charles  V.  Robert,  earl  of  Clermont, 
second  son  of  St.  Louis,  married  Beatrice,  duchess  of 
Bourbon.  In  this  way  the  city  of  Bourbon  T  Archam- 
bault,  or  Bourbon  les  Bains,  in  the  department  of 
AUier  (formerly  Bourhownai»\  became  the  birthplace 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, son  of  Robert  and  Beatrice,  its  founder.  Two 
branches  took  their  origin  from  the  two  sons  of  this 
Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1341.  The 
elder  line  was  that  of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon,  which 
became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon  in  1527,  in  the  assault  of  the  dty  of  Rome. 
The  younger  was  that  of  the  counts  of  La  Marche, 
afterwards  counts  and  dukes  of  VendAme.  Of  these, 
Charles,  duke  of  Venddme,  who  died  in  1537,  and 
who  had  been  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  since 
the  death  of  the  Constable,  had  two  sons,  Anthony 
and  Louis,  founders  respectively  of  the  royal  line  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  the  line  of  Cond^.  Henry,  the  son 
of  Anthony,  obtained  the  throne  of  France  as  Henry 
IV.  (see  Henbt  IV.  of  France),  when  the  house  of 
Valois  became  extinct  in  1589  by  the  murder  of 
Henry  III.  His  father  had  obtaineid  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  through  his  wife,  who  inherited  it,  and  Henry 
now  added  it  to  the  French  dominions.  Anthony's 
younger  brother,  Louis,  prince  of  Cond^,  was  tiie 
founder  of  the  Une  of  Cond^.  There  were,  therefore, 
two  chief  branches  of  the  Bourbons — ^the  royal,  and 
that  of  Cond^.  The  royal  branch  was  divided  by 
the  two  sons  of  Louis  XIIL,  the  elder  of  whom, 
Louis  XIV.,  continued  the  chief  branch,  which, 
through  his  son  Louis  (the  dauphin)  and  grandson 
Philip  v.,  was  separated  into  the  elder  or  royal 
French  branch,  and  the  younger  or  royal  Spanish 
branch;  whilst  Philip,  younger  son  of  Louis  XIII., 
founded  the  house  of  Orleans,  when  he  received  the 
duchy  of  Orleans  from  Louis  XIV.  The  kings  of 
the  elder  or  French  line  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  run 
in  this  way :— Henry  IV.  Louis  XIII.  XIV.  XV. 
XVL  XVII.  XVHL,  and  Charles  X.— The  house  of 
Bourbon  consists  of  the  following  branches  and 
members: — 

A.  The  elder  French  royal  line  of  Bourbons  as 
distinguished  from  the  younger  branch  or  house 
of  Orleans.  The  last  sovereigns  of  this  line  were 
the  three  brothers,  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIIL,  and 
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Charles  X.  (Louis  XYIL,  son  of  Louis  XVL,  never 
obtained  the  crown),  all  of  whom  were  grandsons 
of  Louis  XV.  Loids  XVIII.  had  no  children,  but 
Charles  X.  had  two  sons,  viz.  Louis  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  duke  of  Angouldme,  who  was  dauphin  till 
the  revcdution  of  1830,  and  died  without  issue  in 
1844,  and  Charles  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Beny,  who 
died,  14th  Feb.  1820,  of  a  wound  given  him  by  a 
poHidcal  fanatic.  The  Duke  of  Beny  had  two  aul- 
dren,  (1)  Louise  Marie  Th^rbse,  called  Mademoiselle 
d'Axtois,  and  afterwards  by  marriage  Duchess  of 
Parmay  died  at  Venice  Ist  Feb.  1864 ;  and  (2)  Henxi 
Charles  Ferdinand  Marie  Diendonn^,  bom  in  1820, 
and  at  first  called  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  but  now  called 
Count  de  Chambord.  His  mother  was  the  Princess 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Francis  L,  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Charles  X.  having  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  grandson  Henri  above  mentioned  in  1830,  and  the 
dauphin  having  renounced  Ins  claims  on  the  French 
throne  also  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the  Count  de 
Chambord  is  now  looked  upon  by  his  party  as  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  is  styled 
by  them  Henri  V. 

B.  The  branch  of  the  Bourbons  known  as  tiie 
House  of  Orleans.  This  branch,  which  was  raised 
to  the  throne  of  France  by  the  revolution  of  1830, 
and  deprived  of  it  by  that  of  1848,  derives  its  origin, 
as  already  mentioned,  from  Duke  Philip  L  of  Orleans 
(died  1701),  second  son  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  only 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  By  his  second  wif e^  Char- 
lotte of  the  Palatinate,  he  left  as  his  suoocssot  in  the 
dukedom  his  son  Philip,  who  was  known  as  Duke  of 
Chartres  during  his  father^s  lifetime,  and  was  regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  Plnlip, 
second  duke,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  Philip 
(bom  1703),  who  married  a  princess  of  Baden,  and 
died  in  retirement  in  1752,  leaving  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  Louis  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  bom 
in  1725,  and  died  in  1785.  The  son  of  the  last-men- 
tioned duke  was  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  the  duke  of 
Orleans  whose  name  figures  in  the  &st  French  re- 
volntion,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1798,  alter 
he  had  laid  aside  his  princely  name  the  year  before 
and  assumed  that  of  'Citizen  £galit^.'  He  left  four 
children:  1,  Louis  Philip,  before  the  revolution  duke 
of  Chartres,  after  his  father^s  death  duke  of  Orleans, 
from  1830  to  1848  king  of  France,  died  26th  Aug. 
1850,  leaving  a  numerous  family;  2,  The  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  who  died  in  England  in  1807;  3,  The 
Count  de  Beaujolais,  who  died  at  Malta  in  1808;  and 
4,  a  daughter,  Adelaide,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans, 
bom  in  1777,  died  3l8t  Dec.  1847.  The  eldest  son  of 
King  Louis  Philip  was  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Orleans, 
bom  in  1810,  died  in  1842,  who  mamed  a  daughter 
of  Frederick  Louis  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and 
left  two  sons:  1,  Louis  Philip,  count  de  Paris,  bom  at 
Paris  24th  Aug.  1838 ;  and  2,  Robert,  duke  of  Chartres, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1840.  Louis  Philip  having  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  the  former  in  1848,  the  Count  de 
Paris  is  accordingly  looked  upon  by  the  Orleanist 
party  as  the  true  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  He 
is  married  to  hia  cousin  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier,  and  has  issue. 

C.  The  Spanish -B<Hirbon  dynasty.  In  1700  Louis 
XIV.  placed  his  grandson  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  on 
the  Spanish  throne,  who  as  Philip  V.  founded  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain.  Philip  V.  was  succeeded 
in  1746  by  his  son  Ferdinand  VI.,  who,  dying  in 
1759  without  heirs,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  IIL  To  him  succeeded  (1788)  his  son 
Charles  IV.,  who,  in  1808,  resigned  the  throne  .in 
favour  of  a  successor  nominated  by  Napoleon,  and 
died  at  Naples  in  1819.  His  son  Fernando,  prince 
of  the  Asturias,  obtained  ihe  crown  on  the  fall  of 
Kapoleon,  and  reigned  as  Ferdinand  VII.,  dying 


on  29th  Sept  1838,  and  leaving  behind  him  two 
daughters  by  his  third  marriage,  the  elder  of  whom 
succeeded  hhn  as  Isabella  IL,  &e  Salic  law  being  set 
aside  in  her  favour.  She  was  married,  in  1846,  to 
her  cousin  Francasco  de  Assis.  In  1868  she  had  to 
leave  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  and  en 
25th  June,  1870,  she  renounced  her  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Spain  in  favour  of  her  son  Alphonso,  prince 
of  the  Astmias,  bom  28th  Nov.  1857. 

D.  The  royal  line  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Two 
Sicilies  being  then  a  possession  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, in  1735  Don  Carlos,  the  younger  son  of  Philip 
V.  of  Spain, obtained  the  crownand  reigned  over  Sicily 
and  Naples  as  Charies  III.  In  1759,  however,  he 
succeeded  his  brother  Ferdinand  VL  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  when  he  transferred  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his 
third  son  Fernando  (Ferdinand  IV.),  on  the  express 
condition  that  this  crown  should  not  be  again  united 
wi^  Spain.  Ferdinand  IV.  had  to  leave  Naples  in 
1806;  but  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  again  became 
king  of  both  Sicilies  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  L 
He  was  suooeeded  by  his  son  Francis  I.  in  1825; 
Francis  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  U.  in 
1830;  and  the  latter  was  suooeeded  by  his  son  Francis 

II.  in  1 859,  who  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  in  1860. 
£.  The  ducal  line  of  Pamuk    This  line,  like  that 

of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  founded  by  a  son  of  Philip 
V.  of  Spain,  viz.  Don  Philip,  his  youngest  son,  who 
obtained  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piaoenza  in  1748. 
Louis,  grandson  of  Don  Philip,  obtained  Tuscany  like- 
wise (1802),  with  the  title  of  King  of  Etruiia.  The 
family  did  not  long  retain  this  honour,  however,  being 
soon  forced  by  the  power  of  France  to  give  up  not  only 
Etruria,  but  also  Parma  and  Piaoenza;  and  it  was 
not  till  1847  that  there  was  again  a  Bourbon  Duke 
of  Parma.  In  1859  the  present  duke,  Bobert,  had  to 
leave  his  dominions,  which  were  soon  incoiporated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Histoire  du  Bour* 
bonnals  et  des  Bourbons,  by  Coiffier  Demoret  (Paris^ 
1824),  two  vols.;  and  Adudntre's  Histoire  Chrono- 
logique  et  C^^logique  de  la  Maison  Boyale  de 
Bourbon  (Paris,  1825-26),  two  vols. 

BOUKBON,  Charles,  Duks  of,  or  Constable  of 
BouBBON,  son  of  Gilbert,  count  of  Montpensier,  an4 
Clara  of  Gonzaga,  was  bom  in  1489;  received  from 
Francis  L,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  the 
sword  of  Constable.  By  the  coolness  with  wUdi  he 
faced  death  in  posts  of  the  greatest  hazard  he  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  When 
viceroy  of  Milan  he  won  all  hearts  by  his  frankness 
and  i2f ability.  His  fame  was.  not  yet  tarnished 
when  the  injustice  of  his  king  deprived  him  of  his 
offices,  banished  him  from  Fruioe,  and  brou^t  tibe 
family  of  Bourbon  into  disgrace,  in  which  state  it 
continued  until  the  oondusion  of  the  reign  of  Henry 

III.  Some  historians  declare  that  the  Duchess  o£ 
Angouldme,  mother  of  Francis  L,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  young  constable,  and  could  not  endure  the 
contempt  with  which  he  treated  her  passion:  othen 
relate  that,  influenced  by  avaricious  motives,  she 
laid  cbom  to  the  estates  of  Charles  of  Bourbon,  and 
obtained  possession  of  them  by  a  judicial  process^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  trae  cause  of  her  conduct,  it 
is  certain  that  she  strove  to  invalidate  a  f onnal  dona- 
tion of  Louis  XII.  The  constable,  enraged  at  seeing 
himself  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  mother  of  the 
king  whom  he  had  served  with  so  much  fidelity  and 
zeal,  listened  to  the  proposals  made  him  by  Charles 
V.  and  the  King  of  England.  He  experienced  the 
usual  fate  of  deserters:  he  was  well  received  while 
his  services  were  needed,  but  narrowly  watched  to 
secure  his  fidelity.  Exposed  as  he  was  to  the  con-' 
tempt  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  generals  of  Charles  V.,  nothing  remained  to  him 
but  his  courage  and  repentance.    His  ability,  how* 
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erer,  indaoed  the  emperor  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
oommand  of  an  nrmj,  and  to  treat  him  with  honour. 
He  was  already  beyond  the  confines  of  IVance,  when 
Frands  I.  sent  to  demand  the  sword  which  he  bore 
as  constable,  and  the  badge  of  his  order.  His  answer 
displays  the  angmsh  of  his  heart — 'The  king  took 
from  me  my  sword  at  Valenciennes,  when  he  gave  to 
D'Alenfon  the  command  of  the  vanguard,  which  be- 
longed  to  me :  the  badge  of  my  order  I  left  under  my 
pillow  at  ChantelleB.'  His  flight  was  a  misfortune 
to  France;  the  expedition  of  Francis  into  Italy  was 
arrested.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  imperial  troops,  he  made  an  unsnooeasful  attack 
upon  Marseilles,  but  contributed  greatly  to  the  vic- 
tory of  Pavia.  When  Francis  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Madrid  he  went  there  in  person,  that  he  might 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  treaties  between  the  two 
monarchs;  but  Charles  V.  delayed  concluding  them, 
and  Bourbon  discovered  that  he  could  not  trust  the 
emperor,  who  had  even  promised  him  his  sister  in 
marriage.  Compelled  to  smother  his  resentment  he 
returned  to  Milan,  maintained  possession  of  Italy  by 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  obtained  so  much  authority 
as  to  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  emperor, 
who,  in  order  to  weaken  him,  refused  to  grant  him 
the  necessary  supplies.  In  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
penion  of  his  army  he  led  the  soldiers  to  the  siege  of 
Kome,  the  plunder  of  which  city  he  promised  them. 
He  was  the  first  to  mount  the  breach,  and  was 
killed.  May  6,  1527,  by  a  ba^  shot,  it  is  said,  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  He  died  eatoommunicated,  with- 
out issue,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  being  conveyed  to  Gaeta,  his  soldiers  erected 
over  it  a  splendid  monument^  which  was  afterwards 
destroyed. 

BOURBON,  Louis,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  bom  1777,  son  of  the  infant  Louis,  brother 
of  King  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Chinchon.  The  marriage  was  concluded  with  the 
royal  assent:  nevertheless,  it  was  doubted,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  III.,  whether  the  prince  would  be 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  if  a  male  descendant  of  the 
old  line  should  be  wanting.  He  therefore  entered 
the  church,  and  a  cardinal's  hat  was  given  to  him  in 
1800.  After  the  imprisonment  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
at  Valen9ay,  he  joined  the  party  of  the  Cortes,  and 
became  very  influentiaL  He  offered  in  1814  the 
constitution  of  the  Cortes  to  Ferdinand  VTI.  for  his 
signature;  and  the  king  having  altered  his  deter- 
mination, Bourbon  lost  his  favour  and  was  deprived 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Seville.  After  the  events 
which  took  place  on  the  insurrection  of  the  anny  at 
the  island  of  Leon,  he  engaged  in  the  revolution,  and 
was  president  of  the  provisional  junta  before  which 
the  king  swore,  at  Madrid,  March  9,  1820,  to  abide 
by  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  1812.  He  died 
March  19,  1823. 

BOURBON,  Isle  of,  situated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  about  400  miles  e.  of  Madagascar;  lat.  21**  s. ; 
Ion.  55"  SO'  K.  It  is  45  miles  long  and  38  broad.  It 
was  discovered  by  Mascarenhaa,  a  Portuguese,  in 
1545,  who  called  it  by  his  own  name.  The  French 
took  possession  of  it  in  1649,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Bourbon.  At  different  periods  of  the  revolution 
it  was  JUunion  and  Bonaparte.  It  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  1810,  and  restored  to  France  in  1815. 
The  pop.  consists  of  183,000,  among  whom  are  native 
Africans,  Chinese,  Coolies,  Malays,  &c.  Its  com- 
merce ia  impeded  by  the  want  of  good  harbours. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  sugar, 
vanilla,  gums,  lichens  for  dyeing,  cotton,  hides,  &c. 
Sugar  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  export;  vanilla 
comes  next.  The  capital  is  St.  Denis,  a  pretty  town, 
with  about  86,000  inhabitants.  The  heat  is  exces- 
sive from  November  to  April;  the  evenings,  however, 


are  refreshed  by  the  sea-breezes,  and  the  mornings 
by  the  land-bre^ses.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  seems  to  be  composed  of  two  enormous  volcanic 
mountains,  in  one  of  which  the  fire  is  extinct :  the 
other  is  still  in  activi^.  The  loftiest  summit,  Le 
Piton  de  Neige,  or  the  Snowy  Spike,  is  about  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 

BOURBONNAIS,  a  province  and  government  of 
old  France,  with  the  title,  first  of  a  county,  and 
afterwards  of  a  duchy,  lying  between  the  Nivemais, 
Berry,  and  Burgundy.  It  now  forms  the  department 
of  the  AUier.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
town  of  Bourbon  I'Archambault,  from  which  the 
Bourbon  family  received  their  titie.    See  Bourbon. 

BOURBON -VENDfiB,  or  Napoleon- Vendue, 
a  town,  France,  capital  of  the  department  Yend^, 
231  miles  B.w.  from  Paris,  agreeably  situated  on  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yon.  The  streets  are 
broad,  straight,  dean,  and  lined  with  good-looking 
houses,  and  nearly  all  end  in  a  spacious  square, 
which  is  bordered  with  ranges  of  fine  trees,  and 
surrounded  by  public  monuments  and  elegant  man- 
sions. The  parish  church,  with  a  peristyle  of  six 
Doric  columns,  and  the  mairie  or  mansion-house, 
an  elegant  Italian  building,  are  both  in  the  square. 
Besides  these  there  are  an  elegant  market -house, 
theatre,  and  extensive  pubUc  offices,  large  bar- 
racks, and  a  small  public  library.  It  was  founded 
by  Napoleon  L  on  the  site  of  tiie  ancient  castie  of 
Roche-sur-Yon,  destroyed  at  the  revolution,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Napoleon- Vendfe,  which  was 
changed  to  Bourbon- Vend^  at  the  restoration.  On 
the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  its  original  name 
was  restored.    Pop.  8710. 

BOURDALOUE,  Louis,  the  reformer  of  the 
pidpit,  and  founder  of  genuine  pulpit  eloquence  in 
France,  was  bom  at  Bouiges  in  1632,  and  was  six- 
teen years  old  when  he  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits. 
His  instructors  successively  intrusted  to  him  the 
chairs  of  polite  letters,  rnetoric,  philosophy,  and 
moral  theology.  In  1669  he  entered  the  pulpit,  and 
extended  his  reputation  by  attacking,  with  a  power- 
ful and  religious  eloquence,  free  from  the  bad  taste 
of  the  age,  tiie  passions,  vices,  and  errors  of  mankind. 
The  dignity  of  his  delivery,  and  the  fire  of  his  lan- 
guage, made  him  distinguished,  amidst  the  victories 
of  Tiu«nne  and  the  feasts  of  Versailles,  among  the 
master-spirits  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  in  the  time 
of  ComeUle  and  Racine.  Louis  XIY.  invited  him, 
at  the  time  of  Advent,  in  1670,  to  preach  before  the 
court,  and  Bourdaloue  acquitted  himi9elf  with  so  much 
success  that  he  afterwards  received  invitations  at 
ten  different  times.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  he  was  sent  to  Languedoc,  in  order  to  explain 
to  the  Protestants  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  he  succeeded  in  this  difficult  business  in  recon- 
ciling the  dignity  of  his  office  with  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. In  bis  latter  days  he  renounced  the  pulpit, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  religious  institutions.  He  well  knew  how  to 
accommodate  his  manner  to  the  capacity  of  those  to 
whom  he  gave  instruction,  advice,  or  consolation. 
With  the  simple,  he  was  simple;  witii  the  learned,  he 
was  a  scholar;  with  free-thinkers,  he  was  a  logician; 
and  came  off  successful  in  all  those  contests  in 
which  the  love  of  his  neighbour,  religious  zeal,  and 
the  duties  of  his  office,  involved  him.  Beloved  alike 
by  all,  he  exercised  authority  over  the  minds  of  all; 
and  no  consideration  could  make  him  give  up  his 
openness  and  integrity  of  character.  He  died  in 
1704.  His  sermons  have  been  translated  into  several 
languages. 

BOURDON,  Sebastian,  a  celebrated  French 
painter,  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1616.  Being  poor  and 
without  occupation,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier.    After 
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receiving  his  dismission,  he  Tisited  Italy,  and  studied 
under  Saochi  and  Cktude  Lorraine.  In  1652  he  was 
driven  from  the  French  kingdom  by  the  religions 
troubles,  when  he  was  appointed  first  painter  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden.  He  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished  in  his  own  country  by  many  great  works, 
among  which  are  the  following: — ^the  Bead  Christ, 
the  Adulteress,  the  Old  Kings  of  Burgundy  in  the 
Senate-house  at  Aix.  He  had  no  peculiar  manner, 
but  he  imitated  others.  He  was  a  good  engraver  on 
copper.  He  died  in  1671,  while  engaged  in  painting 
the  ceiling  of  the  Tuileries. 

BOURGELAT,  Claude,  founder  of  the  veterinary 
schools,  and  creator  of  the  art  of  veterinary  surgery 
in  France,  bom  at  Lyon  in  1712;  died  Jan.  3,  1779. 
He  established  the  first  veterinary  school  in  his  native 
town  in  1762,  and  by  his  works  on  the  Teterinary  art 
be  furnished  the  world  with  a  complete  course  of  in- 
struction both  in  its  theory  and  in  its  practice.  They 
Are:  Traitd  de  Cavalerie  (Lausanne,  1747) ;  Nouveauz 
Principes  sur  la  Connaissance  et  sur  la  M^ecine  dee 
Chevaux  (Lyon,  1760-52) ;  filaments  de  1*  Art  V^t^ri- 
naire  (Lyon,  1765);  and  Traits  de  la  Conformation 
Ext^rieui«  du  Cheval  (1776). 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE  (anciently  Burgus  Segut- 
ia'nmum)^  a  town,  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Ain,  232  miles  s.s.  Paris,  left  bank  Reyssouse.  It 
is  well  built,  with  good  streets,  tolerably  clean,  and 
ornamented  with  public  fountains,  one  of  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants 
to  the  memory  of  Greneral  Joubert.  On  the  Promen- 
ade du  Bastion  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Bichat,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist,  who  pursued  his  early  medical 
studies  in  the  hospital  here.  Boux^-en-Bresse  has  a 
parish  church,  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  sixteenth 
century;  a  public  library,  containing  19,000  volumes; 
&  museimi,  and  a  spacious  corn-market.  Outside  the 
town  is  a  magnificent  hospital,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens; and  the  beautiful  Gothic  church  of  Biou,  built 
by  the  direction  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Maximilian  I.  In  front  of  the  portal  stands  a  curious 
elliptical  sun-dial,  reconstructed  by  the  celebrated 
astronomer  Lalande,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
Bourg-en-Bresse  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort, 
and  has  also  a  lyceum,  seminary,  and  agricultural 
society;  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  hosiery, 
several  tanneries,  and  a  cotton  mill;  and  a  consider- 
able trade  in  grain,  poultry,  wine,  leather,  horses,  and 
cattle.     Pop.  13,733. 

BOURGEOISIE,  a  name  appUed  to  a  certain  dass 
in  France,  in  contradistinction  to  the  nobility  and 
clergy  as  well  as  to  the  working-classes.  It  thus 
includes  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  nobility 
or  clergy,  and  yet  occupy  an  independent  position — 
merchants,  ordinary  tradesmen,  independent  artisans, 
artists,  lawyers,  &c.  In  the  early  period  of  the  middle 
ag^s  this  class  was  much  oppressed,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  it  was  poor  and  possessed  little  culture 
and  refinement.  In  subsequent  centuries  it  succeeded 
in  raising  itself  in  all  these  respects,  and  through  the 
French  revolution  it  attained  a  position  of  political 
equality  with  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  came  to 
be  spoken  of  as  the  'third  estate*  {tiert  itcU),  The 
word  is  now  used  in  a  somewhat  vaguer  sense  than 
formerly,  and  may  be  taken  to  correspond  pretty 
much  with  our  equally  vague  appellation  the '  middle 
classes.' 

BOURGES,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Cher,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Auron  and  Y^vre,  124  miles  8.  of  Paris.  It  is 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  now  laid  out  as  promen- 
ades, and  has  crooked  and  gloomy  streets,  and  houses 
built  in  the  old  style.  The  most  noteworthy  build- 
ings are:  the  cathedral,  erected  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures 


in  France;  the  churches  of  Ndtre  Dame  and  St.  Bon- 
net; the  archiepiscopsl  palace;  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
a  building  in  the  florid  Grothic  style;  and  the  Hdtel 
TAllemant,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Renaissance. 
Bourges  has  a  lyceum,  a  normal  school,  a  public  li- 
brary,  a  museum,  a  general  hospital,  &c.  In  the  time 
of  Julius  Csesar,  who  took  the  town  in  B.0. 52,  Bourges 
was  called  Avaricum;  it  was  afterwards  named  BUu- 
ric<B.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  capital  of  the 
province  of  Berri.  The  great  fire  of  1487,  which  de- 
stroyed 3000  houses,  gave  its  prosperity  a  blow  which 
it  never  recovered.     Pop.  30,119. 

BOURGOGNE.    See  Buboundt. 

BOURIGNON,  Antoinette,  a  celebrated  religious 
fanatic,  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant;  bom  in  1616, 
at  Lille;  died  at  Fraoieker  in  1680.  At  her  birth  she 
was  so  deformed  that  a  considtation  was  held  whether 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  destroy  her  as  a  monster. 
She  made  herself  famous  by  her  restless  manner  of 
life,  her  wanderings  through  France,  Germany,  and 
Denmark,  and  by  her  fanaticism.  A  collection  of 
her  authentic  works,  in  which  she  displays  an  ani- 
mated eloquence,  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1686,  in  twenty-one  vols. 

BOURMONT,  Louis  Augubtb  Victob  de  Ghai 
SUE,  Comte  de,  Marshal  of  France,  bom  September 
2,  1773,  at  the  castle  of  Bourmont,  in  Anjou;  died 
there  October  27,  1846.  At  an  early  age  he  took 
part  in  the  campaign  in  La  Vendue,  at  a  later  period 
entered  the  Republican  army,  and  was  advanced  by 
Napeleon,  under  whom  he  had  distinguished  himself 
at  Dresden  and  Nogent,  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
division.  Although  he  had  gone  over  to  the  Bourbons 
in  March,  1814,  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba* 
gave  him  a  command,  which,  however,  Bourmont 
resigned  before  the  battle  of  Ligny,  in  order  to  go 
over  to  tibe  side  of  the  allies.  Some  years  after,  as 
commander  of  the  Spanish  army  of  intervention,  he 
obtuned  some  brilliant  successes.  His  greatest  suc- 
cess was  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  which  procured  him 
a  marshal's  staff  in  1830.  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  in  1830,  he  followed  the  banished  dynasty 
into  exile.  In  1833  Dom  Miguel,  king  of  Portugid, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops  which  were  to 
act  against  the  adherents  of  Dom  Pedro;  but  he  was 
unsuccessful.  He  afterwards  sought  to  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  Carlists  in  Spain,  and  when  he  at  last 
returned  to  his  native  country  he  foimd  that  he  had 
almost  entirely  lost  his  popularity,  and  accordingly 
retired  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his  estate  in  Anjou. 

BOURNE,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  and  33  miles  8.  from  the  town  of  Lincoln. 
The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  and  con- 
sists of  four  principal  streets,  recently  much  improved 
in  cleanliness  and  sewage;  houses  generally  of  brick, 
for  the  most  part  irregularly  but  well  built ;  amply 
supplied  with  water  and  well  lighted  with  gas.  The 
diurch  is  a  large  ancient  structure,  with  two  towers 
at  its  w.  end.  There  are  various  Dissenting  chapels. 
National  and  other  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and 
a  trade  in  wool  and  com.     Pop.  3098  in  1871. 

BOURNE,  Vincent,  an  English  scholar,  distin- 
guished for  the  beauty  of  his  Latin  poems,  bom  pro- 
bably before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
died  December  2,  1747.  In  1710  he  became  ]dng*s 
scholar  in  Westminster  School,  from  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  gra- 
duated as  B.A.  in  1717,  and  as  M.A.  in  1721.  On 
leaving  Cambridge,  where  he  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing a  fellowship,  he  became  usher  in  Westminster 
School,  in  which  position  he  remained,  so  far  as  la 
known,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  poems  of  Vincent 
Bourne  consist  of  a  considerable  nxmiber  of  original 
Latin  elegiacs,  and  of  some  translations  of  short  Eng- 
lish poems  into  Latin,  which  are  as  remarkable  for 
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iheir  fidelity  to  the  original  am  for  the  eoriectnesB 
and  beauty  of  the  Latin  into  which  they  are  rendered. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  few  epitaphs  in  Latin  and 
English.  An  edition  of  his  works  with  the  title 
Poemata  was  published  1734. 

BOURNOUSE.    See  Bubnoosb. 

BOURRIENNE,  Fauvrlet  de,  a  French  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  at  Sens  on  9th  July,  1769,  and  edu- 
cated along  with  Bonaparte  at  the  school  of  Brienne, 
where  a  dose  intimacy  sprang  up  between  them.  On 
their  separation  in  1785,  when  ^naparte  set  out  to 
attend  the  Eoole  Militaire  in  Paris,  they  vowed  an 
eteftial  friendship.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  pro- 
ceeded to  one  of  the  Grerman  xmiversities,  with  the 
view  of  studying  law  and  languages.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  1792,  and  renewed  his  early  friendship 
with  Bonaparte,  who  did  him  good  service  subse- 
quently in  getting  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of 
emigrants.  He  also  employed  Bourrienne  in  drawing 
up,  along  with  General  Clarke,  the  text  of  the  Trea^ 
of  Campo  Formio.  From  this  period  Bourrienne's 
diplomatic  career  conunenced,  acoompanying  Bona- 
parte as  his  private  secretary  on  his  expedition  to 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  continuing  in  that  capacity 
on  his  elevation  to  tiie  consulate.  In  1804  he  was 
nominated  bv  the  emperor  his  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary at  Hambuiig.  In  the  end  of  1813  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  received  the  appointment  of  direc- 
tor of  the  posts,  and  in  1814  was  made  prefect  of 
police.  On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  paid  his 
court  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who,  on  his  restoration,  no- 
minated him  a  minister  of  state.  Being  elected  on 
several  occasions  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, he  occupied  one  of  the  seats  on  the  right.  The 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  and  the  loss  of  his  private 
fortxme,  which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  i^ected 
him  so  much  that  he  lost  his  reason.  He  was  re- 
moved to  Normandy,  and  spent  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Caen,  where  he  died 
of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  on  February  7,  1834.  His 
M^moires  sur  Napol^n,  le  Directoire,  le  Consulat, 
TEmpire  et  la  Restauration,  edited  by  Villemarest, 
appeared  in  the  years  1829-31,  in  ten  volumes.  Hiey 
contain  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  youth  of 
Napoleon,  and  also  of  the  history  of  the  directory  and 
consulate,  although  they  are  blamed  for  want  of  accu- 
racy in  many  points  of  detail. 

BOURSAUI^T,  Edme,  was  bom  in  1638,  at  Mudt- 
TEvdque,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  grew  up 
without  education,  and  went,  in  1651,  to  Paris,  with- 
out understanding  any  language  but  lus  own  pro- 
vincial patois.  Here  he  learned  to  speak  and  write 
French,  and  improved  so  fast  that  the  composition 
of  a  book  for  the  instruction  of  the  dauphin  was  com- 
mitted to  him.  This  work,  La  Veritable  ^tade  des 
Souverains,  pleased  the  king  so  much,  that  he  ap- 
pointed Boursault  assistant,  instructor  of  his  son. 
Boursault  declined  the  office,  and  also  refused  to 
offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Academy,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  Latin.  In 
his  youth  he  imdertook  a  poetical  gazette,  with  which 
the  king  and  court  were  so  much  pleased,  that  an 
iumuity  of  2000  livres  was  granted  him.  But  happen- 
ing to  satirize  in  this  work  a  ludicrous  adventure 
which  had  befallen  a  Capuchin,  the  confessor  of  the 
queen  caused  the  journal  to  be  suppressed,  and  Bour- 
Hault  himself  escaped  the  Bastile  only  by  the  influence 
of  the  Prince  of  Cond^.  Another  journal  of  his  was 
suppressed  soon  after,  on  account  of  a  satirical  couplet 
on  King  William,  with  whom  the  French  court  tnen 
wished  to  negotiate.  He  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
writings  for  the  stage,  and  many  of  his  pieces  met 
with  permanent  success;  among  others,  Esope  k  la 
Ville,  and  ^Ssope  k  la  Cour,  wMch  still  continue  on 

the  stage.    His  two  tragedies  Idarie  Stuart  and  Gkr- 
Voul. 


manicus  are  forgotten.  Boursault  had  the  misfortune 
to  quarrel  with  Molibre^  and  BoileaiL  He  wrote  a 
severe  criticism  on  the  Ecole  des  Femmes,  under  the 
title  of  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre.  Moli^re  chastised 
him  in  his  Impromptu  de  Versailles.  To  revenge 
himself  on  Boileau,  who  had  ridiculed  him  in  his  sat- 
ires, he  wrote  a  comedy  called  Satyre  des  Satyres; 
but  Boileau  prevented  its  performance.  Boursault 
afterwards  took  a  noble  revenge.  He  heard  that 
Boileau  was  at  the  baths  of  Bourbonne  entirely  desti- 
tute; he  hastened  to  him  and  compelled  him  to  accept 
a  loan  of  200  louis  d'or.  Touched  by  this  generous 
conduct,  Boileau  stmck  his  name  from  his  satires. 
Boursault  died  at  Montlu9on,  in  1701. 

BOUSSA,  a  city,  Africa,  Soodan,  capital  of  the 
province  of  same  name,  on  an  island  in  the  Niger  or 
Quorra,  about  3  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad;  lat. 
10*  14'  N. ;  Ion.  6*  11'  B.  It  is  walled,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
As  in  all  African  dties,  the  houses  are  irregularly 
placed,  and  thus  cover  a  space  of  ground  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  soil  of  the 
province  is  fertile,  producing  com,  yams,  cotton,  rice, 
and  timber  trees  in  great  abundance.  Amongst  the 
wild  animals  are  dephants,  hippopotami,  lions,  tigers, 
&C.  Boussa  has  obtained  a  melancholy  notoriety 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  place  where 
the  enterprising  traveller  Park  met  his  death  in  1805. 
The  pop.  of  the  town  of  Boussa  has  been  estimated 
at  12,000  to  18,000. 

BOUSTROPHEDON,  a  kind  of  writing  which  is 
found  on  Greek  coins,  and  in  inscriptions  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  lines  do  not  run  in  a  uniform 
direction  from  tiie  left  to  the  right,  or  from  the  right 
to  the  left;  but  the  first  begins  at  the  left,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  right ;  the  second  runs  in  an  opposite 
direction,  from  the  right  to  the  left;  the  third,  again, 
from  the  left,  and  so  on  alternately.  It  is  called 
boiutrophedon  (that  is,  turning  back  like  oxen)  because 
the  lines  written  in  this  way  succeed  each  other  like 
furrows  in  a  ploughed  field.  The  laws  of  Solon  were 
cut  in  tables  in  this  manner. 

BOUTERWEK,  Friedbich,  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Grottingen,  a  man  of  much  merit  as  an 
academical  instructor  and  a  writer  on  literature,  was 
bom  April  15, 1766,  at  Oker,  a  village  not  far  from 
Groalar,  in  North  Germany.  After  applying  himself 
to  many  departments  of  learning,  jurisprudence, 
poetry,  &c.,  he  at  last  became  entirely  devoted  to 
philosophy  and  literary  history.  He  was  at  first  a 
follower  of  Kant,  but  finally  attached  himself  to 
Jacobi  His  Ideen  zu  einer  allgemeinen  Apodiktik 
was  the  immediate  fruit  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophical  views  of  Fr.  H.  Jacobi  This 
work  was  published  in  two  volumes,  1799.  It  was 
afterwards  completed  by  the  Manual  of  Philosophical 
Knowledge  (two  vols.,  1813;  2d  edition,  1820),  and 
by  the  Religion  of  Reason  (Gottingen,  1824).  In 
this  work,  as  well  as  in  his  Aesthetik  (two  vols.  1806 
and  1824),  he  had  to  contend  with  many  powerful 
antagonists.  Bouterwek  has  gsdned  a  pemument 
reputation  by  his  Greschichte  der  neuem  Poede  und 
Beredsamkeit  (History  of  Modem  Poetry  and  Elo- 
quence), published  1801-19,  a  work  which,  though 
unequal  in  some  respects,  and  in  parts,  especially  in 
the  first  volume,  partial  and  superficial,  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  notices  and  original  observations,  and 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind 
in  German  literature.  Among  his  minor  productions, 
a  selection  of  which  he  published  in  1818,  are  many 
essays,  which  are  superior  to  the  best  of  his  larger 
speculative  works;  for  instance,  the  introduction  to 
the  History,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his 
literary  labours  until  that  period,  with  great  candour, 
and  with  almost  exoesave  severity  against  himself. 
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BOUTS  RIM^S— BOWDOIN. 


Bouterwek  died  in  1828.  Hia  History  of  Spanish 
Literature  has  been  translated  into  Spuush,  French, 
and  English. 

BOUTS  BIMES  (French),  words  or  syllables 
which  rhyme,  arranged  in  a  particular  order,  and 
given  to  a  poet  with  a  subject,  on  which  he  must 
ivrite  verses  ending  in  the  same  rhymes,  disposed  in 
the  same  order.  Manage  gives  ihs  following  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  ridiculous  conceit,  which  may  be 
classed  with  the  eggs  and  axes,  the  echoes,  acrostics, 
and  other  equally  ingenious  devices  of  learned  triflers. 
'Dulot  (a  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century)  was  one  day 
complaining,  in  a  large  company,  that  300  sonnets  had 
been  stolen  from  him.  One  of  tiie  company  express- 
ing his  astonishment  at  the  number,  "Oh,"  said  he, 
"  tiiey  are  blank  sonnets,  or  rhymes  {houta  rinUa)  of 
all  the  sonnets  I  may  have  occasion  to  write."  This 
ludicrous  statement  produced  such  an  effect  that  it 
became  a  fashionable  amusement  to  compose  blank 
sonnets,  and  in  1648  a  4to  volume  of  bouts  rim^  was 
published.'  Sarraasm's  Dulot  Vaincu,  ou  la  Ddfaite 
dea  Bouts  Bim^  is  an  amusing  perfoimanoe. 

BOVINO  (anciently  Bovinum)^  a  town,  Italy, 
Naples,  province  of  Foggia,  20  miles  b.s.w.  Foggia^ 
near  the  Gervaro ;  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  suffragan 
to  Benevento.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
two  pariah  churches,  and  several  convents.  The 
Spaniards  were  defei^bed  here  by  the  Imperialists  in 
1734.    Pop.  6721. 

BOW,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  weapons  of  offence.  It  is  made  of  steel, 
wood,  horn,  or  other  elastic  substance,  which,  after 
being  bent  by  means  of  a  string  fastened  to  its  two 
ends,  in  returning  to  its  natural  state,  throws  out  an 
arrow  with  great  force.  The  figure  of  the  bow  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all  countries,  having  generally 
two  iofiexions,  between  which,  in  the  place  where 
the  arrow  is  fixed,  is  a  right  line.  The  Grecian  bow 
was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  2 :  in  drawing 
it,  the  hand  was  brought  back  to  the  right  breast,  and 
not  to  the  ear.  The  Scythian  bow  was  distinguished 
for  its  remarkable  curvature,  which  was  nearly  semi- 
circular; that  of  the  modem  Tartars  is  similar  to  it. 
The  materials  of  bows  have  been  different  in  different 
countries.  The  Persians  and  Indians  made  them  of 
reeds.  The  Lycian  bows  were  made  of  the  cornel- 
tree;  those  of  the  Ethiopians,  of  the  palm-tree.  That 
of  Pandarua  (IL  iv.  104)  was  made  from  the  horn  of 
a  mountain  goat,  16  palms  in  length:  the  string  was 
an  oxhide  thong.  The  hom  of  the  antelope  is  still 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  East.  The  long- 
bow was  the  favourite  national  weapon  in  England. 
The  battles  of  Crecy  (1346),  Poictiers  (1356),  and 
Agincourt  (1415)  were  won  by  this  weapon.  It  was 
m^de  of  yew,  ash,  &c.,  of  tho  height  of  the  archer. 
The  arrow  being  usually  half  the  length  of  the  bow, 
the  cloth-yard  was  only  employed  by  a  man  6  feet 
high.  The  arbaUst,  or  cross-bow,  was  a  popular 
weapon  with  the  Italians,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  arrows  shot 
from  it  were  called  quarrels.  The  bolt  was  used  with 
both  kinds  of  bows. 

Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  and  the  distance  to  which 
it  will  carry,  some  remarkable  anecdotes  are  related. 
Xenophon  mentions  an  Arcadian  whose  head  was 
shot  through  by  a  Carduchian  archer.  Stuart  (Ath. 
Ant.  L)  mentions  a  random  shot  of  a  Turk,  which  he 
found  to  be  584  yards;  and  Mr.  Strutt  saw  the  Turk- 
ish ambassador  shoot  480  yards  in  the  archery  ground 
near  Bedford  Square.  Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  Tiu'k- 
iah  bow  which  has  been  known  to  pierce  a  steel  tar- 
get or  a  piece  of  brass  2  inches  thick.  In  the  journal 
of  King  Edward  VL  it  is  mentioned  that  100  archem 
of  the  king^s  guard  shot  at  a  1-inch  board,  and  that 
Bomu  of  the  arrows  passed  through  this  and  into  an- 


other boavd  behind  it,  althoogh  the  wood  was  ex- 
tremely solid  and  firm.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
many  savage  nations  to  poison  their  azrows.  T)ua 
practice  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  the  ancient  his- 
torians; and  we  have  many  similar  accounts  of  mo- 
dem travellers  and  navigators  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  Some  of  these  stories  are  of  doubtful 
authority,  but  others  are  well  authenticated.  Some 
poison  obtained  by  Condamine  from  South  American 
savages  produced  instantaneous  death  in  animals  in- 
ocul^edwithit.  The  poisoned  anows  used  in  Guiansk 
are  not  shot  from  a  bow,  but  blown  through  a  tube. 
They  are  made  of  the  hard  substance  of  the  ookarito 
tree,  and  are  about  1  foot  long,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
knitting-needle.  One  end  is  sharply  pointed,  and 
dipped  in  the  poison  of  woorali;  the  otiier  is  adjusted 
to  ^e  cavity  of  the  reed  from  which  it  is  to  be  blown 
by  a  roll  of  cotton.  The  reed  is  several  feet  in  length. 
A  single  breath  carries  the  azrow  30  or  40  yacds. 
See  Bancroft's  History  of  Guiana^ 

BOW,  in  music,  is  tihe  name  of  that  well-known  im- 
plement by  the  means  of  which  the  tone  is  produced 
from  viols,  violins,  and  other  instruments  of  that 
land.  It  is  made  of  a  thin  staff  of  elastic  wood, 
tapering  slightly  till  it  reaches  the  lower  end,  to 
which  the  hairs  (about  80  or  100  horse-hairs)  are 
fastened,  and  with  which  the  bow  is  strung.  At  the 
upper  end  is  an  ornamented  piece  of  wood  or  ivory 
called  the  nut,  and  fastened  with  a  screw,  whidi 
serves  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  hairs.  It  is 
evident  that  the  size  and  construction  of  tiie  bow 
must  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  species  of  vicd- 
instrumentB  from  which  the  tone  is  to  be  produced. 

BOWDICH,  Thomas  Edward,  an  ingenious  and 
enterprising  man;  one  of  the  victims  of  the  attampto 
to  exploro  the  interior  of  the  African  continent.  He 
was  bom  at  Bristol  in  June,  1790,  and  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  but  was  never  regularly  matriculated.  At 
an  early  age  he  married,  and  engaged  in  trade  at 
BristoL  Finding  the  details  of  business  irksome,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  writer  in  the  service  of 
the  African  Company,  and  set  sail  for  Africa  in  1814. 
In  1816,  it  being  thought  desirable  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Negro  King  of  Ashantee,  Bowdich  waa 
chosen  to  conduct  it;  and  he  executed  with  suooess 
the  duties  of  his  situation.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  Africa  he  returned  home,  and  soon  after 
published  hb  Mission  to  Ashantee,  with  a  Statistical 
Account  of  that  Kingdom,  and  Geographical  Notices 
of  other  Parts  of  the  Interior  of  iUPrica  (1819,  4to). 
Having  offended  the  company  in  whose  service  li^ 
had  been  engaged,  and  having,  therefore,  no  prospect 
of  farther  employment,  yet  wishing  ardently  to  re- 
turn to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  its  hitherto 
unexplored  regions,  Bowdich  resolved  to  make  the 
attempt  with  such  assistance  as  he  could  obtain  from 
private  individuals.  He,  however,  previously  went 
to  Paris  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  physical 
and  mathematical  sdenoe.  His  reception  from  the 
French  literati  was  extremely  flattering.  A  puUic 
eulogium  was  pronounced  on  him  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  and  an  advantageous  appointment  was 
offered  him  by  the  French  government.  To  obtain 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  project, 
Bowdich  also  published  a  translation  of  MoUien's 
Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia^ 
and  other  works;  by  the  sale  of  which  he  was  en- 
abled, with  a  little  assistance  from  other  persons,  to 
make  preparations  for  his  second  African  enieditioiii. 
He  sailed  from  Havre  in  August,  1822,  and  arrivctl 
in  safety  in  the  river  Gambia.  A  disease,  occasioned 
by  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind,  here  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  January  10,  1824. 

BOWDOIN,  Jamks,  a  governor  of  Maaeachuaett«» 
was  bom  in  the  year  1727,  at  Boston,  New  England. 
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In  1753  he  was  elected  a  representatiTe  to  the  gene- 
ral ooort,  and  in  1756  became  a  member  of  the  conn- 
dL  In  this  situation  he  oontanued  until  1769,  when 
he  was  n^atired  by  Goyemor  Bernard  on  acootmt 
of  his  decided  Whig  principles,  but  afterwards  'ac- 
cepted by  Hntohinson  because  he  thought  his  infln- 
enoe  more  prejudicial  'in  the  house  of  representatives 
than  at  the  council  board.'  In  consequence  of  his 
being  a  member  of  the  oammittee  who  prepared  the 
answer  to  the  govemor^s  speeches,  which  asserted 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies,  he  was 
negatived  by  Governor  Gage  in  the  year  1774.  In 
17b5  he  was  iqipointed  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  crush,  without  a  single 
execution,  an  insurrectionary  movement  against  the 
government.  Governor  Bowdoin  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  of  Massachusetts  assembled  to  deli- 
berate on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  exerted  V»iTn«Alf  in  its  favour, 
fie  was  ever  an  ardent  lover  of  learning  and  science, 
and  a  benefactor  to  others  of  the  same  character. 
The  UniverBEty  of  Edinburgh  honoured  him  with  the 
degree  of  LL.I>.,  and  the  Boyal  Societies  of  Dublin 
and  London,  with  several  other  foreign  societies, 
admitted  him  among  their  members.  His  letters  to 
Dr.  Franklin  have  been  published.  He  died  at  Bos- 
ton, 1790. 

BOWER.    See  AxrcHOB. 

BOWER,  Archibald,  a  Scottish  writer,  bom  near 
Dundee  in  1686,  of  Catholic  parents,  and  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits  in  1706.  He  settled  at  Macerata^ 
where,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  Inqmaition.  In  1726  be  quitted  the 
order  of  Jesuits  and  went  to  Perugia,  whence  he  fled 
secretly  to  England,  and  professed  himself  a  convert 
to  the  Protestant  faith.  He  obtained  respectable 
patronage,  was  engaged  as  a  tutor  in  a  nobleman's 
family,  and  employed  by  the  booksellers  in  conduct- 
ing the  Historia  Literaria,  a  monthly  review  of  books, 
and  in  writing  a  part  of  the  Universal  History,  in 
sixty  vols.  8vo.  The  money  which  he  gained  by 
these  occupations  he  is  believeid  to  have  given  or  lent 
to  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  to  have  pur- 
chased his  re-admission  among  them  about  the  year 
1744.  Subsequently  repenting  of  the  engagement 
he  had  made  with  lus  old  associates,  he  dauned  and 
recovered  the  property  he  had  advanced.  In  1748 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  the 
Popes,  which  was  continued  to  seven  volumes,  and 
chiiracterized  by  the  utmost  zeal  against  Pop^y. 
His  money  transactions  with  the  Jesuits  being  at 
last  brought  to  light,  he  was  generally  believed  to  be 
a  man  destitute  of  moral  or  religious  principle;  so 
that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  hardly  a  friend 
or  patron  left  except  Lord  Lyttleton.  He  died  a 
Protestant  in  1766. 

BOWER-BIRD,  a  name  given  to  certain  Austra- 
lian birds  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Stumids, 
which  have  received  their  common  name  from  a  re- 
markable habit  they  have  of  building  bowers,  in 
which  they  congregate  at  certain  seasons.  They  have 
lately  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  through  the 
account  of  them  given  by  Mr.  Gould,  and  through 
the  fact  that  a  pair  of  one  species  of  these  birds  have 
been  brought  alive  to  London,  where  they  now  form 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
This  species  is  the  S(Um  Bower-bird  {Ptilonorhynchwt 
holoatrueus),  so-called  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
l^lossy  plumage.  The  male  is  really  a  splendid  bird. 
The  feathers  of  the  body  are  of  a  deep  bluish-black 
colour;  the  Aving-feathers  are  quite  black,  except  at 
the  tips,  where  they  are  blue;  the  iris  is  bright  blue, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  red  ring  next  to  the 
pupil;  tho  bill  is  light-blue;  yellow  at  the  tip;  and 
the  foot  is  reddish.    The  bird  is  a  native  of  New 


South  Wales,  and  its  favourite  resort  is  the  luxuri- 
ant and  densely-wooded  regions  of  that  part  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  bowers  above-mentioned  are  conmionly 
constructed  under  the  protection  of  overhanging 
branches  of  trees  in  the  most  retired  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  always  on  the  ground.  At  each  end  there 
is  an  entrance  left  open.  They  are  commonly  adorned 
with  all  sorts  of  bright-coloured  objects,  such  as  the 
variegated  tail-feathers  of  different  kinds  of  pairots, 
mussel-shells,  small  pebbles,  bones,  &c.  The  feathen 
are  stuck  in  between  the  twigs  with  which  the  bowers 
are  built,  and  the  other  ornaments  are  laid  out  at  the 
entrance.  These  bowers  do  not  serve  as  nests  at  all. 
They  rather  seem  to  be  places  of  amusement  for  both 
the  male  and  female  birds,  which  are  seen  sportively 
running  out  and  in  the  bowers  in  pursuit  of  one  an- 
other. Apparently  they  are  used  as  a  sort  of  ren- 
dezvous during  the  pairing  and  breeding  seaaozL — 
Another  spedes,  the  Chlamydera  maculata,  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  satin  bower-bird.  It  is  about  11  inches 
in  length;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown, 
but  tibe  underside  ia  grayish-white.  Its  neck  is 
adorned  by  a  collar  of  elongated  feathers  of  a  light 
rose-pink,  which  form  a  sort  of  fan.  This  species  is 
confined  to  the  interior  of  Australia.  It  is  very  shy, 
and  is  therefore  seldom  seen  by  traveUers.  Its  bow- 
ers are  constructed  with  even  more  art  than  those  of 
the  satin  bower-bird,  and  are  more  profusely  adorned. 

BOWIE-KNIFE,  a  long  kind  of  knife  like  a 
dagger,  but  with  only  one  eqge,  named  after  Colonel 
James  Bowie.  It  was  originally  a  weapon  confined 
to  Texas,  but  is  now  used  in  almost  all  the  states  of 
the  Union.  Bowie  is  said  to  have  had  his  sword 
broken  down  to  within  about  20  inches  of  the  hilt 
in  a  fight  with  some  Mexicans,  but  he  found  that  he 
did  such  good  execution  with  his  broken  blade,  that 
he  equipped  all  his  followers  with  a  similar  weapon. 

BOW  INSTRUMENTS  are  all  the  instruments 
strung  with  cat-gut  or  goat-gut,  from  which  the  tones 
are  produced  by  means  of  the  bow.  The  most  usual 
are  the  double  bass  (vudono  or  corUrabatso) ;  the 
small  bass,  or  violoncello;  the  tenor  (viola  di  braccio); 
and  the  violin  proper  (violino).  In  reference  to  their 
construction,  the  several  parts  are  alike:  the  differ- 
ence is  in  the  size.    See  Violin  and  Quabteit. 

BOWLES,  William  Lible,  an  English  poet  of 
somenote,  was  bom  on  24th  September,  1762,  at  King's 
Sutton,  on  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  where 
his  father  was  vicar.  When  he  was  seven  years  old 
the  family  removed  to  Uphill,  Somersetshire,  owing 
to  his  father  having  been  presented  to  the  living  of 
that  parish.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to 
Windiester  School,  imder  the  mastership  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton.  In  1782  he  proceeded  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  high  honours,  and 
remained  till  1787.  A  disappointment  in  love  led, 
about  this  time,  to  his  undertaking  a  journey  through 
Great  Britain  and  to  the  Continent,  and  on  this  toiu* 
he  composed,  for  his  amusement,  a  series  of  sonnets, 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  1789,  under  the 
title  of  Fourteen  Sonnets  vmtten  chiefly  on  Pic- 
turesque Spots  during  a  Journey.  The  success  of 
these  was  extraordinary,  and  they  may  be  said  to 
have  inaugurated  a  new  school  of  poetry,  the  excel- 
lences of  which  were  afterwards  fuUy  developed  by 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  The  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality of  the  sonnets  attracted  Coleridge— then  a 
pupil  at  Christ's  Hospital — so  powerfully  that,  as  he 
informs  us,  he  wrote  out  in  his  own  hand,  within 
eighteen  months,  no  fewer  than  forty  copies  aa 
presents  for  his  friends.  In  1792  Bowles  entered 
holy  orders;  and  after  two  successive  appointments 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  was  presented  to  a  living  in 
Gloucestershire.  In  1797  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Wake,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  waa  made  a 
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prebend  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbmy  in  1803,  and  in 
1805  waa  presented  by  Archbiahop  Moore  to  the 
living  of  BremhiU,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  almost  continuously  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  previous  year  (1804)  he  had  pub- 
lished the  Spirit  of  Discovery,  a  poem  in  blank  verse, 
in  six  books;  and  in  1807  appeared  his  edition  of 
Pope's  works,  in  ten  volumes.  To  this  last  he 
appended  an  essay  on  The  Poetical  Character  of 
Pope,  which,  from  the  comparatively  depreciative 
estimate  which  he  expressed  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
poetry,  and  aLso  from  the  attacks  on  Pope's  moral 
character,  drew  down  on  him  the  satiriod  lash  of 
Lord  Byron  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Be- 
viewers,  and  at  a  later  period  called  forth  from 
Campbell  in  1819,  in  his  Specimens  of  the  English 
Poets,  an  elaborate  attack  on  the  critical  soundness 
of  the  principles  advanced  in  the  essay. 

Ldl  1815  Bowles  published  his  Missionary,  a  poem 
in  six  books,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  works. 
Hia  subsequent  poeticed  writings  were  The  Grave  of 
the  Last  Saxon,  a  legend  of  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
in  six  books,  publish^  in  1822;  Days  Departed,  or 
Banwell  HiU,  a  descriptive  poem  in  blank  verse, 
published  in  1829;  St.  John  in  Patmos,  a  poem. in 
blank  verse,  published  anonymously  in  1833;  Scenes 
and  Shadows  of  Days  Departed,  a  series  of  poems; 
and  the  Village  Verse-book,  a  collection  of  hymns, 
both  published  in  1837.  He  died  at  Salisbury  on 
7th  April,  1850,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

BOWLINE,  a  rope  leading  forward,  which  is 
fastened  by  bridles  to  loops  in  the  ropes  on  the  per- 
|)endicu]ar  edge  of  the  square  sails.  It  is  used  to 
keep  the  weaker-edge  of  the  sail  tight  forward  and 
steady  when  the  ship  is  close  hauled  to  the  wind. 
Hence  a  ship  is  said  to  sail  on  a  bowline,  or  to  stand 
on  a  taut  bowline. 

BOWLS,  Bowling,  an  ancient  British  game,  still 
extremely  popular.  It  is  played  on  a  smooth,  level 
piece  of  green  sward,  generally  about  40  yards  long, 
and  surrounded  by  a  trench  or  ditch  about  6  inches 
in  depth.  A  small  white  ball,  called  the  jackf  is 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  green,  and  the  object  of  the 
players,  who  range  themselves  in  sides  at  the  other, 
is  so  to  roll  their  bowk  that  they  may  lie  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  jack.  Each  bowl  is  biassed  by  being 
made  slightly  conical,  so  as  to  take  a  curvilinear 
direction;  and  in  making  the  proper  allowance  for 
this  bias,  and  so  regulating  the  cast  of  the  ball,  con- 
sist the  skill  and  attraction  of  the  game.  The  side 
which  owns  the  greatest  number  of  bowls  next  the 
jack,  each  bowl  so  placed  constituting  a  point,  carries 
off  the  victory.  Another  description  of  bov^ing 
forms  a  favourite  game  in  America^  and  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  played 
generally  in-doors,  in  a  covered  alley  of  carpenter's 
work,  from  50  to  65  feet  in  length,  and  about  4  feet 
In  width.  The  alley  has  a  gutter,  so  called,  on  each 
side,  and  is  slightly  convex  in  the  centre,  and  regu- 
larly bevelled  to  the  sides.  At  the  further  extremity 
ten  pins,  generally  of  ashwood,  of  about  1  foot  in 
height,  are  set  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
players  roll  wooden  balls  at  these,  and  endeavour  to 
knock  down  as  many  aa  possible  at  each  throw. 
'Vhe  pins,  when  set  up,  are  termed  a  framt,  and  at 
each  frame  the  bowler  rolls  three  balls.  The  number 
of  pins  knocked  down  is  registered,  and  the  frame 
set  up  again  for  the  next  player. 

BOWRING,  Sib  John,  a  distinguished  English 
statesman  and  linguist,  was  bom  at  Exeter,  October 
17,  1792.  While  still  very  young  he  was  taken  by 
his  father  into  his  own  business,  and  employed  by 
him  to  travel  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Hav- 
ing an  extraordinary  linguistio  faculty,  he  made 
use  of  his  residenoe  in  foreign  countries  to  acquire 


the  different  languages,  and  his  first  publications 
consist  of  tranalationB,  especially  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  many  of  the  countries  he  had  visited. 
At  the  same  time  he  appeared  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Badical  politics  of  the  time,  and  of  uie  views 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  acted  as  editor  of  the 
Westminster  Beview  from  1825  till  1830.  Hia 
public  Ufe  began  in  1828,  when  he  was  sent  to  Hol- 
land to  make  a  report  on  the  public  accounts  of  that 
kingdom.  He  afterwards  received  similar  commis- 
sions to  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Egypt»  Syria,  and 
Grermany,  and  the  Blue-books  which  appeared  from 
his  pen  on  these  separate  occasions  are  considered  as 
models  of  their  kind.  He  was  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  Kilmarnock  Burghs  from  1834  to  1837;  and 
for  Bolton  from  1841  to  1849.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned he*  accepted  the  lucrative  post  of  consul  at 
Canton,  and  his  services  during  the  four  years  that 
he  held  this  post  wero  so  appreciated  by  the  ministry 
that  in  1854,  the  year  after  his  return,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  appointed  governor 
of  Hong-kong.  As  governor  of  Hong-kong  he  acted 
with  the  same  energy  that  he  had  manifested  when 
consul  at  Canton;  but  the  step  which  he  took  in  or- 
dering Canton  to  be  bombarded  to  punish  the  Chinese 
for  an  insult  offered  to  the  British  flag,  although  ap- 
proved by  Lord  Palmerston,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  led  to  Ids  recall,  March,  1857.  The  last 
public  commission  he  received  was  in  1861,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  roport  on  our  commercial  rela* 
tions  with  the  new  kingdom.  He  died  at  lus  resi- 
dence, Claremont,  near  Exeter,  Nov.  23,  1872. 

BOWYEB^   William,  an  Engliah  printer   and 
classical  scholar  of  eminence  in  the  last  century. 
He  was  a  native  of  London,  where  his  father,  also  a 
printer,  carried  on  business.    The  son  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  learning  under  Ambrose  Bonwicke,  a 
nonjuring  clergyman,  and  was  afterwards  admitted 
a  sizar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  left 
the  university  without  a  degree  in  1722,  and  became 
an  associate  in  trade  with  his  father.    In  1729  he 
obtained  the  office  of  printer  of  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  he  held  nearly  fifty  years. 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  printer  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  the  Society  of 
Antiquarians,  of  which  learned  body  he  was  admitted 
a  member;  uid  in  1760  Lord  Macclesfield  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  printer  to  the  Koyal  Society. 
In  1767  he  was  nominated  printer  of  the  journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  rolls  of  the  House  of 
Commons.    He  died  in  1777,  aged  seventy-eight, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Low  Layton,  in. 
Essex.    By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  in  trust  to  the  Stationers'  Company, 
for  the  relief  of  decayed  printers  or  compoeitora. 
His  principal  literary  production  was  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  critical  notes 
and  emendations.    He  also  published  several  philo- 
logical tracts,  and  added  notes  and  observations  to 
some  of  the  learned  works  which  issued  from  his 
•press.    About  ten  yean  previous  to  his  decease  he 
entered  into  partnenhip  with  Mr.  John  Nichols,  who 
shortly  after  that  event  publiBhed  a  small  volume  of 
biographical  anecdotes  of  Bowyer  and  his  learned 
contemporaries,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  Liter- 
ary Anecdotes  of  the   Eighteenth  Century,   nine 
volumes  8vo — a  work  containing  a  vast  mass  of  inili- 
gested  materials  for  a  history  of  "Rngiiah  literatme 
during  the  period  to  which  it  relates. 

BOXHORNIUS,  Mabo  Zuerius,  a  oelebcmted 
Dutch  critic,  son  of  a  cleigyman  who  had  abimdoned 
the  Boman  Catholic  for  the  Protestant  religion,  waa 
bom  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1612,  studied  at  Leyden« 
and  gave  proofs  of  talent  so  precocious  that  at  seven* 
teen  he  wrote  Latin  poems  which  were  much  e8teenie<^ 
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and  before  he  attained  hia  twentieth  year  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  eloquence.  Oxenstiem,  ambas- 
sador  of  Christina^  queen  of  Sweden,  endeavoured  by 
tempting  offers  to  allure  him  to  Sweden,  but  he  pre- 
ferred hu  own  country,  and  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Daniel  Heinsius  in  the  chair  of  history  and  politics. 
His  literary  career  was  brilliant  but  short,  as  he  was 
cut  off  at  Leyden  in  1653,  in  his  forty-first  year. 
Among  his  works  are  a  Universal  History,  which 
has  been  continued  by  Mencke;  Virorum  Blustrium 
Monumenta  et  Elogia,  with  curious  engravings; 
Chronologia  Sacra;  Theatrum,  or  New  Description 
of  Holland,  with  Views  of  the  Cities;  and  a  tract, 
De  Typographic»  Artis  Inventione,  in  which  he 
gives  the  honour  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing to  Haarlem. 

BOXING,  a  manner  of  fighting  with  the  fists  so 
common  in  England  as  to  be  reg^urded  abroad  as  a 
national  characteristic.  The  art  of  boxing  consists 
in  showing  skill  in  dealing  blows  with  the  fi«t  against 
one's  opponent^  especially  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  while  at  the  same  time  one  protects  one's  self. 
The  art  is  carried  on  according  to  certain  rules, 
which  are  universally  observed — ^for  example,  that  as 
long  as  one  of  the  combatants  is  lying  on  the  g^round 
he  may  not  be  struck  by  the  other.  The  one  who 
first  intimates  his  desire  that  the  combat  should 
cease,  or  who  is  unable  to  rise  again  within  a  given 
time  after  being  knocked  down,  is  considered  to  be 
beaten.  In  England  professional  boxers,  who  made 
a  livelihood  out  of  their  skill  in  the  art,  were  at  one 
time  common,  especially  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Georges.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  sometimes  to  be 
seen  at  pugilistic  combats,  and  'professors'  of  the  art 
frequently  had  members  of  the  nobility  among  their 
pupils.  Byron  relates  in  his  diary  that  he  received 
instruction  in  boxing  from  the  celebrated  Jackson, 
who  made  a  fortune  as  a  pugilist.  Boxing  has,  how- 
ever, now  fallen  in  a  great  measure  into  disrepute, 
but  matches,  when  they  do  occur,  still  excite  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  tiiey  are  even  defended  by  a 
portion  of  the  English  press  as  tending  to  keep  up  a 
manly  spirit  among  the  lower  classes.  Prize-fights 
are  illegal  in  England,  and  both  the  principals  and 
the  spectators  may  be  proceeded  against.  In  ancient 
times  boxing  was  practiBed  in  the  Greek  games  and 
in  the  Roman  gladiatorial  spectacles.  Among  both 
Greeks  and  Komans  the  weapon  of  offence  was  not 
the  naked  fist,  but  it  was  armed  with  a  kind  of  glove 
called  cestus,  made  of  leather  thongs,  and  sometimes 
loaded  with  iron  or  lead.  It  ia  not  to  be  wonderod 
at  that  these  fights  were  often  fataL  See  Boziana, 
or  Sketches  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Pugiliam,  by 
Pierce  Egan  (four  vols.  London,  1824). 

BOXING  DAY,  the  day  after  Christmas,  which 
was  made  a  bank-holiday  by  the  act  of  1871,  and 
which  has  long  been  held  almost  universally  as  a 
holiday  in  the  southern  portion  of  our  island.  It  is 
HO  called  from  the  practice  of  giving  Christmas  boxes 
as  presents  on  that  day. 

BOX-TREE.    The  box-tree  (Buxut  Hmpervirent) 

is  a  shrubby  evergreen  tree,  12  or  15  feet  high,  which 

has  small,  oval,  and  opposite  leaves,  and  grows  wild 

in  several  parts  of  Britain.     It  has  been  remarked 

that  this  tree  was  formerly  so  oonunon  in  some  parts 

of  England  as  to  have  given  name  to  several  places, 

particularly  to  Box  Hill  in  Surrey,  and  Bo^dey  in 

ICent;  and  in  1815  there  were  cut  down  at  Box  Hill 

as  many  trees  of  this  sort  as  produced  upwards  of 

£1 0,000.   This  tree  was  much  admired  by  the  ancient 

liomans,  and  has  been  much  cultivated  in  later  times 

on  account  of  its  being  easily  clipped  into  the  form 

of  animals  and  other  fantastic  shapes.    The  wood  is 

<if  a  yellowish  colour,  close-grained,  very  hard  and 


heavy,  and  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish.  On  these 
accounts  it  is  much  used  by  turners,  by  engravers  on 
wood,  carvers,  and  mathematical  instrument  makers. 
Flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  are  formed  of  it; 
and  furniture  made  of  boxwood  would  be  valuable 
were  it  not  too  heavy,  as  it  would  not  only  be  very 
beautiful,  but  its  bitter  quality  would  secure  it  from 
the  attacks  of  insects.  In  France  it  ia  much  in 
demand  for  combs,  knife-handles,  and  button-moulds. 
Large  quantities  d  boxwood  are  exported  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  also  from  Turkey  and  Circassia. 
It  is  worth  £6  or  £7  a  ton.  An  oil  distilled  from 
the  shavings  of  boxwood  has  been  found  to  relieve 
the  toothadie,  and  to  be  useful  in  other  complaints; 
and  the  powdered  leaves  destroy  worms. 

BOYACA,  formerly  the  largest  department  of 
the  South  American  republic  of  New  Grenada^  now 
one  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia^  which  was 
formed  in  1858  out  of  that  department,  along  with 
the  provinces  Casanare,  Tundama,  and  Tunja^  and 
parts  of  Velez.  Afterwards,  however,  a  part  was 
taken  away  to  form  the  state  of  Tolima.  The  state 
is  bounded  on  the  B.  and  2f  .s.  by  the  republic  of  Ven- 
ezuela^  on  the  b.e.  and  s.w.  by  the  state  of  Cundina- 
marca^  and  on  the  N.w.  by  Uie  state  of-  Santander. 
In  the  w.  it  ia  traversed  by  a  chain  of  the  Andes, 
and  in  the  b.  it  is  composed  of  inmiense  plains, 
watered  by  affluents  of  the  Orinoco.  The  western 
elevated  portion  produces  the  European  cereals  in 
abundance,  and  is  also  rich  in  metals,  especially 
copper  ore,  and  in  predoua  stones.  The  climate  is 
very  various.  The  capital  ia  Tunja.  The  pop.  in 
1870  was  482,874. 

BOYCE,  William,  an  eminent  musical  composer 
in  the  last  century.  He  was  a  native  of  London, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Maurice  Greene,  organist  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  at  his  death  bequeathed  him  a  valu- 
able collection  of  church  music,  which  served  as  the 
basis  of  a  splendid  publication  of  that  class  by  Boyce 
in  three  vols,  folio.  Notwithstanding  he  was  afflicted 
with  deafness,  which  increased  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to 
render  him  almost  insensible  of  sound,  he  acquired 
an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  in  his  profession.  In 
1736  he  was  chosen  organist  to  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  Comhill;  and  was  also  appointed  composer, 
and  afterwards  (in  1758)  organist  to  the  Chapels 
Royal.  On  his  setting  to  music  an  ode  performed  at 
the  installation  of  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
as  chancellor  of  Cambridge  University  in  1749,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music; 
and  in  1755  he  became  master  of  the  king's  band. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  admired  pieces  for  the 
theatre,  and  for  other  places  of  public  entertainment; 
but  his  fame  chiefly  depends  on  his  sacred  composi- 
tions. Dr.  Bumey  observes  that  'there  ia  an  ori- 
ginal and  sterling  merit  in  his  productions,  founded 
as  much  upon  the  study  of  our  own  old  masters  as  on 
the  best  models  of  other  countries,  that  gives  to  all 
his  works  a  peculiar  stamp  and  character  of  his  own 
for  strength,  clearness,  and  facility,  without  any 
mixture  of  styles  or  extraneous  ornaments.'  Dr. 
Boyce  died  of  the  gout  in  1779,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 

BOYD,  Mabk  Alexander,  a  Scottish  literary 
character  of  some  little  note,  bom  in  1562.  He 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  unde,  the  arohbishop  of  that  see,  and  was 
equally  conspicuous  for  the  quickness  of  his  parts 
and  the  turbulence  of  his  disposition.  Quitting  study, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  reduced  himself  to  dis- 
tress by  gaming,  and  then  resuming  his  studies  with 
scholastic  ardour,  repaired  to  Bouxges  to  attend  the 
celebrated  civilian  Cujacius.  To  this  professor  he 
recommended  himself  by  a  compliance  with  lus  taste 
in  Latin  poetry,  which  gave  a  preference  to  Kmiiua 
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and  the  elder  Latin  poeto.  After  leading  a  wander- 
ing life  on  the  Continent  for  fourteen  years,  he  re- 
turned  to  Scotland,  and  died  at  Yob  f  a&ei^B  seat  in 
Ayrahire  in  1601.  He  has  reoeiTed  much  the  same 
euloghun  in  regard  to  graces  of  penon,  powers  of 
mind,  and  yarious  aooomplishments,  as  the  Admirahle 
Crichton.  He  left  yarious  MSS.  on  subjects  poUti- 
eal,  critical,  and  patriotic,  but  is  popularly  Imown 
only  by  his  EpistoUe  Heroidnm,  and  his  Hymni, 
published  in  the  Delide  Poetarum  Sootorum.  They 
exhibit  some  tolerable  imitations  of  Ovid,  but  other- 
wise display  more  learning  than  poetry. 

BOYD,  BoBXBT,  of  Trochiig,  an  eminent  diyine 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in 
1578.  He  studied  jdiuloeophy  and  divinity  at  the 
TJniversity  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went  to 
France,  where  he  taught  various  departments  of 
literature  in  the  schook  of  Tours  and  Montanban. 
In  1604  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Verteuil,  and  in  1606  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  University  of  Saumur.  King  James 
having  heard  of  his  worth  and  talents,  offered  him 
the  prindpalship  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which 
he  accepted.  He  afterwards  became  principal  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  ministers  oi 
that  dty.  His  last  appointment  was  to  Paisley.  He 
died  on  tiie  6th  of  January,  1627,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Of  his  works,  few  of  which  are 
printed,  the  largest  and  best  known  is  his  Praelec- 
tiones  in  Epistolam  ad  EphesioB,  printed  in  1652, 
folio.  An  elaborate  life  of  him  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Wodrow  MSS. 

BOYD,  Zachabt,  a  Scottish  divine  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  bom  before  the  year  1590,  and 
was  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Boyds  of  Pin- 
kell  in  Carrick  (Ayrshire).  He  was  cousin  to  Robert 
Boyd  of  Trochrig.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  school  of  Kilmarnock,  and  passed 
through  an  academical  course  in  the  College  of  Glas- 
gow. About  the  year  1607  he  had  finished  his 
studies  in  his  native  country.  He  then  went  abroad, 
and  studied  at  the  College  of  Saumur  in  France 
under  his  relation,  Bobert  Boyd.  He  was  appointed 
a  regent  in  thia  university  in  1611,  and  ia  said  to 
have  been  offered  the  prindpalship,  whidi  he  de- 
clined. According  to  Ids  own  statement  he  spent 
sixteen  years  in  France,  during  four  of  whidi  he  was 
a  preadier  of  the  gospel  In  oonsequenoe  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants,  he  was  obliged  in  1621 
to  return  to  his  native  ooimtry.  On  his  reaching 
Scotland  he  lived  successively  under  the  protection 
of  Sir  William  Scott  of  Elie  and  of  the  Marquis  of 
HamihoQ  and  his  lady  at  Kinneil,  it  being  then  the 
fashion  for  pious  persons  of  quality  in  Scotland  to 
retain  one  deigyman  at  least  as  a  member  of  their 
household.  In  1623  he  waa  appmnted  minister  of 
the  large  district  in  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow  styled 
the  Barony  parish,  for  which  the  crypts  beneath  the 
caUiedral  church  then  served  as  a  pLem»  of  worship. 
In  this  charge  he  continued  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  the  years  1634-35  and  1645  he  filled  the 
office  of  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an 
office  which  appears  from  its  constituency  to  have 
then  been  very  honourable.  In  1629  he  published 
his  prindpal  prose  work,  The  Last  Battell  of  the  Soule 
in  Death:  whereby  are  shown  the  diverse  Skirmishes 
that  are  between  the  Soule  of  Man  on  his  Deathbed 
and  the  Enemies  of  our  Salvation,  carefully  digested 
for  the  Comfort  of  the  Sicke.  This  was  reprinted  at 
Glasgow  in  1831,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Mr. 
NeiL  Bendes  this,  he  published  various  other  works, 
chiefly  devotional,  and  left  a  large  quantity  of  MS. 
writings,  which  are  preserved  in  Uie  Glasgow  College 
library.  Among  the  latter  is  one  entitled  Zion's 
FloweiB,  which  consists  of  poems  on  select  subjects 


of  Scripture  history.  This  work  is  popularly  called 
Zachary  Boyd's  Bible,  and  many  absiutl  stories  are 
told  of  its  contents.  But  although  it  abounds  in 
homely  and  ludicrous  passages,  it  is  not  without  a 
fine  strain  of  devotional  feeling,  and  it  owes  much  of 
its  character  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  whidi  it  was 
written.  Mr.  Boyd  died  in  1653  or  1654,  leaving  a 
large  legacy  to  the  Glasgow  College. 

BOYDELL,  JoHK,  an  Kngliah  engraver,  but  mors 
distinguished  as  an  enoourager  of  the  fine  arts  than 
on  account  of  his  own  productionB.  He  was  bom  in 
Sti^onkhire  in  1719,and  was  intended  for  his  fathex's 
occupation,  which  was  that  of  a  land-surveyor.  Ac- 
ddent  having  throvm  in  his  way  Baddeley*s  Yiewa 
of  different  Country  Seats,  he  conceived  so  strong 
an  inclination  for  engraving  that  he  determined  to 
adopt  it  as  a  profession;  and  accordingly,  when 
above  twenty,  he  bound  himself  apprentice  for  seven 
years  to  Toms,  a  London  engraver.  In  1745  he 
published  six  small  landscapes,  and  afterwards  exe- 
cuted aa  many  more  views  of  plaoes  in  and  near 
London  as  formed  a  volume,  which  he  published  by 
subscription.  With  the  profits  of  this  work  he  com- 
menced trade  as  a  printseller,  and  by  his  liberality 
to  artists  in  general  established  a  high  reputation  aa 
a  patron  of  ingenious  men.  Woollet  was  employed 
by  him  to  engrave  the  celebrated  pictures  of  Niobe 
and  Phaeton,  and  he  furnished  other  eminent  artists 
with  occupation,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  on 
an  extensive  foreign  trade  in  English  prints,  which 
tended  greatly  to  Us  own  emolument  and  to  the  credit 
and  advantage  of  his  native  country.  Having  at 
length  estaUuhed  what  may  be  termed  an  English 
school  of  engraring,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  art  of  painting.  With  that 
view  he  engaged  the  first  artists  in  the  kingdom  to 
furnish  the  collection  of  pictures  forming  the  well- 
known  Shakspeare  Gallery.  The  wars  arising  out 
of  the  Frendi  revolution  having  obstructed  his  ooa« 
tinental  trade,  he  was  induced  in  1804  to  aoUdt  aa 
act  of  Parliament  to  permit  him  to  dispose  of  his 
gallery  and  paintings  by  lottery.  This  he  obtained, 
and  lived  long  enough  to  see  every  ticket  disposed  of, 
but  died  before  the  lottery  was  drawn,  on  the  12th 
of  December,  1804. 

BOYER,  Alexis,  a  celebrated  Frendi  surgeon, 
bom  of  poor  parents  at  Uzerches  in  Limousin  in 
1757;  died  at  Paris  in  1833.  Although  in  his  younger 
years  he  had  to  struggle  against  poverty  and  disease, 
he  attended  the  lectures  St  Louis  and  Desault,  and 
after  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student  obtained  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Surgery  in  1787.  The  ravolu* 
tiou  was  of  great  advantage  to  hun.  He  became 
succe^vely  surgeon  to  the  Ho^ital  de  la  Cbarit6 
and  to  the  H6td-Dieu,  and  was  appointed  first  snr^ 
geon  to  Napoleon,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the 
title  of  Baron  of  the  Empire^  with  a  dotation  of 
25,000  franos.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  1825,  and  was  oonsulting  surgeon  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  Chwles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe.  His  chief 
works  are,  Traits  d' Anatomic  (Paris,  1797-99) ;  Traits 
des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  et  des  Operations  qui  leur 
conviennent  (deven  vols.,  1814-26).  He  also  contii* 
buted  to  the  Journal  de  M^dedne  and  the  Dictioii* 
naire  des  Sdences  M^cales. 

BOYER,  Jean  Pierbk,  prendent  of  the  Bqmhlie 
of  Hayti,  bom  Feb.  28, 1776,  at  Port-au-Prince;  died 
at  Paris  July  9,  1850.  He  was  a  mulatto  by  bir^ 
but  came  early  to  Europe,  where  he  obtained  a 
European  education.  In  1792  he  entered  the  aimy, 
and  fought  with  distinction  against  the  English  m 
San  Domingo,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  evacu- 
ate the  isliuid,  to  which  he  did  not  return  till  1S02. 
At  first  he  acted  as  leader  of  the  mulattoea  in  the  war 
against  the  negroes,  but  afterwards  effected  a  union 
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between  these  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
complete  independence  of  the  island.  When  P^thion 
established  a  free  state  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  Bojer  undertook  the  command  of  the  troops 
which  were  concentrated  in  Port-aa-Prinoe.  After 
the  death  of  P^thion,  Boyer  himself  was  elected  presi- 
dent (1818).  By  his  skilfal  military  operations,  not 
less  than  by  his  adroit  diplomacy,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  eastern  part  of  the  islaad  with  the 
republic,  and  thus  effecting  the  complete  separation 
of  the  island  from  France  and  Spain  (1825).  He  also 
purified  the  internal  administration,  raised  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  republic,  and  bestowed  particu- 
lar care  upon  its  educational  institntionB.  The  con- 
test between  mulattoes  and  negroes,  however,  still 
went  on,  and  in  the  end  the  latter  zxMe  in  rebellion 
against  him,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  island 
(1843).  He  never  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  long-continued  activity,  but  lived  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  first  in  Jamaica^  and  afterwards  in 
Paris. 

BOYLE,  a  garrison  town,  Irelaad,  county  Bos- 
common,  22  miles  b.b.  from  Sligo,  on  a  stream  of  the 
same  name,  connecting  Lough  Gara  with  Lough 
Key  in  a  valley  nearly  surrounded  by  hills.  It  con- 
sists of  four  prmcipal  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles, 
two  of  whidi  axe  strai^t,  the  other  two  winding; 
one  of  the  latter  ascends  a  very  steep  bill,  all  indif- 
ferently paved  and  kept  The  more  modem  houses, 
many  of  which  are  of  stone,  are  well  built,  but  in  the 
outskirts  are  many  miserable  hovels.  Boyle  has  an 
Episcopal  church  and  chapel  of  ease,  a  Boman  Ca- 
tholic and  two  Methodist  chapels,  national  and  other 
schools,  a  workhouse,  eourthouse,  and  bridewell,  the 
latter  a  plain  building,  with  freestone  front.  A  large 
number  of  cattle  is  sold  at  the  fain,  which  take  place 
nine  times  a  year.     Pop.  3098. 

BOYLE,  Chables,  tibe  second  son  of  Roger,  earl 
of  Orrery,  was  bom  in  1676  at  Chelsea^  and  at  fifteen 
entered  a  nobleman  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Atterbuiy.  While  there,  he  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris,  of 
which  Dr.  Bentley  questioning  the  authenticity,  he 
wrote  an  answer  entitled  Dr.  Bentley^s  Dissertation 
on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  examined,  whidi  pro- 
duced the  famous  controversy  alluded  to  in  the 
article  Bentlet  (which  see).  On  leaving  the  univer- 
sity in  1700  he  was  chosen  member  for  Huntingdon; 
and  on  the  death  of  his  brother  succeeded  to  the 
earldom,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  Knight  of  the 
Thistle,  and  received  the  command  of  a  regiment. 
In  1709  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  major- 
general,  and  sworn  of  the  queen's  privy-oouncQ ;  he 
was  also  envoy-extiaordinary  from  the  queen  to  the 
states  of  Flanders  and  Brabant^  at  the  critical  period 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  on  his  return  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  British  peer,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Boyle.  He  retired  from  court  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  and  in  1722  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in 
Layer's  plot,  but  was  discharged  after  six  months' 
imprisonment.  He  constantly  attended  the  House  of 
Peers  as  before,  but  never  spoke,  though  he  was  often 
employed  in  drawing  up  protests.  Besides  the  edi- 
tion of  Phalaris,  he  published  a  comedy  called  As 
you  Find  It ;  a  copy  of  verses  to  Dr.  Garth  upon  his 
Dispensary ;  and  a  Prologue  to  Southeme's  plAy  of 
the  Siege  of  Capua.  He  died  in  1781.  His  name 
of  Orrery  was  given  to  an  astronomical  instrument, 
invented  by  Mr.  Greorge  Graham,  whom  he  patronized. 

BOYLE,  JoHW,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  only  son 
of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article^  was  bom  in 
1707.  He  published,  in  1739,  an  editk>n  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  his  great-grandfather  Roger,  earl 
of  Orrery,  and  in  1742  lus  State  Letters.     His  own 


earliest  publication  was  a  translation  of  two  odes  of 
Horace  in  1742,  which  work  was  followed  in  1751 
by  his  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Pliny  the 
Younger,  with  Observations  on  each  Letter,  and  an 
Essay  on  Pliny's  Life.  Tiiis  translation  advanced 
his  reputation  as  a  poUte  scholar,  but  has  since  been 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  version  of  Melmoth.  In 
1754  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  employed  him- 
self in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  Tuscany, 
which  he  intended  to  write  in  a  series  of  letters, 
twelve  only  of  which  have  been  published  since  his 
death.  They  are  written  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
and  contain  some  curious  information  respecting  the 
Medici  family.     He  died  in  1762. 

BOYLE,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cork,  a  statesman  of 
note  in  the  seventeenth  century,  bom  in  1566.  In 
1588  he  went  to  Dublin  with  strong  recommenda- 
tions to  persons  in  power,  whose  patronage  he  ob- 
tained. The  state  of  Ireland  at  tiiat  time  having 
rendered  land  very  cheap,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
circumstance  to  make  some  considerable  purchases, 
among  which  was  the  estate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
consisting  of  12,000  acres  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Waterf onl,  which  he  obtained  on  easy  terms.  He 
was  then  appointed  clerk  of  the  council  under  Sir 
Greorge  Carew,  the  president  of  Munster,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  various  expeditions  against  the  Irish 
insurgents,  in  opposition  to  the  EngUsh  government* 
On  these  and  other  occasions  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  talents  and  activity,  and  rapidly  aug- 
mented his  political  power  and  influence.  Kii^ 
James  I.  appointed  him  privy-coundllor  for  Munster, 
and  alterwarda  for  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland ;  in  1616 
ha  was  made  a  peer  of  that  realm  by  tiie  title  of 
Baron  Boyle  of  Youghall,  and  in  1620  he  was  created 
Viscount  Dungarvan  and  Earl  of  Cork.  He  was 
now  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  living  in  his 
castle  of  Lismore  in  a  style  of  grandeur  more  resem- 
bling that  of  a  sovereign  prince  than  of  a  private 
individuaL  In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  and  in  1631  lord-treasurer  of 
that  kingdom.  Like  most  of  the  English  rulers  of 
the  sister  island,  he  seems  to  have  employed  his 
power  rather  for  the  subjugation  than  the  advantage 
of  the  native  Irish.  He  buUt  and  fortified  towns 
and  castles,  and  introduced  among  the  peofde  arts 
and  manufactures ;  but  he  put  in  force  the  severe 
laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  Catholics,  and 
transported  multitudes  of  'the  ancient  inhabitants 
from  the  fertile  province  of  Leinster  to  the  bc^  and 
deserts  of  Kerry,  supplying  their  place  with  English 
colonists.  In  1641  the  earl  went  to  England  as  a 
witness  against  Lord  Strafford,  then  under  impeach- 
ment, having  quarelled  with  that  nobleman  during 
his  vice-royalty.  Soon  after  his  return  home  the 
Losurrcction  of  the  Irish  broke  out ;  on  which  event 
he  displayed  his  accustomed  activity,  enlisting  his 
tenantry  under  the  command  of  his  sons,  and  taking 
other  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  But 
he  lived  only  to  see  the  commencement  of  the  calami- 
ties of  lus  adopted  country,  dying  in  1643  or  1644. 
Lord  Cork  is  principally  memorable  as  the  founder 
of  a  family,  several  individuals  of  which  have  highly 
distinguished  themselves  as  cultivators  of  literature, 
sdenoe,  and  the  arts ;  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  attained  a  high  degree  of  contemporary  fame^ 
and  was  designated  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived — 
'The  great  Earl  of  Cork.' 

BOYLE,  Robert,  a  celebrated  natural  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  1626,  and  was  the 
seventh  son  of  Richsfd  the  great  earl  of  Cork.  In 
1638  he  went  to  Greneva^  under  the  care  of  a  learned 
French  gentleman,  where  he  continued  to  pursue  his 
studies  for  several  years.  In  1641  he  made  a  joui^ 
ney  to  Italy.    In  1642  he  was  left  at  Marseilles 
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destitute  of  money,  on  account  of  the  breaking  ont 
of  the  Iriflh  rebellion.  This  drcumstance  did  not 
allow  him  to  return  to  England  until  1644.  During 
this  period  his  father  had  died,  leaving  him  consider- 
able property.  He  now  went  to  his  estate  at  Stal- 
bridge,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
physios  and  chemistry.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  a  learned  society  founded  in  1646,  which 
at  first  went  under  the  name  of  the  Philosophical 
College.  On  account  of  the  political  disturbances 
this  society  retired  to  Oxford,  but  was  revived  after 
the  restoration  under  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
Boyle  occupied  himself  at  Oxford  in  making  improve- 
ments in  the  air-pump.  Like  Bacon,  he  esteemed 
observation  the  only  road  to  truth.  He  attributed 
to  matter  merely  mechanical  properties.  Every  year 
of  his  life  was  marked  by  new  experiments.  We 
are  indebted  to  him,  indirectly,  for  the  fiist  certain 
knowledge  of  the  absorption  of  air  in  calcination  and 
combustion,  and  of  the  increase  of  weight  which 
metab  gain  by  oxidation.  He  studied  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and  was  thus  a  prede- 
cessor of  Mayow,  Hales,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley. 
In  all  his  philosophical  inquiries  he  displayed  an 
accurate  and  methodical  mind,  relying  wholly  upon 
experiments.  At  the  same  time,  hu  imagination 
was  warm  and  lively,  and  inclined  to  romantic 
notions,  which  were  fint  produced,  in  his  childhood, 
by  the  perusal  of  Amadis  of  Gnul,  and  always  exer- 
cised a  visible  influence  on  his  character.  He  was 
naturally  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  this  temper  of 
mind  was  increased  by  drcumstanoes.  The  sight  of 
the  great  Carthusian  monastery  at  Grenoble,  the 
wildness  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  severe  ascetic 
life  of  the  monks,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  hinL 
The  devil,  as  he  said,  taking  advantage  of  his  melan- 
choly disposition,  filled  his  soul  with  terror,  and  with 
doubts  concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
religion.  This  condition  was  so  insufferable,  that 
he  was  tempted  to  free  himself  from  it  by  commit- 
ting suicide,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  fear  of 
hell.  While  endeavouring  to  settle  his  faith,  he 
found  those  defences  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
had  been  published  before  his  time,  unsatisfactory. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  read  the  original  works, 
which  are  considered  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
he  studied  the  oriental  languages,  and  formed  con- 
nections with  Pooocke,  Thomas  Hyde,  Samuel  Clarke, 
Thomas  Barlow,  &c.  The  result  of  his  studies  was 
a  conviction  of  its  truth,  which  was  manifested  not 
only  by  Us  theological  writings,  but  by  his  benevo- 
lence and  generous  disinterestedness.  He  instituted 
public  lectures  for  the  defence  of  Christianity,  de- 
voting an  annual  sum  to  the  payment  of  a  lecturer. 
The  first  series  of  these  lectures  was  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  scholar,  Richard  Bentley,  in  1692. 
Among  the  other  celebrated  men  who  have  at 
different  times  been  appointed  Boyle  lecturers  may 
be  mentioned  Samuel  Clarke,  in  1705 ;  Whiston,  the 
translator  of  Josephus,  in  1709 ;  and  F.  D.  Maurice, 
in  1846.  These  lectures  are  only  printed  occasion- 
ally, and  at  long  intervals.  A  collection  embrac- 
ing those  delivered  between  1692  and  1732  was 
published  in  1739  (London,  three  vols.)  Boyle  did 
much  for  the  support  of  the  mission  in  India,  and 
caused  Irish  and  Gaelic  translations  of  the  Bible  to 
be  made  and  printed  at  his  own  expense.  To  his 
religious  principles  were  united  the  purest  morals,  a 
rare  modesty,  and  an  active  benevolence.  He  died 
at  London  in  1691,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Birch  published  an  edition  of  his  works, 
five  vols,  folio,  London,  1744. 

BOYLE,  RoG  FR,  Earl  of  Orrery,  fifth  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Cork.  He  was  bom  in  1621,  and  when  only 
seven  yean  old  was  created  Baron  Broghill,  by  whicn 


title  he  is  usually  known.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  CoUege,  Ihiblin ;  after  which  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  and  returned  home  at  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  Irish  rebellion.  He  commanded  a  troop 
of  cavalry  raised  by  his  father,  was  employed  in  the 
defence  of  the  castle  of  Lismore,  and  displayed  his 
courage  and  ability  on  many  occasions  in  the  service 
of  Charles  L ;  on  the  cessation  of  whose  authority  he 
acted  under  the  parliamentary  commissioner^  in  Ire- 
land. When  the  long  was  put  to  death  he  retired 
for  a  while  from  pubUc  life ;  but  being  courted  by 
Cromwell,  he  accepted  a  commission  from  him,  and 
assisted  him  materially  in  reducing  the  Irish  to  sub- 
jection. He  served  lus  new  master  with  seal  and 
fidelity,  and  few  persons  were  more  trusted  or  dis- 
tinguished by  him.  Oliver  beooming  Protector,  made 
Ijord  Brogh^  one  of  his  privy-council  and  a  member 
of  his  House  of  Lords.  In  1656  he  sent  him  to  Soot- 
land,  with  a  oonmiission  to  govern  there  with  abso- 
lute authority  for  one  year;  and  his  conduct  was 
such  as  prov^  satisfactoi^  both  to  the  Soots  and  the 
Protector.  On  Hie  death  of  Cromwell,  becoming 
aware  of  the  approaching  restoration  of  regal  power, 
he  exerted  himself  with  such  dexterity  and  success 
in  promoting  it  as  to  obtain  much  credit  for  his  con- 
duct. Charles  II.  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Orrery,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  justices  for  Ireland.    He  died  October  16, 1679. 

BOYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  running  into  the 
Irish  Channel,  near  which  was  fought  a  celebrated 
battle  between  the  adherents  of  James  II.  and 
William  III.,  in  1690;  the  latter  proved  victorious, 
and  James  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  Continent.  The 
river  rises  in  the  B^  of  Allen,  and  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  60  ndles,  falls  into  the  sea  4  miles  E. 
by  K.  of  Drogheda. 

BOZZARIS,  Maboos,  a  hero  of  the  Greek  war  of 
Independence  against  the  Turks,  was  descended  from 
a  SuUote  family  renowned  for  its  bravery,  and  was 
bom  about  the  end  of  last  century.  After  the  fall 
of  Suli  he  retired  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  from  whence 
he  made  a  vain  attempt  to  deliver  his  native  coun- 
try.  He  then  entered  an  Albanian  regiment  in  the 
French  service,  and  in  1813  became  a  member  of  the 
Hetffiria,  a  society  formed  for  national  regeneration. 
In  1820,  when  the  Turks  were  carrying  on  war 
against  Ali  Pasha^  the  latter  sought  aid  from  the 
exiled  Suliotes,  and  Marcos  Bozzaris  returned  to 
Epirus.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  Independence 
he  at  once  joined  the  Greek  cause,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  much  by  his  patriotism  and  disinterested- 
ness as  by  his  military  skill  and  personal  bravery. 
In  1822  he  took  part  in  the  war  which  was  going  on 
in  Western  Greece,  and  acquired  special  renown  by 
Us  defence  of  Missolonghi.  In  the  summer  of  1823, 
when  he  held  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Greelc 
forces  in  that  port,  he  was  dangerously  wounded  at 
a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Pasha  of  Scutari, 
near  Karpenisi,  and  died  soon  after  at  Missolonghi. 
His  deeds  are  stiU  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  in  many 
popular  songs.  His  brother  Kosta  (Constantine) 
was  also  one  of  the  noblest  characters  connected 
with  the  same  war.  He  died  at  Athens  Nov.  IS, 
1853,  as  general  and  senator.     See  Greeck. 

BOZZOLO,  a  fortified  town  in  Italy,  Lombardv, 
province  of  Cremona,  and  16  miles  w.8.w.  MantQA» 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Oglio,  ^lith  old  fortifica^ 
tions,  some  silk  looms,  and  an  annual  fair.  Pop. 
4049. 

BRA,  a  town  in  Italy,  Piedmont,  province  of 
Cuneo,  9  miles  w.s.w.  Alba.  It  has  three  parish 
churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Church  of 
Santa  Chiara,  built  in  1742  by  Yettone.  The  town 
has  a  good  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  wine,  and  silk,  whioli 
last  is  held  in  high  repute.    Pop.  9125. 
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BKABANC^ONNE,  the  national  song  of  the  Bel- 
gians during  the  revolution  of  1830,  compoaed  by 
Jeuneval,  at  that  time  an  actor  at  the  theatre  of 
BrusBels,  and  set  to  musie  by  Campenhout.  Every 
verse  of  the  song  ends  with  the  refrain: 

'La  mitraille  a  bris^  rorange 
8nr  rarbre  da  la  liberty.' 

BRABANT  is  the  central  district  of  the  lowlands 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  extending  over  an  area  of 
4337  square  miles,  from  the  left  banks  of  the  Waal 
to  the  sources  of  tJie  Dyle,  and  from  the  Meuse  and 
the  plains  of  Limbuig  to  the  lower  Scheldt.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  formed  a  separate  independent  duchy, 
called  Lower  Lorraine.  It  is  divided  at  present 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  into 
three  provinces: — 1st,  Dutch  or  North  Brabant,  with 
an  area  of  1977  square  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  429,000 ; 
2d,  the  Belgian  province  of  Antwerp,  with  an  area 
of  1095  square  nules,  and  a  pop.  of  492,482 ;  and  3d, 
the  Belgian  province  of  South  Brabant,  with  an  area 
of  1276  square  miles,  and  a  uniformly  dense  pop.  of 
879,814.  The  country  is  comprehended  in  a  plain, 
gently  sloping  to  the  N.W.,  which  is  occupied  in  the 
N.  by  heathy  and  marshy  tracts,  and  in  the  a.  passes 
into  the  gentle  rising  ground  which  forms  the  first 
ascent  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  It  is  copiously 
watered  by  the  Meuse  in  the  N.  and  the  Scheldt  in 
the  s.,  in  the  former  of  which  the  internal  transit  is 
furthered  by  means  of  canals,  among  others  the  South 
William  and  the  Breda  Canals,  and  in  the  latter  by 
railways,  which  have  their  point  of  union  at  Mech- 
lin. Under  the  influence  of  a  northerly,  indeed,  and 
moist,  but  in  general  healthy  and  mild  climate,  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soil  renders  agriculture  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  the  principal  and  most  profitable 
employment  of  the  inhabitants.  With  this  is  asso- 
ciated the  general  diffusion  of  an  active  industry, 
which  supports  an  extensive  trade,  consisting  chiefly 
of  lace,  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  goods. 

Through  Csesar's  campaigns  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Brabant  as  a 
mixed  race  of  Grermans  and  Celts.  The  Menapians, 
particularly,  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  made,  as  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  among  the  various  tribes, 
a  gallant,  though  ultimately  ineffectual  resistance  to 
the  Roman  arms,  by  whose  conquests  this  portion  of 
Lower  Germany  was  incorporated  with  the  province 
of  Gallia  Belgica.  In  the  fifth  century  the  Franks 
gained  possession  of  Brabant,  which  in  the  sixth 
was,  at  the  partition  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  assigned 
to  the  primitive  ooimtry  of  Austrasia ;  in  the  ninth 
century  it  was  united  to  Lorraine ;  and  on  the  di- 
vision of  the  latter,  in  870,  became  the  property  of 
France,  from  which,  however,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth  century,  it  was  transferred  by  Henry  I. 
again  to  Lorraine ;  in  959  to  Lower  Lorraine,  and 
thus  to  Germany.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  separated  from  Lorraine,  on  Duke 
(>tho,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Fat,  who  had  been  in- 
vested by  the  Emperor  Otho  with  Ijower  Lorraine, 
dying  childless  in  1005.  After  this  several  Counts 
of  Ardennes  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  possessed  it 
till  1076 ;  the  Emperor  Henry  Y.  mortgaged  it  to 
Grodfrey  the  Bearded,  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of 
Lonvain  and  Brussels,  whose  house  reigned  over 
Brabant  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
As  early  as  1190  we  find  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, in  which  the  former  title  of  Duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine  or  Lothier  was  gradually  absorbed.  Under 
the  government  of  its  own  dukes  Brabant  gained 
rapidly  in  power  and  independence,  but  was  engaged 
in  numerous  contests  with  its  neighbours,  and 
shifted  much  in  its  leanings  between  Germany  and 


France.  Of  the  six  dukes  of  Brabant,  Henry  I.  11. 
and  III.  and  John  I.  II.  and  III.  are  more  especially 
to  be  mentioned,  John  I.,  who,  by  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Woringen  (1288),  united  Limburg  to  Bra- 
bant, and  is  also  renowned  in  Germany  as  a  minne- 
singer or  troubadour,  and  John  III.,  who,  in  1349,  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  the  important 
privilege  of  a  free  judicature,  imder  the  name  of  the 
Brabantine  Grolden  Bull,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  subjects  ceased  to  be  amenable  to  any  foreign 
jurisdiction.  With  John  III.  the  heirs  male  of  t£e 
family  of  the  Coimts  of  Louvain  became  extinct  in 
1355,  and,  by  the  bequest  of  his  daughter  Joanna, 
who  reigned  till  1406,  and  married  Wenceslaus  of 
Luxemburg,  Brabant  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  in  the  first  instance  to 
Antony  of  Burgundy,  Joanna's  grand-nephew,  and 
second  son  of  Philip  the  Bold.  On  Antony's  death 
at  Uie  battle  of  Aginoourt,  in  1415,  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors, his  son  John  IV.  and  his  brother  Philip, 
count  of  Si  Pol,  dying  childless  respectively  in  1427 
and  1430,  Brabimt,  as  the  inheritance  of  Philip  the 
Grood,  became  formally  incorporated  with  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  In  this  state, 
however,  it  did  not  long  continue,  and,  by  the  marriage 
of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
was  trtmsf erred  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  from  whom  it 
afterwards  passed  to  his  son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
The  persecuting  edict  of  the  latter,  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva's  cruelties,  excited  a  revolt  in  Brabant,  but  it 
was  only  the  northern  portion  (Hertogenboech)  which 
succeeded  in  asserting  its  independence,  and  in  1648 
was  incorporated  with  the  United  Provinces  under 
the  name  of  the  Generality  Territory,  whilst  South 
Brabant  remained  till  1714  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish- Aus- 
trian line  in  the  latter  year,  Brabant,  with  the  other 
southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  reverted  to 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  which,  however,  was 
unable  long  to  retain  it  in  peace.  On  a  violent  con- 
test breaking  out  under  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  as  to 
the  explanation  of  the  provincial  privil^es  which 
Brabant  possessed  under  the  Joyeuse  En^^^  (which 
see),  and  the  consequent  dismissal  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  states  of  Brabimt  and  Limburg,  the  Brabantines 
assembled  of  their  own  authority,  and  boldly  pro- 
nounced the  separation  of  Brabant  from  the  supre- 
macy of  the  house  of  Austria.  Leopold  II.  settled 
the  dispute  after  Joseph's  death  by  granting  their 
ancient  privileges  to  the  people  of  Brabant.  The 
remainder  of  the  history  of  Brabant  will  be  found 
under  Beloiuk. 

BRACCIO  DA  MONTONE,  Ai^drea,  a  cele- 
brated Italian  captain,  bom  at  Perugia,  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  Fortebracci,  in  1368,  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  began,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  to  serve  with  fifteen  knights  under  the 
orders  of  the  Count  of  Montefeltro.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  Ladislas,  king  of  Naples,  under 
the  promise  that  he,  if  successful,  would  make  him 
master  of  Perugia ;  but  when  the  Perugians,  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  keep  out  Bracdo,  offered  to 
open  their  gates  to  Ladislas  if  he  would  retain  it  for 
himself,  he  made  no  scruple  of  accepting  the  offer 
and  breaking  faith  with  Braccio,  who  had  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  that  all  the  efforts  which  he  had 
made  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  Perugia  had  only 
had  the  effect  of  more  effectually  excluding  him 
from  it.  Braccio  next  entered  the  service  of  Flor- 
ence, and  revenged  himself  on  Ladislas  by  stopping 
his  progress  while  in  the  full  career  of  victory.  He 
afterwards  attached  himself  to  Pope  John  XXIIL, 
who,  on  repairing  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  where 
he  was  deposed,  intrusted  Braccio  with  the  defence 
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of  Bologna.  Ladislas  being  now  dead,  and  the 
church  without  a  head,  Braccio,  at  the  head  of  a  bold 
and  numerous  body  of  troops  bound  to  no  other 
master,  saw  that  the  moment  for  which  he  had  long 
watched  and  toiled  had  arriyed ;  and  allowing  the 
Bolognese  to  redeem  their  liberty  by  the  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money,  suddenly,  in  1416,  pounced  on  the 
territory  of  Perugia.  The  Perugians  vainly  endeav- 
oured to  resist,  and  saw  themselves  compelled  to 
receive  Bracdo  as  their  lord.  His  rule,  though  firm 
and  occasionally  severe,  was  much  milder  than  might 
have  been  anticipated;  and  by  the  numerous  im- 
provements whidi  he  introduced,  he  soon  showed 
that  his  wisdom  as  a  statesman  was  not  less  than  his 
ability  as  a  captain.  Bracdo  having  now  gained  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  might  have  ended  his  days  in 
tranquillity ;  but  listening  only  to  the  promptings  of 
ambition,  he  attempted  the  conquest  of  Bome,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Sforza,  who  had  long 
been  his  rival,  and  was  then,  from  his  talents  and 
experience,  the  only  leader  fit  to  cope  with  him. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  new  pope,  Martin  V., 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  him,  and  Bracdo, 
having  not  only  been  defeated  but  severely  wounded, 
took  the  disgrace  so  seriously  to  heart  that  he  would 
neither  take  food  nor  allow  his  wounds  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  died  in  1424. 

BRACELET,  a  kind  of  ornament  usually  worn  on 
the  wrist^  the  use  of  which  extends  from  the  most 
andent  thnes  down  to  the  present,  and  belongs  to  all 
countries,  dvilized  as  well  as  undvilized.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Low  Latin  brachiaUj  which  is  it- 
self derived  fmm  &rarAtum,  the  Latin  word  for  the 
arm.  Bracelets  were  in  use  in  Egypt  at  a  veiy  re- 
mote period.  They  were  of  different  colours,  which 
were  painted  on  them  in  enamel  in  very  bright  as 
well  as  very  delicate  shades.  They  were  also  &en  as 
now  frequently  made  of  gold,  enchased  with  various 
lands  of  predous  stones.  Several  of  these  bracelets 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  period  earlier  by  several 
centuries  than  the  most  andent  Greek  monuments. 
They  were  not  always  worn,  as  with  us,  on  the  wrist, 
but  frequently  on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  The 
andent  Modes  and  Persians  were  well  known  to  be 
extremely  fond  of  this  method  of  adorning  themselves : 
and  in  the  Bible  the  bracelet  is  f  requentiy  mentioned 
as  an  ornament  in  use  among  the  Jews,  both  men 
and  women.  Among  the  andent  Greeks,  in  histori- 
cal times,  bracelets  do  not  appear  to  have  been  worn 
by  the  men;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  worn 
by  the  Greek  ladies,  made  of  every  variety  of  ma- 
terial, and  in  every  possible  form.  A  preference  was 
generally  given  to  the  spiral  form,  and  a  bracelet  of 
this  kind  is  described  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad.  Very 
frequently  tiie  spiral  bracelets  were  made  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  snakes,  which  went  round  the  arm 
twice  or  thrice,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  times. 
Among  the  andent  Italian  tribes  bracelets  were  also 
an  ornament  of  the  men.  The  Sabines  often  wore 
very  heavy  ones  on  ^e  left  arm.  Among  the  Romans 
it  was  a  frequent  practice  for  a  general  to  bestow 
bracelets  on  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  valour.  Roman  ladies  of  high  rank 
frequency  wore  them  both  on  the  wrist  and  on  the 
upper  arm.  The  Arabs  and  the  orientals  generally 
use  them,  chiefly  as  an  ornament  for  women.  Among 
the  andent  heathen  Germanic  tribes  they  formed  the 
chief  and  almost  only  ornament,  as  is  shown  by  their 
being  so  often  found  in  old  graves.  The  men  seem 
to  have  used  them  even  more  than  the  women,  for 
bracelets  have  been  found  in  dozens  on  the  arms  of 
the  former.  Presents  of  bracelets  were  indeed  the 
l)e8t  means  that  an  andent  Grerman  chief  could  adopt 
in  order  to  attach  his  followers  to  himself.  Poets  and 
minstrels  were  also  often  rewarded  in  the  same  way. 


The  spiral  was  the  favourite  f onn  with  the  ande&t 
Grermans  as  with  the  andent  Greeks.  During  the 
sixteenth  century  veiy  massive  bracelets  were  some- 
timps  worn,  which  were  at  the  same  tune  very  richly 
ornamented,  and  often  several  indies  in  breadth. 

BRACHIOPODA,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of 
Mollusca,  subdivided  into  numerous  families.  Their 
shell  is  bivalve,  and  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the 
Lamellibranchiata;  but  they  are  chiefly  diaracter- 
ized  by  having  an  always  open  mantle,  with  two 
lobes,  around  iSie  internal  face  of  eadi  of  whidi  the 
gills  are  arranged  in  small  lamins,  and  in  having, 
instead  of  feet,  two  very  singular,  elongated,  dliated, 
and  fleshy  arms,  provided  with  nimieroas  filaments, 
whidi  when  used  are  stretdied  out  beyond  the  aheU, 
but  when  at  rest  are  rolled  up  qnnlly  within  it 
They  have  no  proper  power  of  locomotion,  and  remain 
fixed  to  submarine  bodies.  They  are  widely  diffused, 
and  in  the  fossil  state  are  interesting  to  tiie  geologist 
by  enabling  him  to  identify  certain  strata. 

BRACHYPODIUM,  a  genus  of  grasses  bdongmg 
to  the  division  with  many  •flowered  spikelets,  and  the 
glumes  shorter  than  the  lowest  floret.  The  most 
oommon  spedes  is  B.  tplvaUeum  (wood  fescne-graas), 
called  also  Bromui  tyhatieut  and  Futuea  Miflmtiea. 
It  is  a  hairy,  upright,  perennial  grass,  with  fibrous 
roots ;  grows  about  2  feet  high,  is  not  uncommon  in 
woods,  where  it  may  be  sown  as  cover  for  game,  bat 
has  little  economioid  value.  Its  herbage  is  very 
coarse,  and  ia  generally  refused  by  stock. 

BRACT,  a  leaf,  from  tiie  axil  of  which  a  flower  or 
flower-stalk  proceeds,  and  thus  dirtinguished  from  the 
ordinary  leaf,  from  the  axil  of  which  the  leaf -bod 
proceeds.  Bracts  may  thus  be  entirely  similar  to  the 
ordinary  leaves  of  a  plant,  and  in  that  case  they  are 
called  leafy  bracts;  but  very  commonly  they  are 
somewhat  changed  in  form,  and  although  they  may 
be  sometimes  divided,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
entire,  even  when  the  ordmary  leaves  are  divided. 
In  some  cases  they  are  so  mudi  changed  in  foimas  to 
be  mere  scales  or  threads,  and  sometimes  they  are 
not  developed  at  all,  in  which  case  the  inflorescence 
is  said  to  be  ebraoteated.  Owing  to  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  bract  appears,  it  may  in  some 
plants  be  confounded  with  tiie  calyx,  in  others  with 
the  corolla.  When  the  flowers  of  a  plant  are  sessile, 
the  bracts  are  often  lulled  dosely  to  tiie  calyx,  and 
are  thus  apt  to  be  confounded  witii  it;  and  when  the 
bracts  are  coloured,  they  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
parts  of  the  corolla.  When  ue  infloresoenoe  of  » 
plant  is  brandling,  subordinate  flower^stalks  proceed- 
ing from  one  main  flower-stalk,  bracts  are  often  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  former,  and  these  are  called  bono- 
teoles. 

BRACTEATES,  thin  coins  of  gold  or  sOver,  with 
irregular  figures  on  them,  stamped  upon  one  surface 
only,  so  that  the  impression  appears  raised  on  one 
side  while  the  other  appears  hoUow.  They  were 
largely  circulated  imder  (Hho  I.,  emperor  of  Gmaanj, 
and  derive  thefr  name  from  6racfaa,  signifying  leaf 
of  gold  or  other  metal.  They  are  of  importance  as 
illustrating  history. — Bracteated  coins,  or  hraeUati 
nuffimt,  a  term  used  to  signify  coins  or  medals  covered 
over  with  a  thin  plate  of  sonie  richer  metaL  They 
are  usually  made  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass,  plated  over 
and  edged  with  gold  or  silver  leaf.  Some  of  tiiem 
are  to  be  found  even  among  the  truly  andent  ooins. 
The  French  call  them  fourreea. 

BKACTON,  Hbkrt  dk,  one  of  the  earliest  writer* 
on  English  law,  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  oentury. 
He  studied  dvil  and  canon  law  at  Oxford,  and,  about 
the  year  1244,  Henry  III.  made  him  one  of  his  judcpefli 
itinerant  Some  writers  say  that  he  was  afterwartiB 
chief -justice  of  England ;  but  lus  fame  at  present 
derived  from  his  legal  treatise  entitled,  D^ 
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et  ConsaetadmibuB  Anglis,  which  wba  first  printed 
in  1569  (folio),  but  of  which  a  more  correct  edition 
was  pabliahed  in  1640  (4to). 

BBADDOCK,  Edward,  major-general  and  com- 
mander of  the  BritiHh  army  in  the  expedition  agaimit 
the  French  on  the  river  Ohio,  in  1765,  arrived  in 
Viiginia  in  Febnxary  of  that  year,  and  in  the  spring 
marched  i^ainat  Fort  da  Quesne,  now  Pittsburg. 
He  reached  the  Monongahela  July  8,  and  next  day 
moved  forward  to  invest  the  fort.  Disregarding, 
however,  the  cautian  of  his  provincial  officers,  who 
warned  him  of  the  danger  of  suxpiise  in  an  Lidian 
war,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  by  which  he  lost 
nearly  one-half  of  his  troops  and  received  himself  a 
mortal  wound.  The  army  was  obliged  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  of  40  miles  to  the  camp  of  Ckdonel 
Dunbar,  where  Braddock  expired. 

BBADFOKD,  a  town  in  the  West  Hiding  of  York- 
shire, 29  miles  KJE.  of  Manchester,  with  a  pop.  in 
1871  of  145,827.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
junction  of  three  extensive  valleys,  and  consists  of  an 
ancient  and  a  more  modem  portion,  the  latter  with 
spacious,  well-built  streets.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  freestone.  The  extent  and  importance  of  the  town 
haVe  greatly  increased  of  late  years  in  consequence 
of  the  extraordinarily  rapid  development  of  the 
worsted  yam  and  stuff  trade,  of  whidi  it  is  the 
centre.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  its 
affairs  are  now  managed  by  a  mayor,  14  aldermen,  and 
42  councillorB.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to 
Parliament.  The  appeanmee  of  the  town  has  been 
almost  completely  changed  rinoe  1861.  Formerly 
the  streets  in  the  older  part  were  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  extremely  inoonvement.  Under  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  two  special  acts  of  Parliament,  and  at  an 
expenditure  of  nearly  £150,000,  the  corporation  have 
effected  most  extensive  street  improvements,  widen- 
ing the  principal  thoroughfares,  improving  the  gradi- 
ents, and  opening  up  new  streets,  which  were  greatly 
needed.  A  fine  and  spacious  covered  market  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £20,000.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  court-house,  erected  in  1834; 
St.  Greoige's  HaU,  a  splendid  building  in  the  Grecian 
style,  erected  in  1851,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
about  5000  persons;  the  new  exchange,  a  temperance 
hall,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  There  are  seventy 
churches  and  chapels  of  all  denominations.  There 
are  also  a  laige  number  of  schools,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  free  grammar-school,  endowed  by 
Charles  II.,  and  the  Idgfa-schooL  Within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  borough  is  Airedale  College,  for  training 
yoimg  men  for  the  ministry  among  the  Indepmdents. 
The  Baptists  have  a  similar  institution  at  Bawdoi^ 
a  few  miles  distant.  Among  the  charitable  institu- 
tions may  be  noticed  the  infirmary,  with  which  is 
connected  a  dispensary;  the  eye  and  ear  hospital,  an 
institution  for  the  blmd,  and  the  almshouses  of  the 
Tradesmen's  Home  Benevolent  Society.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  is  Peel  Park,  of  about  60  acres  in 
extent,  and  very  tastefully  laid  out.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  worsted  yam  and  stuff  trade  is  the 
principal  industry  of  the  town,  but  there  are  also 
manufactures  of  alpaca  stuffs,  silk  and  velvet,  mixed 
cotton  and  silk  goods;  and  there  are  a  few  cotton 
factories.  The  Midland,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  Great  Northern  Railways  afford  the  utmost  facil- 
ities for  oommimication  with  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. 

BRADFORD,  Great,  an  ancient  market  town, 
England,  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  The  town  is  beau- 
tifidly  situated  28  miles  N.w.  of  Salisbury,  on  a  de- 
clivity, banks  of  the  Jjo^^ee  Avon,  here  crossed  by 
two  bridges — ^a  very  old  one  of  nine  arches  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  a  modern  one  of  four.  The 
town  consists  of  three  regular  streets,  containing  many 


handsome  and  some  elegant  houses.  Woollen  doth 
is  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  place,  particularly 
that  composed  of  fine  Spanish  and  Saxony  wool,  for 
the  dyeing  of  which  the  water  of  the  river  is  highly 
favourable.  Bradford  was  of  some  note  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  St  Dunstan  having  been  elected  Bishop 
of  Worcester  at  a  synod  held  in  it.    Pop.  4871. 

BRADFORD,  John,  bom  at  Manchester  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  obtained  a 
situation  in  the  conmussariat,  and  having  been  guilty 
of  some  defalcation,  known  only  to  himself,  was  so 
impressed  by  a  sermon  of  Latimer  on  restitution,  that 
he  determined  not  only  to  sell  everything  he  had  in 
order  to  make  up  the  defalcation,  but  to  renounce  an 
employment  which  exposed  him  to  dangerous  tempta- 
tions. He  afterwardB  studied  theology  under  Lati- 
mer, and  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  1^  modesty,  notwith- 
standing the  urgency  of  his  friends,  and  among  others 
the  celebrated  Martin  Bucer,  would  not  allow  him 
for  a  long  time  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  clexgy- 
man;  but  at  last,  in  1550,  his  scruples  were  overcome, 
and  on  taking  orders  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  so  much  seal  and  success  that  he  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  In  1552  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  That  amiable 
prinoe  died  in  the  following  year,  and  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  the  blM>dy  Mary,  Bradford  at 
once  became  a  marked  man.  On  some  shallow  pre- 
text he  was  confined  to  the  Tower,  brought  to  trial, 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
knowing  his  popularity,  would  fain  have  gained  hii& 
over  to  their  side,  but  he  remained  inflexible.  His 
life  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to  him  if  he  would 
only  promise  to  refrain  from  preaching,  but  even  this 
he  had  the  manliness  to  refuse,  and  popish  bigotry 
did  its  worst  by  burning  him  at  the  stake  in  Smith- 
field  in  1555.  Two  sermons  and  a  IVeatise  on  Re- 
pentance are  his  best  known  works. 

BRADLEY,  James,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  was 
bom  at  Sherborne,  England,  in  1692.  He  studied 
theology  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders;  but  his  taste 
for  astronomy  soon  led  him  to  change  his  course  of 
life.  His  undo  instructed  him  in  tiie  elements  of 
mathematics,  his  own  industry  did  everything  else, 
and,  in  1721,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  Oadord.  Six  years  afterwards  he  made 
known  his  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light.  But 
although  this  discovery  gave  a  greater  degree  of  ac- 
curacy to  astronomical  observations,  and  although 
the  discrepancies  of  different  observations  were  much 
diminish^  yet  slight  differences  remained,  and  did 
not  escape  his  observation.  He  studied  them  during 
eighteen  years  with  the  ^greatest  perseverance,  and 
finally  discovered  that  they  were  fully  explained  by 
the  supposition  of  an  oscillating  motion  of  the  earth's 
axis,  completed  during  a  revolution  of  the  moon's 
nodes,  that  is,  in  eighteen  years.  He  called  this 
phenomenon  the  nuUUion  of  the  earth's  aau;  and 
published  in  1747  (Philosoph.  Trans.  No.  485)  his 
account  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars, 
with  its  laws,  arising  from  this  phenomenon  of  nuta- 
tion. D' Alembert  afterwards  explained  the  physical 
causes  of  this  phenomenon,  upon  the  principle  of  the 
universal  attraction  of  gravitation.  By  tibese  two 
discoveries  astronomers  wotc,  for  the  first  time, 
enabled  to  make  tables  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  the  necessary  accuracy.  Bradley  had 
already,  in  1726,  explained  the  method  of  obtaining 
the  longitude  by  means  of  the  eclipse  of  Jupiter's 
first  satellite.  In  1741,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Halley, 
he  received  the  office  of  astronomer  royal,  and  re- 
moved to  the  observatory  at  Greenwich.    Here  he 
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spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  entirely  devoted  to 
hiB  aatronomical  studies,  and  left  thirteen  volumes 
folio  of  his  own  observations  in  manuscript.  Of  these, 
the  first  volume  was  published  by  Horesby,  1798. 
The  whole  appeared  under  the  title  of  Astronomical 
Observations  made  at  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich, 
1760-62  (Oxford,  1806,  two  vols.  foUo).  From  this 
rich  mine  have  been  taken  thousands  of  observations 
on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  which,  properly  ar* 
ranged,  have  brought  our  astronomical  tiwles  to  great 
accuracy.  It  was  from  this  that  Mayer  drew  the 
elements  of  his  celebrated  tables  of  the  moon.  In 
addition  to  his  merit  as  a  man  of  science,  Bradley 
was  modest,  benevolent,  humane,  and  generous  in 
private  life.     He  died  in  1762,  aged  seventy. 

BRADSHAW,  John,  president  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  which  tried  and  condemned  Charles  I. 
He  studied  law  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  obtained  much 
chamber  practice  from  the  partisans  of  the  Parliament, 
to  which  he  was  zealously  devoted.  When  the  trial 
of  the  king  was  determined  upon,  the  resolute  char- 
acter of  Bradshaw  pointed  him  out  for  president, 
which  office,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  he  accepted. 
His  deportment  on  the  trial  was  lofty  and  unbend- 
ing,  in  conformity  to  the  theory  which  rendered  the 
unhappy  sovereign  a  criminal,  and  amenable;  and 
everything  was  done,  both  for  and  by  him,  to  give 
weight  and  dignity  to  this  extraordinary  tribimal. 
He  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Cromwell,  when 
the  latter  seized  the  protectorate,  and  was  deprived 
of  the  chief -justiceship  of  Chester.  On  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  was 
elected  president  He  died  in  1669,  and  on  his 
death-bed  asserted  that,  if  the  king  were  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  again,  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
to  it.  He  was  magnificently  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  whence  his  body  was  ejected,  and  hanged  on 
a  gibbet  at  Tyburn,  with  those  of  Oliver  and  Lreton, 
at  the  Restoration. 

BRADY,  Nicolas,  bom  in  1669  at  Bandon,  in 
Ireland,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
afterwards  studied  at  Oxford.  His  father  was  a 
lloyalist  officer,  but  he  adopted  a  different  line  of 
politics,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  zealous  advo- 
cacy of  the  principles  which,  successfully  carried  out, 
expelled  the  Stuarts,  and  effected  the  revolution  of 
16^8.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  rewarded  his  zeal  by 
giving  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  other  appoint- 
ments; among  others  the  rectory  of  the  church  of 
St.  Cree,  London,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  an 
income  which  might,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  suf- 
ficed for  his  wants,  as  he  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease it  by  keeping  a  school  at  Richmond  in  Surrey. 
His  largest  work,  a  translation  of  the  ^neid,  has 
passed  into  oblivion,  but  he  has  made  lus  name  a 
kind  of  household  word,  at  least  in  England,  by  exe- 
cuting, in  concert  with  Nathan  Tate,  that  version  of 
the  Psalms  which  is  in  common  use  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.     He  died  in  1726. 

BRAG  A,  a  town  in  Portugal,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Minho,  and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  who 
is  primate  of  Portugal,  is  charmingly  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  between  the  Cavado  and  D'Este,  about 
32  miles  n.n.e.  of  Oporto.  It  is  surroimded  by  walls 
flanked  vnth  towers,  and  defended  by  a  castle.  The 
houses  are  old,  the  streets  broad,  but  not  well  laid 
out.  It  contains  seven  squares,  an  archiepisoopal 
palace,  a  richly  omxunented  Gothic  cathedral  of  the 
thirtoenth  century,  seven  parish  churches,  several 
monasteries,  a  coUe^i^e,  &c.  The  manufactures  are  of 
some  importance,  and  consist  of  hats,  shoes,  ironware, 
jewellery,  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  Besides  weekly 
markets  Braga  has  two  annual  fairs.  Braga  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians. 


It  was  called  Braeara  Awputa  by  the  Romans,  and 
there  still  exist  remains  of  a  Roman  temple,  amphi- 
theatre, and  aqueduct  On  a  hill  1  mile  x.  of  the 
town  stands  the  famous  sanctuary  Bom  Jesus  do 
monte.    Pop.  20,000. 

BRAGANZA,  or  Braoan^a,  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  Tras-os- 
montes.  From  its  dukes  the  present  reigning  family 
of  Pprtugal  are  descended.  The  town  and  suiround- 
ing  district  still  belong  to  the  King  of  Portugal  as 
Duke  of  Braganza.    Pop.  6000.    See  Pobtcoal. 

BRAHAM,  JoHK,  a  celebrated  tenor  singer,  of 
Jewish  extraction,  was  bom  in  London  in  1774,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  vocalist  at  the  age  of 
ten.  On  attaining  manhood  he  proceeded  to  France 
and  Italy  with  the  view  of  improving  himself  in  his 
art,  and  accomplished  this  so  successfully,  that  on  his 
return  he  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  the  first  English 
singer  of  his  day.  He  excelled  mainly  in  national 
songs,  such  as  'The  Bay  of  Biscay,  O,'  and  *The 
Death  of  Nelson,'  and,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  he  continued  to  appear  in  public  He  died  on 
16th  February,  1866.  His  sons,  Charles,  Augustus, 
and  Hamilton,  are  well  known  as  distinguished 
vocalists. 

BRAKE,  Ttcho  de.    See  Ttcho. 

BRAHILOW,  Bbailow,  or  B&aila,  a  town  in 
Walachia,  formerly  a  f ortreiss,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube,  with  16,767  inhabitants.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Sireth  and  the  Danube, 
which  divides  itself  here  into  a  number  of  arms, 
one  of  them  forming  the  harbour  of  the  town.  From 
this  place  much  grain,  raised  in  Walachia,  is  sent 
to  Constantinople.  The  fishery  of  sturgeon  in  the 
Black  Sea,  carried  on  from  Brahilow,  is  consider- 
able. In  the  Turkish  wars  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Brahilow  was  several  times  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Russians.  In  1828  it  had  to 
surrender  to  the  Russians  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
but  in  the  following  year  the  Peace  of  Adrianople 
restored  it  to  the  Turks. 

BRAHMA,  the  first  person  in  the  Triad,  or 
Trimurti,  of  the  Hindoos,  consisting  of  Brahma^  the 
creator,  FiMnu,  the  preserver  or  redeemer,  and  Sim, 
the  destroyer.  He  is  represented  with  four  headu 
and  as  many  arms,  and  the  swan  is  consecrated  to 
him.  His  name  signifies  knowledge  of  the  lawt,  in 
allusion  to  his  creative  power.  He  is  the  god  of  the 
fates,  master  of  life  and  death,  and,  by  some,  has 
been  represented  as  the  supreme  eteziial  power;  but 
he  is  himself  created,  and  is  merely  the  agent  of 
the  Eternal  One.  He  is  believed  to  die,  according 
to  some,  annually,  or,  according  to  others,  after  a 
longer  period,  and  to  rise  again.  His  character  is  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Grecian  Zeus.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  the  Vedas,  and  as  the  law- 
giver and  teacher  of  India.  The  worship  of  Brahma 
is  regarded  as  the  oldest  religious  observance  in 
that  country.  For  a  more  particular  account,  see 
India — Mythology. 

BRAHMANS,  the  first  of  the  four  castes  of  the 
Hindoos.      They    proceeded    from    tlie    mouth   of 
Brahma^  which  is  the  seat  of  wisdom.    They  foim  the 
sacred  or  sacerdotal  caste,  and  its  members  have  main- 
tained a  more  absolute  and  extensive  authority  than 
the  priests  of  any  other  nation.  Their  great  pren^ati  ve 
is  that  of  being  the  sole  depositaries  and  interpreters 
of  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  books.     There  are   seven 
subdivisions  of  the   Brahmans,  which  derive  their 
origin   from  seven   penitents,   personages  of    hi|j^h 
antiquity  and  remarkable  purity,  who  are  said   to 
have  rebuked  the  gods  themselves  for  their  debaucb- 
eries.    The  great  body  of*  the  Brahmans  pay  equal 
veneration  to  the  three  parts  of  the  mysterioiia 
trinity,  but  some  attach  themselves  mors  partioulftrly 
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to  one  penon  of  the  triple  godhead.  Thus  the  Vish- 
nuvites  are  distinguished  by  an  orange-coloured  dress^ 
and  the  mark  called  nama  on  their  foreheads.  The 
devotees  of  Siva  wear  the  Ixngamy  and  are  distin- 
guished  from  the  former  by  their  great  abstemious* 
ness.  A  Brahman  should  pass  through  four  states. 
The  first  begins  at  about  seven,  when  the  duty  of  the 
young  novice,  or  Brahmachari,  consists  in  learning 
to  reiul  and  write,  studying  the  Vedas,  and  becoming 
familiar  with  the  privileges  of  his  caste,  and  all 
matters  of  personal  purity.  Thus  he  is  taught  his 
right  to  ask  alms,  to  be  exempted  from  taxes,  from 
capital  and  even  corporal  punishment.  Earthen 
vessels  belonging  to  Brahmans,  when  used  by  profane 
persons,  or  for  certain  purposes,  must  be  broken. 
Leather  and  skins  of  animals,  and  most  animals  them- 
selves, are  impure,  and  must  not  be  touched  by  them. 
Flesh  and  eggs  ^ey  are  not  allowed  to  eat.  The 
Brahman  is  aJso  taught  to  entertain  a  horror  of  the 
defilement  of  the  soul  by  sin ;  and  rules  for  purifica- 
tion by  ablution,  penances,  and  various  ceremonies, 
are  prescribed.  The  second  state  begins  at  his  mar- 
riage, when  he  is  called  Orihcutha.  Marriage  is 
necessary  to  his  respectability.  Hia  daily  duties 
become  more  numerous,  and  must  be  more  strictly 
performed.  Regular  ablutions,  fasting,  and  many 
minute  observances,  become  requisite.  The  Brah- 
mans, however,  engage  in  secular  employments, 
political,  commercial,  &c.  The  third  state  is  that 
of  the  Vana-PrastfuMf  or  inhabitants  of  the  forest, 
which  is  now,  however,  seldom  reached.  They  were 
honoured  by  kings,  and  respected  even  by  the  gods. 
Ketiring  to  the  forest,  green  herbs,  roots,  and  fruit 
were  their  food :  reading  the  V edas,  bathing  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  and  the  practice  of  the  most 
rigorous  penances  were  prescribed.  *  Let  the  Vana- 
Prastha,'  says  Mimu,  in  the  Institutes,  'slide  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  ground,  or  stand  the  whole 
day  on  tip-toe,  or  continue  rising  and  sitting  down 
alternately ;  in  the  hot  season,  let  him  sit  exposed  to 
five  fires ;  in  the  rain,  let  him  stand  uncovered ;  in 
the  cold  season,  let  him  wear  wet  garments ;  then, 
having  stored  up  his  holy  fires  in  lus  mind,  let  him 
live  without  external  fire,  without  a  shelter,  wholly 
silent,  and  feeding  on  roots  and  fruit.  When  he 
shall  have  thus  become  void  of  fear  and  sorrow,  and 
shaken  off  his  body,  he  rises  to  the  divine  essence.' 
The  fourth  state  is  that  of  a  Sannf/asiy  in  which  new 
and  severer  penances  are  to  be  performed.  Suppress- 
ing the  breath,  standing  on  the  head,  and  other  such 
ceremonies  are  performed,  till  the  devout  patient 
rises  to  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature.  The 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  a  Brahman  are  main- 
tained, in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  by  the  most 
severe  penalties.  The  murder  of  one  of  the  order, 
robbing  him,  &a,  are  inexpiable  sins :  the  killing  of 
his  cow  can  only  be  expiated  by  a  painful  penance. 
To  some  travellers  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
Brahmans  respectable  for  knowledge  and  virtue  is 
very  small ;  that  the  great  body  of  uiem  are  devoted 
to  ambition,  intrigue,  and  voluptuousness,  and  that 
their  character  is  disgraced  by  avarice,  meanness,  and 
cruelty.  Their  charity  extends  only  to  those  of  their 
own  caste.  The  objects  of  their  worship,  besides 
their  innumerable  gods,  are  almost  every  species 
of  MiJTnala,  and  a  variety  of  malignant  demons.  The 
transmigration  of  souls  is  one  of  their  essential  doc- 
trines, and  they  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  hell. 
Some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Brahmanical  worship 
are  horrible:  some  are  more  licentious  than  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus.  The  sacrifices  commonly  consist  of 
vegetables,  but  ftnimi>.lw  are  sometimes  sacrificed. 
See  India — Mythology. 

BRAHMAPOOTIIA,    or    improperly    Burrah- 
FOOTER,  is  the  largest  river  in  India.    Its  sources, 


not  yet  explored,  seem  to  be  situated  near  Lake 
Manasarovara,  in  Thibet,  near  those  of  the  Indus. 
In  Thibet  it  is  called  the  Sanpoo,  flows  by  Lassa,  the 
residence  of  the  Grand  Lama,  and,  after  being  lost 
to  European  knowledge,  reappears  in  Assam.  In 
its  rise  and  fall,  its  periods  coincide  nearly  with  those 
of  the  Ganges.  Its  navigation  is  rendered  difficult 
by  shifting  sand-banks,  and  trunks  of  trees  sticking 
in  its  bed.  After  entering  Bengal  it  joins  the  Ganges 
at  Lucldpoor,  where  the  united  rivers  form  a  wide 
gulf,  communicating  with  the  Sea  of  Bengal.  The 
course  of  the  Brahmapootra  is  estimated  at  about 
1800  miles.  Eising  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
mountains,  and  separating  to  a  distance  of  1200  miles, 
the  Brahmapootra  and  the  Ganges  are  destined  to 
mingle  their  waters  again  in  the  same  channel 

BRAID  WOOD,  Thomas.    See  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

BRAILA.    See  Brahilow. 

BRAILS,  certain  ropes  passing  through  pulleys 
on  the  mizzen-mast  (see  Ship),  and  afterwards  fast- 
ened in  different  places,  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
sail,  in  order  to  draw  it  up  to  the  mast,  as  occasion 
requires.  Brails  is  likewise  a  name  given  to  all  the 
ropes  employed  to  haul  up  the  bottoms,  lower  comers, 
and  skirts  of  the  great  sails  in  general.  The  opera- 
tion of  drawing  them  together  \b  called  hrailing  them 
up,  or  hauling  them  up  to  the  hraUt. 

BRAIN.  The  brain  is  a  soft  substance,  partly 
reddish-gray,  and  partly  whitish,  situated  in  the 
skull,  penetrated  by  numerous  veins,  and  invested  by 
sevezal  membranes.  Democritus  and  Anaxagoras 
dissected  this  organ  almost  3000  years  ago.  Haller, 
Vicq  d'Azir,  and  other  anatomists  in  modem  times, 
have  also  dissected  and  investigated  it  without  ex- 
hausting the  subject.  Between  the  skull  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  three  membranes  are  found. 
The  outer  one  is  called  the  dura  mater.  This  is 
strong,  dense,  and  elastic.  It  invests  and  supports 
the  brain.  The  next  which  occurs  is  the  tunica  arach- 
noidea.  This  is  of  a  pale  white  colour,  yet  in  some 
degree  transparent^  very  thin,  and  in  a  healthy  state 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  vessels.  The  membrane 
below  this  is  called  the  pia  mater.  It  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  the  brain.  It  is  very  vascular,  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  blood  which  the  brain  receives 
is  spread  out  upon  its  surface  in  minute  vessels.  The 
brain  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  connected  by 
delicate  veins  and  fibres.  The  large  portion,  the 
cerebrum^  occupies,  in  man,  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  and  is  seven  or  eight  times  huger  than  the 
other,  the  eereheUum^  lying  behind  and  below  it.  It 
rests  on  the  bones  which  form  the  cavities  of  the  eyes, 
the  bottom  of  the  skull  and  the  tentorium,  and  pro- 
jects behind  over  the  cerebellum.  On  the  whole  ex- 
terior of  the  cerebrum  there  are  convolutions,  resem- 
bling the  windings  of  the  small  intestines.  The 
external  reddish  substance  of  the  brain  is  soft  and 
vascular,  and  is  called  the  cortical  substance;  the  in- 
ternal is  white,  and  is  called  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain.  This  medulla  consists  of  fibres,  whieh 
are  very  different  in  different  parts.  The  cerebellum 
lies  below  the  cerebrum,  in  a  peculiar  cavity  of  the 
skull.  By  examining  the  surface  it  is  seen  to  be 
divided  into  a  right  and  left  lobe,  by  the  spinal  mar- 
row lying  between,  but  connected  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  Like  the  cerebrum,  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
vascular  membrane,  reddish-gray  on  the  outside,  and 
composed  of  a  medullary  substance  within.  In  pro- 
portion  to  its  size,  also,  it  has  a  more  extensive  surface, 
and  more  of  the  vascular  membrane  than  the  cere- 
brum. In  a  horizontal  section  of  it,  we  find  parallel 
curved  portions  of  the  cortical  and  the  medullary 
substances  alternating  with  each  other.  Between 
the  cortical  and  the  medullary  substance  there  is 
always  found,  in  the  odrebeUum,  a  third  intennediate 
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yellow  substance.  All  the  medulla  of  the  cerebellum 
is  also  united  in  the  middle  by  a  thick  cord.  Expe- 
rience teaches  tiiat,  in  the  structure  of  the  bnun, 
irregularities  are  far  more  uncommon  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  human  body.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  every  part  of  the  brain  is  exactly  svmmet- 
rical  with  the  part  opposita  Even  those  which  lie 
in  the  middle,  and  are  i^parently  single  (the  spinal 
marrow,  for  instance),  consist^  in  fact,  of  two  sym- 
metrical portions.  Twelve  pairs  of  nerves  proceed 
from  the  brain,  including  the  nerves  for  the  organs 
of  smell»  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  taste,  also  those 
for  the  sldn  and  muscles  of  the  face,  those  for  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  for  the  larynx.  The  chemi- 
cal constituents  of  the  brain  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  dass  includes  water  and  the 
salts,  chloride  and  carbonate  of  soda  and  of  potash, 
and  phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime.  The  second 
class  includes  cholesterine,  oleine,  and  other  principles 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
To  the  third  dass  belongs,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
ascertained,  only  the  cerebral  albumen.  When  com- 
pared with  the  brain  of  other  animals,  the  human 
brain  presents  striking  differences.  Even  the  brain 
of  the  higher  classes  of  the  inferior  vertebrate  ani- 
mals differs  from  that  of  man,  especially  in  the 
degree  of  development,  while  among  the  lower  grades 
there  is  sometimes,  properly  speaking,  no  brain  at  all, 
but  only  nerve  gangUa,  wMch  correspond  to  the 
brain.  In  size,  a&o,  the  brain  of  the  lower  animals, 
although  sometimes  (as  in  the  elephant)  actually 
greater,  is  always  much  less  when  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  whole  body,  and  it  is  found  that  the  size 
of  the  brain  proportionally  to  the  size  of  the  body  is 
a  direct  measure  of  the  intelligence  of  different  ani- 
mals. In  man  the  brain  weighs  from  2  to  3  lbs.,  or 
about  ii^th  of  the  weight  of  the  body;  in  the  dog  the 
average  weight  is  about  y^iifth  of  the  animal;  in  the 
horse  TSir^^y  '^^  ^  ^®  sheep  rhr^  Another  dif- 
ference between  the  brain  of  man  and  that  of  other 
vertebrate  animals  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  front  part 
comes  much  further  forward  than  it  does  in  man. 
The  brain  attains  its  highest  degree  of  development 
earlier  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  old  age 
it  loses  both  in  bulk  and  in  weight.  As  to  its  func- 
tion, the  brain  is,  generally  speaking,  the  natural 
representative  of  the  mind.  All  the  intellectual 
faculties — thinking,  volition,  Bensation--can  be  put  in 
activity  only  by  means  of  the  organization  of  the 
brain.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  function  of 
the  separate  parts  of  the  brain.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  earliest  down  to  the  latest  periods,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  find  the  seat  of  the  mind  in  separate 
parts  of  the  brain,  and  different  parts  have  been 
arbitrarily  fixed  upon  by  different  individuals.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  separate 
functions  belong  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain;  but 
all  that  has  as  yet  been  made  out  with  regard  to  this 
is,  that  the  parts  of  the  brain  lying  in  front  have 
functions  connected  with  the  intellectual  part  of  man's 
nature;  while  the  parts  lying  nearer  the  back  of  the 
head  belong  more  to  our  merely  animal  or  organic 
nature.     See  Phbbnoloot. 

As  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system  the 
brain  is  sympathetically  affected  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  acute  disease.  The  feeling  of  pain  itself  can  arise 
only  through  the  brain,  and  in  cases  of  painless 
disease,  when  the  parts  attacked  are  furnished  with 
nerves,  the  brain  is  nearly  always  affected  and  pre- 
vented from  perfectly  periorming  its  functions,  unless 
the  affection  is  overcome  by  an  exercise  of  wiU. 
Even  delirium  is  in  most  cases  only  the  consequence 
of  other  diseases.  Among  the  diseases  of  the  brain, 
prui>erly  so  called,  are  those  caiies  in  which  disturb- 
ances take  place  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 


brain,  and  also  those  in  which  the  functions  of  the 
brain  are  seen  to  be  disordered,  although  it  may  be 
impossible  to  point  out  any  anatomical  diaturbance 
as  the  cause  of  this  disorder  of  the  functions.  To  the 
latter  belong  hypochondria,  melancholia^  mania^  and 
other  mental  diseases.  Epilepsy,  hysteria,  St  Vitus' 
dance,  catalepsy,  tetanus,  hydrophobia^  ftc.,  may  also 
be  referred  to  the  same  daw.  To  the  other  dass  of 
diiwMioH^  those  in  which  its  anatomical  structure  is 
disturbed,  belong  all  cases  of  poverty  or  plethora  of 
blood  in  the  brauL  With  regard  to  these  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  both  these  causes,  although  opposite 
in  themsdves,  may  produce  the  same  symptoms,  gid- 
diness, headaiohe,  &o.  Inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  profuse  perspira- 
tion, is  a  f onn  of  brain  disease  wUch  is  espeoally 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  pressure  it  causes  on  the 
brain  itself.  This  disease  (meningitis)  sddom  occurs 
without  the  substance  of  the  brain  also  being  affected, 
in  which  case  what  is  called  phrenitis,  or  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  ensues.  Softening  of  the 
brain  is  sometimes  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  and  in  this  case  there  is  always  a  diminu- 
tion of  mental  vigour  as  well  as  a  loss  of  power  over 
the  body.  Chronic  inflammation  is  also  apt  to  lead 
to  the  formation  of  abscesses  on  the  brain,  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  pus.  Defective  nourishment  of 
the  brain  is  comparativdy  rare,  and  is  usually  the 
accompaniment  of  hydrocephalus  from  birth,  being 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  

BBAINE-LE-COMTE,  a  small  and  andent  town 
in  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  34  miles  8.8.W. 
Brussels ;  containing  a  handsome  church,  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  large  well-built  chfiteau. 
The  Southern  Railway  branches  off  from  this  town, 
on  the  w.  side  to  Mons  and  Qui^vrain,  E.  to  Namur  and 
Gharleroi  Amongst  its  public  works  are  breweries, 
wire-works,  dyeworks,  oil,  cotton,  and  com  mills. 
At  one  time  it  manufactiued  and  dealt  extensively 
in  tin  wares,  but  this  branch  of  trade  is  almost  if  not 
entirely  extinct    Fop.  6464. 

BRAINERD,  David,  the  celebrated  missionary, 
was  bom  in  April,  1718,  at  Haddam,  Connecticut. 
In  the  spring  of  1742  he  began  the  sthdy  of  divinity, 
and  at  tiie  end  of  July  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  for 
which  a  thorough  examination  had  shown  him  quali- 
fied.   He  had  for  some  time  entertained  a  strong 
desire  of  preaching  the  gospel  among  the  heathens, 
which  was  gratified  by  an  appointment  as  missionary 
to  the  Indians  from  the  Sodety  for  Propagating  Chiia- 
tian  Knowledge.    In  1744  he  was  ordained  by  a 
presbytery  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  took  up  his 
habitation  near  the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  resided  for  a  year,  during  the 
course  of  which  he  made  two  visits  to  the  Indians  on 
the  Susquehannah  Biver.    His  exertions,  however, 
were  attended  with  little  success,  until  he  went  to 
the  Indians  at  Crossweeksung,  near  Freehold,  in 
New  Jersey.    Before  the  end  of  a  year  a  complete 
reformation  took  place  in  the  lives  of  the  savages, 
seventv-eight  of  whom  he  baptized  within  that  time« 
They  bectune  humble  and  devout;  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  whole  congregation  to  shed  tears  anil 
utter  cries  of  sorrow  and  repentance.     In  1747  he 
went  to  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he 
passed  the  short  residue  of  his  Ufe  in  the  family  of 
the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards.     He  died  in  1 7  47, 
after  great  sufferings.     He  published  an  Acooimt  of 
the  Kise  and  Progress  of  a  liemarkable  Work  t>f 
Grace  among  a  Number  of  Indians  in  New  Jeracy 
and  Pennsylvania,  1746. 

BRAKE.    See  Febn. 

BRAKENBUKG,  Kegneb,  a  well-known  Dutch 
painter,  distin^ished  for  his  rustic  soenea,  familj 
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pieces,  &c.,  was  -bom  at  Haarlem,  in  1649.  His 
pictures  are  very  carefully  finished,  and  exhibit  fresh- 
ness and  excellence  of  colouring,  but  the  drawing  is 
somewhat  defective.  He  worked  for  a  long  time  in 
Priesland,  and  died  at  Haarlem  in  1702. 

BBAMAH,  Joseph,  the  inventor  of  the  Bramah 
lock,  the  Bramikh  press,  &o.,  bom  at  Stainborough, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  1749;  died  in  1814.  He  was  £st 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  but  finally  set 
himself  up  in  busiiieaB  in  London  as  manufacturer 
of  various  small  articles  in  metal  work.  His  future 
life  was  distinguished  by  a  loHig  series  of  ingenious 
inventions,  many  of  which  have  been  found  of  great 
utility.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  was 
the  inventor  of  the  apparatus  used  in  public-houses  to 
bring  liquids  from  the  cellar  to  the  counter,  of  a 
printing-machine  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Bank  of  England  to  number  its  notes ;  and  he  was 
also  the  improver  of  fire-engines,  steam-engines,  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  &c 

BRAMAH  SAFETY -LOCK,  an  ingeniously 
constructed  lock,  invented  in  1784  by  the  English 
mechanician  Bramah.  The  anaogement  on  which 
the  security  of  the  lock  depends  cciEUBists  in  a  number 
of  thin  metal  plates  called  sliders  (generally  six  in 
number),  the  notches  in  which  must  simultaneously 
be  brought  into  a  certain  position  in  order  to  render 
possible  the  movement  of  a  bar  which  allows  the  lock 
to  be  shut  or  opened.  This  lock  was  called  by  the 
makers  of  it  the  *  impregnable,'  and  for  some  time  it 
was  thought  that  it  could  not  be  picked.  The  Messrs. 
Bramah,  successors  of  the  inventor,  went  the  length 
of  offering  a  reward  of  £200  to  any  one  who  should 
succeed  in  opening  it  in  thirty  days,  without  having 
seen  the  key.  The  challenge  was  accepted  by  an 
American,  Mr.  Hobbe,  who  won  the  reward  by  open- 
ing it  in  sixteen  days,  after  fifty-one  hours*  labour, 
and  this  too  without  in  the  slightest  degree  injuring 
its  deUcate  mechanism. 

BRAMAH'S  PRESS.    See  Htdbodtnahics. 

BRAMANTE  OF  URBINO,  Fbancesco  Laz- 
ZABi,  shares  with  BruneUeschi  the  credit  of  being  the 
restorer  of  architecture.  He  was  bom  at  Castel 
Duranti,  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1444.  He  ap- 
plied himself  firAt  to  painting;  but  his  passion  for 
architecture  soon  gained  the  ascendency.  At  length 
he  went  to  Milan,  and  there  his  whole  time  was 
spent  at  the  cathedral  Pope  Alexander  VL  named 
lum  his  architect,  and  Julius  XL  made  him  super- 
intendent of  his  buildings.  At  the  command  of  the 
latter  he  united  the  Belvidere  with  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican.  He  persuaded  the  pope  to  order  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  to  be  torn  down,  and  another  to 
be  erected  in  its  place,  which  should  not  have  its 
equal  in  the  world.  In  1513  the  foundation  of  this 
edifice  was  laid,  according  to  the  plan  of  Bramante. 
It  yet  remains  the  greatest  production  of  modem 
architecture.  Bramante  died  in  1514,  without  living 
to  see  this  work  completed.  He  had  begun  the  edi- 
fice with  incredible  despatch;  but  his  successors, 
Raphael,  Julius  of  San  G-allo,  Peruzzi,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  altered  the  original  plan,  and  left  nothing  of 
Bramante's  workmansMp  standing  except  the  arches 
which  support  the  tower  of  the  dome.  His  writings, 
part  prose  part  verse,  first  discovered  in  1756,  were 
printed  the  same  year  at  Milan. 

BRAMBLE  (liubua  fruticostu),  the  name  com- 
monly applied  to  the  bush  with  prickly  stems  which 
bears  the  well-known  berries  usuidly  called  in 
Scotland  brambles,  and  in  England  blackbemca. 
The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  raspberry 
also,  a  plant  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  bramble, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  genus.  The  bramble 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rosacefe,  and  the 
sub-order  Potentillea;.    It  is  rarely  cultivated,  but 


it  is  one  of  the  commonest  plants  which  grow  wild 
in  hedgerows,  and  when  it  is  cultivated  its  fruit 
is  improved  both  in  quantity  and  qiudity.  The 
flowers  of  the  bramble  do  not  appear  till  late  in  the 
summer,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  deep  purple  or 
almost  black  in  colour,  does  not  ripen  till  autumn. 
A  kind  of  wine,  of  very  good  flavour,  is  made  in 
England  from  its  berries. 

BRAMPTON,  a  market  town,  England,  county 
Cumberland.  The  town,  9  miles  n.e.  of  Carlisle,  is 
irregpilarly  built,  but  well  paved  and  kept  tolerably 
dean;  amply  supplied  with  water,  well  lighted  with 
gas,  and  generally  improving.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some octagonal  market-house,  a  church,  and  several 
other  places  of  worship.  Calico-weaving  is  carried 
on  to  a  small  extent.     Pop.  2617. 

BRAN,  the  husky  part  of  wheat  separated  by  the 
bolter  from  the  flour.  Its  components  are — ^water, 
13;  gluten,  19*5;  fatty  matter,  5;  husk  with  starch,  55; 
and  ashes,  7'5;  but  the  results  of  different  analyses 
vary  considerably.  It  is  employed  in  feeding  cattle, 
more  especially  when  it  forms  only  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  the  feeding-trough;  for  although  it  contains 
much  nitrogen,  it  is  not  very  nutritious.  It  has  alsp 
been  found  useful  as  a  manure,  and  mixed  with 
wami  water  it  is  used  by  calico  printers  for  remov- 
ing ooloiur  adhering  to  the  parts  of  the  fabric  which 
have  not  been  mordanted. 

BRANCHIOPODA,  a  division  of  Crustacea  of  the 
division  Entomostraca.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
microscopic,  and  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  having 
the  gills  attached  to  the  legs,  wMch  are  generally 
numerous.  The  body  is  sometimes  naked,  but  more 
frequently  is  enveloped  by  a  buckler,  which  in  some 
covers  only  the  head  and  thorax,  and  in  others  the 
whole  body.  Some  have  two  or  even  three  eyes, 
but  a  greater  number  have  one  only.  They  are  all 
free  and  continually  in  motion.  Among  the  Bran- 
chiopoda  are  the  water-fleas  and  brine-^imps,  and 
some  also  rank  the  trilobites  among  them. 

BRANCHIOSTOMA,  or  Lancelbt,  also  called 
Ampkioxus,  from  its  being  sharp  at  both  ends,  a 
small  fish  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  very  anomalous 
character,  and  forming  a  kind  of  link  between  the 
highest  and  some  of  the  very  lowest  of  animal  forms. 
Though  a  vertebrate,  it  has  no  brain,  and  though  a 
fish,  it  breathes  like  a  mollusc,  and  has  a  dix^ulation 
resembling  that  of  an  annelid.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  has  since  been  taken  in 
the  Medit^ranean  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Its  remarkable  configuration  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  distinguished  anatomists  and 
physiologists. 

BRAND  is  a  provincial  name  for  certain  diseases 
of  cereals,  applied  generically.  Thus  bunt  is  called 
pepper-brand,  and  smut  is  called  dust-brand.  The 
term  is  always  applied  in  Grermany  to  the  disease 
commonly  called  bunt  in  this  country,  which  word  is 
most  probably  a  corruption  of  bunt  or  burnt  ear. 
The  word  has  also  been  applied  to  the  circular,  brown, 
and  apparently  scorched  spots  which  are  so  common 
on  leaves,  especially  in  greenhouses  and  in  frames. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  arose  from  the  con- 
centration of  the  rays  of  light,  by  which  the  leaven 
were  actually  scorched ;  but  this  scarcely  appears  pos- 
sible, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  lenses 
of  water  thus  formed  on  the  leaves  are  plano-convex. 

BRANDENBURG,  a  province  of  Prussia,  sur- 
rounded mainly  by  Mecklenburg  and  the  provinces 
of  Pomerania,  Posen,  Silesia,  and  Prussian  Saxony. 
The  soU  consists  in  many  parts  of  barren  sands, 
heaths,  and  moors;  yet  the  province  produces  much 
grain,  as  well  as  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  &c.,  and 
supports  many  sheep.    The  forests  are  very  exten- 
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Bive.  The  principal  Btreams  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder, 
the  Havel,  and  the  Spree;  but  the  first  two  merely 
Bkirt  the  territory.  Brandenburg  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  manufactured  articles,  and  is  well  situated 
for  commerce,  since  it  has  many  canals,  rivers,  good 
roads,  and  is  intersected  by  the  railways  from  Berlin 
to  Leipzig,  &a  The  province  of  Brandenburg  in- 
cludes, besides  some  other  districts,  the  greater  part 
of  the  former  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  which  formed 
the  cradle  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  centre 
round  which  the  present  extensive  kingdom  has 
grown  up.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  administra^ 
tive  divisions  of  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  Frankfort,  and 
has  a  total  area  of  15,600  square  miles,  with  a  pop. 
(on  the  1st  of  Dec.  1871)  of  2,863,461.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans;  the  rest  are  chiefly 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  From  1685  to  1688 
many  French  refugees,  Walloons,  and  inhabitants  of 
Lorraine  and  of  the  Palatinate,  settled  in  the  Mark. 
At  present  Brandenburg  is  the  most  important  of  the 
Prussian  provinces,  including  as  it  does  the  capital 
(Berlin),  and  the  governments  of  Potsdam  and  Frank- 
fort. The  first  people  who  are  known  to  have  inha- 
bited Brandenburg  were  the  Suevi  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Slavonians,  a  barbarous  people,  whom 
Henry  L  conquered  and  converted  to  Christianity  in 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century.  The  govern- 
ment was  first  conferred  on  a  Saxon  count,  and  did 
not  become  hereditary  till  the  time  of  Albert,  whose 
son  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elector  in  1100.  This 
race  becoming  extinct,  Charles  IV.  assigned  the  elec- 
torate to  his  son  Sigismund,  who  became  emperor  in 
1415,  and  sold  the  region  to  Frederick,  biurgrave 
of  Niimberg,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  reigning 
family.  Frederick  William  the  Great  made  various 
accessions  to  the  territories  of  his  ancestors,  and  ob- 
liged the  King  of  Poland,  in  1656,  to  declare  Prussia 
an  independent  state.  The  Old  Mark  was  ceded  to 
Napoleon  in  1807,  and  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Westphalia;  but  it  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814. 
The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  held  the  seventh  rank 
among  the  electors  of  the  empire,  and  had  five  votes 
in  the  council  of  princes. 

BRANDENBURG,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  (which  see),  on  the  Havel,  35  miles  w.  of 
Berlin,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  reigning  family 
of  Prussia.  It  is  divided  by  the  Havel  into  an  old 
and  a  new  town,  both  walled,  the  former  having  narrow 
and  crooked  streets,  the  latter  wide  and  straight.  It 
has  a  castle,  a  cathedral  church,  a  gymnasium,  &c. 
Its  manufactures  are  woollens,  linens,  spirits,  beer, 
leather,  &c  It  contained,  in  1871,  25,828  inhabi- 
tants. 

BRANDING,  a  form  of  punishment  once  in  use 
for  various  crimes,  but  abolished  by  3  Greo.  IV.  cap. 
38.  It  was  performed  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron, 
and  the  part  which  was  branded  was  the  cheek,  the 
hand,  or  some  other  part  of  the  body.  When  the 
practice  of  arresting  judgment  in  criminal  cases  by 
Benefit  of  Clergy  was  in  force,  it  was  customary  to 
brand  on  the  left  thumb  any  layman  who  received  this 
benefit,  since  it  was  not  permitted  to  a  layman  to 
enjoy  it  more  than  once.  Even  after  branding  had 
been  abolished  in  all  other  cases  it  was  for  a  long 
time  retained  in  the  army  as  a  punishment  for  deser- 
tion, the  letter  D  being  marked  on  the  left  side  of  a 
deserter  2  inches  below  the  armpit.  It  was  not, 
however,  properly  speaking,  branded  on  his  side,  but 
marked  with  ink,  gunpowder,  or  some  other  substance 
which  would  leave  a  stain  that  could  not  be  obliter- 
ated without  destroying  the  skin  at  the  part  This 
also  has  been  abolished. 

BRANDIS,  Christian  August,  a  distinguished 
German  philologist  and  historian  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy, bom  at  Hildesheim  in  1790;  died  at  Bonn,  July 


24,  1867.  After  a  course  of  philological  and  philoso- 
phical studies  at  Kiel  and  Gottingen,  he  entered  upon 
his  academical  career  at  Copenhagen  in  1812,  where 
he  graduated  as  Ph.D.,  and  for  a  short  time  deli- 
vered lectures  on  philosophy.  He  then  removed  to 
Berlin,  where  he  again  established  himself  as  lec- 
turer on  philosophy;  but  he  had  scaioely  begun  his 
course  of  lectiires  when  he  was  induced  by  Niebohr 
in  1816  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  as  secretary  to 
the  Prussian  emhaBay.  From  1819  to  1821  he  was 
engaged  in  conjunction  with  Immanuel  Bekker  in 
collecting  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  Aristotle, 
which  was  published  in  four  vols,  at  Beriin  (1831-36). 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Bonn,  and  his  professional  duties  at  this 
university  were  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
being  oxdy  interrupted  by  a  residence  of  three  or 
four  years  in  Greece,  where  he  was  acting  as  coun- 
cillor to  King  Otho.  After  his  return  from  Greece 
he  published  an  interesting  and  instructive  work,  for 
which  his  residence  in  that  country  had  furnished 
him  with  materials,  entitied  Mittheilungen  Hber 
Griechenland  (Communications  on  Greece),  Leipzig, 
1842,  and  at  the  same  time  resumed  his  professorship 
at  Bonn.  His  two  most  important  works  are  his 
Handbuch  der  Greschichte  der  Griech.-Rdm.  Philoso- 
phie  (Handbook  of  the  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Philosophy),  Berlin,  1835-60;  and  Geschichte  der 
Entwickelungen  der  Griech.  Philosophie  (History 
of  the  Developments  of  Greek  Philosophy),  Berlin, 
1862-64. 

BRANDON,  a  market  town,  county  Suffolk.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Little  Ouse  or 
Brandon,  over  which  is  a  neat  stone  bridge.  Gun- 
flints  were  wont  to  be  extensively  manufactured 
here,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  coin, 
malt,  coals,  bricks,  iron,  and  timber.  The  extensive 
rabbit-warrens  in  the  neighbourhood  afford  large  sup- 
plies to  the  London  market.  The  Duke  of  Hunilton 
and  Brandon  takes  the  latter  titie  from  this  place. 
Pop.  2116. 

BRANDT,  Gerhabd,  a  celebrated  Arminian  di- 
vine, bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1626,  after  completing 
his  studies  and  making  himself  a  thorough  Hebrew 
and  Greek  scholar,  became  pastoi^of  the  Remon- 
strants, first  at  Nieukoop  and  afterwards  at  Amster- 
dam, and  died  there  in  1685.  His  works,  almost  all 
written  in  Dutch,  include  a  Life  of  Admiral  Michel 
Ruyter,  which  has  been  translated  into  French;  a 
Narrative  of  the  Trial  of  Bameveld,  Hoogerbeets, 
and  Grotius;  and  a  History  of  the  Reformation.  Tho 
last  work,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  has  been 
translated  into  English.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  style,  but  is  written  too  mnch  in  the 
spirit  of  partizanship. 

BRANDT,  Nicholas  or  Sebastiait,  a  German 
chemist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  usually  con- 
sidered  the  discoverer  of  phosphorus.  Leibnitz  men- 
tions him  as  a  chemist  of  Hamburg,  who,  during  » 
course  of  experiments  on  urine,  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  a  solvent  which  would  convert  silver  into 
gold,  accidentally  produced  phosphorus,  in  1667  en* 
1669.  He  communicated  or  sold  his  disooveiy  to 
Kunkel,  who  showed  it  to  Leibnitz.  Boyle,  having 
got  a  piece  of  the  phosphorus,  and  knowing  from 
what  material  it  had  been  obtuned,  after  varionts 
experiments  succeeded  in  preparing  it,  and  thus  made 
an  independent  discovery  of  the  method. 

BRANDT,  Sebastian  (named  Titio),  bom  at 
Strasburg  in  1458;  died  there  in  1520.  He  studied 
law  at  Basel,  where  he  took  his  degree,  and  deli- 
vered lectures  on  this  science  for  many  yean  witli 
great  applause.  He  was  still  more  distingniihed 
for  his  poetical  talents,  and  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  invited  him  several  times  to  his  oo^ot. 
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He  has  immortalized  himself  by  a  poem  called  the 
Ship  of  Foola,  or  the  Ship  from  the  Land  of  Folly, 
which  satirizes  the  erimea  and  follies  of  his  age, 
first  published  at  Basel,  4to  (without  date).  Four 
editions  appeared  in  one  year.  It  has  since  been 
repeatedly  printed  and  translated  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  In  Gi«rinany  it  was  for  about 
a  century  truly  a  national  book,  so  well  known  and 
esteeqied  by  all  classes  that  the  celebrated  preacher 
Geiler  of  Kaisersberg  delivered  public  lectures  upon 
it  from  the  pulpit  at  Strasburg.  In  this  work  we 
find  a  collection  of  moral  instructions  and  satires  upon 
the  crimes,  vices,  and  abuses  common  both  in  public 
and  private  life.  The  book  is  divided  into  a  hundred 
and  thirteen  chapters,  which,  however,  have  no  con- 
nection with  each  other.  The  descriptions  are  not 
in  general  poetic,  but  still  contain  many  happy  and 
beautiful  passages,  often  display  learning,  and  not 
seldom  vigour;  and  the  Ship  of  Fools  will  always  be 
a  valuable  book,  full  of  sound  reasoning,  pure  mora- 
lity, clear  and  bold  thoughts,  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. There  is  an  imitation,  and  partly  a  transla- 
tion, by  Alexander  Barclay.    See  Barclay  (Alex- 

AlfDER). 

BRANDY,  the  name  most  commonly  applied  to 
the  spirit  distOled  from  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but 
also  given  to  liquors  distilled  from  other  fruits,  such 
as  cherries,  peaches,  &c.  All  these  brandies  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  essential-oil  which  they  con- 
tain, and  whidb  gives  to  each  its  different  flavour  and 
aroma.  When  brandy  is  rectified  by  repeated  dis- 
tillation, the  essential-oil  and  the  water  it  con- 
tains are  given  off,  and  it  becomes  pure  alcohol.  It 
is  colourless  at  fint,  but  usually  derives  a  brownish 
colour  from  the  casks  in  which  it  is  kept,  or  as  is 
often  the  case,  it  is  coloured  by  means  of  burnt  sugar 
or  other  colouring  matters.  The  best  brandy  is  that 
made  in  France,  the  stronger  and  harsh  wines  being 
those  that  are  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  brandies 
of  Cognac  and  Armagnac  have  the  highest  repute.  A 
large  quantity  of  what  is  called  French  brandy,  and 
is  exported  from  France,  is  not  really  brandy  at  all, 
but  consists  of  whisky  or  other  spirits  flavoured  and 
coloured  to  resemble  the  genuine  article.  Whisky, 
rum,  potato  spirit,*and  beet-root  spirit,  are  those  that 
are  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  Brandy  is  often 
taken  medicinally,  being  used  in  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
and  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant  In  1870  7,942,965 
gals,  of  brandy  were  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, value  £2,153,699;  in  1871  the  quantity  was 
5,228,568  gals.,  the  value  £1,895,378.  The  duty  on 
it  is  at  present  10«.  6d.  the  gallon.  For  the  distiUa- 
tion  of  brandy  see  Distillation. 

BBANDYWINE  CHEEK,  a  small  river  which 
rises  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania^  passes  into  the 
state  of  Delaware,  and  after  a  course  of  about  45 
miles  joins  the  Christiana,  2  miles  below  Wilming- 
ton. It  abounds  in  favourable  sites  for  the  applica- 
tion of  water-power;  and  the  Brandywine  flour-mills 
form  the  finest  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States. — ^This  river  is  noted  for  giving  name  to  a 
battle  fought  near  it,  Sept.  11,  1777,  between  the 
British  and  Americana,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. 

BRANK,  or  Brakes,  an  instrument  formerly  in 
iise  in  Scotland,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  England, 
as  a  punishment  for  scolds.  It  consisted  of  an  iron 
frame  which  went  over  the  head  of  the  offender  like 
a  common  horse-bridle,  and  had  in  front  an  iron  plate, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  mouth,  where  it  was  fixed 
above  the  tongue,  and  kept  it  perfectly  quiet.  Such 
instruments  are  still  to  be  seen  preserved  in  several 
of  the  museums  and  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, among  others  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum  at 

Edinburgh,  and  St.  Mary's  Church,  St  Andrews. 
Vol.  1. 


BRANTdME,  Pierrb  de  Bourdeilles,  Lord  of 
THE  Abbet  of,  was  bom  at  Perigord,  in  Gascony, 
about  1540;  died  in  1614.  In  his  epitaph,  composed 
by  himself,  he  relates  in  a  vaunting  manner  how  he 
first  bore  arms  under  the  great  Francis  of  Guise,  and 
afterwards  served  the  king,  his  master.  After  the 
death  of  Charles  IX.  he  withdrew  to  his  estates, 
and  wrote  his  memoirs,  which  have  a  great  deal  of 
vanity  and  self-complacency,  mingled  with  much  that 
is  interesting.  They  are  a  living  picture  of  his  age; 
for  Brantdme  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  time,  and  an  eye-witness  of  all 
the  important  events  which  then  took  place,  and  in 
some  was  an  actor.  Brantdme's  character  was  that 
of  his  native  province  and  of  his  rank,  fie  was  a 
courtier,  reg^ardless  of  right  or  wrong;  who  does  not 
blame  the  great,  but  observes  and  relates  their  faults 
and  crimes  as  ingenuously  as  if  he  were  uncertain 
whether  they  deserve  praise  or  blame;  as  indifferent 
about  honour  and  chastity  in  women  as  about  in- 
tegrity in  men.  He  describes  a  scandalous  act  with- 
out being  sensible  of  its  offensiveness.  He  speaks  of 
the  good  King  Louis  XL,  who  ordered  his  brother  to 
be  poisoned,  and  of  the  virtuous  ladies  whose  adven- 
tures no  pen  but  his  own  could  describe.  He  places 
us  in  the  middle  of  that  century  when  expiring  chiv- 
alry was  contending  with  the  forming,  and  as  yet 
unsettled  manners  of  later  times.  Brantdme,  in  the 
midst  of  his  wandering  life,  had  acqxiired  more  learn- 
ing than  most  of  his  fellow  soldiers.  He  has  left  Vie 
des  Hommes  illustres  et  des  grands  Capitaines  Fran- 
9ais;  Vie  des  grands  Capitadnes  Etrangers;  Vie  des 
Dames  illustres;  Vie  des  Dames  galantes;  Anecdotes 
touchant  les  Duels;  Bodomontades  et  Jurements  des 
Espagnols.  Twelve  editions  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished from  1676  to  1740,  sometimes  entire,  some- 
times in  selections. 

BRASENOSE,  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, founded  by  William  Smith,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Sir  Bichard  Sutton,  in  1509.  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  unknown.  According  to  tradition,  it 
is  a  corruption  of  'Brewing-house.'  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Anthony  Wood  states  that  it  got  its  name 
from  having  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  several 
college  hostels,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Brase- 
nose  Hall,  its  sign  being  a  nose  of  brass.  The  col- 
lege is  very  rich  in  oidowments,  which,  however, 
were  till  recently  subject  to  many  restrictions.  By 
the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Act  of  1854,  these  restrictions  were  entirely 
removed,  and  some  further  changes  were  made  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  endowments  of  the  ooUege 
were  to  be  applied.  Brasenose  has  now  fifteen  f el- 
lovAhips,  besides  numerous  scholarships  and  exhi- 
bitions. The  numb^  of  members  on  the  books  in 
1872  was  492. 

BRASIDAS,  a  Spartan  general  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  first  half  of  tiie  Peloponnesian  war  by 
his  courage  and  his  military  sldU.  After  repelling 
the  attack  of  the  Athenians  on  the  fortress  of  Me- 
thone,  he  was  elected  by  his  fellow-countrymen  to  be 
the  leader  of  an  expedition  intended  for  Thrace.  The 
numerous  colonies  and  allies  of  the  Athenians  in  that 
part  nearly  all  went  over  to  the  Spartans,  after  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas,  and  the  former  were  obliged  to 
despatch  two  armies  to  Thrace  to  oppose  him.  Cleon, 
the  leader  of  the  second  army,  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  battle  at  Amphipolis,  and  was  totally 
defeated,  he  himself  being  in  the  nimiber  of  the  slain 
(b.o.  422).  But  the  Spvtan  victory  was  purchased 
with  the  loss  of  their  general,  who  received  a  fatal 
wound  during  the  engagement.  The  inhabitants  of 
Amphipolis  paid  divine  honours  to  him  after  his 
death. 

BRASS.    Copper  and  zinc  unite  in  several  pro- 
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portions,  f onxiizig  alloys  of  great  importance  in  the 
arts.  The  best  brass  consists  of  two  parts  by  weight 
of  copper  to  one  of  zinc;  and  when  the  latter  is  in 
greater  proportion^  compounds  are  formed  called 
tombdtCy  bvtch  gold,  and  pinchbeck.  The  advantages 
which  lead  to  the  extensive  use  of  this  alloy  in  the 
arts  consist  in  its  bright  yellow  colour,  its  hardness, 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  cast.  On  the  other 
hand,  ordinary  British  brass,  composed  as  stated 
above,  is  not  malleable  when  hot^  and  tiierefore  all 
articles  made  from  it  must  either  be  caat  or  turned. 
In  order  to  remove  this  disadvantage,  an  aUoy  has 
been  made  differing  from  the  ordinary  British  brass, 
by  having  a  larger  proportion  of  zinc,  which  has  the 
effect  of  producing  a  compound  combining  all  the 
valuable  qualities  of  brass  with  the  property  of  being 
malleable  when  hot.  The  proportions  in  this  case 
are  about  three  parts  of  copper  to  two  of  zinc.  Brass 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  alx>ut  two  per  cent,  of  lead 
to  enable  it  to  be  used  more  readily  for  work  that  re- 
quires to  be  turned  or  filed.  The  lead  has  the  effect 
of  hardening  the  brass,  so  that  the  turnings  break 
shorty  and  the  tool  is  thus  prevented  from  being 
dogged.  In  order  to  resist  the  action  of  the  air  on 
brass,  it  has  to  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  metal 
that  is  not  so  easily  oxidized.  The  process  is  first  to 
bring  the  brass  to  a  clean  face  by  repeated  immer- 
sions in  nitric  acid,  and  then  to  cover  it  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  shellac.  Generally  more  or  less 
dragon's  blood  is  added  to  this  solution  in  order  to 
vary  the  tint  of  the  brass  according  to  pleasure. 
£ras8  foil,  also  called  Dutch  leaf,  and  in  German 
ranachgM,  is  made  by  beating  out  sheets  of  very 
thin  brass  containing  a  large  proportion  of  copper. 
By  this  process  leaves  may  be  obtained  not  more 
than  -sTrirv^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  thickness.  In  this  coun- 
try brass  is  manufactured  on  a  lai^  scale,  chiefly  at 
Bristol  and  Birmingham  in  England,  and  at  Holy- 
well in  North  Wales.  Brass  was  well  known  to  the 
Bomans  under  the  name  of  orichalcum,  who  took 
advantage  of  its  resemblance  to  gold  in  robbing  the 
temples  and  other  public  places  of  that  precious 
metal.  Thus  Julius  Csesar  robbed  the  Capitol  of 
^3000  lbs.  weight  of  gold,  and  Vitellius  despoiled  the 
temples  of  their  gifts  and  ornaments,  and  replaced 
them  with  this  inferior  compound. 

BRASSES,  Sepulchbal  or  Monumsntal,  large 
plates  of  brass  inlaid  in  polished  slabs  of  stone,  and 
usually  containing  the  figure  of  the  person  intended 
to  be  commemorated,  eiUier  in  a  carved  outline  on 
the  plate,  or  in  the  form  of  the  plate  itself.  In  Eng- 
land  the  latter  mode  of  representing  the  figure  was 
the  more  common,  while  the  other  mode  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  on  the  Continent.  It  was  usual  to  add 
the  coat  of  arms  along  with  an  inscription  to  the 
figure  which  occupied  the  main  portion  of  the  brass, 
and  where  the  brass  was  cut  out  so  as  to  represent 
by  its  outline  the  figure  of  the  person  commemorated, 
these  additions  were  made  on  separate  pieces  of  brass, 
fixed  in  the  same  slab  of  stone.  Sometimes  the 
figure  was  entirely  wanting,  and  its  place  taken  by 
an  ornamented  cross.  It  is  not  known  how  old  the 
practioe  of  laying  down  such  monumental  slabs  is. 
The  earliest  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  at  Stoke 
d' Abemon,  in  Suxrey,  which  commemorates  Sir  John 
d'Abemon,  who  died  in  1277;  and  the  earliest  on 
record  is  tiiat  of  Simon  de  Beanchamp,  who  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  same  century.  Large  numbers 
of  these  brasses  were  no  doubt  destroyed,  along  with 
many  other  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  art,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  dming  the  wars 
of  the  Long  Parliament;  but  those  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  of  immense  value  in  giving  us  an  ex- 
act picture  of  the  costume  of  the  time  to  which  they 
belong. 


BRASSICA,  a  veiy  important  genus  of  crucifer- 
ous  plants,  including  among  its  numerous  species 
many  of  great  economical  value,  as  the  cabbage,  tur- 
nip, rape,  &c.  Owing  to  the  nmnerous  crossed  races 
which  have  been  produced  m  modem  times,  the 
limits  of  the  species  have  been  broken  down,  and 
often  cannot  easily  be  recognized. 

BRAUN,  August  Emil,  a  Crerman  archsBologist 
and  writer  on  art,  bom  at  Gotha,  August  19,  1809; 
died  Sept.  12,  1856.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  his  native  town,  and  continued  his  studies 
at  Gottingen.  Eram  1832  to  1833  he  redded  at 
Dresden,  whence  he  went  to  Rome  in  company  with 
Gerhard,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  dose  in- 
timacy. In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  first 
librarian  and  then  assistant-secretary  to  the  Ardueo- 
logical  Institute,  and  in  1834  became  editor  of  the 
Bulletino,  and  in  1837  of  the  Annali  of  that  in- 
stitution. His  diief  works  are :  H  Giudizio  di 
Paride  (The  Judgment  of  Paris),  2d  ed.  Par.  1838; 
Die  KimstvorsteUungen  des  GreflUgelten  Dionysos 
(The  Artistic  Representations  of  the  Winged  Bac- 
chus), Munich,  1839;  Antika  Mannorwerke  (An- 
cient Works  in  Marble),  1st  and  2d  decades,  Leipz. 
1843;  Grieoh.  Gotterlehre  (The  Greek  Doctrine  of 
the  Gods),  Gotha^  1850-54;  Die  YorschulederKunst- 
mythologie  (The  School  of  Art  Mythology),  Grotha, 
1854,  with  100  copperplate  engravings,  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Grant  (Goti^  1856);  Die  Ruin- 
en  und  Museen  Roms  (The  Ruins  and  Museums  of 
Rome),  Bnms.  1854,  constituting  an  excellent  guide- 
book for  artists  and  antiquaries. 

BRAUNSBERG,  a  town,  PrussiA,  province  of 
Eastern  Pnusiai,  and  government  of  Konigsberg,  on 
the  Passarge,  about  4  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Erische  Haff,  divided  by  the  river  into  the  old 
and  new  towns.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ermeland,  and  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  of  justice; 
contains  four  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one  Pro- 
testant church;  a  Roman  Catholic  Lyceum,  with 
theological  and  philosophical  faculties;  a  gymnasium, 
and  seminary  for  priests,  with  six  professors;  a  nonnal 
school,  an  asylum,  and  three  hospitals.  It  has  some 
linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  tanneries;  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  yams,  grain,  and  ship-timber, 
the  river  being  navigable  for  small  vessels  as  far  as 
the  town.    Pop,  in  1871,  10,471. 

BRAUWER,  Adrian.    See  Bbouwsb. 

BRA VI,  the  name  fonnerly  given  in  Italy,  an^l 
particularly  in  Venice,  to  those  who  wane  ready  tA» 
hire  themselves  out  to  perform  any  desperate  imder> 
taking.    The  word  had  the  same  signification    in 
Spain,  and  both  the  word  and  the  persons  designated 
by  it  were  found  in  France  in  tiie  reign  of  Lcwais 
XTTL  and  during  the  minority  of  Louis  AlV.     At 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  they  are  deecribed 
as  being  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  an  arquebnae  in 
their  himds,  a  cutlass  at  their  side,  masked  by  a  buahy 
beard  and  enormous  moustaches,  and  wearing  a  loxk^ 
and  thick  forelock  called  a  civffo,  which  they  used  ti> 
bring  down  over  their  face  when  they  wished  to  con- 
ceal it  entirely.    The  Bravo  is  the  titie  of  a  Vene- 
tian story  which  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
American  novelist  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

BRAVURA  AIR^  an  air  so  composed  as  to  ensbY>lo 
the  singer  to  show  his  skill  in  execution  by  the  aiUii- 
tion  of  embellishments,  striking  cadences,  fta  It  12% 
sometimes  used  for  the  style  of  execution. 

BRAXY,  or  Dtsbntert  in  Sheep,  inflammativm 
of  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  It  is  often  preoedc**! 
by  diarrhoea,  and  attended  by  fever  and  constitntaaBal 
disturbance.  A  sudden  change  of  paAtorage,  mow 
particularly  from  a  succulent  to  a  diy  and  hi|^  P*^^* 
ture,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes,  and  to  tliis 
may  be  added  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  alter  trw^* 
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ling.  It  is  a  mnch  more  serirraB  disease  tium  simple 
diarrhoea^  and  often  becomes  fatal  in  the  oonrse  c^  a 
few  dayE.  The  name  is  aLso  applied  to  a  blood  dis- 
ease resulting  from  plethora,  widch  is  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  true  braxy.  In  this  case  also  a  sud- 
den change  of  pasturage  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  the  diseaM,  but  tiie  change  which  generally  pro- 
duces it  is  the  reverse  of  ^at  which  produces  the 
former,  namely,  a  change  from  a  low  diet  to  rich  and 
nmnishing  food.  This  disease  is  even  more  fatal 
than  the  former,  and  runs  its  course  in  a  few  hours. 
As  there  is  no  means  of  saving  an  animal  which  is 
once  attacked,  the  only  course  is  to  avoid  the  causes 
which  lead  to  the  disease. 

BRAT,  a  maritime  town,  Ireland,  counties  Dublin 
and  Wicklow,  on  both  banks  of  the  Bray,  which  here 
forms  the  boundaries  of  these  two  counties,  12  miles 
s.E.  of  Dublin.  The  portion  of  the  town  in  Wicklow 
stands  on  an  acclivity,  that  on  the  Dublin  side  on  a 
plain.  It  contains  but  one  principal  street,  straight, 
but  indifferently  built.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  brewing  and  malting.    Pop.  in  1871,  6086. 

BRAY,  Sib  Reginald,  second  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Bray,  one  of  Henry  YL's  piivy-coundllors,  devoted 
himself  to  architecture,  and  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  Henry  VII.,  for  whom  he  is  understood  to  have 
designed,  if  he  did  not  actually  execute,  the  beautiful 
chapel  at  Westminster  which  bears  thf^  monarch's 
name.  Another  of  his  works,  and  now  his  final  rest- 
ing-place, is  the  almost  equally  beautiful  chapel  of 
St.  George's  at  Windsor.    He  died  in  1503. 

BRAZIL  [French,  BrisU;   Gennan,  Brtuaien; 
Italian,  Br(tiiU\  a  vast  empire,   South  America^ 
occupying  a  space  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  that 
entire  continent.     It  is  of  extremely  irregular  out- 
line and  varying  dimensions;  its  greatest  diameter 
being,  B.  to  w.,  or  from  Cape  Augustin  (lat.  8"*  21'  B.; 
Ion.  84"  56'  w.)  to  the  river  Yavari  or  Jabary,  which 
HeiNirates  it  from  Pern,  2630  miles;  and  v.  to  b.,  from 
Cape  Orange  (l»t.  4"  28*  N.;  Ion.  37**  27'  w.),  B.  of 
Oyapok  Bay,  to  the  river  Tahim,  E.  from  Lake  Me- 
rim,  2540  miles;  area  roughly  estimated  at  3,650,000 
square  miles.     It  is  bounded  8.E.,  E.,  and  K.E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  N.  by  French,  Dutch,  and  English 
Guiana^  and  Veneamela;  w.  and  s.w.  by  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Aigentine  province 
of  Missiones,  and  hj  the  Republic  of  Urug^uay.    Its 
entire  coast-line,  from  the  river  Tahim  or  Itany  (lat. 
32^  45'  s.)  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Oyapok  (lat  4** 
C  N. ;  Ion.  51"  82*  w.),  is  upwards  of  3700  miles. 
Throughout  this  vast  extent  of  coast  there  are  few 
great  indentations;  though  in  some  parts  smaller 
harboura  and  inleto  are  pretty  numerous,  many  of 
the  former  excellent,  and  generally  surrounded  by 
flats.    The  principal  bays,  reckoning  from  the  s.  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  are,  Bha  Grande,  Rio  Janeiro, 
St.  Salvador  or  All  Steints,  on  the  B.E.  coast;  and  St 
[Maroos,  St  Jose,  Pinzon,  and  Oyapok  on  the  K.  and 
X.  B.  coasts.    The  principal  capes  or  headlands  are, 
Capes  Frio,  St  Thome,  Point  St.  Antonio,  St  Angus- 
tin,  St.  Roque,  on  the  S.E.  and  E.  coasts;  and  Mago- 
ary,  Norte,  and  Orange,  on  the  K.  coast 

Oeneral  Description, — ^The  appearance  of  the  coast 
of  Brazil  is  very  different  at  different  places.    From 
the  river  Tahim  to  the  ialand  of  Santa  Catfaarina,  a 
distance  of  about  400  miles,  it  is  low,  sandy,  and  in- 
tez-aected  by  the  outlets  of  numerous  lakes  or  la^ 
jToons,  which  skirt  the  shores  thiv>ughout  tins  whole 
extent    From  this  pointy  or  from  about  lat.  27°  30' 
H.  to  lat  21"  45'  8.,  700  miles,  the  land  is  very  ele- 
vated, appearing  rugged  and  mountainous  from  a 
distance,  but  when  more  nearly  approached  becom- 
ing highly  picturesque ;  its  hills  being  clothed  with 
thick  woods,  and  its  valleys  with  a  never-fading 
verdure.    Thii  part  of  the  ooast^  the  most  rocky 


portion  of  which  is  between  Santos  and  Cape 
Frio,  may  be  seen  from  sea  from  a  distance  of  55 
miles.  From  lat  21**  45'  b.  or  from  about  St.  JoAo 
to  Bahia,  lat  13°  S.,  650  miles,  the  coast  is  in  general 
low  and  level,  with  hardly  any  indentations.  From 
Bahia  to  about  lat.  4°  n.,  which  embraces  the  whole 
B.  projection  of  Brazil,  the  coast  (about  800  miles  in 
extent)  is  of  moderate  heighl^  nowhere  rising  above 
30  feet,  and  is  also  destitute  of  harboun,  excepting 
those  formed  by  the  mouths  of  rivers.  From  this 
point  to  the  Amaxon  it  is  extremely  low  and  maxBhy ; 
w.  and  N.  of  that  river  it  is  sandy,  and  somewhat 
higher,  though  stiU  of  inconsiderable  elevation. 
From  these  details  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  coast  of  Brazil  that  can  be  called  moun- 
tainous, or  which  has  any  pretension  to  picturesque 
appearance,  is  that  between  the  island  of  Santa  Cath- 
arina»  lat.  27*"  35'  s.,  and  St  Jofto  da  Praia»  lat  21"  40' 
s.,  or  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Rio  Frandsco  and  the  Parana^  all 
the  laige  rivers  of  Brazil  empty  themselves  on  its 
N.  shores,  and  nearly  all  run  parallel  courses  from 
s.  to  N.,  traversing  the  vast  plains  which  occupy 
the  centre  and  K.w.  portions  of  the  empire,  and  pre- 
senting means  of  internal  cbmmunication  unequalled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  surface  of  Brazil 
generally  is  divided  into  upland  and  lowland,  in 
pretty  equal  portions ;  the  former,  which  comprises 
the  hilly  districts  and  table-lands,  extends  over  the 
E.,  s.,  and  central  parts,  and  has  an  average  elevation 
of  about  2000  to  2500  feet,  although  at  some  points 
it  reaches  from  4000  to  6000  feet,  such  elevationK 
generally  forming  the  culminating  points  of  continu- 
ous mountain  chuns,  which  streteh  for  the  most  part 
from  V.  to  B.,  as  in  the  Serra  60  Mar  and  in  the 
Serra  dos  Orgftos,  though  occasionally,  as  in  the  case 
of  Itambe,  the  loftiest  summit  forms  only  an  isolated 
peak;  the  lowland  comprises  the  silvas  or  woody 
regions,  and  llanos  or  plains  and  flats ;  the  former 
lying  principally  along  both  sides  of  liie  Amazon, 
and  the  latter  stretching  chiefly  along  the  N.  and  k.e. 
shores. 

Brazil  is  divided,  poUticaUy,  into  twenty  provinces, 
of  which  there  are  at  least  ten,  each  exceeding  Great 
Britain  in  superficial  extent.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  accurately  the  area  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  of  the  whole  empire,  the  existing  data 
being  very  imsatisfactory  and  conflicting.  In.  the 
following  table  the  area  of  the  provinces  has  been 
calculated  from  the  measuremente  given  by  Almeida 
in  his  Atlas  of  Brazil ;  the  pop.  is  that  given  by  Mr. 
Pakenham,  secretary  to  the  British  embassy  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  in  a  report  published  in  1868 : — 


Prorinces. 


AmazonajB 

Part 

Mftruohlo 

Piauh/ 

Ceart 

Sio  Onmda  do  Norte 

Fftnhiba 

Penuonbuco 

A]ag6a« 

Sergipe 

Bahia 

Ekpirito-Santo 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

8.  Pftnlo 

ParanA 

Sta.  Catharine 

a  Pedro  do  Sal 

Minaa  QeraeB 

Ooyai 

MattoGrooo 


Area  In  tq. 
mileik. 


Populalion. 


817.700 

493,400 

107,860 

129,500 

44,740 

24,700 

43.200 

65,200 

29.060 

16,800 

178,850 

19.240 

30.400 

127,000 

80,200 

64,000 

101,200 

246,700 

320,700 

618.830 


8,038,770 


6i),000 

290.000 

320,000 

210,000 

525,000 

210,000 

25,090 

1,000,000 

260,000 

220,000 

1,100,000 

50,000 

1,070,000 

750,000 

80,000 

125,000 

340,000 

1,150,000 

136,000 

40,000 


8,184,000 


Slave?. 
1,000 
30,000 
65,000 
22,000 
25,000 
20,000 
30,000 

250,000 
60,000 
55,000 

300,000 
15,000 

800,000 
85,000 
10,000 
15.000 
80,000 

300,000 

16,000 

6,000 


1,674,000 
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Total  pop.  9,858,000,  besides  200,000  wandering 
Indians.  By  the  census  of  1872,  the  details  of 
which  have  not  yet  appeared,  the  whole  pop.  of 
Brazil  was  found  to  be  10,095,978.  The  number  of 
slaves  was  1,693,964,  and  the  aborigines  amounted 
to  about  250,000. 

MovntatJUf  TabU'lands^  and  Plains. — In  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  countries  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
South  American  continent,  Brazil  has  no  mountains 
of  very  great  elevation,  with  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Itambe,  an  isolated  peak  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  which  is  variously  stated  at  5960  and  8426 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  higher  mountains  of  Brazil, 
most  of  them  occurring  at  greater  and  lesser  dis- 
tances from  the  E.  coast,  extend  generally,  like  the 
Andes,  from  B.  to  N.,  although  numerous  inferior 
ranges  traverse  the  country  in  various  other  directions. 
The  most  connected  chains,  and  those  in  which  the 
highest  summits  occur,  are  the  Serra  do  £spinha90, 
the  Serra  dos  Oigftos,  and  the  Seira  do  Mar.  The 
first  originates  in  Bahia,  about  lat.  15"  s.,  and,  inter- 
secting the  province  of  Minas  Greraes,  terminates  at 
lat.  23"  8.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it  of  about  250  miles;  its  culminating 
points  are  Piedade,  5830  feet  high,  and  Itaoolumi, 
5750  feet.  The  Serra  dos  Orgftos  (Oigan  Mountains), 
so  called  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  peaks  to 
the  tubes  of  an  organ,  and  the  Serra  do  Mar,  which 
form,  in  fact,  but  one  chain,  the  first  name  bdng  ap- 
plied to  the  N.E.  half  of  the  range,  and  the  second 
to  the  B.W.,  lie  also  parallel  to  the  coast,  ir.N.B.  and 
8.S.W.,  but  at  a  distance  from  it  of  a  very  few  miles 
only,  extending  from  about  lat.  22"  to  27"  s.  The 
culminating  point  of  this  range,  Morro  dos  Canudos, 
which  occurs  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgftos  division,  has 
an  elevation  of  4476  feet.  Hilly  regions  also  exikend 
N.  and  w.  from  these  mountain-systems,  through  the 
provinces  of  Minas  Greraes,  Pemambuoo,  Groyaz,  and 
Matto  GrosBo,  but  none  of  the  peaks  appear  to  attain 
any  very  great  elevation.  Towards  the  Bio  Paraguay 
the  hills  become  lower,  and  terminate  on  the  Boliv- 
ian frontier  in  elevated  marriies.  In  this  locality 
occurs  the  water-shed  between  the  affluents  of  the 
Amazon  and  La  Plata.  It  is  of  very  inconsiderable 
elevation ;  and  some  of  the  sources  of  the  Madeira, 
which  falls  into  the  f onner,  and  of  the  Paraguay,  the 
head-stream  of  the  latter  are  not  more  than  3  miles 
i^Mut,  and  might  easily  be  joined  by  means  of  a 
canal.  The  hilly  region  or  table-land  extends  along 
the  X.  side  of  the  empire  as  far  N.  as  lat  3"  b.,  but 
inland,  in  Matto  Grosso,  not  farther  than  12"  B.,  and 
N.  of  lat.  10"  B.,  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  may  be  taken 
as  the  w.  limit.  This  table-land  occupies  half  the 
empire,  together  with  part  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic 
and  Uruguay,  and  its  average  elevation  is  from  2000 
to  2500  feet.  Along  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents 
the  vast  plains  or  silvas  are  said  to  occupy  a  space 
equal  to  six  times  the  size  of  France.  Another 
great  plain  stretches  between  the  Serra  Ibiapaba  and 
the  river  Tocantins,  measuring  from  n.  to  B.  upwards 
of  600  miles,  and  from  E.  to  w.  more  than  400. 

Rivera  and  Lakes. — The  river  system  of  Brazil  is 
unequalled,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  for 
the  mimber  and  magnitude  of  the  streams  of  which 
it  is  composed,  the  surface  of  the  whole  N.w.  portion 
being  interlaced  with  rivers  of  every  length  and  vol- 
ume ;  presenting  the  complex  appearance  of  veins  in 
the  human  body,  to  which  the  Amazon  and  its  larger 
tributaries  may  be  said  to  stand  in  the  relation  of 
main  arteries.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  these 
numberless  streams  have  a  v.  direction,  and  finally 
find  their  way,  either  directly  or  through  their  prin- 
cipals, to  the  N.  shores  of  the  empire.  Hie  Ivgest 
river  of  Brazil,  and  the  largest,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
world,  though  not  the  longest,  is  the  Amazon,  which 


enters  the  empire  from  the  w.,  about  lat  4"  30'  8.; 
Ion.  70"  w.,  and  after  a  ir.E.  course  from  the  point 
named  of  about  800  miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
near  the  equator.    The  next  in  size  is  the  Bio  Fnui* 
dsco,  whidi,  after  flowing  ir.  for  about  800  milei, 
suddenly  turns  due  x.,  and  subsequently  S.B.,  falling 
into  the  sea  about  lat  11"  8.     In  order  of  magnitode 
follow  the  Rio  Negro  and  Madeira^  both  tributiries 
of  the  Amazon ;  die  former  flowing  from  the  n.w., 
the  latter  from  the  B.W.     The  other  large  riven  in 
this  portion  of  the  empire  are  the  Branoo,  a  triba- 
tary  of  the  Bio  Negro;  the  Tapajos  and  Xingu, 
other  two  laige  tributaries  of  the  Amazon ;  the  An- 
guay,  Tocantins,  MaranhAo,  and  Paranahyba.  Paseing 
along  the  coast,  8.  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Fran- 
cisco, the  following  considerable  rivers  occur— the 
Yazabarris,    Itapicum,    Paraguassu,   Belmonte  or 
Jequitinhonha,  province  of  Bahia ;  Doce,  province  o! 
Espirito-Santo ;  and  the  Paraiba-do-Sul,  the  8.  boun- 
dary of  the  same  province.     In  this  enumeration  of 
the  rivers  having  their  embouchures  on  the  B.  coast 
of  Brazil,  we  have  omitted  an  immense  number  of 
smaller  streams,  perhi^  not  many  below  a  hundred. 
In  the  interior  of  the  s.  portion  of  the  empire  occur 
the  large  rivers  Uruguay,  Yguazu,  Paranapanema, 
Tieta,  Para,  Paraguay,  and  Parana,  with  numerous 
smaller  streams — smaller  in  comparison  to  these,  but 
still  large  rivers — ^winding  in  all  directions  through 
every  province.    Most  of  the  rivers  in  this  part  of 
Braral  have  a  w.  and  s.  direction ;  those  having  the 
former  proceeding  from  the  w.  side  of  the  serras  by 
which  this  part  of  the  coast  is  lined,  and  those 
having  the  latter  issuing  from  the  hilly  tract  which 
crosses  the  centre  of  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso 
from  E.  to  w.,  and  which  forms  the  wAter-shed  of  the 
w.  and  central  part  of  the  empire,  the  rivers  of  the 
province  of  Para  flowing  from  it  N.,  and  those  of 
Matto  Grosso  8.  and  w.    Of  the  riven  last  named, 
the  Paraguay  and  Parana  are  the  largest,  and  have 
the  longest  courses.     The  former  has  its  sources  in 
the  central  high  lands  of  Matto  Groaso,  whence  it 
flows  nearly  dae  B.,  quitting  the  Brazilian  territory 
at  lat.  21"  8.,  and  from  tUs  point  forming  the  w. 
boundary  of  the  independent  state  of  Pangnay. 
The  latter  rises  in  the  hilly  district  of  the  province 
of  Goyaz,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tocantinis 
although  their    subsequent  courses  are  nearly  in 
direct  opposition ;  the  latter  proceeding  due  N.,  while 
the  former  flows  8.8. w.    The  Parana  formSy  through- 
out a  portion  of  its  coarse,  the  boundary  between  the 
Brazilian  territory  and  Paraguay,  quitting  the  for- 
mer about  lat  25"  40'  s.    Although  unrivsJled  in 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  rivers,  Brazil  has 
comparatively  few  bikes  of  any  great  extent.     The 
largest  is  the  Lagoa  dos  Platos,  in  the  province  of 
Bio  Grande  de  S&o  Pedro,  the  most  southern  of  the 
Brazilian  provinces ;  it  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  35 
miles  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  and  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land  only  ;  it  dis- 
charges its  water  into  the  ocean  by  a  channel  called 
the  Rio  Grande.    Further  N.  several  smaller  lakes 
occur,  the  largest  of  which  may  be  from  20  to  30 
miles  in  length.    There  are  hardly  any  otl&erB  'worth 
mentioning  throughout  the  whole  of  BraciL 

Qtclogy  and  Mineralogy, — Granite  prevailB  to  the 
extent  of  2000  miles  along  the  coast  of  Braidl,  and, 
with  syenite,  forms  the  base  of  the  table-land.      The 
superstructure  of  the  latter  consists  of  metaxnoTphic 
and  old  igneous  rocks,  sandstone,  clay-slate,   lime- 
stone, in  which  are  huge  caverns,  with    bone«   of 
extinct  animals  and  alluvial  soil,  of  wludi  the  ¥. 
part  of  the  empire  is  almost  wholly  oompoaed,  bein^r 
intersected  by  numerous  large  streams.    The  zninend 
wealth  of  Brazil  is  considerable,  and  inducLea  gold, 
silver,  and  iron,  diamonds,  topazes,  and  otber  pre* 
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cioiiB  stones.  Amongst  the  earliest  discovered  and 
first  wrought  gold«mines  were  those  of  Jaragu^  but 
they  have  long  oeased  to  be  regularly  worked^  the 
precious  metal  being  f  otmd  more  easily  and  in  greater 
abundance  mingled  with  the  sands  and  alluioal  de- 
posits of  rivers.  The  process  of  separation,  the  gold 
being  in  small  particles,  is  effected  by  repeated 
washings,  which  are  continued  until  nothing  but  the 
pure  metal  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  entire  quantity  of  gold  produced  has  now  greatly 
fallen  off,  being  hardly  a  fourth  of  what  it  formerly 
was,  owing  chiefly  to  Uie  auiif  exDus  sand  having  been 
exhausted.  No  country  is  so  rich  in  diamonds  as 
Brazil.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of 
Serra  do  Frio,  a  district  surrounded  by  almost  inac- 
cessible rocks,  and  guarded  with  the  utmost  vigilance. 
The  diamonds  have  been  hitherto  found  in  the  beds 
of  rivers  only,  and  are  washed  from  the  sand  and 
flints  with  whidb  they  are  mingled  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  gold.  The  laigest  known  diamond  was 
found  in  the  Kio  Abast^  in  1791,  and  weighs  138} 
carats.  Another,  worth  £45,000,  was  found,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Bnudl  journals,  in  1847,  by  a  negro.  The 
negro  who  finds  a  diamond  weighing  17  carats  detains 
his  liberty,  a  variety  of  proportionate  rewards  being 
appointed  for  those  of  lesser  value.  About  20,000 
negroes  are  employed  in  the  diamond  mines.  The 
government  receives  one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of 
all  the  gold  and  diamonds  found  in  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  sounding  names  of  these  two 
items  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Brazil,  neither  of  them 
have  been  nearly  so  profitable,  nor  so  beneficial  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  country  as  the  homeliest 
of  its  agricultural  productions.  In  the  short  space 
of  a  year  and  a  half  the  exports  of  sugar  and  coffee 
amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  diamonds  found 
throughout  a  period  of  eighty  years. 

Climate. — As  almost  the  whole  of  Brazil  lies  B.  of 
the  Equator,  and  in  a  hemisphere  where  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  sea  than  land,  its  climate  is 
generally  more  cool  and  moist  than  that  of  countries 
in  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  flat  portions  of 
the  empire,  where  impenetrable  forests  occupy  the 
alluvial  plains,  and,  by  preventing  the  sun's  rays 
reaching  the  earth,  cut  off  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  heat — ^radiation.  In  the  8.  parts  of  Brazil,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  continent, 
the  climate  is  of  an  insular  character — cool  summers 
and  mild  winters.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  faUs  in 
Brazil  differs  widely  in  amount  in  different  localities. 
The  N.  provinces  generally  are  subject  to  heavy  rains 
and  violent  storms;  but  the  B.  regions  rejoice  in  a 
Bettled,  mild,  and  salubrious  climate.  The  rainy 
season  commences  in  October,  and  usually  lasts  till 
March,  setting  in  with  heavy  thunder-storms.  At 
Rio,  where  the  climate  has  been  much  modified  by 
the  clearing  away  of  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  72";  and  the 
rains  have  been  so  diminished  as  to  have  seriously 
reduced  the  supply  of  water  to  the  city.  Grenerally 
the  climate  of  Brazil  is  delightful,  diffusing  and 
maintaining  a  perpetual  summer  throughout  this 
favoured  land.  In  the  N.  parts  the  air  in  the  lower 
tracts  is  somewhat  sultry  and  oppressive;  but  vegeta- 
tion is  vigorous  and  profuse,  the  ground  being  covered 
with  flowers,  and  the  trees  with  a  foliage  that  is  ever 
green;  while  the  nights  are  delidously  oooL  Near 
the  coast  the  temperature  is  modified  by  the  trade- 
wind,  which,  after  traversing  the  Atlantic,  fans  the 
shores  of  Brazil,  impaiting  a  refreshing  coolness  to 
the  atmosphere. 

Soil,  Vegetable  Produetiotu,  d:e. — ^The  soil  of  Brazil, 
so  far  as  its  capabilities  have  been  tested,  is  highly 
fertile;  although  but  a  comparatively  small  portion 


has  yet  been  subjected  to  this  test,  not  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  surface  being 
imder  cultivation,  and  this  portion  is  entirely  limited 
to  the  coast,  and  to  the  N.s.  part  of  the  empire,  which 
seems  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
maize,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The  pastures,  however, 
are  of  vast  extent;  and,  being  covered  with  prodigious 
herds  of  homed  cattle,  form  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Being  almost 
wholly  within  the  limit  of  the  palm  region,  the 
vegetation  of  Brazil  is  characterized  generally  by 
the  peculiar  physiognomy  which  that  beautiful  family 
of  vegetables  impresses  on  tropical  countries.  Of 
these  no  fewer  than  100  species  are  native  to  the 
country.  The  chief  food-supplying  plants  are  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa^  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat,  manioc, 
beans,  bananas,  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  yams,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  &c. — ^the  two  first,  sugar  and  coffee, 
being  the  staple  products  of  the  empire.  The  manioc 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  its  farina  is  almost  the  only 
kind  of  meal  used  in  that  country.  An  acre  of  manioc 
is  said  to  yield  as  much  nutriment  as  six  acres  of  wheat. 
The  Indians  find  in  this  beautiful  and  useful  plant  a 
compensation  for  the  rice  and  other  cerealia  of  the 
Old  World.  But  it  is  in  the  boundless  forests  of 
Brazil  that  the  vigour  of  the  vegetative  power  is 
exhibited  in  its  most  imposing  form.  No  language, 
it  has  been  said,  can  describe  the  glory  of  the  Bra- 
zilian forests — ^e  endless  variety  of  form,  the  con- 
trast of  colour  and  size,  the  largest  trees  bearing 
brilliant  blossoms  of  every  hue,  and  clothed  with  a 
drapery  of  curious  epiphytes  and  festoons  of  climbing 
plants,  while  thousands  of  a  diameter  of  not  less  than 
8  and  12  feet  stand  so  dose  together  that  it  is  impos- 
sible (the  intervals  being  filled  up  with  an  under- 
growth of  plants)  to  clear  a  passage  between  them. 
In  contrast  to  these  giants  of  the  forest  stand  the 
graceful  pahn,  the  delicate  acacia  and  bamboos,  and 
grasses  of  40  feet  high.  *  If  the  name  of  primeval 
forest,'  says  Humboldt,  'can  be  given  to  any  forest 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  none  can  claim  it  perhaps 
so  strictly  as  those  that  fill  the  connected  basins  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.'  But  it  is  not  in  the 
plains  alone  that  this  gigantic  vegetation  is  met  with; 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  also  clothed  with  trees 
of  enormous  size,  including  the  most  beautiful  sped- 
mens  of  the  palm  and  tree-fern.  The  cocoa-nut  palm 
attains  a  great  size  on  the  sea-shores;  and  the  curious 
Bertholletia,  or  monkey-pot  tree,  the  kernels  of  which 
are  exported  from  Para  tmder  the  name  of  Brazil 
nuts,  is  met  with  in  many  localities,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  K.w.  parts  of  the  empire.  A  peculiar 
characteristic  in  Brazilian  vegetation  is  the  host  of 
spedes  of  myrtle-trees,  whicl^  though  not  of  much 
use  economically,  perfume  the  air  with  their  exhala- 
tions. Among  tiie  more  valuable  trees  of  the  Bra- 
zilian forests  are  the  andaa9U,  or  Purga  da  Faulistas 
{Anda  Oomezitjy  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  tasteless 
oil,  more  powerfully  cathartic  than  castor-oil,  and 
now  imported  into  Europe;  the  cacao  or  chocolate- 
tree;  the  Cce«alpinia  echinaia  or  Brazil-wood  tree, 
used,  under  the  name  of  Pemambuoo  wood,  for  dye- 
ing silk  of  a  crimson  colour;  the  rosewood-tree,  the 
fustic,  mahogany,  and  a  variety  of  others  well  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  ship-bmlding.  The  different  lands 
of  forests  and  woods  in  Brazil  are  distinguished  by 
the  inhabitants  by  particular  names.  There  are  the 
Mates  Virgens,  or  virgin  forests,  such  as  those  which 
exist  on  the  Organ  Mountains  and  along  the  whole 
maritime  cordillera ;  the  Catingas,  consisting  generally 
of  small  and  dedduous  trees;  the  Garrascoe,  close- 
growing  shrubs,  about  3  or  4  feet  high;  and  the 
Capveira,  such  wooded  tracts  as  axe  fonned  by  the 
small  trees  and  shrubs  which  spring  up  where  virgin 
forests  have  been  deared  away.    The  beauty,  variety, 
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and  abundance  of  tlie  flowers  of  this  extraordinary 
country  are  no  less  remarkable  than  any  other  of  its 
vegetable  productions.  '  The  whole  country/  says 
Mr.  Ciardner,  'through  which  we  had  passed  for 
nearly  two  days  was  one  vast  flower-garden,  where, 
"like  a  child  at  a  feast,"  I  knew  not  which  object  to 
grasp  at  first;  everything  was  not  only  new  to  me, 
but  each  more  beautiful  or  more  curious  than  the 
other.* 

AnimaU. — ^The  principal  domestic  animals  of  Brazil 
are  homed  cattle  and  horses;  the  numbers  of  the 
former  are  prodigious,  covering  the  boundless  plains 
of  the  interior.  The  greatest  part  of  them  live  in  a 
wild  state,  and  are  not  milked.  Horses  are  numerous 
in  the  a.  provinces;  they  are  of  a  middling  size,  from 
12  to  14^  hands  14gh,  but  strong,  lively,  and  swift. 
Mules  are  reared  in  ike  8.  provinces.  Sheep  are  in 
little  repute,  the  meat  being  ill  flavoured  and  the 
wool  of  indifferent  quality.  Goats  and  hogs  are 
abundant.  The  woods  of  Bxazil  swarm  with  rapacious 
•"'wiftla — ^tiger  cats,  hyenas,  saratus  (a  ferocious  crea- 
ture about  the  size  of  a  fox),  jaguars,  sloths,  porcu- 
pines, &c.  WUd  hogs  are  also  common,  as  well  as 
an  amphibious  animal  called  the  water-hog  or  capy- 
bara,  resembling  a  hog  in  form,  but  of  the  size  o£  a 
heifer.  Monkeys  are  likewise  numerous;  and  vam- 
pyre  bats  are  in  some  localities  so  destructive  as  to 
prevent  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Amongst  the  feathered 
tribes  are,  the  smallest,  the  humming-bird,  and  one  of 
the  largest,  the  emu  and  vulture.  Water-fowl,  espe- 
cially geese  and  ducks,  abound  in  certain  seasons  on 
the  lakes  and  lagoons  at  the  B.  extremity  of  BraziL 
The  reptiles  conmst  of  the  boa-constrictor,  the  corral 
snake,  the  sorrocuco,  and  the  jatraraca  (JBothrops 
Neuwiedii,  Spix),  all  venomous,  and  much  dreaded  by 
the  natives,  especially  the  last,  which,  when  fuU 
grown,  is  usually  about  6  feet  long,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  rattlesnake  genus.  It  prevails  over  aU 
the  8.  provinces.  Its  bite  is  attended  with  great 
Buffwiog,  and  with  the  most  serious  consequences, 
even  where  death  is  averted.  In  the  marshy  coun- 
tries of  the  8.  the  boa  or  python  is  said  to  attain  a 
length  of  48  feet;  but,  acoardmg  to  Humboldt^  the 
largest  skins  which  have  as  yet  been  brought  to 
Europe  and  carefully  measured  do  not  exceed  21  to 
23  feet.  The  insects  of  Brazil  are,  many  of  them, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  colours  and  their 
size,  especially  the  butterflies.  Other  descriptions 
are  so  numerous  in  the  woods  that  their  noise  is 
heard  in  a  ship  at  anchor  some  distance  from  the 
shore;  while  die  white  ants  are  so  numerous  and 
destructive  that  Humboldt  says  there  is  not  a  manu- 
script in  South  America  100  years  old.  The  scorpions 
of  Brazil  attain  a  length  of  6  inches.  Most  (^  the 
bees  of  that  oountry  are  stingless,  there  being  no 
fewer  than  thirty  species  of  that  description.  The 
shores  and  rivers  abound  with  fish.  Ajnongst  the 
most  valuable  of  those  caught  on  the  former  is  the 
garopa,  which  attains  a  length  of  from  12  to  20  feet, 
and  IB  well  tasted;  they  are  most  numerous  on  the 
coast  of  Bahia,  where  great  quantities  are  annually 
taken  and  e^qoorted.  The  numbers  of  fish  caught  in 
the  Amazon  and  other  rivers  of  the  empire  are  very 
great,  constituting  a  principal  part  of  the  subsistence 
of  the  inhabitants. 

I/Ueraturej  BduccUion,  <(rc. — In  every  town  schools 
for  teaching  the  first  rudiments  are  now  to  be  found, 
to  which  all  citizens  are  admitted  free.  There  are  no 
imiversities,  but  there  are  law  colleges  at  Pemambuoo 
and  S&o  Paulo,  and  medical  colleges  at  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro and  Bahia.  In  all  large  towns  there  are  prof  essor- 
ahips  of  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  geometry,  chemistry,  botany,  &c. ;  and  print- 
ing-presses are  now  common  throughout  Brazil. 

People, — The  free  population  of  Brazil  consists  of 


Europeans,  white  persons  bom  in  Brazil,  or  native 
Brazilians ;  mulattoes;  Mamalucoes,  a  mixed  caste 
between  whites  and  Indians;  Indians  in  a  domesti- 
catod  state,  called  Cabodos;  Indians  in  a  savage  state 
called  Tapuyas;  free  negroes,  bom  in  Brazil;  manu- 
mitted Africans;  Mestizoes,  a  mixed  caste,  between 
Indians  and  negroes.  The  slave  population  conaists 
of  Africans,  Creole  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Mestizoes. 
The  native  Brazilians  are  an  idle  and  inactive  race, 
with  few  wants,  and  fewer  enjoyments.  The  mulat- 
toes, the  offspring  of  Europeans  and  negroes,  are 
ingenious,  and  evinoe  an  aptitude  for  the  mi<chamca1 
arts.  The  Tapuyas,  or  native  Indians  of  Brazil,  are 
of  a  copper  colour,  robust,  and  well  made,  but  of  idiort 
stature.  They  generally  go  naked,  paint  their  skins, 
and  are  fond  oi  ornamenting  their  heads  with  feathers. 
To  this  race  belong  the  Botocndes  or  Botucudos,  a 
ferocious  tribe,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Bio 
Booe  and  the  Belmonte.    See  Botooudos. 

Commerce, — The  principal  articles  of  import  axe, 
cottons,  linens,  wooUena,  wrought  and  unwrought 
iron,  hardware  and  cutlery  from  Britain;  cottona, 
trinkets^  furniture,  wax,  candles,  hats,  dry  fruite, 
and  wine  from  France;  glass,  beer,  linen,  paper,  Ac., 
from  Germany;  iron,  copper  utensils,  aaildoth,  cords, 
ropes,  &c.,  from  Bussia  and  Sweden;  wine,  brandy, 
fruits,  &c,  from  Portugal;  and  wheat,  flour,  fadaenits, 
soap,  leather,  &c.,  horn.  America.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  coffee,  sugar,  ootton,  hides,  cabinet  and  dye 
woods,  drugs,  gums,  and  diamonds.  The  value  of 
the  imports  into  Brazil  in  1848  was  £6,880,239;  of 
the  exports  from  Brazil  the  same  year  £4,749,443. 
In  the  three  years,  1870-72,  the  total  annual  value 
of  the  imports,  including  bullion  and  specie,  averaged 
£19,000,000;  while  the  annual  value  of  the  exports 
during  liie  same  period  averaged  £22,500,000. 

The  imports  fram  Great  Britain  amounted  in  1871 
to  £6,586,945,  and  the  exports  to  the  same  quarter 
to  £6,693,426.  The  ohief  exports  to  Great  Britain 
are  raw  cotton  (value  in  1871,  £2,980,644),  unre- 
fined sugar  (value,  £1,416,020),  caoutchouc  (value, 
£992,955),  coffee  (value,  £564,611),  and  hides  (value, 
£392,206).  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vesKls 
that  entered  and  cleared  from  the  principal  ports  of 
Brazil  in  1869-70,  was,  entered,  3540  veaaels,  tonnage 
1,436,000;  cleared,  vessels  3215,  tonnage  1,500,000. 
In  the  same  year  4903  vessels  engaged  in  the  ooastiiig 
trade  entered,  and  4994  cleared.  There  are  six  rail- 
ways, with  a  total  length  of  410  miles  in  operation; 
and  there  are  also  about  1200  miles  of  telegraphs. 

Rdigumt  0<nfemmentj  Ac. — ^The  establishwl  religian 
of  Brazil  is  Roman  Catholic,  although  other  religiona 
are  tolerated.  The  government  of  the  empire  ia 
monarchical,  hereditary,  constitutional,  and  represen- 
tative. The  legislative  power  \b  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  consists  of  two  chambers — ^the  senate, 
and  chamber  of  deputies;  the  former  elected  for  life, 
and  the  latter  for  four  yean.  In  1671  the  public 
debt  stood  as  follows: — 

Foreign. £15,780.785 

Internal  ftiuded 27,027,705 

Other  mt«nml  liabilitiea 25,590.395 

Total  debt £68,886,885 

A  great  increase  in  the  debt  was  caused  by  the  Sue 
Years'  war  with  Paraguay.  In  1869-70  the  revenue 
was  £18,048,871,  and  the  expenditure  £17,644,201, 
By  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Congress  in  June,  186V, 
the  force  of  the  standing  army  was  fixed  at  20,00<> 
men  on  the  peaoe  footing,  and  60,000  on  tlie  war 
footing.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  national  goaitl, 
the  strength  of  which  was  stated  officially  to  be 
611,241  in  June,  1672.  The  navy  consisted  of  eighty  > 
seven  men-of-war,  eighteen  of  which  were  iroDclad^ 
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History, — Br«dl  ivas  discovered  Jaaoary  26, 1500, 
by  Vinoente  Yanez  Pinfon,  one  of  the  oompan- 
ions  of  Columlnifl,  and  was  subsequently  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Pedro  Alyares  de  CabraL  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  had  equipped  a  squadron  for  a 
voyage  to  the  £a8t  Indies,  under  the  command  of 
Cabx«L  The  admiral,  quitting  Lisbon  March  9, 
1600,  fell  in  accidentally,  A]nil  24th,  with  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  which  he  at  first  supposed 
to  be  a  large  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  this 
conjecture  he  was  soon  undeceived,  when  the  natives 
came  in  sight.  Having  discovered  a  good  harbour, 
he  anoboiid  his  vessels,  and  called  the  bay  Puerto 
Segwro.  On  the  next  day  he  landed  with  a  body  of 
troops,  and  having  erected  the  cross,  took  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and 
called  it  Sawta  Orug;  but  the  name  was  afterwards 
altered  by  King  Emanuel  to  that  of  BrasU,  from  the 
red  wood  which  the  country  produces. 

The  Portuguese  entertained,  for  some  time,  no 
very  favourable  opinion  of  the  country,  not  having 
been  able  to  find  there  either  gold  or  silver;  and, 
accordingly,  they  sent  thither  none  but  convicts  and 
women  of  abandoned  character.  Two  ships  were 
annually  sent  from  Portugal,  to  carry  to  the  new 
world  tiie  refuse  of  the  human  race,  and  to  receive 
from  thence  caigoes  of  parrots  and  dye-woods.  Gin- 
ger was  afterwtfds  added,  but  in  a  short  time  pro- 
hibited, lest  the  cultivation  of  it  might  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  the  same  article  from  India.  In  1548  the 
Jews  of  Portugal,  being  banished  to  Brazil,  procured 
sugar-canes  from  Madeira,  and  began  the  cultivation 
of  that  article.  The  court  of  Lisbon  began  to  per- 
ceive that  a  colony  might  be  beneficial  without  pro- 
ducing gold  or  silver,  and  sent  over  a  governor  to 
regulate  and  superintend  it.  This  was  Thomas  de 
Souza,  a  wise  and  able  man.  De  Souza  found  it  very 
difficult  to  succeed  in  inducing  the  natives  to  fix  on 
settled  habitations,  and  to  submit  to  the  Portuguese 
government.  Dissatisfaction  ensued,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  war.  De  Souza  did  not  bring  with 
him  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  conclude  hostilities 
speedily.  By  building  St.  Salvador,  in  1549,  at  the 
Iny  of  All  Saints,  he  established  a  central  and  rally- 
ing point  for  the  colony;  but  the  great  object  of 
reducing  the  Indians  to  submission  was  effected  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  gained  their  affections  by  presents 
and  acts  of  kindness. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  Brazil,  which  became 
visible  to  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  excited  the  envy  of  the  French,  Spaniards, 
and  Dutch  successively.  The  latter,  however,  were 
the  principal  enemies  with  whom  the  Portuguese,  had 
to  contend  for  the  dominion  of  Brazil.  Their  admiral, 
Willekens,  in  1624,  took  possession  of  the  countiy  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Provinces.  Having  plun- 
dered the  people  of  St  Salvador,  he  retuined  to 
Europe,  leaving  a  strong  garrison.  The  Spaniards 
next  sent  out  a  formidable  fleet,  laid  siege  to  St. 
Salvador,  and  compelled  the  Dutch  to  surrender. 
When  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch  assumed  a  more  fav- 
ourable aspect  St  home,  they  despatched  Admiral 
Heniy  Lonk,  in  the  beginning  of  1630,  to  attempt 
the  entire  conquest  of  BraziL  He  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing Pemambuco,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe 
left  behind  him  troops  which  reduced,  in  1683, 1634, 
and  1635,  the  provinces  of  Temeraca,  Paraiba,  and 
Bio  Grande.  These,  as  well  as  Pemambuco,  furnished 
yearly  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  a  great  deal  of  wood 
for  dyeing,  and  other  oonmiodities.  The  Dutch  now 
detexinined  to  conquer  all  Brazil,  and  introsted 
Maurice  of  Nassau  with  the  direction  of  the  enter- 
prise. This  distinguished  officer  reached  the  place 
of  his  destination  in  the  beg^ning  of  1637,  and  sub- 
jected Cear^  Sergipe,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bahia. 


Seven  of  the  fifteen  provinces  which  composed  the 
colony  had  already  submitted  to  them,  when  they 
were  suddenly  checked  by  the  revolution  which  re- 
moved Philip  IV.  from  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
gave  to  the  Portuguese  independence  and  a  native 
sovereign.  The  Dutch,  as  enemies  of  the  Spaniards, 
became  friends  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  latter  con- 
firmed the  title  of  the  Dutdi  to  the  seven  provinces 
of  which  they  were  in  possession.  This  division  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  BrazUs,  in  place  of  the  former 
appellation.  The  Dutch  government  soon  began  to 
oppress  the  Portuguese  colonists,  who,  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  drove  them  out  of  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces.  Finding  they  were  not  able  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  the  Dutch  ceded  all  their  interest 
to  the  Portuguese  for  a  pecuniary  compensation.  The 
dominion  of  Portugal  was  now  extended  oyer  all 
Brazil,  which,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  re- 
mained in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  value  of  Brazil  to  Portugal  continued  steadily 
to  increase  after  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines,  in 
1698,  and  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  mines  in 
1728.  Up  to  the  year  1810  Brazil  had  ^ent  to  Poi^ 
tugal  14,280  cwts.  of  gold  and  2100  lbs.  of  diamonds, 
which  foreign  countries,  and  especially  Great  Britain, 
at  last  succeeded  in  purchasing  at  the  Lisbon  market. 
Bio  Janeiro  now  became  the  mart  for  the  proceeds  of 
the  Brazilian  mines  and  native  productions.  But 
the  administration  was  anything  but  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  attention 
of  the  government  was  turned  almost  exclusively  to 
the  gold  washings  and  to  the  woridng  of  the  diamond 
mines ;  and  the  policy  of  the  administration  consisted 
in  the  exaction  of  taxes  and  duties,  which  were  col- 
lected from  the  fortified  ports,  to  which  trade  was 
solely  confined.  Foreigners  were  excluded  or  jeal- 
ously watched,  and  trade  was  paralyzed  by  numerous 
restrictions.  In  the  interior,  the  lands  situated  on  the 
great  rivers,  after  being  surveyed,  were  frequently 
presented  after  the  year  1640,  by  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Braganza,  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  Portu- 
guese nobility,  whom  the  system  of  entails  excluded 
from  the  prospect  of  inheritance.  These  grantees 
enlisted  adventurers,  purchased  negro  slaves  by  thou- 
sands, and  subjected  the  original  i^iabitants  or  drove 
them  from  their  districts,  and  ruled  their  dominions 
with  almost  unlimited  sway.  The  missions  of  the 
Jesuits  also  received  similar  donations  from  the  kings. 
They  organized  a  brave  militia  from  the  converted 
savages  and  their  descendants,  and  bore  the  sword 
and  the  cross  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior. 
Equally  independent  with  the  secular  lords  of  the 
sou,  they  united  the  converted  savages  in  villages 
and  parishes  along  the  rivers.  The  celebrated  Jesuit 
Vieyra  introduced  the  cultivation  of  spices,  in  which 
Holland  alone  had  hitherto  traded.  As  these  Bra- 
zilian proprietors  defrayed  from  their  own  means  the 
above-mentioned  indemnifications  made  to  the  Dutch, 
the  Portuguese  government,  in  return,  confinned  and 
enlarged  all  the  privil^pes  of  the  ancient  planters, 
extending  them  to  the  present  and  future  possessions 
of  these  noble  families.  But  in  the  end  the  govern- 
ment multiplied  its  own  monopolies,  and  assumed 
prerogatives  interfering  with  the  interests  of  the  an- 
cient and  rich  landlords.  Even  from  1808  to  1821, 
as  long  as  the  court  resided  in  Bio  Janeiro,  the  Por- 
til^ese  by  birth  continued  to  have  the  preference 
in  the  high  offices  of  state  before  the  ddef  native 
families;  and  the  system  of  taxing  the  productions  of 
Brazil,  and  the  importation  of  articles  needed  by  the 
Brazilian  nobility  for  themselves  and  slaves,  was  even 
extended.  The  government  finally  placed  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  latter, 
which  the  rich  landlords  deemed  indispensable  for 
the  establishment  of  new  plantations.    The  vassals. 
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moreover,  always  had  a  atumbling-block  in  their  way 
in  the  fiscal  prerogative  of  the  court,  that  the  land 
which  the  vassal  called  his  own,  but  which  he  had 
hitherto  neglected  to  search  for  gold  or  for  diamonds, 
in  case  of  any  future  discovery  of  such  treasures, 
should  be  the  property  of  the  crown,  or  at  least  the 
object  of  high  taxation*  Even  the  humanity  of  the 
govenmient,  in  attempting  to  ameliorate  by  laws  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  was  a  subject  of  offence,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  the  lords  to  be  an  injury  to  their 
legal  property  to  proceed  in  sudi  a  matter  without 
their  consent  Without  ascribing  to  the  Brazilians 
any  democratic  propensities,  all  these  circumstances 
must  have  awakened  the  desire  of  independence  in 
their  breasts,  as  much  as  it  augmented  their  hatred 
of  the  Portuguese.  From  these  two  causes  a  conflict 
of  parties  of  several  years'  duration  at  length  took 
place,  the  result  of  wMch  was  the  present  empire. 

On  the  invasion  of  Portugal  in  1808  by  the  French, 
the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  John  YL,  sailed  for 
Brazil,  accompanied  by  his  court  and  a  large  body  of 
emigrants.  Soon  after  arriving  there  he  began  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country  by  placing  the 
administration  on  a  better  footing,  and  throwing 
open  its  ports  to  all  nations.  On  &.e  fall  of  Bona- 
parte the  king  raised  Brazil  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom, and  assumed  the  title  of  Eling  of  Portugal,  Al- 
garve,  and  Brazil.  The  revolution  which  took  place 
in  Portugal  in  1820,  compelling  the  king  to  return  to 
that  country,  he  next  year  sailed  for  Lisbon,  leaving 
Pedro,  his  ^dest  son  and  successor,  as  lieutenant  and 
regent.  But  as  the  Portuguese  Cortes  was  not  will- 
ing to  grant  the  entire  equality  of  civil  and  political 
relations  demanded  by  tiie  Brazilians,  and  had  ex- 
pressly declared  that  Brazil  was  to  be  divided  into 
governments,  and  ruled  by  the  ministry  of  state  at 
Lisbon,  and  the  prince-regent  was  to  be  recalled  to 
Portugal — such  violent  convulsions  were  excited  in 
Rio  Janeiro  and  various  parts  of  Brazil,  Dea  1821, 
that  it  was  explicitly  declared  to  the  prince-regent 
that  his  departure  wotdd  be  the  signal  for  establish- 
ing an  independent  republic.  The  prince,  therefore, 
resolved  to  remain  in  Brazil,  and  gave  a  public  ex- 
planation of  his  reasons,  Jan.  9, 1822,  to  his  father,  to 
the  Cortes  in  Portugal,  and  to  the  people  of  BraiziL 
The  Portuguese  troops  were  removed  from  BraziL 
The  prince-regent  assumed,  May  13,  1822,  the  title 
of  *  perpetual  defender  of  Brazil,'  and  in  June  con- 
vened a  national  assembly,  composed  of  100  deputies, 
to  frame  a  separate  constitution  for  the  country.  The 
National  Assembly  of  Brazil  declared  the  separation 
of  that  country  from  Portugal,  August  1, 1822,  and, 
October  12,  appointed  Don  Pedro  the  constitutional 
Emperor  of  BraziL  The  new  emperor  retained,  at 
the  same  time,  the  title  of  'perpetual  defender  of 
BraziL' 

The  king,  after  some  slight  and  ineffectual  attempts 
to  ro-establish  the  former  relations  between  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
latter  country  in  1825.  Some  years  afterwards  a 
series  of  tumultuary  proceedings  ended  in  the  abdica- 
tion of  Don  Pedro,  who  left  Brazil  on  April  7,  1831, 
leaving  his  son,  who  was  under  age,  as  his  successor. 
The  rights  of  the  latter  were  recognized  and  pro- 
tected, and  a  regency  of  three  persons  appointed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  conduct  the  govenmient 
during  his  minority.  In  1840  the  young  emperor 
was  declared  of  age,  being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
and  was  crowned  on  July  IS,  1841.  The  new  govern- 
ment had  considerable  difficulty  in  crushing  the  re- 
publican and  revolutionary  party,  which  kept  up  a 
series  of  struggles  in  several  provinces  for  some  years. 
In  1845  the  insurgents  had  all  laid  down  their  arms, 
but  in  1848  a  new  rising  took  place,  which  was  put 
down  not  without  difficulty  in  the  f oUowing  year.    In 


1851  a  war  broke  out  with  Rosas,  dictator  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  which  Brazil  was  joined  by  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  Corrientes,  and  Entre  Rios,  and  which 
end^  in  favour  of  the  allies.  From  this  war  Brazil 
received  a  certain  impulse.  The  trade  now  increasedy 
the  finances  of  the  country  improved,  and  the  govern- 
ment began  to  further  the  development  of  the  country 
by  constructing  roads,  encouraging  immigration,  and 
fostering  the  ^ucation  of  the  people.  In  1853  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  was  founded,  and  the  construction  c£ 
railways  began.  In  1859  a  minister  for  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  pubUc  works  was  appointed,  and  a 
large  government  loan  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways was  authorized.  In  1863,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrest  of  three  English  naval  officers,  a  misunder- 
standing arose  with  England,  which  led  to  the  ter- 
mination of  diplomatic  relations  for  a  time  between 
the  two  countries.  Meanwhile  (Nov.  1864)  hostilities 
had  been  commenced  by  the  Paraguayans  under  Pre- 
sident Lopez  against  Brazil,  in  consequence  of  the 
interference  of  the  latter  in  the  affairs  of  Urug^uay; 
and  in  May,  1865,  an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  war  against  Paraguay  was  concluded 
between  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and 
Uruguay.  This  war,  the  brunt  of  which  had  to  be 
borne  by  Brazil,  lasted  till  1870,  the  Paraguayanii 
having  maintained  a  heroic  resistance,  and  having 
only  given  up  the  contest  on  the  death  of  their  leader, 
Lopez,  in  battle  against  the  Brazilians  (March  I, 
1870).  This  struggle  was  attended  with  an  immense 
expenditure  of  men  and  money  to  Brazil,  but  it 
established  her  reputation  as  a  great  power  and 
secured  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  La 
Plata  river-system.  The  event  of  most  importance 
in  Brazilian  history  since  the  war  is  the  act  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  received  the 
imperial  sanction  on  the  28th  of  Sept.  1871,  and 
enacts  that  from  that  date  all  children  bom  of  slave 
women  shall  be  considered  of  free  condition.  They 
are  not,  however,  to  be  actually  free,  but  are  bound 
to  serve  as  apprentices  the  masters  of  their  mothers 
for  21  years.  But  in  case  of  cruelty  practLsed  on  a 
slave  by  his  masters,  the  former  may  bring  an  action 
in  a  criminal  court,  which  may  pronounce  his  freedom. 
The  same  law  also  declares  that  all  the  slaves  of  the 
state  are  free,  but  they  are  to  be  under  government 
inspection  for  five  years,  and  are  bound  to  hire  them- 
selves  out  on  pain  of  being  compelled  to  work  in  the 
public  establishments,  if  they  are  found  living  in 
vagrancy.  (Spix  and  Martius'  Travels  in  Bnudl ; 
Kidder's  Brs^ ;  Gardner's  Travels  in  Brazil ;  Hum- 
boldt's Aspects  of  Nature,  &c.) 

BRAZILIAN  GRASS,  a  name  popularly  and 
incorrectly  given  to  a  substance  which  is  obtained 
from  the  Chamwropa  argewUa,  and  which  is  imported 
into  this  country  for  manufacturing  purposes.  See 
Chail£rops. 

BRAZIL  NUTS.    See  Bsrtholletia. 

BRAZIL  WOOD,  a  kind  of  wood  yielding  a  red 
dye,  obtained  from  several  trees  of  tiie  genua  Csesal* 
pinia,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and 
South  America.  The  best  kind,  Cctaalpinia  eckhuUa^ 
is  foimd  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  provinoe  of 
Pemambuco,  in  Brazil,  where  it  is  called  poo  da^ 
rainhOf  or  queen's  wood.  The  tree  is  large,  crooked, 
and  knotty;  the  leaves  are  of  a  beauti£il  red,  and 
exhale  an  agreeable  odour.  Other  kinds  are  C*. 
BnuUtensitf  C.  critta,  and  C,  Sappan^  or  the  8app«n 
wood  of  the  East  Indies.  The  bark  is  so  thick  thmJL 
a  tree  as  large  as  a  man's  body  with  the  bark,  will 
not  be  so  thick  as  tiie  leg  when  peeled.  It  is  pale  in 
colour  when  first  cut,  but  becomes  darker  when  ex* 
posed.  The  wood  is  hard  and  heavy,  and  as  it  take* 
on  a  fine  polish,  it  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  for 
various  purposes,  but  its  principal  use  is  in  dyeing  nod. 
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The  dye  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  wood  to  powder 
and  boiling  it  in  water,  when  the  water  receives  the 
red  colouring  principle,  which  is  a  crystallizable  sub- 
stance called  brazUin.  Hie  colour  is  not  permanent 
unless  fixed  by  suitable  mordants.  Brazil  wood  has 
been  for  many  years  past  a  royal  monopoly;  its  ex- 
portation, except  on  account  of  government,  being 
prohibited.  The  quantity  of  Bnuil  wood  imported 
into  this  country  is  but  inconsiderable.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  term  Brazil  wood  was  applied  to  an 
East  Indian  dyewood  long  before  the  discovery  of 
Brazil,  which  therefore,  no  doubt,  derived  its  name 
from  producing  such  trees  in  abundance. 

BRAZING,  or  Brass -soldeiuno,  the  process  of 
uniting  two  pieces  of  brass,  two  pieces  of  copper,  or 
one  of  each  by  means  of  a  hard  solder,  that  is,  a 
solder  which  fuses  at  a  comparatively  high  tempera- 
ture. The  solder  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
powder,  and  is  always  mixed  with  borax,  which  pre- 
vents the  oxidation  of  the  metals  which  are  being 
soldered  together.  It  is  usual  to  moisten  this  mix- 
ture with  water  before  spreading  it  over  the  surfaces 
to  be  joined.  When  the  solder  has  been  appUed  in 
this  state,  the  pieces  of  metal  are  slowly  heated,  by 
which  the  water  is  made  to  evaporate,  leaving  a  crust 
of  the  solder  on  the  parts  where  it  is  required.  The 
pieces  are  then  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat^  until  the 
borax  melts  and  fluxes  the  solder,  which  suddenly 
flushes  the  joints  of  the  pieces  of  metal,  and  thus 
unites  the  two  surfaces,  making  them  into  one  piece. 
The  whole  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  afterwards 
dressed  with  a  file.  Pieces  of  metal  which  have  been 
united  in  this  way  are  held  together  as  firmly  as  if 
they  were  only  one  piece.  For  the  proportions  used 
in  Uie  best  solders  for  brazing,  see  Solders. 

BRAZOS-DE-DIOS,  a  la^e  river.  United  States, 
Texas,  rising  among  the  mountains  in  the  N.w.  part 
of  the  state,  under  the  parallel  of  33**  N.;  flowing  S.E. 
between  the  Colorado  and  Trinidad,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  900  miles,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  Quintana  and  Velasco,  58  miles 
W.8.W.  Galveston;  hit.  28"  48'  N.;  Ion.  95°  40'  w.  It 
is  navigable  during  freshets  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance; but  there  are  only  6  feet  water  on  the  bar  at 
its  mouth.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Red  Fork 
and  Navosota.  Among  the  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Milam,  Nashville,  Washington,  and  Richmond.  The 
cotton  plantations  along  its  banks  are  highly  pro- 
ductive. 

BRAZZA  (ancient  Brachia\  an  island,  Austria, 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea^  and  belonging  to  Dalmatta;  lat. 
43''  16'  v.;  Ion.  16"  37'  K.  It  is  24  miles  long,  and 
from  5  to  7  broad ;  contains  twenty  villages,  and  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  chann^  12  miles 
broad,  which  affords  excellent  anchorage  for  shipping. 
The  island  is  very  mountainous  and  well  wooded; 
and  in  the  valleys  vines  are  grown,  from  which  are 
made  the  best  wines  in  Dalmatia.  It  produces  also 
good  oil,  almonds,  and  saffron,  and  grain  in  small 
cjuantity.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation 
of  bees  and  silkworms.  The  chief  town,  St.  Pietro 
di  Brazza^  has  a  small  port,  defended  by  a  mole.  At 
IVIilna  there  is  a  considerable  ship -building  yard. 
Pop.  14,090. 

BREACH,  the  aperture  or  passage  made  in  the 
wall  of  any  fortified  place,  by  the  ordnance  of  the 
besiegers,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  fortress. 
They  should  be  made  where  there  is  the  least  de- 
fence, that  is,  in  the  front  or  face  of  the  bastions.  In 
order  to  divide  the  resistance  of  the  besieged,  breaches 
are  commonly  made  at  once  in  the  faces  of  the  at- 
tacked bastions,  and  in  the  ravelin.  This  is  effected 
by  battering,  and  at  such  places  as  the  cannon  do  not 
reach,  by  Uie  aid  of  mines.  The  breach  is  called 
practkaUe,  if  it  is  large  enough  to  afford  some  hope 


of  success  in  case  of  an  assault.  This  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  case  if  it  allows  a  passage  to 
fourteen  men  abreast.  Frequently,  however,  a  breach 
of  much  less  extent,  even  of  half  that  width,  may  be 
entered. 

BREACH,  in  law,  any  violation  of  a  law, 
whether  the  perf onnance  of  an  action  prohibited  by 
law,  or  the  non-performanoe  of  a  duty  imposed  by 
law. 

Breach  of  Arrestment,  in  Scots  law,  an  act  of 
contempt  of  legal  authority,  committed  by  an  ar- 
restee disregarding  the  arrestment  used  in  his  hands, 
and  paying  the  sum  or  delivering  the  goods  arrested 
to  the  common  debtor.  Formerly  the  person  guilty 
of  breach  of  arrestment  might  be  prosecuted  both  in 
a  civil  and  criminal  court,  but  there  are  no  instances 
of  such  prosecutions  in  mor^  recent  times,  and  all 
that  the  person  guilty  of  it  now  exposes  himself  to 
is  an  action  for  damages  to  the  extent  of  the  funds 
paid  away  and  the  expenses. 

Breach  of  Close,  in  English  law,  any  entry  upon 
another  man's  property  which  is  not  warranted  by 
being  made  in  the  exercise  of  a  right.  Thus  the 
entry  upon  another's  property  is  not  a  breach  of 
dose,  when  it  is  made  in  exercise  of  a  right  of  way 
or  a  right  of  common,  or  when  one  enters  in  order 
to  demand  payment  of  money  from  the  proprietor 
which  is  payable  on  the  land,  or  when  he  enters  to 
pay  money  in  the  same  circumstances.  It  is  also 
justifiable  for  a  landlord  to  enter  upon  another's  pro- 
perty to  distrain  for  rent,  for  one  who  has  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  an  estate  to  enter  to  see  that  no 
injury  is  done  to  it,  and,  of  course,  for  anyone  to 
enter  an  inn  or  public-house  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  proprietor,  for  that  permission  is 
implied  in  the  fact  of  his  keeping  such  a  house.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  constitute  breach  of  dose  that 
the  property  unwarrantably  entered  should  have  an 
actual  fence  indosing  it,  for  every  man's  land  is  re- 
garded as  indosed  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  even  though 
any  actual  indoeure  be  wanting.  One  who  is  guilty 
of  breach  of  dose  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages 
at  the  hands  of  the  injured  party,  and  the  liability 
extends  even  to  a  trespass  committed  by  his  cattle. 

Breach  of  Covenant,  the  act  of  violating  an 
agreement  in  a  deed  either  to  do  or  not  to  do  some- 
thing. One  who  commits  a  breach  of  this  nature  is 
liable  to  a  dvil  action. 

Breach  of  Contract.    See  Contract. 

Breach  of  Duty,  the  non-performance  of  a  duty, 
or  the  performance  of  it  in  such  a  manner  that  in- 
jury is  done  to  one's  employer,  through  want  of  in- 
tegrity or  due  diligence  and  skilL  It  is  assumed  that 
there  is  an  implied  contract  between  an  employer 
and  the  person  that  he  employs,  according  to  which 
the  latter  agrees  to  perform  tiie  duties  intrusted  to 
him  la  such  a  maimer  that  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployer shall  not  suffer.  In  case  of  breach  of  duty 
what  is  called  an  action  of  assttmpsit,  that  is,  an 
action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  the  non-per- 
formanoe of  a  promise,  which,  though  not  under 
seal,  is  yet  founded  on  proper  consideration,  may  be 
brought  by  the  one  who  has  sustauied  an  injury, 
against  the  penon  by  whom  the  breach  has  been 
committed. 

Breach  of  Peace,  the  taking  part  in  any  riot, 
affray,  or  tumult,  which  is  destructive  to  the  public 
tranquillity,  or  the  causing  others  to  do  anything  to 
injure  the  public  tranquillity.  The  former  are  actual, 
the  latter  constructive  breaches.  In  both  cases  the 
breach  of  the  peace  may  be  either  felonious  or  not 
felonious.  The  felonious  breaches  of  the  peace  are 
three  in  number:  (1)  The  riotous  assembling  of 
twdve  or  more  persons,  and  not  dispersing  upon 
proclamation;  (2)  The  riotous  demolishing  of  churches^ 
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houses,  buildings,  or  madiinery;  (3)  Maliciously 
sending,  delivering,  or  uttering,  or  directly  or  in- 
directly causing  to  be  received,  kaowing  tbe  contents 
thereof,  any  letter  or  writing  threatening  to  kill  or 
murder  any  person.  The  remaining  ofiFences  axe  not 
felonious,  and  include — (1)  affrays;  (2)  riots,  routs, 
and  -unlawful  assemblies,  which  must  have  at  least 
three  persons  to  constitute  them;  (3)  tumultuously 
petitioning;  (4)  forcible  entry  or  detainer,  which  is 
committed  by  violently  takii^  or  keeping  possession 
of  lands  or  tenements  with  menaces,  force,  and  aims, 
and  without  the  authority  of  the  law;  (5)  riding,  or 
going  armed,  with  dangerous  or  unusual  weapons, 
terrifying  the  good  peoj^e  of  the  land ;  (6)  spreading 
false  news;  (7)  false  and  pretended  prophecies,  with 
intent  to  disturb  the  peace,  finally,  there  are  two 
constructive  breaches  of  the  peace,  namely,  challeng- 
ing another  to  fight,  or  bearing  such  a  challenge,  and 
the  making  public  by  either  printing,  writing,  signs, 
or  pictures,  malicious  defamations  of  any  person,  es- 
pe<nally  a  magistrate,  in  order  to  provoke  him  to 
wrath,  or  expose  him  to  public  hatred,  contempt, 
and  ridicule. 

Bbeaoh  of  Found,  the  act  of  destroying  or  break- 
ing into  any  pound  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  cattle 
that  have  been  distrained  for  rent,  and  deposited  in 
the  pound.  It  is  an  indictable  offence,  the  cattle 
being  deemed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  law. 

Bbeach  of  Tbust,  is  a  violation  of  duty  by  a 
trustee,  executor,  or  any  other  person  in  a  fidudaiy 
position.  A  trustee  is  not  permitted  to  manage  an 
estate  intrusted  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
any  advantage  to  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
bound  to  manage  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  person 
for  whom  he  has  it  in  trust  shall  reap  from  it  the 
greatest  possible  advantage.  Accordingly  money 
held  in  trust  by  a  trustee  must  be  invested  by  him 
in  government  stock  for  the  behoof  of  him  for  whom 
he  has  the  money  in  trust;  and  if  he  has  not  dcme  so 
he  is,  as  a  general  rule,  bound  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money.  In  Scotland  it  is  not  considered  the  duty  of 
the  trustee  to  invest  money  in  govermnent  securities 
alone,  for  in  that  country  investments  in  heritable 
securities  or  mortgages  are  quite  as  safe  as  invest- 
ments in  government  stock,  and  they  are  even  to  be 
preferred  to  the  latter.  A  trustee  who  has  grossly 
mismanaged  his  trust  is  required  to  pay  five  per  cent, 
interest  and  sometimes  compound  interest.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  has  adopted  two  rules  to  guide 
the  decisions  with  respect  to  the  liability  consequent 
upon  a  breadi  of  trust.  The  purport  ci  the  firat  is 
that  with  a  view  not  to  strike  terror  into  persons 
acting  for  the  benefit  of  others  the  court  will  deal 
leniently  with  trustees  who  have  endeavoured  fairly 
to  discharge  their  duty,  and  in  case  of  any  misappli- 
cation of  the  trust  money  the  court  will  not  hold  the 
trustees  liable  on  slight  grounds.  The  second  rule  is 
that  care  must  be  had  to  guard  against  any  abuse  of 
their  trust  on  the  part  of  the  trustees.  By  20  and  21 
Vict.  cap.  liv.,  breach  of  trust  was  made  punishable 
as  a  misdemeanour  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  punishment 
may  vary  from  imprisonment  for  a  few  months  to 
penal  servitude.  (See  Labceitt.)  On  all  these  appli- 
cations of  the  term  breach  in  law,  consult  Wharton's 
Law  Lexicon,  and  Bell's  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland. 

BKEAD.  In  the  earliest  antiquity  we  find  the 
flour  or  meal  of  grain  used  as  food.  The  inoonveni- 
cmce  attending  the  use  of  the  grain  in  its  natural 
state,  and  perhaps  the  accident^d  observation  that 
when  bruised  and  softened  in  water  it  formed  a 
paste,  and  when  dried  again  a  more  compact,  mealy 
ttubstance,  led  by  dc<^es  to  the  artificial  preparation 
of  bread.    Easy  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  must  have  been 


a  !ong  time  before  it  was  completely  successful.  The 
grain  was  first  bruised  between  stones,  and  from  the 
meal  mixed  with  milk  and  water  a  dry,  tough,  and 
indigestible  paste  was  made  into  balls.  This  is 
yet  the  chief  food  of  the  caravans  in  the  deserts  of 
Northern  Africa.  After  many  attempts,  or  perhaps 
accidentally,  it  was  observed  that  by  bringing  the 
paste  into  a  state  of  fennentation  its  tenacity  is  al- 
most entirely  destroyed,  and  the  mass  becomes  bread; 
porous,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  digestible^  and  con- 
sequently healthy. 

Bread,  as  is  well  known,  is  made  from  the  flour  or 
meal  of  the  oereals,  maize  and  rice  being  principally 
used  for  the  purpose  in  the  more  southern  countries, 
lye,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  more  northern,  and  wheat 
in  the  intermediate  and  temperate  regions ;  but  other 
vegetable  products,  such  as  beans,  pease,  lentils,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  potatoes,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees 
are  also  sometimes  emploved  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  the  flour  of  the  cereals.  Beet  and  flour,  in  the 
proportion  of  equal  weights,  have  been  found  to  oon- 
stitute  a  nutritious  and  palatable  bread,  and  a  very 
nutritious  bread  may  also  be  made  from  the  flour 
of  beans  and  pease.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  bread  consumed  in  the  British  Islands  is  made 
from  wheat  flour,  though  in  the  country  districts  of 
Scotland  oatmeal  cakes  or  baimocks  are  still  used  to 
some  extent.  Their  use  is  decreasing  every  year 
however.  Rye-bread  is  not  much  used  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  it  is  more 
common  than  wheaten  farrad.  It  is  darker  in  colour 
than  the  latter,  and  a  little  less  nutritious.  In  West- 
phalia a  kind  of  very  ooarse  black  bread,  called  Pum- 
pemickel  (which  see),  is  made  from  rye,  of  which  the 
peasants  bake  one  large  loaf  for  the  whole  wedc. 
In  many  parts  of  Grermany  bread  is  made  of  grain 
nearly  entire,  or  but  just  bruised.  In  some  parts  of 
Scandinavia  bread  is  composed  in  part  of  the  bark  of 
trees  during  the  winter. 

Bread  is  either  fermented  or  unfermanted.  In 
making  the  former,  leaven  or  yeast  is  used,  which 
causes  it  to  riWy  and  gives  it  the  well-known  spongy 
texture  of  the  common  loaf ;  the  latter  is  made  with- 
out yeast)  and  is  more  dense  and  solid  than  the 
former,  except  where  the  effect  of  fermentation  is 
produced  by  chemical  means,  as  in  aerated  bread. 
(See  below.)  A  great  proportion  of  the  bascnit^ 
manufactured,  those  known  as  ship-biscuits  in  parti- 
cular, are  unf ermented.  In  a  good  many  parts  of 
England,  especially  in  the  coui^ry  districts,  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  their  own  bread,  and  tfaoee 
accustomed  to  the  home-made  bread  generally  pre- 
fer it  to  that  of  the  bakers.  It  is  sweeter,  mott: 
compact  and  full-flavoured,  and  keeps  much  knger. 
The  process  of  bread-making,  that  is,  of  ™^^fw>g  the 
common  fermented  loaf,  as  it  is  practised  in  bakeries 
in  this  country,  is  generally  as  follows: — ^The  first 
thing  to  be  done  towards  the  manufacture  of  a  batcii 
of  bread  is,  in  the  language  of  the  baker,  to  stir  a 
ferment.  For  this  purpose,  water,  yeast,  floor,  and 
some  potatoes  mashed  and  strained  thnni^  &  cul- 
lender, are  mixed  together  and  worked  up  into  a 
thin  paste,  in  which,  on  being  left  at  rest  for  a  time,  an 
active  fermentation  sets  in,  thecarboiucacid  generated 
causing  the  mixture  to  rise  and  fall  In  aUwat  threcf 
hours  the  fermenting  action  ia  at  rest,  and  the  mix- 
ture may  now  be  used,  but  it  is  not  generally  used 
till  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  hours.  Tbe  next  opera- 
tion is  called  aetting  the  tpanffe.  This  oonaists  in 
stirring  up  the  above  ferment  well,  adding  some  lokr- 
warm  water,  and  mixing  in  as  much  floor  as  will 
make  the  whole  into  a  pretty  stiff  dough,  whiob  re- 
ceives the  name  of  the  sponge.  The  sponge  beiiv 
kept  in  a  warm  place  begins  to  ferment  in  the  coai»< 
of  an  hour  or  so,  heaving  and  swelling  up  till  it  last 
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the  imprisoned  csrbonic  acid  bursts  from  the  mass, 
which  then  sinks  or  coUapses.  'This  is  called  the 
Jvnt  aptmge.  Bnt  as  the  fermentation  is  still  going 
on,  the  curbonic  acid  soon  causes  the  sponge  to  rise 
again  as  before  to  nearly  twice  its  volome,  when  the 
carbonic  add  bursting  through  tiie  mass  causes  it  to 
fall  a  second  time;  and  this  constitutes  what  the 
bakers  call  the  Hcond  sponge.  The  rising  and  falling 
might  then  go  on  for  twenty-four  hours ;  bnt  as  the 
alcoholic  would  pass  into  Ihe  acetous  fermentation 
soon  after  the  second  risings  the  baker  always  inter^ 
feres  after  the  second  and  very  frequently  after  the 
first  sponge.  The  bread  made  from  the  nzst  sponge 
is  generally  sweeter;  but  unless  the  best  flour  is  used, 
and  even  then  the  loaf  that  is  made  from  it  is  smaller 
in  size  and  more  compact  than  that  which  is  made 
with  the  second  sponge.  In  hot  weather,  however, 
as  there  would  be  much  danger  of  the  bread  turning 
sour  if  the  sponge  were  allowed  to  take  a  aeeondfau, 
the  first  sponge  is  frequently  used'  (Ure's  Diction- 
ary of  Alts,  &c.,  by  Hunt).  The  next  prooess  is 
called  breaking  the  epange,  and  consists  in  adding  to 
it  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  and  salt,  the  sponge 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hand  and  tiioroughly 
mixed  with  the  water.  The  remainder  of  the  total 
quantity  of  flour  intended  to  be  employed  is  now 
gradually  added,  and  the  whole  is  Imeaded  into  a 
dough  id  the  due  consistency.  The  kneading  is  a 
most  important  prooess,  as  the  rising  or  complete 
fermentation  of  the  bread,  and  consequently  its 
wholesomeness,  largely  depends  upon  it.  It  is 
known  to  have  been  cairied  far  enough,  when  the 
hand,  on  being  pushed  into  the  mass  of  dough,  is 
withdrawn  without  any  adhering  to  it.  The  dough 
ia  now  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trough  till  it  rise  or 
^ve  proof — an  interval  of  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  kind  of  yeast 
employed — and  it  is  then  weighed  off  into  lumps, 
which  are  shaped  into  loaves  and  placed  in  the  oven. 
There  they  are  exposed  for  about  an  hour  to  a  tem- 
perature of  670**  Fahr.,  which  is  gradually  allowed  to 
fall  to  430"  or  420*",  and  in  the  prooess  of  baking  they 
swell  to  about  double  their  original  size.  The  yield 
of  a  sack  of  flour  is  ninety  to  ninety-two  4-lb.  loaves. 
Three  kinds  of  yeast  are  used  by  bakers:  brewer's 
yeast  or  barm,  Gennan  yeast,  and  patent  or  hop 
yeast.  The  first  is  that  derived  from  ale  only,  as 
porter  yeast  is  too  bitter;  Grerman  yeast  is  obtiuned 
from  the  vnterhefe  in  the  brewing  of  Bavarian  beer 
(see  Ale  and  Beeb),  and  is  now  lately  imported  into 
this  country ;  patent  yeast  consists  of  a  decoction  of 
hops,  to  which  malt  with  some  brewer's  or  German 
yeast  is  added.  Several  qualities  of  flour  are  used, 
and  are  known  by  the  names  of  Jirtte  or  vhUetf 
atconda  or  houtehMtf  and  thirds.  Hie  latter  two 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  the  bran.  Brown  or 
whoU-fiow  bread  is  pretty  extensively  eaten  in  this 
country,  and  is  considered  to  be  very  wholesome.  It 
is  made  from  undressed  wheat,  and  consequently 
contains  the  bran  as  wdl  as  the  floor.  As  the  bran 
consists  to  a  great  extent  of  gluten,  starch,  fatty, 
and  other  nutritionB  substances,  many  contend  that 
it  is  an  error  to  remove  it  from  the  flour,  since  there- 
by a  large  amount  of  nutriment  is  altogether  lost  to 
the  pubUc,  while  the  fine  flour  that  remains  is  both 
less  nutritious  and  less  digestible  than  if  the  bran 
were  retained.  That  there  is  more  nutriment  in  the 
whole  meal  than  in  the  flour  is  certain,  but  it  has 
lieen  alleged  that  the  former  is  apt  to  pass  through 
the  alimentary  canal  too  quickly  to  allow  of  its 
nutriment  bemg  properly  extracted.  Still  there  is 
no  doubt  that  for  manyVonstitutions  it  fonns  a  very 
healthy  and  suitable  food. 

Formerly,  when  chemistzy  was  less  advanced  than 
it  is  now,  breadmaking  or  'panification'  was  con- 


sidered a  great  mystery,  and  a  special  Idnd  of  fer- 
mentation was  ascribed  to  it  by  philosophers.  Now, 
however,  it  is  resolved  into  the  simplest  operations 
resulting  from  oom-mon  and  acknowledged  causes. 
The  oeroalB  contain  in  their  grains,  deposited  in  cells, 
a  substance  called  gluten,  exactly  the  same  in  com- 
position as  flesh.  It  is  present  in  larger  quantity  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  surface  of  the  grain.  An 
average  quality  of  flour  consiBts  of 

Gluten   12 

Starch    70 

Bagar 6 

Gum   8 

Water,    10 

100 

When  water  is  added  to  the  flour,  in  the  first  opera- 
tion of  baking,  it  unites  with  the  gluten  and  starch, 
and  dissolves  the  gum  and  sugar.  The  yeast  or 
barm  added  acts  now  upon  the  dissolved  sugar, 
espedally  at  an  elevated  temperature,  and  produces 
the  vinous  fermentation,  forming  alcohol,  and  setting 
free  carbonic  add  as  a  oonsequenoe  of  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  elements  of  the  sugar.  The  gaseous 
carbonic  acid  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  the 
glutinous  property  of  the  nitrogenous  ingredient,  and 
tf  the  mixing  or  kneading  has  been  properly  per- 
fonned,  it  remains  very  equally  difi^ued  tiirough 
every  part  of  the  dough.  The  amount  of  sugar  thus 
decomposed  is  very  small  in  amoun^  probably  never 
exoeedmg  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  flour,  or  . 
one-fifth  of  the  sugar  present  in  it.  The  alcohol  and 
carbonic  add  are  carried  into  the  oven  with  the 
dough,  and  the  former  partially  escapes,  while  the 
latter  gas,  being  expanded  by  the  heat,  endeavours 
to  do  so,  but  meets  with  obstacles,  not  only  from  the 
gluten,  but  also  from  the  starch,  which  the  heat 
causes  to  pass  from  its  insoluble  to  its  soluble  state, 
and  in  doing  so  it  becomes  much  inflated  by  the 
escaping  gas.  The  regulation  of  the  temperature  is 
important,  because  if  it  were  urged  too  quickly,  the 
bubbles  of  gas  bursting  through  their  prison  would 
unite  togel£'er  into  la^er  bubbles,  and  form  those 
large  cavities  which  the  good  baker  dislikes  so  much 
to  see.  Many  att^pts  have  been  made  to  econo- 
mize the  alcohol  expelled  by  the  heat,  but  none  have 
met  with  success,  the  quantity  produced  being  so 
small  as  not  to  repay  the  expense  of  its  collection. 

When  starch  is  roasted,  it  passes  into  a  kind  of 
gum,  which  is,  to  a  small  extent,  formed  in  the  crumb 
of  the  bread,  but  much  more  largely  in  the  crust. 
The  outer  part  of  the  loaf  receiving  the  heat,  loses 
much  of  its  water ;  its  starch  passes  into  gum ;  its 
sugar  into  caramel ;  and  tins,  aided  by  a  like  change 
in  the  other  organic  matters,  produces  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  crust.  The  flour,  during  baking,  has 
imited  with  much  water,  the  loaf  generally  con- 
taining 43  per  cent,  while  flour  has  only  10  per 
cent.  In  workhouses  and  large  establishments, 
where  the  bread  is  baked  in  connected  loaves,  and 
not  in  separate  cans,  the  amount  of  water  is  as  much 
as  50  per  cent.,  or  one-half  of  the  whole  weight. 
One  hundredweight  of  flour  baked  into  bread  will 
therefore  produce,  on  an  average,  about  160  lbs.  of 
the  latter.  It  will  thus  be  obvious,  that  a  pound  of 
flour  finTiti^inB  considerably  more  nutriment  than  the 
same  weight  of  bread.  The  changes,  however,  which 
have  taken  pla<»  during  the  formation  of  the  latter, 
render  it  more  easily  digestible,  and  hence,  better 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition. 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  aerated  hread, 
or  unf ermented  bread,  which  recdves  its  sponginess 
or  porosity  from  carbonic  add  supplied  artificially, 
and  not  produced  by  fermentation.  Bread  of  tiuH 
sort  has  been  made  in  smsil  quantities  for  a  good 
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many  yean,  bat  it  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that 
its  use  has  become  at  all  extensive.  In  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Instructions  for  making  Unfermented 
Bread;  by  a  Physician,  published  in  1846,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  were  recom- 
mended as  agents  for  producing  carbonic  acid  in  the 
loaf,  nothing  else  being  added  to  the  flour  except 
water  and  salt ;  but  carbonic  add  water  is  now  gene- 
rally employed  for  the  same  purpose,  aocordi^  to 
the  process  invented  by  Dr.  Dauglish.  Since  water 
is  capable  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid  in  quantities 
equal  to  its  own  bulk,  &e  water  to  be  used  in  knead- 
ing the  dough  is  placed  in  a  strong  iron  box,  and  has 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  forced  into  it  by 
means  of  pressure.  The  flour  and  salt  are  contained 
in  another  strong  air-tight  vessel,  inside  of  which 
there  is  a  kneading  apparatus  worked  &om  without 
through  a  closely-packed  stuffing-box.  By  means  of 
a  connecting  pipe  the  water  is  introduced  into  the 
latter  vessel,  where  it  undergoes  the  same  pressure, 
and  the  kneading  apparatus  is  set  to  work.  When 
the  kneading  is  thoroughly  performed  the  pressure 
is  removed,  and  the  escape  of  the  gas  raises  the  dough 
or  sponge.  The  loaves  are  baked  in  separate  tins, 
the  requisite  quantity  for  a  loaf  being  divided  off  into 
the  tins  by  mechanical  means.  An  improved  oven 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Dauglish  which  consists  of  a 
long  chamber  with  an  endless  chain  travelling  along 
it,  and  forming  a  kind  of  movable  bottom,  in  which 
the  tins  containing  the  loaves  are  placed,  and  are 
baked  in  their  progress  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Bread  made  in  this  way  is  as  sweet  and  agreeable  to 
the  taste  as  any  fermented  bread;  it  is  light  and 
uniform  in  texture,  and  as  it  retains  some  of  the 
valuable  ingredients  of  the  flour  that  are  lost  by  fer- 
mentation, it  is  preferable  on  the  score  of  its  nutri- 
tive properties.  For  dyspeptic  persons  and  infants 
it  is  highly  recommended.  Another  thing  in  its 
favour  is  its  cleanness  and  purity.  It  contains  no- 
thing but  flour,  water,  and  salt ;  and  as  it  is  scarcely 
touched  by  the  hand  in  the  process  of  making,  those 
who  use  it  are  not  disgusted  to  think  that  their  bread 
may  have  been  laboriously  kneaded  by  the  hands 
of  some  perspiring  and  not  over  cleanly  workman ; 
for  kneading-machines,  which  should  be  used  in 
every  bakery,  are  by  no  means  oonunon  yet,  though 
several  have  been  invented.  Improved  ovens  have 
also  been  invented,  and  to  some  extent  introduced. 
We  may  mention,  in  particular,  the  hot-water  oven 
of  Mr.  Perkins. 

Bread  is  adulterated  with  a  good  many  substances, 
such  as  sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  magnesia^ 
chalk,  plaster,  starch,  potatoes,  &c.,  but  the  sub- 
stance most  conmionly  used  for  this  purpose  is  alum. 
Alum  enables  the  baker  to  give  to  bread  of  inferior 
flavour  the  whiteness  of  the  best  bread,  and  also  to 
keep  in  the  loaf  an  undue  quantity  of  water,  which, 
of  course,  increases  its  weight.  Boiled  rice  is  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Bakers  adulterating 
bread  are  liable  to  a  pezuJty  of  not  more  than  £10 
and  not  less  than  £5  for  every  offence,  and  to  have 
their  names  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  In  the 
making  of  bread  the  flour  or  meal  of  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  oats,  buck-wheat,  Indian-corn,  rice,  beans,  pease, 
and  potatoes,  may  be  used,  along  with  salt,  eggs, 
water,  milk,  and  leaven  or  yeast  of  any  kind ;  but 
any  other  ingredient  is  regarded  as  an  adulteration. 
All  bread  except  French  or  fancy  bread  and  rolls 
must  be  sold  by  weight  (avoirdupois),  and  baken 
must  provide  a  beam  and  scales  with  weights  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  it  if  required.  Bread  made 
wholly  or  partially  of  any  other  flour  or  grain  than 
that  of  wheat,  must  be  stamped  with  the  letter  M. 
The  penalty  of  adulterating  flour  or  meal  is  not  more 
than  £20  nor  less  than  £6.     Bakers  are  also  pro- 


hibited from  making  bread  or  rolls  on  the  Lord's- 
day,  and  from  selling  bread,  or  baking  meat,  piea, 
&c.,  after  half -past  one  o'clock  of  that  day,  under  a 
penalty  of  10«.  for  the  first  offence,  20#.  for  the 
second,  and  40«.  for  every  subsequent  offence.  The 
regulations  as  to  Sunday  baking  do  not  extend  to 
Scotland. 

BREADALBANE,  a  district  in  the  western  pait 
of  Perthshire,  in  the  centre  of  the  Grampians,  which 
here  covor  a  large  tract  of  the  county  in  length  and 
breadth.  This  district  is  a  complete  mixture  of  high 
and  low  hills,  yielding  pasture  for  large  flocks  of 
sheep  or  shelter  for  game,  with  intermediate  valleys, 
some  of  which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  while 
others  are  merely  mosses  of  peat  and  heath.  Loch 
Tay  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  district.  Xenmore  and 
KiUin  are  the  laigest  villages.  The  Earl  of  Bieadal- 
bane  ia  the  chief  proprietor. 

BREAD-FRUIT.     The  bread-fruit  is  a  laige, 
globular  fruit  of  a  pale-green  colour,  about  the  size 
of  a  child's  head,  marked  on  the  surface  with  ir- 
regular six-sided  depressions,  and  containing  a  white 
and  somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which  when  lipe  be- 
comes juicy  and  yellow.     The  tree  that  prodaoes 
it  {Ariocarput  incisa)  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
ArtocarpaceiB  (nearly  allied  to  the  Urticaoeae  or 
nettle  tribe),  and  grows  wild  in  Otaheite  and  other 
islands  of  tiie  Sou&  Seas.    It  is  about  40  feet  high, 
with  large  and  spreading  branches,  and  has  large 
bright-green  leaves,  deeply  divided  into  seven  or  nine 
spear-shaped  lobes.    The  eatable  part  of  this  fruit 
lies  between  the  skin  and  the  core,  and  it  is  as 
white  as  snow  and  somewhat  of  the  conmstence  of 
new  bread.    When  gathered  it  is  generally  used  im- 
mediately :  if  it  be  kept  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
it  becomes  hard  and  choky.    The  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands  prepare  it  as  food  by  dividing  the 
fruit  into  three  or  four  parts  and  roasting  if  in  hot 
embers.     Its  taste  is  insipid,  with  a  slight  tartneasy 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  crumb  of  wheaten 
bread  mixed  with  Jerusalem  artichoke.     Of  this  fruit 
the  Otaheiteans  make  various  messes  by  mixing  it 
with  water  or  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  then  beating 
it  to  a  paste  with  a  stone  pestle,  and  afterwards  ming- 
ling with  it  ripe  plantains,  bananas,  or  a  sour  paste, 
made  from  the  bread-fruit  itself,  called  mahit.     It 
continues  in  season  eight  months,  and  so  great  is  its 
utility  in  the  island  of  Otaheite,  'that^'  observes 
Captain  Cook,   'if,  in  those  parts  where  it  is  not 
spontaneously  produced,  a  man  plant  but  ten  trees  in 
his  whole  lifetime,  he  will  as  completely  fulfil   his 
duty  to  his  own  and  to  future  generations,  as  the  na- 
tive of  our  less  temperate  climate  can  do  by  plough- 
ing in  the  cold  of  winter  and  reaping  in  the  summer's 
heat  as  often  as  these  seasons  return ;  even  if,  sifter 
he  has  procured  bread  for  his  present  household,  he 
should  convert  the  surplus  into  money  and  lay  it  up 
for  his  children.'      Not  only  does  this  tree  Ba{^ly 
food,  but  clothing,  and  numerous  other  conveniences 
of  life.     The  inner  bark,  which  is  white  and  com- 
posed of  a  net-like  series  of  fibres,  is  formed  into  & 
kind  of  cloth.     The  wood  is  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  is  used  for  the  building  of  boats 
and  houses.     In  whatever  part  the  tree  is  wounde<l, 
a  glutinous,  milky  juice  issues,  which  when  boiled 
with  cocoa-nut  oil,  is  employed  for  making  bird-lixne, 
and  as  a  cement  for  filling  up  cracks  in  such  vessels 
as  are  intended  for  holding  water.     Some  parts  uf 
the  flowers  serve  as  tinder,  and  the  leaves  are  used  fur 
wrapping  up  food  and  other  purposes. 

As  the  clunate  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  West  Indies,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  some  of  the  trees  should  be  transferred, 
in  a  growing  state  to  the  British  islands  there ;  and. 
it  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Bounty  sailed  in  17  br 
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to  the  South  Seas,  under  the  commaad  of  the  well- 
known  Bligh.  lliis  eipedition  being  unsuooeas- 
ful  (see  Bligh),  a  aecond,  also  under  Bligh,  was 
fitted  out  in  1791.  He  airiyed  in  safety  at  Otaheite, 
and  after  an  absence  from  England  of  about  eighteen 
months,  landed  in  Jamaica  with  852  bread-fruit 
trees  in  a  living  state,  haying  left  many  others  at 
different  places  in  his  passage  thither.  From  Ja- 
maica these  trees  were  transferred  to  other  islands ; 
but  the  negroes,  having  a  general  and  long-estab- 
lished predilection  for  the  plantain,  the  bread-fruit  is 
not  much  relished  by  them.  Where,  however,  it  has 
not  been  generally  introduced  as  an  article  of  food,  it 
is  used  as  a  delicacy;  and  whether  employed  as  bread 
or  in  the  form  of  pudding,  it  is  considered  highly  pa- 
latable by  the  European  inhabitants. 

BEEAKma  BULK,  the  act  of  beginning  to 
unlade  a  ship,  or  of  discharging  the  first  part  of  the 
cargo. 

BREAKWATER^  a  work  constructed  in  front  of 
a  harbour  to  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  violence 
of  the  waves.  The  name  may  also  be  given  to  any 
structure  which  is  erected  in  the  sea  with  the  object 
of  breaking  the  force  of  the  waves  without  and  pro- 
ducing a  calm  within.  Accordingly,  many  of  the 
jetties  and  similar  constructions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  harbours  may  properly  be  called  breiUcwaters,  if 
they  aro  sufficient  to  protect  the  vessels  inside  them, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  effect  the  other  purposes 
for  which  they  are  built.  Breakwaters  are  generally 
solid  and  made  of  stone,  but  there  are  also  floating 
breakwaters  which  serve  the  same  purpose.  These 
are  built  of  strong  open  woodwork,  divided  into  seve- 
ral sections,  and  secured  by  chains  attached  to  fixed 
bodies.  Each  section  is  about  80  feet  in  length,  20 
feet  in  breadth,  and  32  feet  in  depth,  of  which  about 
24  are  under  water.  The  breakers  pass  between  the 
beams  of  such  a  structure  as  if  through  a  sieve, 
and  in  passage  nearly  all  their  foree  is  destroyed. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  breakwater  of  this  description 
will  last  for  twenty-five  years.  Stone  breakwaters 
are  usually  constructed  by  sinking  loads  of  unwrought 
stone  along  the  line  where  they  are  to  be  laid,  and 
allowing  them  to  find  their  angle  of  repose  under  the 
action  of  the  waves.  When  the  mass  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, or  near  it,  it  is  surmounted  with  a  pile  of  ma- 
sonry, sloped  outwards  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best 
enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  waves,  or  it  is 
covered,  as  at  Plymouth,  with  large  blocks  of  stone, 
which  do  not  rise  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Sometimes  the  breakwater  has  to  be  constructed  of 
solid  masonry  from  its  foundation.  The  breakwater 
at  Dover  is  built  in  this  way,  there  being  no  stone  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  form  a  base  of  &e  kind  de- 
scribed. The  most  gigantic  breakwater  ever  oon- 
Htructed  is  that  which  was  erected  by  French  en- 
gineers to  protect  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  English  breakwaters  aro 
those  at  Portland,  Plymouth,  and  Dover.  In  America 
there  are  breakwaters  of  immense  magnitude  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  and  Buffalo,  the  latter 
intended  as  a  protection  against  the  storms  on  Lake 
Krie,  which  are  sometimes  very  violent  Among  the 
ancient  structures  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned 
the  piers  of  the  Pineus  near  Athens,  and  of  Rhodes, 
and  also  the  mole  of  the  harbour  of  Civita  Yecchia 
( Centumcellse)  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  See 
<;u£RD0UBa,   Delawabe,  Dov£b,   Plymouth,  and 

PORTL^VND. 

BREAM  {Abramta  brama)y  a  species  of  fish  some- 
times called  carp -bream,  belonging  to  the  family 
Cyprinidse  of  the  Abdominal  Malaoopterygii,  or  fishes 
-with  soft  rays  in  their  paired  fins.  It  is  about  2  to 
2h  feet  long,  of  a  yellovrish-white  colour,  changing 
-uith  age  to  yellowuh-brown ;  pectoral  and  ventral 


fins  tinged  with  red ;  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins 
tinged  with  brown.  Its  scales  are  large,  its  irides  of 
a  golden  yellow,  and  its  cheeks  and  gill-covers  silver 
white.  It  is  found  in  many  European  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  affords  good  sport  to  the  angler,  but  is  a 
very  coarse  and  insipid  food.  Besides  this  species 
other  fourteen  have  been  recognized  in  Europe  and 
the  East  Indies. — ^Tlus  is  also  Sie  name  of  a  kind  of 
sea  fish  generally  called  the  sea-bream,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  common  fresh-water  or  carp-bream.  Most 
of  these  belong  to  the  family  Sparids  of  the  order 
Acanthopterygii,  or  fishes  with  spiny  rays  in  their 
paired  fins.  One  of  the  British  sea-fishes  called 
bream  {Brama  Raii)  belongs  to  the  family  Chsto- 
dontidee,  of  the  same  order  as  the  Sparidse.  Some  of 
the  varieties  of  this  fish  are  the  Black  Sea-bream,  the 
Common  Sea-bream,  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  Gilt- 
head,  the  Short  Sea-bream,  &c.   ' 

BREAST,  The  Female,  is  of  a  ghmdular  struc- 
ture, containing  vessels  for  the  secretion  of  milk,  and 
excretory  ducts,  which  open  by  small  orifices  in  the 
nipple,  and  discharge  the  secret^  flidd  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  child.  At  the  centre  of  each  breast  there 
is  a  small  projeetion,  the  nipple,  and  this  is  surround- 
ed by  a  dark  ring  termed  tiie  areola^  The  nipple  is 
the  part  which  the  infant  seizes  in  its  mouth,  and 
through  the  passage  of  which  the  milk  flows  into  the 
mouth  of  the  child  in  the  act  of  suction.  The  glan- 
dular structure  of  the  breast  is  covered  by  fat,  except 
at  the  fore-part  of  the  nipple  and  the  integument. 
The  breast  is  liable  to  many  diseases,  from  irritatioft 
during  nursing,  bruises  of  the  part,  undue  pressure 
from  tight  dothes,  and  from  constitutional  causes. 
Inflammation  of  the  breast  is  very  conmion  during 
nursing,  or  from  a  superabundant  secretion  of  milk. 
After  delivery  the  nourishment  of  the  infant  being 
from  the  breast,  there  is  an  increased  determination 
of  blood  to  that  part  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  ne- 
cessary function,  and  thus,  when  there  is  any  cause  of 
irritation,  there  is  a  tendency  to  increased  action  in 
that  part)  which  frequently  tenninates  in  inflam- 
mation. Lacteal  swellir^  is  another  troublesome 
disease  of  the  breast.  It  is  confined  to  the  nipple,  and 
consists  of  a  large  collection  of  milk  in  one  of  the 
lactiferous  tubes,  the  orifice  of  which  has  been  closed 
from  the  effects  of  inflammation. 

BREAST-PLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour 
covering  the  breast,  originally  made  of  thongs,  cords, 
leather,  &c.  (hence  loriea,  cidreus)^  but  afterwards  of 
brass,  iron,  or  other  metals.  It  may  be  considered 
as  an  improvement  of  the  shield  or  buckler,  which 
was  borne  on  the  left  arm,  and  moved  so  as  to  pro- 
tect successively  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  being 
perceived  that  the  free  use  of  both  hands  in  the 
employment  of  offensive  weapons  was  important,  the 
defensive  armour,  was  attached  to  the  body,  and  re- 
ceived different  names  from  its  position,  use,  &c. 
as  for  instance,  breast-plate,  cuisses,  greaves.  These 
different  species  of  defensive  armour  Are  of  little  i*se 
against  fire-arms,  and  have  therefore  generally  fallen 
into  disuse  in  modem  war.  (See  Cuirass.) — Breaat' 
plaUf  in  Jewish  antiquity,  was  a  folded  piece  of  rich, 
embroidered  stuff  worn  by  the  high-priest.  It  was 
set  with  twelve  precious  stones  bearing  the  names  of 
the  tribes.  It  was  also  called  the  breast-plate  of  judg- 
ment, because  it  contained  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 

BREAST- WHEEL.    See  Hydrodynamics. 

BREAST-WORK,  in  the  miUtary  art,  every  ele- 
vation made  for  protection  against  the  shot  of  the 
enemy.  Wood  and  stone  are  not  suitable  for  breast- 
works, on  account  of  their  liability  to  splinter.  The 
best  are  made  of  earth;  in  some  circumstances,  of 
fxiscines,  dung,  gabions,  bags  of  sand,  and  of  wool. 
The  thickness  of  the  work  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  artillery  of  the  enemy.    In  general  it  ought  not 
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to  be  less  than  10,  nor  more  than  18,  or  at  most  24 
feet  thick.  The  rule  of  Cngnot  is,  l^t  the  breast- 
work should  be  so  high  that  nothing  but  the  sky 
and  the  tops  of  trees  can  be  seen  vithm  cannon  shot 
from  the  interior  of  the  intrenchmoits.  If  this  rule 
cannot  be  followed  on  account  of  the  height  of  neigh- 
bouring  mountains,  the  interior  of  the  fortification 
ought  to  be  secured  by  traverses. 

BREATH,  the  aur  which  issues  from  the  lungs 
during  respiration  through  the  nose  and  mouth.  This 
operation  is  performed  without  effort,  but  still  it 
causes  a  motion  in  the  external  air,  before  the  nose 
and  mouth.  The  air  expired  is  the  vehicle  of  sound 
and  speech.  A  smaller  portion  of  oxygen  and  a  larger 
portion  of  carbonic  add  is  contained  in  the  air  which 
is  exhaled  than  in  that  which  is  inhaled.  There  are 
also  aqueous  particles  in  the  breath,  which  are  pre- 
cipitated by  ihe  coldness  of  the  external  aur,  in  the 
form  of  visible  vapour;  likewise  other  substances 
which  owe  their  origin  to  secretions  in  the  month, 
nose,  windpipe,  and  lungs.  These  cause  the  changes 
in  the  breath,  which  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  like 
the  other  qualities  of  the  air.  In  youth,  the  breath 
is  insipid,  and  contains  add;  it  loses  these  qualities 
after  the  age  of  puberty,  and  becomes  more  agreeable. 
With  advancing  age,  it  becomes  again  unpleasant. 
A  bad  breath  is  often  caused  by  local  affections  in 
the  nose,  the  mouth,  or  the  windpipe;  viz.  by  ulcers 
in  the  nose,  caneerous  polypi^  by  discharges  from 
the  mouth,  by  sores  on  the  lungs,  or  peculiar  secre- 
tions in  them.  It  is  also  caused  by  rotten  teeth,  by 
imporitiee  in  the  mouth,  and  by  many  kinds  of  food 
(viz.  horse-radish,  onions,  and  also  by  flesh,  if  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  food),  and  by  fevers.  In  the 
last  case  it  often  varies  with  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  remedy  for  this  complaint  must  depend 
on  the  causes  which  produce  it.  Substances  of  an 
aromatic  kind,  which  have  a  strong  rich  smell,  should 
\ye  chewed  to  diminish  its  offensiveness.  But  it  is 
often  impossible  to  remove  this  unpleasant  disorder. 

BREATHING.    See  RESFiBATioy. 

BRECCIA,  a  conglomerate  composed  of  angular 
pieces  of  the  same  or  of  different  rocks,  united  by  a 
cement  or  matrix,  which,  according  to  its  nature,  forms 
the  several  varieties  of  calcareous,  silidous,  &c.  The 
conglomerate  known  by  the  name  of  puddinsf'ttone 
differs  from  that  of  breccia  only  in  having  the  com- 
jiosing  fragments  rounded.  Calcareous  breccia  is 
often  found  in  the  form  of  fine  marble,  apparently 
composed  of  fragments  produced  by  some  disrupting 
force,  and  then  united  by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate 
of  lime  among  them.  The  angular  form  of  the  frag- 
ments seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  never  been 
exposed  to  much  friction,  and  have  therefore  probably 
originated  at  no  great  dirtance  from  their  present 
site.  In  some  cases  a  kind  of  spurious  breoda  has 
been  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  calcareous  beds, 
and  their  subsequent  union  by  means  of  infiltration, 
without  any  dumge  of  their  original  position.  Mar- 
ble breccia  thus  formed  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
its  fragments.  In  the  calcareous  districts  of  many 
countries  caverns  and  extensive  fissures  are  seen  filled 
with  a  reddish  mass,  composed  of  lime,  sand,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  indosinsr  angular  fragments  of  different 
rocks  and  a  great  number  of  bones  more  or  leas  broken. 
To  such  masses  the  name  of  o$aeous  breccia  has  been 
given.  They  are  most  frequently  met  with  on  the 
Hhores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

BR£CHE-DE-R0LAND,  that  is,  *tho  breach  of 
Roland,'  a  mountain  pass  in  the  Pyrenees,  between 
IVanoe  and  Spain,  which,  according  to  a  well-known 
legend,  was  opened  up  by  Roland,  one  of  the 
paladins  of  Charlemagne,  with  one  blow  of  his 
sword  Duraadal,  in  order  to  afford  a  passage  to  his 
army.    It  la  an  immense  gap  between  the  walls  of  a 


mountain  barrier  rising  to  the  hdght  of  9500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea^  and  from  800  to  600  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  defile.  The  defile  itself 
varies  in  width  from  200  to  300  feet.  It  lies  about 
43  miles  to  the  N.  of  Huesca,  from  which  it  can 
at  times  be  seen,  when  it  appears  like  a  small  notch 
in  a  stony  ridge.  The  violence  of  the  wind  in  this 
pass  is  described  as  being  in  ten^iestnons  weather 
truly  terrific.     It  is  now  a  great  resort  of  smuggler*. 

BRECHIN,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh  of 
Scotland,  in  Forfairiiire,  is  romantically  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  12^  miks  K.1.  of 
Forfar,  and   8   w.   of    Montrose.     The  prindpsU 
street  is  about  1  mile  in  length,  extendixig  from 
the  K.  part  southward  to  the  bridge    over  the 
river,  which  is  an  old  fabric  of  two  large  arches. 
Ano^er  street  branches  off  this,  about  l£e  middle 
of   the   town,  and   stretches   in   a   south-easterty 
direction  for  more  than  ^  mile.     There  are  also 
several  cross  streets  and  by-lanes.     Brechin  is  » 
very  andent  royal  burgh,  and  was  formerly  walled. 
The  trade  carried  on  in  Brechin  consists  diiefly 
of  the  manufacture  of  linens,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood exports  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  There 
are  in  the  town  several  extensive  factories,  a  flax- 
spinning  mill,  two   museries,   a   brewery,   a  dis- 
tillery  (another  distillery  is   dose   to  tibe  town\ 
and  a  paper-milL     In  andent  times  theire  was  an 
abbey  of  Culdees  in  this  place,  and  in  1150,  when 
Bredbin  was  constituted  an  episcopal  see  by  David  I., 
it  is  supposed  that  the  site  of  this  establishment  was 
that  chosen  for  the  foundation  of  the  cafthedraL    Hie 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Ninians,  which  now  forms 
the  parish  churdi,  is  situated  on  the  K.  edge  of  a 
predpitous  ravine,  which  separates  the  burgh-lands 
from  those  of  Brechin  Castle.    It  was  originally  » 
stately  (rothio  fabric,  but  its  architectural  symmetry- 
has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  bad  taste  displayed 
in  modem  repairs.     The  steeple  is  a  square  edifice 
70  feet   in   height^   surmounted  by  a    hexagonal 
spire  of   50   feet.     Contiguous   to   it^    at   the    s. 
angle,  stands  the  tall  slender  tower  of  Bredim, 
which,  like  the  only  other  Scottish  round  tower — 
namely,  that  at  Abemethy — ^has  puzzled  so  many 
antiquaries.     It  is  an  unadorned  turret  of  freestone^ 
86  feet  9  inches  high  to  the  cornice,  and  15  feet 
more  to    the   pinnade   of    the   modem  spire   on 
its  top.     The  Mechanics'   Institution,  which  oon* 
tains  the  grammar  and  pariah  schools,  is  a  handsoone 
building.     It  has  a  library  and  some  interesting 
historical  portraits.     Between  the  town  and    the 
river,  and  only  separated  from  the  former  by  the 
before-mentioned  ravine,  stands  Brediin  Castle,  tbe 
andent  seat  of  the  Maules  of  Panmure.    The  castle 
is  built  on  a  predpitous  rook  overhanging  the  stream. 
Pop.  of  pari,  burgh  in  1861,  7179  ;  in  1871,  79^9. 

BRECON,  or  Brkckkook,   a  county  of    Sooth 
Wales,  having  a  length  from  N.  to  a.  of  88  miles^ 
with   a   breadth  varying  from   14   to   34    mile* ; 
an  area  of  719  square  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  69,904. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  counties  of  th«» 
prindpality,  and  presents  much  bold  and  magiii- 
ficent  scenery.     Near  its   centre  rises  the  mouik* 
tain  called  the  Van  or  Beacon,  belonging  to  the- 
Black    Mountains,  which  traverses   its  a.  |M)ttir«n 
from  E.  to  w.,  has  a  height  of  2862  feet,  and  is  tl^»> 
culminating  point  of  £uth  Wales.     Its  rocks  l*^* 
long  diiefly  to  the  old  red  sandstone  or  DevcansMa 
system ;  but  it  also  contains  a  considerable  derelcvr*. 
ment  of  mountain  limestone  and  a  small  and  iaferi^  .i- 
portion  of  the  great  Welsh  ooal-fidd     Notwrtfti. 
standing  the  rugged  nature  of  the  surfaoe,  not  imac^ 
less  than  a  half  of  the  whole  is  under  caltivwt&cvzi 
The  river  Wye  forms  a  natural  boundaxy  betw^>«<XB 
this  county  and  Radnor,  wad  the  Usk,  xUsg  in  tJb.%- 
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Black  MountaiDa,  crossea  the  county  and  flowB  through 
a  ffiie  valley  towards  the  town  of  Brecon.  About  2 
miles  1.  from  the  latter  is  Brecknock  Mere,  one  of 
the  largest  lakes  in  Soath  Wales,  abomiding  in  otters, 
pike,  tench,  perch,  and  eels.  The  ftKm»tr«  is  in  general 
temperate  and  Balubrions.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  agricultural  produce  is  sent  to  the  markets  in  the 
neighbouring  English  oountiee.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  coarse  woollens,  stockings,  and  other 
worsted  stuffs ;  there  are  also  extensive  iron-works. 

BRECON,  the  capital  of  the  aboTC  county,  stands 
near  its  centre,  in  an  open  valley  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Honddu  and  Usk,  and  consists  of  three  principal 
and  several  minor  streets,  tolerably  straight  and  well 
built.  The  principal  edifice  is  the  obunty-hall,  a 
handsome  modem  structure  in  the  Grecian  style. 
It  has  three  churches,  one  of  which,  the  priory 
church,  is  a  fine  structure,  partly  Nonnan  and  partly 
English  in  style.  The  only  manufactures  are  a 
few  flannels  and  coarse  woollen  doths,  and  there  are 
three  weekly  markets,  and  annual  fairs  for  hops, 
leather,  cattle,  &a  Brecon  returns  a  member  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebrated 
actress,  was  bor^  here.  Pop.  in  1871  (mun.  bor.), 
5845 ;  (parL  bor.),  6291. 

BREDA,  in  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  is  connected  wiUi  the  Mouse  by 
the  navigable  river  Merk.  Pop.  at  the  end  of 
1 868, 15,265.  Breda^  being  a  strong  frontier  fortress, 
was  formerly  of  the  greatest  importance  to-  Holland, 
and  is  still  of  great  military  value  as  the  chief  point 
of  the  line  of  fortresses  before  the  Meuse.  The 
fortifications  consist  of  fifteen  bastions,  as  many 
ravelins,  and  five  horn-works,  besides  the  citadel. 
The  chief  strength  of  this  fortress  lies  in  its  maishy 
environs,  which  may  easily  be  laid  under  water. 
Breda  became  a  town  in  1534  :  since  that  time  it 
lias  often  been  a  subject  of  contention  between  the 
Ihitch,  Spaniards,  and  French.  It  was  delivered  by 
treachery  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  in 
1581,  but  was  retaken  by  Maurice  of  Orange  in  1590. 
The  latter  capture  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
Ix>at  loaded  with  tuif,  in  which  seventy  Dutch 
Holdiers  were  concealed.  Spinola  took  Breda  in 
1625,  after  a  siege  of  ten  months,  but  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Dutch  under  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange, 
in  1637.  During  the  French  revolutionary  war 
I>umouriez  made  himself  master  of  the  city  and 
fortress  in  February,  1793,  and  would  thereby  have 
X>repared  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  Holland  had 
he  not  been  forced,  by  the  loss  of  a  battle  at  Neer- 
winden,  to  evacuate  the  city  and  fortress,  April  4. 
In  September,  1794,  Breda  was  attacked  by  the 
army  of  Pichegru,  but  did  not  surrender  tUl  all 
liolland  was  conquered,  in  the  winter  of  1794.  On 
the  approach  of  the  Russian  vanguard,  under  Greneral 
J>cnkendorf,  in  Dea  1813,  the  l^ench  garrison  made 
it  aally,  and  the  patriotic  citizens,  profiting  by  the 
« tccadon,  rose  en  matie,  shutthe  gates,  and  prevented 
the  French  from  returning  into  &e  town.  A  peace 
was  concluded  at  Breda  between  England  and 
HoUand  in  1667. 

BREDA,  Jan  van,  a  painter,  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1683;  died  1750.    He  studied  at  first  under  his 
father,  who  had  acquired  some  reputation,  but  after- 
wards became  a  dose  imitator  of  Breughel  de  Velours 
:Lnd  Wouvermans,  of  whose  works  he  made  copies, 
^vhich  the  most  practised  eye  is  scarcely  able  to  dis- 
ti  nguish  from  the  originals.    He  resided  several  years 
iu  England,  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  name,  and  was 
much  employed  by  the  king  and  the  nobility.    On 
ilia  return  in  1725  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
^Vcademy  of  Antwerp,  and  was  so  highly  valued  by 
Ills  townsmen  that  his  paintings  were  often  the  ob- 
jects  of  keen  competition. 


BREDOW,  Gabriel  Godfbet,  professor  of  his- 
tory in  Breslau,  was  bom  in  Berlin  in  1773,  of  poor 
parents.  He  died  in  1814.  He  was  for  a  time  pro- 
fessor at  Eutin,  and  a  colleague  of  the  celebrated  Voss ; 
afterwards  professor  at  Helmstadt,  and  still  later  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  whence  he  went  to  Breslau 
on  the  removal  of  the  university  to  that  place.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  patriotism  and  his  literary 
works.  His  Handbuch  der  alten  Greschichte  (Manual 
of  Ancient  History)  has  passed  through  five  editions, 
the  fifth  of  which  appeared  in  1825.  He  is  the  author 
of  Chronik  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  (Chronicle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century);  Epistohe  Parisienses  (he 
went  to  Paris  in  1807  to  coUect  all  that  has  been 
left  to  us  by  the  Greek  geographers) ;  Untersuchungen 
uber  Geschichte,  Greographie,  und  Chronologie  (Re- 
searches on  History,  Greography,  and  Chronology); 
and  of  the  very  useful  Histor&che  Tabellen  (Histori- 
cal Tables),  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 

BR£E,  Mattii£US  Ignatius  van,  a  Belgian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1773,  and  died 
there  in  1839.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Ant- 
werp, and  imder  Vincent  at  Paris.  He  diiefly  ex- 
celled in  historical  painting,  for  which  he  gained  a 
prize  in  1797.  His  characteristics  are  said  to  have 
been  originality  and  vigour  of  conception  and  patience 
in  execution,  yet  he  worked  with  great  rapidity,  as 
he  presented  Napoleon  in  a  few  hours  a  tableau  of 
the  manceuvres  of  the  fleet  on  the  Scheldt  before 
Antwerp.  His  first  work  which  attracted  attention 
was  the  Death  of  Cato.  Among  his  principal  works 
are:  Rubens  Dictating  his  Dying  Testament;  The 
Tomb  of  Nero  at  Rome,  with  a  group  of  itinerant 
musicians  and  Lazaroni ;  Death  of  Count  Egmont; 
Van  der  Werff  addressing  the  famished  Populace 
during  the  Siege  of  Xieyden  in  1576 — ^the  burgomaster 
is  represented  as  saying,  '  Take  my  body  and  divide 
it  amongst  you.'  Van  Br^e  had  the  title  of  painter 
to  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  represented  many 
scenes  connected  with  the  French  occupation  of  Bel- 
gium. He  replaced  Herreyns  as  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation  by  his  teaching.  He  also  evinced  a 
capacity  to  excel  in  sculpture  and  lithography. 

BREECH  OF  A  Gun  and  Brkgch-loadino.  The 
breech  is  the  solid  mass  of  metal  behind  the  bore  by 
which  the  shock  of  the  explosion  is  principally  sus- 
tained. The  earliest  cannon  were  made  to  load  at 
the  breech,  but  as  this  was  found  to  weaken  the  gun, 
muzale-loading  was  subsequently  adopted.  In  small 
arms  the  advantages  of  breech-loading  for  rapidity 
of  fire,  facility  of  cleaning,  &c.,  have  recently  recom- 
mended it  to  general  use,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
new  mode  of  discharging  such  aims  in  the  needle-gim 
has  so  greatly  enhanced  the  rapidity  of  fire  in  the 
breech-loader,  that  for  warlike  purposes  it  has  be- 
come irresistible;  and  since  thb  was  demonstrated  in 
the  successful  campaigns  of  Prussia  against  Denmark 
and  Austria  in  1864  and  1866,  every  government  has 
been  eager  to  adopt  them,  llie  British  government 
adopted  the  Snider  process  for  converting  their  En- 
field rifles  into  breech-loaders  in  1866;  more  recently 
the  Martini-Henry  pattern  was  selected  for  the  manu- 
facture of  new  rifles.  The  chief  difficulty  in  breech- 
loading  is  to  close  the  breech  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  highly  elastic  gas  to  which  the  force 
of  the  explosion  is  due.  The  appliances  of  modem 
science  and  mechanical  art  may  be  said  to  have  effec- 
tually met  this  difficulty  in  tiie  case  of  rifles,  and 
breech-loaders  are  now  generally  adopted  for  field- 
sports  as  well  as  in  military  service,  although  some 
sportsmen  still  prefer  muzzle-loading  for  accuracy  of 
aim  in  small-bore  rifles.  Breech-loading  in  cannon 
has  not  yet  been  found  so  effective  as  in  small  arms. 
It  has  been  extensively  employed  on  the  Continent, 
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especially  for  field-guns,  and  pafcents  have  been  taken 
out  in  this  country  by  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  and 
others,  for  the  construction  of  breech-loading  cannon, 
which  have  been  tried  both  in  the  army  and  navy. 
A  report  presented  in  1871  to  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament by  a  special  committee  of  military  officers 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  reported 
with  one  dissentient  in  favour  of  a  9-lb.  muzzle-load- 
ing  gun  in  preference  to  9  and  12  lb.  breech-loaders. 
See  Cannok,  Gun,  Needle-gun,  &c. 

BREECHES,  an  article  of  clothing  in  use  even 
among  the  Babylonians,  and  which,  with  them,  were 
made  so  as  to  oover  the  foot  and  supply  the  place  of 
stockings.  In  Europe  we  find  hose  first  used  among 
the  Gauls;  hence  the  Romans  called  a  part  of  Gaul 
breeched  Gavl  {GaUia  braccata).  In  the  fifth  century 
they  had  become  fashionable  in  Rome;  but  the 
breeches-makers  were  expelled  from  the  dty  by  an 
imperial  edict,  it  being  considered  unworthy  of  the 
lonls  of  the  world  to  wear  these  barbarous  invest- 
ments. The  stockings  were  separated  ^m  them 
some  centuries  since.'  Sometimes  they  were  worn 
small,  and  sometimes  large,  as  the  fashion  changed. 
In  some  instances  an  immense  quantity  of  doth  was 
put  in  them.  The  poor  stuffed  theirs  out  with  such 
substances  as  they  could  procure.  Joachim  II.,  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  who  had  forbidden  the  wearing 
of  these  enormous  integuments,  made  a  person  whom 
he  saw  with  a  pair  rip  them  open,  when  some  bushels 
of  bran  fell  out  of  them.  Osiander  (in  his  Hoffahrts- 
teufel)  and  Musculus  (in  his  Hosenteufel)  raised 
their  voices  against  this  preposterous  fashion.  The 
modem  breeches  were  first  introduced  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

BREECHING,  a  rope  used  to  secure  the  cannon 
of  a  ship  of  war,  and  prevent  them  from  recoiling  too 
much  in  the  time  of  battle.  It  is  of  suffident  length 
to  allow  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon  to  come  witi^ 
the  ship's  side  to  be  charged. 

BREEDING  is  the  art  of  improving  races  of  do- 
mestic animals  by  continuous  attention  to  their  pair- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  a  similar  attention  to  their 
feeding  and  general  treatment.  Both  plants  and 
animals  show  great  susceptibility  of  modification  un- 
der systematic  cultivation.  We  owe  our  cereals,  our 
most  important  garden  herbs  and  fruits,  and  our  finest 
flowers  to  the  continued  cultivation  of  wild  stocks, 
which  in  their  original  form  bore  but  slight  resem- 
blance to,  and  gave  few  indications  of,  the  qualities 
of  the  perfected  specimens.  In  aninials  the  same 
susceptibility  of  modification  exists  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  it  would  almost  seem,  on  looking  in  the 
gross  at  what  has  been  accomplished  by  it,  to  be  un- 
limited. Experience,  however,  shows  that  great  as 
are  the  results  of  systematic  breeding,  there  are  well- 
defined  limits  to  its  power;  and  that  its  application 
is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  even  the  very  ease 
with  which  modifications  may  be  produced  rendering 
it  liable  to  abuse;  for  in  breeding  the  difficulty  is  not 
merely  to  effect  changes,  nor  even  to  effect  them  con- 
tinuously in  a  desired  direction,  but  to  select  with 
proper  judgment  and  due  forethought  of  both  near 
and  remote  consequences  the  directions  in  which  it  is 
most  desirable  to  effect  tiienou  Both  cultivators  of 
plants  and  breeders  of  animals,  when  very  desirous 
of  producing  a  particular  quality  in  great  perfection, 
frequently  sacrifice  other  quiJities  unduly  to  it. 
This  may  be  done  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hazard 
even  the  permanence  of  the  quality  preferentially 
developed  by  destroying  the  basis  on  which  it  rests. 
The  tendency  to  do  this  is  in  fact  one  of  the  best- 
defined  limits  to  the  power  of  breeding.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  long  and  systematic  cultivation  the 
sum  of  desirable  qualities  in  particular  races,  both  of 
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plants  and  animals^  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 


that  in  two  ways.    Individual  specimens  have  been 
produced  possessing  a  much  higher  sum  of  desinble 
qualities  than  any  specimens  of  the  original  stock 
could  have  exhibited;  and  &om  the  same  stock  many 
varieties  have  been  taken,  developing  different  per- 
fections, the  germs  of  all  of  which  may  have  been 
contained  in  the  original  stock,  but  which  it  woold 
have  been  impossible  to  develop  simultaneously  in  a 
single  specimen.    But  when  an  effort  is  made  to  de- 
velop rapidly,  or  to  its  extreme  limit,  any  particdar 
quality,  it  is  always  made  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  quality,  or  of  other  qualities  generally,  by 
which  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  residt  ia  neoenarily 
affected.     High  speed  in  hors^,  for  example,  is  only 
attained  a^  the  expense*bf  a  sacrifice  of  strength  and 
power  t>f  endurance.    The  cdebrated  merino  sheep, 
from  whidi  the  fine  wool  of  Saxony  is  taken,  are  the 
result. of  a  system  of  house  breeding  which  reduces 
the  general  size  and  vigour  of  the  animal,  and  di- 
minishes the  value  of  &e  carcass.     When  animals 
are  bred,  as  in  this  country,  for  supplying  the  maiket 
with  meat,  the  yield  can,  on  the  contraiy,  be  greatly 
increased  by  stall-feeding;  but  the  flavour  of  meat  so 
produced,  however  fine  its  appearance,  is  never  equal 
to  that  of  free  animals,  and  genuine  quality  is  sacri- 
ficed to  quantity.     In  seeking  to  effect  improvement 
by  breeding  or  cultivation,  therefore,  mudi  care  and 
judgment  are  needed  to  calculate  not  merely  how  a 
particular  effect  may  be  produced,  but  how  it  may 
be  produced  with  the  smallest  sacrifice,  and  so  as  to 
leave  the  greatest  balance  of  advantage  in  favour  of 
the  improver. 

Breeding,  as  a  means  of  improving  domestic  am- 
mals,  has  been  practised  more  or  less  systematically 
wherever  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  care  of 
animals.    The  great  number  of  varieties  to  be  found 
among  horses,  dogs,  pigeons,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals, is  in  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  care 
of  breeders.     It  ia  not  from  any  theoiy,  but  from 
common  observation,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  regular  attention  to  breeding  has  been 
derived,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  effecting  given  purposes  has  always 
been  readily  discovered  by  those  who  have  paid  at- 
tention to  the  subject.     It  is  only  within  the  last 
century,  however,  and  in  particular  in  connection 
with  tiie  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  that  vie  subject  has  received  much  attention 
as  one  of  distinct  sdentific  investigation  in  this  ooun- 
tiy.    The  attention  of  rearers  of  sheep  and  cattle 
has  for  about  that  period  been  greatly  turned  to  the 
advantages  of  breeding.  One  of  &e  earliest  improvers, 
and  to  whom  more  than  any  one  else  the  opening  up 
of  the  new  era  was  due,  was  Robert  Bakewell,  of 
Dishley,  in  Ldoestershire.    Commencing  his  experi- 
ments about  1745,  he  found  at  that  time  no  general 
attention  paid  to  the  different  breeds  throagfaout  the 
country.    Every  district  had  its  own  particular  ideas 
of  excellence,  and  generally  confined  itself  to  its  own 
breed,  many  of  which  were  very  inferior.     BakeweU 
took  at  once  a  mercantile  view  of  the  subject^  and 
uiged  the  general  cultivation  of  those  qualities  which 
were  best  suited  for  producing  profitable  results.    He 
travelled  the  country,  disseminating  his  principlc«, 
and  he  succeeded,  after  great  sacrifices,  in  produdng. 
besides  other  improvements  in  cattle  and  borsea,  the 
celebrated  Dishley  breed  of  Ldcestershire   ahe^p, 
which  has  since  maintained  a  high  reputation.  Bake- 
well's  prindple  in  forming  his  stock  was  to  aim  at 
producing  '  fine  forms,  small  bones,  and  a  dispositiun 
to  make  fat  readily.'     More  recently  the  sabject  ot 
breeding  has  been  much  discussed  by   tbecMrists  a* 
well  as  by  practical  breeders.    The  reemlt  of  inves- 
tigation has  been  to  show  that  in  the  oourae  of  th^ 
improvements  effected,  there  has  often 
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waste  of  power.  One  improver,  for  example,  has 
Bacrificed  the  wool  of  a  particular  breed  of  sheep  to 
the  carcass;  another  has  subsequently  improved  the 
wool  but  diminished  the  yield  pf  meat,  the  facility 
with  which  different  objects  might  be  accomplished 
thus  often  leading  to  more  fluctuation  in  the  aims  of 
the  breeders  than  was  consistent  with  steady  im- 
provement. Thus  much  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
general  observation  of  results,  and  a  few  leading 
principles  have  been  laid  down,  but  little  exact  know- 
ledge has  been  acquired  as  to  how  the  improvements 
of  breeding  are  effected.  Oppottte  theories  are  con- 
tended for  with  equal  zeal,  while  the  practical  skill 
of  the  experienced  breeder  appears  to  derive  little 
assistance  from  either,  successful  experiment  as  weU 
as  opinion  being  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Breeding  is  thus  still  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of 
individual  judgment  and  experience,  even  those  who 
know  most  about  it  differing  in  their  explanation  of 
the  facts,  and  of  the  causes  td  which  they  assign  their 
own  improvements.  In  this  state  of  matters,  we 
shall  indicate  briefly  a  few  of  the  leading  facts  and 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  improvement 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  breeds  of  sheep  and 
cattle  in  this  country,  which  has  made  our  stock  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  other  countries. 

That  a  great  and  general  improvement  in  the  size, 
weight,  and  quality  of  our  sheep  and  oxen  has  been 
effected,  is  undoubted;  and  it  is  equally  undoubted 
that  this  improvement  has  been  due  to  the  continued 
application  of  the  skill  of  practical  breeders.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact. that  improvement  has  closely  fol- 
lowed the  state  of  our  markets.  The  impress  which 
Bakewell  gave  to  the  movement  has  continued  more 
consistently  than  any  other  characteristic  which  has 
attended  it.  Quantity  of  meat,  smallness  of  bone, 
lightness  of  off^;  in  cows,  yield  and  quality  of  milk; 
in  sheep,  weight  and  fineness  of  wools,  have  all  been 
studied  with  remarkable  effects;  but  those  who  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  details  of  the  improve- 
ments, will  find  in  all  of  them  a  close  relation  to  mer- 
cantile value.  In  particular  cases,  cows  have  been 
made  to  yield  milk  much  sii{>erior  to  the  general 
quality,  but  the  quantity  of  the  yield  in  these  cases 
is  limited,  and  improvement  in  this  direction  has 
consequently  been  restricted.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  British  sheep  can  be  made  to  yield  longer  and 
finer  wool  than  is  usually  taken  from  them;  but  with 
the  British  cost  of  feeding,  and  with  the  British  mar- 
ket for  meat  close  at  hand,  the  inducement  to  bring 
wool  to  the  highest  attainable  periection  is  outweighed 
by  the  immediate  advantages  of  a  good  yield  of  fair 
quality,  together  with  a  valuable  carcass.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  pays  eminently  to  bring  sheep  and 
oxen  early  to  the  market,  and  the  age  at  which  an 
animal  reaches  full  condition  has  been  considerably 
advanced  in  this  direction.  While  an  improvement 
such  as  this  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  great 
susceptibility  of  change  in  animal  nature,  it  is  less 
conclusive  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  first  princi- 
ples than  a  similarly  extensive  experiment  conducted 
on  a  purely  theoretical  basis  might  have  been.  It  is 
therefore  the  less  surprising  to  find  differences  of 
opinion 'on  theoretical  points.  One  point  may  be 
stated  with  confidence  as  generally  admitted,  and  as 
the  true  basis  of  practical  improvement;  and  beyond 
this  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  go.  It  is  on  the  individual 
selection  of  suitable  animals  that  the  improvement 
of  qualities  transmitted  by  descent  must  rest,  and 
the  more  gradual  the  stages  of  improvement  are — 
that  is,  the  more  similar  the  breed  of  the  animals 
possessing  distinctive  differences — the  more  surely 
may  the  improvement  be  Muuntained  and  transmitted 
in  succeeding  generations.  This  fundamental  prin- 
ciple gives  a  standing-point  to  the  advocates  of  both 
V0L.L 


the  opposite  theories  of  tn-and-in  and  cross  breeding. 
Theorists  generally  are  opposed  to  the  former,  and 
it  is  commonly  held  by  them  as  tending  to  degene- 
racy. This  is  stoutly  denied  by  some  practical  breed- 
ers, and  not  without  an  appearance  of  facts  on  which 
to  rest  their  opinion.  If  in-and-in-breeding  has  its 
dangers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  cross-breeding  has  its. 
When  the  breeds  are  too  dissimilar,  there  is  always 
a  tendency  in  subsequent  generations  to  relapse  to 
their  former  types.  There  is  the  still  greater  dan- 
ger when  the  breed  experimented  upon  has  valuable 
qualities,  of  sacrificing  them  for  a  doubtful  equivalent. 
The  number  of  experiments  frequently  made  in  oppo- 
site directions  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  an 
abuse  to  which  cross-breeding  is  liable.  When  the 
practice  of  breeders  is  dominated  by  a  general  prin- 
ciple, such  as  the  mercantile  desire  of  profit  alluded 
to,  there  is  a  further  danger,  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
considered,  of  destroying  original  types,  and  bringing 
the  qualities  of  the  different  breeds  into  a  dead  level 
of  uniformity.  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
variety  of  practice  just  referred  to,  but  is  not  really 
so.  Although  starting  on  different  roads,  and  some- 
times in  diverging  directions,  our  breeders  all  tend 
to  the  same  point,  and  ultimately  reach  it  by  aban- 
doning their  divergences.  The  tendency  of  modem 
breeding,  like  many  other  tendencies  of  civilization, 
is  more  and  more  te  the  production  of  uniform  types. 
The  history  of  the  different  British  breeds  affords 
some  curious  instances  of  the  rapid  and  extensive 
conquest  of  superior  over  inferior  breeds;  and  the 
same  process  is  still  going  on,  governed  by  the  same 
principle,  an  exact  calculation  of  the  mercantile  re- 
turns of  each  breed.  If  this  calculation  always  com- 
prehended every  element  of  ultimate  value,  there 
would  be  no  danger,  as  differences  of  locality  would 
condition  difference  of  breed ;  but  mercantile  calcu- 
lations are  not  usually  so  profound,  and  their  ten- 
dency hitherto  has  been  in  the  direction  of  levelling 
distinctions.  All  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  species, 
as  has  be^en  already  mentioned,  are  not,  however,  de- 
veloped in  a  single  variety.  The  gardener,  whose 
glory  it  is  to  produce  every  possible  development  of 
beauty  in  the  forms  of  his  plants,  is  in  no  danger  of 
forgetting  this.  The  breeder  of  cattie,  who  looks  to 
an  immediate  return  for  a  large  quantity  of  cheaply 
fed  meat,  is  very  differentiy  sitriated.  Perhaps  the 
dangers  of  in-and-in-breeding  are  associated  more 
than  is  suspected  with  the  practice  of  castration, 
which  forms  so  universal  a  part  of  the  artificial  treat- 
ment of  domesticated,  ana  especially  of  gregarious 
animals,  and  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations 
must  bring  the  stock  of  a  particular  owner  into  the 
doeest  consanguinity.  If  this  is  so,  probably  many 
of  the  advantages  of  cross-breeding  might  be  gained 
without  destroying  particular  breeds  by  frequent  and 
judicious  interchanges  among  neighbouring  breeders. 
When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  desirable  qualities  in 
any  breed,  there  can  be  no  risk  in  having  recourse  to 
cross-breeding;  but  when  a  particular  breed,  such  as 
our  West  Highland  cattie,  possesses  high  excellencies, 
it  is  probably  safer  to  leave  them  undisturbed.  For 
an  account  of  the  different  breeds  of  British  cattie 
and  sheep,  see  Dr.  MacDonald  on  Cattie,  Sheep,  and 
Deer  (London,  1872). 

BR££2^ES,  Sea  and  Land.    See  Wind. 

BREGENZ  (ancient  Brigantium),  a  town  of  the 
Austrian  States,  Vorarlberg,  77  miles  w.  by  N.  Inns- 
bruck, with  3451  inhabitants.  It  occupies  a  beauti- 
ful site  on  a  slope,  which  rises  from  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  terminates  on  Mount  Gebbaid,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Counte  of 
Montfort  We  still  seen.  It  consists  of  an  old  town, 
which  is  very  poorly  built,  and  a  modem,  which  is 
more  attractive.  Among  its  edifices  are  three  churcheB 
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and  two  monasteries.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  frame- 
work and  other  wooden  fittings  for  houses,  and  it 
trades  in  com,  fruit,  wine,  butter,  and  cattle.  There 
are  saltpetre  works,  blast  furnaces,  and  ooid-mines  in 
the  vicinity. 

BREHON,  an  ancient  magistrate  among  the  Irish. 
The  name  (Irish,  Breitheamhuin)  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Vergobretus,  the  name  of  a  similar 
magistrate  among  tiie  ^dui  of  Graul.  These  magis- 
trates were  hereditary,  and  had  lands  assigned  for  their 
maintenance.  They  administered  justice  to  their 
respective  tribes — each  tribe  had  one  brehon — seated 
in  the  open  air  upon  some  sods  placed  on  a  hill  or 
eminence.  Spenser  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land refers  to  the  Brehon  law  as  an  unwritten  code 
handed  down  by  tradition.  He  expresses  no  favour- 
able opinion  of  it  either  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  property  or  the  security  of  life.  In  his  view  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  law  he  was  probably  right, 
fnit  he  was  mist^en  in  regarding  it  as  an  unwritten 
code.  Patriarchal  as  was  the  administration  of  the 
Brehon  law,  its  transmission  was  not  left  to  tradi- 
tion. It  had  been  reduced  to  writing  at  a  very  early 
period.  In  the  earliest  manuscripts  extant  it  is  said 
to  have  been  revised  by  St.  Patrick  and  other  learned 
men,  who  expurged  from  it  the  traces  of  heathenism, 
and  formed  it  into  a  code  called  the  Senchus  Mor, 
about  440,  and  it  is  implied  that  a  previous  written 
code  existed.  The  Brehon  law  was  exclusively  in 
force  in  Ireland  until  the  year  1170.  Various  inef- 
fectual attempts  were  made  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  suppress  it,  by  the  statute  of  Kilkenny 
(Edward  m.),  1366,  by  acts  of  Henry  VI.,  in  1440 
and  1450.  It  was  finally  aboUshed  by  James  I.  in 
1605.  The  Brehon  laws,  like  other  laws  passed  at 
the  same  period  of  European  history,  contained,  with 
some  rude  principles  of  justice,  many  barbarous  in- 
stitutions. Murder  was  commuted  by  a  fine,  which 
was  divided  between  the  judge  and  the  family  of  tiie 
deceased.  Property  was  regulated  by  a  law  of  gavel- 
kind. "When  a  member  of  a  family  died,  a  gavel  or 
repartition  of  the  property  was  made  by  the  chief  of 
the  tribe  among  its  members.  Until  recently  these 
laws  have  been  involved  in  great  obscurity.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  EgUnton,  as 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1852,  to  superintend  the 
publication  and  translation  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
Ireland;  and  the  publication  of  the  Senchus  Mor 
was  commenced  in  1869.  Many  spots  are  yet  shown 
in  Ireland  called  Brthon%*  cfiairs. 

BBEISGAIJ.    See  Bbisgau. 

HREISLAK,  SciFio,  a  distinguished  geologist, 
bom  at  Rome  in  1768 ;  died  in  1826.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  first  at  Ragusa^  and  subse- 
quently at  the  Collegio  Nazareno  of  Rome.  Napo- 
leon appointed  him  iospector  of  the  saltpetre-works 
and  powder-mills  in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  As  a  geolo- 
gifst  he  combated  the  theory  of  the  Neptunists  without 
committing  himself  to  the  Vulcanian  theory.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Italian  Institute,  and  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  London,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Edin- 
burgh. His  principal  works  were  Topografia,  Fisica 
delJa  Campagna,  1798;  Introduzione  alia  G^logia, 
1811;  Descrizione  Geologica  della  Lombardia,  1822. 

BREITENFELD,  a  \'illage  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of,  and  4  miles  v.  of  Leipzig.  Here  two  battles  were 
gained  by  the  Swedes  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 
In  the  first,  fought  on  7th  Sept.  1631,  Grustavus 
AdolphuB,  joined  by  the  Saxons,  defeated  Tilly  and 
Pappenheim ;  in  the  second,  on  23d  Oct.  1642,  Torsten- 
Bon,  who  had  sticceeded  on  the  death  of  Baner  to  the 
command  of  the  Swedish  army  in  Grermany,  again 
defeated  the  ImperialiHts  under  the  Arohduke  Leo- 
pold and  Ficcoloniini,  who  had  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Leipzig,  invested  by  the  Swedes.    Leipzig  sur- 


rendered after  the  battle.  Breitenf eld  was  the  scene 
of  a  portion  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  won  by  the 
allies  against  Napoleon,  16th  to  19th  October,  1S13. 

BREMEN,  a  free  city  of  Germany,  and  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  onpire,  one  of  the  three 
Hanse  towns,  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  about  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  its  own  small  territory  of 
98  square  miles,  besides  which  it  possesses  the  town 
and  port  of  Bremerhaven  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  town  is  divided  into  the  old  town  ( Altstadt),  the 
new  town  (Neustadt),  and  the  subnriM  (Voistadt). 
The  last  is  separated  from  the  first  by  the  rampaits 
of   the  city,  now  converted  into   fine  walks  and 
pleasure-grounds,  and  both  these  form  a  semicircle 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.    The  new  town  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  old,  from 
which  it  is  connected  by  three  bridges,  two  of  them 
crossing  the  main  stream,  and  the  third  crossing  an 
arm  of  it  called  the  Little  Weser.  The  streets  of  the 
old  town  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  lined  with 
antique  houses  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages.  Thja 
is  the  business  quarter  of  the  city,  and  contains  the 
chief  public  buildings,  including  the  cathedral,  founded 
about  1050,  the  old  Gothic  ooundl-house,  with  the 
famous  wine-cellar  below  it,  the  town-haU,  the  SckuU- 
ing  or  merehants' -house,  and  the  old  and  the  new  ex- 
change.  The  new  town  has  straight  well-built  streets 
lined  mostly  with  dwelHng-houses  and  shops.    The 
Vorstadt  also  consists  dii^y  of  dwelling-houses,  and 
as  these  often  have  gardens  in  front,  the  streets  have 
a  very  pleasant  aspect.  The  whole  town  is  kept  very 
clean.    There  are  several  squares  and  open  spaces, 
and  besides  the  pleasure-grounds  formed  from  the 
ramparts,  a  large  public  park  has  been  laid  out  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  town.   Bremen  is  well  supplied  with 
schools  and  other  educational  institutiona,  and  pos- 
sesses a  museum,  a  Ubraiy,  an  observatory,  a  theatre, 
&c.     The  manufacturing  establishments  consist  of 
tobacco   and  c^ar  factories^  sugar-refineriee,  rice- 
mills,  iron-foundries,  and  machine  works,  rope  and 
sail  works,  and  ship-building  yards.     It  is  from  its 
commeree,  however,  that  Bremen  derives  its  import- 
ance.   Its  situation  renden  it  the  emporium  of  Han- 
over, Brunswi<^  Hesse,  and  other  countries  tra- 
versed by  the  Weser,  and  next  to  Hamburg  It  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Ger- 
many.   Only  small  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  town 
itself;  others  of  a  larger  size  may  eome  aa  far  as 
Vege8a(^  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  shipping  trade 
centres  in  Bremerhaven  and  Geestemunde.    Bremer- 
haven is  now  a  place  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  provided  with  excellent  docks  capable  of  receiving 
the  largest  vessels;  it  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Bremen,  where  the  chief  trading  companies,  merchants, 
and  brokers  have  their  offices.    The  neater  portion 
of  the  German  trade  with  the  United  States  passes 
through  Bremen,  and  it  is  the  chief  port  of  emigra- 
tion on  the  Continent.  The  chief  imports  are  tobacco, 
raw   cotton    and   cotton   manufactures,    'wool    and 
woollen  manufactures,  rice,  coffee,  grain,  petroleimi, 
&c.,  which  are  of  course  chiefly  re-exported  to  other 
parts  of  Germany  and  the  Continent.      The  imports 
in  1871  were  of  the  value  of  £22,821,000;  the  ex- 
ports, of  £21,013,000.    The  pop.  of  the  town  in  1^71 
was  82,950;  of  the  total  territory  (including  Bremvr- 
haven),  122,565. 

Bremen  first  rose  into  note  about  788,  -when  it  wa^ 
made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by  Charlemagne.  It  w  a^ 
afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbdshopnc. 
and  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  tv- 
come  virtually  a  free  imperial  city.  At  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  1648  the  arehl^shopric  was  sm- 
larized,  and  became  a  duchy  under  the  BUM^naoy  <>i 
Sweden.  In  1731,  when  tiie  Elector  of  firanawick. 
gained  possession  of  the  duchy,  the    priTiles«s  ui 
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Bremen  as  a  free  city  were  confirmed.  From  1810 
to  1813  it  formed  part  of  the  French  Empire.  The 
coDstitiition  is  in  most  respects  republican.  The 
government  is  composed  firstly  of  the  senate,  a  body 
of  eighteen  elected  for  life,  and  presided  over  by  two 
of  their  own  number  alternately,  who  have  the  title 
of  burgomaster;  and  secondly,  of  an  assembly  of  150 
citizens  elected  for  six  years. 

BREMEK,  Fbedebika,  a  Swedish  novelist  of 
European  reputation,  bom  near  Abo  in  Finland  in 
1802;  died  31st  December,  1865.  At  the  age  of 
eight  she  wrote  verses  both  in  Swedish  and  French. 
In  1814  she  visited  Paris,  and  at  subsequent  periods 
of  her  life,  up  to  1861,  she  travelled  in  America, 
England,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Palestine.  She  also  resided  for  some  time  in  Nor- 
way. She  has  written  an  account  of  her  travels;  but 
her  fame  chiefly  rests  on  her  novels,  which  depict 
vn.t\f.  great  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  humour  the 
manners  and  life  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  They  have 
been  translated  into  German,  French,  and  English. 
Towards  the  close  of  her  life  a  revolution  took  place 
in  her  style,  and  her  works  began  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  advocacy  of  particular  religious  and  philan- 
thropic \iewB.  They  are  said  at  the  same  time  to 
have  lost  much  of  their  charm  and  popularity.  She 
has,  however,  exercised  some  influence  in  her  own 
country  as  a  social  reformer.  The  English  titles  of 
some  of  her  princip^  works  are  The  President's 
Daughters,  The  Neighbours,  Nina,  and  Strife  and 
Peace. 

BREMEK^  Sis  Jahes  Johk  Gordon,  Bear-ad- 
miral of  the  Blue,  distinguished  for  his  services  in 
China,  was  bom  in  1786,  and  died  in  1850.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1794,  and  in  1814  became  a  post- 
captain.  After  various  services,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  in  India  on  the 
death  of  Sir  J.  L.  Haitland,  and  co-operated  with  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  in  the  capture  of  Canton  in  1841,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 

BRENNER,  Monm?,  a  mountain  in  the  Tyrol, 
situated  between  Innsbruok  and  Sterzing,  and  be- 
tween the  rivers  Inn,  Aicha,  and  Adige,  forming 
part  of  the  Tyroleee  Alps,  6777  feet  in  height  The 
road  from  Germany  to  Italy  traverses  this  mountain. 
It  reaches  the  elevation  of  4658  feet,  and  is  about  12 
miles  long.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest  roads  practi- 
cable for  carriages  over  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  ancient,  having  been  used 
by  the  Romans.  The  Brenner  was  the  <£ief  position 
for  the  defence  of  the  Tyrol  during  the  revolution  of 
the  Tyrolese  in  1809.  They  defended  themselves 
gallantly  in  this  place  against  the  Bavarians  and 
French,  cutting  off  their  communication  with  Italy. 
In  1867  a  railway  over  the  Brenner  Pass  was  opened, 
flo  that  Italy  and  Germany  are  connected  with  an 
unbroken  line  of  rails.    See  Alps — ^Roads  over. 

BRENNUS,  the  name  or  title  of  several  princes 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Kymrian  brenhin,  a  king.  A  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ones,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  upper  part  of  Italy,  the 
most  famous  personage  who  is  mentioned  under  this 
name,  made  an  invasion  into  the  Roman  territory 
about  the  year  390  B.c.  Having  conquered  the 
whole  of  Etruria  from  Ravenna  as  far  as  Picenum,  he 
laid  siege  to  Cluaium,  the  inhabitants  of  which  city 
had  recourse  to  Rome  for  asslBtance.  Incensed  by  the 
breach  of  faith  of  the  Fabii,  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
in  conducting  a  sally  from  the  city,  Brennus  raised 
the  siege  of  Clusium  and  directed  his  march  towards 
Home.  A  battle  was  fought  near  the  river  Allia, 
the  Romans  were  totally  defeated,  and  Brennus  took 
jiossession  of  the  city,  which  had  been  previously 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  The  capitol  only  was 
provided  with  a  garrison ;  but  several  aged  citizens 


of  rank,  priests,  ex-consuls,  and  generals,  amountmg 
in  the  whole  to  about  eighty,  had  resolved  to  remain 
in  the  dty  and  devote  themselves  to  the  infernal 
deities.  Attired  in  their  sacerdotal,  consular,  and 
triumphal*  robes,  they  seated  themselves  in  their 
chairs  of  office,  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  awaiting 
death.  When  Brennus  arrived  at  the  forum,  he  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  their  venerable  aspect. 
The  Gauls  looked  upon  them  as  so  many  statues  of 
deities,  and  feared  to  go  near  them.  At  last  one 
ventured  to  approach  M.  Papirius,  and  stroke  his 
beard,  upon  which  the  latter  struck  him  with  his 
ivory  sceptre,  and  was  immediately  massacred  to- 
gether with  his  companions,  by  the  infuriated  Gauls. 
Rome  was  sacked,  and  all  the  inhabitants  who  yet 
remained  in  their  houses  were  slain.  Brennus  then 
assaulted  the  capitol,  and  being  repelled  with  con- 
siderable loss,  he  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  levelled  it 
with  the  ground.  The  capitol,  however,  was  so 
strong  that  he  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  famine. 
While  the  garrison  of  the  capitol  was  in  great  dis- 
tress Brennus  attempted  a  surprise  by  night,  in 
which  he  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  cackling 
of  the  geese,  sacred  to  Juno,  awakened  the  Romans. 
Manlius,  the  former  consul,  alarmed  the  garrison, 
and  the  Gauls  were  repulsed.  After  six  months* 
siege,  the  garrison  being  disposed  to  treat,  Brennus 
offered  to  raise  the  siege  and  leave  the  Roman  terri- 
tory for  1000  lbs.  of  gold.  The  gold  was  weighed,  but 
the  Gauls  made  use  of  false  weights ;  and  when  the 
Romans  complained  of  the  fraud,  Brennus  threw  his 
sword  into  the  scale  and  cried  out, '  Woe  to  the  van- 
quished ! '  According  to  Polybius  the  Gauls  returned 
home  in  safety  with  tiieir  booty.  The  Roman  legend 
followed  by  Livy  bears  that  Brennus  was  defeated, 
and  his  army  entirely  destroyed,  by  Camillus,  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  enle  who  had  retired  to  the  city 
of  Ardea,  and  who  arrived  with  succour  in  time  to 
save  the  capitol.  Another  Brennus  invaded  Greece, 
B.C.  279,  gained  a  victory  over  Ptolemy  in  Macedonia, 
returned  home  with  his  booty,  and  again  advanced 
southward  with  an  enormous  force,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  150,000  foot  and  61,000  horse.  After 
ravaging  Macedonia  he  entered  Thessaly  and 
marched  towards  Thermopyhe,  where  an  army  of 
20,000  Greeks  was  assembled,  supported  by  an 
Athenian  fleet  on  the  coast  The  Gauls  were  re- 
pulsed in  a  sanguinary  battle,  but,  in  order  to  separate 
the  Greeks,  they  dispersed  themselves  to  plunder  the 
country.  Brennus  himself  attacked  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  which  was  defended  by  only  4000  men,  but 
was  again  repulsed,  and  carried  out  of  the  battle 
fainting  with  his  wounds.  Unwilling  to  survive  his 
defeat,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  copious  draughts 
of  wine.  The  Greeks  attributed  their  victory  to  the 
assistance  of  Apollo. 

BRENTA  (ancient  Medoaeua  MajcT)^  a  river  in 
North  Italy.  Its  source  is  Lake  Caldonazzo  in  the 
Tyrol,  8  miles  S.E.  of  Trent,  whence  it  flows  S.E., 
with  a  winding  course  of  112  miles,  and  faUs  into  the 
Adriatic  through  the  canal  of  Brenta-nova  or  Bren- 
tono,  at  Brondolo.  Formerly  its  embouchure  was  at 
Fusina,  opposite  Venice,  llie  old  course  has  been 
formed  into  a  canal,  and  is  the  chief  means  of  com- 
munication between  Padua  and  Venice.  The  Brenta 
is  navigable  for  46  miles,  but  the  new  channel  is 
comparatively  little  used. 

BRENTANO,  Cleueks,  a  German  poet  and 
romancer,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in 
1777;  died  at  Aschaffenburg  in  1842.  He  studied  at 
Jena,  and  resided  alternately  there  and  at  Frankfort, 
Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  In  1818  he  retired 
to  the  convent  of  Diilmen,  in  Miinster,  and  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Ratisbon,  Munich, 
and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    These  frequent  changes 
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were  due  to  a  restless  disposition,  combined  with 
morbid  and  misanthropic  views,  which  gave  a  peculiar 
character  to  his  writings.  With  a  powerful  unagina- 
tion,  his  genius  was  tinged  with  mysticism,  eccen- 
tricity, and  a  strong  tendency  to  sarcasm:  He  was 
the  brother  of  Elizabeth  von  Amim,  Goethe's  *  Bet- 
tina.'  Among  his  principal  works  are — Satiren  und 
Poetische  Spidie,  1800  (Satires  and  Poetical  Fancies); 
Godwi,  Oder  das  Steineme  Bild  der  Mutter,  1801 
(The  Mother's  Statue),  an  ultra-romantic  production, 
which  he  himself  caUs  a  very  wild  romance;  Die 
Lustigen  Musikanten,  1803  (The  Joyous  Musicians) ; 
Ponce  de  Leon,  1804;  Die  Griindung  Prags,  1816 
(The  f'ounding  of  Prague),  said  to  be  his  most  suc- 
cessful drama ;  Gokel,  Hinkel,  und  Gakeleia,  1838,  a 
satire  on  the  times;  Geschichte  vom  braven  Kaspar 
und  dem  schonen  Annerl  (History  of  the  Brave  Cas- 
par and  the  Beautiful  Annerl,  2d  edition,  1851),  which 
is  considered  a  masterpiece  as  a  novelette. 

BRENTFORD,  the  county  town  of  Middlesex,  Eng- 
land, 7  miles  w.  of  London.  It  has  a  weekly  market 
and  two  annual  fairs.  Here  Edmund  Ironside  defeat- 
ed the  Danes,  imder  Canute,  in  1016;  and  Prince 
Rupert  a  part  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  under 
Colonel  HoUis,  in  1642.  The  magnificent  edifice  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  where  Lady  Jane  Grey  re- 
sided, now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
was  built  here  on  tiie  site  of  a  suppressed  nunnery. 
Brentford  has  a  considerable  retail  trade,  distilleries, 
a  soap  manufactory,  and  extensive  sawing  and  plan- 
ing mills.  Pop.  of  Old  and  New  Brentford  in  1871, 
11,091. 

BRENT  GOOSE  {Anser  Brtnta  or  Bemicla)  is  a 
wild  goose  of  the  barnacle  family,  which  frequents 
our  coasts  during  winter.  The  barnacles  are  distin- 
guished from  the  common  goose  by  a  shorter  and 
slenderer  bill,  the  edges  of  which  cover  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  laminse.  Some  naturalists  make  of  them 
a  distinct  genus,  but  as  the  varieties  shade  into  one 
another,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by  a  complete 
line  of  separation,  the  division  is  usually  rejected. 
The  barnacle  geese  generally  have  the  beak  short, 
slender,  convex,  and  truncated,  with  edges  laminated 
internally,  but  not  visibly  from  the  exterior.  The 
common  bamade  {A.  leucopsis)  is  much  smaller  than 
the  grey  goose.  The  back  is  of  an  ashy  grey,  varie- 
gated with  black;  the  face  and  neck  pure  white;  neck 
and  tail  black.  An  old  fable  made  it  grow  on  the 
trees  like  a  fruit ;  it  was  consequently  eaten  during 
Lent.  The  brent  goose  is  still  smaller,  and  lighter 
in  proportion  to  size.  The  back  is  of  a  very  deep 
grey ;  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
black;  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  the 
under  feathers  of  the  tail,  are  pure  white ;  the  belly 
is  white ;  the  bill  and  feet  black.  The  brent  goose 
is  migratory,  and  is  remarkable  for  length  of  wing, 
powerful  flight,  and  extent  of  migratory  power.  It 
is  a  winter  bird  of  passage  in  many  parts  of  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  America,  particularly  France, 
Germany,  HoUimd,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada.  Its  home  is  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
to  which  it  retires  in  summer  to  breed.  Mudie  says 
its  nest  has  been  found  in  the  marshy  coimtry  which 
lies  along  the  coast  of  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Wrath,  which  would  make  it  a 
native  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  observed  that  in 
summer  they  go  far  off  to  sea,  feeding  on  drifting  sea- 
weed. During  its  winter  visits  to  our  shores  it  fre- 
quents salt-water  marshes  and  fens,  being  found 
generally  along  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which  are  frequented  by  other  species  of  wild 
geese,  and  abounding  in  the  sandy  and  muddy  flats  be- 
tween Holy  Island  and  the  coast  of  Northumberland 
and  in  Cromarty  Bay.  It  feeds  on  drifting  sea-weeds 
and  saline  plants,  but  never  on  fresh-water  herbage. 


In  the  winter  months,  beginning  with  November  and 
December,  it  affords  amusement  to  our  sportsmen.  U) 
whom  it  offers  an  easy  game,  as  the  instinct  of  tl  v 
birds  causes  them,  when  alarmed,  to  crowd  tc^ether. 
It  is  considered  the  finest  and  most  delicate  for  the 
table  of  all  the  birds  of  the  goose  tribe.  The  Londun 
market  is  well  supplied  with  it  in  winter. 

BRESCIA  (Latin,  Brixia),  a  city  of  Lombsrdv. 
North  Italy,  40  miles  N.  w.  of  Verona,  and  sbt-ut 
the  same  distance  N.  E.  of  Lodi,  on  a  beautifd 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Mella  and  Gam. 
It.  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  naiLe. 
It  is  a  handsome  and  flourishing  city,  of  a  fujurire 
form,  about  4  miles  in  circuit,  and  surruuniit-J 
by  walls;  its  streets  are  spacious,  and  its  pnllic 
buildings  nimierous,  particularly  its  churche«,  i»  hich 
are  further  remarkable  for  the  number  and  value  of 
the  paintings  with  which  they  are  enriched.  A  fev 
of  them  only,  however,  have  much  preten^iun  to 
architectural  beauty ;  amongst  those  that  have  are 
the  cathedral,  a  handsome  structure  of  white  nuu-Mf, 
and  the  Church  of  San  Domenico.  But  howeur 
plain  in  exterior  appearance  most  of  the  Brescun 
churches  may  be,  they  are  all  richly  decorated  within 
with  the  most  beautiful  frescoes,  and  other  creAti>  u 
of  taste  and  art.  The  other  buildings  most  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  Palazzo  della  Logia,  and  the  Broletti . 
The  first  was  intended  for  the  palace  of  the  munici- 
pality, or  town-hall ;  it  is  composed  of  the  ricLt^t 
marbles,  and  was  worked  upon  by  the  first  arcbite<i$ 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  suocessiv^JT. 
The  Broletto,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  rcpuUi . 
combines  the  characters  of  fortress  and  town-bul'.. 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  great  tower,  whose  deepl>- 
clef t  Itfdian  battlements  produce  a  singularly  gran  I 
effect.  The  whole  is  in  a  colossal  style,  and  m&rknl 
by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  age  in  whirh  it 
rose — supposed  to  be  about  the  end  of  the  tvelftb. 
and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centories.  The  cit; 
contains  also  a  lycetmi,  two  gymnasia,  an  athenaMi. 
a  college,  with  a  museimi  of  antdquitiee,  and  * 
botanic  garden;  a  public  library,  with  30,000  volume?: 
a  theological  seminary,  a  handsome  theatre,  a  c«  ix- 
exchange,  an  extensive  hospital,  and  other  educatiiau 
and  charitable  estabhshments.  There  are  8eventy-t^i  ^ 
public  fountains  in  the  streets  and  squares,  be^iu'> 
some  hundreds  of  private  ones.  Outside  the  t»«ii 
is  a  cemetery,  begun  in  1816,  designed  by  VantinL 

Brescia  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  itm  v 
facturing  industry.  Near  it  are  large  iron-»f«rk% 
and  its  fire-arms  are  esteemed  the  best  that  are  irx  > 
in  Italy.  It  has  also  silk,  linen,  and  paper  fact<'rit>. 
tan-yards,  and  oil  mills,  and  is  an  important  mart  !•■: 
raw  silk.  But  it  derives  its  greatest  interest  fn^J 
its  fine  Roman  remains,  having  been  at  one  time  tic 
seat  of  a  Roman  colony.  These  first  attracted  atuc* 
tion  in  the  seventeenth  century;  although,  a»  tur  >' 
regards  inscriptions,  they  had  been  objects  of  e>]t"  ^ 
care  to  the  citizens  of  Brescia  for  two  centuries  bet  r 
this  period,  but  it  was  not  till  1820  that  any  '<•'' 
earnest  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the  buried  rt^.:^'^^ 
of  entire  buildings  to  light.  Since  that  period  •«<:l- 
remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made,  embn^  u' 
besides  numerous  statues  and  inscriptions  the  be.v  itit  . 
marble  temple  of  Vespasian,  and  a  number  of  noMt  .v'>> 
magnificent  Corinthian  columns,  with  numemui  tVi- 
ments  of  mouldings  and  ornaments,  some  gilt,  a^^  *-; 
of  great  elegance.  Brescia  was  the  seat  of  a  «^'b  *  i 
of  painting  of  great  merit,  to  which  many  emir'"' 
artists  belonged,  including  Alessandro  BoD>'i^''- . 
commonly  called  *I1  Moretto,*  who  flourished  ic  '-* 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  <:*'• 
devotional  feeling  which  he  threw  into  his  >>»'''^ 
subjects,  as  well  as  for  his  excellence  as  a  rort^x-t 
painter.    The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  br^fi 
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the  chief  town  of  the  Cenomani,  a  Gallic  tribe,  who 
were  conquered  by  the  Bomans.  It  became  the  seat 
of  a  IComan  colony  under  Augustus  about  B.O.  15, 
aad  afterwards  a  municipium.  In  the  year  412  it 
was  burned  by  the  Groths,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  by  Attila;  but  was  rebuilt  about  the 
year  452.  It  was  taken  by  Charlemagne  in  774. 
In  936  Otho  I.  of  Saxony  declared  it  a  free  city, 
and  it  so  remained  for  nearly  three  centuries,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  and  ultimately  put  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Venice  in  1426.  In  1796  it  was  taken  by 
the  French,  and  was  assigned  to  Austria  by  the  gene- 
nd  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  on  June  9,  1815.  In 
1849  it  was  involved  in  the  commotions  by  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  continental  Europe  was  disturbed 
in  that  year ;  its  streets  were  barricaded,  but  the  city 
was  eventually  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by 
the  Austrians  under  General  Haynau.  It  was  ceded 
to  Sardinia  by  the  treaty  of  Zurich  in  1859.  Brescia 
i.  the  see  of  a  bishop.  «^rag«.  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan.  The  cathedral  of  Brescia  was  begun  in  1604, 
and  completed  in  1825.    Fop.  38,906. 

BRESLAU,  the  third  city  in  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  second  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  being  ex- 
celled in  population  only  by  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Silesia.  It  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohlau  and  the  Oder,  in  a  spacious 
plain  bounded  v.  by  the  Trebnitz  Mountains,  and  8., 
at  a  g^reater  distance,  by  those  of  Zabtein.  The 
Oder  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  which, 
with  their  suburbs,  are  connected  by  no  fewer  than 
120  bridges.  The  streets  of  the  old  town  are  narrow, 
those  of  the  new  broad.  The  public*  squares  and 
buildings  are  handsome.  The  fortifications  have  been 
converted  into  promenades,  and  thet  ditch  into  an 
ornamental  sheet  of  water,  its  former  means  of  de- 
fence being  thus  rendered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  city.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Bathhaus,  or  town-hidl,  a  Gothic 
structure  of  about  the  fourteenth  century,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  ancient  architecture. 
The  Catholic  university  has  been  combined  with  the 
Protestant  one  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  transferred 
hither  in  1811;  and  there  are  now  two  faculties  of 
theology;  one  Catholic,  the  other  EvangelicaL  The 
university  has  attached  to  it  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  a  library  of  300,000 
volumes,  an  observatory,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  The  number  of  students  amounts 
to  900.  There  are  numerous  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  hospitals  and  asylums.  Breslau 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  Silesia,  principally  in  com,  wool, 
metals,  and  timber.  There  are  two  annual  wool 
fairs,  which  are  largely  attended.  The  pop.  in  1871 
was  208,025. 

Breslau  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by  the  year 
1000;  an  independent  duchy  from  1163  to  1335;  was 
ceded  to  Austria  after  mjiny  wars  and  calamities  in 
1527.  It  was  conquered  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia 
in  1 741.  It  was  from  this  time  the  scene  of  frequent 
warfare,  being  alternately  attacked  by  Austrians, 
Prench,  Russians,  and  Prussians.  It  was  twice  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  in  1806  and  1813.  Its  fortifica- 
tions were  destroyed  in  1807,  but  it  finally  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Prussia. 

BRESSAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  z.  of  the 
Mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bressay 
Sound,  about  6  miles  long,  and  2  to  3  in  breadth; 
lat.  60'  10'  K.;  Ion.  1'  6'  w.  Its  line  of  coast  is 
rocky  and  deeply  excavated;  the  interior  is  hilly, 
and  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  peat«moss.  On 
the  B.  there  are  three  bold  headlands :  the  Ord,  the 
l>aj:d,  and  the  Hammer.     The  first  is  500  feet  high, 


and  inhabited  by  eagles.  Sea-fishing  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Kelp  and  hosiery 
are  manufactured,  and  quarries  of  coarse  slate  are 
wrought.  Bressay  Sound  is  a  safe  harbour,  about  1 
mile  to  li  mile  in  breadth.     Pop.  in  1871,  878. 

BREST  (anciently  Brivatu  Porius  and  Oeso- 
hrtPtUe),  a  seaport  in  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
district  in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  in  the  for- 
mer province  of  Brittany,  820  miles  B.  by  w.  from 
Paris ;  Ion.  4"  29'  10"  w.;  lat  48"  23'  K.;  pop.  79,847. 
It  has  one  of  the  best  hiu*bours  in  France,  and  a  safe 
road,  capable  of  containing  500  men-of-war  in  8 
10,  and  15  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  it  is  the 
chief  station  of  the  French  marine.  The  coast  on 
both  sides  is  well  fortified.  The  entrance  is  narrow 
and  difficult,  with  covered  rocks,  that  make  it  dan- 
gerous to  those  not  well  acquainted  with  it.  The 
araenal  is  an  immense  and  superb  building,  and  the 
dockyards  are  well  constructed.  Brest  contains  two 
parishes  and  a  marine  seminary.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
governor,  of  an  admiral^  boaiti,  uid  a  mimicipality. 
Brest,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  it  was  said,  '  He  is  not  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany who  is  not  lord  of  Brest,'  had  sunk  by  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  little  more 
than  a  village.  Richelieu  resolved  to  make  it  the 
seat  of  a  vast  naval  arsenaL  An  ordinance  of  1631 
gave  Brest  the  precedence,  as  a  port,  of  Havre  and 
Rouage;  but  little  was  done  till  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  Duquesne  came  to  super- 
intend the  works.  He  remained  there  seven  years, 
and  made  it  a  port.  Vauban  followed  him,  and  for- 
tified it.  The  importance  of  Brest  soon  attracted  to 
it  the  attention  of  the  English,  who  frequently  at- 
tacked it  during  their  wars  with  France.  In  1694 
the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  disem- 
barked a  force  which  attempted  to  take  Brest,  but 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  June  1,  1794,  the 
French  fleet  was  beaten  off  Brest  by  the  British, 
under  Howe,  who  took  from  them  six  ships  of  the 
line,  and  sunk  a  seventh.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  Brest  is  inconsiderable,  but  its  commerce  is 
extensive.  Its  chief  exports  are  cereals ;  its  principal 
imports  colonial  produce  and  naval  stores.  The 
arsenal  employs  8000  to  9000  men. 

BRETAGNE.    See  Brittakt. 

BRETEUIL,  Louis  Augusts  lb  Tonnelter, 
Baron  de,  a  French  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  1733 ; 
died  at  Paris  in  1807.  He  was  at  first  minister-pleni- 
potentiary at  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
afterwards  at  the  Russian  court,  then  successively 
ambassador  in  Sweden,  Holland,  Naples,  at  Vienna, 
and  the  congress  at  Teschen.  His  embassy  to  Vienna 
explains  his  attachment  to  the  Queen  Marie  Antoin- 
ette. As  minister  and  secretary  of  state  he  was  a 
zealous  defender  of  the  monarchy;  he  was  therefore 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
revolution.  After  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  (14th 
July),  he  escaped  the  fate  of  Foulon,  who  was  mas- 
sacred by  the  insurgents  on  the  22d,  by  a  hasty  flight. 
In  1790  Louis  XVI.  intrusted  him  witii  sevend  secret 
negotiations  at  the  principal  northern  courts.  The 
Convention  issued  a  decree  against  him.  In  Ber- 
trand  de  Moleville*s  History  of  the  Revolution  there 
is  valuable  information  with  respect  to  his  last 
diplomatic  labours.  In  1802  he  returned,  with  the 
permission  of  the  government,  to  France. 

BR£TIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loire,  6  miles  B.B.  of  Chartres,  on 
the  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway.  By  the  treaty  of 
Br^tigny,  concluded  on  the  8th  of  May,  1360,  be- 
tween Edward  IIL  of  England  and  John  II.  of 
France,  the  latter,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  recovered  his  liberty  on  a  ran- 
som of  3,000,000  crowns,  to  be  paid  in  six  yeaia. 
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Edward  renounced  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  relinquished  a  portion  of  his  conquests  and  pos- 
sessions in  that  country,  including  Anjou  and  Maine, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Normandy;  receiving  the 
cession  in  independent  sovereignty  of  the  du(my  of 
Aquitaine,  with  all  its  dependencies ;  Gasoony,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  Aimis,  Agenois,  P^rigord,  ^Limousin, 
Quercy,  Bouei^e,  Angoumois,  together  with  Calais, 
the  counties  of  Ponthieu  and  Guines,  and  the  vis- 
county of  MontreuiL 

BRETSCHNEIDER,  Hkinsioh  Gottfrixd  vonj 
was  bom  at  Gera  6th  May,  1739;  died  Ist  Nov.  1810. 
He  was  educated  at  the  institute  of  Hermhuteis  at 
Ebersdorf ,  entered  the  army  as  a  comet  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Count  Briihl,  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Kolin,  and  afterwards  became  captain  of  a  Prussian 
free-corps,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  French. 
During  his  forced  stay  in  France  he  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  language,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
XJsingen  in  Nassau.  This  government  being  shortly 
suppressed,  he  travelled  in  England  and  France,  and 
became  associated  with  Count  Vergennes,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  diplomatic  missions.  He  returned  to 
Germany  in  1772,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Austria,  where  he  was  first  named 
vice-governor  of  the  banat  of  Temesvar.  This  banat 
having  been  incorporated  in  Hungary  in  1778,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  librarian  to  the  Uni- 
versity cf  Buda.  Here  his  hostility  to  the  monks, 
and  especially  to  the  Jesuits,  led  hun  into  trouble ; 
although  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  held  the  same 
views,  declared  himself  his  protector.  He  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  Buda,  and  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Lembei^,  and  also  counsellor  to  tiie  government.  In 
1809  he  retired  with  the  title  of  aulic  counsellor. 
His  views  were,  liberal  and  somewhat  sceptical, 
which,  with  his  active  opposition  to  the  monastic 
orders,  gained  him  many  enemies.  His  principal 
works  are:  Beise  nach London  und  Paris,  &c.,  1817; 
Almanach  der  Heiligen  auf  1788;  Waller's  Leben 
und  Sitten,  &c.  (1793). 

BRETT,  Richard,  theologian,  bom  1561 ;  died 
1637.  He  was  rector  of  Quainton  in  Berks,  and 
assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  under  James  I. 

BREUGHEL,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Dutch 
family  of  painters,  the  first  of  whom  adopLed  this 
name  from  a  village  not  far  from  Breda.  This  was 
Pieter  Breughel,  also  called,  from  the  character  and 
subject  of  most  of  his  representations,  the  Droll  or 
the  Peasants'  Breughel.  He  was  bom  in  1610  (ac- 
cording to  Mechel,  in  1530),  was  a  pupil  of  Peter 
Koeck  van  Aelst,  travelled  into  Italy  and  France 
copying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  after  his  return 
fixed  his  residence  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Academy  of  Painters  in  that  place. 
He  subsequently  married  the  daughter  of  his  instruc- 
tor Koeck,  and  removed  to  Brussels,  where  he  died 
in  1570  (according  to  some  in  1590).  In  his  rural 
weddings,  his  rustic  feasts  and  dances,  he  strikingly 
represents  the  gaiety  of  the  villagers,  as  he  himself 
haid  frequently  observed  them,  in  disguise,  in  his 
youth.  He  idso  etched,  but  many  of  his  pictures 
have  been  engraved  by  others.  He  left  two  sons — 
Pieter  and  Jan.  The  former  (called  the  Younger 
Breughel),  preferring  subjects  affording  striking  con- 
trasts, painted  many  scenes  in  which  devils,  witches, 
or  robbers  are  the  principal  figures.  This  particular 
turn  of  genius  procured  him  the  name  of  Hell  Breu- 

fhel.  Among  his  pieces  are  Orpheus  playing  on  hia 
jyre  before  the  Ii^emal  Deities ;  also,  the  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony.  The  former  picture  hangs  in 
the  gallery  of  Florence.  The  second  brother,  Jan, 
was  distinguished  by  his  landscapes  and  small  fip^ires. 
From  his  usual  dress  he  received  the  title  of  Velvet 


Breughel.  He  also  painted  for  other  masters  land- 
scapes as  back-grounds  to  their  pieces,  and  sometimes 
little  figures  in  them.  He  was  a  very  prolific  artist. 
In  connection  with  Rubens  he  represented  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise.  The  figures  in  this  picture 
are  painted  by  Rubens.  This  piece,  his  Four  Ele- 
ments, also  Yertumnus  and  Pomona,  which  were  all 
executed  jointly  with  Rubens,  are  among  his  prin- 
cipal performances.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  1568 ;  other  authorities  say  1569,  1575,  or  1589. 
He  visited  Italy,  and  enriched  his  imaginatifln 
with  beautiful  scenery.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1642,  or  by  other  authorities  1625.  Other  mem- 
bers of  tUs  family,  belonging  to  a  later  period,  are 
Ambrose,  who  was  director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy 
of  Painting  between  1635  and  1670;  and  Abraham, 
who  for  a  time  resided  in  Italy,  and  died  in  1690; 
the  brother  of  the  latter,  John  Baptist,  who  died  in 
Rome;  and  Abraham's  son,  Caspar  Breughel,  knowQ 
aa  a  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

BRE  YE,  a  note  of  the  third  degree  of  length,  and 
formerly  of  a  square  figure,  as  |:^ ;  but  now  made  of , 
an  oval  shape,  with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  stave 
on  each  of  its  sides :  |sj  .  The  breve,  in  its  simple 
state,  that  is,  without  a  aot  after  it,  is  equal  in  dnn^ 
tion  to  one  quarter  of  a  large,  or  to  two  semibreves, 
and  is  then  called  imperfect;  but,  when  dotted,  it  is 
equal  to  three-eighths  of  a  large,  or  to  three  semi- 
breves, which  being  the  greatest  length  it  can 
assume,  it  is  then  called  perfect  It  is  now  chiefly 
used  at  the  close  of  passages  or  compositions. 

BREYET,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French,  in 
which  it  signifies  a  royal  act  granting  some  favour 
or  privilege,  as  brevet  d invention.  It  is  applied  in 
Britain  and  America  to  nominal  rank  in  the  army 
higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received.  Thus  & 
brevet-major  serves  as  captain,  and  draws  pay  as 
such. 

BREYIARY  (from  the  Latin  hreviarium),  a  sum- 
mary or  abridgment  of  prayers.    The  breviary  ia  the 
book  containing  the  dfoly  offices  which  all  who  are 
in  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  enjoy  any 
Catholic  benefice,  are  obliged  to  read.     It  is  an  &1>- 
ridgment  of  similar  ofiices  previously  in  use.  The  bre- 
viary  contains  prayers  or  ofBcea  to  be  used  at  th«» 
seven  canonical  hours  of  matins,  prime,  tierce,  aext, 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline.    It  is  not  known  :i^ 
what  time  the  use  of  the  breviary  was  first  enjoined. 
St.  Basil,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Ambrose  speak  of  the 
seven  hours  called  canonicaL    The  services  in  nse  in 
the  convents  and  monasteries  in  the  early  ages  were 
very  exhaustive  from  their  great  length.    A  ooonoil 
held  at  Tours  in  567  enjoined  that  matins  and  vc«^ 
pers  should  never  have  less  than  twelve   pealma 
each,  and  that  the  former  should  have  thirty  in  Lent. 
It  was  under  Pope  Gregory  YII.  (107S-^5)  that 
the  abridgment  of  the  offices  beg^an  to  be  consider«^ 
necessary.     In  1241  a  breviary  revised  by  HAvmoii 
obtained  the  approbation  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  ^vras 
introduced  in  all  the  churches  of  R<nne  under  Nieh> 
olas  IIL     In  1568  Pius  Y.  published  a  breviarv* 
which  has  remained,  with  few  modifications,  to  tlio 
present  day.     The  Roman  breviary,  however,   -wa* 
never  fully  accepted  by  the  Gallican  Church,  vrliich 
persisted  in  maintaining  its  own  offices.     The  intra- 
montane  party  there  had  long  struggled  in  vain  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  breviary,  hat  frt:«ui 
18i0  to  1804,  by  a  final  and  vigorous  effort,  the  c<^^ 
position  of  the  Gallican  party  was  overoume,  and.  tht.- 
uniformity  of  usas^e  generally  established,  the  u.  ^« 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  lai^e  number  of  Krenc^ 
Catholics. 

The  Psalms  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  brevuLrv , 
the  order  of  the  reading  l)eing  so  arransped  that  ui 
general  a  hundred  psalms  shall  be  recited  in  ik  i 
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Passages  from  the  Old  aad  New  Testament  and  from 
the  fathers  have  the  next  place.  AU  the  services  are 
in  Latin,  and  their  arrangement,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  various  seasons  and  festivals  of  the  church)  va 
very  complex.  The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
is  based  on  the  Boman  breviary. 

BREVIPENNES,  a  sub-division,  according  to 
several  naturalists,  of  one  of  the  orders  of  birds,  but 
occupying  a  different  position  in  different  systems. 
Cuvier  makes  it  a  family  of  the  order  Gralks  or 
waders.  It  includes  two  genera^  the  ostrich  and 
the  cassowary.  The  Dodo  and  Apteryz  are  also  re- 
ferred  to  it,  but  not  without  question.  The  Brevi- 
pennes  have  a  resemblance  in  several  of  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  to  the  Gallinaoese.  Their 
pectoral  muscles  are  reduced  to  extreme  tenuity,  and 
the  stemmn  has  no  ridge,  while  the  muscles  of  the 
thighs  are  of  great  strength  and  thickness.  They 
are  thus  fitted  for  walking  or  running,  rather  than 
for  flying.  As  their  name  implies  their  wings  are 
short.  The  Brevipennes  are  also  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  incubation.  Several  females  lay  in 
the  same  nest,  and  the  eggs  are  sat  upon  by  the 
male,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  poly- 
gamous. 

BREWING-.  The  juices  of  fruits  contain  sugar, 
which  is  essential  to  the  vinous  fermentation.  But 
this  does  not  exist  in  any  important  quantity  in 
seeds.  Instead  of  it,  however,  we  have  starch,  and 
this  may  combine  with  water  so  as  to  form  sugar. 
This  combination  is  performed  very  perfectly  by  a 
vital  process ;  that  is  to  say,  it  takes  place  only  in  a 
living  seed,  and  not  in  one  which  is  frozen,  burned, 
or  otherwise  killed.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
germination  or  growing,  and  is  of  familiar  occur- 
rence, being  what  takes  place  in  every  seed  that  is 
successfully  planted.  The  seeds  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, &c.,  consist  principally  of  starch.  If  a  grain  of 
these  is  examined  we  find  near  one  end  of  it  a  small 
body,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  future  plant,  and 
the  microscope  shows  us  that  this  consists  of  two 
parts — the  j^umvla,  which  is  destined  to  ascend 
through  the  earth  to  form  the  stalk,  and  the  radicle, 
which  is  to  be  spread  abroad  below,  and  form  the 
root.  Whenever  a  grain  of  barley,  oats,  or  certain 
other  of  the  gramineous  seeds  is  exposed  to  water,  it 
begins  to  swell  and  absorb  the  moisture ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  not  too 
cold,  the  rkdicle  thrusts  itself  out  at  the  lower  end ; 
the  plumula,  on  the  other  hand,  pushes  itself  iJong 
beneath  the  husk  of  the  grain  to  Uie  other  end  before 
it  thrusts  itself  out.  There  are  several  curious  con- 
siderations in  regard  to  this  process.  The  one  which 
concerns  us  at  present  is  this,  that  as  the  plumula  is 
passing  along  through  the  husk,  the  part  of  the  seed 
along  which  it  passes  becomes  changed  into  the  sub- 
stance known  in  chemistry  by  the  name  of  starch 
sugar;  that  is,  when  the  plumula  has  passed  along 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  grain,  tiiat  third  is 
starch  sugar,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  still 
Btarch;  and  so  with  the  rest.  The  starch  sugar 
seems  to  be  some  combination  of  starch  and  water. 
The  final  cause  of  the  change  is  undoubtedly  the 
support  of  the  growing  plant,  sugar  being  evidently 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  as  it  is  always 
found  in  their  sap,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  sugar 
maple,  in  great  quantities.  The  moment,  however, 
the  plumula  b^;ins  to  protrude  beyond  the  end  of 
the  grain  the  sugar  diminishes,  as  it  is  consumed  by 
the  young  stalk ;  and  the  substance  of  the  seed  is 
also  consumed,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, by  the  growth  of  the  root.  To  produce  this 
change  in  seeds,  and  thereby  to  fit  them  for  yielding 
a  sweet  fluid,  when  mixed  with  water,  is  the  business 
of  the  maltster ;  and  it  is  an  operation  of  great  deli- 


cacy, upon  the  successful  performance  of  which  the 
success  of  a  manufactory  of  ale  or  beer  in  a  great 
measure  depends. 

The  first  operation  in  malting  is  to  plunge  the 
barley  or  other' grain  to  be  malted  into  »  la^  oia- 
tem  containing  water  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
mass.  The  barley  immediately  separates  into  two 
parts ;  one  is  heavy,  and  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  while  the  lighter  portion,  consisting  of 
chaff,  def^stive  grains,  &c.,  floats  on  the  top.  This 
latter  is  skimmed  off  as  of  no  use.  The  heavier  part, 
or  sound  barley,  is  suffered  to  remain  till  it  has  ab- 
sorbed a  portion  of  the  water  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  it  to  germinate,  lliis  is  eteeping. 
It  is  the  first  process,  and  usually  occupies  about  two 
days.  When  the  grain  is  sufficiently  steeped  the 
water  is  let  off,  and  the  grain  thrown  out  of  the  cis- 
tern and  piled  in  a  heap,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
a  couch.  After  a  few  hours  the  bottom  and  inner 
part  of  the  heap  begin  to  grow  warm,  and  the  ra- 
dicle or  root  to  make  its  appearance ;  and  the  germi- 
nation thus  commenced  would  go  on  rapidly  but  for 
the  labour  of  the  maltster,  who,  with  a  view  of 
making  all  the  grains  grow  tdike,  checks  the  growth 
of  such  as  are  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  by  turning 
them  to  the  outside,  and  vice  rerad.  For  this  reason 
malting  cannot  be  performed  with  any  success  in 
summer,  which  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  the 
fittest  season.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  maltsters 
prefer  the  coldest  weather ;  for,  at  this  season,  they 
can  always  keep  the  germination  going  on  at  the 
rate  they  wish  by  heaping  up  the  grain;  whereas,  in 
warm  weather  it  grows  so  rapidly  that  no  effort  can 
make  the  process  equal  and  regular.  Thus  the  grain 
is  turned  backwards  and  forwards  for  fourteen  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  the  acrospire,  as  it  is 
called,  or  the  plumula,  having  nearly  reached  the 
end  of  the  grain,  and  the  latter  having  acquired  a 
sweet  taste,*the  process  of  growth  is  suddenly  and 
effectually  stopped  by  spreading  the  whole  upon  a 
kiln,  which  is  a  floor  of  iron  or  tSes,  perforated  with 
small  holes,  and  having  a  fire  beneath  it.  There 
the  life  of  the  grain  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  thoroughly 
dried. 

The  malt  thus  made  is  ground,  or  rather  crushed, 
by  passing  it  between  a  pair  of  iron  rollers.  It  is 
then  prepared  for  brewing.  The  first  step  in  brewing 
is  called  nuuhing.  It  consists  in  stirring  up  the  malt 
with  a  quantity  of  hot  water,  which  dissolves  the 
starch  sugar  of  the  malt,  and  forms  a  sweet  liquor 
called  toort,  similar  to  the  must,  or  sweet  juice  of  the 
grape,  from  which  wine  is  made.  The  manufacture 
differs^  however,  in  some  essential  particulars,  at  this 
stage  of  the  process,  from  that  of  wine;  for  if  the 
wort  were  allowed,  as  the  must  is,  to  ferment  without 
obstruction,  it  contains  so  much  of  the  mucilage  and 
starch  of  the  grain,  that  it  would  run  into  the  acetous, 
and  from  thence  into  the  putrefactive  fermentation, 
and  would  be  foxed,  as  it  is  technically  termed;  that 
is,  it  would  become  ill-smelling  vinegu*  instead  of 
beer.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  first  boiled.  This  process 
renders  it  stronger,  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the 
water;  and,  further,  it  coagulates  or  curdles  the 
mucilage,  which  subsides  afterwards,  and  is  not  again 
dissolved,  thus  separating  an  injurious  ingredient. 
While  boiling,  a  portion  of  hops  is  added.  One  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  give  an  aromatic,  bitter  taste  to  the 
liquor,  which  habit  has  rendered  agreeable.  The 
principal  object  of  adding  the  hops,  however,  is,  to 
check  the  tendency  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  which 
is  always  far  greater  in  liquor  so  compound  in  its 
character  as  beer,  than  in  the  ampler  liquors,  as  wine 
and  cider. 

After  the  worts  are  sufficiently  boiled,  they  are 
poured  out  into  huge  shallow  cisterns  or  cooleri^  till 
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they  become  cool,  and  deposit  much  of  the  curdled 
mucilage.  They  are  then  allowed  to  run  into  a  deep 
tub  or  vat  to  ferment.  If  left  to  themselves,  however, 
the  process  would  take  place  very  imperfectly,  and  it 
is  therefore  assisted  by  the  addition  of  yeast,  which 
excites  fermentation  in  the  wort,  by  means  of  which 
a  portion  of  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  the 
liquor  is  converted  into  alcohol.  The  fermentation 
continues  for  a  period  of  time  longer  or  shorter,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  brewer,  and  is  then 
checked  by  drawing  off  the  liquor  into  barrels  or 
hogsheads.  In  these  the  fermentation  still  goes  on, 
but  it  is  now  called  by  brewers  changing.  With  a 
view  to  take  advantage  of  this  process,  the  casks  are 
placed  with  their  bung-holes  open,  and  inclined  a 
little  to  one  side.  The  scum,  as  it  rises,  works  out 
at  the  bung,  and  runs  over  the  side,  and  thus  the 
beer  is  cleansed  from  a  quantity  of  mucilage,  starch, 
and  other  unf  ermented  matters.  What  does  not  run 
out  at  the  bung  subsides  to  the  bottom,  and  consti- 
tutes the  lees.  After  this  cleansing  is  completed,  the 
clear  beer  is  racked  off  into  barrels,  and  preserved 
for  use.  The  scum  and  lees  are  collected,  and  the 
former  constitutes  the  yeast  for  the  next  brewing. 

Such  is  the  general  history  of  brewing,  whether 
the  product  is  to  be  beer,  ale,  or  porter.  Even  this 
racking,  however,  does  not  remove  all  the  unfer- 
mented  matter.  Some  starch  and  gluten  still  remain ; 
of  course,  the  liquor  soon  begins  to  ferment  again  in 
the  barrels;  but,  as  these  are  closely  stopped,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  cannot  escape,  but 
becomes  mingled  with  the  beer.  Every  successive 
fennentation  causes  some  lees,  from  which  the  beer 
may  be  racked  off,  and,  by  repeated  racking,  the 
fermentative  matter  may  be  completely  removed,  and 
such  beers  become  dear,  transparent,  and  somewhat 
like  the  Grerman  wines,  as,  for  instance,  that  com- 
monly called  hock-.  But  the  disposition  to  ferment 
being  thus  entirely  destroyed,  tiiey  are,  like  these 
wines,  perfectly  still,  and  acquire  no  disposition  to 
froth  by  being  bottled.  Hence  old  sound  beers  may 
remain  in  bottles  for  years  without  coming  up,  as  it 
is  technically  called.  The  object  of  the  brewer  is  to 
produce  an  agreeable  beverage,  distinguished  not  so 
much  for  absolute  strength,  or  quantity  of  alcohol, 
as  for  colour,  flavour,  transparency,  liveliness,  and 
power  of  keeping  well.  Some  of  these  qualities  are 
not  compatible  with  the  development  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  alcohol  or  ardent  spirit,  which  is  the 
main  object  of  the  whisky-distiller.  To  effect  this 
purpose,  he  makes  a  kind  of  beer  which  is  called 
wash.  This  differs  from  brewers*  beer  in  some  im- 
portant particulars.  In  the  first  place,  the  grain  is 
not  all  malted:  in  Britain,  only  a  part  of  it  is  so;  in 
the  United  States,  generally,  not  at  all.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  ground  a  great  deal  finer  than  in  brewing. 
If  the  brewer  were  to  grind  his  grist  as  fine  as  the 
distiller,  he  would  run  great  risk  of  setting  his  mash, 
as  the  phrase  is;  that  is,  he  would  make  paste  of  his 
grain,  and  entangle  the  solution  of  sugar  so  effectually, 
that  he  coidd  not  get  it  out  again.  The  distiller  does 
not  run  the  same  risk,  because  he  does  not  use  such 
hot  water  as  the  brewer,  and  he  can  mash  and  stir 
hia  goods  a  great  deal  longer  without  injury,  and  even 
with  benefit  to  his  liquor.  Again,  he  does  not  need 
to  boil  or  add  hops  to  his  worts,  for  he  does  not  care 
about  precipitating  the  mucilage,  or  making  his  beer 
keep.  In  the  next  place,  he  adds  a  great  deal  of 
yeast,  and  ferments  violently  and  rapidly,  so  as  to 
decompose  the  sugar  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  is 
quite  indifferent  whether  the  worts  even  become 
somewhat  sourish  in  the  process,  as,  when  sufficiently 
fermented,  the  alcohol  b  removed  at  once- by  distilla- 
tion. If  raw  grain  be  ground,  mixed  with  water  at 
a  certain  heat,  and  allowed  to  stand,  the  change  of 


the  starch  into  starch  sagar,  or  the  combinfttion  of 
starch  and  water,  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as  in 
malting.  It  takes  some  time,  however,  and  hence 
the  distillers'  mashes  stand  longer  than  the  brewers'. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  this,  that  the  malting 
of  grain  is  not  necessary  for  the  maldng  of  beer;  and^ 
accordingly,  this  method  of  proceecting  has  been 
recommended  by  an  eminent  chemist,  one  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  description  of  small  beer 
may  be  so  made.  But  the  process  is  not  applicable  to 
the  finer  and  more  valuable  kinds  of  malt  liquors,  for 
reasons  which  it  would  require  too  many  details  to 
explain  perfectly. 

Besides    the  kinds   of   beer  already  mentioned, 
there  are  others  in  common  use.     These  are  made  by 
mixing  honey,  molasses,  or  sugar  with  water,  and 
fermenting  with  yeast,  or  some  other  leaven.    Beers 
made  in  this  way  are  commonly  mingled  with  some 
vegetable  substance,  as  ginger,  spruce,  sarsaparilla, 
&c.,  to  give  them  a  particular  flavour,  and  are  familiar 
to  all  by  the  names  of  ginger-beer^  spruce-beer,  &c. 
&c.     Of  the  beers  manufactured  from  grain,  as  an 
article  of  consumption  in  that  state,  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties.     These,  however,  may  be  all  com- 
prehended under  three  principal  ones---^«r,  aUj  and 
porter^  although,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
the  article  Ale  and  Beer,  the  two  former  terms  are 
somewhat  loosely  applied.      Beer  differs  from  the 
other  two  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made  for 
immediate  consumption.     There  are  tfi'o  or  three 
kinds  of  ordinary  beer,  known  by  the  names  of  strong' 
beer,  tahle-beery  half-and-half^  &c.     These  differ  only 
in  their  relative  strength,  being  all  brewed  upon  the 
same  general  principle,  and  adapted  to  be  used  soon 
after  they  are  made.     It  is  of  no  consequence,  so  far 
as  regards  the  principle  of  brewing  beer,  whether  the 
malt  of  which  it  is  made  be  of  one  colour  or  another: 
it  may  be  pale,  or  high-dried,  or  amber,  or  anything 
else.     In  some  places,  indeed,  where  the  beer  is  to  be 
sent  out  very  weak,  it  does  not  go  into  the  ferment- 
ing tun  at  all,  but  the  yeast  is  mingled  with  the  worts 
in  the  small  casks,  and  it  is  sent  out  at  once  in  ftdl 
fermentation,  and  drunk  up,  in  fact-,  before  this  has 
time  to  subside  entirely.     Ordinarily,  however,  it  h 
fermented  a  little  in  the  tun,  and  then  cleansed  and 
racked  in  a  very  short  time.     When  beer  is  sent  out 
in  this  state,  it  is  always  necessary  to  mingle  with  it 
a  quantity  of  what  are  called  finings^  that  is  to  say, 
isinglass,  or  something  of  the  sort,  which  causes  the 
dregs  to  subside  to  the  bottom.     Beer  made  in  this 
way  is  an  agreeable  liquor,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  draught  in  cold  weather. 

The  other  chief  varieties  of  malt  liquor  are  ale  and 
porter.     These  are  not  intended  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, but  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  and  aborter 
period.     Ale  is  a  sweeter  liquor  than   porter,  and 
generally  stronger.     The  first  part  of  the  process,  on 
which  the  difference  in  the  liquors  depends,  is  the 
drying  of  the  malt:  for  ale  it  must  be  dried  very 
carefully  and  slowly,  so  as  to  be  of  a  pale  colour;  and 
the  article  is  inferior  if  any  of  the  grains  are  acurche^l 
or  burned,  so  as  to  communicate  a  harsh  taste  to  the 
liquor.     In  the  next  place,  the  heat  of  the  water, 
when  poured  on  the  grain  or  mash,  must  be  Mgher. 
The  reason  given  for  Uiis  is,  that  it  renders  the  worts 
clearer  when  they  are  drawn  off  from  the  mash-tun. 
It  is  not  clear  why  this  is  of  any  consequence,  for  it 
would  seem  that  the  boiling,  to  which  the  worts  are 
afterwards  subjected,  would  be  sufficient  to  curdle 
arfd  precipitate  any  mucilage  dissolved    during  the 
mashing.     Such,  however,  is  not  the  case;   and  a  km* 
heat  in  mashing  is  always  apt  to  be  follow*ed  by 
violent  fermentation,  very  difficult  to  check,  and  vei^ 
apt  to  produce  acidity.     The  higher  the  heat  of  the 
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maBbingf-water  the  better,  provided  it  is  not  bo  bigb 
as  to  set  or  make  paste  of  the  mash.  The  exact 
point  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment,  and 
must  vary  with  the  comparative  softness  of  the  water 
and  comparative  pideness  of  the  malt.  In  the  next 
place,  the  mashing  or  stirring  must  not  be  long  con- 
tinued, as  it  is  only  desirable  to  dissolve  the  sugar; 
and  the  effect  of  long  mashing  is  to  mix  the  starch 
and  mucilage  with  the  worts,  and,  of  course,  to 
diminish  their  comparative  sweetness.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  first  mash  only  is  proper  for  fine  ales,  as 
the  laiit  always  contains  much  more  starch  and 
mucilage.  These  ales  thus  acquire'a  sweetness  which 
cannot  be  removed,  except  by  very  long  fermentation, 
and  therefore  they  long  continue  more  generally 
palatable  than  porter. — The  fermentation  of  ales  is 
conducted  very  differently  from  that  of  beer.  They 
are  let  down,  or  put  into  the  fermenting  tun,  at  a 
lower  temperature,  and  the  fermentation  is  made  to 
go  on  slowly  and  gradually.  They  are  then  drawn 
off  clear,  and  cleansed,  till  the  yeast  is  as  much  as 
possible  removed.  Hence  these  liquors,  when  well 
made,  require  no  finings,  but  are  racked  off  so  clear 
that  they  become  fine  of  themselves,  and  much  higher 
flavoured  than  they  can  possibly  be  when  finings  are 
used.  Lastly,  ale  can  only  be  had  in  perfection  from 
bottles.  Its  sweetness,  high  flavour,  and  effervescing 
quality  cannot  long  be  preserved  on  draught,  any 
more  than  the  fine  qualities  of  champagne. 

Porter,  the  favourite  drink  of  Londoners,  to  be 
perfect,  in  the  first  place,  requires  a  large  proportion 
of  bro^'n  or  high-dried  malt — that  is,  malt  which  has 
been  scorched  on  the  kiln;  but  it  is  rarely,  or  rather 
never,  made  so  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  wasteful 
and  expensive  practice  to  dry  malt  in  this  way,  as  its 
valuable  constituents  are  very  much  wasted  by  this 
high-drying,  which  operates,  in  fact,  like  distillation, 
carrying  off  in  the  steam  what  ought  to  be  left 
behind.  Only  a  small  portion  of  such  malt  is  there- 
fore now  used,  and  sometimes  very  little  indeed,  the 
colour  of  porter  being  produced  artificially  by  means 
of  burned  sugar.  Low  heats  are  used  in  the  mashing, 
for  the  liquor  is  not  to  be  sweet,  and  it  is  therefore 
most  profitable  to  get  as  much  starch  as  possible. 
For  the  same  reason  the  products  of  all  the  mashings 
are  mingled  together,  thus  constituting  entire  porter. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  in  London  to  take  the 
separate  mashes,  for  porter,  of  tiiree  different  quali- 
ties, which  were  mixed  by  the  retailer,  to  form  porter 
of  three  threadt;  but  afterwards  the  brewers,  dislik- 
ing this  practice,  made  the  porter  entire  at  once.  It 
is  obvious  that  ale  could  not  be  made  entire.  Again, 
porter  is  fermented  with  more  rapidity  than  ale,  and 
hence  it  requires  very  careful  watching,  lest  it  sud- 
denly pass  the  bounds  of  the  vinous,  and  run  into  the 
acetous  fermentation.  It  requires  to  be  cleansed  off 
sometimes  at  a  moment's  warning,  or  else  it  gets 
that  acidity  which  is  its  most  common  fault.  After 
all  it  abounds  in  unfermented  matter,  and  requires  a 
length  of  time  to  ripen — ^that  is,  to  change  this  matter 
into  alcohol;  and  this  it  does  best  in  large  masses. 
Whether  from  this  reason,  or  some  other  that  does 
not  appear,  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  scarcely  any  brewery,  either  in  England  or  else- 
where, has  been  able  to  make  porter  equal  to  the 
large  porter-breweries  of  London.  Dublin  comes 
next  in  reputation  to  London  for  the  quality  of  its 
porter.  The  brewing  of  several  other  places,  how- 
ever, is  rapidly  rising  in  reputation.  The  superiority 
of  the  London  porter  has  been  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  Thames  water;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the 
small  London  breweries,  which  do  not  xnake  good 
porter,  have  this  advantage  in  common  with  the 
larger  ones;  and,  secondly,  these  last  have  long  since 
ceased  to  use  the  water  of  the  river,  as  it  contains 


too  much  vegetable  matter,  and  is  liable  to  catise 
acidity  in  the  liquor.  The  superiority,  as  far  as  it 
exists,  ia  doubtless  owing  to  command  of  capital, 
and  consequent  power  of  choice  in  the  malt-market, 
and  system  in  conducting  the  business:  moreover, 
a  wealthy  concern  like  a  London  brewing  company 
has  always  means  of  persuading  bottlers  and  retailers 
of  all  descriptions  that  it  is  for  their  advantage  to 
sell  and  praise  their  porter  in  preference  to  that  of  a 
small  establishment,  whose  liquor  may  be  eqimlly 
good,  but  not  quite  so  cheap.  Ales  are  frequently 
coloured  by  the  addition  of  brown  malt  or  burned 
sugar.  This  is  to  suit  the  taste  of  consimiers  who 
associate  the  idea  of  strength  and  body  with  high 
colour.  It  is  impossible  that  ales  thus  coloured 
should  be  without  a  harsh  taste,  which  is  a  defect. 
Ales,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  pale,  and  the  fine 
English  ales  always  are  so. 

A  variety  of  beer  which  has  come  into  extensive 
use  in  recent  years  is  that  known  as  bitUr-heer,  or 
EcLSt  India  pale  ale.  This  sort  of  beer  is  made  from 
worts  extracted  from  pale  malt  and  boiled  with  the 
palest  hops;  and  great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection 
of  these  materials,  and  in  the  whole  process  of  brew- 
ing, when  a  high-class  pale  ale  is  intended  to  be 
produced.  The  bitter-beer  made  for  home  consump- 
tion is  less  bitter  and  more  spirituous  than  that 
which  is  sent  abroad — at  least  as  brewed  by  the 
best  brewers;  but  a  good  part  of  the  beer  sold  under 
this  name  is  *  merely  a  superior  kind  of  table-beer 
which  has  been  boiled  with  twice  or  thrice  the  quan- 
tity of  hops  used  for  ordinary  ale,  part  of  the  hops 
being  not  unfrequently  replaced  by  less  expensive 
bitter  drugs.*  The  finest  pale  ale  is  that  manufac- 
tured in  the  great  Burton  breweries.  The  excellence 
of  the  Burton  ale  depends  partly  on  the  water  used, 
which  is  all  drawn  from  wells,  and  contains  car- 
bonates and  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  large 
quantities,  and  partly  on  the  method  of  brewing,  the 
fermentation  bcong  carried  on  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  hops  thus  preserved, 
and  the  keeping  quality  of  the  beer  secured. 

Brewing  may  be  practised  on  a  small  scale  with 
perfect  success.  The  following  apparatus  for  domestic 
brewing  would  not  cost  above  £1  or  £2.  Procure  a 
common  porter  barrel ;  take  out  one  end  and  convert  it 
into  a  false  bottom  by  letting  it  rest  on  a  hoop  nailed 
roimd  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel  within  3  inches  of 
the  real  bottom.  Perforate  this  false  bottom  with  a 
vast  number  of  gimlet-holes.  Between  the  real  and 
false  bottom  fix  a  cock  in  one  of  the  staves  of 
the  barrel.  This  is  the  mash-tun.  Another  porter 
barrel,  with  one  end  taken  out,  will  be  a  convenient 
fermenting  tun,  and  it  may  be  placed  beneath  the 
cock  of  the  mash-tun  so  as  to  receive  the  wort  when 
it  is  drawn  off.  In  this  position  it  serves  also  as  the 
under-back.  A  tin-plate  boiler  may  be  procured,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  cock,  and  the  insertion  of 
the  cock  may  be  covered  over  within  the  boiler  with 
a  tin-plate  colander  which  will  permit  the  boiled 
wort  to  strain  off,  but  will  detain  the  hops.  This 
boiler  may  fit  on  a  common  fire-grate.  It  will 
answer  also  for  heating  the  mash  liquors.  A  ther- 
mometer may  be  used,  bitt  it  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  proper  heats  determined  by  mere  measure- 
ment of  cold  or  boiling  water.  Fifteen  gallons  of 
boiling  water  are  to  be  thrown  into  the  mash-tun/ 
and  five  of  cold  water  (60").  The  temperature  of 
this  mixed  water  would  be  174",  but  for  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  wooden  vessel,  which,  however, 
should  be  well  scalded  just  before  being  used.  The 
mash  water  will  prove  to  be  about  170°.  Two 
buaheU  and  a  half  of  the  best  ground  pale  malt  are 
now  to  be  quickly  shaken  in,  while  a  second  person 
continually  blends  the  malt  and  water  with  a  stick. 
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The  agitation  is  to  be  continued  for  half  an  honr, 
the  barrel  being  kept  covered  with  some  folds  of 
thick  Unen  doth,  which  will  readily  permit  the  agita- 
tion of  the  stick.  After  an  hour^s  repose  the  cock 
may  be  opened,  very  little  at  first,  but  more  by 
degrees.  The  wort  runs  bright  and  dear,  and  the 
original  20  gallons  come  off  less  by  the  suckage, 
which  amounts  to  so  much  as  17  gallons.  Just  when 
the  last  portions  have  run  off,  water,  not  quite  boiling, 
is  to  be  lightly  let  over  the  residual  grains  to  the 
amount  of  20  g^ons,  and  allowed  to  percolate  through 
so  as  to  wash  down  the  wort  which  hsA  been  retained. 
The  total  amount  of  wort  obtained  may  now  be  about 
23  gallons.  The  wort  is  then  to  be  boiled  with  about 
3|  lbs.  of  best  mild  hops  for  twenty  minutes;  after 
which  it  is  to  be  drained  off  into  the  fermenting-tun, 
and  when  it  has  cooled  nearly  to  blood  heat  (98°), 
about  a  quart  of  good  yeast  is  to  be  mixed  in,  and 
the  fermentation  is  to  be  continued  imtil  completed. 
In  cold  weather  the  tun,  while  working,  must  be 
kept  in  an  aired  apartment,  or  near  the  fire,  as  on 
this  small  acale  it  does  not  msdntain  its  original  tem- 
perature, and  unless  this  is  done  the  attenuation  will 
not  be  by  any  means  suffident.  When  the  ferments 
tion  shows  a  dedded  tendency  to  go  down,  although 
a  moderate  warmth  has  been  kept  up,  the  liquor  is 
to  be  racked  off  from  the  fseoes,  and  put  into  a  cask. 
The  ale  will  measure  20  gallons.  It  should  be  closely 
bunged  up;  and  it  will  be  excellent  in  about  a  month. 
BREWSTER,  Sm  David,  one  of  our  most  learned 
natural  philosophers,  was  bom  at  Jedburgh,  Dec. 
11, 1781.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church, 
and  with  that  view  entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, where,  however,  the  lectures  of  Robison  and 
Flayf air  attracted  him  to  sdentific  pursuits.  His  first 
investigations  were  on  the  subject  of  the  polarization 
of  light,  upon  which  he  communicated  some  important 
observations  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sodety 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1808  he  became  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  to  which  he  contributed  a 
number  of  valuable  articles.  In  1816,  while  repeat- 
ing the  experiments  of  Biot  on  the  action  of  fluids  on 
light,  he  made  those  observations  which  resulted  in 
the  invention  of  the  kaleidoscope.  In  1819,  in  con- 
junction with  Jameson,  he  founded  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  of  which  he  was  sole  editor 
from  1824-32.  Brewster  was  one  of  the  leaders 
among  those  men  of  science  who  foimded  the  British 
Assodation,  tile  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  at 
York  in  1831,  and  he  presided  over  it  on  the  occasion 
of  its  twentieth  meeting,  which  was  held  at  Edin- 
bui^h  in  1850.  In  1832  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  along  with  a  pension  from  the  government. 
Botii  before  and  after  this  time  his  services  to  science 
obtained  from  many  quarters  the  most  honourable 
recognition.  The  French  Institute,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  corresponding  member  since  1825,  appointed 
him  one  of  its  eight  foreign  associates  on  the  4th  of 
Jan.  1849,  and  he  was  also  among  the  members  of 
the  Academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Yiennay 
Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  From  I'ruBsia  he  re- 
ceived the  Order  of  Merit  in  1847,  and  in  1855  the 
cross  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  Napoleon  III.  From  1838  to 
1859  he  was  principal  of  the  united  colleges  of  St. 
Leonard's  and  St  Salvador  at  St.  Andrews,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  unanimously  chosen  principal 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh — an  office  which  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
his  seat  of  Allerly,  near  Melrose,  Feb.  10,  1868. 
The  cluof  works  of  Brewster  are,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Kaleidoscope;  Letters  and  Life  of  Euler;  Letters 
on  Natural  Magic,  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott; 
Treatise  on  Optics;  Martyrs  of  Science;  More 
Worlds  than  One ;  JNIemoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings, 


and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (Edin.  1855); 
an  enlaiged  edition  of  his  Life  of  Newton,  \phich 
originally  appeared  as  the  twenty-fourth  voliune  of 
Murray's  Family  Library;  besides  numerous  com- 
munications to  the  Roysd  Sodeties  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  contributions  to  the  Encydopedia  Bri- 
fAHTiiVA^  the  Edinburgh  and  North  British  Reviews, 
and  other  periodicals. 

BRIAN  (sumamed  BoroimJU  or  Botm)  figures  in 
early  Irish  annals  as  a  celebrated  chieftain,  and  son 
of  Kennedy,  king  of  Munster.  He  succeeded  to  both 
Munsters,  nearly  identical  with  counties  Tipperary 
and  Glare,  in  978i  Having  defeated  the  Danes  of 
Limerick  and  Waterford,  he  turned  his  aims  against 
O'MaclachaghUn,  or  Malachi,  who  had  a  nominal 
supremacy  over  the  whole  island,  and  became  king 
in  his  stead,  levying  tribute,  or  boroimhi,  from  which 
circumstance  he  derived  his  surname  from  the  rulers 
of  all  the  different  provinces.  He  distinguished  him* 
self  as  much  in  peace  as  in  war,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  made  many  in- 
ternal improvements.  He  fell  in  1014,  after  gaining 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Danes,  who  had  leagued 
with  a  revolted  diief  called  Maelmora. 

BRIANQON  (Briffentium),  a  town,  France,  in  the 
department  of  Hautes  Alpes,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Durance,  35  miles  k.e.  from  Gap,  and  near  the 
Italian  frontier.  It  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  class, 
occupying  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  do 
GenSvre,  4284  feet  above  sea-level,  and  has  some* 
times  been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Alps,  forming 
a  central  point  from  which  troops  can  be  marched  to 
all  their  most  important  passes.  Brian9on  is  a  town 
of  great  antiquity.  According  to  Pliny  it  was  founded 
by  the  Greeks.     Pop.  3679. 

BRIANSK,  a  town,  Russia,  government  of,  and 
70  miles  w.n.w.  from  Orel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Desna.  It  is  surroimded  with  an  earthen  rampart, 
contains  sixteen  churches,  a  monastery,  with  a  semi- 
nary, and  two  poorhouses;  and  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  hemp,  hemp-oil  (sent  to  St.  Petersbui^ 
and  Riga),  honey,  and  wax;  and  in  linen,  cables,  and 
cordage,  ironware,  bark,  mats,  lime,  and  tar,  which 
are  sent  to  Kherson,  Odessa,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Black  Sea.  It  contains  imxierial  building-yards, 
for  which  the  oak  forests  in  the  neighbourhood 
supply  material.  Near  it  are  a  cannon-foundry  and 
a  manufactory  of  small  arms.     Pop.  18,881. 

BRIAREUS  (also  called  JSgontm),  a  giant  with 
100  arms  and  fifty  heads,  the  son  of  Uranus  and 
Terra  (Gaea).  His  two  brothers,  Cottus  and  Gyges, 
were  formed  in  a  Bimiliar  manner,  and  their  formid- 
able appearance  struck  their  father  with  such  terror, 
that  he  imprisoned  them  at  their  birth  in  the  bowels 
of  the  eartii  (Hes.  Theog.  147).  In  the  war  with 
the  Titans  Jupiter  (Zeus)  set  them  free,  and  by  their 
assistance  gained  the  victory.  When  Juno,  Neptune, 
and  Minerva  conspired  to  bind  the  sovereign  of  the 
gods,  Thetis  brought  Briareua  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea  (how  he  came  there  is  not  known)  to  the  relief  of 
the  trembling  Jove  (II.  a.  402).  Virgil  places  Bit- 
areus  in  the  vestibule  of  hell  (^n.  vi.  287).  He  was 
employed  with  his  hundred-handed  brothoB  {Ctnli- 
mani)  in  watching  the  Titans  in  Tartarus  (He#. 
Theog.  734).  Various  other  fables  are  told  of  these 
gods,  who  are  supposed  to  be  personifications  of  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature  manifested  in 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  other  commotions. 

BRIBE,  a  reward  given  to  a  pubUc  officer  or  fonc- 
tionary,  to  induce  him  to  violate  his  ofi&dal  duty  iot 
the  benefit  or  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
party  by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  the  bribe  is  given 
or  promised.  The  term  bribery  is  applicable  alike  both 
to  the  receiving  and  to  the  givin?  of  the  reward.  A 
qprrupt  bargain  for  the  votes  of  electors  in  the  choioc 
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of  persons  to  places  of  tnxat  under  the  government  is 
bribery.  In  this  instance  the  electors,  as  such,  are  a 
kind  of  public  functionaries.  To  prevent  the  practice 
of  bribery  and  intimidation  at  elections  an  act  was 
passed  in  1872  (35  and  36  Vict.  cap.  33)  providing 
that  the  votes,  both  at  parliamentary  and  municipal 
elections,  should  be  taken  by  ballot.  The  act,  unless 
renewed,  remains  in  force  only  till  Dec.  31,  1880. 
An  act  directly  against  bribery  at  elections  (31  and 
32  Vict.  cap.  125)  was  passed  in  1868.  Particular 
species  of  bribery  are  expressly  forbidden,  with  penal- 
ties, by  the  positive  laws  of  every  state  that  is  go- 
verned according  to  a  written  code.  The  corrupt 
discharge  of  a  public  trust,  in  consideration  of  bribery, 
is  punishable  at  the  common  law,  though  not  pro- 
hibited by  any  positive  statute.  A  clerk  to  the  agent 
for  French  prisoners  in  England  was  indicted  and 
pimished  for  taking  bribes  given  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  procure  them  to  be  exchanged  out  of 
their  regular  turn.  An  attempt  to  influence  jurymen 
in  giving  their  verdict  by  rewards  is  a  species  of 
bribery  denominated  embracery.  Even  offering  a  re- 
ward to  a  revenue  officer  to  induce  him  to  violate  his 
duty,  though  the  reward  was  not  received,  has  been 
held  to  be  an  indictable  offence.  The  same  was  held 
of  a  promise  of  money  to  a  member  of  a  corporation 
to  induce  him  to  vote  for  a  mayor.  The  British  laws 
and  those  of  America  specially  prohibit  bribery  of  the 
officers  of  the  revenue;  and  the  forfeiture,  on  the 
part  of  the  offender  offering  the  bribe,  in  Britain  is 
£500 ;  the  officer  receiving  the  bribe  incurs  the  like 
forfeiture,  and  is  disqualified  for  public  employment, 
civil  or  military.  Under  the  American  laws,  the 
party  offering  or  receiving  a  bribe,  in  such  case,  in- 
curs a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  becomes  disqualified 
for  any  place  of  trust  under  the  government.  The 
laws  of  many  of  the  United  States  contain  special 
provisions  against  bribery  of  judges  or  jurymen,  or 
of  electors  in  the  choice  of  public  officers. 

BRICK  is  a  sort  of  artificial  stone,  made  princi- 
pally of  argillaceous  earth;  formed  in  moulds,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  baked  by  burning.  Tlie  use  of  un- 
bumed  bricks  is  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  found 
in  the  Koman  and  Grecian  monimients,  and  even  in 
the  ruins  of  Egypt  and  Babylon.  They  were  dried  in 
the  sun  instead  of  being  burned,  and  mixed  with  chop- 
ped straw  to  give  them  tenacity.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  heat  and  dryness  of  the  climate  they  acquired 
in  some  eastern  countries  a  great  hardness,  and  have 
lasted  for  several  thousand  years,  but  they  are  un- 
suitable for  more  norUiem  latitudes.  Burned  bricks 
were  also  used  at  a  vexy  early  period.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Grenesis  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  BabeL  The  Greeks 
brought  brick-making  to  great  perfection.  The 
most  common  bricks  among  the  Ilomans  were  17 
inches  long  and  11  broad,  and  in  later  periods  they 
were  burned.  Modem  bricks  are  generally  about 
twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  and  twice  as  broad 
as  they  are  thick ;  their  length  is  ordinarily  about  10 
inches.  The  best  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  argil- 
laceous earth  and  sand.  Their  red  colour  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  turned  red 
by  burning. 

The  best  season  for  making  them  is  spring  or  au- 
tumn, since  the  process  of  drying  then  takes  place 
more  gradually  and  equably.  The  clay  should  be 
dug  in  autumn,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  frost 
and  rain.  It  should  be  worked  over  repeatedly  with 
the  spade,  and  not  made  into  bricks  until  the  ensuing 
spring,  previously  to  which  it  should  be  well  tem- 
pered by  treading  it  with  oxen,  or  by  a  horse  mill, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  a  ductile  and  homogeneous  paste. 
The  clay  may  have  too  great  or  too  small  a  propor- 
tion of  argillaceous  earth  or  of  sand  to  form  a  paste 


of  proper  consistency;  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  add 
tie  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  the 
mass  has  thus  been  thoroughly  mixed,  the  moulder 
throws  it  into  the  mould,  presses  it  down  till  it 
fills  all  the  cavity,  and  removes  the  overplus  with 
a  stick.  The  bricks  are  then  arranged  on  hack^  to 
dry,  disposed  diagonally,  to  allow  a  free  passage  to 
the  air.  In  about  nine  or  ten  days  they  are  ready 
for  the  burning,  for  which  purpose  they  are  formed 
into  clamps  or  kiltigj  having  flues  or  cavities  at  the 
bottom  for  the  insertion  of  the  fuel,  and  interstices 
between  them  for  the  fire  and  hot  air  to  penetrate. 
A  fire  is  kindled  in  these  cavities,  and  gradually  in- 
creased for  the  first  twelve  hours,  after  which  it  is 
kept  at  a  xmif orm  height  for  several  days  and  nights, 
till  the  bricks  are  sufficiently  burned.  Much  care  is 
necessary  in  regulating  the  fire,  since  too  much  heat 
vitrifies  the  bricks,  and  too  little  leaves  them  soft  and 
friable. 

Bricks  are  now  largely  made  by  machines,  a  num- 
ber of  which,  differing  in  construction,  are  in  use. 
The  clay,  according  to  one  process,  is  mixed  and  com- 
minuted in  a  cylindrical  pug-mill,  as  it  is  called,  by 
means  of  rotatory  knives  or  cutters  working  spirally, 
and  pressing  the  clay  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  where  it  is  discharged  in  a  tempered  state. 
Machines  are  also  used  for  moulding  the  bricks,  and 
for  making  perforated  bricks  and  hollow  bricks, 
which  are  used  when  great  lightness  is  required. 
Machine-made  bricks  are  heavier,  being  less  porous, 
than  hand-made  bricks,  and  are  more  liable  to  crack 
in  drying ;  but  they  are  smoother,  and,  when  carefully 
dried,  stronger  than  the  hand-made. 

Floating-bricks  are  so  called  on  account  of  their 
property  of  swimming  on  the  water.  They  are  made 
of  agaric  mineral  or  fossil  farina,  which  is  found  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  Their  infusibiUty  at  the  high- 
est temperatures  renders  them  useful  in  constructing 
reverberatory  furnaces,  pyrometers,  and  magazines 
of  combustible  materials.  Their  lightness  and  non- 
conducting property  render  them  particularly  useful 
for  the  construction  of  powder-magazines  on  board  of 
ships. 

Pire'hrickSf  for  building  furnaces,  &c.,  are  made  of 
a  clay  which,  when  properly  prepared,  is  capable  of 
resisting  great  heat.  They  are  baked  at  an  intense 
heat.  The  day  of  which  they  are  made  contains 
more  silica  in  combination  with  alumina  than  common 
brick  clay. 

Until  1850  there  was  a  duty  on  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  in  this  country.     It  is  now  free. 

BRIDAIXE,  Jacques,  a  French  preacher,  bom 
at  Chuslan,  in  the  diocese  of  Uz^s,  in  1701 ;  died  in 
1767.  He  studied  first  in  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Avignon,  and  afterwards  in  the  seminary  of  the  con- 
gregation of  royal  missions  in  the  same  town.  His 
talents  would  have  permitted  him  to  aspire  to  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  but  he  resolved  to  consecrate  him- 
self entirely  to  preaching,  which  his  extraordinary 
gift  of  natural  eloquence  enabled  him  to  do  with  re- 
markable success.  He  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  s.  of  France  in  his  preaching  tours,  and 
Defore  he  died  had  completed  his  256th  mission. 
His  eloquence  was  spontaneous,  vehement^  and  im- 
aginative; his  voice  so  sonorous  that  he  could  be 
heard  by  10,000  persons  at  once.  He  improvised  his 
discourses  from  the  simplest  texts;  but  he  made  use 
of  many  accessory  means,  some  of  them  vulgar,  for 
attracting  attention.  He  had  so  systematized  these 
devices  that  he  could  use  them  at  will  with  an  appear- 
ance of  sudden  inspiration.  This,  together  with  his 
eloquence,  caused  his  ministry  to  be  attended  with 
many  of  those  exciting  scenes  associated  with  what 
is  commonly  called  a  religious  revivaL  Massillon 
said  of  him  that  if  his  natural  gifts  had  been  culti- 
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vated,  he  would  have  surpassed  all  orators.  A  frag- 
ment of  a  discourse  on  Eternity,  which  he  preached 
at  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  has  been  preserved;  and  La 
Harpe  has  inserted  it  in  his  Gours  de  Litt^rature. 

BRIDEWELL  HOSPITAL,  situated  in  Black- 
friars,  London,  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  correction. 
The  building  is  a  large  quadrangle,  one  side  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  hall  containing  a  picture  by  Hol- 
bein, representing  Edward  VL,  who  in  1553  converted 
it  into  a  workhouse  for  the  poor  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  idle  and  vicious,  delivering  the  charter 
to  the  corporation  of  London.  The  name  originally 
belonged  to  a  well  dedicated  to  St.  Bride,  from  which 
the  parish  of  that  name  has  been  called.  Henry 
VIII.  built  on  this  site,  in  1522,  a  palace  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  which 
was  afterwards  converted  by  Edward  VI.  into  an 
hospital,  as  mentioned.  Prisoners  here  are  made  to 
work  during  their  confinement,  as  in  most  other 
houses  of  correction;  but  this  being  one  of  the  earli- 
est originated  the  generic  term,  a  bridewell,  meaning 
a  house  of  correction  or  seclusion.  Bridewell  is 
governed  by  a  keeper,  who  is  independent  of  the 
sheriff  of  London. 

BRIDGE.  It  is  needless  to  investigate  ancient 
authors  for  a  description  of  the  primitive  bridge,  as 
its  origin  and  elements  are  to  be  found  in  uncultivated 
nations  of  modem  times.  Stepping-stones  in  shallow 
rivers,  covered  with  planks  from  stone  to  stone, 
exhibit  the  incipient  principles  of  piers  and  arches 
which  science  has  brought  to  their  present  perfection. 
In  deeper  rivers  an  accumulation  of  stones  forms  a 
loftier  pier ;  and  where  the  openings  were  sufficiently 
narrow,  and  the  slabs  of  stone  sufficiently  long,  or  the 
art  and  strength  of  the  untaught  architect  sufficient 
to  the  task,  a  roadway  was  formed  from  pier  to  pier, 
like  the  Yitruvian  ardiitrave  of  the  primitive  Tuscan 
temple.  Among  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity 
the  arch  appears  to  have  been  unknown.  Even  the 
Greeks  had  not  apparently  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  it  to  apply  it  to  bridge  building.  No  vestige  of 
a  bridge  occurs  in  Greece  belonging  to  the  period 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Romans.  In  their 
brightest  days,  when  their  fine  style  of  architecture 
was  complete,  when  their  porticoes  were  crowded 
with  paintings  and  their  streets  with  statues,  the 
people  of  Athens  waded  or  ferried  over  the  Cephisus 
for  want  of  a  bridge.  No  people  of  the  ancient  world 
carried  the  power  of  rearing  the  stupendous  arch  and 
the  magnificent  dome  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Romans, 
who  are  supposed,  however,  to  have  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  art  from  the  Tuscans,  whence  pro- 
bably it  came  from  Greece.  After  the  construction 
of  their  great  sewers  and  their  aqueducts,  a  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  was  of  easy  execution;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  architecture  of  stone  bridges,  as  practised 
in  its  best  and  most  effectual  manner,  must  be  con- 
ceded to  this  great  and  indefatigable  people.  The 
bridges  of  ancient  Rome  were  eight  in  number  :  (1) 
Pons  Sublicius ;  (2)  Pons  Fabricius ;  (3)  Pons  Cestius ; 
(4)  Pons  Senatorius  ;  (5)  Pons  Janicull ;  (fi)  Pons 
Triumphalis;  (7)  Pons  Aelius;  (8)  Pons  Milvius. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Roman  art  was 
the  bridge  built  by  Augustus  over  the  Nami,  the 
vestiges  of  which  still  remain.  It  consisted  of  four 
arches,  the  longest  of  142  feet  span,  and  over  100 
feet  in  height.  A  still  more  remarkable  bridge,  built 
by  Trajan  over  the  Danube,  was  destroyed  by  his 
successor  Hadrian.  The  most  celebrated  bridges  of 
ancient  Rome  were  not  generally,  however,  distin- 
guished  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  their  arches,  nor 
the  peculiar  lightness  of  their  piers,  but  their  excel- 
lence and  durability.  The  span  or  chord  of  their 
arches  seldom  exceeded  70  or  80  feet,  and  the  versed 
sine  or  hcij^'bt  was  nearly  half  of  the  chord,  so  that 


they  were  mostly  semicircular,  or  constituted  a  seg- 
ment nearly  of  ti[tat  form. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  bridges  built  subse- 
quently to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  are 
tiiose  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  who  imitated  and 
rivalled  the  best  constructions  of  the  Romans.  The 
bridge  of  Cordova,  over  the  Guadalquivir,  is  an 
eminent  example  of  their  success.  The  bridge  over 
the  Rhone,  at  Avignon,  begun  in  1176,  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  bridges  of  modem  Europe.  It  was 
built  by  a  society  or  order  called  the  Er^res  Pontiers, 
or  brethren  of  the  bridge.  ,  It  was  composed  of 
eighteen  arches.  The  length  of  the  chord  of  the 
lai*gest  was  110  feet  9  inches,  and  its  height  45  feet 
10  inches.  The  French  were  amoi^  the  first  to  carry 
the  art  of  bridge-making  to  its  present  perfection. 
The  constructions  of  Perronet,  who  was  chief  engineer 
of  bridges  and  highways  in  fVance  under  Louis  XV. 
and  XVI.,  have  never  been  siupassed.  Among  them 
were  the  bridges  of  Nogent-sur-Seine  (1766-69) ; 
Neuilly  (1768-74) ;  Louis  XVL,  at  Paris,  1787-92. 
The  bridge  at  Neuilly  consists  of  five  arches,  each 
128  feet  span,  and  82  feet  rise. 

In  Great  Britain  the  art  of  building  bridges  appears 
to  have  been  diligently  studied  from  early  times. 
The  most  anci^it  bridge  in  England  is  the  Gothic 
triangular  bridge  at  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  860.    The  ascent  is  so  steep  that 
none  but  foot-passengers  can  go  over  it.    The  longest 
old  bridge  in  England  was  tibat  over  the  Trent  at 
Burton,  in  Staffordshire,  built  in  the  twelfth  century, 
of  squared   freestone.      It   consisted  of   thirty-six 
arches,  and  was  1545  feet  long.    It  has  been  recently 
pulled  down.     Old  London  Bridge  was  commenced 
in  1176,  and  finished  in  1209.     It  was  built  on  each 
side  with  houses  like  a  regular  street  till  1756-8.    In 
1831   it  was  altogether  removed,  the  new  bridge, 
which  had  been  begun  in  1824,  having  then  b^n 
finished.      (See    PL    XIX.)      It    consists    of   five 
elliptical  arches,  of  which  the  centre  arch  has  152 
feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  29}  feet  above  high-water 
mark.    Tlie  two  arches  next  the  centre  are  140  feet 
span,  with  27}  feet  rise.     The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  is  1005  feet,  and  the  roadway  is  53  feet  wide 
between  the  parapets.    It  was  erected  after  a  design 
of  the  elder  John  Rennie,  and  cost  less  than  half  a 
million.    Old  Blackf  riars  Bridge  was  a  heavy-looking 
structure  of  nine  elliptical  arches,  the  middle  one  100 
feet  span,  and  others  gradually  decreasing.     It  wroa 
43}  feet  wide,  and  was  the  first  bridge  built  with 
elliptical  arches  in  this  country.     It  is  now  replaced 
by  a  wrought-iron  bridge,  opened  Nov.  6,  1869  (see 
Metal  BrvdgeSy  below).     Waterloo  Bridge  (see  PI. 
XIX.)  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  finest  and 
handsomest  stone  bridges  yet  built.    The  ardiitect 
was  the  elder  John  Rennie.    The  material  of  the 
bridge  is  Aberdeen  granite,  and  it  consists  of  nine 
elliptical  arches  of  120  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  32 
feet,  the  total  length,  including  the  approaches,  being 
2456  feet.    The  width  between  the  parapets  is  41^ 
feet.    The  roadway  is  almost  perfectly  horizontal^ 
and  the  bridge  was  one  of  the  fint  in  which  this  con- 
struction was  adopted.     The  former  Westminster 
Bridge,  now  replaced  by  a  handsome  cast-inm  struc* 
ture,  had  thirteen  huge  and  two  smaller  semidroahar 
arches,  the  middle  one  of  76  feet  span.    In  coDnectmn 
with  London  bridges  we  may  mention  also  the  Hal* 
bom  Viaduct,  wbach  crosses  the  Fleet  Valley  aiul 
enables  the  traffic  to  pass  along  a  level  roadway, 
instead  of  toiling  up  Holborn  HiU  and  Snow  HiU  as 
formerly.     It  is  1400  feet  long  and  80  wide,  50  in 
the    middle    being  carriage-way.      Other    'Ri^gi5*>i 
bridges  of  importance  are  the  Chester  Bridse,  con- 
sisting of  one  arch  200  feet  in  span,  probi^ly  lb<» 
largest  yet  constructed;  the  Royal  Border  ^ridgte. 
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Berwick,  2160  feet  long,  with  twenty-eight  arches ; 
the  Congleton  Viaduct,  2870  feet  long,  with  forty -one 
arches;  the  Tyne  Viaduct,  9)}2  feet,  with  four 
arches,  &c. 

There  are  very  few  bridges  of  notable  antiquity  in 
Scotland.  One  of  the  oldest  is  the  bridge  over  the 
Don,  near  Aberdeen,  called  the  Brig  of  Balgownie, 
said  to  have  been  biult  by  Bishop  Cheyne  in  1281. 
It  consists  of  one  large  GoUiic  arch  of  67  feet  span. 
The  bridge  at  Perth  is  a  handsome  structure,  finished 
in  1772,  and  replacing  an  old  bridge  swept  off  by  an 
overflow  of  the  river  more  than  a  century  before. 
The  bridge  at  Tongueland,  near  Kirkcudbright,  over 
the  Bee,  consists  of  one  arch  of  112  feet  span. 
Union  Bridge,  Aberdeen,  is  an  arch  of  132  feet  span, 
with  29  feet  of  rise.  Dunkeld  Bridge  has  five  large 
arches,  and  two  smaller,  the  middle  arch  is  90  feet 
span.  The  Dean  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  is  a  beautiful 
structure,  remarkable  for  its  situation  and  height.  It 
crosses  the  deep  ravine  formed  by  the  stream  called 
the  Water  of  Leith,  a  Uttle  above  St.  Bernard's  WelL 
It  is  447  feet  in  length,  39  feet  in  breadth,  and  106 
feet  from  the  roadway  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  At 
Glasgow  there  are  two  stone  bridges  of  modem 
construction  and  remarkable  solidity  and  beauty 
spanning  the  Clyde,  and  connecting  the  southern  wiUx 
the  northern  division  of  that  city.  One  of  these  was 
finished  in  1852 ;  the  other,  called  the  Broomielaw 
or  harbour  bridge,  was  erected  in  1832-36,  from  a 
design  by  the  kite  Mr.  Telford.  The  arches  are 
segments  of  circles,  seven  in  number ;  the  span  of 
the  centre  arch  being  57  feet  9  inches,  and  the  rise 
10  feet  6  inches,  l^e  entire  length  of  the  bridge, 
from  centre  to  centre  of  newels,  560  feet,  and  from 
the  faces  of  the  abutments,  430  feet^  of  which  389  feet 
are  open  water-way.  The  whole  breadth  of  the 
bridge  within  the  parapets  is  58  feet,  of  which  33 
form  a  carriage-way,  and  12  feet  6  inches  on  each 
side  a  footpathl 

Meted  Bridges  are  the  invention  of  British  engineers, 
and  as  they  possess  many  advantages  they  have 
become  very  common.  The  first  bridge  of  cast-iron 
ever  erected  was  that  over  the  Severn,  about  2  miles 
below  Colebrookdale,  in  Shropshire.  It  is  an  arch 
composed  of  five  ribs,  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle. 
Its  chord  is  100  feet  long,  and  its  height  45  feet. 
It  was  erected  in  1777.  The  bold  and  elegant  cast- 
iron  bridge  over  the  Wear,  at  Sunderland,  was  opened 
in  1796.  It  has  one  arch  of  236  feet  span,  and  34 
feet  rise,  composed  of  six  ribs.  The  height  above 
low  water  is  about  100  feet.  Westminster  Bridge, 
over  the  Thames,  consists  of  seven  low  arches  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  supported  on  piers  of  solid 
granite,  and  is  no  less  than  85  feet  wide.  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  opened  Nov.  6, 1869,  consists  of  five  arches  of 
wrought-iron,  of  which  the  centre  arch  is  185  feet  in 
span,  with  its  summit  25  feet  above  high  water. 
The  width  between  the  parapets  is  75  feet,  the  road- 
way in  the  centre  being  45.  In  front  of  the  piers 
there  are  short  massive  columns  of  polished  red 
granite,  with  carved  capitals  of  Portland  stone.  Of 
the  two  other  bridges  represented  in  PI.  XIX.,  the 
Albert  Bridge,  Glasgow,  is  a  wide  and  handsome 
bridge  of  iron  and  granite,  crossing  the  Clyde ;  the 
other,  which  spans  the  Kinzig,  near  Off enburg,  Baden, 
is  a  wrought-iron  bridge  on  the  lattice  principle.  The 
Southwark  Bridge,  over  the  Thames,  at  London, 
consists  of  three  arches,  the  chord  of  the  middle 
arch  being  240  feet  long,  and  its  height  24  feet. 
PL  XX.  represents  three  celebrated  metal  bridges. 
The  Crumlin  Viaduct,  on  the  Newport,  Aber- 
gavenny, and  Hereford  Bailway,  rests  on  eight 
piers,  formed  of  clusters  of  cast-iron  columns,  placed 
in  stages.  The  High-level  Bridge  across  the  Tyne 
at  Newcastle,  resting  on  six  massive  stone  piers,  is  a 


double  bridge,  supporting  both  an  ordinary  carriage 
road  and  a  railway,  placed  25  feet  above  the  former. 
Lastly,  among  metal  bridges  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge,  across  the  Menai  Strait,  on  the  line  of  railway 
from  Chester  to  Holyhead,  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  modem  engineering  science.  See  Bkidgb 
(Tdbular). 

Timber  Bridges. — Timber  is  the  most  ready,  and 
probably  the  most  ancient  material  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  bridges.  The  oldest  bridges  on  record 
were  built  of  wood.  The  Sublidan  Bridge  at  Borne, 
famous  for  the  defence  of  Horatius  Codes  against 
the  army  of  Porsena^  must,  according  to  the  Roman 
legend,  have  been  destroyed  about  500  B.c. ;  but  a  Sub- 
lician  Bridge  was  in  existence  many  centuries  after  this. 
Another  celebrated  wooden  bridge  was  that  thrown  by 
Julius  Caesar  across  the  Rhine,  as  mentioned  in  his 
Commentaries.  Germany  has  been  the  school  for 
wooden  bridges,  as  Britain  is  for  those  of  iron.  Per- 
haps the  most  celebrated  of  all  wooden  bridges  was 
that  which  spanned  the  Bhine  at  Schaffhausen  in 
Switzerland.  This  was  364  feet  in  length,  and  18 
feet  broad.  It  was  designed  and  executed  by  Ulric 
Grubenman,  a  village  carpenter  of  Teuffen,  in  1758. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  April,  1799. 
Several  others  have  been  erected  in  Germany  by 
Wiebeking.  In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
Trenton  Bridge  over  the  Delaware,  erected  by  Burr 
in  1804,  is  the  segment  of  a  circle  345  feet  in  dia- 
meter. Its  chord  measures  200  feet ;  its  height,  or 
versed  sine,  is  32  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  timber 
framing  of  the  arch,  at  its  vertex,  is  no  more  than 
2  feet  8  inches.  The  timber  bridge  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill, at  Philadelphia^  is  of  the  extraordinaiy  span  of 
340  feet.  The  versed  sine  is  only  20  feet^  and  the 
height  of  the  wooden  framing,  at  the  vertex,  7  feet. 
Its  architect  was  Wemwag,  who  built  it  in  1813. 
The  bridge  built  by  Palmer  over  the  Piscataqua, 
near  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1794,  is  the 
segment  of  a  drcle  600  feet  in  diameter.  Itis  chord 
line  measures  250  feet,  its  versed  sine  27  feet  4  inches, 
and  the  height  of  the  timber  frame-work  of  the  arch 
18  feet  8  inches. 

Flocuting  Wooden  Bridget  are  scarcely  known  in  Bri- 
tain, and  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  Rhine  and  some  other  continental  rivers,  they 
are  often  met  with ;  but  the  roadway  is  usually  run 
over  a  row  of  barge-shaped  floats,  moored  side  by 
side.  A  bridge  of  this  land  was  long  the  only  pas- 
sage between  Pesth  and  Buda,  across  the  Danube. 
They  are  often  used  in  military  operations. 

Suspension  Bridges,  although  held  by  some  persons 
to  be  a  modem  invention,  or  derived  from  the  rope 
bridges  of  South  America  and  the  East  Indies,  were 
in  use  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Scamozzi,  as  his  Idea 
Del  Architectura  Universale,  1615,  testifies;  yet  the 
principles  requisite  to  determine  the  structure  of  this 
kind  of  bridges  had  not  been  made  public  before  the 
time  of  Bemouilli  The  use  of  these  bridges  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  mountainous  countries.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  a  suspension  bridge  is  that  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Telford  over  the  Menai  Strait,  be- 
tween the  Isle  of  Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire  in 
Wales.  It  was  finished  in  1825.  The  roadway  is 
100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide. 
The  opening  between  the  points  of  suspension  is  580 
feet.  The  platform  is  about  30  feet  in  breadth. 
The  whole  is  suspended  from  four  lines  of  strong  iron 
cables  by  perpendicular  iron  rods,  5  feet  apart 
There  are  many  other  suspension  bridges  in  Great 
Britain ;  as  Hammersmith  Chain  Bridge — a  fine  and 
solid  constraction,  planned  by  Mr.  Clark,  finished 
1827.  The  Union  Suspension  Bridge  near  Berwick 
is  449  feet  long.  The  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Avon  at  Clifton  is  702  feet  in  length,  and  245  feet 
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above  high-water  mark.  The  Friburg  Sospension 
Bridge  in  Switzerland  is  880  feet  long ;  that  over  the 
Danube  connecting  Buda  with  Pesth  is  666  feet. 
In  the  United  States  such  bridges  are  also  common. 
That  oyer  the  Merrimack,  at  Newbuiyport,  is  a  curve 
with  a  chord  244  feet.  The  railway  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Niagara,  supported  by  wire  cables,  is 
822  feet  long ;  the  platfoim,  which  carries  three  lines 
of  rails,  being  245  feet  above  the  river.  Another 
bridge,  7  miles  below  the  falls,  has  a  span  of  1040  feet. 
A  suspension  bridge  of  great  magnitude,  to  be  called 
the  East  River  Bridge,  is  in  process  of  construction, 
to  connect  the  city  of  New  York  with  Brooklyn, 
llie  central  span  will  be  1595^  feet  from  tower  to 
tower;  the  whole  amount  of  suspension  in  three 
main  openings  8455  feet ;  and  the  total  roadway,  of 
which  the  bridge  forms  a  portion,  will  be  5989  feet, 
connecting  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  with  the  Square 
at  Brooklyn.  The  height  of  the  bridge  will  allow 
all  vessels  under  1000  tons  to  pass  clear.  The  road- 
way, besides  being  a  railway,  will  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  carriages  and  foot  passengers.  The  total 
width  of  the  structure  will  be  85  feet. 

Conitruction  of  Bridges. — The  theory  of  stone 
bridges  involves  mathematical  demonstrations  and 
calculations  of  great  complexity;  the  properties  of 
the  arch,  the  thickness  of  the  piers,  and  the  force  of 
the  water  form  separate  elements  in  the  computation. 
The  arch  is  a  series  of  wedge-formed  bodies  cemented 
together  and  rendered  coherent  by  mutual  pressure, 
the  first  and  last  being  sustained  by  a  support  or 
abutment.  The  centre  arch-stone  or  vovssoir  (a 
French  term)  is  the  highest  part  or  crown  of  the  arch, 
and  is  called  the  keystone.  The  interior  surface  of 
the  arch  is  called  the  iniradoSy  the  part  immediately 
under  the  keystone  is  called  the  tojUy  the  remaining 
portions  the  Jlankt.  The  tenn  soffit,  however,  is 
sometimes  used  synonymously  with  intrados.  The 
exterior  surface  is  called  the  extrados,  or  back  of  the 
arch.  The  points  of  junction  between  the  flanks  and 
the  abutments  are  called  the  springings ;  the  distance 
between  them  horizontally  is  the  span ;  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  soffit  to  a  straight  line  drawn  be- 
tween them  is  called  the  rise,  or  height  of  the  arch. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  the  construction  of  an  arch 
the  slipping  of  the  stones  upon  one  another  is  pre- 
vented by  their  mutual  pressure  and  the  friction  of 
their  surfaces ;  the  use  of  cement  is  thus  subordinate 
to  the  principle  of  construction  in  contributing  to 
the  strength  and  maintenance  of  the  fabric.  This 
self-supporting  power  of  the  arch  is  a  recent  dis- 
covery. The  line  of  resistance  of  the  materials  form- 
ing any  structure,  whether  straight  or  curved,  being 
capable  of  geometrical  calculation,  it  can  be  deter- 
mined beforehand  whether  this  line  will  fall  within 
or  intersect  each  successive  joint  of  the  structure ;  if 
it  does,  the  mass  will  not  be  liable  to  turn  over  on 
the  edge  of  any  particular  joint.  By  a  more  exact 
calculation  of  the  line  of  resistance,  even  the  slipping 
of  one  joint  upon  another  can  be  obviated  by  the 
form  of  the  structure.  This  is  called  determining 
the  line  of  pressure.  Upon  these  two  lines  the 
equilibrium  of  the  structure  depends.  The  lines  of 
pressure  and  resistance  in  the  arch  of  a  bridge  are 
calculated  so  as  to  pass  into  the  abutments  or  piers, 
where  they  take  a  new  direction ;  the  strength  of 
the  abutments  or  piers,  and  the  amount  and  direction 
of  the  strain  upon  them,  being  calculated  by  the 
architect  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of  perman- 
ently supporting  the  fabric.  When  the  pressure 
u]>on  an  arch  causes  it  to  give  way,  it  breaks  into 
four  parts,  the  stones  turning  inwards  upon  their 
superior  edge  at  the  crown,  and  outwards  on  their 
inferior  edge  at  two  points  in  the  haunches  where 
the  line  of  resistance  reaches  the  interior  edge,  and 


which  are  called  the  points  of  rapture.    The  ancients, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  full  theory  of  the  arch, 
usually  made  their  arches  more  numerous,  of  smaller 
span,  and  with  stronger  piers  than  are  found  ne- 
cessary in  modem  structures.     Another  advantage 
which  the  modem  architect  of  bridges  has  over  the 
ancient,  is  in  the  invention  of  the  cofferdam.    This 
is  a  water-tic'ht  case  made  to  protect  the  middle  piers 
of  a  bridge,  oy  driving  piles  down  to  the  solid  foun- 
dation, and  filling  them  up  with  day  or  other  imper- 
meable material  (see  Coffebdah),  so  as  effectually  to 
exclude  the  water.     In  constructing  a  bridge,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
points  of  support.    Pieis  in  the  water-way  are  not 
only  expensive  to  form,  but  obstruct  the  navigation 
of  tile  river.    The  new  London  Bridge  is  represented 
as  a  model  in  this  respect,  the  wi^h  of  its  arches 
and  the  lightness  of  its  piers  offering  the  least  pos- 
sible obs^ction   to    the   navigation.    When    the 
water-way  is  obstructed  the  bridge  itself  is  exposed 
to  danger,  the  wearing  action  of  the  water  sometimee 
undermining  the  piers  on  which  it  rests.    The  pier, 
at  the  point  where  it  supports  the  arch,  is  usually 
oblong  in  fomi,  and  increases  in  breadth  to  the  foun- 
dation.     The  rate  of  increase  in  modem  bridges 
is  frequently  8  inch^  to  the  foot.     The  ends  of 
piers  are  provided  with  salient  angles  to  act  as  cut- 
waters; the  form  of  these  differs  according  to  circum- 
stances.   In  building  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  a  timber 
frame-work  is  used  called  a  centre,  or  centering,  * 
name  derived  from  the  French  cintrer,  to  form  an 
arch.    The  centre  has  to  keep  the  stones  or  touMotr^ 
in  position  till  they  are  keyed  in,  that  is,  fixed  by 
the  completion  of  the  central  part ;  Hs  oonstractioti 
is  a  matter  demanding  the  utmost  care  of  the  archi- 
tect.    On  removing  this  framework,  which  is  called 
striking  the  centre,  what  is  called  the  settlement  of 
the  arch  takes  place,   the  central  rouasofra  move 
slightly  downwards,  while  a  corresponding  rise  takes 
place  in  the  flanks.     Before  striking  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  of  Nogent-sur-Seine,  Perronet  caused  three 
lines  to  be  cut,  one  horizontally  over  the  crown,  and 
two  obliquely  from  the  extremities  of  this  line  to  the 
springings.     On  the  striking  of  the  centre  these  lines 
were  f oimd  to  have  altered  their  forms  and  relative 
positions.     From  straight  lines  they  had  become 
curves.    The    horizontid   line  had   sunk,   and    its 
greatest  deflection  was  above  the  key,  while  the 
oblique   lines   from  the  springings  were  deflected 
upwards.    The  spandrils  of  a  bridge  are  the  spaces 
between  the  haunches  of  the  arch  and  the  point  of 
jimction  of  the  extrados  with  the  roadway.     These 
are  frequently  filled  up  with  rubble-work  or  graveL 
They  are  sometimes  left  open  to  give  greater  light- 
ness to  the  structure.     The  former  man  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  the  large  Frencn  bridges,  the 
latter  is  reconunended  by  Telford.     Owing  to  the 
superior  skill  of  modem  engineering,  the  roadway  of 
bridges  is  made  much  wider  and  more  level  than  was 
previously  attainable.    The  foundation  of  the  road- 
way is  hud  at  the  ends  with  rubble,  in  the  middle 
with  gravel  mixed  with  loam  to  exclude  wvter. 
Stone  gutters  are  provided.     Suspension  bridges  ane 
much  lighter  than  stone  bridges,  and  being  entirely 
independent  of  central  supports,  do  not  interfere  with. 
the  river,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  ite 
currents.     The  entire  weight  of  a  suspension  bridge 
rests  upon  its  piers,  from  >vhich  it  is  suspended  frecuy 
at  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  pressure. 
Hence  the  bridge  rights  itself  after  a  temporary  dis-^ 
placement  with  a  vibratory  movement  which  im- 
parts a  peculiar  sensation  to  the  passenger.     Thn 
modes  of  constructing  and  suspending  these  brid{;es 
are  various,  and  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter 
into  details  re«;arding  them.     One  of  the  most 
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xnarkable  of  these  bridges,  both  for  dimennonB  and 
situation,  is  the  wire  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Niagara.  This  bridge  is  nearly  800  feet  in  length, 
and  is  suspended  260  feet  above  the  river.  '  Stepping 
upon  the  bridge,  before  you  walk  20  feet  from  the 
ohore,  yon  find  yourself  suspended  in  the  air  several 
hundred  feet  above  a  mass  of  jagged  and  flinty  rocks, 
over  and  among  which  the  waters- of  Niagara  plunge 
with  terrific  velocity.  To  add  to  the  sensations  of 
terror  which  this  fearful  scene  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce at  first  glance,  you  find  the  bridge  oscillating 
and  bending  beneatii  your  weight.  It  requires  con- 
siderable nerve  to  cross  this  aerial  structure,  and 
there  are  few  who  have  firmness  enough  to  look  over 
the  side  into  the  awful  surf.* 

Bridges  are  now  frequently  constructed  with  arches, 
or  ribs  and  spandrils,  of  cast  or  wrought  iron.  The 
use  of  iron  in  the  formation  of  bridges  is  a  modem 
invention,  by  which  greater  strength  is  secured,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  material  employed. 
The  first  iron  bridges  in  this  country  were  erected 
from  about  1777  to  1790.  Cast-iron  was  at  first 
employed,  but  wrought-iron  has  been  found  to  con- 
fer greater  advantages.  The  same  general  principles 
apply  to  the  construction  of  iron  as  of  stone  bridges, 
but  the  greater  cohesion  and  adaptability  of  the 
material  give  more  libertyto  the  architect,  and  both 
in  suspension  and  in  arched  bridges  much  greater 
width  of  span  is  possible  than  in  arched  bridges  built 
entirely  of  stone.    See  Bridge  (Tubulab). 

BRIDGE,  Tubulab.  At  first  iron  bridges  were 
erected  in  the  form  of  arches,  and  the  material 
employed  was  cast-iron,  but  the  arch  has  now  been 
generaUy  superseded  by  the  beam  or  girder,  with  its 
numerous  modifications;  and  wrought-iron  is  like- 
wise found  to  be  much  better  adapted  for  resisting 
a  great  tensile  strain  than  cast-metaL  Numerous 
modifications  exist  of  the  beam  or  girder,  but  of  these 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  tubular  or  hollow 
girder,  rendered  so  famous  by  its  employment  by 
Mr.  Bobert  Stephenson,  in  the  construction  of  the 
railway  bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits.  It  has  also 
been  employed  in  other  railway  bridges.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  this  bridge,  a  view  of 
which  is  given  in  PI.  XX.  of  this  Encydopedia. 

The  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  so  OBtlled  from  the 
Britannia  rock  on  which  its  central  pier  rests,  carries 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Bailway  across  the  Menai 
Straits,  and  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  Telford's 
celebrated  suspension  bridge.  Mr.  Stephenson's 
original  intention  was  to  have  constructed  an  arched 
bridge  of  cast-iron,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
conditions  insiBted  on  by  the  lords-commissioners  of 
the  admiral^,  as  conservators  of  the  navigation, 
that  the  height  from  the  level  of  the  water  to  the 
lowest  part,  or  springing  of  the  arches,  should  be  not 
less  thim  105  feet.  As  this  would  have  involved  an 
immense  additional  expense,  by  necessitating  an  in- 
crease of  60  feet  in  the  height  of  the  whole  structure, 
the  project  of  a  cast-iron  arched  bridge  was  aban- 
doned, and  that  of  a  tubular  girder  bridge  substituted 
in  its  place.  The  tubes  are  of  a  rectangular  form, 
and  constructed  of  rivetted  plates  of  wrought-iron, 
with  rows  of  rectangular  tubes  or  ceUs  for  tiie  floor 
and  roof  respectively.  The  bridge  consists  of  two 
of  these  enormous  tubes  or  hollow  beams,  laid  side 
by  side,  one  for  the  up  and  the  other  for  the  down 
traffic  of  the  railway,  and  extending  each  to  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, each  tube  is  divided  into  four  parts,  which  are 
joined  end  to  end  at  the  piers.  The  bridge  consists 
of  four  spans,  two  principal  spans  of  460  feet  each, 
over  the  water,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  230  feet  each, 
over  the  land. 

Other  tubular  bridges  of  importance  are  the  Con- 


way Bridge,  over  the  river  Conway,  an  erection 
identical  in  principle  with  the  Britannia  Bridge,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale ;  the  Brotherton  Bridge  over  the 
river  Aire;  the  tubular  railway  bridge  across  the 
Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  has  this  peculi- 
arity that  the  roadway  is  carried  <UMve  instead  of 
through  the  tubes ;  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Canada^  completed  on  25th  August, 
1860.  In  many  respects  thu  structure  is  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  Britannia  Bridge,  being  sup- 
ported by  twenty-four  piers,  and  nearly  2  nules  in 
length,  or  about  five  and  a  half  times  that  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits. 

BRIDGENORTH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town,  England,  Shropshire,  19 
miles  B.E.  from  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Severn,  which 
divides  it  into  two  portions,  called  the  High  and  Low 
Towns,  connected  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  six  arches. 
The  High  Town  ia  about  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  steep  acclivity  here  is  covered  with 
houses,  the  foundations  of  tiie  one  row  being  higher 
than  the  chimneys  of  the  other.  These  are  ap- 
proached by  a  winding  carriage-road,  or  more  directiy 
by  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  rendered  safe 
by  iron  railings.  The  principal  manufacture  is  car- 
peting, which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Pop. 
in  1871  (mun.  bor.),  6876;  (pari,  bor.),  7S17. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut,  U.S.,  68  miles  N.K.  of  New 
York,  is  situated  on  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequonnock  River.  The  har- 
bour has  a  bar  with  18  feet  of  water  at  high  tide, 
and  is  crossed  1}  mile  from  the  entrance  by  a 
bridge  1237  feet  long.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on 
Fairweather  Island.  Bridgeport  has  a  large  coast- 
ing trade,  and  a  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  whale- 
fii^eries,  but  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  manufactures, 
induding  the  large  sewing-machine  factories  of 
Wheeler,  Wilson,  ic  Co.  The  dty  is  handsomely 
laid  out)  and  beautifully  shaded  with  trees.  There 
is  daily  steam-boat  communication  with  New  York. 
The  population  of  Bridgeport  has  increased  very 
rapidly  since  1860,  when  it  was  7660;  by  the  census 
of  1870  it  was  18,969. 

BRIDGET,  the  name  of  two  saints  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. — ^The  first,  better  known  as 
St.  Bridb,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  bom  at 
Fochard,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  in  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  She  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  to  avoid  the  offers  of 
marriage  and  other  temptations  to  which  this 
worldly  advantage  exposed  her,  implored  God  to 
render  her  ugly.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and 
retiring  from  the  world  Bridget  built  herself  a  cell 
under  a  large  oak,  which  she  called  KiU-dara  or 
Kildare,  the  cell  c^  the  oak.  Hither  she  was  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  other  virgins,  and  an  order  of 
nuns  was  established,  which  spread  into  different 
countries,  and  continued  to  flourish  for  centuries, 
but  is  now  extinct.     St.  Bride  was  held  in  great 

reverence  in  Scotland. The  second  St.  Bridget,  or 

more  properly  Birgit  or  Brigitte,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Swedish  prince,  bom  about  1302,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1373,  on  her  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  married  Ulf 
Gudmarssen,  afterwards  seneschal  of  Nericia^  by 
whom  she  had  eight  children,  and  her  husband  and 
she  then  made  a  vow  of  mutual  continence,  while  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  in  Spain. 
On  their  return  her  husband  died,  and  she  founded 
the  convent  of  Wadstena,  in  East  Gothland,  imder 
the  rules  of  St.  Augustine.  St.  Bridget  was 
canonized  on  7th  October,  1391  She  had  left, 
under  the  titie  Revelations,  a  series  of  mystic 
writings,  which,  after  due  examination  by  the  proper 
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aathorities,  were  pronounoed  inspired  by  Gregory  Xt. 
and  Urban  VI.  The  Revelations  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin  and  French.  The  order  of  St. 
Bridget,  called  also  sometimes  that  of  St.  Salvator, 
or  the  Holy  Saviour,  continued  in  Sweden  till  the 
Reformation,  and  still  includes  some  religious  houses 
in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  other  countries.  Her 
youngest  daughter,  Catherine,  was  also  canonized, 
and  became  the  patron  saint  of  Sweden. 

BRIDGETON,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capi- 
tal of  Cumberland  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.,  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  Cohansey  Creek,  20  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  Delaware  Bay,  and  is  40 
miles  8.  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  an  extensive 
iron-foundry  and  other  manufactures,  besides  an 
active  shipping  trade.     Pop.  in  1870,  6S30. 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  the  island  of 
Barbados,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  extends  along 
the  shore  of  Carlisle  Bay,  on  the  8.w.  coast  of  the 
island,  and  is  nearly  2  nuies  long,  and  about  half  a 
mile  broad.  On  entering  the  port,  its  appearance  is 
very  pleasing,  the  houses  being  embosoxned  in  trees, 
while  hills  of  moderate  height  rise  behind,  studded 
with  elegant  villas.  Many  of  the  houses  have  bal- 
conies, painted  in  gay  colours,  which  give  them  a 
lively  and  cheerful  appearance.  The  town  contains 
a  handsome  square,  called  Trafalgar  Square,  in 
which  there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Nelson, 
placed  there  with  great  ceremony  in  1813.  The 
principal  buildings,  none  of  which  are  in  any  way 
remarkable,  are — ^the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  now  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese,  a  large  but  plain  edifice, 
rebuilt  in  1789  ;  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  the  Central  School,  Harrison's  Free  School; 
a  himdsome  market-place,  shaded  by  trees ;  the 
barracks  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  the 
militaty  hospitals.  Bridgetown  has  been  at  several 
periods  much  dsunaged  by  fire  ;  the  last  calamity  of 
that  kind  occurred  in  1845,  when  a  large  portion  of 
the  town  was  destroyed.     The  pop.  is  21,884. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  municipal  borough  and 
port  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  England,  on  the 
Parret.  Although  the  town  is  12  nules  by  water 
from  the  sea,  tiie  tide  rises  6  fathoms  at  high 
water,  and  flows  in  with  such  impetuosity  as  fre- 
quently to  injure  the  shipping.  This  phenomenon  is 
cEdled  the  bore,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  river 
divides  the  town  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which 
are  connected  by  an  elegant  iron  bridge  of  one  arch. 
The  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  chiefly  of  red 
brick.  Among  the  chief  buUdmgs  are  the  parish 
church  (St.  Mary's),  a  handsome  ancient  structure 
with  a  tower  and  spire,  St.  John's  Church,  and  the 
new  town-hall,  a  handsome  building  in  the  Venetian 
style,  completed  in  1865.  There  are  two  endowed 
schools,  and  a  school  of  art.  The  Parret  is  navigable 
up  to  Bridge  water  for  vessels  drawing  19  feet,  and  a 
considerable  shipping  trade  is  carried  on,  the  vessels 
entered  in  1871  being  4131,  tonnage  213,052.  It 
has  few  manufactures,  the  chief  being  that  of  bath- 
bricks,  which  are  made  here  in  great  quantities. 
Ordinary  bricks  and  earthenware  are  also  made, 
and  there  are  railway-carriage  works,  breweries, 
tanneries,  &c.  Bridgewater  obtained  its  ancient 
name,  Burgh  WaJLUr,  from  its  having  belonged  to 
Walter  de  Douay,  one  of  William  the  Conqueror^s 
followers,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  that  monarch.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  inhabit- 
ants embraced  the  royal  cause,  and  defended  the  town 
resolutely  against  Uie  Parliamentarians,  but  were 
subdued  by  Fairfax,  who  carried  off  a  large  booty, 
and  1000  prisoners.  In  the  castle  built  by  King 
John  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  lodged,  and  was  here 
proclaimed  king,  in  1685,  before  the  battle  of  Sedge- 


moor,  which  was  fought  about  3  miles  from  the 
town.  Bridgewater  &en  became  the  theatre  of 
Feversham's  and  Jefferies'  barbarity.  Up  till  1870, 
when  it  was  disfranchised  for  bribery,  Bridgewater 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  in 
1871,  12,101. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Francis  Egbbton,  Ddke  of, 
a  British  nobleman  whose  enlightened  patronage  of 
Brindley  was  the  means  of  developing  Uie  genius  of 
that  celebrated  engineer,  and  procured  for  himself 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  British  Inland  Navigation, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Scroop,  fourth  earl  and 
first  duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  bom  in  1736.  He 
died  unmarried  on  8th  March,  1803.  In  1748  he 
succeeded  his  elder  brother,  the  second  duke.  His 
estate  of  Worsley  contained  valuable  coal-mines,  and 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  communication 
between  these  and  the  town  of  Manchester,  at  7 
miles'  distance,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting 
this  object  by  a  navigable  canaL  Having  acciden- 
tally niade  the  acquaintance  of  Brindley,  and  per> 
ceived  his  great  engineering  talents,  he  employed 
him  in.  the  construction  of  this  work,  which,  after 
encountering  much  opposition  and  ridicule,  was  at 
last  triump^mtly  earned  through.  (See  Brindley.) 
To  the  execution  of  this  scheme  the  duke  devoted 
all  his  energies  and  fortune,  restricting  his  expendi- 
ture for  many  years  to  £400  per  annum. 

BRIDGEWATER  CANAL.    See  Cakal. 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.      The    Rev. 
Henry  Francis,  earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  died  in 
1829,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  £8000,  which,  with  the 
interest  tiiat  might  accrue  on  it,  was  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  time  being,  and  paid  by  him  to  the  person  or 
persons  whom  he  should  appoint  to  write  and  pub- 
lish 1000  copies  of  a  work.  On  the  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Groodness  of  God,  as  nianifested  in  the  Creation; 
illustrating  such  work  by  all  reasonable  argumenta, 
as  for  instance,  the  variety  and  formation  of  God's 
creatures,  in  tiie  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms ;  the  effect  of  digestion  and  thereby  of 
conversion ;  the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  arguments ;  as  alao 
by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modem,  in  arts,  sciencea, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  literature.    The  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  then  Davies  Gilbert,  consulted 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of 
London  as  to  the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the 
intentions  of  the  munificent  testator,  and  acting  on 
the  suggestion  which,  in  the  above  direction,   be 
appears  to  have  thrown  out,  resolved,  instead  oC 
intrusting  the  execution  of  the  work  to  one  indi- 
vidual, to  employ  eight  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
each  of  their  several  departments.    Their  names  are 
Dr.  Chakners,  Dr.  Kidd,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  Charks 
Bell,  Dr.  Roget,  Dr.  Buckland,  Rev.  William  Kirby, 
and    Dr.    P^ut.     The   works   thus  written    and 
published  are  known  by  the  above  name  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises. 

BRIDLE,  the  headstall,  bit,  and  reins,  by  wbidi 
a  horse  is  governed.  It  is  an  instrument  of  high 
antiquity.  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  briJi* 
to  Pelethronius,  king  of  the  Lapithae.  The  first 
horsemen  guided  their  horses  with  a  rope  or  stick, 
and  the  sound  of  their  voice.  A  cord  drawn  thruogh 
the  nose  is  sometimes  used  for  other  aniTin^lM  jbe 
ancient  Thessalian  coins  often  represent  a  horse  with 
a  long  rein  trailing  on  the  ground.  The  Ttcmw^ma^ 
were  trained  to  fight  without  bridles,  as  an  exesoa» 
in  the  manege.  On  Trajan's  Column  soldiers  sre 
thus  represented  at  full  speed.  The  parts  of  a 
modem  bridle  are  the  snafBe  or  bit ;  the  headstall,  cc 
leathers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  tings  of  tbe 
bit ;  the  fillet,  over  the  forehead,  and  under  tbe  ftxv 
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top ;  the  throat-band,  wliich  buttons  under  the 
throat ;  the  reins  ;  the.  nose-band,  buckled  under  the 
cheeks  ;  the  trench,  the  cavesan,  the  martingal,  and 
the  chaff -halter. 

BRIDLINGTON,  or  Bdrunoton.— 1.  A  town 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  agreeably  situated  about 
a  mile  from  the  sea^  37  miles  n.b.  from  York, 
on  the  Hull  and  Scarborough  Railway,  and  consisting 
of  one  principal  and  several  smaller  streets.  The 
parish  church  forms  part  of  an  ancient  priory  of 
elegant  architecture,  but  now  much  defaced.  There 
are  several  Dissenting  chapels  and  a  free  grammar- 
school.     A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com. 

Pop.  in  1871,  6203. 2.  Bridunoton  Quay,  a 

favourite  bathing  place  on  the  Yorkshire  coast)  about 
a  mile  s.e.  of  Bridlington.  It  consists  of  one  princi- 
pal and  several  smaller  streets,  and  has  a  handsome 
district  church,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 
chapels,  and  ui  excellent  habour,  affording  secure 
^elter  to  coasting  vessels  during  adverse  gales. 

BKIDPORT,  a  seaport  and  market-town,  Dorset- 
shire, England;  lying  between  the  rivers  Bride  and 
Asher,  in  a  fertile  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  14 
miles  w.  from  Dorchester.  The  Bride  and  Asher  unite 
about  a  mile  s.  of  the  town,  and  form  a  safe  and 
commodiotis  harbour  for  vessels  not  over  250  tons. 
Bridport  consists  mainly  of  three  spacious  streets, 
containing  many  well-built  modem  houses,  chiefly  of 
brick,  and  some  of  Portland  stone.  In  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  the  market-house,  a  handsome  building 
in  the  Grecian  style,  containing  the  town-hall  in  the 
second  story.  The  church  is  »  beautiful  structure, 
and  contains  a  fine  organ.  There  are  besides  several 
Dissenting  chapels,  numerous  schools,  a  mechaiiics' 
institute;  and  extensive  manufactures  of  shoe-thread, 
sail-cloth,  and  hempen  goods.  In  1871  92  vessels, 
with  a  tonnage  of  9048,  entered  or  left  the  port  of 
Bridport  with  cargoes.     Pop.  (1871),  7670. 

BRIDPORT,  ALEXAin)KR  Hood,  Admiral  Lord, 
the  youngest  brother  of  Admiral  Hood,  was  bom 
in  1726,  died  1814.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
Howe's  victory,  1st  June,  1794,  and  defeated  the 
French  fleet  off  L'Orienl^  22d  June,  1795.  He 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  Channel  Fleet  in 
1796,  and  created  Viscount  Bridport,  10th  June,  1801. 

BRIEF,  from  the  French  &re/,  which  comes  from 
the  Latin  brevit,  denotes  a  thing  of  short  extent  or 
duration.  It  is  more  particularly  used  for  a  smmnary 
or  short  statement. 

BRIEF,  in  law,  signifies  an  abridgment  of  the 
client's  case,  made  out  for  the  instruction  of  coimsel 
on  a  trial.  In  this  the  case  of  the  party  is  to  be 
concisely  but  fully  stated ;  the  proofs  are  to  be 
placed  in  due  order,  and  proper  answers  made  to 
whatever  may  be  objected  against  the  cause  of  the 
client.  In  preparing  the  brief,  great  care  is  requi- 
site that  no  omission  be  made  which  may  endanger 
the  case. 

BRIEF,  Papal,  is  a  sort  of  pastoral  letter,  in 
which  the  pope  gives  his  decision  on  some  matter 
which  concerns  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
The  brief  is  an  official  document,  but  of  a  less  public 
character  than  the  bulL  It  is  written  in  a  different 
manner,  the  bull  being  on  parchment,  and  written  in 
old  round  Gothic  characters,  while  the  brief  is  wTitten 
on  paper  in  Italian  hand.  It  usually  deals  with 
matters  comparatively  private  and  subordinate,  not, 
as  the  bull,  with  matters  affecting  the  church  at  large 
or  an  entire  nation.  It  is  not  signed  by  the  pope 
himself,  but  by  an  officer  called  Jl  Segrttario  de* 
Jirevif  and  is  sealed  on  red  wax  with  the  pope's 
private  seal,  the  fisherman's  rinfi^.  Briefs  are  distin- 
guished into  two  kinds — apostolical,  those  which  issue 
from  the  pope  himself;  and  penitentiary,  isauing  from 
the  office  which  bears  that  name. 
Vol.  I. 


BRIEG,  a  town,  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  26  miles  S.E.  from  Breslau, 
with  15,367  inhabitants.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  duchy, 
and  is  surrounded  by  old  fortifications,  which  have 
partly  been  converted  into  walks;  is  entered  by  five 
gates;  contains  two  Lutheran  and  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic churohes,  a  synagogue,  and  a  gynmasium  with 
a  good  library  attached;  and  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  ribbons,  lace,  leather, 
&c.,  and  a  trade  greatly  promoted  by  the  completion 
'of  the  Vienna  and  Breslau  Railway. 

BRIEL,  or  Brielle,  sometimes  called  the  BrtRy  a 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Maas,  province  of  South  Holland,  with  a  good  har- 
bour, well  built,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  is  remark- 
able in  history  as  the  place  whero  the  Confederates 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Republic  in  1572. 
The  Netherlanders,  who  had  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  equipped  a  small  fleet  in 
England,  and  wero  carried  accidentally  by  an  un- 
favourable wind  to  Briel,  which  capitulated  to  them, 
and  thus  became  the  cradle  of  Dutch  liberty.  Briel 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  in  1585  in  security 
for  the  succours  afforded  to  the  Confederates  by 
Elizabeth,  and  restored  by  James  I.  in  1616.  Van 
Tromp  was  bom  here.  The  pop.  is  4360,  principally 
engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

BRIENNE,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube  (Upper  Champagne),  consists  of  Brienne-la- 
Ville  and  Brienne-le-Chftteau,  containing  2000  in- 
habitants. It  has  various  manufactures,  and  stands 
among  vineyards.  In  the  military  academy  for- 
merly existing  at  Brienne-le-Ch&teau,  Napoleon  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  the  military  art. 
Brienne-le-Ch&teau  was  afterwards  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  a  portion  of  the  final  'stmggle  in  1814,  in 
which  the  empire  was  overthrown.  160,000  Russians 
and  allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Basel;  Bliicher, 
with  60,000  combatants,  had  effected  his  passage  at 
Mannheim,  Mainz,  and  Coblenz.  Napoleon  attacked 
BlUcher  on  27th  January  at  St.  Dizier,  and  on  the 
29th  at  Brienne,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  allies.  The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  SOth, 
and  Bliicher  compelled  to  retreat  to  Trannes.  Na- 
poleon advanced  to  La  Rothi^re;  but  the  Russians 
having  effected  their  junction  with  BlUcher,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  gave  orders,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
to  renew  the  combat.  Despite  the  utmost  exertions 
of  Napoleon  the  French  were  defeated  after  a  san- 
guinary stmggle,  in  which  each  side  lost  about  5000, 
and  on  the  following  night  they  evacuated  Brienne, 
leaving  9000  prisoners  and  seventy  pieces  of  artillery 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Brienne  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed in  the  battle  of  the  29th. 

BRIENNE,  Cardinal  de  Lomskib  de.    See  Lo- 

MENTE  DE  BrIENNE. 

BRIENNE,  Gautier  de,  descended  of  the  Counts 
of  Brienne,  a  French  noble  family,  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356.  He  was  titular  Duke  of 
Athens,  but  was  never  in  actual  possession,  having 
been  despoiled  of  his  dukedom  in  1312,  when  his  father 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cephisus.  He  passed  his 
youth  at  the  court  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  and 
when  the  Florentines,  menaced  by  Castruccio,  gave 
the  lordship  of  their  city  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
Robert's  son,  he  was  sent  in  1326  to  take  possession 
of  it.  He  afterwards,  in  1331,  embarked  at  Brindisi 
with  a  body  of  troops  with  the  view  of  reconquering 
his  Grecian  dukedom,  but  the  expedition  proved  an 
utter  failure.  He  then  retired  into  France,  where  in 
1339  and  1340  he  took  part  in  the  wars  of  Philip 
VI.  against  the  English.  The  Pisans  having  in 
October,  1341,  seized  Lucca,  the  people  of  Florence 
deposed  their  military  commandant,  and  confided  the 
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government  of  the  city  to  Gautier  in  preference  to 
other  rivala  (1342).  Previous  to  the  election  he  deceiv- 
ed all  parties  by  ^e  lavishness  of  his  promises  and  his 
oaths;  but  the  moment  he  was  in  possession  he  gave 
loose  reins  to  his  passions,  amassing  enoimous  sums 
by  the  most  shameful  exactions,  sending  to  the  scaf- 
fold every  respectable  citizen  who  seemed  to  stand 
in  his  way,  making  a  disgraceful  league  with  the 
Pisans,  because  it  tended  to  give  additional  security 
to  his  tyranny,  and  abandoning  himself  in  private  to 
every  species  of  profligacy.  At  length  the  public  in- 
dignation could  no  longer  be  restrained — the  whole 
people  flew  to  arms  as  one  man,  and  he  was  ignomini- 
ously  expelled  in  1343.  He  afterwards  passed  into 
France,  and  in  1356  obtained  from  King  John  the 
office  of  Constable. 

BRIENNE,  John  of,  a  celebrated  Crusader,  bom 
1148 ;  died  1237 ;  was  son  of  Erard  II.,  count  of 
Brienne;  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople 
in  1204,  and  afterwards,  in  1209,  married  the  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  of  Amaury,  king  of  JerusalenL 
Brienne  thus  obtained  an  empty  title,  and  having 
been  crowned  at  Tyre  in  1210,  defended  himself, 
though  with  a  very  inferior  force,  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Saracens.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  having 
engaged  to  join  the  Crusade,  provided  the  sovereign^ 
of  the  Holy  Land  were  ceded  to  him,  Brienne  abdi- 
cated in  his  favour,  and  gave  him  his  eldest  daughter 
Yolande  in  marriage.  He  afterwards  in  1222  mar- 
ried Berengari%  sister  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  as  his 
second  wife,  and  retired  from  the  East;  but  the  state 
of  affairs  there  again  brought  him  on  the  stage. 
Baldwin  IL,  a  mere  boy,  had  become  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  He  was  unable  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  by  which  he  was  surroimded,  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  associate  Brienne  with  him  in 
the  imperial  dignity.  He  consented,  giving  Baldwin 
his  youngest  daughter  in  marriage,  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  East  in  1231,  and  continued  by  a 
series  of  heroic  deeds  to  defend  his  dominions  against 
aU  aggressors,  and  more  especially  against  the  united 
farces  of  Vataces,  emperor  of  Nicsa,  and  Azan, 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  mustered  against  him  a  land 
force  of  100,000  men  and  a  fleet  of  300  ships  of  war, 
but  sustained  a  signal  and  disgraceful  defeat. 

BRIENZ,  a  town,  Switzerland,  canton  Bern,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  narrow  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  and  on  the  N.E.  ^ore  of  the  Lake  of 
Brienz,  the  idiore  of  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  is  lined  with  gardens.  The  church,  built  in 
1215,  together  with  some  old  ruins  and  a  handsome 
school,  is  finely  situated  on  a  height.  Brienz  is  a 
frequent  resort  of  tourists  en  route  through  the  Pass 
of  Brilnig  to  Lucerne.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
Lake  of  Brienz  (Brienzer  See),  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  Switzerland,  which  is  formed  by  the  river 
Aar,  and  throws  itself  through  the  Valley  of  Inter- 
laken,  into  the  Lake  of  Thun  (Thuner  See),  which  is 
on  a  level  of  24  feet  below  it.  The  trade  is  in  ex- 
cellent cheese.    Pop.  22S0. 

BRIEUC,  St.  {Briocum\  a  town,  France,  in  the 
department  of  C6tes  du  Nord,-  about  a  mile  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Gouet,  in  the  Bay  of  St  Brieuc.  It 
is  very  poorly  built^  but  contains  an  audent  cathe- 
dral, a  diocesan  seminary,  a  school  of  hydrography, 
and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  Its  port,  in  the 
village  of  L^^^,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  admits 
vessels  of  800  to  400  tons,  and  is  engaged  to  some 
extent  in  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery.  On  a  height 
near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  Tower  of  Cesson,  which 
is  v:  iiblo  15  miles  at  sea.     Pop.  15,341. 

BillU,  or  Bbioaxtine,  a  square-rigi^ed  vessel  with 
two  masts.  The  term  is  applied  to  different  kinds  of 
veanels  by  mariners  of  different  countries.  The  term 
hriffantinc  was  formerly  applied  to  a  light,  flat,  open 


vessel,  with  ten  or  fifteen  oars  on  a  side,  furnished 
also  \vith  sails,  and  able  to  carry  upwards  of  100 
men.  The  rowers  being  also  soldiers,  had  their 
muskets  lying  ready  under  the  benches.  Brigaatines 
were  frequently  made  use  of,  especially  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  the  purpose  of  piracy,  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  being  very  fast  sailers. 

BRIGADE,  in  general  an  indeterminate  number 
of  regiments  or  squadrons.  In  the  British  army  a 
brigade  of  infantry  is  generally  composed  of  Haee 
regiments;  a  brigade  of  horse,  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
squadrons;  and  one  of  artillery,  of  five  guns  and  a 
howitzer.  A  number  of  brigades  form  a  divinon, 
and  several  divisions  an  army  corps.  A  brigade- 
major  is  the  chief  of  the  brigade-staff.  A  brigadier- 
general  is  the  officer  who  commands  a  brigade.  In 
the  British  service  this  rank  is  i\ow  abolished.  In 
the  United  States  army  two  regiments  of  infantry  or 
cavalry  constitute  a  brigade,  which  is  commanded  by 
a  brigadier-generaL  The  brigade  was  introduced  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  whose  example  was  followed  by 
Turenne,  who  formed  brigades  of  3000  to  4000  men. 
The  use  of  the  term  in  the  French  service  is  some- 
what equivocaL  In  the  gendarmerie,  as  formerly  in 
the  cavalry,  a  brigade  is  the  small  fraction  of  an  anny 
under  the  command  of  a  subaltern  officer.  In  the 
regular  army  a  brigade  now  contains  two  or  three 
regiments  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  or  else  a  mixed 
body. 

BRIGANDINE,  a  kind  of  defensive  armour  worn 
in  the  middle  ages,  consisting  of  thin  jointed  scales 
of  plate,  pliant  and  easy  to  the  body.  The  biigan* 
dine  was  lined  and  covered  with  leather  or  quilted 
linen,  and  formed  a  coat  or  tunic. 

BRIGANTINE.    See  Brio. 

BRIGGS,  Heniit,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
bom  in  1556  at  Warley  Wood,  near  Halifax,  York- 
shire, entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  acquirements  in  mathe- 
matics.   In  1596  he  was  appointed  first  lecturer  on 
geometry  in   the  newly -erected  establishment   of 
Gresham  House  or  College,  London,  and  in  1619  be- 
came in  like  manner  first  Savilian  professor  of  geo- 
metry at  Oxford.    This  professorship  he  held  till  his 
death  in  1630.    In  1614  Napier  published  his  inven- 
tion of  logarithms;  and  Briggs,  who  was  so  mnch 
struck  with  it  that  he  declares  he  had  never  seen  a 
book  which  pleased  him  better  or  made  him  more 
wonder,  determined  to  pay  him  a  visit.     He  accord- 
ingly went  to  Scotland  in  1616  and  1617,  and  was 
hospitably  received  by  Napier,  whose  house  for  the 
time  became  his  home.    Napier  died  in  1618.     It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  invention  of  lo> 
garithms  originated  with  him;  but  after  his  death 
Briggs  put  forth  a  claim  to  a  very  important  im* 
provement;  uid  the  extent  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
allowed  has  become  the  subject  of  a  very  keen  dis- 
cussion between  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  two 
parties.     It  were  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the 
question;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  exalt  the  merit 
of  the  one  of  these  distinguished  individuals  by  de* 
tracting  from  that  of  the  other.   Each  did  enough  tn 
place  himself  on  a  pedestal  apart  and  justify  a  daim 
to  the  homage  of  all  true  adnurers  of  genius.  Bri^;^* 
great  works  are  his  Chilias  Prima  Logarithmorum 
(1618),  Trigonometria  Britannica  (1633),  and  Aiith- 
metica  Logarithmica  (1624). 

BRIGHT,  in  painting;  a  picture  is  said  to  b« 
bright  when  the  lights  so  mudi  prevail  as  to  over> 
come  the  shadows,  and  are  kept  so  dear  and  distixM:! 
as  to  produce  a  brilliant  appearance. 

BRIGHTON  (formerly  Briffhthelmdone),  a  xnnri- 
time  town  and  favourite  watering-place  in  Knglnnd, 
county  of  Sussex,  at  the  junction  of  the  London  «nd 
Brighton  with  the  South  Coast  Railwayi  60}  xniles 
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from  London.  It  is  aituated  on  a  gentle  slope, 
stretching  along  the  shore  for  nearly  4  miles.  It  is 
protected  from  the  N.  winds  by  the  high  lands  of  the 
South-downs,  immediately  behind  the  town.  Brighton 
comprises  about  600  streets,  terraces,  squares,  &c, 
many  of  them  handsome.  The  principal  streets  have 
a  slight  curve  in  oonf onnity  with  the  shore  line.  In 
front  of  the  town  is  a  stupendous  sea-wall,  extending 
nearly  2  miles,  and  supporting  a  spacious  drive  and 
promenade.  The  buildings  of  note  are  few.  The 
meet  remarkable  is  the  Pavilion,  built  by  George 
IV.,  but  in  1850  dismantled,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  commissioners  of  Brighton.  It  is  a 
building  in  the  oriental  style  of  ardbitecture,  with 
numerous  cupolas,  spires,  and  minarets,  resembling 
the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  It  has  a  handsome  stone 
front  200  feet  i&  length,  with  a  large  oriental  dome 
130  feet  high  in  the  oentee.  Since  1864  the  principal 
suite  of  rooms  has  been  restored  to  its  pristine  state 
— ^the  original  decorations  having  been  presented  to 
the  town  by  the  queen — and  the  rooms  are  now  used 
for  balls  and  other  entertainments.  One  of  the 
winga  has  been  turned  into  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory and  ethnology;  and  the  building  which  was 
formerly  used  as  stables  has  been  converted  into  an 
assembly-room,  capable  of  holding  8000  persons.  It 
is  elegantly  decorated,  and  provided  with  a  powerful 
organ.  The  riding-school  has  been  converted  into  a 
corn-exchange,  and  drill-hall  for  the  volunteers.  The 
whole  structure,  with  its  out-buildlngs  and  gardens, 
which  are  open  to  the  public  as  pleasure-grounds, 
covers  about  9  acres.  Opposite  the  palace  east  front, 
within  a  railed  area  called  the  Steyne,  stands  a 
bronze  statue  of  Greorge  IV.  by  Chuitrey.  Other 
biuldings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town-hidl,  a  large 
massive  building  of  recent  erection,  the  market-house, 
the  county  hospital,  the  eye  infinnary,  the  blind 
asylum,  and  the  orphan  asylum.  A  fine  concert-hall 
was  finished  in  1868.  The  chain-pier  is  an  object  of 
great  utility  and  ornament^  1134  feet  long  and  13 
feet  wide,  erected  in  1826  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  In 
1866  a  laiffer  and  finer  pier  was  constructed,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Steyne,  with  a  length  of  1115  feet, 
and  a  breadth  varying  from  140  to  55.  Several  of 
the  hotels  are  very  handsome  buildings.  The  Grand 
Hotel,  completed  in  1865,  is  a  palatial  edifice  nine 
stories  high,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  upwards  of 
£150,000.  It  contains  many  splendid  rooms,  includ- 
ing drawing-rooms,  libraries,  coffee-rooms,  smoking- 
rooms,  billiard-rooms,  and  150  bed-rooms  and  dressing- 
rooms.  The  Norfolk  Hotel  is  slso  a  fine  building, 
fittqd  up  in  luxurious  style.  Brighton  has  in  til 
above  seventy  places  of  worship,  of  which  nearly 
thirty  belong  to  the  Establishment,  but  none  of  these 
are  very  remarkable  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view.  St.  Peter's,  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
town,  is  a  beautiful  Grothic  structuro,  and  is  considered 
an  excellent  modem  specimen  of  the  style.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  comprise  the  Brighton  College, 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men; an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  daughters 
of  poor  clergy ;  a  diocesan  training-school  for  school- 
mistresses ;  National,  British,  and  other  schools,  in- 
cluding a  vast  number  of  boarding-schools.  Brighton 
has  no  manufactures,  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants being  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  pro- 
viding for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the 
numerous  visitors  who  resort  to  the  town.  The 
mackerel  and  the  herring  fisheries  are  extensively 
carried  on. 

Brighton  was  anciently  a  fortified  town  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  was  gradually  washed  away  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth the  town  stood  whero  the  old  chain-pier  stands ; 
xud  but  for  the  sea-wall  the  modem  town  might  have 


shared  a  similar  fate.  The  advantages  of  Brighton 
as  a  watering-place  were  comparatively  unknown 
until  it  became  the  residence  of  George  IV.  when 
Prince  of  Wales.  Baces  are  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Brighton  sends  two  members  to  Parliament. 
The  pop.  in  1801  was  only  7339;  in  1861  it  was 
77,693;  and  in  1871,  90,013,  within  the  municipal 
boundaries.  Within  the  parliamentary  boundaries 
the  pop.  in  1861  was  87,317;  in  1871,  103,760. 

BBIGNOLES  {Briiumia),  a  town  in  France,  de- 
partment of  Var,  22  miles  w.s.w.  of  Draguignan, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  suirounded  by 
wooded  hills,  and  watered  by  a  small  stream  named 
the  CalamL  It  is  well  built,  and  has  several  squares 
planted  with  trees  and  ornamented  with  fountains. 
Brignoles  possesses  a  normal  school  for  the  depart- 
ment)  is  the  seat  of  courts  of  first  resort,  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  salubrity,  having  been 
also  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the  Coimts  of 
Provence.  It  manufactures  common  cloth,  silk, 
crockery,  soap,  wax  candles,  glue,  and  has  distilleries, 
several  extensive  tanneries,  and  silk  and  fulling  mills. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  olive-oil,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  excellent  prunes,  called  pruncM  de  Brignoles. 
Brignoles  was  taken  and  sacked  in  1595  by  Charles 
V.    Pop.  5946. 

BKIL,  the  name  of  two  brothers  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  landscape  painters. — 1.  Matthew, 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1550,  died  in  1584,  repaired 
when  a  very  young  man  to  Rome,  and  was  so  much 
esteemed  by  Gregory  III.  that  he  was  employed  on 

the  galleries  and  saloons  of  the  Vatican. 2.  His 

brother  Paul,  bom  about  1556,  died  about  1626,  was 
much  superior  to  him ;  and  hearing  of  his  success  at 
Bome,  joined  him  there.  The  two  brothers  appear 
for  some  time  to  have  worked  together  on  the  same 
pieces ;  but  after  Matthew's  early  death,  Paul  was 
employed  by  Sixtus  Y.,  and  executed  six  huge  paint- 
ings in  his  summer  palace.  He  also  executed  a  large 
fresco  68  feet  long,  and  proportionably  high,  in  the 
Sala  Clementina  of  the  Vatican  for  Clement  VIII. 
Its  subject  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Clement  His 
chief  merit  is  the  improvement  he  effected  in  land- 
scape-painting, which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  raise  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  branch  of 
art,  by  lowering  the  line  of  the  horizon,  previously 
placed  too  high^  and  introducing  a  unity  of  light 
favourable  to  the  general  effect.  In  the  latter  jMirt 
of  his  life  he  painted  some  exquisitely  finished  minia- 
ture landscapes  on  copper. 

BRILL,  or  Pkael  {Elumbus  vulgaris),  a  fish 
resembling  the  turbot,  but  inferior  to  it  both  in  size 
and  quality,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  its  inferior 
breadth,  and  by  the  perfect  smoothness  of  its  skin, 
being  devoid  of  bony  tubercles.  The  brill  is  of  a 
pale-brown  colour  above,  marked  by  scattered  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  spots,  and  covered  with  moderately 
sized  scales.  It  is  found  on  many  parts  of  the 
British  coast,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the 
English  Channel,  from  which  large  quantities  are 
sent  to  the  London  market.  Though  inferior  in 
flavour  to  the  turbot,  its  flesh  is  of  good  quality.  ' 

BRILLIANT.    See  Diamond. 

BRIMSTONE.  Sulphur,  as  first  obtained,  is 
generally  mixed  with  foreign  bodies,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purification  is  melted  in  a  dose  vessel,  by 
which  the  impurities  are  allowed  to  subside.  It  is 
then  poured,  in  the  liquid  state,  into  cylindrical 
moulds,  in  which  it  becomes  hard,  and  is  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  roll  brimstone.  The  roll 
brimstone  of  Italy  and  Sicily  does  not  contain  more 
than  3  per  cent,  of  extraneous  mattera.  See  Sul- 
phur. 

BRINDISI  (ancient  BrundusiumX  a  seaport  and 
fortified  town  in  the  province  of  LenO|  Southern 
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Italy,  45  miles  E.N.E.  of  Taranto.  In  ancient  times 
Bnmdasium  was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Calabria.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  governed 
by  its  own  kings  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Tarentum.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Sal- 
lentiaes,  and  the  excellence  of  its  port  and  command- 
ing situation  in  the  Adriatic  were  among  the  chief 
inducements  to  the  Romans  to  attack  them.  The 
Romans  made  it  a  naval  station,  and  frequently 
directed  their  operations  from  it.  It  was  the  scene 
of  important  operations  in  the  war  between  Csesar 
and  Pompey.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it 
declined  in  importance.  In  the  eleventh  century  it 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Normans,  and  became 
one  of  the  chief  ports  of  embarkation  for  the  Crusades. 

Its  importance  as  af  seaport  was  subsequently  com- 
pletely lost,  and  its  harbour  blocked.  In  1870  the 
Peninsular  and  Steam  Navigation  Company  put  on  a 
weekly  line  of  steamers  between  Brindisi  and  Alex- 
andria for  the  conveyance  of  Her  Majesty's  eastern 
mails,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  a  port  of  transit 
for  goods  brought  from  India  by  these  steamers  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  N.  of  Italy  by  raiL  From  this 
cause  the  imports  of  Brindisi  have  suddenly  risen  in 
importance,  and  are  likely  still  further  to  expand. 
The  trade  of  the  port  in  1871  represents  a  total  of 
758  vessels  entered^  with  a  tonnage  of  265,998 ;  744 
cleared,  tonnage,  260,957.  The  value  of  the  imports 
in  1871  was  £564,000;  exports,  £96,000.  The  pop. 
in  1861  was  8403;  in  1871, 13,755. 

BRINDLEY,  James,  an  eminent  engineer  and 
mechanic,  was  bom  at  Tunsted,  near  Wormhill, 
Derbyshire,  1716;  died  in  1772.  At  seventeen  he 
became  apprentice  to  a  millwright,  and  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  indentures  he  commenced  business  as 
an  engineer,  and  in  1752  displayed  great  talent  in 
contriving  a  water-engine  for  draining  a  coal-mine. 
A  silk-mUl,  which  he  constructed  on  a  new  plan,  an 
improved  sl;eam-engine  erected  in  1756,  and  other 
works,  introduced  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  then  occupied  in  planning  a  com- 
munication between  his  estate  at  Worsley  and  the 
towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  by  water.  This 
immense  work,  which  was  ridiculed  by  scientific  men 
of  the  period  as  impracticable,  Biindley  imdertook, 
and  by  means  of  aqueducts  over  valleys,  rivers,  &,c., 
he  completed  it  between  1758  and  1761,  so  as  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  Mersey.  This  success  caused 
him  to  be  employed,  in  1766,  to  unite  the  Trent  and 
Mersey,  upon  wMch  he  commenced  the  Grand  Trunk 
Canal,  but  dying  before  its  completion,  the  work 
was  finished,  in  1777,  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Henshaw.  From  this  main  branch  Brindley  abo 
cut  another  canal  near  Haywood,  in  Staffordshire, 
uniting  it  with  the  Severn  in  the  vicinity  of  Bewdley, 
and  finished  it  in  1772.  From  this  period  scarcely 
any  work  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  was  entered 
upon  without  his  superintendence  or  advice.  Among 
other  designs,  he  prepared  one  for  draining  the  fens 
in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  another  for 
clearing  the  Liverpool  docks  of  mud,  whidi  was 
especially  successful.  The  variety  of  his  inventions, 
and  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  were  only  equalled 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  means  with  which  he  carried 
his  expedients  into  effect.  He  seldom  used  any 
model  or  drawing,  but,  when  any  material  difficulty 
intervened,  generaljy  retired  to  bed,  and  there  medi- 
tated on  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  it.  On  such 
occasions  he  has  been  known  to  seclude  himself  for 
days.  So  partial  was  he  to  artificial  inland  navi- 
gation, that  to  a  question  humorously  put  to  him 
in  an  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
'For  what  purpose  did  he  consider  rivers  to  have 
been  created?'  he  is  said  to  have  replied  at  once, 
'  To  feed  navigable  canals.' 


BRINE  is  water  saturated  with  chloride  of  aodiom 
or  common  salt,  like  the  water  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
naturally  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  worid 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  eartii,  and  flows  out  in 
springs,  or  is  pumped  out  for  the  use  of  salt  mann- 
factories.  Brine  is  also  made  artificially,  for  presen*- 
ing  meat,  a  little  saltpetre  being  generally  added  to 
the  solution.  It  appears  that  there  is  some  danger 
in  using  brine  in  this  way,  after  it  has  been  kept  for 
some  months.  A  communication  was  made  to  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine  in  France  upon  this 
subject,  and  the  Council  of  Health  in  Paris,  after 
examining  into  it,  recommended  that  'in  all  cases 
brine  preserved  too  long,  or  in  contact  with  rancid 
meat,  should  not  be  employed  except  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  after  it  has  been  purified  by  skimming  all 
the  scum  which  forms  on  the  surface.' 

BRING-TO,  to  check  the  course  of  a  ship,  when 
she  is  advancing,  by  uranging  the  sails  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  counteract  each  other,  and 
prevent  her  from  moving  forward  or  backward.  In 
this  situation  she  is  said  to  lie  to,  having  some  of  her 
sails  aback,  to  oppose  the  force  of  those  which  are 
full. 

BRINVILLIERS,  Marie  Marousbitb  d'Avbrat, 
Marchioness  of,  bom  about  1630,  executed  1676. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Dreux  d'Aubray,  dvil- 
lieutenant  of  Paris,  and  married  in  1651  the  Marquis 
of  BrinviUiers.    The  marriage  at  first  seemed  happy. 
Both  the  marquis  and  his  wife  had  considerable  means, 
and  they  lived  with  great  freedom    and    luxury. 
Madame  de  BrinviUiers  was  very  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, being  littie  and  slender;   she  possessed 
much  talent  and  a  very  firm  temper,  but  had  little 
education.    In  the  course  of  ten  or  eleven  yeais  they 
appear  to  have  had  three  children.    About  1659  the 
marquis  introduced  to  his  house  a  young  cavalry 
officer,  named  Gaudin  de  Sainte-Croix,  for  whom  hi^ 
wife  conceived  a  violent   passion.      The  marquis, 
occupied  with  his  own  pleasures,  seemed  indifferent^ 
and  did  not  disturb  them,  but  her  brothers  remon* 
strated  violentiy,  and  her  father,  scandalized  at  her 
misconduct,  had  Sainte-Croix  openly  arrested  in  her 
carriage  and  taken  to  the  BastUle  in  1665.     Sainte- 
Croix  remained  in  prison  about  a  year,  and  made 
there  the  acquaintance  of  an  Italian  named  £xili« 
who  taught  him  the  art  of  preparing  poisons,  in  which 
he  soon  excelled  his  instructor.     On  his  liberaticHi  he 
imparted  his  discoveries  to  Madame  de  BrinviUiers, 
who  was  eager  to  turn  them  to  account.    She  had  in 
the  meantime  assumed  the  air  of  piety,  visiting  the 
hospitals,  and  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  had  thus 
reconciled  herself  to  her  family;  but  the    affront 
offered  her  by  her  father  remained  in  her  mind,  azid 
she  had  resolved  to  revenge  it.     Sajnte-Cruix,  ap> 
parently  from  cupidity,  seconded  her  design.     He 
supplied  her  with  poisons,  with  which  she  experimented 
first  on  the  patients  in  the  hospitaL    She  also  ^ypears 
to  have  tried  their  effects  on  animals,  and  on  hcrr 
domestics.     She  occupied  eight  months  in  administer- 
ing  poisons  to  her  father,  and  at  last  killed  hixn 
suddenly  without  being  suspected.    By  the  aid  vi 
Lachaussde,  an  old  domestic  of  Sainte-Croix,  whom 
she  caused  to  enter  their  servicef  she  also  succeeded  in 
poisoning  her  brothers.    She  is  said  to  have  attempted 
her  husband,  with  a  view  to  marry  Sainte-Croix,  but 
did  not  succeed,  being  apparently  not  so  well  a(»coud«^ 
by  her  paramour,  who  did  not  care  for  any  clever 
connection  with  her.     Sainte-Croix  died  suddenly,  it 
is  said  from  the  falling  off  of  a  mask  of  glass  which 
he  used  to  protect  himself  in  preparing  a  snl>tlc 
poison.    A  packet  addressed  to  Madame  BrinvillierH, 
containing  poisons  labelled  with  descriptions  of  their 
effects,  revealed  their  conspiracy.    Among  a  noxuber 
of  passionate  letters  there  was  also  one  containing  a 
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promise  of  80,000  francs,  which  Sainte- Croix  had 
exacted  as  the  price  of  his  aMJatance.  Madame 
Brinvilliers  fled  to  Li^ge,  and  took  refuge  in  a 
convent.  Her  extradition  being  obtained,  she  was 
inveigled  from  the  convent  by  a  pretended  lover, 
brought  to  Park,  and  on  the  evidence  of  Lachauss^, 
together  with  her  own  confession,  condemned  to  be 
beheaded  and  afterwards  burned.  The  marquis  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  procure  her  pardon.  In  her 
confession  she  admitt^  having  killed  her  father, 
her  two  brothers,  and  one  of  her  children,  and 
accused  herself  of  other  horrible  crimes.  She  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
S^vign^. 

BKIOUDE,  a  town  in  France,  department  of 
Haute  Loire,  28  miles  N.w.  of  Le  Fuy,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Allier,  in  a  spacious  basin,  surrounded 
by  hills.  The  only  edifices  of  note  are  the  college, 
and  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Julian,  founded  in 
the  ninth  century,  a  specimen  of  the  Byzantine  style. 
The  sculptures  of  the  entrance  and  interior  are 
much  admired.  Brioude  has  courts  of  first  resort 
and  of  commerce,  a  communal  college,  an  agricultural 
society,  and  a  public  library.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
hemp,  and  antimony.  Lafayette  was  a  native  of 
this  town.    Pop.  4932. 

BRIS  ACH,  Old,  or  Breisach,  a  town  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  once  included  in  Biisgau,  formerly 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  Khine,  but,  since  the  river 
changed  its  course,  near  the  £.  bank.  Formerly  a  very 
strong  place,  it  was  taken  in  1638  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  and  bombarded  by  the  French  in  1793. 
New  Brisach,  a  fortress  of  the  first  class  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  river,  foimded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1690  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  Ol^Brisach,  surrendered 
at  the  Peace  of  Kyswick,  and  lortified  by  Vauban,  is 
considered  one  of  his  master-pieces.  Brisach  was 
bombarded  by  the  Germans  during  the  late  war,  and 
surrendered  10th  Nov.  1870,  after  a  siege  of  a  month. 
It  is  now  contained  in  the  imperial  territory  of  Elsass- 
Lothringen,  and  is  80  miles  s.  of  Strasburg.  Pop. 
3270. 

BRISBANE,  the  capital  town  of  the  British  colony 
of  Queensland,  in  county  Stanley,  about  25  miles  by 
water  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brisbane;  lat. 
27°  30^  8. ;  Ion.  153"  2^  E.  It  is  situated  on  low  ground, 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  is  an  elegant  and  well- 
planned  town.  Brisbane  was  originally  settled,  in 
1825,  as  a  penal  station  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 
In  1842  the  colony  was  opened  to  free  settlers,  and 
from  that  period  the  city  has  made  rapid  progress. 
The  public  buildings  are  not  very  numerous.  The 
Houses  of  Legislature,  which  rank  as  the  finest,  cost 
£100,000;  the  town-hall,  the  poet-oflice,  the  vice- 
regal lodge,  and  several  churches,  schools,  and  banks, 
may  also  be  included  amongst  the  architectural 
ornaments  of  the  city.  The  local  parliament  meets 
in  Brisbane.  The  dimate  is  tropical,  and  subject 
to  the  humidity  of  the  S.E.  trade-winds.  There  is 
ample  wharf  accommodation  in  the  port,  but  there  is 
a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  only  permits 
vessels  of  a  limited  size  to  come  up  to  the  city. 
There  is,  however,  regular  communication  by  steamers 
with  Sydney.     Pop.  in  1871.  19,413. 

BRISBANE,  Genebal  Sir  Thomas  MaoDouoall, 
a  soldier  distinguished  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
also  a  statesman  and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Bris- 
bane, near  Largs,  the  seat  of  his  family,  28d  July, 
1773;  died  27th  January,  1860.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign,  and  in  1793 
he  raised  a  company  in  Glasgow,  and  took  part  in  all 
the  engagements  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  In 
1796  he  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  services  under  Sir  Ralph 


Abercromby.  In  1812  he  commanded  a  brigade 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Spain.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Yittoria,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  conspicuous 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Nive.  On  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon  he  was  sent  to  America^  and  did  not 
return  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  which  poet  he  continued  to  occupy  for  four 
years.  His  administration  was  active  and  intelligent, 
and  tended  greatiy  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  He  introduced  at  his  own  expense  a  good 
breed  of  horses,  and  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  as  well  as  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  At 
the  same  time  he  devoted  himself  with  great  diligence 
to  the  study  of  astronomy.  He  had  an  observatory 
erected  at  his  residence  at  Paramatta,  and  catalogued 
7385  stars,  until  then  scarcely  known  to  astronomers. 
For  this  great  work,  known  as  the  Brisbane  Cataloguu 
of  Starsf  he  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  he  valued  above  all  his  military 
honours.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  science.  He  had  an  astronomical, 
and  later  a  magnetic  observatory  established  at  his 
residence  at  Makerstoun.  The  observations  which 
he  made  there,  with  the  aid  of  able  assistants,  fill 
three  large  volumes  of  the  published  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was 
president  from  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
founded  two  gold  medals  for  scientific  merit,  one  in 
the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  other  in  that  of 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

BRISEIS.    See  Achilles. 

BRISGAU,  also  Breisoau,  a  district  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Black 
Forest,  which,  with  the  district  of  Ortenau,  formerly 
constituted  a  landgraviate  in  the  south-western  part 
of  Suabia.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Germany,  containing  1275  square  miles,  and  150,000 
inhabitants.  Its  chief  productions  are  com,  wine, 
flax,  and  wood.  Though  chiefly  in  possesion  of 
Austria  since  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  At  the  Peace  of  Luneville  (1801), 
Austria  ceded  Brisgau,  one  of  the  oldest  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  to  the  Duke  of  Modenai 
after  whose  death  it  fell  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Austria,  as  Duke  of  Brisgau.  By 
the  Peace  of  Presburg  (1805)  it  was  assigned  to 
Baden,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  and  still 
belongs  to  the  grand-duchy. 

BRISSAC.    jSeeCosBl 

BRISSOT  DE  WARVILLE,  Jean  Pierre,  a 
French  political  writer,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  of  the  Girondists,  was  bom  in  1754,  executed 
30th  October,  1793.  He  took  the  name  D'Ouarville, 
which  he  afterwards  anglicized  into  De  Warville,  from 
the  village  of  Ouarville,  near  Chartres,  where  he  was 
bom  or  educated.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
restaurateur,  who  gave  him  a  good  education,  although 
he  was  his  thirteenth  child.  He  was  designed  for 
the  law,  and  placed  with  a  procurator  in  Paris;  but 
he  early  turned  his  attention  to  public  affairs,  asso- 
ciating himself  with  such  men  as  Potion,  Robespierre, 
Marat,  &c.  In  1780  he  published  his  Th^ries  des 
Lois  Criminelles,  and  two  years  afterwards  an  im- 
portant collection  called  the  Biblioth^ue  des  Lois 
Criminelles.  During  this  period  he  also  engaged  in 
periodical  literature,  editing  for  a  time,  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  the  Courier  de  I'Europe,  a  translation  from 
an  English  joumaL  He  also  visited  England,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  found  a  lyoeum  and  establish  a 
journal  in  connection  with  it.  Failing  in  this  enter- 
prise, he  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  works  had 
already  classed  him  among  the  philanthropic  theorists 
of  the  day.    He  was  suspected  of  the  authorship  of 
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an  anonyxnouB  pampbleti  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille. 
On  his  liberation  he  engaged  with  Clavi^res  and 
Mirabeau  in  some  works  on  finance,  which  appeared 
under  the  name  of  the  latter.  Threatened  with  a 
new  arrest)  he  escaped  to  England,  and  being  there 
introduced  to  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery,  he  resolved  to  form  a  similar  society  in  Paris. 
This  society,  which  numbered  many  distinguished 
names  among  its  members,  and  ultimately  accom- 
plished its  object,  he  founded  along  with  Glavibrea, 
Mirabeau,  and  others,  and  undertook  a  voyage  to  the 
United  States  to  study  on  its  behalf  the  problem  of 
emancipation.  On  bis  return  the  revolution  was 
about  to  break  out,  and  Brissot  embraced  it  with 
ardour.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  States-general, 
but  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  for  Paris, 
and  to  the  Convention  for  the  department  of  the  Eure 
et  Loir.  As  leader  of  the  Girondist  party,  his  history 
belongs  henceforward  to  the  history  of  France.  He 
voted,  out  of  policy,  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVL, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  vote  of  the  people; 
and  he  caused  war  to  be  declared  against  Holland  and 
England  in  February,  1793.  This  was  his  last  political 
act.  Until  the  close  of  his  career  he  was  engaged  in 
defending  himself  against  the  Montagnards.  Brissot 
was  inferior  to  Veigniaud  as  an  orator,  but  his 
writings  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  ifevo- 
lution.  Li  the  early  part  of  his  career  his  opinions 
were  very  extreme.  In  a  passage  which  was  after- 
wards used  against  him  he  carried  his  advocacy  of 
individual  rights  as  far  as  to  justify  not  only  theft, 
but  cannibalism.  Proudhon  was  accused  of  having 
borrowed  from  him  the  maxim,  '  La  propri^t^  c'est  le 
vol.' 

BRISSOTINS,  or  Bbissotists,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Girondists,  from  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

BRISTOL,  a  dty,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  a  sea-port,  and  a  county  in  itself,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  rivers  Avon  and  Frome,  and  between 
the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester,  of  both  of 
which  it  is  independent.  It  lies  due  w.  of  London 
(lat.  51"  27'  N.;  Ion.  2"  35'  w.),  at  a  distance  of  120 
miles  by  road,  and  118}  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, and  is  12  miles  N.w.  of  Bath.  Like  ancient 
Rome  it  is  seated  on  seven  hills,  or  elevations,  which 
diversify  the  surface  of  a  vale,  about  8  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Avon,  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frome.  It  was  called 
C(ur  Oder  by  the  ancient  Britons,  meaning  a  frontier 
city;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  noticec^ both  by  Gildas 
in  the  fifth  and  Nennius  in  the  seventh  century  as 
one  of  the  fortified  cities  of  Britain.  By  the  Saxons 
it  was  called  Brightstowe,  signifying  a  pleasant  place, 
whence  its  present  denomination;  and  it  is  first  un- 
equivocally recognized  by  history  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan.  Its  situation  always  rendered  it  com- 
mercial, according  to  the  nature  of  the  times;  and  in 
the  eleventh  century  it  is  said  that  a  mart  was  held 
here  for  the  sale  of  English  slaves  of  both  sexes — a 
practice  which,  to  the  discredit  of  Christianity  and 
humanity,  then  prevailed.  It  was  encompassed  with 
a  wall  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Henry  I.;  and  the  same  able  nobleman  erected 
a  strong  castle,  in  which  Lis  nephew,  Henry  II.,  was 
partly  educated.  It  received  a  partial  charter  from 
the  latter  monarch,  which  was  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended by  John  and  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  Bristol  rebelled  against  the  royal  author- 
ity, and  was  held  by  the  citizens  against  the  sovereign 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  burgesses  built  a 
strong  wall  with  forts  for  protection  against  the 
castle,  and  the  town  oontinuea  under  the  government 
of  the  municipal  authorities.  Edward  III.  constituted 
it  a  dty  and  oounty  in  itself  in  1373,  and  Henry 


YIII.  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  1542.  Its 
privileges  were  still  more  extended  by  the  charters 
of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  L  Bristol  was  the  soenc 
of  many  interesting  events  during  the  dvil  wara  of 
England.  It  was  maintained  for  the  Parliament 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  was  stonned  and 
taken  by  the  Royalists  under  Prince  Rupert  Itvas, 
however,  retaken  after  the  battle  of  Naseby  by  Genenl 
Fairfax,  and  its  formidable  castle  rased  to  the  ground 
by  order  of  CromwelL  On  the  Restoration  it  received 
a  new  charter  from  Charles  II.,  which  was  oonfirmcd 
by  Queen  Anne,  and  is  that  under  whidi  tiie  dty  is 
at  present  governed.  In  1831  Bristol  was  the  scene 
of  a  series  of  frightful  riots,  occasioned  by  the  refonn 
agitation,  which  lasted  for  several  days.  Several 
buildinga  were  burned  and  lives  lost.  An  indostrial 
exhibition  was  held  at  Bristol  in  1865. 

The  entire  city,  with  its  suburban  districts,  Clifton, 
Westbury,  Montpdier,  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  Out, 
and  Bedminster,  are  included  within  the  pariiamentaiy 
and  munidpal  borough,  and  comprise  an  area,  %Yhidi 
is  being  constantly  expanded,  of  about  2000  acres, 
contained  within  a  circumference  of  9  miles.    The 
old  town,  which  now  forms  the  heart  of  the  dty, 
stands  upon  a  narrow  hill,  bounded  by  the  Avon  on 
the  s.,  the  Frome  on  ^e  K.  and  w.,  and  by  the  moat 
of  the  castle,  now  nearly  arched  over,  on  the  E.    Of 
the  eminences  on  which  the  city  stands,  the  highest 
are  St.  Michaera  Hill  and  Kingsdown,  which  are 
200  feet  above  the  lower  parts  of  the  town.    At  one 
time  the  ascent  and  descent  were  very  inconvenient, 
but  latterly  they  have  been  greatly  improved.    The 
more  andent  streets  are  narrow,  with  lofty  houses  of 
wood  and  plaster,  the  fronts  of  which  formerly  pro* 
jected  to  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air;  bat  of  late 
years  most  of  these  have  been  widened  and  improved, 
and  more  particularly  the  avenues  to  the  bridges. 
The  buildi^fs  in  the  more  modem  parts  of  the  town 
are  elegant  and  spadous,  and  Kingsdown  and  St 
Michael's  Hill  on  the  N.,  Park  Street  and  Berkeley 
Square  on  the  w.,  and  Reddiffe  Hill  on  the  s.,  are 
covered  with  handsome  houses,  which  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  gentry  and  mercantile  dasses.    But  for 
a  long  time  the  prindpal  inhabitants  have  been  moving 
towajrds  Clifton,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  now 
become  the  *  west  end  of  the  town.'    Bristol  is  wd) 
supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Chew  and  the 
Barrow  Springs,  and  great  improvemesits  have,  in 
recent  years,  been  effected  in  deansing  and  sewage. 
By  these  means  it  has  been  made  one  of  the  healthiest 
among  the  large  towns  of  England,  while  formerly 
it  was  among  tibe  most  unhealthy. 

The  quay  and  harbour  of  Bristol  may  be  deeme^l 
objects  not  oidy  of  great  local  but  of  national  interest. 
The  former  is  an  uninterrupted  wharf  of  hewn  stone, 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  extending  along  the 
inner  shores  of  the  Frome  and  Avon.  Although, 
owing  to  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Avon,  veaseU 
of  1000  tons  burden  could  always  reach  the  quay  at 
spring-tides,  they  frequently  sustained  damage  by 
being  aground  at  low  water,  and  were  delayed  by  \k^ 
necessity  of  waiting  for  spring-tides  to  get  out  asiain. 
To  remedy  these  inconveniences  a  floating  harbour 
was  completed  in  1809,  by  damming  up  &e  bed  uf 
the  Avon  and  Frome,  so  far  as  the  Hot-wells,  and 
cutting  a  new  channel  for  the  Avon  from  near  Tot' 
terdown  to  Rownham  Ferry.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  cost  half  a  million  sterling,  but  it  has  beoi 
amply  repaid,  as  it  has  formed  a  harbour  capable  of 
accommodating  1000  vessels,  which  are  not  only  kei't 
afloat,  but  are  enabled  to  proceed  to  sea  at  any  time. 
On  changing  the  course  of  the  Avon  two  handsome 
cast-iron  bridges  were  erected  over  the  new  channel: 
there  is  also  a  tiue  suspension  bridge  at  Clifton.  IV 
dock  acoonmiodation  has  been  recently   imprt>v«d 
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and  extended,  and  the  passage  of  ships  up  the  Avon 
facilitated  by  the  blasting  away  of  rocks.  A  mile 
below  the  dty,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  is  the 
celebrated  Hot- well,  the  waters  of  which  are  reckoned 
very  salutary  in  consumptive,  scorbutic,  and  inflam- 
matory disorders.  The  reputation  of  the  spring  has 
long  rendered  the  vicinity  the  resort  of  invalids 
during  the  summer,  and  gradually  produced  the  usual 
accommodation  appertaining  to  places  of  a  similar 
description.  It  is  determined  by  analysis  that  the 
mineral  contents  of  the  Bristol  waters  are  like  those 
of  Matlock:  the  principal  components  are,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  and  a 
portion  of  caldiun  and  magnesium  in  various  com- 
binations with  the  hydrM^oric,  sulphuric,  and 
carbonic  acids.  Its  temperature  at  the  pump  is 
between  72"  and  73"  of  Fahrenheit.  The  spring  rises 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  10  feet  below  water- 
mark, and  gushes  so  plenteously  from  an  aperture 
in  the  solid  rock  as  to  dischaz^e  60  gallons  in  a 
minute.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  Lisbon, 
in  1755,  the  water  of  the  spring  became  red  and 
turbid,  the  tide  of  the  Avon  flowed  back,  and  the 
water  in  the  vicinity  turned  black,  and  was  unfit  for 
use  for  a  fortnight. 

The  public  buildings  of  Bristol  are  numerous  and 
handsome.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  and  about  150 
churches,  chapels,  &c.  The  cathedral,  a  fine  specimen 
of  early  English  architecture,  was  founded  in  1142, 
partially  rebuilt  between  1306  and  1515,  and  restored 
1861.  There  are  several  other  fine  old  churches,  but 
they  are  all  excelled  by  that  of  St.  Mary  Beddiffe, 
which  is  deemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  England. 
It  was  begun  in  1294  by  Simon  de  Burton,  mayor  of 
Bristol,  but  not  completed  until  1376.  It  was  much 
damaged  and  the  steeple  thrown  down  by  Ughtning, 
which  damage  was  repaired  by  William  Canynge  or 
Canning,  five  times  mayor  of  Bristol,  whose  name 
stands  so  conspicuous  in  the  Chatterton  controversy. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  a  nave 
raised  above  the  aisles  in  the  manner  of  a  cathedral. 
The  western  door  ia  the  prindpal  entrance,  but  there 
are  porches  to  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  the 
church,  the  interior  of  the  former  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  It  was  over  this  porch  that  the 
muniment  room  was  situated,  in  which  Chatterton, 
whose  father  was  sexton  of  the  church,  pretended  to 
find  the  poems  which  he  attributed  to  Bowley.  The 
lightness  and  symmetry  of  the  interior  are  universally 
admired,  and  the  altar  is  decorated  with  Scriptural 
pieces  by  Tresham  and  Hogarth.  Here  are  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  William  Canynge,  the 
restorer  of  this  beautiful  edifice,  and  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Penn,  father  of  the  celebrated  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  restoration  of  this  fine  church 
was  begun  in  1870.  Among  other  public  buildings 
are  the  exchange,  erected  in  1760 ;  the  new  guildhall, 
in  1846;  and  the  various  banks,  hospitals,  literary 
and  charitable  institutions.  The  establishments  for 
gratuitous  education  are  very  numerous,  including 
the  dty  grammar-school,  which  possesses  five  exhibi- 
tions and  two  fellowships  at  Oxford ;  the  endowed 
college-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  the  gram- 
mar-school of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  educates  200 
boys,  aU  of  whom,  on  leaving,  receive  a  sum  to  assist 
to  bind  them  apprentices.  An  hospital,  founded  by 
Edward  Colston,  merchant,  in  1708,  has  also  a  school 
annexed,  in  which  100  boys  are  educated,  maintained 
seven  years,  and  then  apprenticed.  There  are  several 
minor  endowed  schools,  for  children  of  both  sexes, 
besides  a  great  nimiber  of  more  modem  origin,  which 
are  supported  by  subscription ;  induding  a  Baptist 
theological  college,  National,  Lancasterian,  adult, 
Stmday,  and  every  description  of  charity  schools. 
The  donations  and  bequests  to  the  poor,  both  in  and 


out  of  the  gift  of  the  corporation,  possibly  exceed  in 
number  and  amount  those  of  any  place  in  England, 
except  London.  The  charities  and  establishments 
for  x^ef  of  poverty,  disease,  and  destitution,  are  in 
due  proportion.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is 
tiie  asylum  at  Ashley  Down,  for  the  orphans  of  Pro- 
testant parents.  The  buildings,  erected  between  1847 
and  1868,  at  a  cost  of  £110,000,  occupy  several  acres, 
and  accommodate  2050  dtildren.  This  immense 
establishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bev.  Greorge  MvQler,  by  whom  it  was  originated  and 
gradually  developed  to  its  present  extent.  The 
annual  expenditure,  which  is  now  about  £20,000,  is 
.  provided  for  by  voluntary  contributionB  and  gifts  of 
every  imaginable  kind,  which  are  reodved  from  aU 
parts  of  the  world.  Bristol  has  a  public  library  of 
considerable  magnitude,  a  theatre,  and  a  philosophical 
and  literary  institution,  which  possesses  a  valuable 
museiun  of  natural  history,  with  mineralogical  and 
geological  specimens. 

Bristol  has  numerous  glass-works  and  potteries, 
and  has  long  been  famous  for  glass  and  pottery  ware. 
It  has  also  brass,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  and  tin  works ; 
engineering  is  conducted  in  various  branches,  and 
ship-building,  both  in  iron  and  wood,  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Sugar  refineries,  breweries, 
distilleries,  chemical  works,  and  other  manufactories, 
among  which  that  of  tobacco  and  snuff  occupies  a 
considerable  place,  also  exist.  Until  eclipsed  by 
Liverpool  it  was  tiie  principal  port  on  the  western 
coast  of  England.  Its  prindpal  commerce  is  with  the 
West  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  Havana^  Venezuela,  the 
East  Indies,  China^  Canada,  the  United  States, 
various  European  ports,  and  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  heavy  dues  exacted  by  the 
dock  company  impeded  the  expansion  of  the  commerce 
of  Bristol  for  some  time  after  the  establishment  of 
the  floating  harbour,  but  in  1848  the  dues  were 
reduced  and  the  trade  has  since  improved  consider- 
ably. In  1871  1073  vessels  were  entered  inwards 
from  foreign  and  colonial  ports,  with  a  tonnage  of 
356,183 ;  and  8426  vessels  coastwise,  with  a  tonnage 
of  634,997.  The  vessels  cleared  the  same  year  were, 
for  foreign  and  colonial  ports,  363 ;  tonnage,  120,504 : 
coastwise,  4545 ;  tonnage,  453,018.  The  customs 
revenue  for  1871  was  £878,621. 

William  Grocyne,  an  eminent  Greek  professor  at 
Oxford ;  William  Botoner,  who  first  translated  any 
portion  of  Cicero  into  English,  and  was  an  antiquary 
of  considerable  industry ;  the  celebrated  mariner, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  a  resident  Venetian — all  liv- 
ing in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  the 
ill-fated  Chatterton,  whose  early  and  melancholy 
end  is  well  known,  were  natives  of  Bristol.  To 
these  may  be  added  Bowditch,  the  African  traveller, 
and  the  poet  Southey.  Pop.  in  1861, 154,093  ;  1871, 
182,652. 

BRISTOL,  a  sea-port  town,  and  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name,  in  Rhode  Island,  United  States, 
56  miles  B.8.W.  Boston.  Pop.  in  1870,  5302.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  town,  finely  situated,  and  handsomely 
built ;  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  The  trade  is  chiefly  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  Europe.  This  place  is  a 
favourite  summer  residence  with  those  requiring 
fresh  sea  air. 

BRISTOL  CHANNEL,  an  arm  of  the  IriBh 
Sea,  extending  between  the  southern  shores  of  Wales 
and  the  western  peninsula  of  England,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  It  is  about  90 
miles  long,  and  from  15  to  50  miles  wide.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  high  tides  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  rise.  At  Chepstow  spring-tides  rise  as 
high  as  60  feet.  On  its  coast  are  dtuated  the  towns 
of  Swansea^  Ilfraoombe,  Tenby,  &c. 
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BBITAIN,  or  rather  BitiTANinA,  was  the  name 
which  the  Komans  gave  to  modem  England  and 
Scotland.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny 
and  Aristotle,  the  island  in  the  remotest  times  also 
bore  the  name  of  AJUnon,  The  sea  by  which  Britain 
is  surrounded  was  generally  called  the  Western, 
the  AUarUic,  or  Hesperian  Ocean.  Until  the  time  of 
Ceesar  Britain  was  never  visited  by  the  Romans.  But 
the  FhoBnidans,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians,  especially 
the  first,  were  acquainted  with  it  from  the  earliest 
period,  being  accustomed  to  obtain  tin  here.  Csesar 
imdertook  two  expeditions  to  Britain.  He  defeated 
the  inhabitants,  whom  he  found  entirely  savage,  and 
continued  a  short  time  on  the  island.  At  tins  time 
the  country  was  very  populous.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever,  until  the  time  of  Claudius  that  the  Romans 
gained  a  firm  footing  here.  At  that  period  they  ex- 
tended  their  possessions  in  the  country,  and  called 
the  territory  under  their  dominion  BrUatmia  Mom' 
anOf  the  remainder  being  called  Briiannia  Barbara. 
The  most  important  acquisitions  were  afterwards 
made  under  Hadrian  and  Constantine.  At  last  the 
inhabitants  assumed  the  manners  of  their  conquerors. 
The  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  anxiously 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  former  against  the  inva- 
sions of  the  barbarians,  by  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth 
fortified  with  turrets  and  bulwarks.  LolUus  Urbicus, 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  built  another  wall  further 
v.;  but  Septimius  Severos  restored  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Britain  to  its  former  limits.  In  his  time  the 
Roman  province  was  divided  into  the  two  provinces, 
Britannia  Superior  and  Briiannia  Inferior.  It  was 
afterwards  divided  into  four  provinces  (probablv  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian  or  in  that  of  Constantine),  to 
which  a  fifth  was  added  in  369.  The  names  of  these 
provinces  were  Maxima  Ccesariensia,  Flavia  Ccssar- 
iensis,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  and  Vol- 
entia.  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Britain  derived 
their  origin  partly  from  an  original  Colony  of  Celts, 
partly  from  a  mixed  body  of  Gauls  and  Germans. 
The  Celtic  colonists,  or  the  Britains  properly  so 
called,  living  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  had  less 
intercourse  with  foreign  merchants  than  the  Gauls, 
who  lived  along  the  coasts.  They  are  therefore  re- 
presented by  the  Romans  as  less  civilized.  The 
Gallic  inhabitants,  who  had  settled  nearer  the  seat 
coast,  possessed  some  property,  and  were  therefore 
more  easily  intimidated  than  those  tribes  that  were 
dispersed  through  the  forests.  The  coast  tribes  cul- 
tivated the  ground:  the  inland  tribes  lived  by  raising 
cattle  and  hunting.  Their  dress  consisted  of  skins. 
Their  habitations  were  huts  made  of  wicker-work 
and  covered  with  rushes.  Their  priests,  the  Druids, 
together  with  the  sacred  women,  exercised  a  kind 
of  authority  over  them. 

History  of  Great  Britain. — The  name  Great  Bri- 
tain was  applied  to  England  and  Scotland  after 
James  I.  ascended  the  English  throne  in  1603,  and 
we  shaU  here  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  that  period.  Under  the  arti- 
cles ExoLAND,  Scotland  and  Ibelakd,  the  histories 
of  the  respective  countries  will  be  found. 

With  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1603,  ended  the  line 
of  princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  was  the  only 
near  relation  of  Elizabeth  (his  great-grandmother, 
Margaret,  was  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
grandfather  of  Elizabeth),  and  was  named  by  her  a 
short  time  before  her  death  as  her  successor  on  the 
English  throne.  James  was  acknowledged  without 
opposition ;  and  thus  two  countries  which  had  lived 
for  ages  in  strife  and  bloodshed  with  each  other,  were 
amicably  linked  together. 

James  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  natural  abili- 
ties, and  had  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  share 


of  literary  knowledge,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
the  celebrated  George  Buchanan.  When  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  the  tyranny  of  the  Episoopa- 
lians,  the  opposition  of  the  CathoUcs,  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Puritans  had  kept  the  nation  in  continual 
fermentation;  for  the  successes  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
only  disguised  the  severities  of  her  internal  govern- 
ment. The  Catholics  expected  a  toleration  from  a 
prince  who  was  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents, 
baptized  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  whose  royal  mother  had  died  a  martyr 
for  the  cause.  The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand, 
expected  that  a  monarch  bred  up  in  Presbyterian 
principles,  and  an  attachment  to  which  he  had  pub- 
licly manifested  upon  several  occasions  would  rid 
them  of  their  oppreraors,  and  cast  the  balance  in  their 
favour;  while  the  bishops  awaited  his  accession  with 
fear  and  trembling.  But  James  soon  disappointed 
the  fears  of  the  one,  and  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  other  parties.  Dissimulation  was  a  leading 
feature  of  his  character,  and  a  desire  of  unlimited 
power  and  authority  the  reigning  passion  of  his 
heart,  but  which  he  had  carefully  concealed  while 
he  reigned  in  Scotland.  Instead  of  moderating,  he 
increased  the  power  of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy;  and 
the  Catholics  were  so  provoked  at  the  disappointment 
of  their  expectations  of  a  toleration  at  least,  if  not  an 
establishment,  that  they  formed  a  plot  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off,  not  only  the  king  and  his  ministers,  but 
the  whole  of  his  Parliament.  This  conspiracy,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  was 
happily  prevented,  and  the  principal  conspirators 
suffered  tliat  punishment  which  they  had  so  justly 
merited. 

England  and  Scotland  were  now  ruled  by  the  same 
prince,  and  James  wished  to  make  the  union  still 
more  complete;   but  national  animosities  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  extinguished,  and  national  prejudices 
were  too  prevalent.    It  was  James'  misfortune  that 
he  had  imbibed  exalted  notions  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  wished  to  govern  by  the  arbitrary  maxims 
that  had  distinguish^  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  glories 
of  whose  reign  were,  in  the  eyes  of  her  subjects,  some 
atonement  for  her  occasional  acts  of  despotism.     But 
the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  political 
and  religious  knowledge,  and  the  increasing  diffusion 
of   commercial  wealth  and  prosperity  through  the 
whole  community,  was  beginning  to  question  Uie  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  and  to  wish  for  an  extension  of 
popular  privileges.     His  whole  reign  was  therefore 
a  continued  contest  between  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  and  the  freedom  of  the  people.     The  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  give  supplies  to  a  prince  who  ^^aa 
always  reminding  them  of  his  prerogative:  and  who 
at  the  same  time  was  destitute  of  vigour  to  enforce 
his  pretentions.     Accustomed  as  James  had  been, 
while  he  swayed  the  Scottish  sceptre,  to  support  the 
splendours  of  regal  dignity  upon  a  very  slender  re- 
venue, it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  when   ho 
ascended  the  English  throne  that  frugality  would, 
have  been  a  marked  feature  of  his  conduct ;  but  hija 
behaviour  disappointed  these  expectations.     Caref  ul» 
though  indeed  from  a  constitutional  timidity  of  char- 
acter,  to  avoid  wars,  his  system  was  entirely  pacific 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign;  yet  his  pro- 
fusion was  such  that  it  uniformly  exceeded  his  in- 
come ;  for  he  kept  up  three  courts,  one  for  liimself  , 
one  for  his  queen,  and  a  third  for  his  son.     The  ex,- 
pense  of  his  daughter's  marriage  to  the  elector  palm- 
tine,  cost,  induing  her  portion,  £93,278:  and  not 
content  with  bestowing  upon  his  favourites  the  mo«4 
lucrative  offices  of  the  state,  and  considerable  graat« 
from  the  royal  domains,  he  lavished  upon  them  lar^g« 
sums  of  money.     In  the  first  fourteen  years  of  Ui» 
reign,  £424,467  were  thus  expended.     He  beatowe^l 
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upon  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  a  clear 
revenue  of  £51»000;  a  sum  equivalent  in  value  to 
£150,000  of  our  modem  money.  During  his  whole 
reign  Ireland  continued  to  be  a  heavy  load  upon 
England,  occasioning  large  sums  of  money  to  be  con- 
stantly remitted  to  support  a  standing  army,  which  at 
one  time  amounted  to  19,000  men;  as  also  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Irish  treasury.  His  wants,  oc- 
casioned by  his  profusion,  kept  him  engaged  in  con- 
stant disputes  with  his  Parliament,  who  would  not 
grant  him  money  equal  to  his  demands,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  resort  to  monopolies,  loans,  benevo- 
lences, and  other  illegal  methods.  Among  other 
expedients  he  sold  the  titles  of  baron,  viscount,  and 
earl,  at  the  rates  of  from  £10,000  to  £15,000,  and 
sometimes  even  £20,000.  In  his  reign  the  here- 
ditary title  of  baronet  first  originated.  In  1611 
ninety-three  baronets  were  created,  the  sale  of  whose 
patents  produced  £98,550,  or  £1095  each.  Of  the 
£800,000  which  Holland  owed  to  Elizabeth,  James 
was  content  to  take  the  one-half,  and  surrendered  up 
the  cautionary  towns  for  a  fourth  of  their  value;  and 
suffered  the  Dutch  to  dispossess  the  English  of  their 
factories  in  the  East  Indies.  He  also  meanly  con- 
sented to  accept  of  £60,000,  instead  of  £300,000, 
which  ElizabeUi  had  lent  to  Henry  IV.  of  France: 
and  in  order  to  gratify  the  Spanish  court  he  sacrificed 
the  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  His  ambition  was 
more  to  shine  as  a  theologian  than  a  prince ;  and  in 
1617  he  attempted  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, but  was  bafiRed  in  his  design  by  the  finnness  of 
the  people.  In  fine,  though  the  nation  undoubtedly 
prospered  in  wealth  and  commerce,  yet  his  reign  was 
inglorious ;  and  he  died  disliked  by  the  majority  of 
his  subjects,  in  1625,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  over  England,  without  having  performed  one 
great  or  glorious  deed  to  exalt  his  own  character  or 
that  of  the  nation. 

His  son  Charles,  who  succeeded,  inherited  the 
same  exalted  notions  of  royal  prerogative;  accom- 
panied with  a  stiff  and  perverse  temper,  and  a  re- 
served and  distant  behaviour,  which  he  had  increased 
while  he  was  in  Spain.  Equally  with  his  father  he 
was  addicted  to  favouritism.  His  unhappy  marriage 
with  a  Popish  princess,  his  servile  fondness  for  his 
queen,  and  his  resolute  adherence  to  arbitrary  max- 
ima and  illegal  methods  of  raising  money  without 
consent  of  lus  Parliament,  gradually  wiaened  the 
breach  between  him  and  his  subjects.  His  govern- 
ment grew  more  unpopular  daily,  ^d  the  Commons 
would  vote  no  supplies  vrithout  redress  of  grievances; 
which,  instead  of  diminishing  or  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  his  Parliament,  and  thereby  soothing  them 
into  a  more  submissive  temper,  he  constantly  aug- 
mented, by  proceeding  from  bad  to  worse :  dissolving 
Parliaments,  imprisoning  members,  and  raising  pro- 
secutions in  the  Star-chunber  against  the  most  pop- 
ular characters  in  the  kingdom.  He  intrusted  the 
keeping  of  his  conscience  entirely  to  Laud,  a  complete 
bigot  in  church  and  state ;  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  entangled  him  in  a 
most  expensive  and  disastrous  contest  with  his 
Scottish  subjects,  and  afterwards  with  his  Parlia- 
ment, encouraged  by  the  successful  resistance  which 
the  Soots  had  made  to  arbitrary  power.  The  success 
at  first  was  various ;  but  the  king  was  destitute  of 
money  to  pay  lus  troops,  while  the  Parliament  had 
at  their  disposal  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Charles  was  at  last  involved  in  such  distress  that  he 
fled  for  protection  to  the  Scottish  army,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Parliament,  maintained  the 
struggle  against  arbitrary  power.  There  he  endea- 
voured, by  various  machination^  to  sow  dissension 
between  them  and  the  English  Parliament,  and  to 
engage  them  in  his  interest,  but  entirely  failed  in  the 


attempt  The  Soots  had  no  intention  of  involving 
themselves  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  a  prince  who 
had  forfeited  all  confidence  by  keeping  his  word  no 
longer  than  it  suited  his  convenience,  and  therefore 
delivered  him  up  to  the  Parliamentarian  com- 
missioners. 

One  part  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  nation 
were  of  opinion  that  now  the  constitution  ought  to 
be  rectified ;  that  the  limits  between  the  prerogatives 
of  the  king  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  ought  to 
be  accurately  determined ;  that  after  such  salutary 
regulations  the  king  ought  to  be  restored  to  his 
throne,  and  to  that  share  of  power  which  was  con- 
sistent with  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  and  that 
all  past  transactions  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
But  the  Parliamentaiy  army  had  reduced  the  king 
to  subjection,  and  the  leaders  of  the  anny  fancied 
that,  were  he  removed,  the  sovereign  power  would 
immediately  fall  into  their  own  hands.  Cromwell, 
equally  noted  for  the  dexterity,  the  vigour,  and  suc- 
cess of  his  conduct,  acquired  an  influence  that  nothing 
could  resist.  Under  his  guidance  the  army  loudly 
declared  for  a  commonwealth,  and  for  the  trial  of 
the  king,  the  invader  of  his  people's  rights.  The 
king  was  tried;  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  he  was 
condemned,  and  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649,  was 
beheaded  before  his  own  palace. 

Cromwell's  power  in  the  army,  and  consequently 
in  the  nation,  was  supreme.  The  success  of  his 
schemes  had  perhaps  exceeded  his  own  expectation. 
He  was  dazzleid  with  the  splendour  of  a  high  station, 
pleased  with  the  exertion  of  authority,  and  conse- 
quently unwilling  to  abandon  that  which  he  had  so 
successfully  acquired.  The  king  had  fallen  before 
him ;  nothing  remained  but  to  annihilate  the^arlia- 
ment.  This  to  Cromwell  was  no  difficult  undertak- 
ing. He  went  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  party  of  sol- 
diers to  the  place  where  they  were  assembled,  told 
them  that  'the  Lord  had  no  more  occasion  for 
them,'  turned  them  out  of  the  house,  and  carried 
the  keys  along  with  him. 

Had  Cromwell  assumed  the  title  of  king  perhaps 
all  his  abilities  might  not  have  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  fury  of  the  party  by  which  the  very  name 
of  king  was  abhorred ;  but  he  had  too  much  know- 
ledge of  humim  nature  not  to  perceive  that  words 
have  the  greatest  influence  in  the  conduct  of  men. 
He  knew  he  had  the  power  of  a  king,  and  he  was 
content  with  the  name  of  a  protector.  Under  this 
appellation  he  exercised  a  more  unlimited  authority 
than  had  ever  been  exerdsed  by  any  of  the  English 
monarchs.  During  the  whole  of  his  administration 
Cromwell  retained  that  vigour  and  decision  which 
had  characterized  him  throughout  the  Parliamentary 
wars.  He  formed  no  system  of  politics  by  which  he 
might  regulate  his  transactions  with  foreign  nations; 
but  the  promptitude  of  his  measures,  and  the  terror 
of  his  fleets  and  armies,  rendered  him  no  less  re- 
spected abroad  than  he  was  at  home.  After  a  short 
reign,  during  which  he  endured  all  the  miseries  of 
grandeur  and  the  anxieties  of  distrust,  he  died  in 
1658.  CromweU  had  so  firmly  established  his  au- 
thority that  his  son  Richard  was  called  to  assume 
the  authority  of  the  protector ;  but  Kichard's  temper 
was  totally  unlike  that  of  his  father.  He  preferred 
the  calm  of  private  life  to  the  turbulence  of  power 
and  the  cares  of  ambition.  The  Bepublican  party 
soon  perceived  that  Bichard  could  not,  Hke  his 
father,  render  himself  dreadful  to  them.  They  began, 
therefore,  to  resume  the  power  which  they  had  for- 
merly possessed ;  and  to  introduce  that  anarchy  by 
which  the  nation  had  formerly  been  convulsed.  In 
such  revolutions  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  laige  is 
seldom  consulted.  Harassed  by  commotions  which 
had  long  prevailed,  the  nation  hated  equally  the 
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tyranny  of  a  protector  and  the  anarchy  of  a  pretend- 
ed republic.  The  restoration  of  their  old  constitu- 
tion, and  of  their  former  race  of  monarchs,  was  the 
general  desire.  Taking  advantage  of  this  prevalent 
disposition,  Greneral  Monk,  who  had  commanded 
under  Cromwell,  and  who  was  now  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  formed  the  resolution  of  restoring 
Charles,  son  of  Charles  T.  Monk  was  compelled  to 
temporize,  lest  the  Bepublicans  should  suspect  his 
designs;  but  such  was  the  caution  with  which  he 
took  his  measures,  and  such  the  general  disposition 
of  the  nation,  that  in  1660  Charles  was  recalled  and 
placed  on  the  throne,  tmder  the  name  of  Charles  II. 
In  the  measures  of  a  crowd  there  is  seldom  modera- 
tion ;  and  such  on  this  occasion  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  loyalty  that  the  king  was  restored  to  the  throne 
without  any  restraint  upon  his  authority,  and  without 
any  attempt  to  define  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people. 

Charles  II.  seems  to  have  profited  little  by  his  fa- 
ther's misfortunes.  More  attached  to  the  pleasures 
of  life  than  anxious  faithfully  to  discharge  liie  duties 
of  his  office,  he  appears  to  have  considered  sover- 
eignty chiefly  as  an  acquisition  by  which  he  could, 
with  more  ease,  indulge  himself  in  licentiousness  and 
profligacy.  Had  the  House  of  Commons  been  suf- 
ficiently liberal  in  their  grants,  and  not  very  scrupu- 
lous in  demanding  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  grants  were  eicpended,  Charles  would,  perhaps, 
have  permitted  them  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  themselves. 
But  the  Commons  were  parsimonious.  The  king,  re- 
solved on  satisfying  every  passion,  scrupled  not  in 
order  to  obtain  money  to  adopt  the  most  illegal 
measures.  The  Parliament  began  once  more  to  ex- 
presa  that  jealousy  of  the  kingly  prerogatives  which 
had  formerly  involved  the  nation  in  so  much  confu- 
sion. The  king  continually  demanded  supplies;  the 
Parliament  answered  him  by  remonstrances  regard- 
ing his  conduct.  The  Duke  of  York,  brother  to  the 
king,  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown,  had  openly 
declared  himself  a  Koman  Catholic,  a  circumstance 
than  which  nothing  could  more  excite  the  national 
terror.  The  Commons  persisted  in  withholding  sup- 
plies; the  king  became  daily  more  needy,  more 
peevish,  and  less  scrupulous  in  his  conduct ;  and  at 
length,  perceiving  that  he  was  to  expect  from  his 
Parliament  only  reproaches,  he  dismissed  it,  resolv- 
ing never  to  assemble  another ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment managed  the  reins  of  government  in  a  manner 
altogether  arbitrary. 

The  English,  and  indeed  every  nation  of  Europe 
at  this  time,  seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  humble 
the  growing  power  of  France;  but  in  this  respect 
the  opinion  of  Charles  was  different  from  that  of  his 
people.  The  French  monarch  supplied  Charles  with 
money,  of  which  he  was  continually  in  want,  and 
thus  engaged  him  in  hostilitiea  with  Holland.  The 
naval  power  of  the  Dutch  was  at  that  time  truly 
formidable.  Only  the  English  could  pretend  to 
rival  them  at  sea.  Many  engagements  were  fought 
with  uncommon  obstinacy  and  consummate  sHU; 
and  though  the  Dutch,  seizing  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, sailed  up  the  Thames  and  insulted  their  enemy 
in  her  own  harbours,  the  naval  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  gradually  acquiring  an  irresistible  superi- 
ority, and  establishing  that  power  which  has  since 
become  altogether  unequalled. 

Charles  died  February  6,  1685,  and  as  he  left  no 
lawful  issue,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  James  II. 
During  the  life  of  Charles,  James  had  always  assert- 
ed the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience;  and  that  he 
might  the  more  evince  his  sincerity,  he  practised  in 
his  life  that  doctrine  of  which  he  inculcated  the  be- 


lief.   What  he  so  willingly  had  yielded  to  his  sover- 
eign he  hoped  his  subjects  would  have  no  aversion 
to  yield  to  himself ;  and  he  proceeded  to  act  with  all 
the  perverse  obstinacy  of  a  narrow  mind.    To  ren- 
der himself  still  more  odious  he  exerted  that  power 
which  he  pretended  to  be  unlimited  in  a  design, 
than  which  no  other  could  be  mora  generally  ab- 
horred: he  laboured  to  establish  in  his  dominions  the 
Catholic  faith.     His  design  was  opposed  with  a 
vigour  which  ought  to  have  convinced  him  that  it 
waa  impracticable;   but  opposition  served  only  to 
exasperate  his  measures  and  to  render  him  -more  ob- 
stinate.   Matters  soon  came  to  such  a  situation  that 
it  was  evident  that  the  monarch  intended  to  estab- 
lish Popery  at  the  risk  of  his  own  ruin.    In  this  ex- 
tremity the  nation  turned  their  eyes  to  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  celebrated  for  his  military  capacity 
and  Ma  political  virtues.     Though  this  prince  was 
nephew,  as  well  as  son-in-law  to  James,  he  eagerly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  enter  the  kingdom  for  tbe 
purposes  of  relieving  the  people  from  their  apprehen- 
sions of  Popery,  and  bringing  the  infatuated  monarch 
to  a  more  reasonable  mode  of  action.    No  sooner 
had  William  landed  than  James  was  deserted  by 
almost  all  his  remaining  adherents.    Foigetting  that 
bravery  which  he  had  exhibited  when  Duke  of  York, 
in  lus  engagements  with  the  Dutch,  he  resolved^ 
according  to  the  advice  of  some  who  pretended  to  be 
his  friends,  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  fled  to  France. 
The  throne  was  declared  vacant^   After  some  de- 
bates the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  wife,  the  Princec» 
Mary,  were  called  to  be  the  King  and  Queen  of  £ng- 
land.    The  people,  convinced  by  the  transactions  c»t 
their  preceding  monarchs  that  the  surest  way  of 
securing  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  to  define  the 
power  of  the  prince  and  the  privil^es  of  his  sub- 
jects, adopted  a  mode  of  conduct  which  ought  to  have 
been  followed  at  the  Bestoration.    They  framed  the 
Bill  of  Bights,  which  fixed  the  English  government 
in  that  state  of  freedom  and  moderation  which  has 
since  so  happily  characterized  it.     This  important 
revolution  was  effected  in  1688. 

Though  the  revolution  had  been  brought  abont 
with  much  appearance  of  unanimity,  and  though  it 
secured  to  the  nation  uv^stimable  privileges,  the 
government  of  William  was  not  in  general  agreeable, 
nor  had  James  lost  all  his  friends.  In  Ireland  par* 
ticularly,  as  it  aboimded  in  Catholics,  that  unfortunate 
monarch  had  many  adherents.  James  appeared  amon^ 
them  in  person,  and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  arm  v . 
but  William,  by  gaining  the  battle  of  the  BoWe, 
annihilated  James'  hope  of  restoration.  WHliam 
prosecuted  hostilities  with  France,  with  variona  socces^ 
till  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  made  an  impression  oat 
the  French  navy  which  it  could  never  aftcrwanL-A 
recover.  The  English  had  defined  the  privileges  c>« 
their  kings;  but  Uiey  found  that  war  could  not  lv-> 
conducted  without  more  money  than  they  wer*. 
willing  to  grant:  what  the  king  could  not  procure  a^ 
a  gift  he  borrowed;  and  at  uiis  time  the  fundin  :x 
system  began  to  be  considered  as  a  national  resoun^- 
— a  system  which  the  British  mimsters  have  bctrT.A 
careful  not  to  forget. 

After  a  reign  in  very  few  respects  remaricall  -. 
William,  in  1702,  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  princc^Fs 
of  Denmark,  and  the  next  Protestant  heir  to  Jant-   - 
II.    Anne's  administration  was  distinguished  by  t>  -« 
violent  animosities  of  the  existing  factions;  but    xn 
the  midst  of  these  an  important  measure  was  poase^  ?    _ 
the  imion  of  England  and  Scotland.    These  ooontr-i*.  -= 
had  since  the  time  of  James  I.  been  governed  b^    ^ 
single  sovereign;  but  they  had  separate  ParUameKtt  '^ 
and  indeed  might  still  justly  be  called  separate  &rft.^. 
independent  kingdoms.     It  had  often  been  pn>f.o-%^-.  -^ 
by  a  union,  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  isl^xr^.  ' 
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bat  every  propoeal  for  that  purpose  had  hitherto 
been  niuuccessfuL  This  measure,  of  so  much  im- 
portance tb  each  of  the  countries,  was  resumed  by 
Anne;  and  after  a  violent  opposition,  particularly  by 
the  Soots  themselves,  the  English  and  Scots  were,  in 
contradiction  to  the  decided  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  latter,  declared  to  be  one  people.  Thus,  in  1707, 
England  and  Scotland  ceased  to  be  distinct  Idngdoms; 
and  the  island  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  the  United  Elingdom  of  Great  Britain.  This 
union,  however  it  might  be  opposed  by  the  prejudices, 
and  even  by  the  immediate  interests  of  particular 
men  or  particular  ranks  of  men,  when  it  was  first 
effected,  has  certaroly  contributed  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  empire.  Britain  has  thus  attained  an 
importance  at  which  England  and  Scotland,  while 
separate  kingdoms,  could  never  have  arrived.  The 
Act  of  Union  consisted  of  twenty-five  articles,  among 
which  the  following  deserve  notice.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
should  remain  as  it  had  formerly  been  settled  for 
England.  That  Britain  should  have  only  one  Par- 
liament; and  that  all  rights  and  privileges  should  be 
common  to  both  nations,  except  where  otherwise 
expressly  agreed.  That  in  all  parts  of  Britain  the 
English  coins,  weights,  and  measures  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  standards.  That  the  laws  relating  to 
trade,  customs,  and  excise  should  be  the  same  in  bath 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  That  to  the  House  of  Peers 
the  Scots  should  send  sixteen  representatives;  and 
that  the  number  of  the  Scottish  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  forty-five.  That  all 
the  Scottish  peers  should  be  peers  of  Britain;  and 
that,  except  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  voting 
on  the  trial  of  a  peer,  they  should  have  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  peers.  That  the  Established  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  should  remain  unaltered,  and 
be  considered  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  union. 
A  generid  clause  reserved  to  the  united  Parliament 
the  power  to  alter  these  articles  for  the  benefit  of 
Scotland;  and  under  cover  of  this  clause  some  fimda- 
mental  changes  were  afterwards  made.  Though  the 
union  of  England  with  Scotland  tended  ultimately 
to  increase  the  power  and  importance  of  both,  yet  it 
was  not  immediately  followed  by  any  important 
result.  The  measures  of  the  nation,  both  in  foreign 
and  domestic  policy,  continued  in  a  great  degree 
unaltered. 

The  British  arms,  under  the  command  of  Marl- 
borough, had  succeeded  in  checking  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  a  party  at  home,  insti- 
gated partly  by  envy  at  the  renown  which  Marl- 
borough had  acquired,  partly  by  considerations  of  the 
inutility  of  all  continental  conquests,  and  of  the  im- 
mense taxes  which  the  acquisition  of  such  empty 
celebrity  brought  upon  the  nation,  and  irritated  too 
by  the  evident  coldness  of  the  continental  powers 
in  a  quarrel  which  was  properly  their  own,  loudly 
demanded  peace,  and  steadfastly  counteracted  all 
the  designs  of  Marlborough  and  Ms  friends.  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke  at  last  succeeded  in  supplanting 
him  in  the  favour  of  the  queen.  The  command  of 
the  army  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond;  and  after  many  negotiations  at 
Utrecht,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  the  belligerent 
powers  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1713.  By  this  treaty 
the  British  right  of  sovereignty  over  Hudson's  Bay, 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Minorca,  and  Gibraltar 
was  acknowledged.  The  peace  which  had  just  been 
concluded  was  extolled  by  the  Tories  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms;  whilst  by  the  Whigs  it  was  cen- 
sured in  terms  no  less  unqualified.  The  remaiader 
of  Anne's  reign  was  distracted  by  the  never-ending 
altercations  of  domestic  parties.  She  died  on  the  Ist 
of  August,  1714;  and  with  her  ended  the  line  of  the 


Stuarts,  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England  112, 
and  that  of  Scotland  343  years. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Anne  intended 
to  have  used  her  influence  in  altering  the  line  of  suc- 
cession; but  either  she  had  formed  no  such  design,  or 
she  had  not  abilities  to  carry  it  into  effect.  At  her 
death  Greorge  I.,  elector  of  Hanover,  maternally 
descended  from  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I., 
according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Britain.  The  Whigs  under  this  prince 
regained  that  superiority  in  the  national  councils  of 
which  they  had  long  been  deprived.  George  was 
greatly  attached  to  his  paternal  continental  dominions, 
and  in  the  struggle  of  the  two  factions  was  often 
accused  by  the  Tories  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of 
Britain  to  those  of  Hanover.  The  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  some  other  extreme  mea- 
sures, increased  the  irritation  6f  the  weaker  party, 
and  in  1715  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  erected  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
proclaimed  the  Chevalier  St.  Greorge,  the  heir  of  the 
family  of  Stuart,  king.  A  few  persons  in  the  N.  of 
England,  under  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  joined  in 
the  same  design,  and  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at 
Morpeth  and  Alnwick;  but  the  attempt  was  feebly 
conducted,  and  tended  only  to  the  nun  of  those  who 
had  engaged  themselves  in  so  hopeless  an  under- 
taking. The  Duke  of  Argyle  in  the  N.,  and  Greneral 
Willes  in  the  s.,  dispersed  the  forces  of  the  rebels; 
and  the  Chevalier,  accompanied  by  Mar,  Drummond, 
and  a  few  other  persons  of  distinction,  made  their 
escape  to  the  Continent. 

In  1718  an  alliance,  Imown  by  the  name  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  was  formed  between  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland;  and  of  this  alliance 
a  rupture  with  Spain  was  the  immediate  consequence. 
In  1718  Sir  George  Byng  engaged  and  captured  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards 
endeavoured  to  retaliate  by  despatching  a  powerful 
armament  to  support  the  claims  of  the  Pretender  in 
Britain.  But  the  fleet  was  entirely  dispersed  by  a 
storm  off  Cape  Finisterre;  and  the  Earls  Marischal 
and  Seaforth,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who 
had  been  landed  in  Scotland,  with  difficulty  made 
their  escape  again  to  the  Continent.  In  1720  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  deprived  of  its  right  of  final 
jurisdiction,  and  thus  rendered  dependent  on  that  of 
Britain.  In  the  same  year  the  South  Sea  Company 
obtained  an  act  to  increase  their  capital  by  redeem- 
ing the  public  debts.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation 
now  became  stock-jobbei'S,  and  South  Sea  stock  rose 
to  £1000  per  cent.  This  extraordinary  rise  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  sudden  depression;  the  shares 
feU  to  150  per  cent.,  and  many  families  were  ruined 
by  their  connection  with  the  scheme.  The  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  1722,  had  its  attention  engrossed 
by  new  reports  of  real  or  pretended  plots  in  favour 
of  the  Pretender.  Layer,  a  young  templar,  was 
convicted  and  executed,  and  Attcrbury,  bishop  of 
Bochester,  banished  on  the  charge  of  being  connected 
witiii  this  conspiracy.  Hosier's  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
gaUeons  was  one  of  the  last  events  of  Greorge's  reign. 
He  died  at  Osnabrtick  on  the  11th  of  June,  1727,  in 
the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

George  II.  inherited  his  father's  partiality  for  his 
continental  dominions  as  well  as  his  crown.  He 
continued  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  minister 
to  his  father,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  The 
British  monarchs  had  now  learned  to  act  on  princi- 
ples of  policy  different  from  those  of  their  predecessors. 
They  were  now  convinced  that  to  oppose  openly  the 
vnH  of  Parliament  was  to  plimge  themselves  into 
inevitable  destruction.  Instead,  therefore,  of  oppos- 
ing the  House  of  Commons,  they  now  endeavoured 
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by  every  means  to  procure  in  that  assembly  a  ma- 
jority favourable  to  their  designs.  Walpole  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  minister  who  resorted  to  the 
employment  of  undue  influence  in  elections.  But 
whatever  were  the  means  which  he  used,  he  success- 
fully engaged  the  nation  in  all  the  schemes  of  their 
sovereign.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  by  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  British  ininiBter 
would  sacrifice  abnost  every  interest  to  his  attach- 
ment to  peace;  and  under  this  impression  of  his 
character  the  arms  of  Britain,  formerly  so  much 
dreaded,  were  now  treated  with  something  that 
approached  to  contempt.  Walpole,  like  every  man 
in  power,  had  many  enemies;  and  this  part  of  his 
conduct  was  eagerly  seized  to  degrade  the  minister 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  The  failure  of  an 
attempt  on  Carthagena,  together  with  other  unfor- 
tunate naval  operations,  completed  Walpole's  dis- 
grace. And  in  the  meantime  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
having  differed  with  his  father,  and  consequently  with 
tiie  minister,  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
The  minority,  animated  by  so  illustrious  a  leader, 
acquired  new  boldness;  the  election  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment approached,  and  the  influence  of  the  prince 
filled  it  with  Walpole's  enemies.  Unable  longer  to 
maintain  his  groimd,  the  minister  resigned;  and  as 
a  reward  of  his  services  was  created  Earl  of  Orf ord. 
But  the  succeeding  administration  following  the  steps 
of  its  predecessor,  became  equally  unpopular. 

The  German  Empire  at  this  time  was  involved  in 
many  troubles.  By  a  treaty  between  several  of  the 
continental  powers  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  the  succession  to  the  whole  of  Charles' 
dominions  had  been  insured  to  his  daughter;  but  the 
treaties  of  princes  are  binding  only  while  they  are 
supported  by  the  force  which  made  them.  The  em- 
peror was  no  sooner  dead  than  different  parts  of  his 
dominions  were  seized  by  the  surrounding  potentates, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  German  territory  was  a 
scene  of  warlike  tumult.  In  these  commotions  there 
was  nothing  materially  to  interest  Britain;  but  Han- 
over was  threatened,  and  the  British  monarch  was 
anxious  to  rescue  from  the  danger  of  invasion  his  pa- 
tsmal  dominions.  A  numerous  army  was  therefore 
equipped  for  an  expedition  to  the  Continent;  and 
George,  among  whose  faults  cowardice  could  not  be 
numbered,  having  put  himself  at  its  head,  encoun- 
tered the  French  at  Dettingen,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  France  now  threatened  Britain  with  a 
new  invasion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender;  but  Sir  John 
Norris,  with  a  superior  fleet,  kept  their  armament  in 
check.  The  battle  of  Fontenoy  decided  the  French 
preponderance  on  the  Continent;  but  Admirals  Row- 
ley and  Warren  supported  the  honours  of  the  British 
flag  at  sea. 

A  fresh  attempt  was  now  made  to  restore  the 
Stuart  family  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  Charles 
Edward,  son  of  the  Pretender,  having  been  fur- 
nished by  France  with  a  small  supply  of  money 
and  anns,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lochaber,  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  in  1745,  accompanied  by  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  other  adventurers.  Marching 
southwards  with  1500  Highlanders,  he  caused  his 
father,  then  resident  in  Rome,  to  be  proclaimed  king 
at  Perth.  Hia  force  increasing  as  he  advanced,  he 
entered  Edinburgh  without  opposition;  and  having 
defeated  Sir  John  Cope,  near  Prestonpans,  marched 
into  England,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Kilmar- 
nock, Lords  Elcho,  Balmerino,  Ogilvy,  and  Pitsligo, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Lovat.  Having  taken  the 
town  and  castle  of  CarUsle,  he  advanced  through  Lan- 
caster, Preston,  and  Manchester,  to  Derby,  within  100 
miles  of  London;  but  finding  himself  disappointed 
of  expected  succours  from  France,  and  the  English 


Tories,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  keeping  aloo^  he 
commenced  his  retreat  into  Scotland,  closely  pursued 
by  the  king's  troops,  whom  he  again  defeated  at  Fal- 
kirk. With  this  victory  his  good  fortune  terminated. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  having  arrived  from  the 
Continent — ^where  he  had  gained  considerable  mili- 
tary experience— put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  farces 
which  were  destined  to  check  the  rebels;  and  the 
armies  having  met  at  Culloden,  near  Inverness, 
Charles  was  completely  defeated.  The  fugitive  prince, 
after  lurking  for  six  months  amidst  the  wilds  of  In- 
vemess-shire,  and  trusting  lus  life  to  the  fidelity  of 
numerous  individuals,  at  length,  with  much  difficidfy, 
escaped  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel  in  a  vessel  which, 
lus  friends  had  hired  for  the  purpose.  The  abolition 
of  the  heritable  jurisdictions  in  1748  laid  a  solid 
foimdation  for  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
the  Highlands. 

The  war  on  the  Continent,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
tinued with  undiminished  fiiry.  The  success  was 
various;  but  the  British  and  tiieir  allies — of  whcun 
some  were  unwillingly  engaged  in  the  contest — 
were  generally  unfortunate.  The  success  of  tbe 
British  at  sea,  however,  compensated  for  their  disaw- 
ters  on  land;  for  though  Boscawen,  in  the  £ast 
Indies,  failed  in  performing  what  was  expected  of 
him,  yet  Hawke,  Anson,  and  several  other  naval 
officers,  reduced  the  French  navy  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
treme insignificance.  Both  parties,  however,  bad 
reason  to  desire  peace.  A  negotiation  to  this  eflTect 
was  opened,  and  in  1748  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  basis  of  which  was  a  general 
restitution  of  conquests.  Pelham,  who  continued  to 
be  the  chief  person  in  administration,  and  who  en- 
joyed an  uncommon  share  of  popularity,  showed  him- 
self worthy  of  the  national  support,  by  adoptin^^  and 
encouraging  every  scheme  which  could  forward  the 
national  prosperity.  Under  his  administration  trade 
acquired  a  vigour  which  it  had  never  formerly  at- 
tained; and  notwithstanding  the  enormous  expense 
which  had  been  incurred  in  the  war  just  terminated^ 
and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  the  national  debt, 
the  credit  of  government  had  not  been  injured.  On 
the  contrary,  Pelham  succeeded  in  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt  from  4  per  cent.,  first  to  3A, 
and  afterwaixb  to  3  per  cent.  The  oolonization  of 
Nova  Scotia^  and  the  alteration  of  the  style  accord- 
ing to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  by  merging  the  elev-en 
days  between  the  3d  and  14th  of  Sc^ptember,  1752, 
were  among  the  most  remarkable  events  whidi  took 
place  during  the  short  interval  of  peace.  At  the 
same  time  the  1st  of  January  was  fixed  as  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  25th  of  l^larch, 
which,  being  the  first  day  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
was  up  to  this  time  considered  by  many  aa  Xew- 
Year's  Day. 

To  diminish  the  trade  of  Britain  now  becaan« 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  her  continental  adversarieo^ 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  renew  the  war  ^tH 
a  greater  probability  of  entire  success.     But   tlsa 
great  object  of  the  fVench  was  to  straiten  the  bonxa- 
daries  of  the  British  colonies,  and,  if  possible,  eith«r 
to  wrest  them  from  the  mother  country,  or  to  invoH-e 
them  in  unavoidable  ruin.    With  a  view  to  the  ex.<^ 
cution  of  this  purpose,  the  French  used  every  art  t4> 
ingratiate  themselves  with  those  Indian  tribes  \m^ 
which  the  British  settlements  in  America  were  siu*- 
rounded.    Animosities  which  in  some  casea  wen 
already  excited,  and  for  which  there  existed  plaosilxl«^ 
reasons,  were  inflamed  into  implacable  resentmc^w^ 
To  give  the  greater  efficacy  to  their  design*  ^S»«> 
French  built  forts  upon  different  parts  of  the  inlms^^i 
frontiers,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  render 
situation  of  new  settlers  extremely  perikyoa. 
army  of  experienced  troops  was  also  collected. 
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was  about  to  be  embarked  for  Americay  where,  aa 
they  had  little  to  defend,  they  must  undoubtedly 
have  intended  to  become  aggressors.  But  the  British 
ministry  had  for  some  time  foreseen  that  war  would 
be  unavoidable,  and  the  proposed  embarkation  of 
troops  seemed  to  be  an  evident  signal  for  commencing 
hostilities.  Without  waiting  therefore  till  the  French 
declared  war,  Boscawen  was  despatched  with  a  fleet 
to  the  American  coast,  where  he  took  two  French 
men-of-war,  and  chased  the  rest  of  the  fleet  up  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  same  time  orders  were 
issued  for  seizing  the  vessels  of  France  wherever 
found;  and  before  the  end  of  1755,  about  500  of 
them,  together  with  about  8000  sailors,  were  in  the 
possession  of  Britain;  and  before  the  conclusion  of 
1757,  30,000  French  seamen  were  made  prisoners. 
In  1755  General  Braddock  was  sent  to  attack  the 
French  forts  upon  the  inland  frontiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements;  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  sur- 
prised by  an  ambuscade  near  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Gene- 
ral Johnson  attacked  the  French  near  Crown  Point, 
on  the  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  more  successful  than 
the  unfortunate  Braddock.  In  1758,  after  various 
iaferior  transactions,  the  British  made  themselves 
masters  of  Frontenac  and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  as  weU 
aa  of  Louisburg,  and  of  the  chief  French  settlements 
in  North  America.  Near  Ticonderoga,  indeed,  the 
British  were  again  defeated;  but  the  attack  made  by 
Wolfe  on  Quebec  in  1759  was  completely  successful. 
Wolfe  purchased  his  victory  and  his  reputation  with 
his  life;  but  Monkton  and  Townshend,  who  succeeded 
him,  ably  supplied  his  place;  and  Amherst  soon  over- 
ran the  whole  of  Canada,  and  almost  annihilated  the  * 
colonial  empire  of  the  French.  The  latter  had  not 
confined  their  undermining  acts  of  policy  to  America. 
In  the  East  Indies  also  they  had  carefully  ingratiated 
themselves  with  the  native  powers,  and  incited  them 
to  engage  in  hostilities  with  the  British.  Their  suc- 
cess in  this  imdertaking,  however,  was,  if  possible, 
less  than  in  America^  The  British  arms  under  CUve 
were  so  completely  successful  in  every  quarter,  that 
the  power  and  influence  of  Britain  in  the  East  were 
more  than  ever  extended,  and  the  foundation  laid  of 
our  magnificent  empire  in  that  quarter.  The  French 
were  dn  ven  from  their  few  India  possessions,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  re-establish  their  importance  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  But  the  exertions  of  the  Bri- 
tish were  not  equally  successful  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Byng,  with  a  fleet  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  French, 
having  been  encountered  and  defeated  by  La  Galis- 
soni^re,  was  tried  for  cowardice,  and  shot  on  board 
the  fleet  at  Portsmouth;  and  General  Blackney,  in 
consequence  of  Byng's  failure,  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don AUnorca.  About  this  tune  Mr.  Pitt  was  introduced 
into  the  administration.  This  minister  adopted  a  new 
system  of  operations  against  France  by  fitting  out  an 
expedition  to  carry  the  armies  of  Britain  into  her 
enemy's  country.  It  sailed  under  Mordaunt,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1757,  but  returned  without  effect- 
ing anything;  and  the  French,  having  attacked  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover,  compelled  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  sign  a  disgraceful  capitulation.  In  the 
following  year  his  Britannic  majesty  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  with  Prussia^  and  the  Hano- 
verian forces  under  the  Prussian  general  drove  the 
enemy  from  tiieir  dominions.  France  now  projected 
another  invasion  of  her  great  rival's  country;  but  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  1759,  when  the  invasion  was 
to  be  attempted,  the  Toulon  fleet  was  defeated  by 
Boscawen,  and  the  Brest  fleet  by  Hawke.  In  1760 
Geoi^  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Greorge  III., 
his  grandson. 

When  George  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  was 
extremely  wilUng  to  procure  peace  to  his  dominions; 
but  it  was  judged  prudent  to  continue  hostilities  until 


terms  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  country 
could  be  procured.  The  French  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  accede  to  such  conditions  as  the  British 
thought  due  to  their  success  in  several  parts  of  the 
world;  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  for- 
midable impression  on  Britain,  a  compact  had  been 
formed  among  the  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  to 
unite  in  carrying  on  the  war.  This  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  declare  war  against  Spain,  hitherto  pretend- 
ing to  be  neutral,  but  on  every  occasion  almost  openly 
espousing  the  cause  of  France.  When  Spain  took  part 
in  the  war,  an  invasion  of  Portugal  from  that  country 
was  immediately  attempted;  but,  by  the  assistance  of 
a  party  of  British  troops,  the  Spanish  aims  were  soon 
repelled.  Hostilities,  in  the  meantime,  were  carried 
on  in  Germany  with  undiminished  fury,  and  generally 
to  the  advantage  of  France;  but  the  unsucc^sful  ex- 
ertions of  the  British  upon  the  Continent  were  more 
than  compensated  by  their  acquisitions  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  They  had  already  taken  from  the 
French  all  their  possessions  on  the  American  conti- 
nent; and  their  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  now 
experienced  the  same  fate.  The  French  islands  of 
Martinique,  Grenada^  the  Grenadillas,  and  St.yincent 
were  taken  possession  of;  and  Havana^  the  most  im- 
portant West  Indian  fortress  belonging  to  the  Span- 
iards, was  wrested  from  them.  The  conquest  of  Pon- 
dicherry  completed  the  degradation  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  East ;  and  the  reduction  of  Manilla  placed 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  a  perilous  state.  These 
acquisitions  were  important,  and  the  enemies  of  Bri- 
tain, compelled  by  her  numerous  conquests,  now  ac- 
ceded to  terms  suffidentiy  advantageous  to  the  British. 
The  French  relinquished  all  their  possesions  on  the 
continent  of  North  America ;  and  the  whole  of  that 
continent,  to  the  s.  of  the  Mississippi,  was  yielded  to 
Britain.  The  islands  of  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
Mariegalante,  and  Deseada  (Desirade)  were  yielded 
to  the  French ;  the  island  of  Cuba,  to  Spain ;  the 
other  conquered  islands  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  power  of  the  British  ;  the  possession  of  Senegal, 
in  Africa,  was  secured  to  Britain ;  and  Groree  was 
yielded  to  France.  The  East  India  Company 
restored  to  the  French  all  their  possessions  in  Asia, 
on  condition  that  they  should  maintain  neither  forts 
nor  troops  in  Bengal ;  and  Manilla  was  resigned  to 
the  Spaniards,  who  in  return  allowed  the  British  to 
cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  In  Europe 
everything  was  restored  to  that  state  in  which  it  had 
been  before  the  war.  This  peace  was  concluded  in 
Paris  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  not  such  as  the 
country  had  expected.  Pitt,  who  had  retired  from 
office  some  time  before,  characterized  it  as  '  obscuring 
all  the  glories  of  the  war,  surrendering  the  dearest 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  sacrificing  public  faith, 
by  an  abandonment  of  its  allies.'  Lord  Bute,  *the 
new  favourite,'  as  he  was  called,  felt  himself  tmable 
to  keep  his  ground  as  premier  against  the  opposition, 
now  composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  country,  and,  making  a  merit  of  necessity, 
gave  in  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gren- 
ville.  A  general  coalition  of  parties  was  soon  after 
attempted,  but  without  success,  and  party  spirit 
raged  with  more  keenness  than  ever.  Among  the 
political  publications  of  the  day,  the  North  Briton, 
edited  by  John  Wilkes,  member  of  Parliament  for 
Aylesbury,  was  distinguished  by  its  boldness  and 
virulence.  A  prosecution  was  oonmienoed  against 
its  author,  but  the  proceedings  instituted  against 
him  only  tended  to  establish  hun  more  and  more  as 
the  idol  of  the  people.  The  new  minister,  however, 
got  Parliament,  after  a  hot  debate,  to  declare  the 
forty-fifth  number  of  the  North  Briton  *  a  false,  scan- 
dalouSy  and  seditious  libel;'   and  after  this  petty 
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triumph,  plunged  himself  into  new  and  still  more 
threatening  difficulties.  During  the  war,  which  had 
been  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  in  America,  upwards  of  £72,000,000  had 
been  added  to  the  national  debt.  When  the  ardour 
of  conquest  had  abated,  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  a  debt  so  enormous  excited  many  complaints.  It 
appeared  to  the  people  of  Britain  to  be  extremely 
just,  that  the  Americans,  on  whose  account  great 
part  of  the  debt  had  been  incurred,  should  assist 
in  the  payment  of  the  interest.  The  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  deny  tlie  justice  of  subjecting 
the  colonies  to  taxes,  but  insisted  that  if  the  British 
Parliament  claimed  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonists, 
these  colonists  had  a  right  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament,  in  order  that,  like  other  Britbh  subjects, 
they  might  be  taxed  only  in  consequence  of  their 
own  consent.  Grenville,  however,  was  tenacious  of 
his  purpose,  and  introduced  a  bill  for  imposing 
certain  stamp-duties  on  the  American  colonies  and 
plantations.  General  Conway  and  Colonel  Barr^  in 
vain  opposed  the  measure,  and  protested  against  the 
right  thus  assumed  by  the  legislature ;  the  minister 
carried  his  point,  and  the  memorable  decree  went 
forth,  which  proved  such  a  monument  of  British 
folly.  GrenvUle's  party,  however,  was  shortly  after 
this  supplanted  by  the  Rockingham  administration, 
which  e£Fected  an  important  concession  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies ;  but  its  measures  gave  offence  to  a  high 
peiBonage;  and  Pitt,  now  advanced  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  directed  to 
foim  a  new  ministry.  The  new  administration 
renewed  the  foolish  plan  of  taxing  the  colonies ; 
and,  on  Iiord  North's  introduction  into  it.  Lord 
Chatham  again  retired  from  office.  Nothing  could 
be  more  impolitic  and  imfortunate  than  North's 
administration  for  twelve  successive  years.  The  act 
of  1767,  imposing  certain  port-duties,  was  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  an  American  board  of 
commissioners ;  and  all  the  representations  and  com- 
plaints, as  well  as  the  demonstrations  of  excited 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  were  utterly 
lost  on  the  infatuated  ministry.  In  1775  Lord  Chat- 
ham's bill  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-one  to  thirty-two 
voices  ;  and  next  day  Lord  North  moved  an  address 
to  the  king,  declaring  America  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
The  humiliating  result  of  the  struggle  which  now 
ensued  betwixt  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies 
was  such  as  the  wise  foresaw.  Meantime  London, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1780,  exhibited  a  frightful 
scene  of  confusion  and  riot,  in  consequence  of  the 
popular  a^tation  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  fomented  by  the  insane  conduct 
of  Lord  George  Grordoa.  A  heavy  misfortune  was 
also  experienced  this  yesur,  in  the  capture,  by  the 
Spaniards,  of  the  East  and  West  India  fleets  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  famous  confederacy  established 
by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  imder  the  name  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  aimed  a  severe  blow  at  our 
continental  connections  at  this  juncture ;  and  the 
appearance  of  Hyder  All  in  the  East  threatened  the 
safety  of  our  possessions  in  India.  The  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  the  taking  of  St.  Eustatia,  the 
action  betwixt  the  Ihitch  and  British  fleets  on  the 
Dogger-bank,  and  the  capture  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Ereiich  Indian  fleet,  form  the  principal  events  in 
the  concluding  years  of  North's  administration,  who 
was  driven  from  the  helm  in  1782. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  and  Charles 
Fox,  as  secretaries  of  state,  had  conducted  the  new 
administration  for  a  short  period,  when  the  death 
of  the  former  nobleman  led  to  new  ministerial 
arrangements,  and  Pitt,  the  younger  son  of  Lord 


Chatham,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  tiie  ex- 
chequer. On  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  the  long- 
protracted  struggle  betwixt  Britain  and  her  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  signing 
of  provisional  articles  of  peace  at  Paris.  But  min- 
isterial propositions  having  been  rejected  in  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  after  the  recess,  a  resignation 
followed,  and  the  celebrated  coalition  miniatiy,  vrith 
the  Duke  of  Portland  as  first  lord  of  the  treasnry, 
and  Lord  North  and  Fox  as  secretaries  of  state,  was 
organized.  This  ministry  enjoyed  a  mere  ephemeral 
existence.  On  the  rejection  of  the  India  Bill,  the 
two  secretaries  were  required  to  deliver  up  their 
seals  of  office,  and  a  new  ministry  was  appointed  on 
the  succeeding  day,  at  the  head  of  which  Pitt,  then 
only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  placed  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  affairs  of  Ireland  and  India,  and  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings,  were  among  the  first 
subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  VUX'a 
ministry.  A  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  a 
similar  treaty  with  Prussia,  were  signed  in  17SS. 
The  discussion  on  the  Regency  BiU  engrosed  the 
attention  of  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session. 

The  situation  of  France  in  the  following  year  pre- 
sented an  object  of  engrossing  and  overwhelimng 
interest  to  aU  Europe;  nor  was  Britain  the  least 
interested  spectator  of  that  extraordinary  moral  and 
political  revolution  which  now  convulsed  her  heredi- 
tary foe.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Frendi  Phevoln- 
tion,  Paine's  celebrated  Rights  of  Man,  and  Mackin- 
'  tosh's  Yindiciae  Gallicse,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
direct  and  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  conflicting  parties 
in  this  country,  whose  violence  m  several  instaaoes 
carried  them  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
On  the  execution  of  Louis,  an  order  was  issued  for 
the  departure  of  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  London  within  eight  days ;  and  war  was  declared 
by  the  National  Convention  of  France  againit 
Britain  and  Holland,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1793. 
The  British  ambassador  had  indeed  been  recalled 
from  Paris  during  the  insurrections  which  occurred  in 
that  city  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year ;  hot 
the  declaration  of  war  proceeded  in  the  first  instance 
from  Paris.  A  speedy  termination  of  the  struggle, 
in  favour  of  the  allied  powers,  was  certainly  antid- 
pated  by  Pitt  before  he  lent  himself  to  the  coalition 
against  France ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
national  resources  of  France  had  b^n  greatly  under- 
rated. These,  joined  to  the  national  enthusiasm, 
and  in  the  hands  of  able  and  vigorous-minded  men, 
were  such  as  enabled  France,  single-handed,  to  con- 
tend successfully  against  all  Europe.  The  career  of 
her  armies,  under  such  men  as  Bonapartei  Moreao, 
Kleber,  and  Hoche,  was  everywhere  triumphant; 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
in  1797,  Britain  stood  alone  in  the  conflict  But  the 
war  now  becoming  strictly  maritime,  her  attitude, 
not  less  strikingly  than  that  of  France  in  1714, 
exhibited  the  advantage  possessed  by  a  nation  when 
combining  its  resources  on  its  proper  element  In 
this  first  great  contest  France  and  Britain  weiv 
placed  successively  in  opposition  to  a  confederacy  i<f 
the  other  European  powers,  and  successfully  resiited 
the  fearful  odds  brought  against  them ;  each  natioo 
also  added  lax^ely  to  its  territorial  possessions  ;  and 
each,  though  exhausted,  continued  capable  of  pro- 
longing the  contest.  But  the  policy  of  peace  was 
apparent ;  there  remained  no  definite  object  of  war- 
fare; and  accordingly  a  treaty  of  peace  waa  signed  at 
Amiens  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  aiter  the 
retirement  of  Pitt  from  office. 

This  peace,  however,  waa  of  short  duration.    Bona- 
parte excited  the  jealousy  of  t^e  British  by  new 
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pretensions,  and  war  was  declared  against  France, 
May  18,  1808.  Into  the  details  of  this  long  and 
disastrous  war  we  shall  not  here  enter.  The  prin- 
cipal engagements  are  dulj  recorded  nnder  their 
respective  heads.  All  that  we  propose  in  this  place 
is  a  very  brief  historical  smnmazy  of  eyents. 

The  French  took  Hanover,  extended  to  the 
greatest  degree  their  exclusive  system  against 
Britain,  formed  an  alliance  with  Holland,  the  Italian 
llepublic,  and  afterwards  with  Spain,  and  threatened 
England  with  an  invasion.  Pitt,  who  had  again 
joined  the  ministry,  dissipated  the  fear  of  the  last 
by  exciting  a  new  war  on  the  Continent  (1805), 
which,  however,  only  conducted  Napoleon  to  new 
conquests  and  acquisitions ;  but  the  British  possessed 
the  command  of  the  sea^  and  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
(Oct.  21,  1805),  in  which  Nelson  fcU,  crowned  the 
fame  of  their  arms.  Pitt  died  Jan.  23,  1806.  The 
new  ministry  (Grenville,  Addington,  Fox)  were  in- 
clined  to  peace;  but  after  the  acquisitions  which 
Napoleon  had  made  in  the  war  against  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  after  his  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan, 
they  could  not  be  reconciled  to  him  without  acknow- 
ledging his  supremacy  on  the  Continent.  AH  the 
endeavours  of  Britain,  therefore,  were  directed  to 
maintaining  and  extending  her  power  upon  the  sea. 
The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  seizure 
of  the  Danish  fleet  (September,  1807),  increased  the 
enemies  of  £ngland.  Even  Bussia  renounced  her 
alliance.  But  the  offers  of  peace  made  at  Erfurt,  by 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  France,  were  rejected 
by  the  British  government,  because  it  would  not  ac- 
knowledge Joseph  Bonaparte  king  of  Spain.  Al- 
ready had  a  British  army,  sent  to  Portugal,  com- 
pelled the  French  general  Junot,  and  the  Russian 
fle^t  lying  in  the  Tagus,  to  capitulate  (Aug.  30  and 
Sept.  3, 1808).  The  Spaniards  who  had  risen  against 
France  were  supplied  with  money,  military  stores, 
and  troops ;  Cayenne,  the  island  of  Martinique,  and 
tlie  Ionian  Isliuids  as  far  as  Corfu  and  St.  Maura, 
were  conquered ;  and  an  expedition  (the  Walchei^n) 
against  Zealand  and  Flanders  was  undertaken,  but 
failed  (1809) ;  in  the  next  year,  however,  the  islands 
of  Guadeloupe,  St.  Martin,  St.  Eustatia^  Amboyna^ 
Bourbon,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  were  taken  by  the 
British.  Soon  after,  the  mental  disorder  of  the  king 
made  a  regency  necessary,  which  the  Parliament  con- 
ferred upon  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  British  government,  being  determined  not  to 
make  peace  with  France  till  she  retired  within  her 
former  limits,  and  received  again  her  ancient  family 
of  princes,  opened  the  campaign  of  1812  with  new 
hopes.  Britain  was  soon  the  soul  of  the  coalition 
which  was  formed  on  the  Continent;  the  influence  of 
her  wealth  was  felt  everywhere.  She  pressed  with 
overpowering  weight  on  the  sinking  power  of  France 
in  Spain.  A  new  war  with  the  United  States  of 
North  America  (concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Ghent, 
Dec.  24, 1814)  did  not  prevent  her  from  applying  her 
strength  to  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  The  result 
corresponded  to  her  great  exertions.  The  allies 
entered  Paris.  Wellington,  after  he  had  delivered 
Spain  from  the  French  at  the  head  of  the  united 
British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  force,  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  advanced  upon  Bordeaux  and  Tou- 
louse. The  resto]*ation  of  the  Bourbons  followed  the 
expulsion  of  Napoleon,  and  the  French  received  a 
constitution  based  upon  liberal  principles.  Britain 
gave  back,  without  hesitation,  idl  her  French  con- 
quests, with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  St.  Lucie,  and 
the  Isle  of  France.  At  the  same  time  she  retained, 
of  her  Dutch  conquests,  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 
I>emerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice ;  of  her  Danish, 
Heligoland ;  and  of  her  Italian,  Malta;  and  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  Ionian  Isles.     Her  acquisi- 


tions, in  respect  to  territorial  possessions  and  political 
importance,  were  therefore  very  great;  especially 
as,  at  the  same  time,  her  East  Indian  dominions 
were  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  King  of  Candy;  so  that  the  whole 
of  Ceylon  became  subject  to  the  British  crown. 
Hanover  likewise  received  considerable  additions, 
and  the  name  of  a  kingdom.  The  return  of  Napoleon 
afforded  the  British  arms  an  opportimity  of  gaining 
new  fame  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  consequence 
of  which  Napoleon  gave  himself  up  to  the  British 
(July  13,  1815). 

1815.  The  political  attitude  of  Britain  had  been 
for  twenty-three  years  warlike.  All  the  wars  of  the 
European  continent,  against  the  revolution  and 
against  the  empire,  were  b^un  by  Britain,  and 
supported  by  British  gold.  At  last  the  object  was 
attained:  not  only  was  the  ancient  family  restored 
to  the  throne,  but  France  was  reduced  to  its  original 
limits,  its  naval  force  destroyed,  and  its  commerce 
almost  annihilated.  But  victory  brought  bitter  fruits 
even  to  Britain,  which,  after  several  years  of  peace, 
came  to  maturity.  A  debt,  of  which  the  capital 
amounted  to  more  than  forty  years'  revenue  of  the 
kingdom,  and  internal  disturbances  which  threatened 
the  greatest  danger,  demanded  from  the  ministry  the 
most  cautious  and  judicious  measures.  The  absurd 
opinion,  that  war  opens  such  souroes  of  prosperity  to 
a  country  as  compensate  for  the  resources  which  it 
consumes,  had  been  contradicted  by  experience. 
Frugality  and  forbearance  from  all  superfluous  ex- 
pense, particularly  from  war,  have  therefore  been, 
since  1815,  the  first  law  of  the  government,  by  which 
the  policy  of  Britain  haq  become  as  peaceful  as  it  had 
formerly  been  warlike.  Notwithstanding  the  British 
government  has  formally  opposed  the  principle,  main- 
tained by  many  of  the  other  European  powers,  that 
the  European  association  of  states  has  a  right  to  put 
down  by  force  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  an  existing  government  to  overturn  it,  namely,  the 
right  of  armed  tjUerfereneef  as  it  is  called,  yet  they 
have  carefully  avoided  going  farther  than  a  mere 
verbal  explanation  of  their  views.  On  the  entrance 
of  Canning  into  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
after  the  suicide  of  Londonderxy,  the  British  with- 
drew from  the  continental  system  of  politics. 

After  the  termination  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon, 
notwithstanding  the  economy  of  the  government, 
particularly  shown  in  the  reduction  of  the  army,  so 
great  a  burden  was  left  upon  the  nation,  and  the 
bad  harvests  of  1816  and  1817  had  made  the  neces- 
sities of  the  manufacturers  so  urgent,  that  this  class 
of  the  nation  was  reduced  to  despair.  In  June,  1819, 
disturbances  began  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Meetings  were  held,  in  which  annual  parliaments 
and  a  radical  reform  in  the  election  of  members 
were  the  great  topics  of  declamation.  The  well- 
known  Hunt  was  conspicuous  on  these  occasions. 
The  assemblies  went  so  far  as  to  choose  delegates  for 
a  new  Parliament ;  and  no  one  knew  what  a  mob  of 
many  thousands  might  undertake  next.  Serious 
measures  were  therefore  adopted.  Such  a  mob  at 
Manchester  (Aug.  16,  1819)  was  dispersed  by  the 
authorities  of  that  place,  by  means  of  a  military  force. 
On  this  occasion  many  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  authorities  were  reproached,  not  only 
with  having  used  force  without  necessity,  but  also 
as  having  violated  the  forms  of  law.  JucUcial  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted  against  them,  which  ended 
with  their  acquittal.  These  violent  excitements  con- 
tinued to  assume  every  day  a  more  dangerous  char- 
acter, and  the  ministry  were  compelled  to  propose  to 
ParUisunent,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  extraordinary 
measures,  which,  a  month  before,  had  been  deter- 
mined upon  in  Germany  for  five  years.    These  were 
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adopted  by  the  Parliament,  to  be  continued  for  five 
years  likewise,  and  consisted  of  five  articles:  1,  a 
prohibition  of  private  military  exercises;  2,  of  the 
possession  of  weapons ;  3,  of  the  liberty  of  holding 
meetings  of  the  people  without  the  permission  of  the 
local  authorities;  4,  the  application  of  the  severe 
stamp  system  to  pamphlets  under  two  sheets,  and  a 
more  rigorous  pimishment  of  libels,  and  of  seditious 
or  irreligious  writings ;  lastly,  5,  the  acceleration  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  case  of  small  ofiFences. 

The  death  of  George  III,  (January  29, 1820)  made 
no  change  in  these  respects,  though  it  produced  many 
important  consequences.  The  dangers  of  radicalism 
vanished,  as  peace,  the  consequent  diminution  of 
taxes,  the  increased  demand  for  manufactures  abroad, 
particularly  in  Spanish  America,  better  harvests,  and 
cheaper  means  of  Uving,  again  improved  the  situation 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  renewal  of  specie  pay- 
ments, by  which  the  value  of  the  paper  currency  was 
increased,  was  also  of  great  effect,  and  was  particu- 
larly favourable  to  the  manufacturers.  The  last  con- 
vulsion of  this  disorder  was  the  conspiracy  of  a  band 
of  desperate  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Arthur 
Thistlewood,  a  man  who  had  sunk  from  a  respect- 
able standing  by  misconduct,  to  assassinate  all  the 
ministers.  They  were  betrayed.  Thistlewood  and 
four  of  the  other  conspirators  were  executed,  and 
four  others  were  transported  for  life  to  Botany  Bay. 

If  much  revolutionary  spirit  had  really  existed  in 
Britain,  and  given  occasion  to  these  disorders,  instead 
of  their  having  sprunff,  as  they  did,  merely  from 
want,  it  would  have  ti^en  a  very  dangerous  turn  at 
the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  queen.  TUs  trial,  which 
was  brought  on  by  faults  and  passions  on  both  sides, 
:ind  in  which  all  regard  to  female  dignity  and  princely 
honour  was  trodden  under  foot,  gave  a  new  pretext, 
a  new  rallying-point,  to  the  discontented.  It  began, 
upon  the  return  of  the  queen  to  England  (June  6, 
1820),  by  a  message  to  the  Parliament  to  inquire  into 
her  conduct ;  whereupon  a  ministerial  motion  fol- 
lowed, proposing  an  injudicious  personal  penal  law 
(bill  of  pains  and  penalties),  discreditable  to  the 
British  legislature.  The  purport  of  the  bill  was, 
that  Queen  Caroline  had  forfeited  the  title,  rights, 
and  prerogatives  of  a  queen  of  England,  and  that 
her  marriage  with  the  king  was  to  be  regarded  as 
dissolved.  The  shameful  charges  brought  against 
the  queen  in  Parliament  were  retaliated  by  the  most 
bitter  satire  upon  the  king.  The  opposition  among 
the  people  to  this  measure  was  so  great,  that  the 
ministers  dared  not  bring  into  the  lower  house  the 
bill  passed  in  the  upper.  The  time  was  likewise 
too  dangerous,  as  the  revolutions  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Naples  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berry  (Feb.  13, 
1820),  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  (Feb.  23),  were 
important  symptoms.  The  crisis  in  Britain,  how- 
ever, passed  quickly  over.  The  disturbances  among 
the  manufacturers  ceased  as  their  wants  were  allevi- 
ated ;  the  popularity  of  the  king  was  re-established 
by  a  journey  through  his  dominions ;  and  the  queen 
was  almost  forgotten  when  she  died,  Aug.  7,  1821. 
See  George  FV. 

But  much  more  serious  disorders,  in  the  internal 
relations  of  Great  Britain,  appeared  (1822),  and 
showed  the  consequence  of  that  disproportion  which 
exists  in  the  Britisn  Islands  between  the  great  landed 
proprietors  and  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  ground. 
The  property  of  the  stil  is  in  comparatively  very  few 
hands.  Besides  the  clergy,  who  possessed  about 
6000  estates,  and  the  corporations,  whose  posses- 
sions might  be  reckoned  at  an  equal  number,  there 
were  then  in  England  but  about  20,000  landholders. 
The  British  law,  which  gives  to  the  eldest  son  all  the 
real  estate,  is  itself  sufficient  to  keep  together  large 


masses  of  landed  property ;  but  the  preBsore  of  ynt 
has  done  still  more.     In  1786  there  were  250,000 
landed  proprietors.     The  small  farmen  are  sov, 
almost  without  exception,  tenants  ;  of  whom  Mr. 
Coke  alone  had  500  around  him.    In  Scotland,  the 
ancient  conmion  possessions  of  the  clan  have  passed  to 
the  chief.     In  Ireland,  the  ancient  proprietors  were 
almost  all  displaced  by  the  confiscations  of  Elizabeth, 
Cromwell,  and  William  III.,  and  their  landed  eBtatet 
divided  among  a  few  English  families.   Berides  their 
own  possessions,  the  Established  deigy  m  England 
have  tithes  from  almost  aU  real  estate.    In  ISIS  the 
high  price  of  com  had  sunk ;  and  in  1820  the  value  of 
money  was  increased  by  the  renewal  of  Bpede  pay- 
ments at  the  banks :   so  that  ruin  threatened  tilie 
tenantry  (in  England  the  strength  of  the  nation,  and 
in  Ireluid  the  great  mass  of  the  people),  from  their 
inability  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  leases,  wUchhid 
been  made  when  the  value  of  money  was  len.    In 
England  they  expected  general  poverty.    In  Ireland 
a  famine  arose,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  harvest   In 
Scotland  the  inhabitants  were  expeUed  from  their 
places  of  residence.    One  proprietor  (in  April,  1820) 
removed  600  families  from  their  farms,  in  the  coianty 
of  Boss  :   in  the  county  of  Sutherluid,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Stafford  did  the  same  towards  15,0G(I 
persons,  turning  their  farms  into  sheep-walks,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  profit !     In  England,  this  state  of  the 
agricultural  population  excited  far  more  anxiety  than 
the  disturbances  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  W 
cause  it  affected  a  more  important  and  energetic 
part  of  the  nation,  and  sprung  from  a  deep  and  pe^ 
manent  cause;  but  the  means  proposed  to  remedjthe 
evil  were  very  various.    The  ministry  pointed  out  sa 
the  true  cause  of  this  evil,  the  abolition  of  the  iooome      1 
tax  by  act  of  Parliament,  which  they  bad,  even  in 
1816,  declared  a  victory  of  the  rich  over  the  poor, 
the  consequences  of  'which  were  now  developed    By 
this  victory  all  personal  estate,  the  revenue  frc>m 
capital  and  from  the  colonial  possessions,  were  ex- 
empted from  taxation;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
burden  fell  almost  entirely  upon  the  working-clas, 
and  on  the  consumption  of  the  necessaries  of  hit. 
The  assertions  of  the  opposition,  that  the  distre»  of 
the  country  was  the  consequence  of  the  excei^Te 
taxes,  were  indeed  not  without  foundation;  hut  all 
the  possible  means  of  saving,  particularly  the  abolitlc<n 
of  sinecures,   including    clerical    ones,    could   hsT« 
afforded  no  real  remedy,  which  was  to  be  looked  i^x 
in  a  more  equal  division  of  taxes, — a  measure  as  dis- 
agreeable to  the  opposition  as  to  the  ministerial  partr. 
No  one  even  dared  to  propose  the  obTioos  meaKure, 
of  the  reduction  of  rents,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  ii^ 
value  of  the  paper,  consequent  upon  the  reBumpti(<B 
of  specie  pajrments  by  the  bank.      This  increase  ia 
value  amounted  to  15  per  cent. ;  and  the  Tents  chodd 
have  been  reduced  in  proportion.      Some  propriet  r% 
indeed,  did  reduce  the  rents  of  their  teniuitry,  K'.  !>''. 
and  even  30  per  cent.;  but  we  cannot  say  'wbal  ^n^ 
portion  they  bore  to  those  who  did  not. 

Great  Britain  was  neutral  during  the  French  id  v 
sion  of  Spain,  in  1823;  allowed  her  svkbiects  \f>  ■^' 
the  cause  of  Greece,  and  ackno'wledged  the  iiri^cA 
insurgents'  right  of  blockade.    She  concluded  a  tiv>^ 
of  trade  and  alliance  with  th^nemr  Axnexican  tv^^^-- 
lics,  which  she  formally  acknowledg^ed  in  1  >'2y    A 
bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  w 
brought  forward  in  this  session,  and  passed  the  Vlv^v -^ 
of  Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  I^ottse  of  Lordf :  -^ 
the  disorders  in  Ireland  continued,    fiet^ir een  1  b  ^'  ^  *^ 
1826  a  war  w^as  carried  on  with  the  ^nnne^,  "^^ 
resulted,  in  the  latter  year,  in  the  oesslon  of  Arv  -' 
and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces    to   the   £a5t  U^* 
Company. 

In  1825  and  1826  great  oonixiiercial  diffitm^- 
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took  place,  in  conseqaence  of  a  mania  for  speculation 
in  foreign  loans,  and  in  costly  undertakings,  con- 
dacted  by  joint-stock  companies,  together  with  an 
overloading  of  foreign  markets  with  British  manufac- 
tures. Numerous  bankruptcies  took  place,  and  credit 
experienced  a  great  shock.  The  distress  soon  subsided 
in  London,  but  in  the  country  its  effects  were  longer 
felt,  and  fell  upon  persons  less  able  to  bear  loss. 
Numerous  private  bankers,  many  with  little  or  no 
capital,  had  engrossed  the  circulation  of  their  respec- 
tive districts,  and  bank  after  bank  became  insolvent, 
involving  the  labouring  classes  in  their  ruin.  Thus 
the  entire  currency  of  the  country  was  deranged. 
The  misery  was  so  general  as  to  cidl  for  the  imme- 
diate aid  of  the  government.  Bullion  happened  to  be 
lower  than  the  mint  price,  and  the  officers  of  the  mint 
were  ordered  to  coin  sovereigns  with  all  possible  des- 
patch. They  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a 
day,  and  for  one  week  at  the  rate  of  150,000,  and 
3ent  off  in  every  direction.  Besides  this,  however, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  make  temporary 
issues  of  one  and  two  poimd  notes ;  and  thus  the 
progress  of  the  evil'  was  averted.  Ministers  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  mitigate  the  strict- 
ness of  the  corn-laws,  and  to  protect  the  manu- 
facturers against  the  monopoly  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors. 

The  sympathies  of  all  Christendom  having  been 
outraged  by  the  events  of  the  war  going  on  between 
the  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  British  cabinet  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Bussia,  to  compel  the  Porte, 
dissuasion  failing,  to  cease    hostilities  against  its 
Christian  subjects.     A  few  days  afterwards  (April 
13)  the  Canning  administration  was  formed.    July 
6, 1827,  the  French  government  acceded  to  the  Greek 
protective  alliance,  and  a  conjoint  armed  interven- 
tion following,   the  untoward  battle  of   Navarino 
resulted,  Oct.  20.    Previously  (Aug.  8)  Canning  died, 
and  the  premiership  of  his  quasi- Whig  administration 
devolved  on  Lord  Goderich.     Jan.  8,  1828,  the  latter 
resigned,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  formed  a  Tory 
cabinet.     Soon  afterwards  it  abolished  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Acts;  and  in  April,  1829,  allowed  the 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  to  pass.     June  26,  1830,  Geoi^ 
TV.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  IV.    Next 
month,  a  revolution  and  change  of  dynasty  took  place 
in  France,  which  had  a  great  effect  in  strengthen- 
ing the  ever-growing  desire  for  reform  in  Britain. 
The  duke  having  expressed  a  determination  to  resiBt 
all  radical  changes,  was  outvoted  on  a  critical  ques- 
tion, and  (Nov.  16)  retired  from  office,  when  a  reform 
administration  succeeded,  headed   by  Earl   Grey. 
Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  the  first  Reform  BiU, 
March  1,  1831 ;  but  it  was  rejected.    A  second  bill 
having  been  prepared,  it  passed  after  some  opposition, 
and  the  royal  assent  was  (unwillingly)  given  to  the 
English  Reform  Bill,  June  7;  to  the  Scotch,  July  17; 
to  the  Lnsh,  Aug.  7,  1832.    The  next  great  public 
measure  was  the  abolition  of  n^ro  slavery  for  ever, 
in  every  British  possession,  by  an  act  passed  Aug.  1, 
1834.     WiUiam  IV.  died  June  20,  1837,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Victoriai  who  was  married  to  Prince 
Albert  of  Coburg-Gotha,  Feb.  10, 1840.    Their  eldest 
HoUy  now  Prince  of  Wales,  was  bom  on  the  9th  Nov. 
1841.     In  1851  (May  1)  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  great 
museum  of  the  world's  industry,  was  opened.     In 
1852   another  addition  was  made  to  oiur  Eastern 
Smpire  by  the  incorporation  of  the  province  of  Pegu 
with  the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1 852-53  dissension  arose  regarding  the  rights  of  the 
Liatin  and  Greek  churches  to  preferable  access  to  the 
*  holy  places '  in  Palestine.    The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
resenting  concessions  made  to  French  devotees,  sent 
Prince  Menschikoff  to   Constantinople,  to  demand 
redress  for  the  pretended  wrong.     From  Feb.  28 
Vol.  I. 


tiU  May  21,  1853,  the  negotiation  between  the 
prince  and  the  Turkish  ministers  lasted,  when  he 
left  for  Russia,  menacing  war ;  this  wa«  virtusUy 
declared  in  a  Russian  manifesto,  dated  June  26, 
which  was  followed  by  military  occupation  of  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia.  The  Porte  sent  forces  to 
resist  the  Russians,  both  in  the  principalities  and  in 
Eastern  Anatolia,  invaded  simultaneously  by  them. 
An  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Britain 
and  France,  was  formed,  and  war  was  declared 
against  Russia,  March  28, 1854.  The  Crimea  became 
the  chief  seat  of  the  war,  though  military  operations 
were  also  carried  on  between  the  Turks  and  Russians 
on  the  Danube,  and  several  naval  expeditionB  were 
sent  to  the  Baltic.  In  the  beginning  of  September 
the  allied  fleet  appeared  in  the  Black  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  army  was  disembarked 
and  led  southwards  towards  SebastopoL  On  the 
banks  of  the  Alma  the  allies  encountered  a  strongly- 
posted  Russian  force  under  Prince  Menschikoff, 
which  after  a  severe  contest  was  obliged  to  give  way, 
leaving  the  road  open  to  SebastopoL  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Sebastopol  were  very  strong,  being  deemed 
almost  impregnable  on  the  side  of  the  sea^  and  the  allies 
determined  to  reduce  it  by  a  regular  siege.  The  ut- 
most skill,  courage  and  perseverance  were  displayed 
on  both  sides,  and  the  siege  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  modem  times.  The  town  was  never 
completely  invested,  and  the  communication  of  the 
besieged  with  the  country  always  remained  open, 
while  their  forces  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  the 
allies,  and  at  one  time  more  so.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege  two  battles  were  fought,  both  of 
which  resulted  unfavourably  to  the  Russians — ^that 
of  Balaklava  on  the  25th  of  October,  and  that  of 
Inkerman  on  the  5th  of  November.  While  the  siege 
was  progressing  important  positions  in  the  Crimea 
were  gradually  occupied,  and  the  peninsula  was  vir- 
tually conquered.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1855,  the 
Mamelon,  a  commanding  height,  was  taken  ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  September  the  Malakoff  tower  was  stormed 
by  the  French,  though  the  English  failed  in  their 
attack  on  the  Redan.  The  Russians  then  withdrew 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour,  after  sinking  their 
ships,  and  blowing  up  the  fortifications  of  the  town, 
which  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  the  allies. 
Kinbum  was  next  taken,  but  with  the  exception  of 
some  fighting  of  little  importance,  the  war  was  now 
at  an  end.  At  a  congress  of  the  great  powers  at 
Paris,  on  March  30, 1856,  peace  was  concluded  on  the 
following  terms: — that  Russia  should  abandon  her 
protectorate  over  the  Danubian  Principalities ;  that 
the  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Russia  should  be 
rectified  by  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Bessarabia  to  the 
former;  that  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  should  be 
free ;  and  that  the  Black  Sea  should  be  neutral,  and 
open  te  the  commerce  of  every  nation,  and  should  not 
be  traversed  by  naval  armaments. 

Scarcely  was  the  Crimean  war  over  when  Britain 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  possessions  in 
India  through  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  and  had  to 
fight  in  that  distant  r^on  with  soldiers  trained  and ' 
armed  by  herself.  Symptoms  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection had  for  some  time  been  manifested  by  the 
native  troops  in  the  British  service,  especially  in 
Bengal;  and  on  1st  May,  1857,  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
stationed  at  Lucknow  broke  out  into  open  mutiay, 
but  were  soon  put  down.  On  the  10th  several  re- 
giments stationed  at  Meerut,  about  40  miles  from 
Delhi,  rose  against  their  officers,  and  after  killing  and 
wounding  a  number  of  them,  proceeded  to  murder 
every  European  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hands, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The  flame  of  re- 
bellion spread.  Regiment  after  regiment  joined  the 
mutiny,  and  for  a  time  the  authority  of  government 
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was  entirely  suspended  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Bengal,  the  whole  of  Oude,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Central  India.  This  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long 
however.  British  troops  were  speedily  brought  from 
Bunnah,  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
rebels  soon  found  that  they  had  undertaken  what 
was  quite  beyond  their  powers.  We  cannot  here  give 
anything  like  a  full  account  of  the  suppression  of  the 
mutiny,  and  of  the  heroic  efforts  which  led  to  this 
result,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Indian 
Mutiny.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  within  eight  months 
there  were  something  like  70,000  British  troops  in 
India,  and  by  the  end  of  1858  the  rebellion  was  en- 
tirely crushed.  One  result  of  the  mutiny  was  that 
by  a  bill  passed  Aug.  2, 1858,  the  sovereignty  hither- 
to exercised  over  our  possessions  in  India  by  the 
East  India  Company  was  transferred  to  the  crown, 
the  board  of  directors  of  that  company  being  abol- 
ished, and  a  minister  named  by  the  crown  and  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament,  assisted  by  a  council  of  fifteen 
members,  being  put  in  their  place. 

Since  the  dose  of  the  Indian  mutiny  the  peace  of 
the  empire  has  been  little  disturbed,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  government  and  Parliament  has 
been  devoted  chiefly  to  measures  of  domestic  policy. 
Unimportant  wars  with  China,  Bhotan,  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand,  and  Abyssinia  have  occurred,  but  other- 
wise our  foreign  policy  has  been  mostly  directed  to- 
wards strengthening  our  commercial  relations  both 
withEuropean  and  with  extra-European  states,  and  im- 
portant treaties  having  this  object  in  view  have  been 
concluded  with  France,  Italy,  the  German  Zollverein, 
Austria^  China,  Japan,  and  Siam.  During  the  civil 
war  in  America^  as  well  as  the  various  European 
wan  which  have  taken  place  within  recent  times, 
Great  Britain  remained  neutral,  although  the  popular 
sympathies  were  usually  more  or  less  unmistakably 
manifested.  But  of  course  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  remain  entirely  unaffected  by  these  commotions, 
even  although  we  took  no  active  part  in  them.  The 
civil  war  in  America,  between  1861  and  1866,  es- 
pecially, had  a  most  injurious  effect  on  one  of  our 
most  important  industries.  It  almost  entirely  stopped 
our  supply  of  raw  cotton,  which  up  till  that  time 
had  been  almost  exclusively  obtained  from  the  South- 
em  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  consequence  of  this  a 
large  number  of  cotton-spinners,  chiefly  in  Lanca- 
shire, were  thrown  out  of  employment  and  reduced 
to  tiie  greatest  distress.  In  course  of  time  however, 
by  the  exertions  made  to  secure  increased  supplies  of 
the  raw  material  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Southern  States  by  the  North,  which 
permitted  of  our  again  obtaining  supplies  from  the 
former,  the  difficulties  of  that  period  were  got  over. 
(See  Cotton  Famine.)  To  this  war  also  is  at  least  in 
part  to  be  attributed  the  formation  of  the  society 
calling  itself  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  repub- 
lic, and  which  caused  no  little  alarm  in  this  country 
at  various  times  between  1861  and  1867.  (See 
Fenians.)  Another  matter  which  grew  out  of  this 
war  was  the  Alabama  question,  which  caused  a  good 
deal  of  bitterness  of  feeling  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  until  it  was  settled  by  arbitration  at 
Geneva  in  1872.    See  Alabama. 

Of  the  various  large  questions  of  domestic  policy 
that  awaited  legislation,  the  foremost  was  that  of 
parliamentary  reform.  The  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion was  attempted  by  several  governments,  but  with- 
out success,  until  the  government  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
in  1867  proposed  the  principle  of  household  suffrage, 
and  brought  in  a  bill  with  the  object  of  establishmg 
that  principle,  which  became  law  on  the  15th  of 
August.    (See  below,  sec.  Parliament.)    The  Scotch 


and  Irish  Beform  Bills  passed  in  1868.    Two  events 
worthy  of  mention  marked  the  colonial  and  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Derby's  government.     One  was  the 
passing,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  of  a  bill  to  unite  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  ^ong  with  the  maritime  provinces 
of  British  North  America^into  a  confederation  which 
was  to  have  a  common  parliament  and  to  be  called 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. .  The  bill  also  made  pro- 
vision for  the  entry  into  the  Dominion  of  the  other 
provinces  of  British  North  America^  if  it  was  their 
desire  to  do  so.      The  other  event  was  the  sending 
out  of  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia  for  the  release  of 
the  British  consul  and  the  European  missionaries 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  King  Theodore.    The 
expedition  started  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  and  ef- 
fected its  object  in  the  spring  of  1868,  but  not  before 
Lord  Derby  had  retired  from  the  office  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  owing  to  failing  health.      His  suc- 
cessor was  Disraeli,  who  had  hitherto  been  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  in  Lord  Derby's  govemmentw 
Disraeli  remained  in  office  during  the  remainder  <^ 
the  current  session  of  Parliament,  but  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session,  a  general  election 
having  in  the  meantime  taken  place  which  left  Dis- 
raeli's party  opposed  to  an  immense  Liberal  majonty, 
he  tendered  his  resignation  (Dec.  2,  1868),  reoom- 
mending  Gladstone  as  his  successor.     The  adminis- 
tration of  Gladstone  was  distinguished  by  a  series 
of  measures  which  made  important  changes  both  in. 
church  and  state.    The  session  of  1869,  the  fixBt  of 
the  new  government  and  the  new  Parliament,  sa'wr 
the  passing  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  on 
the  1st  of  Jan.,  1871.     In  1870  an  equally  impor- 
tant and  comprehensive  measure,  the  Irish  I^Mid. 
Bill,  having  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  became 
law;  and  during  the  same  session  the  first  act  of 
Parliament  establishing  a  national  system  of  education 
for  England  was  passed.     Soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1871,  an  Army  Bill  was  introduced 
which  aimed  first  at  the  abolition  of  the  practice  oC 
obtaining  commissions  in  the  army  by  purchase,  in- 
asmuch as  this  was  considered  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  aU  further  reforms  in  the  army ;  and 
condly  at  the  reorganization  of  the  ooUectiTe 
of  the  empire.    The  bill  was  violentiy  opposed  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  first  of 
its  two  provisions  just  mentioned,  and  was  at  first  s^e»- 
jected  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  when  GladstoxLe- 
took  the  step  of  abolishing  purchase  by  royal  ^w^ur- 
rant,  and  again  brought  the  bill  before  the  House  <  .t 
Lords,  it  was  on  this  second  occasion  passed.     ']71xt5 
two  most  important  acts  of  the  following  sessaoo.  '«rex« 
the  Ballot  Act,  which  was  passed  on  t^e  18th  Jvrlv, 
1872;   and  the  Scotch  Education  Act,  passed.    CxJtl 
August,  1872. 

The  Civil  State. — ^The  British  nation  may  be 
sidered  as  divided  into  three  classes,  the  nobilUy^ 
try^  and  commonalty.  The  clergy  do  not 
separate  estate,  as  in  most  countries  of  Europe, 
laws  however  acknowledge  only  two  distin<:;^ioTv^ 
the  nobility  and  the  oonmionalty,  the  latter  incl.\a<iix  !^ 
the  gentry.  The  distinction  between  the  nobilx^-v  a^r*^! 
commonalty  is  by  no  meanH  like  that  betiRreoxL  tlx>' 
patricians  and  plebeians  in  ancient  Borne,  nor  ^li  :.r 
between  the  nobles  and  citizens  of  France  in  tl3k»  L&~' 
century.  Intermarriages,  it  is  well  known, 
only  the  eldest  son  inherits  the  rank  and  titl< 
ancestor ;  the  way  to  the  highest  dignitieB  ii 
open  to  talent  and  merit,  and  the  privil^^es  of 
are  not  of  a  kind  to  wound  the  self-respect  oC 
The  gentry  are  not,  like  the  lower 
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in  many  countries,  separated  by  political  Fan.^v-£W-^^ 
from  the  commonalty,  but  are  represented  aJg^^j^  Wl**^ 
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the  latter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where>  wealth, 
industry,  talent,  and  knowledge  are  the  great  moving 
powers.    Nor  have  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignities 
(as  in  some  cases  in  Germany),  nor  the  great  offices 
of  state,  been  connected  'vith  birth.     Two  queens 
have  reigned  in  Englimd  (Mary  and  Anne),  whose 
mother,  Ann  Hyde  (wife  of  James  II.),  was  the 
daughter  of  an  English  lawyer  (Lord  Clarendon). 
The  British  gentry  enjoy  no  exemption  from  taxes 
or  other  civil  burdens:  the  peers  indeed  are  exempt- 
ed from  the  performance  of  many  little  public  ser- 
vices, such  as  sitting  on  juries,  &a     They  have  also 
a  right  to  be  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  indict- 
ments for  treason,  or  felony,  or  misprision  thereof; 
but  the  administration  of  justice  before  this  tribunal 
is  as  strict  as  in  the  ordinary  courts.     Their  persons 
cannot  be  arrested  in  civil  cases.     The  civil  state  of 
the  English  nation  has  acquired  its  present  organiza- 
tion, like  the  other  institutions  of  the  country,  by  a 
gradual  development  and  modifications  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  but  retarded  by  the  attachment  of 
the  nation  to  old  customs.    The  nobility  still  bears 
traces  of  the  pre-Norman  times,  although  it  cannot 
strictly  be  said  that  there  was  then  a  hereditary  no- 
bility in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.    The  athelinga 
were  only  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  pro- 
bably only  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  king.     The 
Archbishop  of  England,  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  dig- 
nity, and  not  as  some  have  stated  in  the  character  of 
landed  proprietor,  was  equal  to  them  in  rank  and 
privileges,  and  had  the  same  weregild.     The  country 
was  divided  into  shires,  afterwards  called  eauntiUy 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  an  ealdorman;  but 
this  dignity  was  not  hereditary.     (See  Alderman.) 
Among  the  freemen  the  royal  officers  and  thanes 
enjoyed  particular  privileges,  but  their  dignity  was 
not  hereditary,  and  the  ceorUf  or  husbandmen,  at- 
tained the  same  rank  when  they  owned  five  hides  of 
land,  together  with  a  chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  and  a 
beU.     A  merchant  who  had  made  three  voyages  on 
his  own  account  received  the  title  of  than€.     The 
free  peasants  (according  to  their  various  relations  to 
the  soil,  called  ceorit,  cotseta,  bovariiy  boioera,  bure),  the 
serfs  or  bondsmen,  employed    partly  in    personal 
services,  and  partly  in  ^e  cultivation  of  the  ground 
(in  Saxon,  theovxu  or  ttnaa;  in  Danish,  ikraeU)^  made 
up  the  rest  of  the  people.     The  lines  of  distinction 
between  these  different  classes  were  not  very  broad, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  serf  to  become  a  free- 
man, a  freeman  a  thane,  and  a  thane  an  ealdozman. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  render  all  these  distinctions  here- 
ditary, which  was  completed  and  fixed  by  the  Nor- 
man conquest.     The  dignity  of  governor  of  a  county 
became  hereditary  and  feudal,  Imt  in  the  course  of  a 
century  had  ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  titu- 
lar.    In  the  reign  of  King  John  the  earls,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  former  governors,  were  merely  the 
first   class  of  barons,  generally  indeed  with  great 
landed  estates,  but  without  any  official  chartM^r. 
This  had  devolved  on  the  sheriffs  (ahire-gerefany  vice' 
comitcM,  exactores,  reeves  of  the  shire),  who  have  oon- 
tinncd  to  the  present  time.    The  whole  property  of 
the  soil  was  vested  in  the  king  as  the  lord  paramount 
after  the  Conquest,  andeverythmg  became  hereditary ; 
even  the  bishops  and  mitred  abbots  became  barons. 
The  holders  of  fiefs,  obliged  to  render  military  service 
for  their  lands,  constituted  the  knighthood;  ihe  nobi- 
lity, consisting  of  the  two  dssses  of  earls  and  barons, 
haid  a  seat  in  Parliament,  where  the  knights  appeared 
only  by  deputies.    That  amidst  these  changes  many 
free  husbandmen  should  be  converted  into  idUeins,  is 
not  astonishing;  yet  the  Conomons,  particularly  in  tiie 
city   of  London,  had  become  so  powerful,  and  the 
freeholders  so  numerous,  that  the  tendency  to  liberty 


in  the  nation  was  decided.  The  risings  of  the  pec^e 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  barons  in  the  reign  of 
Bichard  II.  (1381),  when  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  its  consequent  grievances  was  demanded,  showed 
to  what  the  nation  was  tending,  and  before  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  every  trace  of  villenage  had 
disappeared.  The  landed  proprietors  of  all  classes 
participated  as  freeholders  in  the  choice  of  members 
of  Parliament;  the  tenants  only  who  had  no  property 
in  the  soil,  and  the  copyholders,  who  were  origin- 
ally tenants  at  will,  and  afterwards  acquired  a  certain 
Umited  property  in  the  soil,  were  not  admitted  to  this 
privilege.  To  the  two  ranks  of  nobility  above-men- 
tioned three  others  were  afterwards  added.  Edward 
III.,  in  the  brilliant  period  of  his  conquests,  created 
his  eldest  son  Duke  of  Cornwall  (1337),  and  also 
established  the  ducal  dignities  of  Clarence  and  Lan- 
caster (1362).  Bichard  II.  not  only  created  his 
uncles  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  but  bestowed 
on  his  favourite,  Eobert  de  Y ere,  the  title  of  Dvke  of 
Ireland.  Since  that  time  the  ducal  title  has  remained 
the  highest  title  of  nobility.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster 
was  the  only  one  who  really  possessed  a  duchy,  the 
county  of  Lancaster  having  been  bestowed  on  John 
of  Gaunt,  Edward's  fourth  son,  with  the  royalties 
thereto  belonging.  Although  the  duchy  was  reunited 
to  the  crown  in  1461,  this  county  is  still  a  county 
palatine.  After  this  period  the  ducal  title  was  held 
by  many  families;  but  in  the  wars  of  York  and 
Trfuicaster,  and  by  the  numerous  condemnations  for 
high  treason,  most  of  them  became  extinct.  There 
are  now  only  two  dukes  whose  titles  date  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — ^the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  (from  1483)  and  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  (from  1546).  Charles  II.  bestowed  the  title 
on  his  natural  sons.  Since  the  accession  of  Greorge 
III.  it  has  been  bestowed  only  on  the  royal  princes, 
and  on  the  Dukes  of  Wellington,  Buckingham, 
Sutherland,  Northumberland,  Cleveland,  and  Lein- 
ster.  Thus,  six  noble  personages  have  received  this 
honour  since  1766.  The  title  of  marquis  was  intro- 
duced in  the  time  of  Bichard  II.  It  is  the  next  in 
rank  to  the  ducal  dignity.  Next  in  degree  are  the 
earls  (which  see),  the  oldest  of  all  these  titles.  The 
title  of  viscount  was  introduced  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI.  The  name  of  baron  was  introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  forms  a  rank  of  nobility 
lower  than  the  earls.  (See  Babon.)  There  are  be- 
sides official  barons,  as  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  &a,  who  are  not  peers, 
have  no  seat  in  the  upper  house,  and  whose  title  is 
not  hereditary.  Each  individual  of  the  higher  nobility 
is  caUed  lord,  and  is  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  title 
of  lord  attaches  to  the  mayoralties  of  London,  York, 
and  Dublin,  but  only  during  the  term  of  office.  The 
archbishops  and  bidiops  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  also  the  privileges  of  the  higher  nobility,  of 
which  the  chief  is  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  but 
this  dignity  is  only  in  virtue  of  their  ecdesiastical 
offices.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  peers  sit  in  the  house 
only  by  deputation;  the  former  electing  sixteen,  and 
the  latter  twenty-eight  of  their  number  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  titles  of  nobility  mentioned  above  are 
inherited  by  the  eldest  son,  who  during  the  life  of  the 
father  bears  by  courtesy  his  second  title ;  if  the  father 
be  a  viscount  or  baron  only  the  son  is  an  'honourable.* 
The  other  privileges  of  the  higher  nobility  are  incon- 
siderable. 

The  gentry  may  be  ssdd  to  include  the  rich  but 
untitled  landed  proprietors,  and  in  general  all  to 
whom  wealth,  office,  or  talents,  united  with  good 
manners,  secure  respect  The  title  of  etqwrt  (fcvyer, 
Kuiifer,  airmiger)  belongs  to  all  dvil  officers,  from  the 
justice  of  peace  upwards,  to  doctors  and  barristen. 
The  eldest  sons  of  knights  and  the  younger  soiu  of 
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peers  inherit  it.  All  foreign  nobles,  even  the  Irish 
peers,  are  only  reckoned  among  the  esquires  in  Eng- 
land. The  next  degree  is  that  of  knights  (which  see), 
among  which  are  the  baronets  (which  see) ;  this  dig- 
nity was  created  by  James  I.  in  1611,  and  descends 
to  the  eldest  son.  In  order  to  raise  money,  he  granted 
to  100  persons  the  right  of  bearing  the  arms  of  UlBter 
and  prefixing  the  title  Sir  to  their  names,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  payment  of  £1000  each.  There  are  no 
privileges  annexed  to  the  baronetcy,  but  the  title  ia 
considered  as  an  honour,  and  is  often  bestowed  on 
distinguished  civil  and  military  officers,  and  on  emi- 
nent scientific  or  literary  men.  In  1872  they  num- 
bered 859.  The  difference  between  the  gentry  and 
the  commonalty  is  so  slight  that  Blackstone  indudes 
them  under  the  same  head.  The  commonalty,  taken 
in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  composed  of  yeomen  (all 
freeholders  of  40s.  a  year  income)  and  tradesmen, 
artificers,  and  labourers.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
all  military  tenures  were  changed  into  free  and  com- 
mon socage,  and  all  feudal  dues  and  services,  with 
the  exception  of  frank-almoigne,  and  the  honorary 
services  of  grand  sergeantry,  were  abolished.  But 
even  the  villeins,  from  whom  the  modem  copyholders 
have  sprung,  were  treated  as  freemen,  except  in  re- 
gard to  the  obligation  to  render  certain  services.  This 
appears  from  the  three  kinds  of  courts  formerly  held 
in  the  manors,  and  which  by  law  may  still  be  held  there. 
The  court  baron  at  common  law — ^baron's  court,  or 
freeholder's  court — ^was  composed  of  the  freeholders, 
who  determined  civil  controversies  arising  vdthin  the 
manor.  The  customary  court  appertained  entirely 
to  the  copyholders,  and  the  lord  or  his  steward  was 
the  judge.  These  courts  were  held  every  three  or 
four  weeks  originally  in  the  lord's  hall.  In  cases  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  all  persons  oommorant  within 
the  prednct,  freeholden  and  copyholders,  were  re- 
quired to  attend  the  court-leet  (in  Anglo-Saxon,  foUc- 
right)t  which  was  held  in  name  of  the  king  under  the 
presidency  of  the  lord's  steward.  Charges  of  treason 
or  felony  he  referred  to  the  king's  court.  Offences 
of  a  lighter  character  were  tried  by  a  jury  whom  he 
appointed,  and  conformably  to  whose  verdict  he  gave 
judgment. 

Bntiah  Constitution. — ^We  cannot  agree  with  the 
often  repeated  assertion  of  Montesquieu,  that  the 
British  constitution  owes  its  energy  to  the  strict 
separation  of  the  three  powers — ^the  executive,  the 
judicial,  and  the  legislative.  For  Parliament  exer- 
cises an  important  part  of  the  judicial  and  executive 
powers ;  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  keeps  up  a  perpetual  oversight  on  the  admin- 
istration, and  performs  a  great  many  executive  acts 
by  private  bills  (for  the  constructing  of  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  &c);  the  former  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  empire; 
the  king,  in  the  privy-oouncU  or  in  his  cabinet,  ex- 
ercises legislative  and  judicial  powers;  the  three 
superior  courts  have  a  power  sindlar  to  that  of  the 
Boman  pretors,  as  their  decisions  have,  in  a  degree, 
the  force  of  laws ;  and  in  general  the  three  depart- 
ments ran  into  each  other,  so  that  neither  of  them 
has  an  entirely  separate  and  independent  organ.  Not 
less  erroneous  is  the  representation  of  the  king  and 
the  two  houses  of  Parliament  as  a  mixture  of  aris- 
tocracy, monarchy,  and  democracy.  The  Parliament 
is,  even  in  its  reformed  state,  aristocratic,  with  the 
occasional  exception  of  a  few  membexs,  whom  parti- 
cular circumstances  connect  with  the  cause  of  the 
people.  The  lower  house  is,  on  the  whole,  merely  an 
assembly  of  the  wealthy,  and  the  upper  house  is  the 
same  in  another  form,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
aristocratical  element  of  birth.  But  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  laws,  on  which  dvil 
freedom  depends,  are  secured  by  other  institutions, 


the  permanence  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  two  ci^ 
cumstances ;  first,  that  the  aristocracy  depends  oa 
these  institutions  as  a  protection  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  royal  power ;  and,  secondly,  the  danger 
that  an  attempt  to  aboli^  them  (we  speak  of  the 
trial  by  jury,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  &c)  vooid 
lead  to  popular  encroachments  on  the  priTileges  of 
the  aristocracy.   The  royal  power  still  bean  the  traces 
of  the  old  Grerman  institutions.    From  being  leadm 
of  a  free  ndlitary  community  the  kings  have  become 
feudal  superiors  of  the  country,  lawgivers  (the  royal 
sanction  being  necessary  to  the  passage  o!  a  law),  and 
judges  (the  superior  judges  in  Westminster  were  for 
a  long  time  removable  at  the  royal  pleasure,  and,  by 
a  1^^  fiction,  the  king  is  always  considered  to  be 
present);  but  the  royal  power  has  been  restricted  by 
a  great  number  of  express  acts  and  usages.   The 
powers  of  Parliament  are  limited  only  by  nsUinl 
impossibilities,  and  have  often  sufficed  to  overthrow 
the  royal  prerogatives.    Yet  it  can  do  nothing  against 
a  decided  public  opinion,  so  that  it  is  very  jusUy  said 
that  there  are  three  things  in  the  British  constitution 
whose  nature  and  extent  cannot  be  accurately  defined 
— ^the  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  prerogatives  oi 
the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.    Hie 
Anglo-Saxon  constitution,  as  modified  (though  bat 
little  changed  in  its  essential  features)  by  the  ^oj- 
man  conquest  (1066),  is  the  basis  of  the  English  con- 
stitution.   The  general  adoption  of  the  f  eudsd  system, 
a  greater  extension  of  the  seignorial  rights,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  usages  of  Uie  Noiman  oooit,  with 
which  was  connected  the  establishment  of  the  superior 
judicial  and  administrative  offices,  were  the  prindpil 
changes.     But  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions — ^the  legislative  power  of 
the  nation  exerdsed  in  the  vntena-gem^  (assembly  of 
wise  men,  that  is,  bishops  and  nobles)  and  the  mickd- 
gemM  (great  assembly),  or  general  assembly  of  the 
nation,  and  the  judicial  power  of  the  nation  exercased 
in  the  court-baron  and  court-leet  over  the  inhabitants 
of  a  manor,  in  the  county-court  and  the  sheriffs- 
toum,  or  criminal  tribunal  of  the  county,  in  the 
assizes  and  the  jury,  and  finally  in.  the  House  of 
Lords  over  the  peers — are  preserved,  and  the  extra- 
vagant extension  of  feudal  rights  waa  gradually  cur- 
tailed by  royal  charters  to  the  time  of  Henry  IIL  ^ 
A.  Tht  Sovtreign. — ^The  fundamental  mudm  upon 
which  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  dep^tds 
is,  that  the  crown  is,  by  common  law  and  constita- 
tional  custom,  hereditary,  but  in  a  peculiar  msaiKT, 
and  that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to 
time  be  changed  or  limited  by  Parliament;  under 
which  limitations  the  crown  still  oontinaea  herediUry. 
It  descends  to  the  males  in  preference  to  the  females, 
strictiy  adhering  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture.    <*b 
failure  of  lineal  descendants  it  goes  to  the  next  <^V 
lateral  relations  of  the  deceased  king,  without  ili»- 
tinction  of  whole  or  half  blood,  provided  they  ar? 
lineally  descended  from  the  royal  stock,  thajt  orig>x>^>> 
acquired  the  crown.    The  order  of  descent  in  the 
latter  case  is  strictly  lineal,  so  that  the  female  de- 
scendants of  an  elder  line  have  the  preference  V:>  ^^ 
male  descendants  of  a  younger   line;    bat  amnu 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  males  have  alurays  the  fr^ 
ference.    The  crown  vests  immediately  in  tbe  s^«. 


1  The  chief  doooments  of  tbe  British  OonBtitotioo  *rt   I 
The  old  Charter  of  Henxy  L  {Charia  li6crtalwm.'>;  1.  Y.^^-'-a 
Charta  (which  lee);  3.  The  Petition  of  Rights  (which  tev  .  i 
The  Habeas  Corpua  Bill  (trhich  lee);  6.   The  Dedamu - 
Rights,  to  which  William  III.  was  obliged  to  lucoetto  m^  -  * 
condition  of  hii  ascending  the  throne;  6.  The  Acta  of  Sn: 
sion  of  1701  and  1705;  7.  The  Act  of  Union  with  ijio  t^ 
1707;  8.  That  with  Ireland,  1801 ;  9.  Tbe  l>ilU  text  anir  ^ 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  'Pttrliament.  frm    ^ 
called  the  Reform  Bills,  1832, 1867,  and  18CS^ 
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cesser,  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  king,  without  any 
formal  act  of  taking  poeseraion.    There  is,  therefore, 
no  interregnum ;  hence  the  maTim,  The  king  never 
dies.    The  statutes  passed  in  the  first  year  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  are  called  &e  acts  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  dated  from  the  death  of 
Charles  I.    The  king  is  of  age  at  eighteen  years:  the 
regency,  during  the  minority,  is  either  settled  by  the 
late  king's  wiU,  or  by  act  of  Parliament.    The  heir 
to  the  crown  has,  since  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
inherited  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  receives 
that  of  Prince  of  Wales  by  letters  patent.     The 
coronation  takes  place  in  Westminster  Abbey;  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  the  right  of  crowning 
the  king,  tiie  Archbishop  of  York  the  right  of  crown- 
ing the  queen.    For  the  support  of  the  royal  dignity, 
&c.,  the  civil  list  (which  see)  is  granted  by  Parliament. 
The  king,  with  his  predecessors  and  successors,  con- 
Btitutes  a  body  politic  or  sole  corporation.     The 
power  of  changing  the  succession  to  the  throne  has 
been  exercised  by  Parliament  on  various  occasions,  as 
in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  more  parti- 
cularly in  1688,  when  it  declared  King  James  IL, 
and  his  successors  for  ever,  to  have  forfeited  the 
crown,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1700),  when  it 
restricted  the  succession  to  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  Princess  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Princess  Palatine  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  James  I.) 
The  power  of  the  king  is  limited  by  the  laws,  and  is 
constitutionally  derived  from  a  fundamental  compact 
between  him  and  the  natioiL    The  divine  right,  so 
obstinately  maintained  by  the  Stuarts,  was  never 
recognized  by  the  nation,  and  William  HI.,  Mary, 
and  Anne  ascended  the  throne,  according  to  express 
declarations,  only  by  virtue  of  a  transmission  of  the 
crown  to  them  by  the  nation.     But  the  maxim  has 
been  acknowledged,  particularly  since  the  Bestoration, 
that  there  is  no  power  in  the  state  superior  to  the 
royal  prerogatives:  the  acts  of  the  king  are  therefore 
subject  to  no    examination,  and  the  king  is  not 
personally  responsible  to  any  tribimal :  hence  the 
maxim.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong.    Yet  there  is 
sufficient  provision  for  confining  the  exel^cise  of  the 
royal  power  within  the  legal  limits.     1.  All  royal 
acts  are  (X)nstrued  in  accordance  with  the  laws,  and 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  king  can  never  intend 
anything  contrary  to  law.     2.  The  counseUora  of  the 
king  are  responsible  for  the  royal  acts,  and,  as  well 
as  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  execution  of 
them,  are  liable  to  impeachment  and  examination, 
without  the  right  of  defending  themselves  by  pleading 
the  royal  commands.    This  system  of  responsibilities 
is  the  main  pillar  of  the  British  constitution,  and  no- 
where \a  respect  for  the  person  of  the  monarch  so 
admirably  united  with  the  security  of  the  subject  as 
in  Britain.      In  this  way  royal  orders  which  are  in 
\'iolation  of  the  law  are  set  aside  either  by  a  recur- 
rence to  express  limitations,  or  on  the  grottnd  that 
the  sovereign  was  deceived.     8.  The  Parliament  and 
the  judicial  tribunals  have  also  the  right  to  discuss 
freely  such  royal  acts,  and,  in  particular.  Parliament 
and  each  individual  member  of  the  upper  house,  has 
the  right  to  make  remonstrances  to  the  crown.    Every 
peer  of  the  realm  is  by  birth  a  counsellor  of  the 
crown,  and  as  such  has  a  right  to  demand  a  private 
audience,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  opinion  on 
subjects  of  national  concern.    For  the  case  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution, the  English  law  can  make  no  provision, 
since  the  maxim  tibat  the  king  cannot  even  think  any 
"WTong  bars  the  possibility  of  sudi  a  supposition. 
An  open  and  direct  attack  on  the  constitution  implies 
in  itself  an  abdication  of  the  crown;  but  as  to  what 
particular  act  constitutes  such  an  attack,  no  precedent 
exists.     *  If  any  future  prince,'  says  the  loyal  Black- 


stone,  '  should  endeavour  to  subvert  the  constitution 
by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people,  should  violate  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
withdraw  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  such  a  conjunc- 
tion of  circumstances  would  amount  to  an  abdication, 
and  the  throne  would  thereby  be  vacant.*  4.  Indi- 
viduals are  protected  from  any  abuses  of  the  royal 
power  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (which  see),  the 
liability  of  the  agents  to  prosecution,  the  right  of 
complaining  to  Parliament,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

B.  The  Parliament  is  defined  to  be  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  supreme  power  of  Great  Britain 
(although  it  has  been  shown  above  to  exercise  both 
executive  and  judicial  functions),  consisting  of  the 
king,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  representatives  of  the  com- 
mons of  the  readm.  The  term  is,  however,  often 
confined  to  the  two  houses,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  shall  use  it.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
general  assembly,  or  great  councQ  of  the  realm,  of 
the  Saxon  period.  The  origin  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment has  been  traced  to  these  Saxon  assemblies;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  acquired  a  new  form  in 
the  Norman  times,  when  the  sovereign  summoned 
tlie  chief  of  his  immediate  vassals  three  times  a  year, 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  to  consult 
about  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdoixL  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  L^cester, 
assembled  a  parliament,  fixed  on  a  more  popular  basis 
than  any  which  had  been  previously  sunomoned. 
Besides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  several 
ecclesiastlGs  who  were  not  immediate  tenants  of  the 
crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights 
from  each  shire,  and  of  deputies  from  the  boroughs. 
This  period  (1265)  is  commonly  esteemed  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England;  and  if,  as 
some  think,  this  was  rather  a  revival  of  an  old  custom 
than  an  ixmovation,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  continued 
by  Henry  IH.  after  his  liberation  and  restoration  to 
power  by  the  battle  of  Evesham.  These  estates  often 
sat  together;  but,  in  difficult  cases,  each  estate,  the 
prelates,  barons,  and  knights  of  the  shire  with  the 
burgesses,  sat  by  itself;  but  even  in  this  case  they 
gave  their  answer  in  common.  In  the  reign  <^ 
Edward  III.  (1327-77)  the  separation  of  the  three 
estates  into  two  houses — ^the  House  of  Lords,  consist- 
ing of  the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords  temporal,  and 
the  House  of  CoiAmons,  consisting  of  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses — became  settled.  The  lords 
spiritual,  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  are  supposed 
to  hold  certain  ancient  baronies  under  the  king, 
William  L,  the  Conqueror,  having  changed  the 
spiritual  tenure  frank-almoigne  into  the  feudal  or 
Norman  tenure  by  barony,  which  subjected  their 
estates  to  all  the  feudal  charges  from  which  they 
were  before  exempt.  Previous  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.  there  were  also  26 
mitred  abbots  and  2  priors,  which  made  the  whole 
number  64,  the  number  of  lords  temporal  being  at 
that  time  but  106.  The  lords  temporal  consist  of  all 
the  peers  of  the  realm;  some  of  them  sit  by  descent, 
as  do  all  ancient  peers;  some  by  creation,  as  do  all 
new  made  ones;  and  others,  since  the  union  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  by  election.  All  the  peers  were 
not  originally  entitled  to  a  seat  as  a  matter  of  right, 
but  only  those  who  were  expressly  summoned  by  the 
king.  The  number  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increased 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  which,  however,  cannot 
deprive  a  peer  of  the  dignity  once  bestowed.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Aime,  twelve  new  peers  having  been 
created  at  once,  a  bill  was  introduced,  and  passed  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  for 
restricting  this  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but  the  bill 
was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
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leading  members  are  naturally  desirous  of  keeping 
open  me  avenues  to  the  peerage.  No  king  has  made 
such  frequent  use  of  this  prerogative  as  Geoige  IIL 
IVom  1760  to  1820  were  created  2  dukes,  Id  marquises, 
47  earls,  17  viscounts,  and  106  barons,  in  England 
alone,  without  reckoning  the  Scottish  and  Irish  titles. 
The  whole  number  of  Kngliflh  peers  at  the  end  of  his 
reign  (February,  1820)  was  291.  By  the  act  of  union 
wiUi  Scotland,  16  representatives  of  the  Scottish 
peerage  are  elected  by  the  Scottish  nobility  for  each 
Parli^ent's  duration,  ^nd  28  are  elected  for  life  by 
the  peera  of  Ireland ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
lords  temporal  was  835.  On  the  imion  with  Ireland, 
4  lords  spiritual  were  also  added  from  the  clergy  of 
that  country,  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  untU  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  (January  1, 1871). 
The  whole  number  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  there- 
fore, inclusive  of  the  2  English  archbidiops  and  22 
bishops,  at  that  time  363.  It  is  at  present  478.  In 
the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  Uie  whole  number 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  298;  360  were  after- 
wards added  by  statute  or  by  l^e  kmg^s  charter 
creating  new  or  reviving  old  boroughs,  ^ese  were, 
by  statute,  the  24  burgesses  and  Imighta  for  Wales, 
2  for  the  county  and  2  for  the  city  of  Durham,  2  for 
the  county  and  2  for  the  city  of  Chester;  45  for 
Scotland  and  100  for  Ireland,  by  the  acts  of  union 
with  those  kingdoms;  and  the  remainder  by  charter. 
The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  as  fonuerly  con- 
stituted, was  as  follows: — 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  Henxy  VI II M8 

Created  Binoe  by  statute 168 

Created  or  restored  by  charter 192 
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Of  these  6o8  members,  513  were  for  England  and 
Wales,  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for  Ireland.  The 
number  of  places  which  sent  members,  and  the 
number  of  knights,  citizens,  burgesses,  and  barons 
sent  by  the  several  cities,  counties,  boroughs,  and 
places,  were  as  follows: — 
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In  England,  London  was  the  city  sending  4,  Wey- 
mouth-cum-Melcombe-Regis  was  the  borough  send- 
ing 4.  In  Scotland,  Edinburgh  was  the  city  sending  1. 
In  Ireland,  Dublin  and  Cork  were  the  cities  sending  2. 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  were  the  universities. 
The  distribution  of  these  members  was  proportioned 
neither  to  population  nor  property.  Many  of  the 
boroughs  (which  see)  were  entirely  gone  to  decay. 
These  were  called  rotten  borouglit,  and  the  right  of 
election  appertained  to  a  few  houses  (as,  for  example, 
Old  Sarum,  consisting  merely  of  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
had   the   election    of    2    members   of    Parliament 


belonffing  to  seven  holders  of  certain  pieces  of  land, 
and  depending  on  the  Earl  of  Caledon),  or  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  single  family.  In  several 
large  towns  the  right  of  sufihrage  belonged  only  to  the 
freeholders,  or  to  certain  bui^gage  tenures,  so  that  the 
number  of  electors  was  very  smalL  These  voten 
were  mostly  under  the  influence  of  some  great  family, 
and  in  this  way  about  twelve  families  alone  com- 
manded more  than  100  seats  in  Parliament.  Thus, 
the  Earls  of  Mount  Edgecombe  and  Fitzwilliam, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire,  returned 
each  6  members;  the  Pelhams  (Dukes  of  New- 
castle, Earls  of  Cluchester,  and  Lords  Tarborough), 
15;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  10;  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
10,  &C.  For  the  few  places  that  were  in  the  hands  of 
independent  voters,  a  shameless  system  of  bribery 
existed,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory  laws,  and  the 
prices  of  votes  were  generally  well  known:  a  seat 
for  a  small  place  cost  about  £5000.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  principal  cities  had  no  representation; 
and  ^e  cure  of  this  evil^  was  the  great  object  of  the 
friends  of  pariiamentary  reform.  In  its  actual  com- 
position, therefore,  the  House  of  Commons  was  but 
too  easily  influenced  by  the  administration,  wlii<^ 
had  thus  been  sometimes  enabled  to  sustain  for  a 
long  time  a  policy  opposed  to  the  national  opinion 
and  the  general  welfare.  This  was  long  felt  and 
complained  of  by  a  large  majority  of  the  nation ;  but 
many  obstacles  of  interest  and  ambition  were  thrown 
in  the  way  of  its  reform.  When,  however,  the 
WhigB  came  into  power  in  1830,  they  found  tiiem- 
selves  driven  by  tlie  voice  of  the  people  to  adopt 
some  method  for  extending  its  constituency.  On  the 
1st  of  March,  1881,  the  ministerial  plan  c^  reform  in 
the  representation  was  accordingly  brought  forward 
by  Lord  John  Russell ;  and,  after  a  debate  of  sevten 
days,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  three  billa  for  re> 
forming  the  representation  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  After  a  debate  of  two  days  the  seoond 
reading  of  the  bill  for  England  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  302  to  301,  on  the  22d.  April  18,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  that  the  house  reaolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill,  General 
Gascoyne  moved,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bouse, 
the  number  of  representatives  for  Eng^land  and 
Wales  (which,  by  the  bill,  would  be  seventy  leas  than 
before)  ought  not  to  be  dimimshed.  This  motion 
being  carried  against  ministers,  after  a  debate  of 
two  nights,  by  a  majority  of  299  to  291,  Parliament 
was  dissolved  on  the  22d.  The  new  Parliamenx 
assembled  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  on  the  24tli 
Lord  John  Russell  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  reforming  the  representation.  This  bill,  whicla 
in  many  respects  differed  from  the  former,  and  -ixi 
which,  in  particular,  the  diminution  of  the  nninber  ol 
members  was  abandoned,  finally  passed  the  hcoj^^, 
after  long  and  warm  debases,  on  the  21st  Septemb«=r* 
by  349  to  236,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  b^  ^ 
vote  of  199  to  158.  On  the  20th  of  October  ^l:^^- 
Parliament  was  prorogued ;  and  being  again  opcixx^i.^ 
on  the  6th  of  Deceml^,  Lord  John  Russell,  for 
third  time,  introduced  a  refonn  bill,  whidi 
the  Conmions  on  the  23d  of  March:  in  the  Lords, 
ever,  ministers  being  left  in  the  minority,  on  a  nk«^^t;S«^T- 
to  amend  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  (May  7),  Barl  ^.^  ^  ^ 
advised  the  creation  of  such  a  number  of  new  f^«r-£>7^ 
as  was  necessary  to  carry  through  the  bill,  tea^^^-^'  , 

his  resignation  as  the  alternative.    The  lattes-    ^^ 

accepted ;  and  Lord  Wellington  made  an  ineffe.^.^^j^'*^ 

attempt  to  form  a  ministry.    The  Whiga  ~  ~  "^ 

fore  reinstated  (May  18th),  with  the 

haviog  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  the 

The  bill  then  passed  the  Lords  hj  a  vote  of    > 

22,  a  portion  of  the  opposition  having  wi 

their  resistance,  rather  than  furce  ministers 
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a  large  creation  of  new  peers ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
June  it  received  the  royal  assent.    Separate  acts 
were  passed  for  amending  the  representation  of  Soot- 
land  and  that  of  Ireland.    By  the  act  for  England,  the 
county  members,  or  knights  of  4he  shire,  were  in- 
creased from  94  to  159.    Besides  the  great  change 
thus  effected  in  equalizing  the  distribution  of  mem- 
bers in  the  counties  (as  each  county  before  returned 
two  knights,  except  Yorkshire,  which  returned  four), 
the  quaSifications  of  the  voters  were  also  modified, 
80  as  (in  addition  to  the  forty  shillings  freeholderB) 
to  extend  the  county  franchise  to— 1.  Copyholders 
for  life,  or  a  longer  term  of  lands  or  tenements  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  £10  over  rents  and  charges ;  2. 
Lessees  or  assignees  of  tenements  for  the  unexpired 
residue  of  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixty  years,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £10  above  rents  and  charges;  or 
for  the  residue  of  a  twenty  yean*  term  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £50 ;  but  imy  sub-lessee  or  assignee  of  any 
under  lease  must  be  in  actual  occupancy ;  3.  Occu- 
piers as  tenants  of  lands  or  tenements  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  at  least  £50.    In  the  case  of  freeholds  and 
copyholds  possession  for  six  months,  in  the  case  of 
leaseholds  for  twelve  months  before  the  last  day  of 
July  in  the  year  in  which  the  voter  is  registered,  was 
made  a  necessary  condition.    By  the  changes  which 
were  thus  made  in  the  representation  of  cities  and 
iMroughs,  fifty-six  rotten  boroughs  were  wholly  dis- 
franchised; thirty  boroughs  were  deprived  of  one 
member;  and  one  borough  (Meloombe-Begis  cum 
Weymouth)  of  two  members ;  twenty-two  boroughs 
were  created  in  England,  to  return  two  meml^rs 
each ;  and  nineteen  boroughs  to  return  one  member 
each.     Besides  taking  away  the  right  of  election 
from  a  stone  wall  in  one  place,  from  a  green  mound 
in  another,  and  a  ruined  house  in  a  third,  and  vest- 
ing it  in  large,  or  at  least  in  tolerably  numerous 
constituencies  in  new  boroughs,  the  act  introduced 
something  like  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
voters  of  the  old  boroughs  and  cities,  and  extended 
the  elective  franchise  from  close  corporations,  or 
privileged  bodies,  to  the  citizens  At  large.    It  gave 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  elections  to  every  male 
person  of  full  age,  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity, 
who  occupied  in  the  city  or  borough,  as  owner  or 
tenant,  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop, 
or  other  building,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  not 
less  than  £10,  provided  such  person  should  have  paid 
the  poor  rates  and  assessed  taxes,  have  occupied  for 
twelve  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July 
in  the  year  in  which  registration  is  sought,  and  have 
resided  for  six  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day 
of  July  in  the  city  or  borough,  or  within  7  miles. 
The  boundaries  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  were 
settled  anew  by  a  supplementary  act  of  Parliament. 
The  following  summary  will  show  the  distribution 
of  members  among  the  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  according  to  the 
Puiform  Bill  of  1832. 

Summafy  o/Rf/orm^  ffoute  of  Commons. 

'26  ooontiaa,  4  each;  7,  3  each;  6,  2  each; 

Tor]LBhir«.  6;  laieofWight,  1,  .    .    .144 
ISS  cities  and  boroughs,  2  each,     .    .    .266 
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I  City  of  London, 4 
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The  University  of  Dublin,  2,     .    .    .    .  2 ) 
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From  1832  up  to  1854  no  further  steps  were  taken 
in  the  matter  of  parliamentary  reform.  In  the  latter 
year  a  biU  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  was 
introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  but  was  withdrawn 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crunean  war.  In  1859  a 
reform  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  was 
thrown  out ;  and  in  the  following  year  another,  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Palmerston's  government,  was 
withdrawn.  The  government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
1866  again  took  up  the  subject  of  reform^  but  being 
defeated  on  a  division,  resigned,  and  the  task  was 
thus  left  to  the  Conservatives.  On  the  18th  March, 
1867,  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
introduced  his  Bill  for  Amendftig  the  Bepresenta- 
tion  of  the  People,  which,  after  undergoing  so  many 
modifications  in  its  progress  through  Parliament  as  to 
be  almost  recast^  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
15th  August.  By  this  bUl  the  borough  franchise  is 
conferred  on  all  householders  who  have  resided  in  the 
borough  for  twelve  months  previous  to  the  last  day 
of  July  in  any  year,  and  have  been  assessed  for  and 
have  paid  poor  rates ;  and  on  all  lodgers  who  have 
occupied  for  a  like  period  lodgings  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £10,  unfurnished.  In  counties  the  frajichise 
is  bestowed  on  occupiers  as  owners  or  tenants  of  sub- 
jects of  £12  ratable  value,  and  the  copyhold  and 
leasehold  franchise  is  reduced  to  £5.  This  bill  re- 
lated  only  to  England  and  Wales ;  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  reform  bills  were  passed  the  following  year, 
and  the  changes  effected  by  them  are  mentioned 
below.  This  extension  of  the  franchise  caused  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  electors,  espe- 
cially in  the  borough  constituencies,  to  which  were 
add^  not  less  than  700,000.  In  these  a  laige  pro- 
portion of  the  new  voters  consist  of  working  m^  so 
that  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  many  of 
the  hunger  towns,  the  power  of  returning  the  members 
has  been  transferred  to  them. 

Twelve  of  the  English  counties  9ie  further  divided 
by  the  act,  each  new  division  returning  two  mem- 
bers. Out  of  North  Cheshire  and  South  Cheshire 
there  is  created  Mid  Cheshire.  Out  of  North  and 
South  Derbyshire  East  Derbyshire.  Out  of  North  and 
South  Devonshire  East  Devonshire.  North  Essex 
has  been  divided  into  North-west  and  North-east 
Essex.  From  West  Kent  Mid  Kent  has  been  taken. 
From  North  Lancashire  North-east  Lancashire ;  and 
South  Lancashire  has  been  divided  into  SdUth-east 
and  South-west  Lancashire.  Out  of  North  and 
South  Lincolnshire  a  Mid  Lincolnshire  has  been 
carved.  East  Norfolk  ia  divided  into  North-east 
and  South-east  Norfolk.  From  East  and  West  Som- 
erset a  Mid  Somerset  has  been  gained.  South  Staf- 
fordshire is  divided  into  West  Staffordshire  and  East 
Staffordshire.  A  Mid  Surrey  has  been  won  from 
East  Surrey.  Finally,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire is  now  divided  into  a  northern,  a  mid,  and  a 
southern  division. 

Four  boroughs  were  disfranchised  for  bribery, 
namely,  Totness,  Reigate,  Yarmouth,  and  Lancaster ; 
while  thirty-eight  boroughs  which  formerly  returned 
each  two  members,  but  which  had  a  pop.  under  10,000 
in  1861,  lost  a  member  each.  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  and  Leeds  are  in  future  to  re- 
turn three  members  instead  of  two,  as  heretofore; 
but  no  elector  is  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for  more  than 
two  candidates.  The  Tower  Hamlets  is  divided 
into  two  boroughs:  the  Tower  Hamlets,  to  consist  of 
the  parishes  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  Mile- 
end  Old  Town,  Poplar,  Stepney,  and  Whitechapel 
unions,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Tower;  and  Hackney, 
comprising  the  parishes  of  Hackney,  Bethnal  Green, 
and  Shoi«ditch.  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Salford  are 
each  to  return  two  members  instead  of  one.  The  new 
boroughs  are  ten  in  number,  namely,  Chelsea,  Dar- 
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lington,  The  Hartlepools,  Stockton,  Bamsley,  StaLey- 
bridge,  Wednesbury^Middlesborough,  Dewebury,  and 
Graveaend.  Each  is  to  return  one  member,  except 
Chelsea,  which  is  to  return  two.  The  University  of 
London  is  also  to  return  one  member. 

JlepruenUUion  of  Scotland. — From  the  time  of  the 
legislative  union  of  Sootland  with  England  in  1707 
tiU  1832,  the  former  had  returned  forty-five  mem- 
bers  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  thirty  for  the 
thirty-three  oounties,  and  fifteen  for  fifteen  districts 
of  bujgha,  which  comprised  sixty-six  towns  or  burghs. 
But  the  right  of  voting  for  members  had  heretofore 
been  extremely  limited.  By  the  Scottish  act  of  1681 
the  right  of  voting  ^ras  conferred  on  persons  inf eft  in 
property  or  superiority  of  lands  of  40  shillings  old 
extent,  or  £400  Scots  value  rent,  which  was  always 
understood  to  mean  that  superiors  or  persons  holding 
directly  from  the  crown  had  alone  the  right  of  vot- 
ing, as  before  mentioned.  The  number  of  freeholders 
or  voters  in  1825  was  3066.  The  number  in  1811 
was  only  2429.  In  1796  the  number  of  real  voters 
in  the  Scottish  counties  was  estimated  at  1390.  In 
two  oounties  there  were  only  three  real  voters  in 
each,  and  in  seven  not  more  than  ten.  The  nominal 
and  fictitious  voters  were  said  to  amount  to  1202. 
The  number  of  persons  who  actually  voted  at  the 
elections  of  the  burghs  was  very  inconsiderable,  con- 
sisting, in  general,  of  the  magistrates  and  town 
councnl,  amounting  only  to  twenty  in  each  burgh,  or 
in  all  the  sixty-six  burghs  to  1320.  By  the  Scots 
reform  act  eight  members  were  added  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Scotland;  and  the  representation  was 
distributed  as  follows:  To  the  thirty-three  counties, 
thirty  members ;  to  Edinbux^h  and  Glasgow,  two 
each ;  to  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Greenock,  Perth,  and 
Paisley,  one  each ;  and  to  fourteen  districts  of  buighs, 
one  each;  total,  fifty-three.  The  right  of  voting 
was  also  placed  as  near  as  possible  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  in  England;  but  the  number  of  members, 
though  increased,  is  not  in  proportion  with  the  con- 
stituency of  England  or  even  Ireland.  The  old  class 
of  voters  were  still  allowed  to  retain  their  rights,  but 
superiorities  acquired  since  1831  were  not  to  be  held 
sufficient  to  confer  the  franchise.  The  newly-ad- 
mitted constituency  consisted  of  proprietors  of  lands 
or  other  heritable  property  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£10 ;  of  leaseholders,  whetiier  occupiers  or  not,  the 
value  of  whose  yearly  interest  amounted  to  £10 
clear;  of  leaseholders  for  nineteen  years  whose 
yearly  interest  was  not  less  than  £50 ;  of  tenants  in 
occupancy  at  a  yearly  rent  of  not  less  than  £50 ;  and 
of  tenants  who  had  paid  £300  for  their  interest  in  their 
holdings  in  one  sum.  The  buigh  franchise,  which  had 
previously  been  in  the  hands  of  the  town  councils 
and  their  delegates,  was  now  conferred  on  owners  or 
occupiers  of  houses,  &c.,  of  £10  yearly  value,  as  in 
England.  By  that  act  the  constituency  in  Sootland 
in  1866  amounted  to  50,354  for  the  counties,  and 
67,376  for  the  burghs;  total,  107,730.  By  the  Scotch 
reform  bill  of  1868  the  burgh  franchise  is  assimilated 
to  that  of  England;  in  counties  the  occupation 
tenure  is  *  £14  or  upwards,  as  appearing  on  the  valua- 
tion rolls'  of  the  county,  and  all  the  other  provisions 
are  substantially  the  same.  Seven  additional  seats 
are  given,  viz.  one  to  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen 
and  Glasgow;  one  to  those  of  Edinburgh  and  St. 
Andrews ;  one  to  Glasgow  city,  which  now  returns 
three  members,  though  electors  may  not  vote  for 
more  than  two ;  one  to  Dundee,  which  now  has  two 
membera ;  and  one  to  each  of  the  counties  of  Lanark, 
Ayr,  and  Aberdeen,  which  are  divided,  Lanark  and 
Ayr  into  north  and  south,  Aberdeenshire  into  east 
and  west,  each  division  returning  one  member.  The 
counties  of  Selkirk  and  Peebles  are  united,  and  the 
member  thus  lost  is  given  to  the  new  district  of 


buighs,  Hawick,  Selkirk,  and  Galashiels.  To  make 
room  for  these  additions  the  English  boroughs  of 
Arundel,  Ashburton,  Dartmouth,  Honiton,  Lyme 
Regis,  Thetford,  and  Wells  have  been  wholly  dis- 
franchised. 

Representation  of  Ireland. — Since  the  legislative 
union  with  Britain  in  1801  Ireland  had  sent  100 
members:  sixty-four  for  the  thirty-two  counties,  two 
each ;  for  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork  two  each ; 
for  thirty-one  other  cities  and  boroughs  one  each ; 
and  one  for  Dublin  University.  By  the  Irish  re- 
form  act  five  members  were  added,  one  to  each  of  the 
towns  of  Belfast,  Galway,  Limerick,  and  Waterford, 
and  one  to  the  university.  The  f oUowing  were  the 
classes  of  county  voters  admitted  (the  £10  freehold 
franchise  being  conferred  by  the  act  of  1829): — ^the 
£10  copyholders ;  the  lessees  or  assignees  having  a 
clear  yearly  interest  of  £10  on  the  residue  of  a  lease 
originally  for  sixty  years,  or  of  £20  on  a  lease  of  not 
less  than  fourteen  years,  whether  occupiers  or  not; 
sub-lessees  or  assignees  in  actual  occupancy  in  the 
above  two  cases;  immediate  lessees  or  assignees 
having  a  £10  yearly  interest  in  a  £20  lease,  and 
actually  occupying.  In  1850  occupiers  of  land  rated 
at  £12  a  year  were  admitted  to  vote.  In  the  borough 
franchise  the  £10  qualification  for  owner  or  occupant 
was  adopted  in  the  reform  of  1832,  much  the  same 
as  in  England ;  and  by  the  act  of  1850  the  franchise 
was  further  extended  to  £8  occupiera.  By  the  reform 
bill  of  1 868  the  occupation  franchise  in  towns  is  re- 
duced from  £8  to  £4,  and  for  lodgers  it  is  fixed  at 
the  same  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  No  alteration 
is  made  in  the  distribution  of  seats. 

The  following  is  a  s\mimazy  of  the  distribution  of 
members  among  the  coimties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
according  to  the  reform  acts  of  1867  and  1868: — 
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England,  ^ 


'  15  coun  ties  with  4  znembars  each,  1 0  with 

6  each,  7  with  3  each,  <^with  2  each. 

Lancashire  8,  Yorkaliire  10,  I&le  of 

Wight  1. ITS  j 

89  cities  and  boronghs  with  2  each,  92         | 

with  leach, 270^463 

Manchester,   Lirerpool,    Birmingham, 

and  Leeds,  with  S  each, IS 

Cit7  of  London 4 

UnirerBitiet  of  Oxford  and  Cambridgo 

2  each,  of  Loudon  1, 5 

3  counties  2  each,  and  9  counties  1  each,    15 
13  districts  of  boroughs  1  each,  M  erthyr 

Tydyil2 15 

n^,,.„^  J  S3  counties Si) 

Bcouana,  -[cities  and  burghs  26,  uniTeisitics  2.    .    2S  i 
Ireland. 


Wales, 
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The  number  of  county  electors  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1871  was  800,314;  of  city  and  borough 
electors,  1,294,167.  In  Scotland  the  county  electors 
were  79,760 ;  the  city  and  buxgh  electors,  1 71,91 2.  In 
Ireland  the  county  electors  were  175,149;  the  city 
and  borough  electors,  48,358. 

The  Parliament  is  not  permanent,  but  it  is  the 
royal  prerogative  to  summon  and  dissolve  it.     It  is 
regularly  summoned  by  a  writ  or  letter  of  the  sover- 
eign, issued  out  of  ^chancery,  addressed  to  each  peer 
individually,  and  to  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  and  »£ 
the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  same.     The  seaMosifl 
are  now  held  in  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  where 
each  branch  of  the  deliberative  body  has  its  cham* 
ber.     The  first  session  is  opened  by  the  soverei^rn, 
who  personally  sits,  or,  by  the  lord-chancellor,  ahow& 
the  reason  of  their  meeting;  the  speech  from  Uk» 
throne  is  answered  by  an  address  from  each  boQ9e>. 
After  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  the  oath  «*f 
allegiance,  the  Commons  choose  a  speaker  and  a  cum^ 
mittee  of  five  persons  (on  the  privileges  of  the  hotu^^ 
petitions,   contested  elections,   conomerce,  and    »Ht 
church);  they  then  proceed  to  any  other 
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that  may  come  before  them.  In  the  upper  house 
the  lord-chancellor  presides;  the  Lords  have  the 
right  of  voting  by  proxy.  Each  house  manages  its 
own  concerns,  and  any  matter  may  be  proposed  in 
either  house,  except  that  all  grants  of  subsidies  or 
parliamentaiy  aids  begin  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Lords  have  not  even  the  right  of  making 
an  amendment  to  a  money  bill ;  they  can  only  re- 
ject or  accept  it.  As  the  Parliaiaaent  is  summoiied, 
so  it  is  prorogued  by  the  royal  authority,  expressed 
either  by  the  lord-chancellor  in  the  monarch's  pre- 
sence, or  by  commission  from  the  crown,  or  by  pro- 
clamation. Both  houses  are  prorogued  at  the  same 
time.  A  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  is  effected 
either  by  the  authority  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown,  or  by  length  of  time.  The  House 
of  Commons  being  chosen  but  for  seven  yean,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  Parliament  is  dissolved  ipso 
facto.  So  it  determines,  within  six  months  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch,  if  not  previously  dissolved  by 
the  successor.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
Parliament  takes  an  important  part  in  the  executive 
and  judicial  administration ;  the  lower  house  having 
the  entire  disposal  of  all  grants  of  money,  has  the  direc- 
tion of  all  financial  concerns ;  and  there  is  no  subject 
which  may  not  be  brought  before  it  by  petition, 
complaint,  or  motion  of  a  member.  The  upper  house 
is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the  nation.  To 
this  authority  it  succeeded  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
aula  rtgia.  The  barons  of  parliament  were  members 
of  that  court,  and  the  rest  of  its  jurisdiction  being 
dealt  out  to  other  tribunals,  the  right  of  receiving 
appeals  and  superintending  all  other  jurisdictions 
still  remained  in  the  residue  of  that  assembly,  from 
which  every  other  court  was  derived.  In  civil  cases 
it  is  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  the  superior 
tribunals  of  the  three  kingdoms;  but  those  from 
Jersey,  &c.,  are  brought  finally  before  the  privy- 
council.  In  indictments  for  treason  or  felony,  or 
misprision  thereof,  where  the  accused  is  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  the  House  of  Lords  are  the  judges  of  the  law 
and  the  fact;  or  if  the  trial  is  in  the  court  of  the  lord 
high-steward,  the  peers-triers  are  only  judges  of  the 
fact.  The  dignity  of  lord  high-steward  was  formerly 
hereditary,  but  he  is  now  appointed  merely  for  the 
particular  case.  In  cases  of  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  the  House  of  Lords  are  also  the 
judges.  All  the  forms  of  a  criminal  trial  are  then 
observed,  and  the  verdict  must  be  by  a  majority  of 
at  least  twelve  votes.  Warren  Hastings,  governor- 
general  of  India,  was  tried  by  this  tribunal  on  an 
impeachment  of  extortion  and  cruelty;  Dundas 
(Viscount  Melville),  secretary  of  war,  as  guilty  of 
high  crimes  and  miisdemeanourB  in  the  office  of  trea- 
surer of  the  navy;  and  the  Duke  of  York,  as  general- 
issimo, for  the  imputed  sale  of  commissions.  Still 
different  from  this  judicial  capacity  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  right  of  passing  a  bill  of  attainder,  the 
consequences  of  which  are  forfeiture  of  property  and 
corruption  of  blood;  or  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
which  is  of  a  less  severe  character.  This  right  can 
be  exercised  in  either  house  (in  the  case  of  Queen 
Caroline  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  upper  house). 
Before  it  can  take  effect,  however,  the  bill  must  pass 
through  both  houses,  and  receive  the  royal  assent. 

The  RighU  of  the  People  of  Britain.— The  absolute 
rights  of  every  Briton  are  by  English  writers  re- 
duced to  three  principal  heads — ^the  right  of  personal 
security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and  Uie  right 
of  private  property.  No  man  shall  be  interrupted  in 
the  legal  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  body,  his  health, 
his  reputation,  nor  limited  in  his  personjal  freedom, 
without  due  course  of  law;  nor  be  deprived  of  the 
free  use  and  disposal  of  his  acquisitions,  save  by  the 
laws  of  the  land.     These  ri'^hts  have  been  asserted 


and  confirmed  from  time  to  time  by  a  series  of  acts, 
b^[inning  with  the  Magna  Charta,  and  ending  with 
the  Bill  of  Bights,  whidb  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  origin  of  Uiese  rights,  but  merely  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  existence.  Among  the  principal 
securities  of  British  freedom  are — (1)  The  established 
principle  that  no  man's  liberty  can  be  restrained  by 
the  government  further  than  the  law  allows;  (2) 
The  many  offices  of  consequence  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, which  are  exercised  by  the  people  themselves, 
such  as  those  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  jury, 
the  grand  jury,  the  offices  in  the  municipal  adnunis- 
tration,  and,  above  all,  the  right  of  assembling,  at 
pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion.  The  personal 
responsibility  of  public  officers,  and  the  celebrated 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  are  great  securities  against  arbi- 
trary encroachment.  But  the  chief  protection  b  the 
liberty  of  the  press. 

The  Administration  of  the  Govemnunt  also  bears 
many  traces  of  its  Saxon  origin.  The  king  is  the 
supreme  head  of  the  state  in  peace  and  war,  the  lord 
paramoimt  of  the  soil,  the  fountain  of  justice  and 
honour,  and  tiie  supreme  head  of  the  church.  As  a 
constituent  part  of  the  supreme  legislative  power,  he 
has  the  prerogative  of  rejecting  such  bills  in  Parlia- 
ment as  he  judges  improper  to  be  passed.  This  pre- 
rogative, however,  has  never  been  exercised  since  the 
year  1692.  As  the  generalissimo,  or  the  first  in  mili- 
tary command  within  the  kingdom,  he  has  the  sole 
power  of  raising  and  regulating  fleets  and  armies, 
which,  however,  is  virtually  controlled  by  the  neces- 
sity he  is  under  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Parliament. 
As  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  general  conservator 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  he  alone  has  the  right 
of  erecting  courts  of  judicature,  and  all  jurisdictions 
of  courts  are  derived  from  the  crown.  As  the  foun- 
tain of  honour,  of  office,  and  of  privilege,  he  has  the 
power  of  conferring  dignities,  disposing  of  offices,  and 
conferring  privileges  on  private  persons.  In  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  nation  he  is  considered  the 
nation's  representative,  and  therefore  has  the  sole 
power  of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  making 
treaties  and  alliances,  declanng  war  and  making 
peace.  The  council  of  the  king  is  distinguished  into 
the  privy -council  and  the  cabinet  coundL  The  latter 
consists  of  those  ministers  of  state  more  immediately 
in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  who  are  summoned  to 
consult  upon  executive  matters;  their  number  and 
selection  depend  only  upon  the  king's  pleasure.  It 
is  generally  composed  of  the  lord-chancellor,  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  the  four  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  &c.  (fourteen  or  fifteen  members), 
the  remaining  members  of  the  ministry  not  belong- 
ing to  the  cabinet.  The  privy-ooimcil,  the  number 
of  which  is  indefinite  (at  present  about  150),  is  con- 
stituted by  the  king's  nomination,  and  generally  con- 
sists of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  ministers,  ftc. 
The  dissolution  of  the  privy-council  depends  on  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  formerly  took  place,  ipto  facto^ 
by-  the  king's  death.  But,  to  prevent  the  inconven- 
ience of  having  no  council  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
prince,  it  was  enacted  in  1708  that  it  shall  continue 
for  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  crown,  unless 
otherwise  determined  by  the  successor.  The  privy- 
council  exercises  original  jurisdiction  in  some  cases, 
as  in  questions  between  two  colonies  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  charters,  &c.,  and  has  an  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  dominions  of  the  empire,  except 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Financial  History. — The  practice  of  borrowing 
money  in  order  to  defray  a  part  of  the  war  expendi- 
ture began  in  this  country  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  In  the  infancy  of  the  practice  it  was  customary 
to  borrow  upon  the  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion 
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of  a  tax,  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  discharging  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed.  This 
discharge  was,  however,  very  rarely  effected.  The 
public  exigencies  still  continuing,  the  loans  were,  in 
most  cases,  either  continued,  or  the  taxes  were  again 
mortgaged  for  fresh  ones.  At  length  the  practice  of 
borrowing  for  a  fixed  period,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  upon  terminahU  annuities,  was  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  most  loans  were  made  upon 
interminable  annuities,  or  until  such  time  as  it  might 
be  convenient  for  government  to  pay  off  the  prindpaL 

In  the  beginning  of  the  funding  system  the  term 
fund  meant  the  taxes  or  funds  appropriated  to  the 
discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  loans;  those 
who  held  government  securities,  and  sold  them  to 
others,  selling,  of  course,  a  corresponding  claim  upon 
some  fund.  But  after  the  debt  began  to  grow  large, 
and  the  practice  of  borrowing  upon  interminable 
annuities  had  been  introduced,  the  meaning  attached 
to  the  term  fund  was  gradually  changed;  and  instead 
of  signifying  the  security  upon  which  loans  were  ad- 
vanced, it  haa  for  a  long  time  signified  the  principal 
of  the  loans  themselves. 

Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  scarcity  of  disposable 
capital  at  the  time,  but  far  more  to  the  supposed  in- 
security of  the  revolutionary  establishment,  the  rate 
of  interest  paid  by  government  in  the  early  part  of 
the  funding  system  was  comparatively  high.  But  as 
the  country  became  richer,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  stability  of  government  was  increased, 
ministers  were  enabled  to  take  measures  for  redudng- 
the  interest,  first  in  1716,  and  again  in  1749. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne  the 
interest  stipulated  for  loans  was  very  various.  But 
in  the  reign  of  George  11.  a  different  practice  was 
adopted.  Instead  of  varying  the  interest  upon  the 
loan  according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market  at 
the  time,  the  rate  of  interest  was  generally  fixed  at 
three  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  necessary 
variation  being  made  in  the  principal  funded.  Thus, 
suppose  government  were  anxious  to  borrow,  that 
they  preferred  borrowing  in  a  three  per  cent,  stock, 
and  that  they  could  not  negotiate  a  loan  for  less  than 
four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  they  effected  their  object 
by  giving  the  lender,  in  return  for  every  £100  ad- 
vanced, £150  three  per  cent,  stock — that  is,  they 
bound  the  country  to  pay  him  or  his  assignees  £i 
lOs.  a  year  in  all  time  to  come,  or,  otherwise,  to  ex- 
tinguish the  debt  by  a  payment  of  £150.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  the  principal 
of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two-fifths 
more  than  the  sum  actually  advanced  by  the  lenders. 

Some  advantages  are,  however,  derivable,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  derivable,  from  this  system.  It  renders 
the  management  of  the  debt  and  its  transfer  more 
simple  and  commodious  than  it  would  have  been  had 
it  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  funds  bearing  dif- 
ferent rates  of  interest;  and  it  is  contended  that  the 
greater  field  for  speculation  afforded  to  the  dealers 
in  stocks  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  has  enabled 
government  to  borrow  by  funding  additional  capitals 
fur  a  considerably  less  payment  on  accoimt  of  interest 
than  would  have  been  necesiuury  had  no  such  increase 
of  capital  been  made.  The  advantages,  however, 
now  referred  to  are  really  of  very  trifiing  importance. 

The  public  income  at  the  revolution  amounted  to 
£2,001,S55.  At  the  death  of  William  it  had  increased 
to  £3,^95,205,  being  nearly  doubled.  Of  the  four- 
teen years  of  William  III.'s  reign  nearly  ten  were 
years  of  war.  The  military  and  naval  expenses 
amoimted  to  £44,S-i7,382,  being  more  than  one-half 
the  whole  expenditure  of  government,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  reign  the  debt  amounted  to  £16,394,702.  Of 
the  tliirtoen  years  of  this  reign  twelve  were  years  of 
war,  and  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anue  the  national 


debt  amounted  to  £54,145,363.    The  reign  of  Geoige 
I.  was  undisturbed  by  war,  which  enabled  the  govern- 
ment of  the  time  to  reduce  the  debt  by  £2,053,125, 
so  that  at  the  accession  of  Geoige  II.  the  whole 
amount  of  the  debt  waa  £52,092,238.     The  first 
twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  the  new  king  were 
passed  in  prof oxmd  peace,  but  during  the  latter  yean 
of  his  reign  the  country  was  engaged  in  expensive 
wars.     The  total  expense  of  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on  between  1739  and  1748  was  estimated 
at  £46,418,680.    The  expense  of  the  Seven  Yean* 
war  amounted  to  £111,271,996,  and  the  debt  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763  was 
£138,865,430.    Between  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war  in  1775  the 
national  debt  was  again  reduced,  on  this  occasion  by 
£10,281,795,  thus  leaving  a  debt  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  £128,583,635.    To  this  the  Ame- 
rican war  added  £121,267,993,  but  above  £10,000,000 
was  cancelled  between  the  dose  of  this  war  and  the 
commencement  of  the  French  war,  when  the  debt 
stood  at  £239,350,148.     During  the  French  war 
£601,500,343  of  new  debt  was  contracted,  and  on 
ike  1st  of  February,  1817,  when  the  English  and 
Irish  exchequers  were  consolidated,  the  total  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  was  £840,850,491.     Since  then 
the  debt  has  been  reduced,  and  on  the  3lBt  of  Mamh, 
1872,  the  whole  amount  of  it  was  £736,141,900. 

Besides  the  funded  debt  is  a  large  sum  due  by 
government  under  the  name  of  tiie  Unfunded  Debt. 
It  arises  from  any  national  expense  for  which  iio 
provision  has  been  made,  or  the  provision  has  proved 
insuffident,  or  not  forthcoming  at  the  time  wanted. 
During  the  latter  periods  of  iLe  Frendi  war,  and  a 
few  years  following  the  return  of  peace,  its  amount 
considerably  exceeded  fifty  millions ;  in  1815  it  was 
at  the  highest,  and  had   reached  a  sum  greatly 
beyond  the  entire  amount  of  the  debt  at  the  acoession 
of  Greorge  II.,  being  more  than  sixty-seven  and  a 
half  miUions.     Of  late  years  the  amount  of   the 
unfunded  or  floating  debt  has  not  amounted  to  a 
tenth  of  that  sum.    The  form  in  which  it  mostly 
exists  is  that  of  exchequer  bills.     These  were  first 
issued  in  1696,  and  being  intended  as  a  tempoirary 
substitute  for  money  during  the  recoinage  at  that 
period,  some  of  them  were  so  low  as  £10  and  £5. 
There  are  none  issued  now  under  £100,  and  many  of 
them  are  for  £500,  £1000,  and  still  laxger  sums. 
They  bear  interest,  at  a  certain  rate  per  day,  for 
£100 ;  and,  being  distributed  among  those  who  are 
willing  to  advance  their  value,  they  pass  from  haiMl 
to  hand  like  bank-notes.    After  a  certain  time  they 
are  received  in  payment  of  taxes  or  other  moneys 
due  to  government ;  and  the  interest  due  on  them  at 
the  time  is  allowed  in  the  payment.   The  bank  often 
engages  to  receive  them  to  a  certain  extent,   and 
thereby  promotes  their  circulation;  and  the  daily 
transactions  between  the  bank  and  the  exchequer 
are  chiefly  carried  on  by  bills  of  £1000  depoeitea  in 
the  exchequer  by  the  bank,  to  the  amount  of  the 
sums  received  by  them  on  account  of  goremznent. 
New  exchequer  bills  are  frequently  issued  in  dis- 
charge of  former  ones ;  and  they  are  often  converted 
into  funded  debt,  by  granting  capital  in  some  of  the 
stocks,  on  certain  terms,  to  such  holders  cm  ar« 
willing  to  accept  it. 

The  public  fimds  or  stocks  are  nothing  else  than 
the  public  debts.  To  have  a  share  in  these  IuzkIs  » 
to  be  a  creditor  of  the  nation.  The  security  cif 
national  faith  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  that  «tf 
any  private  person  ;  and  therefore  money  lent  t^ 
government  idways  bears  a  lower  interest  than  that 
lent  on  private  security.  The  value  of  stock  riaes  or 
falls  in  proportion  to  the  real  or  supposed  state  of 
national  prosperity. 
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YcAn.' 

BXTKKUIS. 

Exeiae. 

Stamps. 

Taxes. 

Property  and 
Income  Tax. 

PostOfflee. 

Cirownlands. 

Miaeel- 
laneoos. 

Total 

1852-3.... 

1856-7.... 
1860-1.... 
1871-2.... 

£22.137,046  £15,746,055 
23.531,746     18,165,000 
23,305,777     19,435,000 
20,326,000    23,326,000 

£6.907,757 
7,372,209 
8,348,412 
9,772.000 

£3,382.851 
3.116.046 
3,127,000 
2,330,000 

£5,509,637 

16,089.933 

10,923,816 

9,084,000 

£2,873,907 
2,921,992 
8.400, 000 
5,435,000 

£260,000 

284.857 
290,508 
875,000 

£887,919 
1,098,175 
1,453,101 
4,060,814 

£57,535,215 
72,787,965 
70,283,674 
74,708,314 

.Yun. 

EXPENDITURB.                                                                                                           | 

Interest  and  Uanasuncnt  of  the  Mat  DabL 

drillist 

nnd 

1 

Army. 

Nary. 

ColleeUoB 
of  Be?enae. 

Total 

UnfttBdedL 

Total  Fanded 

Permaxutnt. 

Tenninable 
Annuities. 

and         CiTUCliarget. 
Unfunded. 

1852-3.... 
1856-7.... 
1860-1 .... 
1871-2.... 

£23,708,026 
23,086,575 
23,884,299 
22,156,952 

£3.822,856 
3,985,932 
1.946,633 
4,612,706 

£403,652 

1,008,670 

400,087 

169,943 

£27,934,534  £6,604,546 
28,081,1771    8,420,101 
26,231,019  10,728,028 
26,839,601  18,298,993 

£9,879,962 
20,811.242 
18,013,896 
15,861,580 

£6.625.944 

18,459.013 

13.831,668 

9,900,486 

£4,072,670 
4,671,037 
4.487,448 
5,488,263 

£55,117,656 
76,042.570 
72,792,059 
71,490,020 

Description  of  Gbeat  Britain. — Geography. — 
As  already  observed,  it  occapies  a  kind  of  archi- 
pelago  in  the   N.w.    of    Europe,    and  consists   of 
numerous  groups  of  islands,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Great  Britain  and  Irehuid,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  Irish  Sea^  which,  near  the  centre, 
attains  its  greatest  width  of  about  130  miles ;  but 
between  Holyhead  in  Wales,  and  Howth  Head  in 
Ireland,  in  the  track  taken  by  the  English  packets, 
is  not  wider  than  60  miles ;  and  between  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre  in  Scotland,  and  Fair  Head  in  Ireland, 
narrows  to  about   12  miles.     Great  Britain,  the 
larger  and  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two 
ishuids,  is  situated  between  Int.  49"  67'  42*  and  58** 
40'  24"  K.    It  is  the  lu^est  island  in  Europe,  and  the 
seventh  largest  in  the  world ;  the  only  islands  rank- 
ing before  it  in  this  respect  being  Australia^  Borneo, 
Papuay   Sumatra,    Niphon,  and  Madagascar.      Its 
nearest  approach  to  the  continent  of  Europe  is  at  its 
S.E.  extremity,  where  the  Strait  of  Dover,  separating 
it  from  France,  is  only  21  miles  broad.     On  both 
sides  of  the  strait  the  distance  is  rapidly  increased. 
The  contour  of  Great  Britain  is  so  veiy  irregular, 
that  it  seems  vain  to  compare  it  to  any  mathemati- 
cal figure.     The  v.  part  of  the  bland  in  particular, 
exhibits  on  its  K.  coast  a  succession  of  hrge  salient 
angles,  while  the  w.  coast  is  broken  and  ragged  in 
the  extreme ;  the  land  ever  and  anon  jutting  out  into 
the  sea,  and  the  sea  making  deep  inroads  into  the 
land,  as  if  the  two  elements  had  not  yet  ascertained 
their  boundaries,  and  were  contending  for  mastery. 
The  greatest  length  of  Great  Britain,  measured  on  a 
line  bearing  N.  by  w.  from  Rye  to  Dimnet  Head,  is 
COS  miles.    The  breadth,  necessarily  modified  by  the 
numerous  indentations  of  the  coast,  varies  exceed- 
ingly.   The  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  across 
the  island,  in  a  slanting  direction,  is  W.S.W.  to  B.N.B., 
367  miles  from  Land's  End  to  Lowcstoffe  ;  but  the 
longest  line,  measured  from  the  w.  to  the  E.  coast  on 
a  parallel  of  latitude,  between  St.  David's  Head,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and'  the  Kaze,  in  Essex,  is  only  280 
miles.    The  breadth  is  least  in  the  N.  parts  of  the 
island.    Between  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton,  and  the 
Forth  at  Alloa,  it  is  only  33  miles;  in  the  Oikel, 
which  falls  into  Dornoch  Firth,  the  tide  ascends  till 
within  18  miles  of  the  w.  coast,  and  the  remarkable 
chain  of  lochs  between  the  Moray  Firth  and  Loch 
Linnhe  leaves  so  little  land  intervening  between  the 
opposite  coasts  that  the   communication   left  un- 
finished by  nature  has  been  completed  by  art,  and 
now  forms  the  Caledonian  CaiuJ.      The  area  of 
Great  Britain,  including  the  groups  of  the  Orkneys, 
Shetlands,  and  Hebrides,  is  about  88,774  square 


miles.  Of  these,  England  and  Wales  occupy  58,311 
square  miles,  and  Scotland  and  its  islands  30,463 
square  miles. 

Ireland,  as  abready  mentioned,  lies  to  the  w.  of 
Great  Britain,  being  separated  from  it  by  the  Irish 
Sea^  and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  It  nowhere  extends  so  far  as  either  the 
K.  or  8.  extremities  of  Great  BritaiiL  but  occupies  an 
intermediate  space  between  laL  51  25'  and  55*  28' 
N.,  its  N.  extremity  being  on«the  same  parallel  with 
the  central  part  of  Ayrshire,  and  the  town  of  Aln- 
wick, in  Northumberlandshire  ;  and  its  8.  extremity 
being  opposite  to  Bristol  Channel,  nearly  in  the  lati- 
tude of  London,  s.  and  w.  it  lies  between  Ion.  6" 
and  11"*  w.  Its  nhaspe  is  much  more  regular  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  rhomboid,  two  sides  of  which  are 
nearly  due  N.  and  8.,  while  the  other  two  take  a 
a1ft.fiHng  direction,  between  w.s.w.  and  E.N.B.  The 
greatest  diagonal  of  the  rhomboid  is  between  Mizzen 
Head,  in  Cork,  and  Fair  Head,  in  Antrim,  about  300 
miles ;  the  greatest  length,  measured  on  a  meridian 
(nearly  that  of  8''  w.),  is  230  miles ;  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  measured  on  a  parallel  (about  54**  25'  K.),  ia 
180  miles.  The  breadui  across  the  centre  is  nearly 
165  miles.  Owing  to  the  compactness  of  its  form, 
Ireland  does  not  exhibit  such  variation  of  breadth  as 
we  have  seen  to  exist  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
breadth,  {ram  Galway  Bay  to  Dublin,  is  not  110 
miles;  and  the  shortest  breadth  of  all,  between  Bally- 
shannon  and  Dundalk,  is  only  85  miles.  One  re- 
markable fact  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
compactness  of  Ireland,  its  opposite  coasts  and  arms 
of  tiie  sea  are  so  conveniently  situated  in  regard  to 
each  other,  that  there  is  not  a  spot  on  its  surface 
which  is  not,  in  some  direction  or  other,  within  55 
miles  of  the  ocean.  The  area  of  Ireland  is  about 
32,531  square  miles. 

Area  of  the  BrUi*h  Ida. 


Naxxs. 


Area  in  sq.  m. 


Englimd. 

Wales 

Isle  of  Msn 

Chaanttl  Inlands. 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Total. 


50,933 

7378 

227 

75 

80.463 

32.531 


121,607 


Area  in  acres. 


32,597,898 

4,721,823 

145,325 

48,323 

19,496,182 

20,819.829 


77,828,829 


Phynccd  Features. — ^We  are  so  much  accustomed 
to  th^ik  and  speak  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  that  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  not  merely 
a  political,  but  also  some  great  physical  distinctiou 
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between  them.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  no  such 
physical  distinction.  Their  frontiers,  in  part  at  least, 
merge  insensibly  into  each  other,  and  the  whole  must  be 
viewed  as  one  island,  which,  in  regard  even  to  physical 
features,  is  among  the  most  interesting  islands  in  the 
world.  Though  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  all 
varieties  of  scenery  are  exhibited  in  rich  profusion 
on  its  surface,  and  all  forms  of  geological  structure 
lie  within  its  bosom.  The  N.  part  of  Great  Britain 
is,  for  the  most  part,  rugged,  mountainous,  and 
barren.  To  the  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  on  the  w.,  to  Stonehaven  on  the  E.  coast,  the 
whole  country  is  composed  of  primary  rocks.  Gneiss 
and  mica  slate,  with  numerous  outbursts  of  granite, 
form  lofty  mountain  chains,  whose  lower  slopes  are 
usually  covered  with  beds  of  conglomerate  and  old 
red  sandstone.  These  mountain  chains  maintain 
a  remarkable  degree  of  parallelism,  their  longer  axis 
almost  invariably  taking  a  direction  between  8.w. 
and  N.E.  The  principal  chain  is  the  Grampians,  but 
though  its  mountains  are  the  loftiest  in  uie  island, 
they  are  by  no  means  of  the  first  class.  Their  cul- 
minating points,  Bennevis  and  Benmacdhui,'  are, 
respectively,  4406  and  4296  feet.  From  their  v. 
sides  snow  scarcely  ever  disappears.  These  moun- 
tains,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  composed,  frequently  assume  the  form  of  peakis 
and  frowning  precipices,  which,  as  they  descend, 
instead  of  terminating  at  the  general  level  of  the 
base,  are  continued  downwards,  and  become  the 
romantic  barriers  of  deep  extensive  lakes,  presenting 
scenes  in  which  sublimity  and  beauty  strangely  inter- 
mingle. The  last  range  within  the  line  already 
mentioned  is  that  of  the  Ochils,  which  are  much  less 
elevated  than  the  Grampians,  and  exhibit  scenery  of 
a  much  tamer  description.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
porphyry  and  amygdaloid,  in  which  numerous  nod- 
ules of  agate  and  camelian  are  found.  Instead  of 
towering  up  in  sterile  peaks,  they  are  generally 
rounded,  and  clothed  to  their  summits  with  verdant 
or  heathy  pastures.  On  their  s.  slopes  a  new  geolo- 
gical formation  appears.  The  carboniferous  system, 
at  first  with  its  strata  almost  turned  on  edge,  and 
thrown  into  confusion  by  contact  with  masses  and 
veins  of  trap,  soon  becomes  fully  developed,  and 
stretches,  with  occasional  interruptions,  from  the  E. 
to  the  w.  coast,  over  the  basins  both  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde.  The  mineral  treasures  of  this  district  make 
it  one  of  the  most  important  in  Great  Britain.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  district  to  the  s.  is  occupied 
by  the  Lead  Hills,  so  called  from  the  rich  veins  of 
lead  by  which  its  strata  of  graywacke  are  intersected. 
In  earlier  times,  their  alluvial  covering  embedded  a 
more  precious  metal^and  the  mere  washing  of  the 
soil  is  said  to  have  yielded  gold  to  the  value  of 
£100,000.  StiU  further  to  the  s.  several  large 
masses  of  granite  occur.  Coal  also  again  appears, 
and  forms  two  minor  coal-fields.  Towards  the  8.E. 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  is  formed  by  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  a  porphyritic  range,  which  once 
formed  part  of  the  boundary  between  two  indepen- 
dent kingdoms,  and  which  sends  its  ramifications 
into  both.  Those  which  pass  into  England  may  be 
regarded  as  the  commencing  links  of  a  long  chain  of 
mountains  and  hills,  which  extends,  with  scarcely  a 
single  interruption,  along  the  w.  side  of  that  division 
of  the  island,  forming  its  most  important  water-shed, 
and  throwing  out  numerous  branches,  particularly 
those  which  penetrate  into  Cumberland  and  Wales, 
and  give  a  somewhat  modified  but  scarcely  less 
attractive  repetition  of  the  magnificent  scenery  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  In  the  v.  part  of 
this  chain,  or  that  part  to  which  the  name  of  Cimi- 
brian  range  is  sometimes  given,  the  most  striking 
feature  is  formed  by  the  series  of  romantic  lakes  so 


well  known  to  tourists  from  all  countries.     Here 
granite  and  a  species  of  basalt  are  occasionally  seen, 
but  the  prevailing  rocks  are  slates  and  sandistones, 
belonging  to  the  siluiian  series.     In  other  parts  of 
this  range  trap-porphyry  occurs.     It  forms  Uie  very 
summit  of  Scawf  ell,  and  is  seen,  in  still  more  inter- 
esting drcumstanoes,  at  Sotaller,  in   Borrowdale, 
where,  at  its  contact  with  a  bed  of  red  unctuous  day 
and  ironstone,  occurs  the  celebrated  vein  of  graphite 
which  has  long  furnished  the  finest  black-lead  pencils 
in  the  world.     Another  largely  developed  rock  of  the 
same  range  is  the  mountain  limestone,  which,  if  any- 
where, here  truly  deserves  the  name ;  inasmuch  as  it 
forms  lofty  mountain-masses — Ingleborough,  Whem- 
side,  Pennigant,  and  Cross  Fell  being  almost  entirely 
composed  of  it.    This  limestone  is  often  intersocted 
by  rich  veins  of  lead.     In  the  lengthened  chain  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  to  the  a.  and  w.  of  the  Cum* 
brian,  is  the  Cambrian  range,  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Wales,  and  contaLoing,  among  others,  the 
highest   mountain  of    S.  Britain — Snowdon,   3571 
feet.     The  rocks,  like  those  of  the  Cumbrian  range, 
lie  low  in  the  geological  series,  and  consist  almost 
entirely  of  slate,  and  different  varieties  of  trap  and 
porphyry.    The  great  exception  is  towards  the  r. 
limits  of  the  range,  where  the  silurian  roclu  are  over- 
laid by  an  extensive  tract  of  old  red  sandstone,  over- 
laid in  its  turn  by  the  mountain  limestone,  which, 
like  a  girdle,  encircles  the  most  extensive,  if  not  the 
most  valuable  of  the  British  coal-fields. 

To  the  8.  of  the  Cambrian  is  the  Devonian  r&n^e, 
stretching  from  the  Bristol  to  the  British  Channel, 
and  though  lofty  enough,  when  viewed  from  the  level 
of  the  sea,  to  present  a  coast  of  remarkable  boldness, 
too  low  to  deserve  the  name  of  mountainous.     Here 
granite  is  extensively  developed,  and,  often  possess- 
ing the  property  of  decomposing  rapidly,  furnishes 
the  white  clay  cieJled  kaolin^  of  which  our  finest  por- 
celain is  made.    The  granite  underlies  the  old  red 
sandstone,  or  rather  a  slate  which  is  considered  to 
be  its  equivalent ;  and  prevails  to  such  an  extent, 
particularly  in  Devonshire,  as  to  have  given  its  name 
to  a  geological  formation,  hence  termed  the  Devonian 
series  or  system.     Here  the  mineral  treasures  are 
tin  and  copper,  veins  of  which,  generally  at  a  hi^h 
angle,  and  in  a  direction  from  E.  to  w.,  intersect  the 
slate  and  granite,  and  vary  in  width  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet.     The  different  ranges   now 
described  as  occupying  the  w.  side  of  England,  and 
stretching  from  its  N.  to  its  a.  extremity,  are  oum- 
posed  entirely  of  primary  rocks,  or  at  least  of  rockji 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  Welah  coal- 
field, and  another  of  limited  dimensions  on  the  y. 
coast  of  Cumberland,  never  stand   higher   in   the 
geological  series  than  the  lowest  strata  of  the  car- 
boniferous system.     On  proceeding  e.  the  case  is  r^^- 
versed,  and  the  oldest  strata  whid^  occur  are  identi- 
cal with  those  which  were  in  the  previous  case  the 
most  recent.     Here,  accordingly,  secondary  forma- 
tions prevail,  beginning  with  the  mountain  limestone 
or  coarse  quartzose  sandstone,  known  by  the  name 
of  millstone  grit,  on  which  our  coal-fields  are  usual!  v 
based,  and  ascending  by  regular  gradations  up  u> 
the  more  recent  tertiary  deposits.     The  coal-fieM^ 
notwithstanding  of    their    incalculable    eoonomicaj. 
value,  occupy  a  comparatively  limited  extent  of  sur* 
face — an  extent  certainly  not  under-estimated  at  one  • 
twentieth  of  the  whole.     A  line  drawn  from  Lymc-^ 
Regis  to    Bath,   thence    to  Gloucester,   Warwick.^ 
Leicester,   Nottingham,   and   Tadcaster,  and   froxx^ 
Tadcaster  to  Stockton-on-Tees,  has  on  its  b.    mit^ 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of  Knglan*  I. 
In  the  whole  of  this  space  no  coal  is  worked.     If  tH^ 
series  of  strata  are  regular,  there  can  be  no  dou*^  «^ 
that  coal  exists ;  but  probably  at  a  depth  far  beyoc»«t 
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the  reach  of  any  known  means  of  excavation.  The 
chalks,  which  occupy  the  uppennost  place  in  the  second* 
aiy  formation,  though  in  N.  Britain  confined  to  a  few 
patches,  constitute  a  marked  feature  in  the  geology  of 
South  Britain,  where  they  not  only  compose  the  pre- 
vailing strata  of  extensive  undulating  tracts,  but  form 
in  many  places,  both  on  the  B.  and  s.  coasts,  bold  and 
giddy  cMs,  from  whose  white  colour  the  ancient 
name  of  AUyion  is  said  to  be  derived.  The  tertiary 
formation,  which  includes  all  the  rocks  above  the 
chalk,  is  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  and  is 
succeeded  by  immense  beds  of  diluvial  gravels,  sands, 
and  clays,  in  which  are  found  remains  of  the  larger 
existing  quadrupeds,  several  of  them,  like  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  belonging  to  genera  which  now 
exist  only  in  much  hotter  climates.  Above  these 
diluvial  beds  lie  alluvium  and  other  superficial  de- 
posits, the  constituents  of  which,  mainly  depending 
on  the  rocks  from  which  they  have  been  disint^^ted, 
determine  the  natural  properties  of  the  soil,  some- 
times giving  it  an  ahnost  inexhaustible  fertility,  and 
sometmies  dooming  it  to  perpetual  barrenness. 

Turning  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  which  meet  our  view  is  the 
dreary  expanse  of  bog  which  stretches  over  its  inte- 
rior. The  surface,  as  might  hence  be  inferred,  is 
much  flatter  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  not, 
however,  by  any  means  destitute  of  mountains.  Of 
these  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  exceed  2000  feet, 
and  four  exceed  3000  feet.  Cam  Tual,  the  culmin- 
ating point  of  the  island,  is  3404  feet.  It  belongs  to 
a  great  range  called  the  MountaLos  of  Keixy,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  placed  in 
^e  very  heart  of  them,  furnish  scenes  of  grandeur 
which  few  countries  can  surpass.  The  great  moun- 
tain groups  consist  of  primary  and  transition  rocks, 
and  are  generally  situated  near  the  coasts,  which  ac- 
cordingly become  of  the  boldest  description.  Inland 
behind  these  lofty  barriers  lies  a  vast  undulating 
plain,  occasionally  penetrated  and  broken  up  by 
masses  of  prinuuy  rocks,  but  occupied  almost  through- 
out its  whole  extent  by  secondary  formations.  Of 
these  by  far  the  most  largely  developed  is  mountain 
limestone,  much  of  it  so  fine-grained  and  compact  as 
to  furnish  quarries  of  marble,  both  black  and  varie- 
gated, but  seldom  containing  the  rich  veins  of  lead 
which  usually  accompany  tiie  same  formation  in 
England.  The  limestone  is  succeeded  in  regular 
gradation  by  the  upper  strata  of  the  carboniferous 
system,  and  coal  has  been  found  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  no  fewer  than  seventeen  Irish  counties.  In 
general,  however,  its  quality  is  inferior.  Much  of  it 
is  in  the  form  of  anthracite,  of  which  seams  of  re- 
markable purity,  almost  entirely  composed  of  carbon, 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilkenny;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  coal  raised  is  mere  dross  or  culm,  scarcely 
fit  to  be  employed  for  any  more  important  purpose 
than  burning  iLoiestone.  Still  higher  in  the  series 
above  the  ooal,  the  upper  strata  of  the  secondary  for- 
mation are  considerably  developed  in  the  N.,  where 
they  are  capped  by  numerous  masses  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin. The  most  magnificent  specimen  of  these  is  the 
range  of  basaltic  columns  which  forms  the  celebrated 
Giant's  Causeway. 

Rivera  and  Portt. — The  mountain-chains  which 
constitute  the  principal  water-sheds  of  Great  Britain, 
are  generally  at  no  great  distance  from  the  w.  coast^ 
and  hence  the  rivers  which  descend  from  them  in 
that  direction  have  a  short  course,  and  are  compara- 
tively unimportant.  The  two  great  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  the  Clyde  and  the  Severn.  Both  of 
them  have  their  mouths  on  the  w.  coast,  but  they 
owe  both  their  volimie  and  the  length  of  their  course 
to  a  series  of  longitudinal  valleys,  which,  instead  of 
opening  directly  to  the  coast,  take  an  opposite  or 


parallel  direction,  and  thus  rather  skirting  the  water- 
shed than  flowing  from  it,  obtain  much  larger  sup- 
plies of  water  than  a  direct  course  could  have  given 
them.  The  former  of  these  rivers,  though  of  vast 
commercial  importance,  is  indebted  for  it  far  less  to 
its  natural  channel  than  to  the  immense  sums  judi- 
ciously expended  through  a  long  aeries  of  years  in 
improving  and  almost  creating  its  navigation.  Con- 
sidered merely  as  a  river,  it  is  comparatively  insigni- 
ficanty  the  whole  length  of  its  course  to  Dumbarton, 
where  the  frith  properly  commences,  being  not  more, 
including  windings,  than  73  miles.  The  Severn  is  a 
much  longer  stream,  and  carries  along  with  it  a  much 
mightier  flood,  which,  commencing  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Wales,  proceeds  B.  through  long  valleys 
opened  into  by*  others  which  add  their  tributiury 
streams,  till  the  immense  accumulated  volume  is 
poured  into  the  Bristol  ChanneL  To  counterbalance 
these,  the  only  rivers  of  any  considerable  volume  of 
which  the  w.  coast  can  boast,  though  it  also  possesses 
the  Mersey,  in  commercial  importance  the  second 
river  of  the  empire,  the  e.  coast,  proceeding  from  N. 
to  8.,  receives  the  Spey,  Don,  Dee,  Tay,  Forth,  Tweed, 
Tyne,  Ouse,  Trent,  and  Thames.  Tbis  list  contains 
the  Tay,  in  volume  the  first  river  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Thames,  not  much  less  in  volimie,  and  in 
navigable  importance  the  greatest  river  of  the  world. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  river  of  importance  empties 
itself  either  on  the  N.  or  s.  coast.  Owing  to  the  great 
central  flat  of  Ireland,  its  rivers  usually  flow  on  in  a 
gentiy  winding  course,  and,  litUe  interrupted  by  na- 
tural obstructions^  are  admirably  fitted  for  navigation. 
Those  of  importance  are  not  very  numerous;  but  one 
of  them,  the  Shannon,  is  tmderstood  to  be  the  largest 
river  of  the  British  Isles.  Within  7  miles  of  its 
source  it  enters  Lough  Allen,  which  is  itself  navi- 
gable, and  after  passing  out  of  the  Lough  pursues  a 
B.W.  course  of  214  miles,  the  whole  of  which  is  avail- 
able for  transport  by  smaller  vessels,  while  from  its 
mouth  up  to  Limerick,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  it  floats  ^ 
vessels  of  600  tons.  In  numerous  features  this  noble 
river  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Severn. 
We  have  seen  that  in  Great  Britain  the  E.  coast  re- 
ceives the  greater  part  of  its  rivers.  In  Ireland  the 
rule  is  reversed.  The  Liffey,  more  important  from 
having  the  capital  on  its  banks  than  from  its  own 
magnitude,  is  the  only  river  on  that  coast  deserving 
of  notice.  While  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
thus  provided  with  numerous  streams,  which  ramify 
over  their  various  districts,  and  are  either  themselves 
navigable  or,  when  they  cease  to  be  so,  furnish  the 
means  of  continued  navigation  by  acting  as  the  feed- 
ers of  canals,  the  coasts  are  scooped  out  into  deep 
and  sheltered  bays,  in  some  of  which  whole  fleets  of 
the  largest  ships  can  float  and  ride  in  safety.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  number  of  ocean  harbours, 
properly  so  called,  is  not  great,  and  that  the  E.  coast 
of  Britain  in  particular  is  so  scantily  provided  as  to 
make  the  construction  of  a  great  harbour  of  refuge 
at  some  central  point  a  work  of  primary  necessity, 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  performed.  The  best 
of  these  harbours  are  situated  on  the  s.  coast,  and 
most  providentially  at  the  very  points  where  the 
proximity  of  the  Continent,  and  the  presence  of  a 
mighty  rival,  animated  by  a  deadly  hate,  and  ever 
on  the  wat^  to  strike  a  blow,  made  it  of  most 
importance  to  possess  them. 

Climate. — The  British  Isles  being  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  temperate  zone,  have,  in  common  with 
all  countries  so  situated,  four  different  seasons,  which 
merge  almost  insensibly  into  each  other,  but  exhibit 
a  wide  range  of  temperature  between  their  opposite 
extremes,  as  determined  by  the  sun's  elevation  above, 
or  his  depression  below,  the  equator.  The  central 
latitude  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  nearly  SS"*  K.,  and 
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the  isothermal  line  which  passes  through  it  indicates 
a  mean  annual  temperature  of  50**.  The  chief  agent 
in  moderating  the  natural  climate  of  the  British  Isles 
is  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  temperature,  never  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  raised  by  the  influx  of  the 
gulf -stream,  is  communicated  to  the  winds  and 
vapours  which  are  wafted  along  its  surface;  and 
hence  these  winds  and  vapours,  on  reaching  our 
coasts,  combine  with  the  colder  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  and  surface  in  forming  one  of  a  medium 
and  mitigated  description.  A  continual  struggle  is 
carried  on  between  the  low  current  of  dense  and  in- 
tensely cold  air,  which  comes  from  the  frozen  regions 
of  tiie  y.,  and  the  downward  current  of  warm  air, 
which  is  expanded  and  driven  n.  by  the  vertical  suns 
of  the  N.  tropics.  In  tliis  struggle  the  wann  air 
generally  proves  victorious,  and  hence  the  general 
prevalence  of  B.w.  winds.  Whila  they  blow,  frost  is 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  never  of  long  duration  in  the 
British  Isles.  VHien  the  wind  blows  from  the  N., 
after  it  has  passed  over  immense  fields  of  ioe,  or  from 
the  B.,  where,  from  the  limited  expanse  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  its  temperature  continues  nearly  as  low 
as  that  which  it  had  acquired  in  passing  over  the 
Continent,  our  atmosphere  is  rapidly  cooled  down,  and 
frosts  are  occasionally  severe.  These  considerations 
explain  the  only  disadvantages  under  which  the  Bri- 
tish climate  labours.  South-west  winds,  charged  with 
vapour,  bring  deluges  of  rain;  and  K.  and  E.  winds 
are  accompanied  with  considerable,  and  too  often 
sudden  accessions  of  cold.  East  winds,  in  particular, 
prevail  in  spring,  and  not  only  check  vegetation,  but 
tend  to  produce,  or,  at  aU  events,  greaUy  aggravate 
pulmonary  complaints.  Still  the  advantages  abeady 
enumerated  far  more  than  counterbalance  the  disad- 
vantages; and  the  cloudless  skies  of  South  Europe, 
accompanied  as  they  are  with  scorching  heats  which 
wither  up  the  fields,  and  often  make  what  should  be 
the  finest  the  least  tolerable  season  of  the  year,  poorly 
compensate  for  the  magnificent  foliage  and  ridi  ver- 
dure which,  at  the  same  season,  give  a  peculiar  charm 
to  the  British  Isles. 

Indubtbt. — Great  Britain,  though  somewhat  late 
on  entering  on  the  career  of  improvement,  and  hence 
indebted  to  foreigners  for  the  first  establishment  of 
more  than  one  flourishing  manufacture,  ultimately 
succeeded  in  outstripping  her  competitors,  and  now 
confessedly  leads  the  world  in  all  the  great  branches 
of  industry.  This  unexampled  success  is  owing  partly 
to  physical,  and  partly  to  moral  causes.  To  the  for- 
mer belong  the  vast  resources  of  the  country  itself — 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  sufficiently  great  to  reward  in- 
dustry, but  not  to  foster  indolence,  the  comparative 
mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the  untold  treasures  de- 
posited beneath  its  suiface;  to  the  latter  belong  the 
spirit  of  activity,  enterprise,  and  independence  en- 
gendered by  free  institutions,  and  the  p^ect  security 
of  property,  guarded  from  foreign  aggression  by  in- 
vincible fleets,  and  effectually  maintained  at  home  by 
good  laws,  fairly  and  vigorously  administered.  An- 
other great  cause  of  industrial  prosperity  may  be 
found  in  the  obstacles  which  have  oeen  removed,  and 
the  facilities  afforded,  by  bringing  all  the  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  into  easy  communication  with  each 
other,  by  means  of  roads,  canals,  and  especially  rail- 
ways. On  all  of  these  sums  of  almost  fabulous 
amount  have  been  expended,  and  the  proportion 
which  their  united  lengths  bear  to  the  whole  area 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  the  number  of  railways  which 
now  traverse  the  United  Kingdom  in  all  directions; 
and  which,  puticuhurly  in  that  part  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britam  which  lies  to  the  b.  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  cover  the  whole  face  of  tiie  country,  and  in- 
tersect one  another  at  innumerable  points.    From 


the  Statesman's  Year-Book  we  obtam  the  following 
information  regarding  English  railways: — ^From  1825 
to  1850,  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the 
opening  of  the  first  railway,  6621  miles  of  rallwaj 
were  constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  an 
average  of  265  miles  in  each  year.    Between  1850 
and  1860,  3812  additional  miles  were  ooustracted, 
giving  an  average  of  381  miles  in  each  year;  and  be- 
tween the  latter  year  and  the  end  of  1871, 5323  miles 
were  constructed,  being  at  the  rate  of  510  miles  every 
year.    It  thus  appears  that  at  the  end  of  1871  there 
were  in  all  15,756  miles  of  railway  open  m  tiie 
United  Kingdom,  which  represented  a  paid-up  capi- 
tal of  £552,680,107.    Of  these  15,756  miles,  11,230 
miles   belonged  to  England   and  Wales,  2538  to 
Scotland,  and  1988  miles  to  IreUnd.    To  the  total 
paid-up  capital,   England   and  Wales  contributed 
£461,368,616;  Scotknd,  £64,282,911;  and  Ireland, 
£27,028,580.    When  compared  with  other  European 
countries,  the  United  Kingdom  is  seen  to  stand  at 
the  head  in  point  of  the  actual  length  of  railwajs 
open,  the  next  being  Germany,  wbi(£,  at  the  end  of 
1871,  had  13,063  miles.     But  when  the  number  of 
miles  of  railway  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
United  Elingdom  is  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries,  we  do  not  occupy  so  high  a  position,  for 
whereas  the  United  Kingdom  has  only  1  mile  of 
railway  to  8  miles  of  surface,  Belgium  has  1  mile  of 
railway  to  6  miles  of  surface;  but  when  England 
alone  is  compared  with  other  countries,  it  again 
stands  first,  having  1  mile  of  railway  to  5  miles  of 
surface,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Among  the  means  of  communication,  in  a  some- 
what different  sense  of  the  word,  ought  also  to  be 
mentioned  the  postal,  including  the  telegraph  system 
of  the  UnitedKingdom.  Inthe  yearl871, 917,191,000 
letters  were  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  giving 
an  average  of  29  per  head  of  population.  Of  these 
759,329,000,  or  33  for  each  mdividual,  were  delivered 
in  England  and  Wales;  85,696,000,  or  25  for  eadi 
individual,  in  Scotland ;  and  72,166,000,  or  13  for 
each  individual,  in  Ireland.  The  total  revenue  derived 
from  the  poet-office  during  the  financial  year  ending 
March  81, 1872,  was  £4,680,000;  and  the  net  revenue, 
£2,224,000. 

Since  the  transfer  of  the  telemphs  to  the  state, 
which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  February,  1870,  the 
telegraph  s^tem  has  been  greatly  increased  by  addi- 
tioiml  lines  and  offices,  and  the  business  of  this  de- 
partment has  increased  in  a  still  grei^er  proportioo. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  1873,  there  were  24,363  miles 
of  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  1  mUe 
of  telegraph  line  for  every  4  miles  of  surface,  which 
is  a  greater  proportion  than  any  other  state  in  the 
world.  The  total  number  of  telegraph  offices  at  the 
end  of  March,  1872,  was  5098,  and  the  number  of 
messages  sent  in  1871  was  11,760,000,  being  an  in- 
crease of  2,154,000  over  the  number  of  the  previoa» 
year.  The  total  revenue  of  the  financial  year  ending 
March  31,  1872,  was  £755,000;  and  the  net  revenue 
slightly  over  £300. 

Agrlcidture. — Of  all  branches  of  industry,  this  un- 
questionably demands  precedence,  both  because  the 
produce  which  it  3aelds  is  greater  in  aggregate  value 
than  that  of  any  other  branch,  and  is  aJLso,  by  its  very 
nature,  not  merely  conducive  to  the  well-being,  but 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  society.  But  though 
agriculture  is  at  once  the  most  useful  and  the  earlit»t 
of  arts,  there  is  none  in  which  improvement  advance? 
with  so  sluggish  a  pace.  At  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, things  are  much  improved;  and  in  almost  every 
district  in  Great  Britain  where  the  ploug^h  can  move, 
farming  of  a  superior  description  may  be  aeen.  In- 
stead  of  the  slovenly  manner  in  which,  not  a  century 
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ago,  all  operations  upon  the  soil  were  performed,  new 
implements,  many  of  them  of  recent  and  ingenious 
oontrivanoe,  now  execute  the  work  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner,  and  with  the  least  waste  of  draught. 
Under  the  improved  system  of  management,  the  pro- 
duce of  many  farms  has  at  least  been  doubled,  and 
over  the  whole  kingdom  has  so  greatly  increased, 
that  the  territory  which  once  with  difficulty  sup- 
ported 10,000,000,  finds  no  difficulty  in  supporting 
20,000,000.  Part  of  the  result,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  additional  lands  which — ^formerly  possessed 
as  oonunons,  or  lying  as  unimproved  wastes — ^have 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  But  the  far  greater 
part  is  undoubtedly  derived,  not  from  new,  but  from 
the  increased  productiveness  of  old  lands. 

The  following  table  gives  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  state  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1871 : — 


Under  Com  Crops 

„     Green  and  other  I 

Crops ) 

Uncropped  Arable ) 

Land J 

Clover   and   Graieee   \ 

under  rotation. ) 

Permanent   PaBtore,    ) 

Meadow,  iio. / 


Great  : 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Acres. 
9,675,261 

3,738,180 

542,840 

4,360,443 

12,435,442 

Aerei. 
2,124,070 

1,611,632 

22,323 

1,827,733 

10,063,848 

United 
Kingdom. 

Acres. 
11,833,243 

5,271,393 

565,886 

6,236,638 

22,525,761 


The  proportion  which  the  available  land  of  England 
and  Wales  bears  to  its  whole  area  is  very  high  com- 
pared with  the  same  proportion  in  Scotland.  In 
England  and  Wales,  excluding  wastes  of  all  kinds, 
improvable  and  unimprovable,  and  including  only 
arable  meadow  and  pasture  lands,  that  proportion  is 
seven-ninths:  in  Scotland  it  is  little  more  than  one- 
fourth,  proving,  that  while  the  former  is  agriculturally 
one  of  the  most  favoured  portions  of  the  world,  the 
latter  is  among  the  poorest.  Ireland  is  in  a  middle 
state,  having  more  than  one-half  of  its  surface  avail- 
able. By  far  the  largest  quantity  of  wheat  is  grown 
in  England,  3,312,550  acres  being  devoted  to  this  crop 
in  1871,  out  of  a  total  of  3,831,054  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  Of  oats,  England  had  1,454,1 44  ac. ;  Wales, 
253,672;  Scotland,  1,007,891;  and  Ireland,  1,633,960. 
In  addition  to  the  crops  above  mentioned,  several 
others  are  occasionally  introduced.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  are  rye,  cole  or  rape,  beet-root,  hops, 
and  flax.  The  last  already  forms  almost  a  staple 
crop  in  Ireland.  The  quantity  of  land  under  the 
plough  in  Englimd  is  about  4,000,000  acres  less  than 
that  in  meadow  and  permanent  pasture.  The  produce 
of  the  latter  is  consumed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
feeding  farm  horses;  still  a  vast  surplus  remains,  and 
exhibits,  both  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  raised,  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  a  peculiar  feature  of 
English,  as  distingmshed  from  Scotch  husbandry. 
(See  AoBicuLTURB.)  The  total  number  of  horses  of 
all  kinds  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1871  was  about 
2,648,223,  of  which  Great  Britain  possessed  2,110,590, 
and  !beland  537,633.  Those  used  solely  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  numbered  939,693;  unbroken  horses 
and  mares  kept  for  breeding,  314,757.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  (excluding  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Channel  Islands)  was: — Great  Britain  5,337,759, 
Ireland  3,973,102;  sheep,  Great  Britain  27,119,569, 
Irehmd  4,228,721;  pigs  4,136,616,  Ireland  1,616,754. 

Minerals. — Such  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
British  Isles,  that  with  exception  of  quicksilver  and 
gold,  which,  though  found  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, are  too  limited  in  quantity  to  repay  the  labour 
of  searching  for  it,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention 
a  metal  or  mineral  product  of  economical  value  which 
is  not  worked,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent^  beneath 


their  surface.    Among  these,  the  first  place  is  un- 
questionably due  to 

Coal. — It  claims  precedence,  not  merely  because 
the  annual  output  of  it,  in  regard  both  to  quantity 
and  aggregate  value,  exceeds   that  of  any  other 
mineral  product,  but  because  without  it  the  other 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  must  have  for  ever  remained  in  a 
great  measure  undeveloped.     The  coal-fields  are  not 
confined  to  one  particular  district,  but  occupy  a  series 
of  basins  sometimes  touching,  but  more  frequently  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  extend- 
ing in  an  irregular  curve  from  the  s.  slopes  of  the 
Ocha  Hilla  to  the  Bristol  Channel.     Under  the  head 
of  Physical  FeatureSf  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  carboniferous  f ormationboth  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  little  more  can  now  be  done  than  glance 
at  the  localities  of  particular  fields,  and  append  a  few 
important  statistics.    Beginning  with  the  N.  limit, 
we  find  a  field  commencing  in  the  w.  by  great  out- 
bursts of  trap,  of  which  Stirling  Castle  crowns  the 
most  prominent  summit,  skirdng  the  foot  of  the 
Ochils,  and  passing  onward  to  the  German  Ocean, 
near  St.  Andrews ;  then  turning  round  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth,  and  continuing  up  the  left  bank  of  that 
river;  occupying  great  part  of  Fifeshire,   a  small 
isolated  portion  of  Perthshire,  and  almdst  the  whole 
of  Clackmannanshire.     The  coal  of  this  field  is  of 
several  kinds;  but  the  most  important  seams  are 
splint,  part  of  it  of  a  free,  open,  burning  quality, 
greatly  in  demand  for  steam  navigation,  from  its  not 
corroding  the  furnaces  and  boilers,  and  part  of  it 
admirably  adapted  for  the  blast  furnace.    Part  of 
this  field,  immediately  to  the  w.  of  Dunfermline, 
contains  a  coal  which,  in  its  richness  and  quality  of 
caking,  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Newcastle,  and 
has  been  worked,  as  ancient  records  prove,  for  at  least 
five  centuries.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth, 
and  almost  in  visible  communication  with  the  field 
already  described,  another  field  extends  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Lothians.     It  furmshes  the 
greater  part  of  the  fine  fuel  which  is  used  in  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  contains  excellent  seams 
of  parrot  coaL    To  the  w.,  but  at  some  distance,  lie 
the  coal  basins  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Ayrshire: 
the  first  famous  throughout  the  world  for  the  immense 
manufacturing  establishments  which  it  mainly  has 
called  into  existence  and  made  prosperous;  the  second 
remarkable  chiefly  as  containing,  near  Johnstone,  the 
thickest  seam  of  coal  in  Scotland  or  (if  the  Dudley 
field  be  not  an  exception)  in  the  British  Isles;  and  the 
last,  as  yet  imperfectly  developed,  but  evidently 
destined  to  higher  importance  than  it  has  yet  attained. 
Immediately  on  passing  the  border,  the  Newcastle  coal- 
field lies  before  us,  extending  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and 
oentering  near  Newcastle,  which  gives  it  its  name. 
The  proximity  of  this  field  to  the  sea,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  coal,  unrivalled  for  domestic  use,  early 
made  it  the  great  theatre  of  mining  operations,  which 
are  there  carried  on  to  an  extent,  and  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence,  which  make  it  a  world's  wonder.     It 
furnishes  the  larger  proportion  of  sea-borne  coal, 
whether  to  domestic  or  foreign  ports.    On  the  op- 
posite coast,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  is  a  small 
coal-field,  the  workings  of  which,  at  Whitehaven  and 
Workington,  have  been  carried  to  a  great  distance 
beneath  the  sea.    The  next  coal-field  to  the  a.  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  important  of  alL     It  includes 
a  large  central  space,  not  entirely  occupied  by  coal, 
but  interrupted,  longitudinally,  by  a  broad  belt  which 
consists  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  carboniferous 
system,  and  thus  forming  a  kind  of  twin  fields,  the  one 
of  which  extends  from  Leeds  to  Nottingham,  wliile 
the  other  has  its  greatest  length  from  B.W.  to  K.E., 
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and  borders,  at  its  E.  and  w.  extremities  respectively, 
on  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  It  thus  can  boast, 
not  only  of  being  the  seat  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  world's  great  workshop,  but  of  fmnishing  the  most 
essential  elements  both  of  its  existence  and  prosperity. 
The  only  other  coal-field  of  a  magnitude  similar  to 
those  already  mentioned,  is  that  of  South  Wales,  which, 
though  it  long  lay  almost  unknown  or  unheeded,  has, 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  become  the  oenlare  of 
some  of  the  greatest  public  works  of  the  empire.  It 
is  of  an  irregularly  oval  shape,  and  passing  from 
Monmouth  on  the  K.,  continues  w.  without  interrupt 
tion  through  Glamorgan  to  Carmarthen  Bay,  across 
which  another  field  or  continuation  of  that  already 
mentioned  stretches  irregularly  to  St.  Bride's  Bay. 
There  are  several  other  minor  fields,  all  of  them,  witii 
exception  of  that  of  North  Wales,  situated  near  the  cen- 
ire  of  England,  and  thus,  from  position  as  much  as  from 
extent,  possessed  of  great  value.  Their  names  are,  the 
North  Staffordshire,  the  Shropshire,  the  South  Glouces- 
ter and  Somersetshire,  the  Warwickshire,  and  the  South 
Staffordshire.  The  most  important  on  the  list  are, 
the  first)  North  Staffordshire,  from  being  the  principal 
seat  of  ike  potteries;  and  the  last  two,  WarwicksUre 
and  South  Staffordshire ;  Coventry  deriving  its  supplies 
from  the  one,  Lichfield,  Walsall,  andDumey  from  the 
latter,  and  Birmingham  chiefly  aJso  from  it,  but  partly 
from  both.  In  South  Staff ordi^iire  occurs  the  enormous 
seam  known  as  the  Ten-yard  Coal  of  Dudley.  It 
properly  consists  of  several  seams  separated  by  very 
thin  beds  of  clay  called  partings,  and,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  working  it  in  sections,  is  by  no  means  so 
profitable  as  might  oe  imagined.  '  The  output  of  coal 
in  Great  Britain,  which  in  1855  was  61,453,079  tons, 
had  risen  in  1866  to  1 01,630,544  tons.  About  a  tenth 
of  the  total  produce  is  exported,  and  about  a  fifth 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  The  export  of 
coal  to  foreign  coimtries  in  1849  was,  including  cinders 
and  culm,  2,837,979  tons.  The  following  table  shows 
the  recent  progress  of  the  coal  trade: — 

T<mt  of  Coals  Raised,  SxporUd,  and  Metained  for  IIoim 
Coiuuinption  in  1865,  1868,  1870,  and  1871. 


1865.... 

1868. . . . 
1870 

RalMd. 
....  98,150.687 
. . .  .103,141,167 
110.431.192 

Exported. 

9,170.477 
10,967,062 
11,702,649 
12.816,434 

Bfltained. 
88.980,110 
92,174,095 
98.728.543 

1871.... 

....117,439,251 

104,622,817 

The  estimated  value  of  the  total  output  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  at  the  place  of  production,  was  nearly 
£30,000,000. 

Iron, — ^Almost  the  whole  of  the  iron  ore  smelted 
in  this  country  is  a  carbonate,  which  is  invariably 
found,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  coal  measures, 
but  exhibits  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
with  very  different  qu&Qties.  Of  our  great  coal- 
fields, none  is  so  destitute  of  iron  as  that  of  New- 
castle ;  and  hence,  though  not  a  few  blast  furnaces 
are  in  operation  there,  the  ores  used  are  obtained,  not 
from  the  surrounding  pits,  but  by  importation  often 
from  considerable  distances.  The  most  important 
iron  districts  of  England  are  those  of  Yorkshire, 
especially  the  rich  and  recently  developed  Cleveland 
district  in  the  North  Riding,  Shropshire,  South  and 
North  Staffordshire,  and  South  Wales.  In  1830 
there  were  no  more  than  16  blast-funiaces  in  Scot- 
land, producing  about  40,000  tons  of  pig-iron ;  in 
1869  there  were  130  in  blast,  which  produced 
1,150,000  tons.  The  principal  statistics  of  the  iron 
trade  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Proditction  <tf  Pig-iron  in  Qrtat  Britain* 


Te&n. 

18»",8. 
Ih6t). 
1S70. 

is:i. 


Qaaniltlri.  Valn«. 

tona  4,970,2<J« £12,381,280 

6.445,767 13,6I4,8y7 

5,WH.f)15 14.908,737 

6,027,179 16,007,917 


rt 
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Lead,  tin,  and  copper  are  the  mineral  products 
next  in  importance  to  iron  and  coaL  The  value  of 
the  lead  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870 
was  estimated  at  £1,452,715;  of  the  tin,  £1,299,505; 
of  the  copper,  £551,309.  Another  important  article 
is  salt,  of  which  the  quantity  obtained,  chiefly  from 
rock-salt  and  brine  pits,  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
1,000,000  tons.  The  locality  in  which  salt  is  most 
extensively  worked  at  present  centres  near  Chester; 
and  the  supply  is  so  great  as  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Quarries  also  exist  in  eveiy  part  of  the  British  Isles, 
except  the  S.E.  of  England.  They  furnish  granite 
susceptible  of  a  polish,  which  makes  it  fit  for  statuary, 
freestone  of  the  pur^  white  and  most  durable  sub- 
stance, and  immense  quantities  of  the  finest  roofing- 
slates.  As  to  the  value  of  the  produce  from  quanies, 
little  authentic  information  exists. 

Fisheries. — ^The  raw  materials  obtained  from  the 
land  of  the  United  Kingdom  having  now  been 
described,  we  proceed  to  notice  those  which  are  ob- 
tained from  its  waters,  including  und^  the  term,  not 
merely  rivers  and  lakes,  but  bays  and  creeks,  and 
immediately  surrounding  seas.  One  great  obstacle 
to  the  general  consumption  of  fresh  fish  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  transport,  now  much  diminished  by  the 
facilities  offered  by  railways,  and  it  would  seem  that 
in  some  important  inland  towns,  where  fresh  fish 
were  previously  known  only  as  an  expensive  luxury, 
they  can  now  be  had  at  a  price  which  places  them 
within  the  general  reach,  so  far  at  least  as  to  afford  a 
wholesome  and  grateful  change  of  diet.  The  princi- 
pal British  fisheries  are  those  of  salmon,  herring,  and 
cod.  The  first  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  rivers  and 
estuaries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland;  the  second  on  all 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  the  great  centre 
of  resort  for  curing  being  the  towns  of  Wick,  Peter> 
head,  and  Fraserburgh;  the  last  around  the  v.  islands 
and  along  the  E.  coast  of  Great  Britain,  particularly 
the  edges  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  off  the  coast  of  York- 
shire. Among  minor  fisheries  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  mackerel,  pilchards,  oysters,  and  lobsterv. 
Of  these  last,  and  indeed  of  all  lands  of  fresh  fioh,  by 
far  the  largest  consumer  of  the  kingdom  is  London. 

Makufactures,  Comuercb,  &c. — History. — The 
commerce  of  England  began  to  establish  itself  at  a 
period  long  before  that  of  Scotland  came  into 
existence.  In  early  periods  the  trade  of  Enfi^and 
was  that  of  Britain:  a  few  historical  facta,  were- 
fore,  concerning  English  trade  may  not  improperiy 
introduce  our  account  of  the  present  state  of  Britiah 
commerce. 

Tin — ^which,  though  not  exclusively  fnraiahed  by 
England,  is  certainly  found  there  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe— is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  article  of  British  ooimneroe. 
The  Phoenicians,  who  left  unexplored  few  places  of 
the  world  as  known  to  them,  are  said  to  have  visited 
the  coasts  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
tin ;  but  the  extent  of  this  trade  is  unknown. 

The  Romans,  while  they  possessed  the  island,  had 
a  doth-manufactoiy  at  Winchester  ;  and,  though 
little  addicted  to  the  arts  of  trade,  probably  carried 
from  this  country  such  articles  as  tiiey  here  foond  in 
abundance.  During  the  subsequent  invasions  by  the 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  txade  could  not  flonxwh ; 
but  imder  William  the  Conqueror  a  body  of  Flemish 
weavers  settled  in  this  island,  and  from  this  period  H 
may  be  said  that  the  staple  of  England  was  coante 
woollens.  The  tyrannic  John  assumed  the  sole 
power  of  commerce  in  his  kingdom,  and  erected  cor- 
porations and  monopolies  wherever  he  thought  proper, 
or  whenever  he  was  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  sidBcMsit 
bribe.  Under  such  restraints,  and  while  subjected  Uy 
the  caprice  and  oppression  of  one  man,  trade  mn»t 
have  been  almost  annihilated.    No  adventure 
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made,  unless  with  the  prospect  of  exorbitant  profits. 
The  interest  of  money,  therefore,  became  extremely 
high ;  and  under  Henry  III.  we  find  it  often  to  have 
been  no  less  than  50  per  cent.  It  was,  however, 
during  the  reign  of  this  latter  prince,  that  regulations 
were  made  respecting  broad-doths,  russets,  &c.,  and 
fine  linens  were  woven  in  England  at  this  early 
period. 

During  the  vigorous,  and  in  some  measure  pros- 
perous reign  of  Edward  I.,  oonmieroe  met  with  some 
encouragement ;  but  the  true  principles  of  ttade  were 
ill  understood.  In  1296  the  Society  of  Merchant- 
adventurers  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  woollen  manufactures,  and  encouraging  the 
exportation  of  that  national  staple.  Edward  granted 
more  protection  to  foreign  merchants  than  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed ;  and  tirough  he  still  left  them  sub- 
ject to  the  iniquitous  law  of  answering  for  the-  debts 
and  crimes  of  any  of  their  countrymen,  he  allowed 
them  the  privilege  of  trial  by  juiy,  and  fixed  the 
duties  on  importation  and  exportation.  The  office  of 
aulnager  is  likewise  mentioned  as  existing  in  this 
reign. 

Manufactures  and  commerce,  during  the  weak 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  were  almost  entirely  unpro- 
tected. The  disorders  of  this  reign  rendered  property 
insecure,  and  consequently  discouraged  honest  ad- 
venture and  the  exertion  of  useful  ingenuity.  That 
English  manufactures  were  in  a  very  rude  state  at 
this  time  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  wealthy  men 
of  the  age  often  bequeathed  their  silk  or  velvet  gar- 
ments formally  by  will,  as  constituting  a  valuable 
part  of  their  property.  Flanders  was  then  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  commerce  was  either  under- 
stood or  practised.  The  first  great  historical  en- 
couragement given  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
this  country  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  He 
protected  foreign  weavers,  and  prohibited  his  sub- 
jects from  wearing  any  cloth  not  of  English  manu- 
facture. In  1331  John  Kemp,  with  seventy  Walloon 
families,  was  invited  into  England,  and  Kendal  be- 
came the  metropolis  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
Wool  was  exported  to  a  considerable  amount :  but  by 
a  very  absurd  law  the  exportation  of  woollen  doth, 
as  well  as  of  wrought  iron,  was  prohibited.  The 
exports  at  this  period  consisted  entirely  of  raw  mate- 
riids,  such  as  wool,  hides,  butter,  tin,  lead ;  manufac- 
tures were  almost  unknown.  The  imports  were 
chiefly  linen,  fine  doth,  and  wine.  The  value  of  the 
total  exports  in  1354  was  £294,184,  17«.  2d.  This 
sum  was  in  money  of  that  period,  and  reduced  to  the 
present  denomination  and  value  would  be  very  large. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  value  of  the  imported  doth, 
per  piece,  was  at  this  time  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  exported ;  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
quality  was  also  greatly  superior. 

The  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  IL, — ^the  caro 
which  Henry  IV.  was  obliged  continually  to  exert 
for  the  preservation  of  that  authority  to  which  his 
title  was  so  lame, — ^the  incessant  military  expeditions 
of  Henry  V., — the  misfortunes  of  Henry  VI., — and 
all  the  miseries  brought  upon  the  nation  by  the 
bloody  contest  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York, — effectually  opposed  the  progress  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  Neverthdess,  some 
foreign  merchants  residing  amongst  us  amassed  great 
wealth.  The  commercial  regulations  of  Henry  VII., 
however  well  meant,  were  in  reality  destructive  of 
national  industry.  Laws  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  certain  artides  were  multiplied ;  the  number  of 
corporations  and  monopolies  was  increased,  and 
other  restraints  imposed,  which  tended  powerfully  to 
obstruct  the  national  prosperity.  Fine  doths,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  much  improved  about  this 
time ;  and  in  1458  the  Company  of  Staplers  paid  to 
Vol.!. 


the  crown  £68,000  sterling  for  the  customs  of  staple 
wares. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England  under  Henry 
VIII.  was  confined  to  Flanders;  and  of  such  impor- 
tance was  this  commerce  already  found,  that  when 
war  broke  out  between  the  English  and  Flemings,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries  should  not  be  interrupted.  Foreign  artists 
were  now  numerous  in  England;  their  superior  skill 
and  industry  exdted  the  envy  of  the  natives,  and 
caused  the  enactment  of  many  severe  and  prepos- 
terous laws  against  aliens.  The  Flemings,  in  parti- 
cular, were  so  numerous  that  15,000  of  them  were 
expelled  at  one  time  from  the  dty  of  London.  The 
true  method  of  encouraging  commerce  still  remained 
ill  understood.  Monopolies  and  corporations  were 
multiplied;  the  prices  of  labour  and  provisions  were 
fixed  bv  an  absolute  authority;  sumptuary  laws  were 
enacted;  and  the  legal  interest  of  money  was  in  this 
reign  fixed  at  10  per  cent.  The  interest  really  re- 
quired wajB  probably  much  higher;  but  the  lending  of 
money  on  interest  was  genersJly  esteemed  imlav^l, 
and  the  law  by  which  it  was  permitted  was  repealed 
during  the  following  reign.  In  1557  glass  was  manu- 
factured in  England. 

The  disorders  attending  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  religious  disturbances  under  Ma^,  were 
opposed  to  the  commercial  progress  of  the  nation. 
Under  Mary,  however,  we  find  a  law  which  indicates 
greater  liberality  of  views  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected at  this  period.  A  law  h^  been  formerly 
enacted  prohibiting  any  one  from  malring  doth  who 
had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years. 
This  law,  during  Mary's  reign,  was  repealed:  but, 
little  to  the  honour  of  Elizabeth's  penetration  in 
affairs  of  trade,  it  was  revived  by  Mary's  successor. 

Elizabeth  was  doubtless  desirous  of  advancing  the 
commerce  of  England,  yet  she  certainly  pursued 
measures  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency.  In  particu- 
lar, she  exerted  her  prerogative  in  the  creation  and 
encouragement  of  monopolies  of  every  description. 
Besides  innumerable  others  of  inferior  importance, 
she  established  the  East  India  Company  in  1600 — a 
sodety  politioo-oonmiercial  of  such  giant  dimensions 
as  no  country  ever  could  ^larallel.  She  confined  the 
trade  with  Turkey  to  a  company  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Turkey  Company.  She  likewise  procured  from 
John  Basilides,  a  Russian  prince,  a  law  forbidding  all 
nations,  except  the  English,  to  trade  with  his  subjects; 
but  this  law  was  abrogated  by  his  wiser  successor. 
Several  attempts,  during  her  reign,  were  made  to  dis- 
cover a  north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
several  colonies  were  founded  in  North  America ;  but 
in  these  attempts  and  imdertakings  Elizabeth's  suW 
jects  enjoyed  her  permission  only,  not  her  encoivage- 
ment  or  aid.  English  manufactures  were  still  very 
imperfect  and  were  surpassed  by  those  of  every  other 
nation.  Much  of  our  exports  consisted  in  white 
imdressed  doths ;  and  the  profits  upon  dyeing  and 
finishing,  amounting  to  £1,000,000  a  year,  were  lost 
to  us,  these  operations  being  generally  performed  on 
the  Continent.  The  legal  interest  of  money  was  fixed 
at  10  per  cent,  during  this  reign,  whUe  the  legal 
interest  in  France  was  6}  per  cent. — ^a  proof  that 
commerce  in  France,  at  that  time,  flourished  much 
more  than  in  England. 

The  padfic  reign  of  James  I.  imparted  a  degree 
of  prosperity  to  the  commerce  of  England  whi(£  it 
had  not  formerly  known.  Her  manufactures,  however, 
were  still  inconsiderable,  consisting,  for  the  most  part, 
of  articles  and  utensils  for  domestic  consumption. 
Wool  continued  to  be  a  great  material  of  national 
trade ;  and,  during  this  reign,  the  exportation  of  raw 
wool  was  forbidden.  The  greater  part  of  the  doth, 
however,  was  still  exported  without  being  dressed 
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and  dyed — operatioiiB  which  it  tmderwent  in  Holland. 
The  attempts  for  the  dtaoovery  of  the  north-west 
passa^  led  to  the  disooveiy  of  Greenland ;  and  the 
whale-fishing  was  soon  thereafter  carried  on  with  some 
success.  The  trade  to  Spain — originally  a  monopoly 
— ^was  now  laid  open,  and  soon  augmented  in  an 
unexampled  d^^ree ;  but  the  nation,  incapable  of 
profiting  by  such  a  plain  argument,  proceeded  no 
farther  than  to  compel  the  monopolizing  companies  to 
extend  their  stock,  and  to  render  the  admission  of 
new  adventurers  less  difficult  than  it  had  formerly 
been.  The  chief  gloiy  of  James*  reign  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  however,  was  the  establishment  of 
the  American  colonies^^stablishments  which  have 
founded  an  empire  of  Tgnglialwiftn  in  the  New  World, 
and  whidi,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  cause  have 
augmented  the  tnide  of  Britain. 

In  1618,  the  ezporU  of  England  amounted  to  £2,487»43& 
„      theimporte, 2.141,151 

In  1623,  the  exports  were. 2,320,436 

„      theimporii, 2,610,315 

The  number  of  seamen  engaged  in  the  commerce 
of  England,  during  this  reign,  is  said  to  have  been 
10,000.  In  1641  the  customs  of  England  were  said 
to  amount  to  £500,000. 

The  diBorders  which  preceded  the  melancholy  end 
of  Charles  L  rather  promoted  than  retarded  the  vigour 
of  commerce.  They  were  the  means  of  carrying 
abroad,  with  a  fresh  ardour,  the  energy  and  activity 
of  industrious  citizens  ;  and  a  lucrative  acquisition  of 
external  commerce  became  the  most  fertile  source  of 
both  public  and  individual  wealth.  Notwithstanding 
the  dvil  wars  and  commotions  from  1640  to  1659, 
there  appears  to  have  been  raised  for  the  public  ser- 
vice no  less  than  £88,331,198,  being,  on  an  average, 
£4,385,850  per  annum.  During  Uie  period  which 
dapsed  from  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  the  abdication 
of  James  II.,  improvements  in  manufactures  and  trade 
advanced  with  an  unprecedented  rapidity.  The  naval 
war  carried  on  against  the  I>utch  had  curtailed  the 
maritime  power  of  that  oonunerdal  people,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  had  added  to  that  of  England  ; 
so  that  the  Revolution  found  this  country  a  great  com- 
mercial nation.  The  shipping  was  more  than  double 
what  it  had  been  left  by  James  I.;  many  new 
branches  of  manufacture  had  been  introiduced ;  seve- 
ral new  colonies  had  been  established  in  America, 
and  some  were  recovered  from  the  power  of  the 
Dutch.  In  Jamaica — ^an  island  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  during  the  protectorship  of  Crom- 
well— ^the  foundations  were  laid  of  our  West  Indian 
commerce ;  and  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  Dutch 
influence  in  the  East  gave  new  encouragement  to  the 
exertions  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  in  1670 
a  board  of  trade  was  instituted  for  the  puipose  of  con- 
sulting on  and  protecting  the  interests  of  commerce. 

All  these  conspiring  drcnmstances  were  greatly 
favoured  by  the  Kevolution — an  event  which  defined 
the  rights  of  the  prince  and  of  the  people — ^which 
insured  a  degree  of  political  and  religious  liberty 
which,  in  practice  at  least,  has  never  been  surpassed — 
and  which  secured  to  the  subjects  their  property  as 
well  as  their  personal  rights.  The  progress  of  arts 
and  commerce,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  have, 
since  that  period,  proceeded  with  an  unremitted  acce- 
leration. Some  parliamentary  documents  of  the  year 
1739  assert  that  the  total  value  of  cloths  manufac- 
tured in  that  year  may  have  been  £1,600,000,  a  sum 
exactly  double  of  their  value  in  1699.  During  the 
eighteenth  century,  these  manufactures  had  increased 
in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one ;  and  the  time  which 
has  elflipsed  since  its  conclusion  has  evinced  a  similar 
tendency. 

Manufaduret. — ^Taking  these  in  the  order  of  their 


importance,  we  begin  with  cotton.    In  this  branch  of 
industry  Great  Britain  still  remainB  a  long  digtanoe 
ahead  of  aU  the  world,  a  superiority  whidi  it  owe« 
partiy  to  its  position,  being  conveniently  ntoaiedboth 
for  receiving  supplies  of  the  raw  material  from  its  chief 
source,  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and  for  send- 
ing out  again  supplies  of  the  mannfactoied  cotton  to 
European  and  other  countries  where  a  demand  for  it 
exists — ^partiy  also  to  its  great  wealth  in  ooaL    The 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  in  Lancashire,  where 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  besides  a  number  of  other 
large  towns,  are  more  or  less  supported,  direcUy  or 
indirecUy,  by  tlus  industry.    The  immflnse  import- 
ance of  the  cotton  manufacture  to  this  country  idll 
be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the  total  vidoe  of 
the  cotton  goods  exported  in  1871  was  £72,821,411. 

Table  of  the  Import*  of  Raw  Cotton^  of  the  Kxportt  of  CtfttnA, 
and  of  the  Amount  rttain»ifor  Home  Connmplim  fnb\ 
1867  to  1871. 


Yemn. 

Total  Imports 

Total  Expoits 

BetainedforHooi 

of  Cotton. 

of  Cotton. 

Urn. 

Lbs. 

Lbt. 

1867 

1,862,336,012 

850.626,416 

»11,9I0.49« 

1868 

1,828,084,616 

382,620,480 

l,0O5,4«S.SW 

1869 

1.220,800,856 

872.928,544 

947,881,812 

1870 

1,838,305,584 

236.630.676 

1.101,675,OUS 

1871 

1,778.189,776 

868,234,160 

1,409,905,610 

Woollen. — ^This  is  our  most  ancient,  and  was  for 
centuries  our  great  staple  manufacture.    The  flockii 
fed  on  our  downs  and  other  pastures  furnished  wool 
of  peculiar  excellence,  and  in  such  abundance  as  both 
supplied  the  home  demand  at  a  moderate  price  snd 
left  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.     Thcae  cannot 
be  a  doubt,  however,  that  the  first  great  improve- 
ments were  not  of  native  invention,  but  vtat  intro- 
duced by  foreigners,  whom  either  the  wise  policy  of 
our  sovereigns  had  allured,  or  the  merciless  bigotry  of 
their  sovereigns  had  driven  into  the  kingdom.  Though 
the  manufacture  cannot  boast  of  an  extension  likr; 
that  of  cotton,  it  holds  the  next  place  to  it;  and, 
besides  working  up  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  grown 
within  the  kingdom,  draws  largely  on  other  oountrirs 
for  additional  supplies,  particularly  on  our  thriris:? 
Australian  colonies.      In  the  finer  broadcloths  our 
manufacturers  have  formidable  oompetitorB  in  the  Bel- 
gians, from  whose  forefathers  we  may  be  said  to  h&n 
learned  this  branch,  and  also  in  the  Saxons ;  bat  in 
other  woollens  our  position,  in  several  branches,  is  at 
least  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  country,  while  in 
not  a  few  our  superiority  is  decided*     The  chief  seat 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  in  England — the  W«£t 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,    Gloucestenhire, 
and  Wiltshire  being  the  most  distinguislijedfor  broad- 
cloths ;   Norfolk  for  worsted  stuffs,  Iieioe«tenihin: 
and  Nottinghamshire  for  woollen  hosiery.     Blanket^ 
and  flannels  have  numerous  localities,  bat  for  tb< 
finer  qualities  the  West  of  England  and  several  <3i 
the  Welsh  counties  are  most  conspicuous.     Carpeto. 
of  every  quality  and  pattern,  are  eztensvely  ws^< 
at  Kidderminster,  Cirencester,  Worcester,  Ac ;  hai 
those  of  Wilton  and  Axminster  are  so  superior,  as  to 
suffer  littie  by  comparison  with  t^e  oelebirated  fabrics 
of  Turkey  and  Persia.   A  particular  species  of  wouUtn 
manufacture,  in  which  the  resources  of  nxxlem  JSf 
genuity  are  signally  displayed,  is  that  of  shoddy.  Its 
raw  material  is  woollen  rags,  which,  after  Tariou« 
purifying  processes,  are  reduced   to   their  origiiud 
wool,  then  re-spun,  re-dyed,  and  re-maaufsctartd 
Formerly  the  article  produced  was  so  oosise  mBlo\< 
fit  only  for  padding  and  similar  pnzposea^  but  now, 
either  alone  or  yn&  a  partial  mixture  of  nw  wt>^ 
shoddy  is  made  into  flushingB^  drugigpetSy  pilot  an-l 
other  great-coats,  carpets,  and  table-covers,  some  << 
the  last  of  great  beauty.    The  pxincipal  seek  of  tha 
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shoddy  trade  ia  Dewsbury,  about  8  miles  from  Leeds. 
The  woollen  mumfacture  of  Ireland  is  on  a  very 
limited  scale,  being  confined  to  a  few  broad-cloti^ 
factories  near  Dub&  and  Cork  ;  and  a  few  blankets 
and  flannels,  the  former  in  Kilkenny,  and  the  latter 
at  Wicklow.  Scotland  has  made  much  more  pro- 
gress, but  still  bears  no  proportion  to  England.  The 
chief  seats  of  the  Scotch  woollens  are  Aberdeen  for 
broadcloths,  chiefly  coarse,  and  the  spinning  of 
worsted ;  Kilmarnock  for  carpets,  bonnets,  and 
shawls ;  Stirling  and  its  neighbourhood  for  carpets 
and  taitans  ;  Galashiels,  Jedburgh,  and  also  a  num- 
ber of  small  towns  along  the  foot  of  the  Ochils,  for 
narrow  cloths  of  several  varieties,  tartans,  shawls, 
plaids,  &c. ;  Inverness  for  tartans;  and  Hawick  for 
hosiery.  The  value  of  the  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  1871 
was  £33,283,112. 

Table  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  qf  Wool  and  the  Amount 
retained  for  Home  Consumption  from  1867  to  1871. 


VtfkftTS- 

Total  Imperil 

Total  E\pnrti 

Betalned  for  Horns 

of  Wool. 

of  Wool. 

Consofflptlon. 

Lh*. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1867 

233,703,184 

90,832,584 

142.870,600 

1S(5S 

252,744,155 

105,070,311 

147,673,844 

lSo9 

258,461,689 

116,608,305 

141,853,384 

1870 

263,250,499 

92,542,384 

170,708,115 

1871 

323,036,299 

135,089,794 

187,946,505 

Ltntn. — In  England  the  spinning  of  flax  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  but  its  manufacture  into  cloth 
is  comparatively  limited.  The  chief  seat  of  the  manu- 
facture is  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  and  other  parts  of 
the  West  Hiding ;  also  parts  of  Lancashire,  Dorset, 
and  Durham.  A  considerable  quantity  of  damask 
and  diaper  is  made  at  Bamsley.  Linen  is  the  great 
staple  of  Ireland,  and  was  long,  in  regard  to  textile 
fabrics,  the  staple  also  of  Scotland.  In  the  former, 
extraordinary  means  were  employed  to  foster  it.  It 
early  fixed  its  seat  in  the  N.,  particularly  near  Belfast, 
and  there  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  mode  of  manufacture,  by  the  substitution  of 
spinning-mills  and  factories  for  the  domestic  wheel 
and  loom,  appear  only  to  have  fixed  it  more  perma- 
nently. Almost  the  only  form  into  which  flax  is 
mani^actured  in  Ireland  is  plain  linen,  chiefly  shirt- 
ings. In  Scotland  the  manufacture  assumes  greater 
variety.  Besides  plain  linen,  it  has  manufactures  of 
Osnaburgs,  sheetings,  sailcloth,  sacking,  &c. — chief 
seat,  Dundee;  and  of  diaper  and  damask— chief  seat, 
Xhmf ermline.  The  staples  of  both  towns  are  by  far 
the  most  important  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom; 
and  the  Dunfermline  table-linens  are  not  surpassed 
anywhere.  Large  quantities  of  jute  are  now  spun 
in  combination  witn  flax  at  Dundee.  The  value 
of  the  linen  manufactures  exported  in  1871  was 
je9,741,664. 

Silk, — Here  the  raw  material  is,  like  cotton,  en- 
tirely of  foreign  production,  with  the  important  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  silk,  that  instead  of  being  almost 
monopolized,  and  consequently  liable,  in  regard  both 
to  quantity  and  price,  to  be  controlled  by  a  single 
country,  the  limits  of  its  production  include  an  im- 
mense range,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  belongs 
to  our  own  colonies  and  dependencies.    This  is  per- 
haps the  only  great  branch  of  manufacture  in  regard 
to  which,  at  least  in  finer  fabrics,  we  must  yield  the 
palm  of  superiority,  and  be  contented  with  something 
less  than  equality.    The  number  of  silk-mills  is  con- 
siderable, and  confined   chiefly  to   England.      To 
^nglaad  likewise  belong  the  chief  seats  of  the  silk 
xnanuf acture.    Paisley  is  almost  the  only  town  out 
of  it  in  which  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
even  there  the  celebrated  shawls  of  nnrivalled  excel- 


lence are  generally  a  mixed  fabric  of  silk  and  wool. 
The  chief  seats  of  the  silk  trade  in  England  are  the 
district  of  Spitalfields  in  London,  Manchester,  and 
Coventry. 

Besides  the  manufactures  already  mentioned,  there 
is  a  great  number  which,  though  separately  of  less  im- 
portance, absorb  inmiensesumsof  capital,  exhibitmany 
of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  human  ingenuity, 
and  give  subsistence  to  millions  of  the  population. 
First  among  these  we  may  mention  those  branches 
known  under  the  general  name  of  hardware.  Some 
of  the  articles  produced  are  remarkable  for  their  huge 
bulk  and  ponderous  weight,  while  many  of  them  are  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  microscopic.  For  minuter  articles 
of  hardware,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  countless 
products  of  Sheflield  and  Birmingham,  not  excluding 
articles  in  the  precious  metals-^plate,  jewellery,  and 
watches,  made  also  extensively  in  the  same  towns,  but 
nowhere  in  the  wide  world  so  perfectly  as  in  London. 
Passing  from  metals  we  come  to  earths^  both  in  the  more 
ordinary  forms  of  pottery,  and  in  the  form  of  porce- 
lain, with  its  classic  shapes  and  gorgeous  colours  and 
exquisite  designs.  In  the  district  of  the  potteries  in 
StaiBford  we  see  a  great  national  interest,  almost 
created  by  the  enterprise  and  genius  of  a  single  man. 
Among  earths,  too,  at  least  as  to  principal  constitu- 
ents, we  may  include  glass,  and  the  numberless  forms 
of  beauty  and  utility  whidi  it  has  been  taught  to  as- 
sume. One  branch  of  this  manufacture — ^the  making 
of  stained  glass — has  been  considerably  developed  of 
late,  and  has  produced  beautiful  results  in  stained 
windows  for  churches,  public  buildings,  and  private 
residences.  The  principal  seats  of  the  glass  manu- 
facture are  Birmingham,  London,  Kavenhead  in 
Lancashire,  Newcastle,  imd  South  Shields.  Another 
manufacture,  almost  of  equal  beauty,  and  of  more 
importance  to  civilization,  is  that  of  paper.  It  is  of 
vast  extent,  and  in  its  processes  exhibits  some  of  the 
highest  triumphs  which  human  ingenuity  has  yet 
achieved.  In  connection  with  it  are  various  manu- 
factures, of  which  it  may  be  considered  as,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  parent — type-founding,  printing, 
books,  and  with  them  literature  in  its  various  de* 
partments,  engraving,  &c. 

Trade  and  Commerce. — Of  the  extent  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  by  railway,  river,  canal,  and  high* 
way  we  have  little  or  no  means  of  forming  an  estimate. 
Even  in  countries  where  all  the  districts  and  towns 
are  hemmed  round  with  officers  to  levy  custom  on 
every  article  which  may  be  brought  into  them,  such 
statistics  are  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  and  they 
become  mere  matters  of  conjecture  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  not  a  shadow  of  restraint  prevents  us 
from  moving  about  at  will,  and  transporting  both  our 
persons  and  our  goods  throughout  its  whole  length 
and  breadth.  Oiu'  foreign  trade,  or  commerce  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  more  easily  calculated,  at  least  in 
its  leading  branches,  but  the  magnitude  to  which  it 
has  attained  is  so  great,  and  the  strides  with  which  it 
continues  to  advance  are  so  rapid,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  it  without  astonishment.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  show  the  rapid  progress  it  is  making, 
and  the  extent  it  has  attained: — 


IHMBTB. 

ZXMKTt. 

llUBS. 

Kritish  ' 
Prodace. 

Fonlffnaad 
Colonial 
ProdoM. 

Totel 
BxporM. 

1850 
1807 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 

£ 

172,544,154 
275,183,137 
294,693,608 
895,460,214 
803,267,493 
829,855,143 

£ 
115,826,948 
180,961,628 
179,677,812 
189,953,957 
199,586,822 
222,519,n7 

£ 
23,398,405 
44,840,606 
48,100,642 
47,061,095 
44,493,755 
69,860,949 

£ 

189,220,353 
225,802,529 
227,778,454 
287,015,052 
244,080,577 
282,380,726 

In  185S  tbe  Imports  par  head  of  the  population 
tUDOunted  to  £S,  3i.  2d. ;  the  exporta  of  I&itish  pro- 
duce, to  £i,  2f.  lOd.  In  1871  the  unountB  were 
rtapectirely  £10,  Sa.  id.  and  £7,  lOi.  3d.,  showing 
that  the  iocreaH  of  our  commerce  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  that  of  our  population. 

The  values  of  the  chirf  articles  of  eiport  and  im- 
port, in  1869-71,  were  ai  follows :— 
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6,»69,WI 

83,2M,11S 

Beo]  value  of  total  impoita  from,  and  of  total 
exports  to,  the  various  foreign  coimtiics  and  British 
'    » in  1870:— 


BrIliA 

TBpartL  TfiMTTt^ 

Chumel  IdAndi, £467.3««  ait.l3» 

Gibialui, 69.073  bSO.iai 

NoTtli  ADierian  C<>lmitt,'.'.'.  g.616^304  ....  T.'»M.'4n 

Wirt  India  and  Suiu*,....  6^».1»»  ....  ll,eM,«lI 

Bcituh  HooduTH, SO,0£i  17l>,.0i 

AMlndia, U,07J,a«+  I»,:3S,1SI 

Brttiih  India. aj,llM,l<t  ....  ia.»SKI.7(S 

atnlU  SelUemeDU, S.647.3!a  2,4U7.6n 

Hooj-KoDg,. --...... ^1,160         ....      3,67l^7S3 

CapeofOnodHopeWndKiitat,  t,fn3.»llt  1,M»,'277 

PjMHiioM  cu  the  Qambia,..  113.363        K.tSS 

BiemiLwnfc 6S.1M        S51,;*S 

Other  PomiioM,.. *...*."..'.'.'  «a.'071        ....         lil[BS7 

Total  of  BritiehPoeiewsiu,  £04.833,413  £U,S>1,33* 

Total  Foreign  Coantriee  end 

BritUli  Pga«HiDiii £303,367,493  £344, (SO, 677 

Shipping. — The  numher  and  tonnage  of  the  regis- 
tered Bailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  home  tmle  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  number  of  the  men 
employed,  were,  in  1871,  veaBeli  13,029,  tonna^ 
972,310,  men  51,4«,  The  steam  vesseU  engaged  in 
the  home  trade  were  1191,  with  a  tonnage  of  1«5,I:;5, 
and  crews  numbering  12,613  men.  The  <msels  en- 
gaged partly  in  the  home,  portly  in  the  foreign 
trade,  numbered  1910,  their  tonnage  444,747,  and 
their  crews  15,827.  Tlie  sailing  vessels  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  were,  in  1S71,  6202,  with  a  bnrtlen 
of  3,279,670  tons,  and  crews  numbering  89.1*7  men. 
The  steam  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  niitn- 
beted  1066;  their  burden  was  936,914  tons;  and 
their  crews  nombeied  40,323.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom wss  thus  22,207,  with  aa  aggregate  burden  of 
5,633,S81  tons,  and  crews  numbering  in  all  199,73S, 
The  total  nomber  of  vessels  registered  as  belamgin]; 
to  the  kingdom  vras  25,892,  of  S,691,I23  tons. 

Bdiuation. — The  educational  institutions  in  Eng- 
land consist  of  the  XJniveisities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  and  Durham;  the  great  pulilic 
schools  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Wincbester,  Rugby, 
Charterhouse,  and  Wesbninster;  the  colleges  beloni;- 
ing  to  the  different  dissecting  bodies,  numcroos  en- 
dowed grammar-schools,  private  acadeiruee  an<l 
schools,  the  truning  institutions,  and  the  auineTi>iu 
National  or  primary  schools  assisted  by  parliamentary 
grants,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  coiniaitti.Y 
of  the  privy-coundl  on  education.  In  Scotland  tberv 
are  the  four  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glas^nw. 
Atierdeen,  and  St.  Andrews,  tbe  normal  or  training 
schools  of  the  different  religious  bodies,  academia 
and  burgh  schools  iu  every  town  of  any  sixe,  and  th« 
parish  and  denominationat  schools,  Ireland  haa  ibr 
University  of  Dublin,  the  Queen's  Univeraity  (cmi- 
prising  the  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway', 
Maynooth  Collt^,  academies  and  schools  as  in  Fiic- 
land,  and  the  National  schools.  There  are  alx 
numerous  literary  institutions  in  the  towns,  nsoallv 
with  valuable  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  %  gr^tt 
number  of  learned  sodeties,  such  a*  the  Rova] 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Bribsh 
Association,  tbe  lioyol  Geographical  Society,  tc 

By  the  two  recent  Education  Acte,  the  F-npli-h 
act  of   1870  and  the  Scotch  act  of  1B72.  a  dhuv- 
sitisfacbiry  pntviiion  has  been  made  for  elementan:- 
education  in  both  countries  than  had  ever  been  in^ijv^ 
before.     The  former  enacts  that  'there  ahaU  be  pr<>- 
vided  for  every  school  district  a  sufficient  amou^i-x. 
of  acconuDodotion  in  public  elementary  sijioala.  av.u.''  ~ 
able  for  all  the  children  resident  in  such  district  (     — 
whose  elementary  education  efficient  and   esita''  - 
provision  is  not  otherwise  mode ; '  and  fnTtber  tli-a.,.^ 
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'where  the  Education  Department,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  act,  are  satisfied,  and  have  given 
public  notice,  that  there  is  an  insiiffident  amoxmt  of 
public  school  accommodation  for  any  school  district, 
and  the  deficiency  is  not  otherwise  supplied,  a  School 
Board  shall  be  formed  for  such  district  and  supply 
such  deficiency,  and  in  case  of  default  by  the  School 
Board,  the  Education  Department  shall  take  the  duty 
upon  itself.'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  English 
act  does  not  require  the  formation  of  a  School  Board 
in  every  school  district,  but  leaves  it  to  the  Educa- 
tion  Department  to  determine  whether  a  School 
Board  shall  be  set  up  or  not  in  any  school  district 
where  one  does  not  already  exist.  In  this  respect 
the  English  differs  from  the  Scotch  act,  one  of  the 
clauses  of  which  is  to  the  effect  that  within  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  act  a  School  Board 
shall  be  elected  in  and  for  each  and  every  parish 
and  burgh.  Another  important  point  in  which  the 
English  act  differs  from  the  Scotch  one  is,  that 
whereas  the  former  merely  gives  power  to  the 
School  Boards  separately  to  make  a  bye-law  requir- 
ing the  parents  of  children  of  such  age — ^not  less 
than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirteen  years — as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  bye-laws,  to  cause  such  chil- 
dren (unless  there  is  some  reasonable  excuse)  to 
attend  school,  the  latter  declares  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  parent  to  provide  elementary  education  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  his  children 
between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age;  it  also  re- 
quires an  officer  to  be  appointed  to  ascertain  what 
parents  have  failed  in  the  duty  above  declared,  and 
to  keep  the  School  Board  constantly  informed  upon 
that  point,  and  empowers  the  School  Board  to  summon 
the  parent  to  explain  failure  in  this  duty,  and  in  case 
of  no  satisfactory  explanation  being  given,  to  prose- 
cute such  parent  before  the  sheriff.  This  provision 
also  applies  to  guardians  and  employers  of  children 
between  the  ages  specified.  The  Scotch  act,  after 
declaring  that  the  Scotch  Education  Department  is 
to  mean  the  Lords  of  any  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  education  in 
Scotland,  also  establishes  an  Education  Board  of  five 
members  for  Scotland,  to  sit  in  Edinbuigh,  and  to 
endure  for  three  years  with  possible  prolongation  of 
not  more  than  two  years,  after  which  its  duties  are 
to  devolve  on  the  Education  Department.  Its  duties 
are  generally  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  are 
carried  out.  A  special  provision  is  made  by  the 
English  Education  Act  for  the  metropolis.  In  this 
case  the  formation  of  a  school  board  is  made  com- 
pulsory, and  the  metropolis  is  divided  into  ten  school 
districts,  namely,  the  City,  Marylebone,  Finsbury, 
Lambeth,  Tower  Hamlets,  Hackney,  Westminster, 
Southwark,  Chelsea^  and  Greenwich,  each  of  which 
sends  a  number  of  members  to  the  School  Board,  the 
number  in  each  case  being  fixed  by  the  Education 
Department.  These  are  the  most  important  respects 
in  which  the  two  acts  differ ;  there  are  other  provi- 
sions in  which  they  agree.  Of  these,  the  chief  are, 
first,  that  parents  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects, 
and  from  any  religious  observance  in  a  public  sdiool, 
and  that  the  children  shall  not  lose  any  of  the  other 
benefits  of  the  school  by  being  so  withdrawn ;  and 
secondly,  that  public  schools  shall  be  examined  by 
government  inspectors,  but  that  religious  subjects 
shall  form  no  part  of  such  inspection. 

In  1870  there  were  8986  inspected  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  capable  of  accommodating  1,950,641 
children,  and  having  an  average  attendance  of 
1,255,083 ;  in  Scotland  in  the  same  year  the  number 
of  inspected  schools  (exclusive  of  Koman  Catholic 
schools)  was  1968,  with  accommodation  for  264,594, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  198,448.     In  1871  the 


number  of  inspected  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
had  increased  to  9521,  affording  accommodation  to 
2,092,984  children,  and  having  an  average  attend- 
ance of  1,845,802 ;  in  Scotland  the  number  of  schools 
had  somewhat  diminished,  being  only  1944,  with 
accommodation  for  264,041  children,  but  the  average 
attendance  had  increased  to  201,393.  The  totals  for 
Great  Britain  for  each  of  the  two  years  were  thus — 
in  1870,  schools,  10,949;  accommodation,  2,215,235; 
average  attendance,  1,453,531 :  in  1871,  schools, 
11,465;  accommodation,  2,357,025;  average  attend- 
ance, 1,557,195.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  popular  education  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  passing  of  the  English 
act.  The  annual  parliamentary  grants,  which  in 
1840  amounted  to  £30,000,  had  risen  in  1850  to 
£180,110,  in  1862  to  £774,743,  in  1870  to  £914,721, 
and  in  1872  to  £1,551,560.  It  is  thus  seen  that  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  between  1862  and  1872  the  grant 
doubled  itsefi,  and  its  increase  in  future  years  is 
likely  for  some  time  to  be  equally  rapid. 

Army. — ^The  most  of  the  continental  states  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  maintaining  a  standing  army 
before  England.  The  Boyal  Guards  were  the  only 
regular  troops  permanently  kept  up  before  the  time 
of  Charles  I.,  and  it  was  not  admitted  that  the  king 
had  any  right  to  raise  a  force  larger  than  was  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose,  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  control  of  the  army  was  a  subject  of 
vehement  dispute  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. Charles  II.  was  allowed  to  maintain  5000 
regular  troops  as  guards.  This  number  was  increased 
to  30,000  by  James  II.;  but  by  the  Bill  of  Bights  in 
1689  it  was  enacted  that  the  raising  and  keeping  of 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  was  contrary  to  law.  From  that 
time  the  army  has  existed  on  its  present  footing.  It 
is  raised  on  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  who  is 
looked  on  as  its  head;  but  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  cost  of  the  different  branches, 
are  regulated  annually  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

At  the  close  of  the  French  war  in  1814,  the  army 
immediately  belonging  to  the  empire,  ftnd  exclusive 
of  foreign  troops  in  British  pay,  amounted  to  897,479 
men,  viz. : — 

Regular  troopa. 226, 367 

Begular  militia. 93,217 

Army  of  India  (including  80,000  Britiah  aoldien),  218,454 

Local  militia  of  Oroat  Britain 196,446 

Volnnt«erB  in  Great  Britain 88,000 

Militia  and  Yeomanry  in  Ireland 80,000 

Total 897,479 

If  to  the  above  troops  were  added  the  number  of 
foreign  troops  and  subsidiaries  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  time,  the  total  military  force  of  the 
empire  must  have  exceeded  1,000,000  of  men.  The 
following  tabular  statement  shows  the  strength  of 
the  British  army  of  all  ranks,  according  to  the 
estimates  of  1872-73  :— 

I.  Regular  forces. 133.649 

II.  Indian  armj 62,967 

III.  Home  reeerye  forces: 

Militia 134.037 

Teomanxy  cavalry 15,773 

VolunteeiB. 172,891 

Army  reserre  (including  en- 
rolled jMsnsionen) 35,000 

Total 867.701 

Graudtotal 664,307 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  on  the  army  for 
1872-73  is  £14,824,500,  being  £1,027,200  less  than 
the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  previous  year. 
By  the  Army  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  some  im- 
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portant  changes  were  made,  ef  which  the  chief  were 
the  abolition  of  bounty  and  the  fixing  of  the  term  of 
service  at  12  years,  the  recruit  haying  the  option  of 
passing  the  whole  time  in  the  army,  or  part  in  the 
army  and  part  in  the  army  reserve.  If  he  prefers  to 
pass  the  whole  time  in  the  army,  he  may  engage  for 
a  further  period  of  nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  is  entitled  to  a  pension.  Otherwise  he  has  no 
such  claim.  No  British  citizen  is  obliged  to  bear 
arms  except  for  the  defence  of  his  country ;  but  all 
able-bodied  men,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five,  are 
liable  to  militia  service.  The  militia  troops  are 
raised,  when  required,  by  ballot. 

•  Navy. — In  many  respects,  and  particularly  as  a 
defensive  force,  the  army  must  yield  to  the  navy. 
The  advantages  of  our  insular  position  are  often 
talked  of,  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  living  o)i  an  island 
were  in  itself  a  source  of  safety,  whereas  the  safety 
is  not  in  the  position  but  in  the  ability  to  defend  it. 
The  public  mind  is  happily  alive«to  this  considera- 
tion; and  hence,  while  a  large  standing  army  is  for 
many  reasons  eyed  with  jealousy,  our  navy  swells 
every  British  heart  with  honest  pride,  and  is  confi- 
dently appealed  to  as  a  sufficient  response  to  the  cry 
which  is  sometimes  heard  proclaiming  the  defence- 
less state  of  Great  Britain.  A  force  which  is  thus 
honoured  and  fostered  naturally  attracts  the  best  and 
bravest  spirits  of  the  land,  and  many  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  our  annals  are  filled  with  naval  achieve- 
ments. The  total  naval  force  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  conmuBsion,  and  in  reserve  and  building,  was 
as  follows  at  the  end  of  September,  1872 : — 

Ko.of      Hone-       Wo.ol     ^^^^^^^ 
Shipi.       power.        Oona.      *"»■»«■• 

In  commiaaion 230  . .  55,210  . .  1939  . .  807,072 

In  reeeire  and  building. . .    803  ..  67,627  ..  8U1  ..  870,811 

In  the  vessels  in  commission  there  were  serving 
25,531  officers  and  men,  besides  2854  boys  and  6385 
marines,  making  a  total  of  34,770.  The  total  num- 
ber of  officers,  seamen,  boys,  and  marines,  voted  for 
the  year  ending  31st  Marc^  1873,  was  61,000.  The 
estimated  expenditure  was  £9,351,449.  The  most 
important  and  fonrndaWe  pcation  of  the  navy  is  the 
armour-clad  fleet,  which,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1872, 
consisted  of  fifty-five  vessels,  including  those  on  the 
stocks  and  three  turret-ships  belonging  to  the  colo- 
nies. These  vessels  vary  in  size  and  construction, 
some  being  gun-boats  and  corvettes,  with  engines  as 
low  as  160  horse-power,  and  carrying  only  two  guns; 
while  others  have  engines  of  1350  horse-power,  and 
as  many  as  twenty-eight  guns,  with  armour-plates 
varying  in  thickness  from  4^  up  to  8  or  9  inches,  and 
even  more.  Perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  the  iron- 
clads are  the  Monarchy  Glatton,  Devaatation,  and 
Thunderer.  The  Monarch  has  two  armour-plated  tur- 
rets fixed  on  pivots  between  the  fore  and  main  masts, 
in  each  of  which  are  mounted  two  25-ton  muzzle- 
loading  rifle  guns  throwing  600-lb.  shot.  The  guns  are 
raised  or  lowered  in  the  turrets  by  means  of  hydrau- 
lic power.  The  marine  force  of  Britain  during  last 
general  war  included  more  than  1000  vessels  of  all 
sizes,  manned  by  184,000  seamen.  This  force  has 
since  been  reduced  to  a  number  proportionate  to  the 
wants  of  the  nation.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  vessels  of  which  the  British  fleet 
has  consisted  at  different  periods: — 

Tenela  of  all  Sizei. 

Under  Jam«t  11 1 73 

William  III 273 

Anne '2Si 

George  I.,     1721 206 

OeoTge  II.,    1734 1>08 

George  III.,  1762 843 

1793 263 

1812 984 

Victoria,        1666 703 


There  are  six  great  marine  arsenals  for  the  supply 
of  the  royal  navy: — Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemesi, 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Pembroke.  The  ex- 
terior ports,  as  they  are  called,  are  Deal,  Harwich, 
and  Leith.  The  principal  foreign  stationB  are  those 
of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Halifax  (N.S.),  Quebec,  the 
Bermudas,  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Trincomalee,  and  Bombay.  The  number  of  offioen, 
seamen,  boys,  and  marines,  voted  for  the  navy  for 
the  year  1870-71,  was  55,430. 

Religion. — See  Enoland — Church,  and  Scotland 
— Church. 

Extent  of  Empire. — ^Besides  the  island  of  Greit 
Britain,  the  European  dominions  of  the  em]nre  in- 
clude Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  other  smaller 
islands  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  these,  with  the  isl- 
ands of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  the  adjacent  ialee, 
in  the  British  seas,  nearer  the  coast  of  France;  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar  and  the  isle  of  Malta,  with  the 
small  dependent  island  of  Grozo,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.— In  Aaia^  Britain  possesses  Hindoostan,  Cey- 
lon, and  various  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Oriental  Archipelago;   comprising  a  v^ 
extent  of  territory,  and  a  population  seven!  timea 
greater   than  that  of   her  native  dominions.— In 
Africa  she  holds  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  NaUl, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  other  settlements  on  the  western 
coast,  with  St.  Helena  and  other  islands  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. — In  the  New  World  she  rtdes  over 
Canada,  and  the  regions  roimd  Hudson's  Bay,  with 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  British  Columbia,  and 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  the  islands  of  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Antiooati. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  munerous  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  extensive  and  valuable  colony 
of  Guiana  in  South  America.    The  possesmon  of  the 
island  continent  of  Australia,  and  the  adjacent  Ta.<- 
mania,  with  New  Zealand,  the  Britain  of  the  south, 
has  thrown  open  vast  additional  fields  for  her  suiplw 
population,  and  has  almost  areated  a  new  world  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.    Thus  her  authority  extcn-  ii 
over  two-thirds  of  the  globe,  in  reference  to  lon^- 
tude ;  and  it  may  therefore,  without  hjrperbole.  l« 
said,  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  her  possessions ; 
for,  within  this  vast  range,  various  places  have  noun 
and  midnight  at  the  same  moment.     Stretching  ako. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  intermediate  spaces,  fn«n 
the  arctic  circle  to  the  thirty-third  d^^ree  of  s.  lati- 
tude, the  four  seasons  are  experienced  within  her 
dominions  at  the  same  time.    Th»  colonies  of  Britain, 
therefore,  spread  themselves  through  every  climate, 
and  yield  every  variety  of  natural  product 

The  increase  of  Britain's  colonial  poeaessionai,  in 
population,  wealth,  and  trade,  has  been  somethici: 
prodigious  within  the  last  few  years.  In  CanxwJA 
and  Australia,  especially,  material  progress  in  pT«>»- 
perity  has  been  really  marvellous.  By  recent  an- 
nexations, again,  in  our  East  Indian  empire,  there 
remains  scarcely  a  native  power  that  can  set  up  a 
pretension  to  independence,  or  much  less  cope  with 
us.  Perhaps  our  least  progressive  colonic  are  th««>e 
of  the  West  Indies,  insular  and  continental.  As  i»r 
our  sway  in  North  America,  whatever  it  may  hare 
been  in  past  centuries,  it  has  been  of  the  highi<t 
order  of  beneficence  in  the  present  age.  Complaicts 
of  misgovemment  have  come  fitfully  from  the  dis- 
tant and  less  satisfactorily  settled  Auatralsfla;  Kt 
as  the  mother  country  has  now  conceded  self -govera- 
ment  to  every  one  of  her  considerable  colonies,  thf 
ground  will  for  the  future  be  cut  from  nnder  the  feet 
of  all  redoubtable  opponents  of  her  gentle  sway. 

The  area  and  population  (in  most  cases  that  ^f 
1871)  of  the  different  countries  of  which  the  BritvJ) 
Empire  is  composed,  are  exhibited  in  th«  foUowio^ 
table: — 
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Area  and  Population  of  the  British 

EUBOFE.  Ana  ia  bq.  m. 

British  I»l«.... 121,11500 

Heligoland -21 

Gibraltar 1-93 

Malta  and  Oozo Ii2'73 

Africa. 

Capeof  Good  Hope..,.*. 9!!3,024'00 

Natal 18,38200 

Sierra  Leone 4t58'00 

Gambia 21*00 

GoldCoast 16,626-00 

Lagos ? 

Mauritina  and  Dependencies  ....  708*00 

St.  Helena 47*00 

Asoenaion 8500 

Asia. 

BriMah  India 969,24100 

Straits  Settlements 1,095*00 

Ceylon 24,464*00 

HongKong '. 30*00 

Labnan. 45*00 

Aden 8  '00 


Empire. 

Popnlation. 
31.817,108 
1,912 
25,216 
146,858 

682,600 

815,250 

55,374 

14,190 

400,000 

115,000 

822,924 

6,241 

400 

190,278,644 

307,951 

2,128,834 

124,198 

4,898 

40,000 


AXKBICA.  Area  In  iq.  m. 

Dominion  of  Canada 8,481,77900 

Newfoundland 40,20000 

Prince  Edward  Island 2,173*00 

Bermudas 24*00 

Honduras 13,500*00 

West  India  Islands 12,636*00 

British  Guiana 99,925*00 

AnsmtALASiA. 

New  South  Wales 808,660*00 

Victoria 88,451*00 

South  Australia 880,60200 

Northern  Australia 523,531*00 

Queensland 668,259*00 

Western  Australia 975,824  00 

Tasmania 26,215*00 

New  Zealand 106,259*00 


PopulaUon. 

8,648,000 

146,536 

94,021 

12,121 

25,635 

996,009 

193,491 

601,580 
729.868 
188,995 

120,066 
24,785 
99,3*28 

294,028 


8,093,376-87     ....  283,863,005 

The  following  tables  ezHbit  with  more  detail  the 
progress  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  last 
half  century: — 


FOFULATIOK  OF  EKGLAITD  AND  WaLES. 

Anojccount  thoving  the  Population  of  tkg oevercU  Countia  qf  England  and  Wales  a$  emuMraied  in  Vu  yean  1821, 1831, 1841, 
1851, 1861,  and  1871.    Alio  the  ntanber  of  Farithe*  in  each  County,  and  extenl  in  Statute  Aera. 


COUVTZZB. 


Bedford 

Berks..'. 

Buckingham 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derby 

DcTcn  ..'. 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somenet 

Southampton 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York  (East  Riding) 

—  (City) 

—  (North  Riding) 

—  (West  Riding) 

EzrOLAlTD 

Anglesey 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen 

CamaxTon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor 

Wales. 

fJrand  Totil 


Area  In 

Acres. 


295,509 
450,132 
467,009 
524,926 
705,493 
869,878 
970,161 
656,243 

1,655,161 
627,265 
647,592 

1,055,133 
804,877 
532,898 
891,141 
229.515 

1,004,984 

1,207,926 
511,719 

1.767,962 
181,317 
363,399 

1,356.173 
629,912 

1,290,312 

526,176 

470,095 

94,889 

841,167 

1,049,815 

1,032,105 
732,434 
049,825 
483,178 
934,006 
566,458 
500,906 
859.303 
472.453 
768,419 
2.720 

1,350,121 

1,709,307 


32,597,898 


193,511 
460,158 
443,387 
606.172 
369,482 
892,005 
169,162 
647,070 
885,291 
485,351 
393,682 
276,552 


4,721,823 


No.  of 
Parishes. 


123 
151 
207 
165 

91 
205 
105 
140 
465 
275 

76 
414 
338 
223 
134 
102 
413 

67 
218 
630 
197 
123 
748 
803 

94 
212 
218 

51 
217 
474 
818 
151 
509 
144 
314 
201 

32 
80S 
173 
187 

48 
192 
196 


9,942 


74 
63 
63 
76 
68 
60 
25 

125 
84 
52 

141 
62 


888 


:{7,319.22l  10.780 


PoPULATIOir  IK 


18S1. 


84,052 
132,639 
135,133 
122,387 
270.098 
261,045 
156,124 
213,651 
438,417 
144,930 
193.511 
289,424 
336,190 
102,669 
129,731 

48,946 

427.224 

1,052,948 

174,571 

283,058 

1,145,057 

75,801 
844,368 
163,097 
212,589 
186,873 
138,224 

18,487 
108,311 
855,789 
282,897 
845,972 
271,541 
399,417 
233,328 
274,482 

51,379 
219,574 
194,074 
154,643 

21,711 
188,178 
809,363 


11,281,883 


45,063 
48,826 
57,784 
90,239 
68.099 
76,428 
53,893 
102,073 
34,382 
60,245 
78,788 
22,533 


718,353 


12,000.236 


18SL 


95,483 
146,234 
146,977 
143,955 
834,391 
801,306 
169,262 
287,170 
493,908 
159,385 
239,256 
817,507 
387,898 
110,617 
142,844 

53,193 

479,558 

1,336,854 

197,003 

817,465 

1,858.330 

98,126 
890,054 
179,336 
236,959 
225,327 
153,526 

19,335 
213,518 
403.795 
813,976 
409,480 
296,317 
486,484 
272.644 
836,645 

55,041 
237,244 
222,655 
168,891 

26,260 
192,206 
984,609 


13,090,528 


48,325 
47,763 
64,780 

100,740 
66,818 
82,665 
60,244 

126.612 
35,315 
66,844 
81,425 
24,743 


S06,r4 


13.896,797 


ISO. 


107,936 
161,759 
156,439 
164,459 
895,660 
842,159 
178,038 
272,202 
532,959 
175,054 
807,963 
344,979 
431,495 
113,272 
156.660 

58,549 
549,353 
1,667,054 
215,867 
862.602 
1,576,636 
134,368 
412,664 
199.228 
266,020 
249,910 
168,127 

21,302 
225,820 
435,599 
354,682 
509,472 
315,078 
584.036 
800,075 
401,703 

66,454 
256,280 
248,460 
194,936 

28,842 

204,701 

1,163,580 


14,997,427 


50,891 
55,603 
68,766 

106,826 
81,098 
88.478 
66,919 

171,188 
89,332 
69,607 
88,044 
25,458 


911,705 


15,914,148 


186L 


124,478 
170.065 
163,723 
185,405 
455,725 
855,558 
195,492 
296.084 
567,098 
184,207 
890,997 
869,318 
458,805 
115,489 
167,298 

64,183 
615,766 
2,031,236 
230,308 
407,222 
1,886,576 
157,418 
442.714 
212,380 
803,568 
270,427 
170,439 

22,983 
229,341 
443,916 
406,870 
608,716 
837,215 
688.082 
336,844 
478,013 

68.287 
254,221 
276,926 
220,983 

86,303 

215,214 

1,825,495 


16,927,888 


67,827 
61,474 
70,796 

110,632 
87,870 
92,588 
68,156 

231.849 
88,843 
67,335 
94,140 
24,716 


1.006,721 


17,927.609 


16uL 


135,287 
176,256 
167,993 
176,016 
605,428 
869,890 
205,276 
839,327 
684,373 
188,789 
508,666 
404.851 
485.770 
123,712 
173,280 

64,250 
733,887 
2,429,440 
237.412 
412,246 
2,206,485 
174,633 
434,798 
227,704 
843,025 
293.867 
170.944 

21,861 
240,959 
444,878 
481,815 
746,943 
887,070 
831,093 
863,735 
561,855 

60,817 
249,311 
807,897 
240,227 

40,438 

245,154 

1,507,796 


18,954.444 


54,609 
61,627 
72,845 

111,796 
95,694 

100,778 
69,737 

317,752 
88,963 
66,919 
96.278 
25,882 


1,111,780 


is;l 


146,257 
196.475 
175,879 
186,906 
661,201 
862,343 
220,253 
879,394 
601,374 
195,537 
685,089 
466,436 
534,640 
125,370 
192,226 
63.708 

2,819,495 
269.311 
439,599 

2,539,765 
195.448 
438,656 
243,891 
386,646 
319,758 
177,975 
22,073 
248,111 
463,483 
544,684 
858,326 
348,860 

1,091,685 
417.456 
634,189 
65,010 
257,177 
888,837 
268,466 
48,796 
293,278 

1,874,611 


21,495,181 


51,040„ 

59,901 

73,441 

115,710 

106.121 

105,102 

76,812 

897,859 

46,596 

67,623 

91.998 

25,480 


20.066.224 


1,217,136 


22.n2,266 
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Population  op  Scotland. 

An  Account  showing  the  Popylation  of  the  teveral  Countia  of  Scotland  as  enumerated  in  tlu  years  1821, 1831, 1841, 1861, 1861, 
and  1871.     Also  the  Number  of  Parishes  in  each  County,  and  the  e^Uent  in  Statute  Acru. 


COUMTIBS. 

SUtnte 
Acres. 

Mo.  of 
Pariahei. 

Population 
in  18SL 

Population 
in  168L 

Population 
in  1841. 

Population 
in  1851. 

Population 
in  MIL 

Popolatioo 
in  1871. 

Aberdeen 

1,260,625 

2,083,126 
735,262 
439.219 
302,951 
109,376 
455,708 
29,440 
204,800 
702,953 
234,925 
840,000 
328,427 
668,760 
179,142 

2,723,601 
252,250 
49,812 
610,343 
668,867 
81,113 
137,500 
698,726 
227.869 

1,814,063 
158.268 

2,016,375 
428,494 
166,524 
295,875 

1,207,188 
327,906 

82 
34 
46 
23 
82 

6 
10 

6 
12 
43 
31 
20 
62 
63 
24 
31 
19 

4 
28 
41 
13 

4 
32 
14 
73 
17 
83 
82 

5 
24 
13 
17 

155,049 
97,316 

127,299 
43,663 
33,385 
13,797 
29,181 
13,263 
27.817 
70,878 

191,514 
31,398 

114,556 

113.355 
35,127 
89,961 
29,118 
7,762 
38.003 

244.387 

22.685 

9,268 

63,124 

10,046 

138,247 

112,176 
68,762 
40.892 
6.637 
65,376 
23,840 
33,240 

177,657 

100,973 

145,055 

48,337 

84.048 

14.151 

34,529 

14,729 

83,211 

73,770 

219,346 

84.498 

128,839 

139.606 

36,146 

94,797 

31,431 

9,072 

40.590 

816,819 

23,291 

9,354 

68,239 

10,578 

142,166 

183,443 

74,820 

43,663 

6,833 

72.621 

26,518 

36,258 

192,387 
97,371 

164,366 
49,679 
84,438 
16,740 
86,343 
19,156 
44,296 
72,830 

222.454 
86,012 

140,140 

170,453 
35,886 
97.799 
33,076 
8,763 
41.119 

426.972 

26,872 

9,217 

61,065 

10,499 

137,457 

155.072 
78,686 
46,025 
7,990 
82,057 
24,782 
89,195 

212,032 
89,298 

189,858 
64,171 
86,297 
16.608 
38,709 
22,961 
46,103 
78.123 

259,435 
38,959 

153.646 

191.264 
36,386 
96,600 
34,598 
8,924 
43,121 

630,169 

30.136 

9,956 

62,633 

10.738 

138.660 

161,091 
82,707 
61,642 
9,809 
86,237 
25,793 
43,389 

221,669 
79,724 

198,971 
69,215 
86,613 
16,331 
41.111 
21,450 
62,034 
76.878 

273,997 
42,695 

164,770 

204,425 
37,634 
88,888 
34,466 
7.977 
42.496 

631,666 
38,646 
10,065 
64,066 
11,408 

133,500 

177.661 
81,406 
64.119 
10,449 
91,298 
25.246 
42,096 

244.603 
75,679 

200.809 
62,023 
36.486 
16.977 
39,992 
23.747 
68,8.57 
74,808 

328.379 
43,612 

160,735 

237.567 
37.771 
87.531 
84.630 
7.198 
41,859 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

CaithneM 

niAAkiTiAnnfm ...... 

Dumbarton. 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin  or  Moray 

Forfkr 

Haddington..   . 

InTemen 

Kincardine .... 

Kinrou 

Kirkcudbright 

Ijanark 

765,339 

Linlithgoir 

40.965 

Nairn 

10.225 
62.882 
12,330 
127.768 
216.<a7 
80,9,V5 
63,974 
14.006 
»8.21S 
24.317 
SS,&30 

Orkney  and  Shetland. . . 
Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ron  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Sutherland ............ 

Wigton 

19.639,377 

883 

2,091,521 

2,364,386 

2.620,184 

2,888,742 

8,062,294 

3,360,018 

Population  op  Ireland. 


An  Account  showing  the  Population  of  the  several  Counties  of  Ireland  <u  enumerated  in  Vie  years  1821, 1831,  1841, 1851,  1861, 
and  1871.    Also  the  number  of  Parishes  in  each  County,  and  the  extent  in  l^atute  Acres, 


COUXTIXB. 


.  Ulster. 

Antrim 

Armagh  

Cavan 

DonegaL 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry  . . . . 

Monaghan 

Tyrone 

Leinbtkb. 

Carlow 

Dublin. 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

King's  County... 

Longford 

Louth 

Meath 

Queen's  County.. 

Wei»tmeath 

Wexford 

Wicklow 

CONNAUOHT. 

Galway 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 

IfUNlfTKR. 

Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford 


Area  in 
Acre*. 


n2,565 
312.328 
466,260 
1,193.443 
609,811 
417,782 
613,388 
818,733 
778,944 

221,293 
226,302 
418,415 
607,254 
493,019 
257,222 
201,396 
578,247 
424.854 
433,769 
673,200 
499,894 

,499.210 
376.212 

,821,282 
685.407 
451,086 

768,265 
.838,921 
,159.356 

66-2.972 
,048.969 

456.306 


20.322,641 


No.  of 
Parishei. 


77 
20 
80 
42 
60 
18 
31 
19 
86 

50 

107 

113 

127 

82 

23 

61 

147 

60 

62 

142 

68 

116 
17 
68 
66 
89 

79 
269 

83 
125 
186 

74 


2316 


Popalation 
in  1821. 


262,860 
205.450 
195,076 
248,270 
325.410 
130,997 
193,869 
174,697 
261,865 

97,070 
835,892 

99,065 
181,946 
131,088 
107,570 
101,011 
159,183 
134,275 
128,819 
170,806 
110,767 

337,374 
124,785 
293,112 
208,729 
146,229 

208,089 
730,444 
216,185 
277,477 
346.896 
156,521 


Popalation 
in  1881. 


314,608 
229,349 
228.050 
298.104 
852.571 
149.556 
222,416 
195,532 
302,943 

98,941 
386.694 
108,401 
193,024 
144,029 
112,391 
108,168 
177,023 
145,843 
18rt,7y9 
182,091 
122,301 

427,407 
141.303 
867.  {>56 
239,903 
171,508 

258,262 
812967 
204, .')59 
800,080 
402,598 
176,893 


Population 
in  1811. 


6,801,827      7,784,536      8,174,031 


360,876 
23*2,393 
243,158 
296,448 
861,446 
156,481 
222,174 
200,442 
312,956 

88.228 
872,773 
114,488 
202.420 
146,837 
115,491 
111,979 
183.828 
153.930 
141.300 
202,033 
126,143 

440.198 
165,297 
888,887 
253,691 
180,886 

286,394 
854,118 
2l»a.8S0 
330.0*J9 
435,553 
196,187 


Population 
in  185L 


861,046 

196,086 

174,071 

255,160 

819,972 

116,007 

191,868 

141,758; 

255,819 

68,075 
404,992 

95.724 
158,746 
112,080 

82,350 
107,657 
140,750 
111.623 
111,409 
180,159 

98,978 

822,259 
111,915 
274,830 
174.492 
128,510 

212,428 
648,903 
238,239 
262,136 
831,487 
164.051 


6,563,579 


Popalation 
in  1801. 


378.588 
190,086 
153,906 
237,395 
299,302 
105.768 
184,209 
1-26,482 
238,600 

67,137 

410.262 
90.946 

124.516 
00,043 
71,694 
90,713 

110,373 
90,650 
90,879 

143.956 
86,479 

271,478 
104,744 
254,796 
157,272 
124,846 

166.305 
644.818 
201,800 
217.277 
249,106 
134.252 


6,798.967 


Popatatkia 
in  1871. 


419.785 
179.221 
140.565 
217,992 
277,776 
92,6SS 
17S,932 
112.785 
215,668 

61,472 

405,625 

84.19S 

109,502 

75,781 

64.408 

84.19S 

»4,4$0 

77,071 

78.416 

1S2.506 

78.600 

848,257 
95,324 
245,Si5 
141,246 
115.311 

I4r.9»4 
516.(^46 
196.014 
191,313 
216.S10 
122.^25 


5,402,759 


BRITAIN,  New,  the  name  of  a  group  consisting 
ci  two  large  and  several  small  islands  in  the  South 


Pacific  Ocean,  l3ring  between  the  parallels  of  4*  mxi<i 
6"  SO'  8.  to  the  E.  of  New  Guinea,  and  having  I>ajii. 
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pier  Strait  to  the  w.  and  St.  George's  Channel  to 
the  E.  The  principal  island.  New  Britain,  is  300 
miles  long;  area^  12,000  square  miles.  The  other 
islands  are  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  Admiralty 
Islands,  and  some  smaller  ones.  Some  of  the  group 
are  volcanic,  and  at  the  n.e.  extremity  of  the  most 
northerly  there  is  a  volcano  in  active  operation. 
The  natives  are  Papuas,  black  in  colour,  and  hav- 
ing curled  and  woolly  hair;  but  they  have  neither 
the  thick  lips  nor  ike  flat  noses  of  the  negroes. 
Those  of  the  Admiralty  Islands  are  gentle  and 
peaceful;  those  of  New  Hanover  are  warlike.  The 
islands  contain  some  high  mountains,  covered  with 
lofty  trees  to  their  summits.  The  bread-fruit  tree, 
the  fig-tree,  pepper,  aJoes,  nutmeg,  &c.,  are  found 
here.  The  seas  abound  in  coral  reefs,  which  often 
render  the  navigation  dangerous.  Dampier  first 
discovered  that  this  archipelago  was  separate  from 
New  Guinea.  Carteret  first  diowed  that  New  Ire- 
land was  separated  from  New  Britain  by  the  strait 
which  he  called  St.  Greorge's  Channel. 

BRITANNIA  METAL,  also  called  White 
Metal,  is  an  alloy  that  has  come  into  very  general 
use  in  modem  times,  many  domestic  utensils,  such  as 
spoons  and  teapots,  being  made  cf  it.  Such  articles 
are  commonly  electro-plated,  and  made  to  resemble 
real  silver.  It  consists  chiefly  of  tin  and  antimony, 
but  often  contains  also  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
and  zinc.  It  may  be  made  by  fusing  together  equal 
quantities  of  copper,  or  brass,  bismut£,  antimony,  and 
tin,  and  adding  melted  tin  till  it  acquires  the  requisite 
hardness.  The  following  are  the  proportions  that 
are  sometimes  employed:  tin  85},  antimony  10},  zinc 

3,  copper  1.  The  French  nUtal  argentin  is  nothing 
eke  than  Britannia  metal  The  manufacture  of  the 
metal  was  introduced  into  England  about  1770. 
Queen*9  metal  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  Britannia 
metaL  It  contains  of  tin  9  parts,  antimony,  bismuth, 
and  lead  1  part  each;  or  tin  100,  antimony  8,  copper 

4,  bismuth  1. 

BRITANNIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE.  See 
Bridge  (Tubular). 

BRITINIANS,  a  body  of  monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  received  their  name  from  Britini, 
in  Ancona,  which  was  the  place  of  their  institution. 
When  Alexander  lY.,  in  1256,  efifected  the  union  of 
the  different  congregations  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  Britinians  became  members  of  this  union. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  for  the  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE,  a  society  first  organized  in 
1831,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who,  in  oonmion  with  other  eminent  scien- 
tific men,  had  been  led  to  lament  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  scientific  pursuits  in  this  country,  as  compared 
with  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  Its  first  meeting 
was  held  at  York,  on  26th  September,  1831,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Milton.  Its  objects  are  thus 
described  in  tiie  preamble  to  the  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion :  '  To  give  a  stronger  impulse  and  a  more  sys- 
tematic direction  to  scientific  inquiry;  to  promote  the 
intercourse  of  those  who  cultivate  science  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  one  another  and 
with  foreign  philosophers;  to  obtain  a  more  general 
attention  to  the  objects  of  science,  and  a  removal 
of  any  disadvantages  of  a  public  kind  which  impede 
its  progress.*  This  declaration  is  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  views  of  Sir  David  Brewster  in  founding 
the  society.  A  similar  institution  had  been  estab- 
lished some  years  previously  in  Grennany  in  1822. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  British  Association  took 
place  at  Oxford  in  1832,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Duckland,  and  since  then  a  meeting  has  been  held 
every  year  up  to  the  present  time.  All  the  principal 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  on  different  occa- 
sionB  formed  the  place  of  rendezvous,  a  new  locality 


being  chosen  every  year.  The  siancta  extend  gene- 
rally over  about  a  week.  The  society  is  divided  into 
sections,  which,  after  the  president's  address,  meet 
separately  during  the  stances  for  the  reading  of  papers 
and  conference.  Soirees,  conversaziones,  lectures,  and 
other  general  meetings  are  usually  held  each  evening 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  sections 
are:  A.  Mathematics  and  Physics;  B.  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy,  including  their  application  to  Agriculture 
and  the  Arts;  C.  Geology;  D.  Biology;  E.  Geo- 
graphy and  Ethnology;  F.  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics.  Local  committees  are  formed  to  arrange 
for  meetings,  &c.  At  first  the  British  Association 
had  to  encounter  a  considerable  amoimt  of  obloquy 
and  ridicule,  as  a  body  of  dreaming  and  fantastic 
visionaries,  whose  deliberations  could  only  end  in 
smoke,  and  tend  to  no  practical  result.  A  complete 
change  soon  came  over  the  public  mind  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  important  national  benefits  conferred 
by  the  labours  of  various  members  of  the  association 
have  long  been  duly  recognized  and  acknowledged. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  more  especially  the 
experiments  on  electricity  and  magnetism,  which  have 
achieved  such  important  consequences  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  weather  and 
other  meteorological  phenomena.  In  mechanical 
science  also,  as  in  the  experiments  on  the  relative 
strength  of  iron,  which  rendered  such  material  service 
to  Mr.  Stephenson  in  the  erection  of  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge,  the  labours  of  members  of  the  British 
Association  have  been  productive  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results.  As  the  fimds  which  the  society  collects 
at  each  meeting  are  more  than  suflicient  to  cover  its 
expenses,  it  is  enabled  each  year  to  make  direct 
grants  for  the  pursuit  of  particular  scientific  inquiries, 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  conducted  so  efficiently, 
if  at  all;  but  besides  this  direct  encouragement,  its 
indirect  influence  on  the  promotion  of  science  is  un- 
doubtedly great  in  many  ways.  In  1834  a  grant  of 
£20  was  made  for  tide  discussions;  by  1837  the 
grants  for  various  purposes  had  risen  to  £918,  \i».  6d ; 
and  to  £1595,  llf.  in  1839;  the  highest  amount  of 
annual  grants  yet  noade  was  in  1868,  £1940. 

BRITISH  CHANNEL.   See  English  Channel. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,acolonyof  GreatBritain 
established  in  1858,  and  now  fonning  with  Vancou- 
ver's Island  (which  see)  a  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  is  situated  on  we  N.w.  coast  of  America^ 
between  the  forty-ninth  and  sixtieth  parallels  of 
N.  lat.  The  boundaries  are — w.,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States  territoiy  of 
Alaska;  N.,  the  parallel  of  60**;  e.,  the  meridian  of 
120"  w.  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  s.,  the  United 
States,  which  are  separated  from  Columbia  by  the 
parallel  of  49"*  N.  lat.  The  water  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  United  States,  as  settled 
by  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in 
1872,  runs  through  the  Haro  Channel,  between  Van- 
couver's Island  and  San  Juan,  leaving  the  latter  island, 
the  possession  of  which  was  disput^,  to  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  colony  has  along  the  seaboard  a 
length  of  500  miles,  and  along  its  mountain  frontier, 
of  650  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from. 320  to  450 
miles;  but  of  this  a  considerable  portion  perhaps 
will  be  found  to  be  occupied  by  inaccessible  moun- 
tain. A  few  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about 
lat  52",  attain  altitudes  of  13,000  to  16,000  feet 
Area  about  213,000  square  miles. 

One  or  more  ranges  of  hill  or  mountain  run  parallel 
to  the  coast,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  50  or  100 
miles;  but  between  the  innermost  of  these  ranges 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  plateau  or  elevated 
valley,  through  which  flows  the  Eraser  River,  the 
chief  stream  of  the  colony,  receiving  many  affluents 
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from  the  w.,  N.,  and  K.E.,  and  entering  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  in  lat.  49"  14'.  This  gulf  is  formed  by  Van- 
couver's Island,  which  here  extends  in  front  of  the 
continent;  and  thus  the  Fraser  Biver,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  moderate  size  a  considerable  way 
up,  has  a  sheltered  sea  at  its  entrance,  and  is  not 
liable  to  those  irruptions  from  the  ocean  which  are 
so  dangerous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and  in  the 
Bay  of  St.  Francisco. 

About  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  is 
the  head  of  the  Delta^  formed  by  two  branches,  of 
which  the  more  southern  alone  is  practicable  for 
ships.  At  this  point,  where  the  river  is  broad  and 
deep,  and  the  country,  clothed  with  large  timber,  be- 
comes pictur^ue,  on  the  right  or  northern  bank 
stands  New  Westminster,  the  capital  of  the  colony. 
Vessels  drawing  14  feet  can  ascend  the  river  to 
a  considerable  distance  above  New  Westminster. 
About  100  miles  higher  up  the  river  eastwards  is 
Fort  Hope,  where  the  stream,  hitherto  flowing  to 
the  8.,  turns  to  the  w.  About  16  miles  higher  up, 
at  Fort  Tale,  the  steamboat  navigation  ceases,  owing 
to  the  numerous  falls  and  rapidity  of  the  river.  But 
a  good  rood  has  been  made  to  Lytton,  a  town  of  1000 
inhabitants,  at  the  fork  of  the  Fraser  and  Thomson 
rivers,  and  about  250  miles  from  the  sea.  Numer- 
ous lakes,  generally  elongated  from  N.  to  s.  between 
the  several  mountain  ranges,  aid  with  short  portages 
to  facilitate  communication,  and  the  most  frequented 
route  to  the  Fraser  above  Lytton  is  by  the  river  Har- 
rison and  its  chain  of  lakes. 

The  climate  of  British  Columbia  is  temperate  and 
salubrious,  and  extremely  favourable  to  vegetation. 
The  summer  heat  is  that  of  the  B.  of  France;  the 
winter  resembles  that  of  Southern  Russia — the  rivers 
are  all  frozen,  but  the  sky  is  bright  and  the  air  calm. 
The  forest  timber  attains  a  colossal  magnitude.  Fish 
are  extremely  abundant  in  all  the  streams  and  on  the 
coasts.  The  cotmtry  may  be  described  at  present  as 
generally  inaccessible,  owing  to  the  mountains,  forests, 
and  rapid  rivers;  but  great  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  roads  in  recent  years.  There 
are  many  fertile  districts  in  the  colony,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  in  particular  the  delta  of  the 
Fraser  River,  and  agriculture  and  stock-raising  are 
steadily  advancing.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other 
cereals  ripen  readily  and  give  a  return  of  seldom  less 
than  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  grass  of  the  country 
is  admirably  adapted  for  fattening  cattle.  It  con- 
tains valuable  mineral  deposits,  the  most  important 
being  gold  and  coal.  The  former  was  first  found  on 
the  Fraser  River  in  1858,  and  since  that  time  British 
Columbia  has  produced  large  quantities  of  the  pre- 
cious metal,  though  it  cannot  compare  with  Califomia, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  The  area  of  the  known 
gold-fields  reaches  from  the  forty-ninth  to  the  fifty- 
third  parallel  of  v.  lat,  and  is  from  100  to  200  miles 
wide.  The  Cariboo  diggings  have  been  among  the 
most  productive.  The  gold  raised  annually  is  valued 
at  £600,000  or  £700,000.  Besides  gold,  lumber,  furs, 
fish,  and  cranberries  are  exported. 

The  infant  colony  of  British  Columbia,  taken  in 
connection  with  that  of  Vancouver's  Island,  seems 
to  possess  every  preliminary  condition  of  great, 
though  not  perhaps  instantaneous  prosperity.  Now 
that  it  is  incorporated  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  is  about  to  be  united  with  the  eastern  colonies 
by  railway,  its  mineral  and  agricultural  resources 
will  no  doubt  be  properly  developed,  and  it  will  pro- 
Imhly  become  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world.  The  pop.  of  British  Columbia  was  estimated 
in  1869  at  50,000,  including  10,496  colonists,  and 
1947  Chinese,  the  remainder  being  natives.  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island  were  formerly  dis- 
tinct governments,  but  both  now  form  one  pro- 


vince, and  were  united  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1871. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.    The  foundatbn  of  this 
invaluable  institution  is  attributable  to  Sir  Hani 
Sloane,  who,  in  1753,  bequeathed  his  various  collec- 
tions, including  50,000  books  and  MSS.  to  the  nation, 
on  the  condition  of  £20,000— less  by  £30,000  than 
the  original  cost — ^being  paid  to  his  heirs.     This  offer 
was  agreed  to  by  Parliament,  which  authorized  a 
lottery  of  £100,000  to  implement  the  bargain,  as  well 
as  to  purchase  other  collections.     Montague  House 
was  appropriated  for  the  museum,  which  was  firet 
opened  on  the  15th  January,  1759.     Since  then  tbe 
institution  has  been  augmented  by  repeated  govern- 
ment grants  and  donations.     In  1846  £45,000  was 
voted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  complete; 
and  various  sums  have  subsequently  been  Sbdded. 
The  original  edifice  having  become  inadequate,  a  new 
building  was  resolved  upon  in  1828.     This  saper- 
structure,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  metro- 
polis, was  only  finished  in  1847.     It  is  from  a  design 
by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  and  forms  a  hollow  Bquan.\ 
facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.       The 
southern,  or  Russell  Street  front,  is  tbe  principal  one. 
having  an  imposing  columnar  facade  of  the   Ionic 
order.    This,  as  well  as  the  other  three,  looks  into  the 
central  square  court,  which  measures  about  320  feet 
by  240.    There  are  two  stories  of  galleries  and  room« 
round  the  greater  part  of  the  building;  but  our  spao^ 
is  too  limited  to  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  it,  or 
of  its  contents.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  conunodi- 
ous  and  elegant,  and  rich  beyond  description  in  the 
possession  of  rare  and  ancient  MSS.,  and  in  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  remains.     The  famous  Kosetta 
stone,  and  the  Hamilton  and  Portland  vases,  are 
amongst  the  collections  of  art.      Smirke's  desigris 
were  no  sooner  completed  than  it  was  found  that 
additional  accommodation  was  needed  in  various  de- 
partments, and  several  new  rooms  were  provided,  but 
the  library  accommodation  being  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  readers,  as  well  as  for 
the  reception  of  new  books,  a  grant  was  obtained  fnmi 
Parliament  for  a  new  building  in  1854,  and  it  -was 
completed  and  opened  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  £150,OLk). 
It  was  erected  in  the  interior  quadrangle,  and  con- 
tains a  circular  reading-room  140  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  dome  106  feet  in  height.    The  whole  arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  with  the  utmost  econonay 
in  regard  to  space,  and  besides  ample  aooommodation 
for  books,  the  reading-room  now  contains  acoommo- 
dation  for  300  readers  comfortably  seated  at  separate 
desks,  which  are  provided  with  idl  necessary  conve- 
niences.   The  pUm  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Panizzi,  the 
late  chief  librarian,  who  superintended  its  executioii. 
By  the  Act  26  Geo.  II.,  and  subsequent  statatos^ 
the  British  Museum  is  vested  in  forty-eight  trustees;, 
including  twenty-five  official,  nine  family,  one  roy&L 
and  fifteen  tmstees  who  are  elected  by  the  other 
thirty-five.    The  official  trustees  are  composed  cfaiefi y 
of  the  great  men  of  the  state;  the  family  truste^^ 
represent  the  Sloane,  Cotton,  Harley,  Townley,  fUj^in, 
and  Ejiight  families.    The  royal  trustee  is  appointe«l 
by  the  crown.    The  museum  is  open  gratuitoual  j  oo 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.    Adnuaaaoa  t«> 
the  reading-room  is  by  ticket,  procurable  on  applicm^ 
tion  to  the  chief  librarian.    There  are  various  caftan* 
logues  and  handbooks  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the 
museum,  and  containing  classified  descriptions  of  tlie 
contents  of  the  different  departments.    The  mnaeum 
contains  nine  principal   departments,  namely,  tbo 
department  of  printed  books;  the  department   <>f 
maps,  charts,  plans,  and  topographical  drawings;  tH-:* 
department  of  manuscripts;  departments  of  nature vi 
history;  the  department  of  oriental  antiqxiities;  tla«> 
department  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities;  tii« 
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department  of  coins  and  medals;  the  department  of 
British  and  medieval  antiquities  and  ethnography; 
and  the  department  of  prints  and  drawings. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA.  Under  this 
name  is  comprehended  all  that  part  of  the  continent 
of  North  America  which  lies  to  the  K.  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States  ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  in  the  N.W.,  and  Greenland  in  the 
K.E.  The  largest  portion,  lying  v.  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  was  formerly  under  the  sway  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  they  have,  in  1869, 
surrendered  their  rights  to  the  crown,  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  for  tiiat  purpose  in 
1S6S,  and  the  territory  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
I>ominion  o^  Canada.  The  province  of  Quebec,  for- 
merly Canada  East;  Ontario,  formerly  Canada  West; 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia^  Hudson  Bay  Territory, 
Manitoba^  and  British  Columbia,  now  constitute  the 
Dominion  of  Canada^  the  pop.  of  which  in  1871  was 
3,648,000.  The  separate  colonies  are  Newfoundland, 
pop.  146,536,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  94,021. 

BRITTANY,  or  Bbbtagne,  formerly  one  of 
the  largest  provinces  of  France,  being  a  peninsula 
washed  by  the  Atiantic  on  all  sides  except  the  E., 
where  it  joined  Poitou,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Normandy. 
It  now  forms  five  departments,  Finisterre,  C6tes  du 
Nord,  Morbihan,  Ille  et  Yihiine,  Loire  Inf^rieure, 
containing  2,995,986  inhabitants  on  12,327  square 
miles.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  Britons,  who  were  expelled  from  England  and 
took  refuge  here  in  the  fifth  century.  It  formed  one 
of  the  duchies  of  France,  and  was  held  by  sovereigns 
nearly  independent  and  often  at  war  with  the  French 
monarchs  till  it  was  united  to  the  crown  by  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Anne  of  Brittany,  the 
Avidow  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  1499.  It  was  given  by 
Louis  XII.  to  Claude,  countess  of  Angouldme,  who 
married  Francis  I.,  and  was  re-united  to  the  crown 
in  1532.  The  province  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Brittany.  Agriculture  in  this  territory  is  very 
backward,  and  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  of 
the  surface  lies  waste.  Com  and  wine  are  produced 
in  small  quantities.  Flax  and  hemp,  apples  and 
pears,  are  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Cider 
is  the  principal  drink.  Salt  is  made  on  the  coast, 
and  cosJs,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  in  various  parts. 
There  are  manufactures  of  hemp,  flax,  and  iron, 
The  fisheries  also  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  people  of  Brittany  still  retain  their  ancient 
language,  which  ia  closely  allied  to  Welsh,  and  is 
exclusively  used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province.  Many  Celtic  remains  are 
found  throughout  the  country. 

BRITTON,  JoHZf,  a  celebrated  writer  on  archi- 
tectural antiquities,  was  bom  in  1771  at  Kingston 
St.  Michael,  near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  general  dealer  and  small  farmer.  In 
1787  he  came  to  London,  and  was  employed  for  six 
years  as  cellarman  in  the  Jerusalem  Tavern,  Clerk- 
enwell,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  same  capacity  in 
the  London  Tavern.  '  He  next  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  a  hop  merchant  in  Southwark,  and  then  an 
attorney's  office  in  Gray's  Inn.  During  all  this  pe- 
riod he  had  sedulously  cultivated  his  taste  for  reading 
during  his  leisure  hours,  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  several  debating  societies.  In  1799  he 
accepted  an  engagement  from  a  Mr.  Chapman  to 
write,  sing,  and  recite  for  him  at  a  theatre  in  Panton 
Street,  Haymarket,  at  a  salary  of  three  guineas  per 
week.  From  this  period  his  literary  career  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced,  developing  itself  at  first 
in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  song-books,  and  sinular 
minor  subjects.  He  soon  advanced,  however,  to  a 
Iiigher  grade,  and  in  1801  appeared  the  Beauties  of 
Wiltshire,  in  two  volumes,  by  J.  Britton  and  E.  W. 


Brayley.  These  coUaborateurs,  with  others,  subse- 
quentiy  completed  a  similar  work  for  all  the  other 
counties  of  England  (London,  1801-16,  eighteen 
vols.;  1825,  twenty-six  vols.,  Ac.)  In  1805  Mr.  Brit- 
ton published  his  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land in  five  4to  volumes,  which  was  followed  by  his  Ca- 
thedral Antiquities,  in  fourteen  volumes,  commenced 
in  1814  and  completed  in  1835,  and  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Architecture  and  Archaeology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  1832-38.  He  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
eigh^-six  with  his  faculties  almost  unimpaired,  and 
died  in  London  on  1st  January,  1857. 

BRIVES,  or  Brivb  la  Gaillardb  (ancient  Briva 
Curetia),  a  town  in  France,  department  of  Corr^ze, 
agreeably  situated  amidst  vineyards  and  orchards,  on 
left  bank  of  Corr^,  surrounded  by  a  fine  avenue 
of  elms,  houses  substantially  built  of  stone,  but  the 
streets  narrow,  and  the  public  squares  indifferent.  It 
has  a  college  and  hospital,  a  court  of  first  resort 
and  of  commerce,  an  agricultural  society  and  semi- 
nary. Manufactures — ^woollens,  cotton  goods,  nut  oil 
and  wax-candles,  brandy,  wax-refining,  tiles  for 
drainage,  and  pottery.  Trade — ^timber,  wine,  chest- 
nuts, trufiles,  truffled  poultry,  wool,  cattle,  pigs,  &c. 
Coal  is  worked  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  10,389. 

BRIXHAM,  a  market  town  and  seaport,  Eng- 
land, county  of  Devon,  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
English  Channel,  occupying  the  sides  of  two  hills,  a 
littie  B.  from  Berry  Head,  the  B.  point  of  Torbay, 
and  23  miles  B.  of  Exeter.  The  generality  of  the 
older  houses  are  very  indifferent  buildings,  but  some 
of  those  of  more  recent  erection  are  sufficiently  re- 
spectable. The  parish  church  ia  a  laige  ancient  struc- 
ture, in  the  pexpendicular  style.  The  trade  of  Brix- 
ham  is  chiefly  in  fish,  and  is  of  considerable  extent, 
London,  Bath,  and  Bristol  receiving  supplies  from 
this  place.  The  port  possesses  alM  a  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade; 
those  in  the  latter  plying  diiefly  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Brixham  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place 
where  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III., 
landed,  Nov.  4,  1688.    Pop.  (1871),  4941. 

BROACH,  or  Baboach,  a  ruinous  town  in  Guzerat, 
Hindustan,  on  the  Nerbuddah.  It  contains  a  Hin- 
du hospital  for  sick  and  infirm  beasts,  birds,  and 
insects,  which  has  considerable  endowments  in  land, 
and  accommodates  not  only  ftniTwula  considered  sa- 
cred by  the  Hindus,  such  as  monkeys,  peacocks,  &c., 
but  horses,  dogs,  and  cats:  it  has  also,  in  littie  boxes, 
an  assortment  of  lice  and  fleas.  These  animals  are 
fed  only  on  vegetable  food,  and  are  generally  in  a 
miserable  condition.  Near  Broach  is  the  celebrated 
banian-tree,  which  has  been  renowned  ever  since  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India^  and  which, 
according  to  the  natives,  was  capable  of  sheltering 
10,000  horsemen  under  its  shade.  Part  of  it  has 
been  washed  away  by  the  river,  but  enough  yet  re- 
mains to  make  it  one  of  the  noblest  groves  in  the 
world.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British 
in  1772,  and  with  the  district,  ceded  to  them  by 
treaty  with  Sdndiah  in  1803.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  raw  cotton,  grain,  and  seeds,  .with 
Bombay  and  Surat.    Pop.  33,000. 

BROACH-TO,  to  incline  suddenly  to  windward  of 
the  ship's  course  when  she  sails  witii  a  large  wind ; 
or,  when  she  sails  directiy  before  the  wind,  to  deviate 
from  her  line  of  course  with  such  rapidity  as  to  bring 
her  side  to  windward,  and  expose  her  to  the  danger 
of  oversetting.  The  masts  act  Uke  levers  on  the 
ship,  sideways,  so  as  to  overturn  her,  tmless  she  is 
relieved  by  the  rending  of  the  sails,  or  the  carrying 
away  of  the  masts. 

BROAD  ARROW  is  a  government  mark  placed 
on  naval  stores  to  distinguish  them  as  public  or  crown 
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property.  The  origin  of  the  mark,  as  well  as  of  its 
present  use,  is  doubt/ul.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  Celtic  character.  The  use  of  the  broad 
arrow  by  private  persons  is  prohibited  under  a 
penalty. 

BROAD  PIECE,  a  denomination  that  has  been 
given  to  some  EngUsh  gold  pieces  broader  than  a 
guinea,  particularly  Caroluses  and  Jacobuses. 

BROADSIDE,  in  a  naval  engagement,  the  whole 
discharge  of  the  artillery  on  one  side  of  a  ship  of  war, 
above  and  below.  The  fighting  power  of  a  ship  was 
formerly  estimated  by  the  weight  of  her  broadside. 
A  squall  of  wind  is  said  to  throw  a  ship  on  her  broad- 
side, when  it  presses  her  down  in  the  water  so  as 
nearly  to  overset  her. 

BROADSWORD,  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade, 
designed  chiefly  for  cutting,  formerly  used  by  some 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  Highland  infantry  in  the 
British  service.  The  claymore  or  broadsword  was 
formerly  the  national  weapon  of  the  Highlanders. 

BROCADE,  a  stuff  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  raised 
and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliage,  and  other  orna- 
ments. Formerly  it  signified  only  a  stuff  woven  all 
of  gold  or  silver,  or  in  which  silk  was  mixed;  at  pre- 
sent all  stuffs,  grograms,  satins,  taffetas,  and  lute- 
strings are  so  called,  if  they  are  worked  with  flowers 
or  other  figures. 

BROCARIO,  Abnaldo  Gulielmo,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  printer  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  most  celebrated  work  which  proceed- 
ed from  lus  press  in  the  University  of  Alcala  de 
Henares,  a  town  better  known  by  its  Latin  name  of 
Complvtum,  was  the  Polyglot  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
which  was  printed  in  1514-16,  in  six  vols,  folio,  and 
has  served  as  a  model  to  all  the  Polyglots  which  have 
since  appeared.  The  first  four  vols,  contain  the  Old 
Testament  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin; 
and  the  fifth,  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  work  has  become  extremely  rare,  and  a  copy  of 
it  in  vellum  has  been  sold  for  £250  sterling. 

BROCKEN.    See  Habtz. 

BROCOLI,  a  late  variety  of  the  cauliflower  {Bras- 
tica  dUracea  botrytis\  hardier  and  with  more  colour  in 
the  flower  and  leaves.  The  chief  varieties  are  green, 
purple,  and  dwarf  brocoli.  Broooli  is  inferior  in  fla- 
vour to  cauliflower,  but  serves  as  a  substitute  for  it 
when  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained. 

BRODIE,  Sib  Benjamin  Collins,  Babt.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  an  eminent  surgeon,  bom  9th  June,  1783;  died 
2lBt  October,  1862.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Rev. 
P.  B.  Brodie,  rector  of  Winterslow,  near  Salisbury, 
where  he  was  bom.  His  grandfather,  Brodie  of  Brodie, 
had  left  Scotland  on  account  of  his  Jacobite  prin- 
ciples. His  father  superintended  his  education  till 
he  was  eighteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Hunterian 
School  of  Anatomy  in  Great  Windmill  Street.  In 
1803  he  became  a  pupil  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  at  St. 
George's  Hospital  He  passed  his  examinations  and 
became  a  member  of  the  college  in  1805,  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
demonstrator  of  anatomy.  In  1809  he  became  a 
lecturer  of  the  school  and  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
hospital.  In  1810  he  was  elected  Croonian  lecturer 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  chose  for  his  subject.  The 
Influence  of  the  Brain  on  the  Action  of  the  Heart 
and  the  Generation  of  Heat.  During  the  same  year 
he  laid  before  the  society  various  papers,  among  which 
was  one  On  the  Effects  of  certain  Vegetable  Poisons, 
the  excellence  of  which  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  fel- 
low, and  in  the  following  year  he  received  the  Copley 
medal.  His  reputation  as  a  distinguished  surgeon  was 
now  established,  and  his  professional  career  became 
one  of  uniform  success.  From  1819  to  1823  he  was 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
In  1822  he  was  elected  a  full  surgeon  at  St.  George's. 


He  continued  giving  clinical  lectures  there  till  1S30, 
when  the  increasing  demands  of  his  profession  ochb- 
pelled  him  to  discontinue  them.     In  1832  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Everard  Home  as  sergeant-surgeon  to 
William  IV.,  and  was  made  a  baronet  by  patent 
in  1834.    Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  continued 
him  in  the  same  appointment.     From  1885  to  1846 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
CoUege  of  Surgeons,  and  in  1844  he  was  president 
of  the  court.    In.  1858  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  which  honour  he  held  till  1861.     For 
some  years  before  his  death  his  sight  had  been  failing, 
and  for  about  two  years  he  was  almost  totally  blind. 
As  a  professional  practitioner  his  gains  exceeded  those 
of  almost  any  man  of  like  profession  in  hii  time.    His 
earlier  essays  gained  him  a  high  reputation  as  an  ac- 
curate observer  and  sound  physiologist.     In  1851  he 
republished  a  selection  of  them,  entitled  Phynol€>gicaI 
Researches.     As  a  surgeon  he  had  few  equals,  and 
his  work  on  PathologicuJ  and  Sui^cal  ObservatiunH 
on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  1818,  is  esteemed  of  great 
value  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 
It  has  gone  through  many  editions,  successively  en- 
riched by  the  additional  experience  of  the  author.    In 
1854  he  published  a  work  in  a  colloouial  form  en- 
titled Psychological  Inquiries.    The  aialogue  is  not 
controversial,  and  the  work  contains  the  mature 
opinions  of  the  author  on  speculative  subjects  which 
had  occasionally  occupied  him  in  his  earlier  works, 
and  which  had  evidently  been  long  revolved  in  his 
mind.      His  philosophy  is  opposed  to  materialism. 
He  maintains  the  distinction  between  mind  and  naat- 
ter,  and  insists  on  tho  evidences  of  design  in  nature  a» 
proof  of  the  superintendence  of  a  creative  mind,  and 
of  the  similarity  of  himum  intellect  to  that  of  the 
Deity.    He  was  married  and  left  two  sons. 

BRODY,  a  town  in  Austrian  Galida,  situated  in 
the  circle  of  Zloczow,  near  the  Russian  frontier, 
58  miles  E.N.E.  of  Lembex^,  on  a  swampy  plain.  It 
has  18,743  inhabitants,  about  two-thirds  oi  whom  are 
Jews,  who  have  a  coll^;e  and  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  artists  and  mechanics.  The  oonunerce, 
carried  on  prindpaUy  by  Jews,  is  important,  the 
town  being  very  favourably  situated  for  the  e:L- 
change  of  the  products  of  Poland  for  the  horses, 
black  cattle,  waic,  honey,  tallow,  skins,  furs,  aniice, 
preserved  fruits,  &c.,  of  Walachia^  Turkey,  the  South 
of  Russia,  &C. 

BRODZINSKI,  Ejlziviebz,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  modem  Polish  poets,  bom  at  Krvw- 
lowsko  in  1791,  died  1835.     He  joined  the  ranks  oi 
the  Polish  patriots  in  1809  at  Craoow,  and  served  as 
an  inferior  officer  in  a  regiment  of  artiUezy.    At  ih» 
time  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  anthor  bv 
publishing  poems  entitled  Pienia  Wiejskie,  in  which 
the  manners  of  the  peasantry  are  described,  and  th«;ir 
language  expressed,  with  great  success.    After  rond- 
ing  some  time  at  Warsaw  and  Modlin  he  aocom- 
panied  the  French  in  their  invasion  of  Russia,  and 
shared  in  their  disastrous  retreat.    At  the  bsittle  i*f 
Leipzig  he  was  taken  prisoner;  but  having  h»£Xi. 
liberated  on  his  parole  went  first  to  Craoow,  and 
then  to  Warsaw,  where  he  obtained  the   chair  i*l 
esthetics  in  the  university.    While  here  he  pabli9j»r«l 
various  poems  and  numerous  critical  arti<Se«  in 
views  and  other  periodicals,  and  gained  a  name, 
ticularly  in  the  new  romantic  school,  as  one  e€  it& 
ablest  supporters.    After  the  suppression  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Warsaw  in  1831  he  lived  for  some  tim^.^ 
without  employment,  and  under  surveillance,  at  Wa.r^ 
saw.     Being  seized  with  an  affection  of  the  cheat  bi  ^« 
with  difficulty  obtained  permission  to  try  the  effc^.  x 
of  the  waters  of  Bohemia*  where  he  died.     H.i.« 
ooUeoted  works,  which  form  a  number  ol  vnlnnw  -^_ 
t  were  published  at  Wilna  in  1842. 
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BROEKHUIZEN,  Johan  van  (better  known  aa 
Janus  Broukhunus)^  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1649;  died  1707.  When  young  he  lost  his  father,  a 
hatter,  and  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  one  of 
his  relations,  who  placed  him  with  an  apothecary, 
though  he  desired  to  study  a  learned  profession. 
While  in  this  situation  he  wrote  verses,  and  was 
encouraged  by  the  applause  of  the  public.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  the  military  service  of  his  native 
country.  In  1674  he  embarked  under  the  command 
of  the  famous  admiral  De  Buyter,  aa  a  marine,  on  an 
expedition  to  the  West  India  Islands.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Utrecht.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  several 
Bcientific  men,  and  published  a  collection  of  his  poems 
(Utrecht,  1 6S 4).  A  splendid  edition  of  them  appeared 
at  Amsterdam  in  1711,  4to.  He  afterwards  received 
a  military  appointment  at  Amsterdam,  which  afforded 
him  leisure  for  literary  pursuits.  He  published  an 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Sannazarius,  and  also  of  Pale- 
arius's  works,  an  edition  of  Propertius  (Amsterdam, 
1702  and  1726,  4to),  and  Tibullus  (Amsterdam,  1708 
and  1727,  4to),  with  critical  notes.  In  these  works 
he  displayed  extensive  knowledge.  After  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick  he  received  his  dismission,  with  the  rank 
of  a  captain. 

BKOGLIE,  a  family  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  Prench  wars  and  diplomacy,  which  derives  its 
origin  from  Piedmont — 1.  Francois  Mabie,  Due  db, 
marshal  of  France,  bom  in  1671;  died  in  1745;  from 
1689  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Germany,  and  Italy.  He  was  also  employed  in 
diplomatic  affairs,  and  concluded  a  treaty  between 
France,  England,  and  Prussia  in  1725.  He  rose  by 
degrees,  tUl,  in  1734,  he  became  marshal  of  France. 
In  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession  he  had  the  chief 
command  of  the  armies  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia; 
but  having  to  retire  to  the  frontiers  of  France  he  fell 
into  disgrace  at  court,  and  was  relegated  to  his  estates, 

where  he  died. 2.  Victor  Francois,  Dec  de,  eldest 

son  of  preceding,  likewise  marshal  of  France,  bom 
in  1718;  died  1804;  commenced  his  career  under  his 
father  in  the  battles  of  Guastalla  and  Pamia  (1734), 
was  engaged  in  all  the  wars  of  France,  and  was 
created  marshal  in  1759.  Jomini  considered  him  as 
the  only  French  general  who  had  shown  constant 
ability  during  the  Seven  Years*  war.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Hastenbeck,  Rossbach, 
Sondershausen,  and  LUtzelberg,  and  being  appointed 
to  the  chief  command,  defeated  the  Prussians  and 
Hessians  at  Bergen  in  1759,  for  which  Frauds  I.  of 
Austria  created  him  a  prince  of  the  empire.  In  1760 
he  gained  another  victory  at  Corbach,  but  was  de- 
feated, together  with  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  at  Wil- 
lingshausen,  in  the  following  year.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  the  favour  of  Soubise  at  court  he  was 
exiled.  He  was  recalled  in  1764,  and  in  1789,  when 
the  revolution  broke  out,  Louis  XVI.  appointed  him 
minister  of  war;  at  the  same  time  he  received  the 
command  of  the  troops  that  were  to  keep  Paris 
in  check.  The  desertion  of  the  National  Guards 
rendered  all  his  efforts  vain,  and  Broglie  left  France. 
In  the  campaign  of  1792  he  commanded  a  division 
of  the  imigris  without  success.  After  its  dose  he 
withdrew  entirely  from  public  life,  and  died  at  Mon- 
ster in  the  eighty -sixth  year  of  his  age. 3.  Claude 

Victor,  Prince  de  Broglie,  bom  in  1757,  guillotined 
27th  June,  1794,  was  the  third  son  of  Victor  Fran9ois. 
He  entered  at  first  into  the  views  of  the  revolution- 
ary party.  He  was  deputy  of  the  nobility  of  Colmar 
to  the  states-general  in  1789.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  constituent  assembly  he  w^as  appointed  field- 
marshal  in  the  army  of  the  Khine,  but  upon  his 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  decree  of  the  10th  of 
August  suspending  the  royal  authority  was  deprived 


of  his  command,  and  afterwards  summoned  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  led  to  the  guillotine. 

4.  Charles  FRAMgois,  Cohte  de,  a  brother 

of  Victor  Frangois,  bom  1719;  died  1781;  is  known 
in  the  history  of  French  diplomacy  as  the  head  of 
the  secret  ministry  of  Louis  XV.  Although  Brpglie 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  difficult  office  with  much 
ability,  yet,  as  his  views  were  often  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  tiiose  of  the  ministry,  the  greatest  confusion 
was  often  produced.  He  was  tiberefore  formally 
banished  by  the  king;  but  at  the  same  time  received 
secret  instructions  to  continue  his  usual  duties  in  his 
exile.  He  served  for  some  time  in  the  campaigns  in 
Germany,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  defence 
of  Cassel  in  1761. 

BROGNI,  Jean  Allarmet,  Cabdinal  de,  bom  in 
1342,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  the  village  of  Brogni, 
near  Aimecy  in  Savoy.  He  was  educated  under 
ecdesiastical  patronage  partly  at  Geneva,  partly  at 
Avignon,  and  aoquix«d  a  great  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  canon  law.  Pope  Clement  VII., 
who  had  fixed  his  see  at  Avignon,  intrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  nephew,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
his  progress  that  he  made  Brogni  a  cardinal,  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  the  see  of  Viviers,  uid  shortly 
after  the  archbishopric  of  Aries.  Benedict  XIII., 
who  succeeded  Clement  as  pope  of  Avignon,  conferred 
on  Brogni  the  see  of  Ostia  and  Vdetri,  and  made 
him  vice-chancellor  of  the  Boman  Churdu  Alexander 
v.,  then  the  Italian  pope,  confirmed  him  in  his  see 
of  Ostia^  and  made  him  chancellor  of  the  Church. 
In  1414  he  repaired  to  Constance  to  prepare  for  the 
council  which  w^as  about  to  be  held.  When  it  was 
held  he  presided  in  it  from  its  sixth  to  its  forty-fitst 
sitting,  between  1415  and  1417,  and  was  in  constant 
conmiunication  with  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the 
princes,  and  prelates.  While  thus  presiding  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  deposition  on  John  XXIII., 
who  had  convened  the  council,  and  on  Benedict 
XIII.,  who  was  convicted  of  perjury,  schism,  and 
heresy,  and  he  recdved  the  resignation  of  Gregory 
XII.  He  also  pronounced  the  sentence  that  con- 
signed John  Huss  to  the  stake.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  Huss  in  prison  more  than  once,  spoken  kindly 
to  him,  and  used  both  argument  and  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  recant.  Brogni  was  never  ashamed  of 
his  humble  origin,  but  seems  always  to  have  kept  it 
before  his  own  mind,  and  even  taken  means  to  keep 
it  before  the  minds  of  others.  He  willingly  accepted 
in  1422  the  see  of  Geneva  in  lieu  of  that  of  Aries, 
because,  though  the  former  was  far  inferior  in  value, 
it  promised  to  bring  him  back  to  his  native  district, 
and  make  him  again  familiar  with  the  haunts  and 
humble  scenes  of  his  youth.  His  hope,  however, 
was  disappointed;  and  before  he  could  set  out  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  see  he  was  seized  with 
illness,  and  died  at  Rome,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years.  He  founded  the  hospital  of  Annecy,  and  the 
College  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Avignon. 

BROKE,  Sib  Philip  Bowes  Vere,  a  British  ad- 
miral, was  bom  in  1776;  died  in  1841.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  1792,  and  after  he  had  seen  much  active 
service,  distinguished  himself,  particularly  in  1813, 
as  commander  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  memorable 
battle  which  that  vessel,  in  answer  to  a  regular  chal- 
lenge, fought  with  the  Chetapeake  off  the  American 
coast.  The  Shannon^  carrying  thirty-eight  guns 
and  330  men,  after  an  engagement  of  only  fifteen 
minutes,  bouded  and  captured  the  •  CheMapeaJte, 
caixying  forty-nine  guns  and  440  men.  Sir  Philip 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  action. 

BROKER^  an  agent  who  is  employed  to  conclude 
bargains  or  transact  business  for  others  in  considera- 
tion of  a  charge  or  compensation,  which  is  usually  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  or  value  of  the  transaction 
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completed  by  him,  and  is  called  brokerage.  The 
broker  in  English  ikw  is  considered  a  middleman,  or 
intermediate  negotiator  between  the  -  principals  on 
both  sides  of  the  negotiations  conducted  by  him. 
Primarily  he  is  the  agent  of  one  party,  who  origin- 
ally employs  him,  but  as  it  is  his  busineas  to  receive 
and  represent  to  his  principal,  if  need  be,  the  pro- 
posals of  the  other  party,  he  oomes  under  a  twofold 
obligation,  and  good  faith  is  required  in  his  dealings 
with  both,  or,  if  there  should  b^  a  plurality  of  nego- 
tiators, with  alL  The  use  of  brokers  indicates  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  mercantile  organization,  and 
implies  extensive  and  complicated  mercantile  rela- 
tions in  the  community  where  it  prevails.  In  the 
natural  order  of  development  it  would  probably  come 
after  the  establishment  of  a  regular  currency.  In  a 
community  where  the  merchants  or  negotiators  were 
few  there  would  be  little  need  for  a  broker,  and  his 
fees  would  hardly  suffice  for  his  subsistence;  but  a 
broker  who  was  only  occasionally  employed  would 
very  imperfectly  represent  the  principle  of  brokerage, 
which  requires  that  the  agent  should  be  exclusively 
set  apart  for  agency  business.  In  large  mercantile 
communities  not  only  are  brokers  regularly  employed; 
but  the  businera  of  a  broker  is  limited  to  a  particular 
class  of  transactions,  with  which  he  is  expected  to  be 
specially  conversant;  and  brokerage  forms  not  a 
single  trade,  but  a  complete  class  of  trades  with  a 
systematic  subdivision.  The  use  of  a  broker  in 
mercantile  transactions  rests  upon  two  main  positions. 
A  merchant  may  deal  in  a  number  of  different  com- 
modities, with  flJl  of  which  and  with  the  parties  who 
buy  or  sell  them  he  cannot  be  so  specifically  acquainted 
as  to  be  able  to  conduct  his  whole  business  satisfac- 
torily with  principals;  but  in  each  transaction  he  can 
find  a  broker  whose  business  it  is  to  have  the  exact 
knowledge  required  for  his  purpose,  and  whose  know- 
ledge and  practical  experience  he  may  have  the  use 
of  for  a  fee.  But  even  when  the  principal  knows 
exactly  with  whom  he  is  going  to  deal,  and  has 
sufficient  experience  to  deal  for  himself,  there  are 
often  advantages  in  carrying  on  negotiations  through 
a  third  party.  Experience  shows  that  there  are  many 
different  kinds  of  influence  and  pressure  brought  to 
bear  in  the  conduct  of  mercantile  transactions,  and 
there  is  almost  always  some  kind  or  other  of  such 
extraneous  influences  which  a  man  who  is  acting  for 
himself  finds  it  difficult  to  resist.  A  merchant,  for 
example,  may  be  doubtful  of  the  credit  of  a  proposed 
customer,  and  yet  be  very  unwilling  to  tell  hun  so. 
In  all  such  cases  a  broker  who  can  refer  all  difficul- 
ties and  refusals  to  an  unknown  principal  has  an 
advantage  which  is  well  worth  purchasing  by  a 
moderate  fee.  In  markets  where  the  business  of 
brokerage  is  well  imderstood  the  services  of  a  broker 
are  regularly  resorted  to  for  this  reason  alone,  even 
when  they  might  be  otherwise  dispensed  with,  and 
the  broker  consequently  obtains  a  standing,  and 
acquires  immunities,  which  enable  him  to  conduct 
his  business  with  a  freedom  and  success  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  different  treatment  which  the  broker  receives  in 
a  small  or  imperfectly  educated  mercantile  community. 
If  a  broker  in  such  a  conmiunity  is  employed  for  his 
specific  knowledge,  say  of  a  particular  class  of  buyers, 
he  takes  great  pains  to  conceal  this  knowledge  from 
his  employer,  who  would  otherwise  on  the  next  occa- 
sion go  straight  to  the  principals.  In  a  large  market 
the  broker  attempts  no  such  concealment,  and  he  is 
protected  not  only  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  ser- 
vices, but  by  the  habits  of  the  market,  which  would 
attach  open  disgrace  to  the  attempt  to  use  the  informa- 
tion of  a  middleman  to  his  disadvantage.  Brokers 
have  legal  privileges,  covering  the  right  of  remunera- 
tion for  their  services,  but  these  are  founded  on  and 


derive  their  efficacy  from  the  mercantile  usages  of 
each  community.  In  a  mercantile  community  there 
are  nearly  as  many  species  of  brokers  as  there  are 
different  departments  of  trade,  but  there  are  a  £ew 
which  from  their  particular  privileiges  or  importance 
it  may  be  of  advantage  to  enumerate. 

BiLL-BBOKEBS,  EXCHANGB-BBOKEBS.      See  BUX  OF 

Exchange. 

Insubanoe-bboeeb  is  the  middleman  who  negoti- 
ates between  underwriters  and  the  owners  of  Tessels 
and  shippers  of  goods  whose  property  he  insures.   (See 
Undebwbiteb.)    An  insurance-broker  has  a  set  of 
underWritera,  who  are  his  principals,  and  a  con- 
stituency of  owners  and  merdiants,  who  are  his  cus- 
tomers, and  who  send  him  orders  to  insure  for  them. 
He  meets  with  other  brokers  to  settle  the  terms  on 
which  risks  will  be  taken,  and  when  he  has  a  risk  to 
cover  for  one  of  his  customers  he  may  periiaps  put 
down  his  own  underwriters  for  a  portion  of  it,  and 
give  a  portion  of  it  to  other  brokers  to  be  covered  by 
their  underwriters.   In  this  way  the  risks  are  divided, 
and  each  underwriter  has  a  large  number  of  small 
risks  instead  of  a  few  great  ones.     The  transactions 
of  the  broker  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
imderwriters,  who  must  sign  the  contract  as  prin- 
cipals ;  but  he  usually  receives  general  instructions  to 
act  for  them  in  a  particular  way,  and  as  long  as  he 
conforms  to  his  instructions  they  sign  as  a  matter  of 
course.    This  understanding  enables  him  to  canry  on 
his  business  systematically  with  his  customers.    He 
is  paid  by  a  percentage  of  the  premiums.    When  a 
merchant  insures  goods  through  a  broker  the  premiiim 
or  price  of  the  insurance  may  not  be  immediately 
paid;  but  if  there  is  an  established  period  of  credit 
the  insurance,  notwithstanding  this,  is  valid,  and  the 
policy,  or  stamped  engagement  signed  by  the  under- 
writers, lies  with  the  broker  in  trust  for  the  inaorcr 
as  a  lien  for  payment  of  the  premium.    If  the  broker 
gives  any  credit  to  the  insurer  beyond  the  established 
custom  he  is  himself  liable  to  Ids  principal  for  tbi* 
payment  of  the  premium,  and  it  becomes  a  point  of 
great  legal  nicety  whether  the  policy  is  vitiated  or 
not.    The  business  of  an  insurance-broker  is  quite 
different  from  that  either  of  an  authorized  agent,  or 
of  a  sub-agent  or  canvasser  of  an  insurance  oompAny. 
Marine  insurance  is  now  largely  carried  on  by  oom- 
panies,  and  the  merchant  who  deals  with  the  agent 
of  a  company  deals  to  all  intents  not  with  a  broker 
but  with  a  principaL 

Pawnbbokeb,  though  called  a  broker,  is  really  a 
principal.     See  Pawnbboeeb. 

Pboduce-bbokebs  and  others  who  sell  by  auction 
act  by  license,  and  are  sometimes  sworn. 

Ship-bboksb  is  the  agent  of  owners  of  veasel?  in 
chartering  them  to  merdiants  or  procuring  ^tstght^ 
for  them  from  one  port  to  another.  lake  the  insur- 
ance-broker he  usually  acts  upon  general  instruc- 
tions, but  his  business  is  governed  entirely  by  the 
common  principles  of  brokerage. 

Stoce-bboeeb  is  the  agent  of  dealers  in  abarea  of 
joint-stock  companies,  government  seouiitiesy  and 
other  monetary  investments.  On  account  ai  th^ 
great  respx>nsilnlities  incurred  by  these  brokers  thi-v 
are  usually  placed  under  some  restrictions  or  apeci.ii 
regulations,  either  by  legal  enactment  or  mezcantiii' 
custom.  In  France  the  stock-brokers  {agents  «i< 
change)  are  sworn  in.  They  are  allowed  from  on^^ 
eighth  to  one-fourth  per  cent,  brokerage  on  each 
transaction.  The  number  is  limited  for  eadi  toiim 
according  to  its  size.  The  number  for  Paris  is 
each  of  whom  g^ves  security  for  125,000 
(£5000).  The  position  of  a  stock-broker  in  Pj 
other  large  towns  of  France  has  thus  beoonae  a  _ 
perty  transmissible  by  purchase,  and  can  only  lie 
acquired  by  a  large  capitalist    In  America  tlie 
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of  stock-broker  is  unrestricted.  In  England  stock- 
brokers are  subject  to  certain  general  legal  restric- 
tions, aa  that  by  which  contracts  in  the  form  of 
wagers  are  rendered  void,  and  the  sale  of  stock  in 
tbf  public  funds  is  limited  to  licensed  brokers^  but  in 
general  the  trade  is  only  restricted  by  the  regulations 
of  the  brokers'  associations  in  each  town,  which  are 
more  or  lees  modelled  upon  the  rules  of  the  London 
Stock-exchange,  with  which  all  other  assodationB  of 
broken  have  necessarily,  though  indirectly,  the  most 
intimate  business  connections.  The  London  Stock- 
exchange  is  a  Toluntaay  and  partly  a  proprietary 
association.  It  is  governed  by  a  conmiittea  elected 
bj  the  members,  to  whom  all  disputes  are  referred. 
It  recognizes  no  dealings  but  those  among  its  own 
members,  and  no  member  is  permitted  to  take  legal 
proceedings  against  another  without  his  own  consent. 
The  committee  fixes  the  modes  of  doing  business  and 
the  time  and  conditions  of  settlements.  An  applicant 
fer  admission  must  obtain  the  security  of  three  mem- 
bers for  a  period  of  two  years  to  the  eictent  of  £500 
each.  Ko  applicant  is  admitted  who  is  engaged  in 
other  business;  the  wives  of  members  are  also  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  business.  Partnerships 
with  non-memberB,  or  between  brokers  and  dealers, 
are  prohibited;  and  all  partnerships  among  members 
must  be  intimated  to  the  committee  and  posted  in 
the  exchange.  Members  of  the  stock-exchange  are 
not  prohibited,  as  such,  from  dealing  on  their  own 
account,  and  authorized  clerks  approved  of  by  the 
conunittee  are  allowed  to  do  business  for  their  prin- 
cipals. A  member  declared  to  be  a  defaulter  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  stpck-exchange.  Defaulters 
are  re-admitted  under  regulations  specially  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  re-admission  of  defaulters  is  a 
special  function  of  the  committee,  and  has  precedence 
of  all  other  business. 

BROMBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Posen,  and  69  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
capital  of  the  government  and  circle  of  Bromberg,  is 
situated  on  the  Brahe,  6  miles  w.  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Yiatula.  It  is  well  built,  has  three  suburbs, 
and  contains  a  monastery,  a  convent,  and  several 
educational  and  charitable  establishments.  It  has 
a  large  sugar-refinery,  several  tobacco  and  chicory 
manufactories,  sevend  flour  and  oil  mills,  potteries, 
and  limekilns;  also  a  vinegar-work,  several  distiller- 
ies, and  breweries.  It  has  likewise  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  wine,  for  which  its  situation  on 
the  Brombex^  Canal  gives  it  great  advantages.  For 
a  short  time  under  Napoleon,  Bromberg  was  restored 
to  the  Poles,  and  formed  the  capital  of  a  department 
of  the  same  name.    Pop.  in  1871,  27,734. 

BROMELIACK£,  a  natural  order  of  endogen- 
ous plants  inhabiting  the  tropical  regions.  They  are 
monoootyledonouB.  The  type  of  &e  order  is  the 
genua  Bromelia.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
{generally  regular,  disposed  in  clusters  sometimes  very 
dense,  more  rarely  on  branched  racemes.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  elongated,  narrow,  toothed  and  spinous 
on  the  margins.  The  calyx  is  formed  of  six  sepals, 
the  three  exterior  ones  shorter  and  less  coloured,  the 
interior  ones  longer  and  petaloid  in  form.  The  sta- 
mens are  usually  six,  but  sometimes  fewer,  inserted 
in  the  internal  face  of  the  sepals,  sometimes  quite  at 
their  base.  The  style  is  simple,  sometimes  divided 
into  three  segments  at  its  sunmiit,  and  terminated  by 
three  stigmata.  The  fruit  is  capsular  or  succnlent, 
and  many-seeded.  They  grow  in  the  rich  v^^etable 
soil  of  forests,  or  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  round 
which  they  twist  their  roots,  without  being  parasiti- 
cal; they  are  consequently  called  air-plants.  They 
frequently  grow  for  months  suspended  in  the  air, 
after  being  severed  from  their  roots.  Their  flowers 
are  white,  crimson,  blue,  or  purple,  and  are  very 


handsome.  The  fruit  of  the  genus  Ananassa  is  the 
well-known  pine-apple.  The  leaves  are  hard,  and 
are  so  contriv^  as  to  be  able  to  hold  water  at  the 
base.  They  are  natives  of  the  Antilles  and  other 
tropical  regions  of  America,  but  are  naturalized  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  Their  fibres  are  valuable  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

BROMINE  (Greek  hromos,  a  bad  smell),  an 
element  discovered  by  Balard  in  1826,  and  so  named 
in  consequence  of  its  disagreeable  odour.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  bittern  of  sea- water,  the  washings 
of  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  and  from  the  salt  mines  of 
Stassfurt.  It  is  very  widely  distributed,  but  is  not 
abundant.  It  is  a  dark-red  liquid,  which  gives  off  a 
red  vapour  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air; 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  2*97,  and  of  the 
vapour  (compared  with  air)  5*5.  The  liquid  solidifies 
at  19°,  and  boils  at  145**  Eahr.  It  dissolves  abun- 
dantly in  ether,  less  readily  in  alcohol,  and  less  still 
in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  reddish-yel- 
low colour,  and  the  strong  suffocating  odour  of  bro- 
mine, and  it  bleaches,  though  not  so  readily  as  chlo- 
rine water.  Bromine  is  absorbed  by  alkalies,  forming 
a  bromide  and  bromate.  It  combines  with  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  to  form  hypobromous,  bromic,  perbro- 
mic,  and  hydrobromic  acids.  Analogous  to  the  corre- 
sponding compounds  of  chlorine,  ordinary  combust- 
ibles do  not  bum  in  bromine  vapour,  but  some  of  the 
metals,  when  finely  divided,  catch  fire  in  it,  and 
phosphorus  combines  with  it  with  great  violence. 
Bromine  acts  aa  a  caustic  and  local  irritant.  Small 
doses  act  very  powerfully  on  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  seems  to  resemble  iodine  in  its  therapeutic  pro- 
perties. Bromide  of  potajnium  is  also  used  in  medi- 
cine, and  the  bromides  of  cadmium,  silver,  and  am- 
monium are  employed  in  photography. 

BROMLEY,  a  town  of  England,  county  Kent, 
10  miles  S.S.E.  of  London,  on  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway,  with  an  alms-house  for  old 
people,  and  a  well-endowed  hospital  for  forty  widows 
of  clergymen.  It  has  a  market  square  with  a  large 
town-heJI,  many  good  houses,  and  has  rapidly  in- 
creased by  the  growth  of  lafge  groups  of  houses 
occupied  by  London  merchants  in  its  vicinity.  Pop. 
in  1871, 10,674. 

BROMLEY, William,  aneminentengraver,  bom  at 
Carisbrooke,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1769;  died  1842. 
He  came  to  London,  where  his  taledts  soon  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  painters  and  sculptors  of 
the  metropolis.  Among  hu  early  productions  was  a 
series  of  prints  to  Macklin's  Bible,  and  among  those 
of  a  later  period  are  the  engraviags  of  two  portraits 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
He  was  ultimately  under  almost  constant  employ- 
ment at  the  British  Museum,  engraving  the  drawings 
of  H.  Corbould.  His  son  John  Bromley,  who  died 
three  years  before  him,  also  acquired  great  eminence 
as  an  engraver.  

BROMSGROVE,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  plain,  13  miles  s.w.  of  Birmingham,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Salwarp,  and  consistB  of  one  principal 
street,  and  some  diverging  lanes.  The  houses  are  in 
general  weU  buHt,  and  mostly  of  brick,  intermingled 
with  a  few  ancient  wood-framed  edifices,  ornamented 
with  black  and  white  stripes.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  the  town-hall,  a  neat  and  commodious,  though 
unpretending  building.  The  parish  church,  on  an 
eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  an  ancient  and 
handsome  structure,  in  the  decorated  English  style, 
with  a  tower  189  feet  high.  Buttons,  nails,  hooks, 
and  railway  wagons  are  manufactured  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Malting  is  also  earned  on.  Pop. 
in  1871,  6967. 
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BRONCHITIS— BRONTR 


BRONCHITIS,  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  the  air-passages 
leading  from  the  trachea  to  the  lungs.  It  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence  in  this  country,  and  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic.  Its  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
feverish  cold,  such  as  headache,  lassitvde,  and  an 
occasional  cough,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  more  fre- 
quent cough,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  a  feeling 
of  great  oppression  on  the  chest.  Slight  attacks  of 
acute  bronchitis  are  frequent  and  not  very  dangerous. 
They  may  be  treated  with  counter-irritants,  such  as 
mustard  poultices  or  fomentations  of  hot  turpentine. 
Medicines  to  promote  perspiration  and  expectoration 
are  also  given.  In  the  severer  form,  acute  bronchitis 
is  a  formidable  msdady,  and  requires  prompt  treat- 
ment. Confirmed  chronic  bronchitis  is  hardly  amen- 
able to  medical  treatment,  and  requires  care  and 
general  good  management. 

BRONGNIART,  Alexaiydbe,  a  celebrated  chem- 
ist and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1770;  died 
at  Paris  in  1847.  He  turned  his  attention  at  a  very 
early  age  to  the  study  of  the  ceramic  art;  and  after 
having  served  for  some  time  in  the  army  on  the 
medical  staff,  was  appointed,  in  1801,  director  of  the 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  where  he  revived 
the  art  of  painting  on  glass.  In  1807  appeared  his 
Traits  El^mentaire  de  Mindralogie;  and  about  the 
Bame  time  his  labours  in  the  department  of  natural 
history  brought  him  into  contact  with  Cuvier,  whom 
he  aided  materially  in  classifying  the  newly-discov- 
ered fossils  of  Montmartre.  Along  with  Cuvier  he 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  Easai  sur  la  Gr^- 
graphie  Min^ralogique  des  Environs  de  Paris,  which 
was  first  published  in  1810,  and  afterwards  appeared 
in  1822,  much  enlarged,  under  the  title  of  Descrip- 
tion G^logique  des  Environs  de  Paris.  Brongniart 
made  extensive  geological  tours  throughout  Europe, 
from  Scandinavia  to  Greece.  In  1845  appeared  his 
Traits  des  Arts  C^ramiques.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1815,  and  succeeded 
Hatiy  as  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  1822. 

BRONKHORST.— 1 .  Pietkr  van,  a  Dutch  painter, 
was  bom  at  Delft  in  1588,  and  died  in  1661.  He 
painted,  with  great  success,  perspective  views  of 
temples  and  churches,  enlivened  with  small  but  well- 
executed  human  figures.    In  the  town-house  of  Delft 

is  his  representation  of  Solomon's  judgment. 

2.  Jan  van,  bom  at  Leyden  in  1648;  died  in  1726; 
learned  the  art  of  painting  witiiout  any  instruction, 
and  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He 
principally  painted  animals,  and  was  particularly 
successful  in  his  birds.  The  lightness  and  brilliancy 
of  the  feathers  are  represented  with  much  tmth.  He 
gained  his  living  as  a  pastry-cook,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  painting  to  gratify  his  love  of  art 3.  An- 
other Jan  van,  bom  at  Utrecht  in  1603;  died  1680; 
was  a  painter  on  glass.  His  works  in  the  new 
church  at  Amsterdam  are  much  esteemed.  He  has 
also  engraved  some  works  of  Cornelius  Poelenburg. 

BRONTE,  a  town  of  SicUy,  Val  di  Catania^  22 
miles  N.N.w.  of  Catania,  in  a  picturesque  situation  at 
the  w.  base  of  Mount  Etna.  It  has  several  churches, 
convents,  and  a  seminary;  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  and  paper,  and  some  trade  in  wine,  oil,  silk, 
grain,  almonds,  &c.,  produced  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict. Lord  Nelson  was  created  Duke  of  Bronte  by 
the  Neapolitan  government  in  1799.    Pop.  11,760. 

BRONTfi,  CHABLOTTE(afterwards  Mrs.  Nioholls), 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sisters  so  well  known  by  the 
nomt  dt  plume  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  was 
bom  at  Thornton,  in  Yorkshire,  21st  April,  1816; 
died  at  Haworth,  Slst  March,  1855.  She  was  the 
third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  who  at 
the  time  of  her  birth  was  rector  of  Thornton,  from 


which  he  removed  in  1820,  on  becoming  incumbent 
of  Haworth,  a  moorland  vUlage  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  about  4  miles  from  Keighley.    Her 
mother    died   soon   after  this   removal,    and    her 
father,  an  able  though  eccentric  man,  brought  up 
Charlotte    and    her    sisters    in    quite    a    Spartan 
fashion,  inuring  them  to  every  kind  of  industry 
and  fatigue.     Tfiis  object,  however,  was  not  judi- 
ciously carried  out;  the  children  were  insufficiently 
nouriidied,  were  debarred  from  companionship  and 
the  usual  amusements  of  childhood;  and  though  to 
this  training  may  no  doubt  in  great  pait  be  as- 
cribed the  development  of  the  peculiar  geniaa  whi^ 
they  afterwards  displayed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  having  contributed  to  foster  the  seeds  of  pulmon- 
ary disease,  which  afterwards  cut  them  C&  at  an 
untimely  age.    After  an  education  re<^ved  partiy  at 
home,  and  partly  at  the  schools  of  Cowan's  Bridge 
and  Roe  Head,  Miss  Bronte  entered  the  latter  for  a 
time  as  a  teacher,  but  soon  found  herself  compelle<i 
by  ill  health  to  abandon  the  occupation.     She  then 
filled  successively  two  situations  as  govemesB  in  a 
family,  and  in  1842  went  with  her  sister  Emily  to 
Brussels,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and  thereby  quali- 
fying themselves  better  to  act  as  teachers.     Frura 
Charlotte's  life  there  much  of  the  description  in  her 
novel  of  Villette  is  derived.    In  1844  arraiigement« 
were  entered  into  by  her,  in  company  with  her  sister^ 
to  open  a  school  at  Haworth,  but  from  the  want  of 
success  in  obtaining  pupils  no  progress  was  ever  made 
with  their  scheme.    The  two  ddest  daughters  having 
died  many  years  before,  and  an  only  brother  having 
also  gone,  Charlotte,  with  her  sisters  Emily  and  Anne, 
were  the  only  members  of  the  family  still  remaining 
to  their  father.    They  resolved  now  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  literary  composition,  for  which  their  earir 
studies  well  qualified  ^em;  and  in  1846  a  volume  of 
poems  by  the  three  sisters  was  published,  under  the 
names  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  BelL    It  was  issued 
at  their  own  risk,  and  attracted  little  attention,  so  tber 
quitted  poetry  for  prose  fiction,  and  produced  each  a 
novel.  Charlotte  (Currer  Bell)  entitled  her  productioa 
The  Professor,  but  it  wss  everywhere  refused  by  xh^ 
publishing  trade,  and  was  not  given  to  the  iivorld  till 
after  her  death.    Emily  (Ellis  Bell)  with  her  talc 
of  Wuthering  Heights,  and  Anne  (Acton  Bell)  with 
Agnes  Grey,  were  more  successful,  but  neither  U 
these  works  possess  much  merit.    Charlotte's  failun^ 
however,  did  not  discourage  her,  and  ahe  oampii«etl 
the  extraordinary  novel  of  Jane  Eyre,  which  found 
a  purchaser  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Smith  Sc  Klder. 
and  appeared  in  October,  1847.    Its  suoceoB  -was  im- 
mediate and  decided;  and  being  published  anony- 
mously, numerous  speculations  were  excited  as  to  iu 
authorship,  many  maintaining  that  the  refiectivL^ 
expressed,  and  the  general  delmeation  of  the  chmr^c- 
ten  in  the  story,  were  of  too  masculine  an  order  t%> 
be  the  production  of  a  woman,  while  at  the  samv 
time  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  none  but  a  wosnji:. 
could  have  executed  some  of  the  touches.    lH.eT  aecA^n.  i 
novel  of  Shirley  appeared  in  1849,  but  though  bi>tL 
possessing  considerable  merit  and  tolerahlj  suoco^ 
ful,  it  falls  far  below  Jane  Eyre.    Previous  to  thii 
she  had  lost  her  two  sisters,  Emily  dying  oo   l£>th 
Dec.  1848,  and  Anne  on  28th  May,  1S49.     She  nmr 
visited  London,  and  shone  for  a  time  as  one  of  iu 
literary  celebrities.    In  the  autumn  of  1852  ^ipe^rvd 
Villette,  the  scene  of  which  is  almost  entirelj  Xmid  xn 
a  school  at  Brussels,  but  it  possesses  neverthel^a  an 
immense  interest,  which  never  flags  from  the  b^in- 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  book.    A  painfully  tnari  r 
tendency  indeed,  the  result  of  an  uxihealthy  pli  vm  ^ 
organization,  is  conspicuous  in  this,  as  in  the  V>ch«  r 
writings  of  Charlotte  Bronte.    Shortly  after  its  p.*/* 
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lication  an  offer  of  marriage  was  made  to  her  by  her 
father's  corste,  the  Bev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls,  who 
had  loved  her  long  and  Bilentlyy  but  owing  to  her 
father^B  objectionB  their  union  was  for  a  time  im- 
peded. Mr.  Bronte  ultimately  changed  his  mind 
and  gave  his  consent,  and  his  daught^  was  married 
to  Mr.  NichoUs  in  June,  1864.  Consumption,  how- 
ever, had  already  marked  her,  like  her  sisters,  for  a 
victim,  and  nine  months  after  her  marriage  she  expired 
at  Haworth,  in  the  churchyard  of  whioh  she  lies 
buried.  Her  originally  rejected  tale  of  The  Profes- 
sor was  published  after  her  death,  in  1857,  and  the 
same  year  a  biography  of  her  app^a«d  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  (xaskeU. 

BRONZE  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  English 
writers  frequently  confound  ^is  with  brass,  which 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  as  in  speaking  of  'brass 
cannon,*  while  the  metal  of  which  cannon  are  made 
is  bronze,  which  is  much  harder  than  either  brass  or 
copper,  and  which  was  also  the  metal  conmionly  used 
by  the  ancients  for  making  both  o£fensiye  and  defen- 
sive arms  before  the  mode  of  working  iron  was  gene- 
rally understood.  The  use  of  the  term  brass  for 
bronze  was  probably  introduced  by  our  poets,  who 
frequently  speak  of  the  brazen  armour  of  the  Greeks. 
Bronze  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians. 
Layard  brought  many  ornaments  and  other  lurticles 
of  bronze  from  Assyria.  Bronze  is  more  fusible,  as 
well  as  harder  than  copper.  It  is  also  a  fine-grained 
metal,  taking  a  smooth  and  polished  surface;  hence 
its  universal  use,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  tunes,  in 
making  casts  of  all  kinds,  medals,  bass-reliefs,  statues, 
&c.  Its  colour  is  a  reddish-yellow,  and  is  darkened 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Bronze  is  used  in 
modem  manufactures  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Toothed  wheels,  optical  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, bells,  nails  for  delicate  machinery,  and  nuiny 
other  articles  are  formed  of  it.  Its  composition 
varies  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be 
employed,  and  other  constituents  besides  cppper  and 
tin  frequently  enter  into  it.  Whatever  alloy  is  prin- 
cipally formed  of  these  metals,  however,  is  called 
bronze.  It  has  been  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
bronze  weapons  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  of  the 
best  composition  for  securing  the  greatest  density  in 
the  alloy,  and  the  cutting  edges  were  brought  to  the 
highest  point  of  tenacity  by  hammering.  Gun-metal 
consists  of  about  90  parts  ci  copper  to  9  or  10  of  tin. 
Old  cannon  are  frequently  used  for  casting  statues, 
for  which  the  proportions  are  similar.  Bell-metal 
consists  of  78  of  copper  and  22  of  tin.  For  edge- 
tools — copper,  100  parts;  tin,  14.  For  medals — cop- 
per, 89;  tin,  8;  zinc,  3,  are  used.  For  ornamental 
articles,  zinc  and  lead  are  frequently  added.  These 
four  metals  are  usually  contained  in  the  bronzes  of 
France.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  making  bronze, 
from  the  liability  to  the  loss  of  tin,  zinc,  &c.,  by  oxi- 
dization. A  greenish  colour  is  imparted  to  ancient 
bronzes  by  oxidization,  which  is  imitated  in  modem 
bronzes  by  chemical  appUanoes  (see  Bronzino). 
Bronze  is  used  in  the  coinage  of  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

BRONZES,  in  archsology,  works  of  art  cast  in 
bronze.  The  ancients  used  bronze  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes:  arms  and  other  instruments,  medals,  and 
statues  of  this  metal  are  to  be  found  in  all  cabinets 
of  antiquities.  Egyptian  idols  of  bronze  are  contained 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  most  celebrated  antique 
bronze  statues  are,  the  sleeping  satyr;  the  two  youth- 
ful athletes;  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  at  Rome;  the  Hercules  of  the  capitol;  the 
colossal  head  of  C<mimodus;  the  statue  of  Septimius 
Sevems  in  the  Barberini  Palace.  The  hones  of  St. 
Mark,  at  Yenioe^  are  almost  copper.     On  tables  of 

bronze  were  inscribed  laws^  edicts,  and  treaties. 
Vou  L 


3000  of  these  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  Bass-reliefs,  vaults,  and  doors  of  public 
edifices  were  ornamented  with  decorations  of  the  same 
metaL  Urban  YIU.  took  from  the  Pantheon  alone 
450,000  pounds  of  bronze,  which  he  used  for  the  orna- 
ments of  St.  Petei^s,  and  for  the  cannon  of  the  castie 
of  St.  Angelo.  One  of  these  was  composed  wholly  of 
bronze  muls  taken  from  the  portico,  and  bore  the  in- 
scription. Ex  davit  trabaltbus  porticuM  Agrippa.  The 
ancients  considered  this  metal  as  naturally  pure;  all 
their  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  sacred  vessels  were 
therefore  of  bronze.  They  also  believed  it  endowed 
with  the  power  of  driving  away  spectres  and  malig- 
nant spirits  (Ov.  Met  vii  226,  and  Fast.  v.  441). 
The  words  moneta  taera  are  found  only  on  bronze 
medals.  It  was  sacred  to  the  gods;  and  the  Roman 
emperors  who  struck  gold  and  silver  coins  could  not 
strike  them  of  bronze  without  the  permission  of  the 
senate;  hence  the  inscription  S.  C.  (SenaH/u»  eoruvUo). 
(For  the  method  of  casting  in  bronze  among  the 
ancients,  see  Winckelmann's  Histoiy  of  Art,  book  ii.) 
The  modems  have  also  made  much  use  of  bronze, 
particularly  for  statues  exposed  to  accidents  or  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for  casts  of  celebrated 
antiques.  The  moulds  are  made  on  the  pattern,  of 
plaster  and  brick-dust.  The  parts  are  then  covered 
on  the  inside  with  a  coating  of  clay  as  thick  as  the 
bronze  is  intended  to  be.  The  mould  is  now  dosed, 
and  filled  on  its  inside  with  a  nucleus  or  core  of 
plaster  and  brick-dust,  mixed  with  water.  When 
this  is  done  the  mould  is  opened,  and  the  day  care- 
fully removed.  The  mould,  with  its  core,  are  then 
thoroughly  dried,  and  the  core  secured  in  its  position 
by  bars  of  bronze,  whidi  pass  into  it  through  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  mould.  The  whole  is  then  boimd 
with  iron  hoops,  and  the  melted  bronze  is  poured  in 
through  an  aperture  left  for  the  purpose:  of  course 
the  bronze  fills  the  same  cavity  which  was  previously 
occupied  by  the  day,  and  forms  a  metallic  covering  to 
the  core.  It  is  afterwards  made  smooth  by  mechani- 
cal means. 

BRONZING.  Bronzeof  a  good  quality  acquires  by 
oxidization  a  fine  green  tint,  called  patina  arUiqya,  or, 
by  the  Romans,  cerugo.  Sal-ammoniac  and  salt  of 
sorrel  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  applied  with  a  soft 
rag  or  brush,  will  produce  tins  result.  The  process 
must  be  repeated  several  times  to  have  its  full  effect. 
The  proportions  given  by  Dr.  Ure  are  three-fourths 
of  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  salt  of  sorrel,  to  a  quart  of  vinegar.  Bronzing 
is  also  the  process  by  which  a  body  of  plaster,  woo^ 
or  metal  is  made  to  receive  a  bronze-like  surface. 
Brass  castings  are  bronzed  by  the  application,  after 
cleaning  and  brightening  them,  of  vinegar  and  sal- 
ammoniac.  A  variety  of  liquid  solutions  are  prepared 
for  bronzing  copper  and  other  metals,  in  which  verdi- 
gris, sal-ammoniac,  salt  of  sorrel,  cinnabar,  alum,  and 
common  salt  are  employed.  To  bronze  wood  and 
other  artides,  waste  gold-leaf,  ground  in  with  honey 
and  washed,  or  mosaic  gold  ground  with  bone  ashes, 
is  applied,  with  size  or  oil  varnish.  Gypsum  casts 
are  bronzed  with  black-lead.  This  appearance  is 
imitated  by  an  artificial  process  called  hriming. 

BRONZING,  Akoklo,  a  pamter  of  the  Florentine 
school,  was  bom  near  Florence  in  1501  or  1502;  died 
1570  or  1572.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jacopo  da  Por- 
tonno,  and  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  Michael 
Angelo.  He  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits ;  and 
his  historical  paintings  are  distinguished  by  the  striking 
and  pleasing  features  of  the  heaojB  which  they  contain. 
Oneof  his  hist  paintings  is  aChrist  in  the  church  Santa 
Crooe,  at  Florence.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  grouping 
and  colouring,  as  well  as  for  the  heads,  many  of  which 
are  the  portraits  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries; 
yet  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  mannerism  and 
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aff ectatioxL  Some  penons  have  found  fault  with  the 
nakedness  of  his  figures. 

BROOCH,  anything  which  will  pierce  through;  a 
pin;  thftt  pu*t  of  certoin  ornaments  by  which  they 
are  stuck  on;  the  ornament  itself.  Brooches  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  were  formerly  worn  by  men  as 
well  as  women.  They  were  used  by  both  sexes  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  also  in  the  middle  ages. 
Among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  there  are  pre- 
served, in  sevend  families,  ancient  brooches  of  rich 
workmanship  and  highly  ornamented.  Some  of  them 
are  inscribed  with  characters  to  which  particular 
virtues  were  attributed,  and  seem  to  have  been  used 
as  a  sort  of  amulet  or  talisman. 

BROODING.    See  Incubation. 

BROOKE,  Henbt,  dramatist  and  novelist^  the 
son  of  an  Irish  clergyman,  was  bom  in  1706;  died 
1783.  He  was  educated  at  Dublin  University,  and 
intended  for  the  law.  When  very  young  he  marred 
his  prospects  by  falling  in  love  with  his  cousin,  who 
was  only  fourteen  when  she  presented  him  with  his  first 
child.  She  was  afterwards  ^e  mother  of  other  sixteen, 
and  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  him  for  the  long 
period  of  fifty  years.  Brooke  began  to  practise  at  the 
oar;  but  lus  taste  was  decided  for  poetiy  and  geaenl 
literature,  and  he  came  forward  as  an  author  by  pub- 
lishing a  tragedy  called  Gustavus  Yasa^  which  was 
remarkably  popular  at  the  time,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  though  it  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
He  wrote  several  other  tragedies,  and  also  several 
novels,  one  of  which,  the  Fool  of  Quality,  possesses 
condderable  merit,  and  was  republished  with  a  pre- 
face by  Rev.  Charles  Eingsley.  The  death  of  his 
wife,  and  the  loss  of  a  favourite  child,  completely 
broke  his  spirit^  and  he  lived  for  a  short  time  in  a 
state  of  second  childhood. 

BROOKE,  Sib  James,  celebrated  as  the  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  was  bom  in  Bengal  in  1803;  and  died  at 
Baraton,  in  Devonshire,  11th  June,  1868.  He  was 
brought  at  an  early  age  to  England,  and  having  com- 
pleted his  education  there  he  obtained  a  cadetship 
in  the  Indian  army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Burmese  war  (1826),  and  was  so  severely  wounded 
that  he  had  to  come  home  to  England  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  On  his  way  bade  to  India  he  was 
shipwrecked,  and  having  thus  exceeded  his  leave  of 
absence  and  forfeited  Us  appointment,  he  gave  up 
thoughts  of  a  military  career,  and  sailed  on  to  China. 
On  this  voyage  there  rose  in  his  mind  the  idea  of 
ridding  the  Eastern  Archipelago  from  the  scourge  of 
piracy,  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Accordingly  on  his  return  to  England,  having 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  bought  one  of  the  royal  yachts, 
named  the  Boyalut,  and  after  a  preliminary  cruise  in 
the  Mediterranean,  set  sail  for  the  East  (Oct.  1838). 
Having  directed  his  oouTBe  to  the  island  of  Borneo, 
he  found  Muda  Hassim,  uncle  of  the  King  of  Borneo, 
and  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  a  district  on  the  N.w.  coast  of 
the  isUmd,  engaeed  in  suppressing  a  revolt.  The 
rajih  being  hard  pressed,  agreed  to  make  him  his 
successor  in  return  for  his  assistance.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  Brooke  took  command  of  the  rajah's  army, 
and  speedily  reduced  the  rebels  to  submission.  Being 
now  established  in  the  government,  and  recognized  as 
Rajah  of  Sarawak  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  (1841), 
he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Dyak  natives  to 
abandon  their  irregular  and  piratical  mode  of  life,  and 
to  turn  themselves  to  agriculture  and  commerce. 
For  this  end  he  published  a  code  of  laws,  establishing 
free  trade  and  personal  equality,  and  declaring  piracy 
a  crime  punishable  with  death.  His  efforts  were 
wonderfiuly  successful.  In  conjunction  with  the 
British  naval  commanders  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  pirates  with  great  vigour.    A  sum  of  money  was 


paid  by  government  for  the  head  of  each  pirate,  and 
under  this  system  the  Malay  rovers  were  soon  aJmust 
extirpated.    The  severity  of  this  war  of  extermination 
gave  rise  to  a  certain  degree  of  dissatis&ction  in 
England;  but  notwithstanding  this,  on  his  xetom  in 
1847,  Mr.  Brooke  was  received  with  general  favour, 
his  position  was  recognized  by  the  government,  he 
received  the  honour  of  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath,  and  was  made  governor  of  Labuan,  an  island 
near  Sarawak  which  had  been  acquired  by  tha  BritiaL 
After  his  return  to  Borneo  he  continued  to  labour  at 
before  for  the  extensbn  of  British  influence.    In  1  Sr»0 
he  went  as  ambassador  to  Siam,  and  not  long  after 
he  gave  up  his  poet  as  governor  of  Tishnan.      On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  wiUi  China  in  1857,  hia  reridenoe 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  about  4000  Chinese,  and 
he  himself  ooly  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  river. 
His  adherents  soon  rallied,  however,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  Malays  and  Dyaks  he  drove  the 
Chinese  from  Sarawak  with  the  loss  of   half  their 
number.    The  following  year  he  csme  to  England  to 
recruit  his  health.    He  returned  to  Borneo  in  18(^<i. 
In  1863  he  finallv  returned  to  England,  leaving  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Charka 
Brooke.    Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy  cA 
Sir  James  Brooke,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  th«> 
benefits  derived  from  it  by  the  people  of  Sarawak 
Heestablisheddvilizationandopened  up  a  trade  where 
previously  they  had  scarcely  any  existence.     Under 
his  admmistration  Sarawak  increased  from  a  vil- 
lage of  1000  inhabitants  to  a  town  of  16,000,  while 
the  trade  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 

BROOKLYN,  a  city  and  sea-port»New  Tork  state, 
on  the  w.  end  of  Long  Island,  separatedfrosn  the  city  <  'f 
New  York  by  East  River,  a  strait  about  three-quarttn 
of  a  milebroad,  crossedby  a  number  of  steamf erriea,  the 
principal  of  which  is  Fulton  Feny.  A  bridge  is  bein^ 
built  across  this  strait,  for  a  description  of  which  ux 
BaiDOB.  Pop.  in  1860,  266,661;  in  1870,  396,6»>1. 
Brooklyn  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  United 
States,  with  broad,  straight  streets,  many  of  them 
planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  site  ia  elevated  and 
uneven,  and  has  caused  much  labour  to  be  expended 
in  grading.  A  prominence  near  the  East  River  caU*.-*! 
the  Heights,  70  feet  above  the  sea  level,  affords  & 
magnificent  view  of  the  dty  and  harbour  of  Ntw 
York.  Among  the  public  bvdldings  are  the  city  h^ll 
of  white  marble,  the  jail,  the  lyoeum,  the  count v 
court-house,  the  academy  of  music,  and  about  17  J 
churches.  The  literary  and  charitable  iaa(titatiuf3 
are  very  numerous.  The  Atlantic  Dock  ia  one  of  tU 
largest  in  the  States,  covering  40  acres.  It  ia  on«  U 
the  largest  grain  depots  in  the  world  The  outer  piirr 
in  Buttermilk  Chumel  extends  for  3000  feet.  Tki* 
channel,  formerly  a  narrow  passage,  ia  now  of  msSt- 
dent  width  to  admit  the  lar^^st  tthmwIb,  The 
United  States  navy-yard,  on  Wallabout  Bay,  occapic* 
45  acres,  and  the  dry  dock  connected  with  it  OfC 
$1,000,000.  Brooklyn  is  a  favourite  reaideoioe  of  tht 
wealthy  New  Yorkers.  On  the  breaJdng  out  of  th? 
dvil  war  a  great  part  of  the  tobacco  manufacturv  ^-t 
Richmond  was  transferred  hither.  It  haa  m  lar^ 
trade  in  flour,  sugar,  whisky,  and  manufactures  \i 
various  kinds.  It  was  foundeiil  in  1625,  and  waa  the 
scene  of  several  memorable  events  of  the  revolntkxL 

BROOM,  a  popular  name  which  indndes  •e\-cr»! 
allied  genera  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legnmin- 
OSS,  and  of  the  sub-order  Papilionaoen,  plaata  dir- 
tinguished  by  a  leguminous  fruit  and  papilioaaoeiv* 
flowers.  The  common  broom  ((^ytinis  weoparins^  » 
a  larffe  bushy  shrub,  with  long  straight  angulAr 
branches,  of  a  dark-green  oolour,  smooth  and  Ui^i^\ 
Its  leaves  are  dedduons.    The  flowers  are  of  a  di-^ 

golden yellowcolour, large,  and  btttterfly-ahap«d.  Tk» 
is  a  handsome  shrub,  and  one  of  the  moat  uvefo)  <  i 
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the  oomxnon  plants  of  Great  Britain.  Its  twigs  are 
tied  in  bundles,  and  foimed  into  brooms.  Some  per- 
sona roast  the  seeds,  and  make  them  into  a  kind  of 
coffee.  The  fibrous  and  elastio  parts  of  the  bark, 
separated  by  soaking  in  water,  may  be  manufactured 
into  cordage^  matting,  and  even  into  a  ooarae  kind  of 
cloth.  The  twigs  and  young  branches  haye  been 
Buocessfnlly  employed  as  a  sul^tute  for  oak-bark  in 
tanning  leather.  They  may  also  be  rendered  service- 
able as  thatch  for  houses  and  oom-rioks ;  and  some 
persons  mix  them  with  hops  in  brewing ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  in  this  respect,  they  are  wholesome. 
The  flower-buds,  when  pick}ed,  have  occasionally  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  capers.  The  wood,  when  the 
dimensions  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  employed 
by  cabinetmakers  for  veneering;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Mead,  that  a  deooction  of  Sie  green  tops,  in  con- 
junction with  mustard,  has  been  found  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  dropsy. — Spanisk  Broom^  or  Spaart  {Spar- 
tivm  junceum),  is  an  ornamental  flowering  shrub, 
growing  in  Africa^  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  B.  of 
France,  where  it  is  often  made  use  of  to  turn  dry,  un- 
fertile soils  or  exposed  slopes  to  account.  It  is  also 
oonunon  in  English  gardens;  has  upright  round 
branches,  that  flower  at  the  top,  and  spear-shaped 
leaves.  In  the  province  of  Valencia^  and  other  parts 
of  Spain,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture 
of  various  articles  from  the  twigs  and  bark  of  this 
shrub.  They  are  plaited  into  mMs,  carpets,  covering 
for  plants,  baskets,  ropes,  and  even  riioes.  There 
are  various  other  species  of  broom  besides  those 
enumerated. 

BROSELEY,  a  market  town,  Shiopdiire,  Eng- 
land. The  town  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  Severn,  13  miles  S.E.  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street, 
straight  and  well  kept;  but  the  other  parts  of  the 
town  are  extremely  irregular.  It  has  a  handsome 
town-hall,  a  beautiful  Grothic  church,  various  Dis- 
senting chapela,  several  schools,  and  manufactures  of 
tobacco-pipes,  tiles,  and  fire-bricks,  for  which  this 
place  has  long  been  noted.    Pop.  in  1871,  4639. 

BROSSES,  Ghablbs  ds,  first  president  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Burgundy,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1709;  died 
in  1777.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  did  not  neglect  the  arts  and 
sciences.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  Soman 
hiMtory  produced  in  him  a  desire  of  visiting  Italy, 
whither  he  went  in  1739.  On  his  return  he  pub- 
lished hi»  Letters  on  the  Condition  of  the  City  Her- 
culaneum  (Dijon,  1750).  At  the  request  of  Buffon, 
who  had  been  his  friend  from  youth,  he  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Voyages  to  Australasia  (Histoire  des 
Navigations  aux  Torres  Australes),  1756.  In  1760 
appeared  his  treatise,  published  anonymously,  Du 
Culte  des  Dieux  Fetiches.  A  work  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  succeeded  this,  and  displayed  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  author's  leammg.  This  was  a 
Treatise  on  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  Languages 
(Traits  de  la  Formation  M^canique  d^  La^gues), 
1765.  It  contained,  together  with  many  imper- 
fections, numerous  curious  and  profound  investiga- 
tions, ingenious  conjectures,  and  penetrating  views. 
De  Brosses  employed  himself,  through  his  whole  life, 
on  a  work  which  was  held  in  no  slight  estimation  by 
the  learned.  This  was  a  translation  of  Sallust,  in 
which  he  laboured  to  supply  the  lost  parts  of  this 
historian.  For  this  purpose  he  collected  above  700 
fragments  of  Sallust^  by  means  of  which,  with  some 
important  additions,  he  composed  a  history  of  the 
aevenUi  century  of  the  Boman  Republic,  displaving  a 
great  extent  of  eradition  (Histoire  de  la  lUpublique 
Komaine,  dans  le  oours  du  7*  si^e),  Diion,  1777. 
The  work  would  have  been  received  with  ^;reater 
approbation  if  the  graces  of  style  had  been  jomed  to 


the  depth  and  sagacity  of  research  which  it  mani- 
fests. Though  these  various  labours  claimed  a  large 
portion  of  his  time,  yet  they  did  not  hinder  him  from 
attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

BROTHERHOOD,  Holt.    See  Hkrmandad. 

BROTHERHOODS.    See  Fratbbnitibs. 

BROTHERS,  male  children  of  the  same  father  or 
mother,  or  both.  Am^ng  the  ancients  the  term  was 
employed  to  denote  more  remote  relations.  Thus, 
among  the  Jews,  Abraham  was  called  the  brother  of 
Lot,  his  nephew.  By  the  dvil  law,  brothers  and 
rasters  stand  in  the  second  degree  of  consanguinity ; 
by  the  canon  law,  they  are  in  the  first  degree.  In 
the  monastic  and  miUtaiy  orders  the  members  were 
called  brothers,  aa  being  united  in  one  family.  In 
Europe,  the  kings  address  each  other  by  the  title  of 
brother. 

BROTHERS,  Riohabd,  a  fanatic  and  self-styled 
prophet,  began  his  career  about  1793,  and  died  in 
1824.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  anny,  which 
he  quitted  in  1789,  refusing  from  conscientious 
scruples  to  take  the  oath  necessary  to  entitle  him  to 
his  half-pay.  He  was  consequently  reduced  to  dis- 
tress, and  ultimately  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  work- 
house. He  announced  himself  in  1793  as  the  apostle 
of  a  new  religion,  dating  his  call  from  1790.  He 
styled  himself  the  'Nephew  of  the  Almighty,  and 
Prince  of  the  Hebrews,  appointed  to  lead  them  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.'  He  published,  in  1794,  A 
Revealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies  and  Times, 
in  two  books.  Book  1,  '  wrote  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Lord  Grod,'  relates  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Hebrews.  Book  2  contains  the  '  Sudden  and  Per- 
petual Fall  of  the  Turkish,  German,  and  Russian 
Empires,'  ftc.  Many  other  works  followed,  among 
which  one  is  worth  mentioning  for  its  oddity:  A 
letter  to  Miss  Cott,  the  recorded  daughter  of  King 
David,  and  future  Queen  of  the  Hebrews.  Brothers' 
prophetical  career  coming  under  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment, he  was  first  committed  to  Newgate  for  pro- 
phesying the  death  of  the  king,  and  subsequently  to 
Bedlam  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  but  was  released  in 
1806.  Strange  to  say,  he  luid  found  followers 
and  defenden  even  among  the  ranks  of  educated 
men.  Some  particular  events  in  European  history 
appeared  to  coincide  with  some  of  his  prophecies,  and 
thu  caused  aU  their  absurdities  and  blasphemies  to 
be  forgotten  or  overlooked.  Among  his  disciples  was 
Sharp,  the  celebrated  engraver,  and  a  man  of  still 
greater  distinction,  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed,  the 
orientalist^  then  member  of  Parliament  for  Lyming- 
ton,  who  avowed  in  the  House  of  Commons  his 
belief  in  the  prophetic  powers  of  Brothers,  and 
denounced  his  imprisonment  as  persecution. 

BROUGHAM,  Henbt,  Bason  Bbouoham  and 
Vaux,  was  bom  at  Edinbuigh  on  the  19th  Septem- 
ber, 1778  ;  died  at  Cannes  7th  May,  1868.  His 
father,  Henry  Brougham,  belonged  to  an  old  West- 
moreland family,  and  his  mother,  Eleonora  Syme, 
was  a  nieoe  of  Robertson  the  historian.  He  was 
educated  at  the  High  School  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  entering  the  latter  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote  an  essay  on 
the  Refraction  and  Reflection  of  Light,  which,  being 
sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  was  thought  worthy  of 
being  printed  in  their  Transactions  for  1796.  He 
contributed  a  paper  to  each  of  the  next  two  volumes 
of  the  Royal  Societ3r's  Transactions  also.  On  leaving 
oolleee  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Advocates  in  1800.  As  a  member  of  the  Specu- 
lative Club  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Jeffrey, 
Homer,  and  others  afterwards  famous;  and  along 
with  the  above-mentioned  writers  and  Sydney  Smith 
bore  a  diief  part  in  the  starting  of  the  E<&nburgh 
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Beyiew  in  1802,  to  which  he  oontribnted  a  great 
number  of  articles..  In  1803  appeared  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers 
(Edin.  two  yol8.)|  a  work  which  showed  a  wide  extent 
of  knowledge  in  the  author,  and  drew  upon  him  con- 
siderable attention.  In  it  he  expressed  his  decided 
hostility  to  the  slave-trade,  finding  too  circum- 
scribed a  field  for  his  abilities  in  Edinburgh,  he 
removed  to  London,  and  in  1808  was  called  to  the 
English  bar.  One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  he 
distinguished  himself  in  his  professional  ci^acity  was 
in  1810,  when  he  spoke  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
behalf  of  some  Liverpool  merchants  who  wished  the 
repeal  of  the  '  Orders  in  Council,'  prohibiting  trade 
with  the  states  subject  to  France.  The  same  year 
he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the  rotten 
borough  of  Camelford,  joined  the  Whig  party,  which 
was  in  opposition,  and  soon  after  obtiuned  the  pass- 
ing of  a  measure  making  the  slave-trade  felony.  He 
also  suoceeded,  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
in  getting  the  Orders  in  Council  repealed.  At  the 
general  election  in  1812  he  endeavoured  to  get  him- 
self elected  as  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool,  but 
was  defeated  by  Canning,  and  remained  without  a 
seat  till  1816,  when  he  was  returned  for  Winchelsea. 
He  represented  this  borough  up  to  1830.  On  his 
return  to  Parliament  he  began  his  life-long  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  education  by  obtaining  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education 
among  the  poor  of  the  metropolis.  In  1819  he  and 
his  friends  established  a  model  school  for  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  London.  In  1823  he  was  in- 
strumental in  founding  the  first  mechanics*  institute. 
In  1825  he  published  his  Practical  Observations  upon 
the  Education  of  the  People,  which  ran  through 
twenty  editions.  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
Lord  Bector  of  Glasgow  University ;  and  also  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  Parliament  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  London  University,  of  which  he  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  chief  founders.  He  also  bore  an 
active  part  in  establishing  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowle^e  in  1827,  the  first  publi- 
cation of  which  was  his  Discourse  on  the  Objects, 
Pleasures,  and  Advantages  of  Science.  Meantime 
his  reputation  as  a  brilliant  speaker  and  able  advocate 
had  been  gradually  increasing,  and  his  fearless  and 
successful  defence  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1820  and 
1821  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  popular  favour. 
Two  of  the  speeches  spoken  by  him  in  this  course  are 
looked  upon  as  classic  specimens  of  English  eloquence. 
The  part  he  took  in  defence  of  the  queen  brought 
him  into  disfavour  with  the  king,  however,  and  de- 
layed his  promotion  some  years,  so  that  it  was  not 
tiU  1827  that  he  was  made  a  king's  oounseL  In 
Parliament  he  continued  to  speak  against  negro 
slavery,  and  in  favour  of  what  may  be  oonsidered  the 
most  valuable  of  the  reforms  that  we  owe  to  him, 
viz.  the  amendment  of  the  common  law  and  of  the 
judicial  administration.  On  this  subject  he  delivered 
a  famous  speech  of  six  hours'  duration,  on  Feb.  7, 
1828.  At  the  general  election  of  1830  he  was  re- 
turned for  the  large  and  important  county  of  York, 
an  honour  which  he  attributed  chiefly  to  a  celebrated 
speech  delivered  by  him  shortiy  before  on  the  slave- 
toide.  In  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  he  accepted  the 
post  of  lord-chanceUor,  and  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  (22d  Nov.  1830)  with  the  titie  of  Baron 
Brougham  and  Yaux.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
received  his  warmest  support  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  1834,  when  the  Whig  ministry  were  dismissed, 
Lord  Brougham  of  course  lost  ti^e  chancellorship, 
and  this  proved  the  end  of  his  official  life,  as  he  was 
never  afterwards  a  member  of  any  ministry.  Hence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  legal  and  social 
ref oimi^  maintaining,  wa  need  Maroely  say,  his  hostile 


attitude  to  slavery,  and  continuing  his  labours  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education.    He  was  a  zealous  oi^m>- 
nent  of  tiie  corn-laws.    In  connection  with  the  acts 
of  his  later  years,  we  may  mention  his  presidency  ol 
the  Law  Ainendment  Society,  and  of  the  Social 
Science  Association.    He  latterly  resided  much  at 
Cannes,  in  the  s.  of  France,  where  he  died.    He 
married  in  1819,  and  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy  in  1820,  the  other  in  1839,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.    His  wife  was  Mary  Anne  Eden, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Eden,  Esq.,  and  grand-daoghter 
of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  Bart.,  of  West  Auddand,  in  the 
county  of  Durham. — ^Lord  Brougham  acoompliahed 
a  large  amount  of  literaiy  work,  oontribatimg  to 
newspapers,    reviews,    and   encydopedias,    besides 
writing  several  independent  works ;  and  he  had  no 
mean  reputation  in  mathematics  and  physical  scienoe. 
His  works,  collected  by  himself,  and  published  in  ten 
vols.  (Edin.  1855-67),  include— Ist  Lives  of  Men  of 
Sdence,  time  of  George  III.;  2d.  Lives  of  Men  of 
Letters,  time  of  Greorge  HI.;  3d,  4th,  and  5th.  Emi- 
nent Statesmen;  6th.  Natural  Theology;  7th.  Blie- 
torical  and  Literary  Dissertations  and  Addreoses ; 
8th.  Bhetorical  and  Political  Dissertationa  ;  9th  and 
10th.  Speeches  on  Social  and  Political  Subjects.    He 
also,  along  with  Sir  Charles  Bell,  brought  out  an 
edition  of  Pale/s  Natural  Theology ;  tranalated  the 
oration  of   Dconosthenes  On  the  Crown ;   and  in 
1855,  oonjointiy  with  Mr.  E.  J.  Bouth,  published  an 
Analyticid  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  PzincxpijL 
Besides  being  chosen  Lord  Bector  of  Glasgof^r  Uni- 
versity, he  was  president  of  University  College,  Lon- 
don, chancellor  of  Edinburgh  Uxuveraity,  D.CL.  *d 
Oxford,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
Lord  Brougham  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  th« 
most  remarkable  men  of  this  century.     His  ener^r 
and  industry  wero  enormous,  his  versatility  snr> 
prising.    He  was  a  mathematician,  a  historian,  a 
biographer,  an  essayist,  amoral  and  political  philoso- 
pher, a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman.     It  v 
chiefly  in  the  latter  capacities  that  he  will  be  reiaeixt- 
bered.    Am  an  orator  and  parliamentary  debater  he 
was  inferior  to  Canning  alone.    In  rapid  and  f oitnl;  k 
diction  he  was  unsuipassed ;  and  when  argument, 
invective,  sarcasm,  wit^  and  humour  were  all  nungksd 
together — and  the  words  came  rushing  forth,  every 
one  true  to  the  mark — ^it  was  no  wonder  that  Lard 
Brougham  was  a  most  formidable  opponents 

BROUGHTON,  Lord,  the   Bight    How.   Sn 
John  Cam  Hobhousb,  G.C.B.,  B.C.,  F.R.S.,  BarniL 
Broughton,  of  Broughton  de  Gyfford,  in  the  cmintT 
of  Wilts,  and  a  baronet;  bom  27th  June,  1786;  die>i 
3d  June,  1869;  was  the  son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hob- 
house,  first  baronet,  and  of  Charlotte,  danghier  and 
heiress  of  Samuel  Cam,  Esq.,  of  the  Chantiy,  WiUa. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity 
College,    Cambridge,    whero    he   graduated    B.A_ 
in  1808,  and  M.A.  in  1811.    He  was  an  intaiuatc 
friend  of  Lord  Byron,  and  accompanied  him   in  hj» 
travels  to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  1809.  He  puhlttho'i 
in  1812  an  account  of  this  voyage,  entitled  Joomex 
into  Albania  and  other  Provinces  of  the  TorkiBh  Es^~ 
piro.     In  the  years  1813  and  1814  he  aooofmpanie^i 
the  allied  armies  in  Gennany,  and  waa  present  mt 
the  battle  of  Dresden.    He  also  aooompamied  Btt*.  -. 
to  Italy  in  1816-17,  and  visited  Bome  and  Venior 
together  with  him.    He  suggested  an  extesMBon    «  ; 
the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  Brrv  .r 
dedicated  to  him,  and  by  azrangement  with  thc*p«  «-i 
he  undertook  to  write  for  it  a  series  of  notes,  for  vh*.  t 
his  observations  during  their  joomey  fumiahed  ■»v%- 
terials.    These  notes  wero  written  at  Venice,  wbe  v 
ho  had  the  advantage  of  the  ducal  library,  and 
so  expanded  with  dissertations  on  hiakory,  aii ' 
toze,  kc,  as  ultimately  to  fonn  a  a^kamte 
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which  was  published  by  Miirraj  in  1818:  Historical 
Illustratioiui  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
containing  IHsaertationB  on  the  Ruins  of  Borne,  and 
an  Essay  on  Italian  Literature.    Hobhouse  was  an 
advanced  Liberal  in  politics,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
ooontry  took  an  active  part  in  the  advocacy  of  re- 
fonnsy  chiefly  by  means  of  anonymous  pamphlets 
and  articles  in  the  Whig  reviews  and  newspapers. 
In  1816   he   published   anonymously  in  two   8vo 
volumes,  The  Substance  of  some  Letters  written  by 
an  English  Gentleman  resident  at  Paris  during  the 
last  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.    The  received 
accounts  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Hundred  Days  were 
in  his  opinion  inaccurate,  and  opposed  to  liberal 
principles,  and  he  professed  in  these  letters  to  give 
a  true  account  of  occuirenoes  as  they  actually  took 
place.    This  work,  from  its  hostility  to  the  Bourbon 
cause,  gave  great  offence  to  the  existing  governments 
both  in  France  and  England.    A  French  translation 
having  been  published,  the  translator  and  publisher 
were  each  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  francs, 
while  the  former  was  imprisoned  for  twelve,  and 
the  latter  for  six  months.    The  controversy  to  which 
it  gave  rise  iu  England  occasioned  several  anony- 
mous pamphlets  and  letters,  in  which  Hobhouse 
continued  his  advocacy  of  liberal  views.  One  of  these, 
written  in  reply  to  Lord  Erskine,  and  called  the 
Trifling  Mistake,  being  charged  in   the  House  of 
Commons  with  advocating  rebellion,  he  came  for- 
ward to  acknowledge  the  authorship,  and  was,  by 
the  speaker's  warrant  of  13th  December,  1819,  ar- 
rested on  the  following  day,  and  conunitted  to  New- 
gate.   In  this  pamphlet  he  said,  'If  the  government 
try  to  deprive  me  of  my  inalienable  right  of  meeting 
my  fellow-countrymen  by  letting  loose  a  soldier  at  me 
without  the  warning  of  an  act  of  Parliament^  X  will 
resist  him  if  I  can ;  and  if  they  do  give  me  the  warn- 
ing of  an  act  of  Parliament,  I  will  break  it  if  I  can.* 
The  death  of  George  III.  at  the  beginning  of  1820 
caused  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  after  a  short 
delay  he  was  released.    At  the  general  election  that 
year  he  was  returned  for  Westminster,  whidi  he  had 
previously  contested  unsuccessfully  with  Mr.  Greorge 
Lamb,  brother  of  Lord  Melbourne.     Soon  after  his 
election  he  defended  the  Liberals  of  Oldham  against 
an  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  which  had  put  down  by  force  a  great  re- 
form meeting  in  that  place.    He  supported  the  Be- 
form  Bill  of  1832,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo- 
ration Acts,  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities, 
and  other  liberal  measures  of  the  period.     In  Feb. 
1832,  he  entered  Lord   Melbourne's   ministry  as 
secretary  at  war,   and  became  a  privy-cotmcnllor. 
In  1833  he  was  made  chief -secretary  for  Ireland,  but 
lost  his  seat  in  seeking  for  re-election.     On  the  re- 
construction of  the  cabinet  under  Lord  Melbourne  in 
1834,  he  was  made  chief  commissioner  for  woods 
and  forests,  and  was  elected  for  Nottingham.    The 
ministry  resigned  in  autumn,  and  returned  to  power 
in  April,  1835,  when  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  board  of  controL    He  held  this  office  till  Sept. 
1841,  and  in  Lord  Russell's  administration,  184&-62. 
He  lost  his  seat  for  Nottingham  in  1847,  when  he 
waj9  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  but  a  seat  was  found 
for  him  at  Harwich,  whidi  he  continued  to  occupy 
till  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1851.    He  had 
■ucceeded  his  father  as  baronet  in  1831.    From  the 
time  of  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  he  took  less  in- 
terest in  political  affairs,  and  he  rarely  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Lords.    During  his  retirement  he  returned 
to  the  literary  tastes  of  his  youth,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  classics,  of  which  he  was  always  an  admirer, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  Lord6roughtonmarriedinl828  Lady  Julia 
^a^,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Marc^uis  of  Twe^d- 


dale,  who  died  in  1836.  He  had  three  daughters, 
but  as  he  left  no  male  issue,  the  peerage  became 
extinct.  Besides  the  works  referred  to,  Lord  Brough- 
ton  pnbUshed  Imitations  and  Translations  from  the 
Andent  and  Modem  Classics,  together  with  Original 
Poems  (London,  1809). 

BBOUGHTY-FERRY,  a  marine  town  and  water- 
ing place  in  Scotland,  county  Forfar,  K.  shore  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Tay,  3  miles  £.  Dundee ;  on  the  Dun- 
dee and  Arbroath  section  of  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way, and  connected  with  the  Fife  section  of  the 
North  British  by  the  ferry  across  the  Tay,  from 
Feny-port-on-Craig.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  and 
generally  well  builti  whUe  many  of  those  of  modem 
erection  are  extremely  neat  and  tasteful  Handsome 
villas,  in  various  styles  of  architecture,  but  chiefly 
Elizabethan,  belonging  to  Dundee  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  are  al«)  numerous.  Several  of  the 
churches  are  elegant  structures.  The  only  manufac- 
ture carried  on  here  is  that  of  coarse  linens,  in  which 
only  a  few  weavers  are  employed.  It  is  a  condition 
in  many  of  the  feus  that  no  manufacturing  works  be 
erected.  A  great  portion  of  the  working  population  is 
employed  in  fishing  for  supplying  the  Dhondee  market. 
At  the  s.  extremity  of  die  village,  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence projecting  into  the  sea>  stands  the  old  castle 
of  Broughty,  when  or  by  whom  built  is  unknown. 
Pop.  in  1871,  6817. 

BROUNCKER,  or  Brottnkeb,  William,  bom  in 
1620,  became  Viscount  Brouncker  of  Castle-Lyons, 
in  Ireland,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  on  whom  that 
title  had  been  conferred.  He  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  in  1660  was  one  of  the  first 
to  sign  the  declaration  which  hailed  Monk  as  the 
restorer  of  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  On 
the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  to  several  lucrative 
offices,  and  on  the  formation  and  incorporation  of  the 
Royal  Society  became  its  president.  This  honour- 
able office  he  continued  to  hold  for  fifteen  years.  His 
mathematical  attainments  must  have  been  of  a  high 
order,  as  he  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  discoverer 
of  what  are  called  Continued  Fractions,  and  of  an 
important  theorem  relating  to  the  quadrature  of  the 
equilateral  hyperbola.  He  also  published  Experi- 
ments on  the  Recoiling  of  Guns,  and  a  translation  of 
Descartes'  Musics  Compendium,  with  notes  exhibit- 
ing an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sdenoe  of 
music.    He  died  in  1684. 

BROUSSON,  Claude,  bom  at  Nismes  in  1647, 
was  educated  for  the  law,  and  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate first  at  Castres  and  Castelnaudary,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  where  the 
Protestants,  to  whom  he  belonged,  were  often  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  ho 
defended  their  cause.  In  1688,  when  the  govern- 
ment had  resolved  on  recalling  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  trying  the  effect  of  persecution  as  a  means  of 
suppressing  the  Reformation,  it  was  at  Brousson's 
house  the  deputies  from  all  the  churches  assembled, 
and  resolved  that,  even  were  their  temples  destroyed 
they  would  still  hold  their  meetings)  though  it  should 
be  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  fiis  part  in  this  and 
other  important  movements  marked  lum  out  as  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  attack;  and  on  receiving  warning  of 
an  intention  to  arrest  him,  he  sought  an  asylum  at 
Lausanne,  where  he  published  several  work%  ex- 
posing the  persecutions  to  which  the  Protestants  of 
France  were  subjected,  and  awakening  the  sympathy 
of  their  brethren  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe.  Nor 
was  he  satisfied  merely  to  aid  the  cause  with  his 
pen.  At  the  hazard  of  his  life  he  returned  to  France, 
and  continued  for  four  yean  among  the  recesses  of 
the  Cevennes,  preaching  the  gospel.  In  1693  he  re« 
paired  to  Holland,  where  a  pension  was  given  him 
Dy  the  states-general;  and  he  mi^ht  easily  have  M 
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a  life  of  ease  and  oqmf ort,  bat  the  suff eringB  of  his 
persecuted  oonntrymen  were  ever  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  and  he  both  visited  many  of  the  courts  of 
Europe  to*  plead  their  cause,  and  repeatedly  revisited 
France  for  the  purpose  of  administering  instruction 
and  comfort,  and  urging  to  perseverance.  So  much 
zeal  was  evidently  a  prelude  to  the  martyr^s  crown, 
and  accordingly,  on  a  mission  into  France,  he  was 
arrested  at  Oleron,  tried  at  Montpellier,  condemned 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  executed  accordingly 
in  1698. 

BROUSSONET,  Pisbbb  Mabib  Auoubte,  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1761 ; 
died  in  1807.  After  studying  medicine  at  Mont- 
pellier under  his  father,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he 
devoted  himself  particularly  to  natural  history ;  and 
with  the  view  of  prosecuting  it  passed  over  into 
England  and  studied  ichthyology  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  After  three  years*  residence 
in  England  he  returned  to  France,  and  became  the 
assistant  of  Baubenton  in  the  College  of  France  and 
the  veterinary  school  At  this  period  he  communi- 
cated a  number  of  valuable  papers  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences^  and  obtained  a  seat  in  its  body.  In 
1786  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Paris  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  turning  his  attention  to  the 
objects  specially  embraced  by  it,  wrote  or  contribut- 
ed to  several  important  works  of  a  practical  nature. 
The  first  flock  of  merinos  from  Spain,  and  of  Angora 
goats  from  the  Levant,  was  introduced  by  him.  The 
revolution  now  broke  out,  and  he  became  connected 
with  the  party  of  the  Girondists.  On  the  downfall 
of  that  party  he  was  arrested  at  Montpellier,  but 
having  escaped,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  under  the  pre- 
text of  botanizing,  and  arrived  in  Spain  in  a  state  of 
great  destitution.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  being  in- 
formed of  it,  generously  sent  him  a  letter  of  credit 
for  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  lus  wants.  He  after- 
wards set  sail  for  the  Indies  in  an  English  vessel, 
which  was  driven  back  by  a  stonn  into  the  port  of 
Lisbon.  He  next  passed  over  into  Africa  as  phy- 
sician to  Mr.  Simpson,  ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  resumed  his 
botanical  studies,  tnalriTig  some  important  collections, 
which  he  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Circumstances 
now  permitted  his  return  to  France,  where  he  was 
appointed  consul  to  Mogador  and  traveller  to  the 
Institute.  He  also  received  the  appointment  of  con- 
sul to  the  Canaries,  where  he  resiaed  for  some  time, 
and  collected  materials  for  his  work  Economical 
Flora  of  the  Canaries,  which  describes  1600  plants. 
He  next  returned  to  France  to  occupy  the  diair  of 
botany  at  Montpellier.  In  1805  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ooips  legislatif .  He  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  fall  by  which  the  brain  had  been  seriously  in- 
jured. This  is  said  to  have  had  the  curious  effect  of 
causing  him  to  lose  his  memory  for  proper  names  and 
other  substantives,  while  he  had  still  an  abundance 
of  adjectives  at  hia  conmiand.  In  oompUment  to 
him  a  class  of  dioecious  plants,  from  which  the 
Chinese  manufacture  paper  and  the  South  Sea  island- 
ers the  greater  part  of  their  cbthing,  has  been  named 
Bronsaonetia. 

BROXJWEE)  or  Bbauweb,  Admaan,  a  celebrated 

Cter,  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  bom  at  Haar- 
,  in  1608,  ormore  [yrobably  at  Oudenarde,  where  his 
father  was  a  painter  of  common  paper-hangings.  He 
died  in  hospital  at  Antwerp,  in  1640.  Poverty  con- 
tributed, perhaps,  to  form  Ids  talents.  When  a  child, 
he  painteid  flowers  and  birds  to  be  stitched  on  caps, 
which  were  sold  by  his  mother.  Francis  Hals,  a 
skilful  painter,  expecting  to  profit  by  the  talents 
of  the  young  artist,  took  him  to  Haarlem.  Here, 
amidst  wearisome  labours  and  poor  diet,  Brouwer 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  a  garret,  occupied 


in  making  little  paintings  of  the  value  of  whidi  be 
was  ignorant,  while  Hals  kept  the  profits  of  them  fat 
himself.     Two  pretty  painlangs  of  his,  The  five 
Senses  and  The  Twelve  Mon&s,  are  mentiooed  as 
belonging  to  that  period.    By  the  advice  of  Adrian 
of  Ostede,  his  fellow  pupil,  he  escaped  to  Amsterdam, 
where  he  was  surprued  to  hear  that  his  paintings 
were  esteemed.    He  now  gained  considerable  sums 
by  his  labours ;  but  instead  of  devoting  himself  to 
lus  art,  he  made  the  inn  his  workshop,  never  exertmg 
himself  till  the  hostess  insisted  upon  payment     He 
threw  into  the  fire  a  painting  for  which  he  did  not 
receive  the  price  demanded,  and  began  a  new  cne 
with  more  care.    Having  gone  to  ^twerp  during 
the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  spy.    He  declared  tiiat  he  was  a  painter, 
appealing  to  tiie  Duke  of  Ahrembeig,  who  was  Uke- 
wise  imprisoned  there ;  and  at  the  prince's  interces- 
sion, having  been  provided  with  materials,  he  painted 
his  graards  playing  at  cards,  with  so  much  expresricm 
and  truth,  that  ^bens,  at  the  sight  of  the  picture, 
exclaimed,  'This  is  Brouwer's  work;  none  bat  h« 
can  succeed  so  well  in  such  subjects.'    Rubens  effected 
his  release  by  standing  bail  for  him,  clothed  him,  and 
received  him  into  his  house  and  at  hu  table.  Brouwer, 
however,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  this  generoantr, 
escaped  secretly,  to  plunge  into  still  greater  extrava- 
gances.   He  took  lodgings  with  a  bdcer,  Craesbdce, 
who  became  a  skilful  painter  by  his  inBtructicsu. 
This  man,  whose  inclinations  agreed  with  those  d 
Brouwer,  had  a  handsome  wife,  and  the  connection 
between  these  three  persons  became  so  intimate,  that 
th^  were  obliged  to  flee  from  justice.    Brouwer  went 
to  Paris,  but  finding  no  employment  there  zetazned  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  died.    Rubens,  who  remembered 
only  his  talents,  caused  him  to  be  hononrably  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Cannelites.    All  the  pctm^s  of 
Brouwer  show  what  sort  of  places  and  oampany  tJt6» 
artist  frequented.   He  did  not,  however,  like  Teniers, 
understand  how  to  give  to  mean  objects  the  varietr 
of  which  they  are  susceptible.     Neverthelesa,  hi» 
paintings  command  high  prices  from  amateoiv.    It 
would  indeed  be  difficidt  to  excel  Broower  in  power 
and  harmony  of  colouring,  in  the  management  of  ttr 
ckiaroBCurOf  and  in  truth  of  expression. 

BROWN,  Chablbs  Bbockdek,  an  eminetnt  Ameri- 
can novelist,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1771 ;  die*} 
1810.  He  descended  from  a  family  of  Qaaken,  w^- 
remarkable  in  his  childhood  for  has  attachment  t> 
books,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  having  recexTv>i 
a  liberal  education,  had  already  formed  pLans  «4 
extensive  literazy  works.  The  professioKi  of  whu^i 
he  made  choice  was  the  law.  He  was  apprenticni  to 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  bo: 
during  the  tenn  intended  for  preparatory  legal  study, 
was,  in  fact,  principally  occupied  with  literary  par- 
suits.  The  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  mos^ov^r. 
incapacitated  him  for  the  bustle  of  business  and  aL 
athletic  amusements.  During  frequent  viaats  to  N«v 
York  he  became  intimate  with  a  literary  dub,  wb« 
fostered  his  devotion  to  letters,  and  innroiBod  h» 
eagerness  to  be  conspicuous  as  a  writer.  He  kq : 
minute  journals,  indited  essays  and  disaertatit 
cultivated,  with  unremitting  assiduity,  the 
composition.  The  first  novel  which  he 
entitled  Sky  Walk,  but  it  was  never  paUiabed.  H> 
first  published  novcd  was  called  Wieland,  and  appeai»i 
in  1798.  It  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  po^rf^ 
ful  and  original  romance.  Hie  next  pabllafaed,  a 
the  following  year,  was  Ormond,  or  the  Se<T< 
Witness,  which  had  neither  the  sQCoess  nor  the  iKtri 
of  the  other,  but  still  exhibits  unoommon  povsv** 
of  invention  and  description.  At  this  time  Bro«x. 
had  b^fun  no  less  than  five  novels,  two  of  m'hicb — 
Arthur  Mervyn  and  Edgar  Huntley — ^were   crc?- 
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Dieted  and  sent  forth  almost  immediately.  In  Arthur 
Mervyn,  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  the 
author  had  witnessisd  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia^ 
are  painted  with  terrific  truth.  All  these  oomposi- 
tions  abound  both  with  excellencies  and  faults,  and 
bear  a  character  of  originality.  In  1801  he  published 
another  novel — Clara  Howard — ^less  open  to  excep- 
tion, but  also  less  deserving  of  praise.  Its  form  is 
different  from  that  of  the  others^  being  epistolary. 
The  last  of  his  novels  was  Jane  Talbot,  originally 
published  in  London,  in  1804.  It  is  deficient  in 
interest,  and  indeed  in  all  reroects  inferior  to  its 
predecessors.  In  April,  1799,  Brown  published  the 
first  number  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  American 
Eeview.  This  work  he  continued  with  great  industry 
and  ability  until  the  end  of  the  year  1800.  He  wrote 
abundantly  for  it.  Circumstances  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  it;  but  in  1805  he  commenced  another 
journal,  with  the  title  of  the  Literary  Magazine  and 
American  Register ;  and  in  this  undertaking  he  per- 
severed for  five  years.  In  1806  he  entered  upon 
a  new  work,  a  semi-annual  American  Register,  five 
volumes  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  and  publish. 
It  is  now  and  must  long  be  consulted  as  a  valuable 
body  of  annals.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
delicacy  of  Brown's  constitution.  In  1809  it  was 
discovered  that  his  lungs  were  seriously  affected,  and 
he  then  consented  to  travel  for  the  recovery  of  hia 
health.  The  remedy,  however,  was  applied  too  late. 
In  November  of  that  year,  after  an  excursion  into 
the  states  of  New  Jersey  and  New  Tork,  he  betook 
himself  to  his  chamber,  as  he  thought,  for  a  few 
days ;  but  his  confinement  lasted  until  February,  and 
ended  only  with  lus  life.  He  expired  on  the  22d  of 
that  month,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  His  writings 
are  characterized  by  rich  diction,  variety  of  incident, 
and  vivid  representation,  but  he  deals  too  much  in 
the  extravagant  and  the  horrible. 

BROWN,  Gkobob,  Count,  an  Irishman,  field- 
marshal  in  the  service  of  Russia,  was  bom  in  1698  ; 
entered  the  Russian  service  in  1730,  and  died  in 
1792.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  wars,  and 
Peter  III.  made  him  governor  of  Livonia,  in  which 
poet  he  remained  thirty  years.  He  was  not  less 
honoured  by  Catharine  II. 

BROWN,  John,  an  eminent  and  learned  minister 
at  Haddington,  who  was  bom  in  Perthshire  in  1722, 
and  died  19th  June,  1787.  By  lus  own  intense 
application  to  study  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
French,  Italian,  Grerman,  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac, 
and  Ethiopic  languages,  as  well  as  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  Notwithstanding  this  great  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  it  is  said  he  was  never  under  the  tuition 
of  a  master,  except  about  a  month.  In  summer  he 
rose  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning ;  in  winter 
at  six ;  and  prosecuted  his  studies  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  The  hours  which  thousands  waste  in  sleep 
he  occupied  in  prayer,  reading,  or  writing.  In 
general  he  preached  three  sermons  every  Sabbath- 
day.  He  was  accounted  very  liberal  as  to  his 
property,  and  was  of  opinion  that  every  man  ouffht 
at  least  to  rive  the  ten^  of  his  income  to  charitM>le 
purposes.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
to  Uie  Associate  Synod  in  1768.  His  most  important 
works  are :  The  ^If -interpreting  Bible ;  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible;  Explication  of  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
clusm ;  The  Christian  Journal ;  Explication  of  Scrip- 
ture Metaphors;  System  of  Divinity;  Greneral 
History  of  the  Church;  Particular  History  of  the 
Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and 
Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecies.  His  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  and  Self-Interpreting  Bible,  so  called 
from  the  copious  marginal  references  to  other  pass- 
ages of  Scripture  by  which  it  la  distingmshed,  have 
gone  through  many  editions. 


BROWN,  JoHK,  M.D.,  the  author  of  the  Bmn- 
onian  system  in  medicine,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Bunkle,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  in  the  year  1785; 
died  in  London,  1788.  His  parents  were  in  a  very 
hmnble  sphere  in  life,  his  father  being  merely  a  day 
labourer.  like  the  children  of  other  Scottish  cottars, 
however,  he  received  the  advantage  of  being  educated 
at  the  parish-school,  where  he  was  very  soon  dis- 
tinguished for  his  abilities,  and  the  rapid  progress  he 
made  in  his  studies.  His  father  having  died,  his 
mother  married  a  weaver,  and  young  Brown  was 
bound  an  apprentice  to  that  business ;  but  the  dis- 
taste he  evinced  for  it  was  so  great  as  to  induce  his 
step-father  to  cancel  his  indentures,  and  remove 
him  to  the  grammar-school  of  Dunse,  where  he  was 
looked  upon  as  quite  a  prodigy — treading  all  the 
Latin  authors  with  the  greatert  facility,  and  soon 
making  considerable  progress  in  Greek.  In  1755  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  with  the  intention  of  studying 
divinity  and  entering  the  church,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned his  theological  studies.  Having  been  employed 
by  a  medical  student  to  translate  his  thesis  into 
Latin,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  elegance  and 
purity  of  the  langusge  attracted  the  notice  and 
encomiums  of  the  professors  and  led  to  his  commenc- 
ing the  study  of  medicine.  Dr.  Cullen  in  particular 
was  soon  attracted  by  his  remarkable  talents,  and 
employed  him  as  a  tutor  to  his  sons.  In  the  year 
1765  he  married,  and  opened  a  boarding-house 
for  the  accommodation  of  medical  studente;  but 
being  irregular  and  intemperate  in  his  habits  he 
was  soon  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  A  professor's 
chair  now  fell  vacant,  for  which  he  became  a 
candidate,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  he  attributed 
his  want  of  success  to  the  jealousy  of  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  a  rupture  ensued  between  them.  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  St.  Andrew's, 
he  commenced  practice  in  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
duced his  celebrated  work,  entitled  the  Elements 
of  Medicine.  He  then  commenced  lecturing  on  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  made  use  of  this  work  as  his 
text-book.  He  divided  all  disonflos  into  two  classes, 
those  resulting  from  a  deficiency,  and  those  resulting 
from  an  excess  of  excitement ;  the  one  class  to  be 
treated  with  stimulants,  the  otiier  with  debilitating 
medicines.  Becoming  involved  in  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments he  removed  to  London  in  1786,  where 
he  died  two  yean  later.  The  system  of  physic 
which  he  taught,  though  no  longer  accepted  as  a 
system,  had  a  distinct  influence  onsubsequent  practice. 

BROWN,  Lancelot,  a  celebrated  landscape  gar- 
dener and  improver  of  grounds,  sometimes  called 
'Capability  Brown,'  was  bom  in  1715,  at  Xirkharle, 
in  Northumberland;  died  in  1778.  He  commenced 
life  as  a  kitchen  gardener,  but,  by  his  industry  and 
genius,  rose  rapidly  in  pubUc  estimation  till  he  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  oracle  in  taste  in  regard 
to  all  rural  improvements,  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  even  architectural.  His  extensive  employment 
enabled  him  to  realize  a  handsome  independence, 
and  he  adorned  the  station  to  which  he  had  worked 
his  way  with  more  graces  and  virtues  than  are  often 
displayed  by  those  who  have  been  bom  to  it  He 
obtained  the  digni^  of  high  sheriff  of  Huntingdon  in 
1770.  He  avoided  the  stiff  formally  of  the  older 
landsci^M  gardens,  but  is  charged  with  having  often 
sinned  agamst  good  taste  by  endeavouring  to  reform 
natural  scenery,  and  force  it,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  assume  the  form  of  clumps,  belts,  and  serpentine 
canals.  His  architectural  performances  are  less  re- 
markable for  their  exterior  than  for  their  interior, 
and  have  been  regarded  as  models  of  convenience 
and  comfort. 

BROWN,  RoBEBT,  the  founder  of  a  religious  sect 
first  called  JBrownisU,  and  afterwards  IndependenU, 
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was  bom  of  an  andent  family  in  BntUndahire,  and 
■tadied  at  Cambridge,  whara,  in  1580,  he  began 
openly  to  attack  the  govenmient  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  anti-Christian.  He  first  as- 
cended the  pnlpit  at  Norwich  in  1681,  where  he  sac- 
ceeded  in  converting  a  nnmber  of  Dutch,  who  had  a 
congregation  there,  to  his  opinions,  for  which  he  was 
brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  oommissioners,  to 
whom  he  behaved  so  rudely  that  he  was  sent  to 
prison,  but  soon  obtained  a  release.  He  then  went 
to  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  with  his  followen,  and 
wrote  a  book  called  A  Treatise  of  Reformation  with- 
out Tarrying  for  any  Man.  In  1585  he  returned  to 
England,  and  as  he  still  laboured  to  gain  converts, 
he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. This  censure,  joined  perhaps  with  the 
evaporation  of  his  zeal,  induced  hun  to  submit;  and 
in  1590  he  was  presented  to  a  living  in  Northampton- 
shire, of  which  he  received  the  emoluments  without 
discharging  the  duties.  In  other  respects,  too,  his 
morals  were  licentious,  so  that  he  retained  little  of 
the  austerity  of  the  founder  of  a  sect.  After  leading 
a  turbulent  life,  this  extraordinary  person  died  in 
1630,  in  Northampton  jail,  where  he  had  been  sent 
for  assaulting  a  constable  and  insulting  a  magistrate. 
This  was  by  his  own  account  his  thirtieth  imprison- 
ment. The  sect  of  Brownists,  far  from  expiring  with 
their  founder,  soon  spread  so  as  to  become  a  subject 
of  great  alarm;  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment which  inflicted  on  them  veiy  severe  pains  and 
Ssnalties.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  name  of 
rownists  was  merged  in  that  of  Congregationalists 
or  Independents,  under  the  latter  of  which  titles  they 
formed  a  powerful  party  in  the  Commonwealth. 

BROWN,  RoBEBT,  botanist^  bom  at  Montrose, 
21st  December,  1773;  died  in  London  10th  June, 
1858;  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man. He  received  his  education  at  Marischal  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine  at 
Edinburgh.  He  finished  his  education  in  1798,  when 
he  received  the  appointment  of  aasistant-surgeon  in 
a  Scotch  f enable  regiment,  which  he  accompanied  to 
Ireland,  where  he  remained  till  1800.  He  was  then, 
through  the  influence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  appointed 
natuiallst  to  Captain  Flinder^s  surveying  expedition 
to  New  Holland.  The  whole  continent  of  Australia 
was  circumnavigated,  the  coast  at  various  points  ex- 
amined, and  Brown  remained  in  the  colony,  visiting 
various  parts  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  till  1805.  He  returned  with  nearly 
4000  species  of  plants,  was  shortiy  after  appointed 
librarian  to  the  t<iiiniBan  Society,  and  was  now  able 
to  devote  himself  to  the  systematic  study  of  his  plants. 
He  continued  to  make  the  result  of  his  investigations 
known  in  communications  to  the  Tjinna^an  and  Royal 
Societies.  One  of  his  earliest  papers  was  on  a  group 
of  the  family  of  plants  named  by  Juasieu  ApocynesB, 
which  he  succeeded  in  establishing  as  a  separate 
family  under  the  title  already  given  them  by  Jussieu 
of  Asdepiades.  In  1810  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  the  great  work  he  had  been  preparing  on 
the  plants  of  New  Holland,  entitling  it  Prodromus 
FlorsB  NovBB  HoUandia  et  Insube  Van  Diemen.  No 
second  volume  of  it  ever  appeared.  He  was  the  first 
English  writer  on  botany  who  adopted  the  natural 
system  of  classification,  which  has  since  generally 
superseded  that  of  Linnnus,  and  it  was  carried  out 
by  him  in  a  masterly  manner.  In  1814  he  published 
a  botanical  appendix  to  Captain  Flinder^s  account  of 
his  voyage,  entitled  General  Remarks,  Greographical 
and  Systematical,  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Australis. 
In  1828  he  publidied  A  Brief  Account  of  Microscop- 
ical Observations  on  the  Particles  contained  in  the 
Pollen  of  Plants,  and  on  the  General  Existence  of 
Active  Molecules  in  Organic  and  Inorganic  Bodies. 


He  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  preaenoe  of 
these  active  molecules.  The  movement  of  the  granules 
of  the  f  ovilla  (or  semi-fluid  matter  contained  in  the 
pollen  grains)  which  he  believed  to  be  purely  physics], 
or  non-organic,  has  on  the  Continent  acquired  the 
name  of  t£e  Brownian  or  Brunonian  movement  He 
also  wrote  botanical  appendixes  for  the  voyages  of 
Ross  and  Parry,  the  African  exploration  of  Denhsm 
and  Clajmerton  and  others,  and  described,  with  Dr. 
Bennet)  the  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Horsfield  in  Jav& 
In  1810  he  received  the  charge  of  the  collections  and 
library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  were  afterwards 
bequeathed  to  him  for  life.  He  transferred  them 
in  1827  to  the  British  Museum,  and  was  appointed 
keeper  of  botany  in  that  institution.  He  beicame  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1811,  D.C.L.  Oxford 
in  1882,  a  foreign  associate  of  the  'Fr&adk  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1833.  He  had  the  Copley  medal  in 
1889,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the  Tiinniran 
Society  in  1849.  He  also  received  the  decoration  of 
the  highest  Prussian  order  of  civil  merits  presided 
over  by  Baron  Humboldt,  who  called  him  Botani- 
eorum  faeile  princept. 

As  a  naturalist  Brown  occupied  the  very  highest 
rank  among  men  of  science.  He  powerfully  pro- 
moted the  natural  dassification  of  plants,  by  malang 
the  microscope  and  the  study  of  development  the 
basis  of  his  dassification;  and  by  his  skill  in  the 
application  of  ascertained  facts  to  the  elucidation  of 
oiMcure  and  the  explanation  of  doubtful  phenomena, 
he  greatiy  advanced  the  sdentifio  knowledge  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  His  influence  extended  to  other 
observers,  and  even  to  other  departments  of  sdenoe, 
so  that  the  researches  of  Schleiden  on  the  vogetaUe, 
and  Schwann  on  the  animal  cell  have  been  traced  to 
his  initiation.  His  works,  contained  chiefly  in  the 
Transactions  of  learned  sodeties  and  other  inacces- 
sible forms,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  popular.  A 
collection  of  them  in  five  volumes  is  well  known  in 
Grermany  (R.  Brown's  Yermischte  botanische  Schrif- 
ten,  NUmberg,  182^-34,  five  vols.  8vo);  and  they 
have  also  been  printed  in  England  by  the  Ray  Sodety 
(1866-67,  two  vols.) 

BROWN,  Db.  Thomas,  a  very  eminent  metaphy- 
sician, was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samud  Brown,  min- 
ister of  the  parish  of  Eirkmabreck,  in  the  stewartry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  was  bom  there  in  1778.    H« 
died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  April  2,  1820.     He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school,  and  subsequently  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained  the 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy.     He  distinguished 
himself,  at  a  very  early  age,  by  an  acute  review  of 
the  medical  and  physiologic  theories  of  Dr.  Darwin, 
in  a  work  entitled  Observations  on  Darwin's  Zoo- 
nomia,  8vo.    This  work  introduced  him  to  a  literary 
sodety,  of  whidi  Mackenzie,  Jeffrey,  and  Brougham 
were  members.     It  was  this  sodety  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review.    Brown  wrote  the  review 
of  the  philosophy  of  Kant  in  the  second  number,  but 
being  displeaaed  with  some  liberties  taJcen  with  one 
of  Ids  papers  intended  for  the  fourth  number,  hia 
connection  with  it  was  terminated.    He  also  |mb- 
lished  some  poems,  which  displayed  considerable 
talent    His  prindpal  poetical  work  is  the  PandxAe 
of  Coquettes  (liondon,  1814).  But  he  chiefly  drii  i  ii 
notice  on  account  of  his  metaphysical  speculatsooa; 
and  his  last  work.  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  tfaiJ 
Human  Mind,  1822,  affords  ample  proof  oi  hia  merit 
as  a  profound  and  original  thhiker.    The  aystem 
which  he  developed  is  characteriaed  by  great  sun- 
plidty.    He  reduces  the  intellectnal  faculties  to  three 
great  classes — perception,  simple  suggestion,  mxkd 
relative  suggestion;  employing  the  term  suggeatacm 
as  nearly  synonymous  with  association:  andtiina  h« 
stripped  the  sdenoe  of  mind  of  that  bnrxlen  oC   in* 
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rtincta  which  distmgoiahed  the  tchool  of  Beid  and 
Stewart.  His  classificatioii  of  the  affectiona,  paaaiona, 
and  duties  is  penpicuoua;  and  his  developxnent  of 
the  theory  of  cause  and  effect,  first  suggested  by 
Hiune,  evinces  the  extent  and  ingenuity  of  his  views. 
Although  on  some  points  an  opponent  of  Hume,  he 
leaned,  as  will  be  perceived,  to  the  empirical  or  posi- 
tivist  school  of  philosophy,  to  which  his  lectures  have 
been  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  best  introductions. 

BROWN  COAL,  is  a  mineral  nearly  resembling 
coal,  and  formed  like  it  of  vegetable  remains,  but 
more  woody  or  fibrous  in  its  formation.  It  usually 
belongs  to  later  formations  than  the  common  coal,  and 
on  this  account  has  been  called  modem  coaL  Brown 
coal  is  at  first  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  common 
coal,  but  it  has  a  brown  streak  when  scratched,  and 
when  exposed  to  the  air  rapidly  deteriorates,  falling  to 
powder  in  a  few  months,  while  the  kind  called  lignite 
tears  and  splits.  Brown  coal  contains  much  more 
water  than  common  coal,  and  is  thus  less  valuable  as 
fuel.  Where  better  fuel  is  scarce,  however,  as  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  it  is  laigely  used.  It  abounds  in 
the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  and  Carpathians.  It  is  also 
frequently  found  in  Scotland,  as  at  Boghead  near 
Ba^gate;  Rocksoles  near  Airdrie;  and  Methill, 
Kirkness  and  Wemyss  in  Fife.  It  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  the  tertiary  period,  but  is  found  in  earlier 
deposits. 

BROWNE,  Simon,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Dis- 
senting divine,  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary 
species  of  mental  derangement,  was  bom  in  1680; 
died  1732.  He  preach^  for  some  time  at  Ports- 
mouth, afterwards  at  the  Old  Jewry,  one  of  the 
principal  congregations  of  Dissenters  in  London. 
Here  he  published  a  volume  of  hymns  and  one  of 
sennons.  In  1723  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  only  son 
threw  him  into  a  settled  melancholy,  attended  with 
the  persuasion  that  God  had  annihUated  in  him  the 
thinking  substance,  and  utterly  divested  him  of  con- 
sciousness; and  that  although  he  retained  the  human 
shape,  and  the  faculty  of  speaking  in  a  manner  that 
appeaired  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the  while  no 
more  notion  of  what  he  said  than  a  parrot.  He  there- 
fore thought  himself  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  or  a 
subject  of  reward  or  punishment,  and,  desisting  from 
his  functions,  could  not  be  prevsdied  upon  to  join  in 
any  act  of  worship,  public  or  private.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  alienation  of  mind,  his  faculties  in  other 
respects  were  in  full  vigour,  which  he  proved  by 
various  publications,  including  the  compilation  of  a 
dictionary,  lliis,  he  observed,  'was  nothing  that 
required  a  reasonable  f^ul.'  Discourses,  two  vols. 
8vo,  1722. 

BROWNE,  Sib  Thomas,  a  physician  and  very  cele- 
brated writer,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  London, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1605;  died  in  October,  1682. 
He  lost  his  father  early,  and  was  defrauded  by  one 
of  his  guardians;  but  his  mother,  who  married  Sir 
Thomas  Dutton,  had  him  educated  at  Winchester 
School,  whence  he  was  at  a  proper  time  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M. A.  He  prac- 
tised as  a  physician  for  some  time  in  Oxf ordAure. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  his  father-in-law  to 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  visiting  the  Continent,  re- 
oeived  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden.  •  On  his  return 
to  Sngland  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Norwich, 
where  he  married  and  acquired  extensive  practice 
and  reputation.  In  1642  he  published  his  famous 
work  entitled  ReUgio  Medici,  which  excited  the 
attention  of  the  learned  not  ooily  in  England,  but 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  translated  into  various 
languages.  In  1646  his  literary  character  was  still 
further  exalted  by  the  appearance  of  his  Pseudodoxia 
JCpidemica^  or  IVeatise  on  Yul^  Erron,  a  work  of 


extraordinaiT  learning,  and  aocounted  the  most  solid 
and  useful  of  his  literary  labours.  Owing  probably 
to  his  extent  of  practice,  it  was  not  until  1658  that 
his  Hydriotaphia,  or  Treatise  on  Urn-Burial  appeared, 
conjointly  with  his  Garden  of  Cyrus.  These  works 
ranked  Mm  very  high  as  an  antiquary;  and  he  main- 
tained a  wide  correspondence  vrith  the  learned  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  1665  he  was  constituted  an 
honorary  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
in  1671  King  Charles  IL,  visiting  Norwich,  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  with  great  marks 
of  esteem.  Of  a  most  amiable  private  character,  he 
was  singularly  happy  in  the  a&ection  of  his  large 
family  and  numerous  friends;  and  passed  through  a 
remarkably  tranquil  and  prosperous  literary  and  pro- 
fessional lUfe.  llie  literary  character  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  as  exhibited  by  his  productions,  was  very 
remarkable.  His  Religio  Medici  is  in  no  way  pro- 
fessional, but  may  be  described  as  the  beliefs  of  an 
individual,  upon  morals,  religion,  and  metaphysics. 
It  is  a  curious  production,  and  its  extreme  orthcxioxy 
and  submission  to  authority  might  in  later  days,  at 
least  in  expression,  be  held  ironical.  He  deems  it '  no 
vulgar  part  of  faith  to  believe  a  thing,  not  only  above, 
but  contrary  to  reason,  even  against  Uie  arguments  of 
our  proper  senses.'  Fancv  and  feeling  in  fact  pre- 
dominated in  him  over  judgment;  he  Mieved  in  the 
existence  of  guardian  angeu,  in  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft, and  the  appearance  of  spectres.  He  was,  how- 
ever, extremely  benevolent,  opposed  to  persecution, 
and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  work  he  frequently  ex- 
patiates with  a  noble  glow  of  language  on  subjects 
of  charity  and  philanthropy.  This  work  was  much 
attacked,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  by  the 
Gennan  divines,  who,  mart  theologicOy  treated  a  writer 
as  an  atheist  and  an  infidel  whose  piety  and  reverence 
for  authority  were  displayed  in  every  page.  The 
Treatise  on  Vulgar  Ern)r8  ably  discusses  the  varying 
causes  of  error,  which  he  examines  with  great  strength 
of  reasoning  and  liberality  of  sentiment.  His  appro- 
priation of  one  grand  source  of  eiror  to  the  mactiina- 
tions  of  Satan,  however,  may  not  i^pear  very  philo- 
sophical at  present;  and  of  course  his  own  science 
bc^ng  only  Uiat  of  the  day,  he  is  often  astray  in  the 
department  of  natural  knowledge.  Still  he  displays 
a  large  and  penetrating  understanding  on  many 
points,  and  this  work  still  retains  considerable  cele- 
brity. His  treatise  on  Urn -Burial,  composed  on 
occasion  of  the  discovery  of  some  funeral  ums  in 
Norfolk,  diBCovers  some  curious  erudition  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ancient  and  modem  burial;  and  the  tract 
called  The  Garden  of  Cyrus  is  still  more  curiously 
learned  and  fantastical.  Sir. Thomas  Browne  left 
some  posthumous  papers  relative  to  antiquities,  which 
appear  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  published  in 
1686.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  written  his  life,  and 
who  is  thought  in  some  degree  to  have  founded  his 
own  style  upon  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's,  has 
given  a  masterly  description  of  his  genius  and  tone 
of  composition;  in  whidi  he  speaks  highly  of  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  knowledge  and  plenitude  of  his  ideas; 
and  in  reference  to  his  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
languages,  observes  that  he  who  has  uncommon  sen- 
timents to  deliver,  may  be  allowed  great  liberty  in 
his  manner  of  expressing  them.  Coleridge  has  char- 
acterized Browne  as  'rich  in  various  knowledge,  ex- 
uberant in  conceptions  and  conceits,  oontempli^ve, 
imaginative;  often  truly  great  and  magnificent  in  his 
style  and  diction,  though  doubtiess  too  often  big,  stiff, 
and  hyperlatinistic.'  His  works  have  been  repub- 
lished in  three  vols,  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library. 
BROWNE,  Ultsskb  MAXiMiLiAir,  Count  vov, 
one  of  the  beet  generals  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Basel 
in  1705;  died  June,  1757.  His  father  was  an  Irish- 
man who  became  oolone)  ii^  the  Austrian  service. 
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The  son  served  from  his  early  yoath  in  the  imperial 
army;  distrnguiahed  himself  in  the  Italian  war,  par- 
ticularly in  Uie  battles  of  Parma  and  Guastalla;  in 
1739  was  made  lieutenant-field-marshal,  took  the 
command  against  Frederick  II.  in  Silesia  in  1740, 
and  was  defeated  at  MoUwitz  in  the  following  year. 
In  1746  he  gained  the  battle  of  Piacenza  against  the 
French,  took  the  Pass  of  Bochetta^  and  made  himself 
master  of  Savona.  In  1752  he  was  made  governor 
of  Prague,  and  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Bohemia,  and  in  1756  was  appointed  field-marshal. 
He  defeated  Frederick  II.  at  Lowodtz  in  1766,  and 
was  wounded  at  Prague,  where  he  served  under  I^inoe 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  on  6th  May,  1757.  Frederick 
11.  called  him  his  master.  His  abilities  were  latterly 
obscured  by  his  being  placed  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles,  who  was  inferior  to  him  in  military 
skill,  and  often  neglected  his  coimsels. 

BROWNE,  William,  an  English  poet  of  con- 
siderable merit,  was  bom  at  Tavistock  in  Devonshire 
in  1590;  died  about  1645.  He  was  educated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple,  London.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  profession,  but 
like  many  other  nominal. law  students,  chose  more 
agreeable  studies.  In  his  twenty-third  vear  he  pub- 
lished his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  whidi  met  with 
great  approbation;  and  in  the  following  year  appeared 
his  Shepherd's  Pipe,  in  seven  eclogues.  In  1616  he 
published  the  second  part  of  his  Britannia's  Pasto- 
rals, which  met  with  equal  success  with  the  former. 
In  1624  he  returned  to  Exteter  College,  and  became 
tutor  to  Robert  Dormer,  earl  of  Caernarvon,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury.  At  Oxford 
Browne  was  created  M.A.,  but  upon  again  quitting 
the  university  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Pembroke.  An  edition  of  his  works  in 
three  vols,  was  printed  by  Davies  in  1772.  The  versi- 
fication of  Browne  is  exceedinglv  harmonious;  his 
expression  pathetically  simple  and  natural,  although 
by  no  means  free  from  the  strained  thoughts  and 
conceptions  which  disfigured  the  allegorical  pastorals, 
and  indeed  most  of  the  poetry,  of  his  day. 

BROWNE,  William  G.,  an  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising English  traveller,  in  the  n.  of  Africa  and 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia;  bom  in  London  1768; 
assassinated  1818.  He  embarked  for  Africa  in  De- 
cember, 1791,  visited  the  kingdoms  of  Darfur  and 
Bomou  in  the  interior,  and  was  the  first  who  made 
those  countries  known  to  Europeans.  Returning  to 
England  he  published  in  1799  Travels  in  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Assyria^  from  1792  to  1798,  4to.  He 
subsequently  went  again  to  Asia,  and  in  a  journey 
through  Persia  lost  his  life  under  circumstances  of 
mystery,  which  have  never  been  properly  elucidated. 

BROWNIE,  in  the  popular  superstitions  of  Soot- 
land,  was  a  spirit  who  cleaned  tne  house,  churned, 
threshed,  and  did  other  good-natured  offices.  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  English  puck,  hobgoblin, 
or  Robin  Goodfellow,  whom  Reginald  Scott  (Dis- 
covery of  Witchcraft)  describes  as  one  who,  for  his 
pains  in  grinding  malt  and  mustard,  and  sweeping 
the  house,  had  a  bowl  of  milk  set  for  him.  When 
Johnson  visited  the  Hebrides,  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  the  brownie  for  many  years. 

BROWNING,  Elizabeth  Babrett,  a  distin- 
guished female  poet,  regarded  by  some  as  the 
greatest  which  England  Ium  ever  produced,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1809.  Her  father,  Mr.  Barrett,  was  a 
country  gentleman  who  resided  at  the  foot  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  and  in  this  beautiful  retreat  his 
daughter's  girlhood  was  passed.  Her  bodily  frame 
was  from  the  first  extremely  delicate,  but  her  mind 
was  sound  and  vigorous,  and  disciplined  by  a  course 
of  severe  and  eudted  study.    She  early  began  to 


commit  her  thoughts  to  writing,  and  in  1826  a 
volume,  entitled  An  Essay  on  Mind,  with  other 
Poems,  appeared  of  her  authorship.    Viewed  as  the 
production  of  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  this  vdume  is 
indeed  a  remarkable  one;  but  in  after  yean  its 
authoress  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it  that  she  omitted 
it  in  the  collected  editions  of  her  poems.    In  1888 
appeared  a  translation  by  her  of  the  Prometheiu 
Vinctus  of  Eschylus,  and  in  1836  the  Romannt  of 
Margret,  which  was  published  anonymously  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  created  by  its  origina- 
lity a  considerable  sensation.    A  collection,  entitled 
The  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems,  was  produced  in 
1888,  the  principal  piece  being  a  lyric  dreona  shadow- 
ing forth  the  feelings  and  emotions  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  be^  excited  in  an  angelic  being  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  crucifixion.    Both  in  this  and  in 
a  subsequent  work,  The  Drama  of  Exile  (1840),  she 
has  chosen  for  her  theme  the  fall  and  redemption  of 
man,  subjects  on  which  Milton  had  already  employed 
his  genius,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which,  though  ex- 
hibiting much  grandeur  and  sublimity,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  approached  our  great 
English  poet.    Shortly  after  the  publication  of  The 
Seraphim,  circumstances  occurred  which  interrupted 
Miss  Barrett's  progress  as  an  authoress.     Always 
feeble  in  health,  she  was  now  nearly  brought  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave  by  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
and  having  b^  taken  to  Devonshire  to  promote  her 
recovery,  received  there  a  severe  shock  by  the  death 
by  drowning  of  a  favourite  brother.     For  several 
years  she  was  confined  to  a  darkened  chamber,  and 
saw  only  a  few  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  bat 
nevertheless  continued  to  busy  herself  with  study 
and  composition.    Her  health  was  at  length  paitiaUy 
restored,  and  in  1846  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Robert 
Browning,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literaiy 
world  as  a  poet  and  dramatist.    After  their  union 
they  went  abroad  to  Italy,  and  continued  subse- 
quently to  reside  for  the 'most  part  in  the  dty  of 
Florence.     In   1850  a  collected   edition   of   Mn. 
Browning's  works  appeared  in  two  volumes,  including 
several  new  poems,  and  among  others  Lady  Gerald- 
ine's  Courtship,  one  of  the  finest  of  her  productioiis, 
and  remarkable,  it  is  said,  as  having  be^  oompoeed 
in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  tw^ve  hours.    Casa 
Guidi  Windows,  a  poem  on  the  struggles  of  the 
Italians  for  liberty  in  1848-49,  appeaired  in  1851. 
The  longest  and  most  finished  of  aU  her  works, 
Aurora  Leigh,  a  narrative  and  didactic  poem  in  nine 
books,  was  published  in  1866.     Her  last  volome. 
Poems  before  Congress,  appeared  in  1860,  and  can- 
not be  said  to  have  added  greatly  to  her  reputation. 
Several  detached  pieces  from  her  pen  appesroi  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  up  to  the 
period  of  her  death.     She  expired  at  Plorenoe  oo 
29th  June,  1861.    The  poetry  of  Mxb.  Browning  is 
characterized  by  much  pathos  and  depth  of  feeling, 
combined  with  great  vividness  and  powen  of  descrip- 
tion.    It  partakes  eminently  of  the  modem  Kngliah 
school,  as  represented  by  Tennyson  and  others,  mt 
times   obscure    and    transcendental,  but  animated 
throughout  by  the  most  noble  and  exalted  senti- 
ments, and  illuminated  from  time  to  time  by  flashes 
which,  in  their  bearings  on  the  unseen  world  of  minil 
and  spirit,  seem  almost  supematuraL 

BROWNISTS,  the  name  given  for  some  time  to 
those  who  were  afterwards  kuown  in  Kngland  »iiil 
Holland  under  the  denomination  of  Independent*, 
so  called  from  Robert  Brown,  a  notice  of  whose  life 
is  given  in  a  previous  page.    See  Indepkhdkntb. 

BRU,  MoBBS  YnrCKNT,  a  Spanish  painter,  bom  at 
Valencia  in  1682,  studied  under  Juan  Canchilk%  *i> 
able  master,  and  soon  outstripped  all  his  fello^r- 
students.    When  very  young  he  was  employed  to 
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execute  three  paintixigs  for  a  chnrcli  of  his  native 
town.  They  are  highly  praised  by  Palomino  Velnseo. 
The  great  hopes  of  fature  excellence  which  they 
raised  were  disappointed  by  his  premature  death  in 
1708,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

BRUCE,  James,  a  celebrated  modem  traveller, 
was  bom  at  Kinnaird  House,  Stirlingshire,  in  1730; 
died  in  April,  1794.  He  received  lus  early  education 
at  Harrow,  whence  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  studied  for  the  law.  His  precarious 
health  rendered  close  application  dangerous,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  made  much  progress  with  his 
legal  studies,  but  he  followed  field  snorts,  in  which  he 
excelled,  with  ardour.  He  left  Scotland  in  1753  with 
a  view  to  apply  for  enrolment  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  writer,  but  falling  in  with 
the  daughter  of  a  Ijondon  wine  merchant  named 
Allan,  he  married  her,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  her  father.  A  few  months  after  their  marriage 
his  wife  exhibited  symptoms  of  consumption,  and  he 
proposed  to  remove  with  her  to  the  s.  of  France, 
but  she  died  at  Paris  in  the  way.  He  endeavoured 
to  console  himself  )}j  the  study  of  languages,  par- 
ticularly  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  and  by  cultivating  his 
taste  for  drawing  and  design,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunities  of  his  trade  to  visit  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  the  Netherlands.  His  natural  tastes  now 
began  to  develop,  and  in  the  course  of  extensive 
journeys  through  Spain  he  was  much  interested  by 
the  traces  of  the  Moorish  occupation,  and  believing 
that  much  light  might  be  thrown  on  Spanish  history 
by  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial,  he  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  gain  access  to  them.  On 
his  return  he  visited  France,  where  he  made  some 
stay,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  This  journey 
was  marked  by  two  uncommon  incidents.  He  fought 
a  duel,  and  witnessed  the  battle  of  Crefeld.  In  1758 
he  inherited  his  father's  estate,  the  income  of  which 
was  soon  after  greatly  increased  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Carron  Iron- works,  and  the  utilization  of  its 
coal  mines.  He  consequently  relinquished  the  wine 
trade  in  1761. 

I>uiing  his  journey  to  Spain  he  had  been  stmck 
with  the  defenceless  state  of  Ferrol,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war  he  proposed,  in  an  interview 
witk  Pitt,  a  descent  on  it,  for  which  preparations 
were  actually  made  by  the  succeeding  government. 
This  project  was  abandoned,  but  Lord  Halifax, 
appreciating  Brace's  character,  proposed  to  him 
shortly  after  a  career  of  geographical  discovery,  in 
which  he  promised  him  ]Sb  protection  and  support. 
He  pointed  specially  to  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  in  completion  of  the  labours  of  Shaw,  and 
hinted  also  at  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
Nile.  The  latter  project  fired  Brace's  ambition,  and 
in  the  magniloquent  language  in  which  he  delighted 
he  declared  that  at  that  instant  his  heart  suggested 
to  him  'that  this  great  discovery  should  eiSier  be 
achieved  by  him,  or  remain,  as  it  had  done  for  the 
last  two  thousand  years,  a  defiance  to  all  travellers, 
and  an  opprobrium  to  geography,'  a  suggestion  which, 
in  the  event,  has  proved  slightly  erroneous.  In  the 
meantime  Halifax  offered  him  the  consulship  of 
Algiers,  which  he  accepted,  and  sailed  from  England 
in  June,  1762,  passing  through  France  and  Italy, 
where  he  spent  some  months  in  improvinghimself  in 
drawing  and  the  study  of  antiquities.  His  consul- 
ship lasted  for  two  yean,  and  on  its  expiry  in  1765 
he  visited  successively  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Bhodes,  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  several  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  where, 
accompanied  by  an  able  Italian  draughtsman,  he 
made  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra^  Baalbeo,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  which  were  sent  home 
and  deposited  in  the  khig's  library  at  Kew.  Having 
now  formed  his  plan  for  visiting  Abyssinia^  he  set 


out  for  Cairo  in  June,  1768,  after  about  a  year  spent 
in  Syria,  navigated  tiie  Nile  to  Syene,  crossed  the 
desert  to  the  Bed  Sea,  passed  some  months  in  Ara- 
bia Felix,  and  reached  Grondar,  the  capital  of 
Abyssinia,  in  February,  1770.  In  that  country  he 
ingratiated  himself  witii  the  sovereign  and  other  in- 
fluential persons  of  both  sexes,  in  ^e  several  capa- 
cities of  physician,  courtier,  and  soldier.  On  Novem- 
ber 14,  1770,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sources 
of  the  Abai,  which  was  then  considered  t^e  main 
stream  of  the  Nile.  His  exultation  was  extreme, 
and  he  records  it  with  singular  strength  of  expression. 
On  his  return  to  Gondar  he  found  the  countiy  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  war,  and  was  detained  two  years 
before  he  could  obtain  permission  to  leave  the 
country.  Thirteen  months  more  were  occupied  in 
travelling  back  to  Cairo,  in  which  journey  he  en- 
dured excessive  privations.  In  1778  he  embarked  at 
Alexandria  for  Marseilles,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  France,  where  Buffon  and  other  distinguished 
men  received  him  with  marked  attention.  After 
visiting  Italy,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1774,  and 
in  1776  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas 
of  Fingask,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  She  died  in  1785.  His  long-expected 
travels  did  not  appear  until  1790,  in  five  luge  quarto 
volumes,  decorated  with  plates.  These  volumes  are 
replete  with  curious  information  concerning  a  part  of 
the  world  but  little  known  to  Europeans,  and  contain 
much  interesting  personal  adventure,  and  fine  descrip- 
tion. The  authority  of  the  work,  in  regard  to  facts 
of  natural  history  and  human  manners,  was  ques- 
tioned on  its  first  appearance;  but  after  maldng 
deductions  for  undoubted  errors,  a  valuable  mass  of 
information  remains,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  all 
succeeding  travellers  who  have  come  near  or  touched 
upon  his  track — ^namely.  Salt,  CofiSn,  Pearce,  Burck- 
hardt,  Belzoni,  Combes,  Tamisier,  De  Laborde,  and 
others.  Brace,  during  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  felt  keenly  tiie  incredulity  of  uie  public. 
This  enterprising  traveller  lost  his  life  in  consequence 
of  an  accidental  fall  down  stairs,  as  he  was  attend- 
ing the  departure  of  some  guests  whom  he  had  been 
entertaining. 

BBUCE,  MiCHABL,  a  British  poet  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, distinguished  for  the  plaintive  el^;ance  of  his 
compositions.  He  was  bom  at  Kinnesswood,  in 
Einroes-shire,  Scotland,  in  1746;  and,  his  friends 
being  persons  in  low  circumstances,  he  had  to 
struggle  with  poverty,  which,  together  with  consti- 
tutional disease,  gave  a  melancholv  turn  to  his  mind, 
and  influenced  the  character  of  his  writings.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a 
village  schoolmaster,  the  fatigues  of  which  probably 
shortened  hisj  life.  He  be<»me  consumptive,  and 
died  in  1767.  His  poems,  which  are  few  in  number, 
were  published  by  the  Bev.  John  Logan,  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  own,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1770. 
One,  composed  in  anticipation  of  his  own  death,  is 
peculiarly  afiPecting. 

BBUCE,  BoBKBT  (BoBKBT  DK  Bbub),  fifth  lord  of 
Annandale,  bom  1210;  died  at  Lochmaben  Castie, 
1295.  He  was  possessed  of  extensive  estates  in 
Cumberland,  for  which  he  did  homage  to  Henry  HI., 
and  in  1255  he  was  made  sheriff  of  Cumb^land. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  fifteen  regents  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Alexander 
III.  He  commanded,  along  with  Comyn  and  B^ol, 
the  Scottish  auxiliaries  of  Henry  III.  at  the  hsMle  of 
Lewes  (1264),  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  re- 
leased in  1265.  He  was  one  of  the  competitors  for 
the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  of  Margaret,  the 
maiden  of  Norway,  in  1290,  being  the  grandson  of 
David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  second  daughter 
Isobel,  while  Baliol  dalmed  as  the  great-grandson  of 
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the  eldest  daughter  Margaret.  On  the  dedaion  of 
Edward  being  given  in  1292  in  favour  of  Baliol,  Bruce 
resigned  the  estate  of  Annandale  to  his  eldest  son  to 
avoid  doing  homage  to  him. 

BRUCE,  RoBSRT  DB,  Earl  of  Carrick,  eldest  son 
of  the  preceding,  accompanied  Edward  I.  to  Palestine 
in  1269;  married  on  his  return,  in  1271,  Martha 
Margaret,  countess  of  Carrick.  Like  his  father  he 
resigned  the  lordship  of  Annandale  to  his  eldest  son 
to  avoid  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Baliol. 
When  the  latter  renounced  the  authority  of  Edward, 
he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar  he  made  application  to  Edward, 
unsuccessfully,  for  the  crown. 

BRUCE,  RoBKBT,  the  most  heroic  as  well  as  the 
most  patriotic  monarch  whom  Scotland  ever  produced, 
was  bom  on  the  21st  of  March,  1274.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  preceding.  Seven  years  of  alternate  re- 
sistance and  submission,  of  wars  and  truces,  had 
passed,  from  the  battle  of  FaUdrk,  when  Edward  I. 
returned  to  London,  in  1305,  victorious  for  the  third 
time  over  Scotland,  and  delivered  by  treachery  from 
the  dreaded  Wallace.  In  his  train,  among  other 
Scottish  nobles,  were  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Comyn, 
who,  formerly  rivals,  now  combined  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  perfidious  Edward.  They  agreed 
that  Bruce  should  be  declared  king,  and  that  Scotland 
should  be  summoned  to  arms.  Comyn  betrayed  his 
accomplice,  who,  without  being  informed  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot,  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the  court. 
He  received  tiie  first  intimation  of  his  danger  by  the 
present  of  a  pair  of  spurs  and  a  purse  of  gold  from  one 
of  his  friends;  and  understanding  the  hint,  he  had  his 
horses  shod  with  their  shoes  inverted,  that  the  traces 
on  the  snow  might  baffle  his  pursuers,  and  escaped  to 
Scotland.  He  immediately  assembled  his  friends  at 
Xhmifries,  and  all  the  nobles,  except  Comyn,  encour- 
aged his  resolution,  and  promised  their  aid.  Comyn 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  so  desperate  an 
undertaking;  and  after  the  assembly  was  dismissed, 
he  was  attacked  by  Bruce  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Gray 
Friars,  and  run  through  the  body.  Bruce  was  soon 
after  crowned  at  Scone.  Being  twice  defeated,  he 
dismissed  his  troops,  and  retired  to  the  Hebrides, 
accompanied  only  by  two  friends.  His  wife  was 
carried  captive  to  London,  three  of  his  brothers  were 
slain,  and  he  himself  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  when 
he  reappeared  in  Scotland,  collected  an  army,  put  to 
the  sword  the  English  garrisons,  and  rallied  all  Scotland 
under  his  banners.  Edward  set  out  to  subdue  the 
Scots,  and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  the  kingdom, 
vowing  revenge,  and  secure  of  success,  when  he 
sickened  and  (&ed,  enjoining  it  with  his  last  breath  on 
his  successor  never  to  desist  till  he  had  subjected  all 
Scotland.  Bruce  defeated  the  English  at  Bannock- 
bum,  near  Stirling,  and  secured  the  independence  of 
his  crown,  June  24,  1314.  The  distracted  state  of 
the  oountxT  required  vigorous  measures.  The  Scottish 
nobles  haa  encroached  on  the  possessions  of  the  king 
and  the  commons.  The  king  called  upon  them  to 
show  the  titles  by  which  they  held  their  lands.  *  By 
these,'  they  exclaimed,  drawing  their  swords,  'we 
have  acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these  we  will  pre- 
serve them!'  King  Robert  was  once  more  obliged 
to  defend  lus  territories  from  the  English,  who,  en- 
couraged by  these  disputes,  had  again  passed  the 
Scottish  borders.  The  English  king,  being  compelled 
to  retire,  was  defeated  by  Bruce  near  By  land  Abbey, 
Yorkshire  (1323).  On  the  accession  of  Edward  III, 
1327,  hostilities  were  recommenced,  but  the  Scots  were 
again  victorious,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  North- 
ampton, March  4, 1328,  which  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland.  Bruce  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year.  Under  the  article  Scotland  a  more 
extended  view  will  be  taken  of  the  transactions  of 


this  heroic  prince,  as  they  aU  belong  to  the  most 
memorable  and  glorious  period  of  Scottish  history. 

BRUCHSAL,  a  town  of  Baden,  on  both  rides  of 
the  Salzbach,  12  miles  k.n.b.  from  Carlsruhe,  and  on 
the  railway  between  it  and  Heidelberg.  It  is  walled, 
and  has  spacious  barracks.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 
was  the  residence  of  the  prince-bishops  of  Spires  from 
A.D.  1024,  whose  antique  castle  is  still  standing,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  judicial  administration  of  the  baili- 
wick. The  Grand-duke  of  Baden,  who  acquired  it  in 
1803,  has  a  fine  palace  and  grounds  here.  In  the  eo- 
virons  are  the  salt-springs  of  Ubstadt.  Pop.  in  1871, 
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BRUCINE,  an  alkaloid  discovered  in  1819,  and 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  strychnine,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  boiling  alcohoL  It  crystallizea  in 
white  and  transparent  prisms,  with  a  rhomboidal 
base.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  but  no  smeU,  and  is 
less  poisonous  than  strychnine.  It  is  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  850  parts  of  cold 
and  500  parts  of  boiling  water.  Nitric  acid  gives  it 
a  scarlet,  and  sulphuric  acid  a  rosy  tint,  but  both  turn 
gradually  to  yellow.  A  solution  of  copper  turns  it  to 
violet.  These  reactions  distinguish  brudne  both  from 
strychnine  and  morphine.  The  salts  of  hracine  are 
tolerably  numerous,  and  are  prepared  by  double  de- 
composition, or  by  direct  combination  of  the  bmcine 
with  the  add.  They  are  for  the  most  part  crystal- 
lizable,  and  like  the  base  have  a  bitter  taste.  They 
are  not  used  in  medicine. 

BRUCIOLI,  or  Bbucciolt,  Antonio,  bom  at 
Florence  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  early 
displayed  great  talent,  and  was  one  of  the  learned 
Florentines  who  used  to  meet  in  the  fine  gardens  of 
Bernard  RucellaL  In  1522,  having  become  implicated 
in  a  conspiracy  against  Giuglio  di  Medid,  who  then 
governed  Florence  in  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  he  took 
refuge  in  France,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  probably  embraced 
them.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medid  in  1527  be 
returned  to  Florence,  but,  by  his  free  declamation 
against  monks  and  clergy,  brought  his  orthodoxy  in 
question,  and  wab  imprisoned  on  several  chaiiges, 
among  which  that  of  heresy  was  included.  He  would 
have  been  executed  but  for  the  interference  of 
powerful  friends,  who  obtained  a  commutation  of  bis 
sentence  into  banishment  for  two  years.  He  retiivd 
to  Venice  with  two  brothers,  who  were  printers,  and 
availed  himself  of  their  press  to  publish  a  great 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Tuscan.  The  first  edi- 
tion appeared  in  folio  in  1582,  and  was  dedicated  to 
King  Frauds  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  no  noitice 
of  it.  The  boldness  of  his  annotations  caused  it  to  be 
ranked  as  a  heretical  work.  He  afterwards  published 
it  with  a  larger  commentary,  in  three  vols,  folio 
(Venice,  1546-48).  This  edition  is  now  very  acaroe. 
It  is  said  to  contain  many  inaccurades;  and  though 
professedly  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
appears  to  be  taken,  for  the  greater  part»  from  the 
Latin  version  of  Pagnini.  Brucioli  was  living  in 
1554,  but  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 
The  number  of  his  volumes  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  his  years.  Among  his  works  are  Italian 
translations  of  Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  CioerOj  and  an- 
notated editions  of  Petrarca  and  Bocoado. 

BRUCKER^  John  James,  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1696,  studied  at 
Jena,  and  after  occupying  several  subordinate  ritoa- 
tions,  was  appointed  minister  in  his  native  town.  Uis 
attention  had  been  early  directed  to  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and  he  gradually  accumulated  the  materials 
of  the  great  work  on  which  his  fame  now  rests.  1( 
is  entitled  Historia  Critica  Philosophiie,  a  Mundi  In- 
cunabulis  ad  Nostram  usque  iEtatem  Deducta^  and 
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WAS  first  publlBbed  in  1744,  in  five  voIb.  4to,  which  were 
afterwardfl  augmented  by  a  sapplementaiy  aixth 
Toliime.  It  is  remarkable  far  the  ei^ent  and  accuracy 
of  its  emdition,  and  the  minute  fidelity  with  which 
the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  are  detailed.  It  has 
been  republished  at  Leipzig,  with  important  additions 
by  BonL  Brucker  wrote  several  other  large  and 
valuable  works,  ahnost  all  in  the  department  of  his- 
torical literature,  and  died  at  Augsburg  in  1770. 

BRTJEIS,  or  Brutb,  a  French  admuiil,  bom  of  an 
ancient  noble  family  of  XJz^,  entered  the  navy  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  gradually  rose  in  the  service.  In 
179S  he  was  employed  to  convey  Bonaparte  and  his 
army,  which  were  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
the  East,  and  having  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  Nelson,  who  had  been  long  watching  for  him, 
reached  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  and  disembarked  the 
troops  in  safety.  Brueis  moored  his  fleet  in  a  position 
naturally  so  strong  that  he  deemed  it  impregnable; 
but  he  was  mistaken,  and  by  the  heroic  daring  of 
Nelson,  found  the  precautions  which  he  had  tiJcen 
turned  to  his  disadvantage.  In  the  battle  which  en- 
sued, he  fell  fighting  boldly,  a  little  before  his  ship, 
the  Orient f  of  100  guns,  blew  up. 

BRUGES  (Flemish,  Brugge;  that  is.  Bridges),  a  dty 
of  Belgium,  capital  of  West  Flanders,  situated  about 
r>7  mUes  K.w.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  to  Ostend. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  canal  commerce. 
Bruges  has  over  fifty  bridges,  all  opening  in  the 
middle  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  It  is  surrounde,d 
by  walls  with  seven  gates.  The  principal  canaLs  are 
those  which  lead  to  Sluis,  Ghent,  and  Ostend,  on  all 
of  which  pret^  large  vessels  can  come  up  to  Bruges. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial places  in  Europe,  and  an  important  member 
of  the  Hanseatic  Confederacy.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  it  began  to  decline.  It  now 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  north  df 
Europe.  The  pop.  is  (1869)  47,621.  The  Halles 
(containing  cloth  and  other  halls  or  markets)  is  a  fine 
old  building,  with  a  tower  354  feet  high,  in  which  is 
a  nimierouB  set  of  chimes.  Bruges  has  also  a  chamber 
of  commerce  and  a  dock-yard;  likewise  a  royal  ^jm- 
nasium,  an  academy  of  paintii^,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture; a  national  literary  society,  &c.,  and  many 
valuable  specimens  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  In 
the  Church  of  N6tre  Dame,  with  its  elevated  spire, 
are  the  splendid  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  his  daughter,  constructed  in  1560. 
Philip  the  Grood  here  founded  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  in  1430;  and  the  celebrated  Jan  Van  Eyok, 
or  John  of  Bruges,  the  supposed  inventor  of  painting 
in  oU,  was  bom  here.  Bruges  was  fortified  by  Count 
Baldwin  in  837,  walled  first  in  1053,  and  again  in 
1270.  It  was  thrice  burned,  and  lost  its  records  by 
fire  in  1280.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  ranked  as 
the  central  mart  of  middle  North  Europe.  It  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  oppression  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
The  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  abandoned  monas- 
teries, and  streets  half  deserted  from  the  diminished 
population  of  the  modem  city,  give  Bruges  an  anti- 
quated and  venerable  appearance.  The  houses  are 
very  old,  and  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation. 
Bruges  is  still,  by  means  of  its  canals,  an  entrepot  of 
Belgian  commerce.  The  chief  articles  manufactured 
at  Bruges  are  lace,  linen,  damasks,  light  woollen 
goods,  cottons,  mixed  stuffs,  &c.  It  exports  agricul- 
tural produce  and  manufactured  goods,  and  imports 
wine,  oil,  drugs,  spices,  dried  fruits,  dye-woods,  &c. 

BEUGMji^S,  Skbald  Justinub,  a  learned  Dutch- 
man, phydcian-in-chief  of  the  army,  of  the  marine, 
and  of  tiie  colonies;  member  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  of  many  learned  societies.  He  was 
bom  at  Franeker  in  1763,  and  graduated  in  1781  at 
Gioningen.    His  diasertatioos,  lithdogia  Gronin- 


giana;  on  Hurtful  and  Poisonous  Plants  in  Pastures; 
on  the  Symptoms  of  Decay  in  Trees;  and  De  Puoge- 
nia^  in  1785,  procured  him  distinction.  He  became 
prof  essor  of  philosophy  and  physics  in  Franeker,  where 
he  formed  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy,  one  of 
the  first  in  Europe.  He  became  professor  of  botany 
at  Leyden  in  1786,  and  of  chemistry  in  1795.  His 
labours  for  the  organization  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  army  commenced  in  1794.  He  was  an 
active  contributor  to  the  Pharmaoopceia  Batava. 
King  Louis  made  him  his  physician,  and  confirmed 
all  his  institutions.  After  the  union  of  Holland  with 
France,  Napoleon  made  him  inspector-general  of  the 
hospitals,  and  rector  of  the  University  of  Leyden, 
for  which  he  procured  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
state,  and  in  later  times  the  return  of  its  collection 
of  natural  history  from  Paris.  During  the  many 
years  he  was  director  of  the  military  hospital,  the 
number  of  deaths  by  wounds  and  diseases  was  never 
increased  by  hospital  fevers.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  promptly  procured  medical  aid  for  more 
than  20,000  wounded  men.  His  treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Miasma  of  Hospital  Fever  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  in  Haarlem.  Hia  original  views 
on  the  organization  of  fishes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  National  Institute  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   He  died  in  1819. 

BRtlHL,  Hans  Moriiz  ton,  nephew  of  the  min- 
ister, bom  1746;  died  1811.  He  is  known  by 
his  ingenious  improvements  of  several  instrumenti^ 
by  his  essays  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
by  his  Recherohes  sur  divers  Objets  de  I'^oonomie 
Politique  (Dresden,  1781). 

BRuBtti,  Heinrich,  Count  von,  minister  and 
favourite  of  Frederick  Augustus  II.  (otherwise  called 
Augustus  III.),  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, was  bom  in  1700  in  Thuringia,  and  entered 
as  a  page  the  service  of  the^Duchess  Elizabeth,  whose 
favour  as  well  as  that  of  Frederick  Augustus  I.  he 
gained  by  his  lively  and  graceful  manners.  On  the 
death  of  the  long  at  Warsaw  in  1733,  the  crown  of 
Poland  with  the  other  regalia  being,  through  the 
good  fortune  of  Briihl,  intrusted  to  him,  he  carried 
tiiem  immediately  to  the  new  elector,  Augustus  III., 
and  showed  the  greatest  activity  in  promoting  his 
election.  From  tins  time  fortune  never  deserted  him. 
He  had  cunning  and  skill  sufficient  to  govern  his 
master  and  get  rid  of  his  rivals.  While  he  felt  him- 
self not  sufficiently  powerful  to  remove  his  rival. 
Count  Sulkowski,  he  acted  as  his  friend;  but  after 
his  marriage  with  the  Countess  Kollowrath,  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  queen,  he  effected  the  diHrnissal  of 
Sulkowski  through  her  influence.  He  now  succeeded 
in  keeping  everybody  at  a  distance  from  the  king. 
No  servant  entered  his  service  without  the  consent  of 
Briihl,  and  even  when  he  went  to  the  chapel  all  ap- 
proach to  him  was  prevented.  The  monarch's  wish 
that  hjs  minister  should  make  a  great  parade  was 
gratified  in  its  widest  extent.  Briihl  kept  200  do- 
mestics; his  guards  were  better  paid  thaii  those  of 
the  king  himself,  and  his  table  more  sumptuous. 
Frederidc  II.  says  of  him, '  Briihl  had  more  garments, 
watches,  laces,  ooots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  than  any 
man  of  the  age.  Caesar  would  have  counted  him 
among  those  curled  and  perfumed  heads  which  he  did 
not  fear;*  but  Augustus  III.  was  no  Csesar.  When 
this  idle  prince  loitered  about  smoking,  and  asked, 
without  looking  at  his  favourite,  'Brtthl,  have  I  any 
money f  'Yes,  sire,*  was  the  continual  answer;  and 
to  satisfy  the  king's  demands  he  exhausted  the  state, 
plunged  the  country  into  debts,  and  greatly  reduced 
the  army.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years* 
war  it  comprised  but  17,000  men,  and  these  were 
compelled  to  surrender  at  Pima  from  want  of  the 
necessary  supplies.     Briihl  fled  with  the  king,  the 
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pictores,  and  the  chin%  to  Poland;  but  the  archives 
of  the  state  were  left  to  the  victor.  He  was  no  less 
avaricious  of  titles  and  money  than  of  power.  He 
died  a  few  weeks  after  his  Idng  in  1763.  An  ex- 
amination after  his  death  showed  that  he  owed  his 
immense  fortune  to  the  prodigality  of  the  king  rather 
than  to  unlawful  means  of  accumulation.  His  own 
profusion  was  often  beneficial  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 

BBUMAIRE,  THE  18th,  of  the  year  YIII.  in  the 
calendar  of  the  French  revolution  (Nov.  9, 1799). 
On  this  day  Greneral  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Direc- 
tory. The  next  day  he  dispersed  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  the  Coundl  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was 
elected  consul. 

BBUMMEL,  Geoboe  Bryan,  generally  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  Beau  Bntmrnil,  was  the  son  of  a 
clerk  in  the  treasuiy,  and  bom  in  London  in  1778. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  subsequently  at 
Oxford,  at  both  of  which  places  he  acquired  great 
distinction  by  his  taste  in  dress,  which  afterwards 
made  him  the  autocrat  in  the  world  of  fashion.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  casually  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Greorge  IV.,  who 
conceived  a  wonderful  fancy  for  him,  and  made  him 
a  oomet  in  his  own  regiment  of  the  10th  Huzzars. 
Brummel  was  now  intooduced  into  the  most  aristo- 
cratic society  in  England,  and  through  the  favour  of 
the  prince  had  rapid  promotion  in  the  army,  though 
his  carelessness  was  such  that  he  often  did  not  know 
his  own  troop.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1794  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  fortune  of  £80,000,  which  he 
expended  in  a  course  of  sumptuous  living,  extending 
over  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  during  which  hu 
dicta  on  matters  of  etiquette  and  dress,  and  more 
especially  the  latter,  were  received  in  the  beau  monde 
as  indisputable.  He  kept  a  magnificent  bachelor 
estabUshment  at  the  west  end,  gave  splendid  dinners, 
and  basked  in  all  the  snnshine  that  youth,  money, 
and  princely  favour  could  bestow.  But  these  golden 
days  must  come  to  an  end.  The  fickle  temper  of  the 
prince-regent  at  last  got  tired  of  Brummel,  and  an 
estrangement  took  place.  A  well-known  story  is  told 
in  connection  with  this  rupture,  that  Brummel,  having 
called  out  at  Carlton  House,  'Wales!  ring  the  bell,' 
the  prince  complied,  and  on  the  servant  making  his 
jwpearance,  said, '  Order  Mr.  BrummeFs  carriage.' 
This  story  was  always  denied  by  Brummel.  The  beau's 
creditors,  too,  now  began  to  be  clamorous,  and  in  1814 
he  made  a  hasty  journey  to  Dover,  and  crossed  the 
Channel  to  Calau,  where  he  resided  for  many  years, 
partly  supported  by  the  remains  of  his  own  fortune 
and  partly  by  remittances  from  firiends  in  England. 
In  1824,  when  George  IV.  passed  through  Calais  on 
his  way  to  Hanover,  Bnunmel  ventured  again  to 
address  himself  to  him,  but  was  unceremoniously 
repulsed.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  was  appointed 
oonsul  at  Caen,  but  after  holding  this  office  for  a  few 
years,  it  was  abolished  as  unnecessary,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  absolute  poverty.  His  mind,  too,  latterly 
gave  way,  and  he  died  miserably  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
at  Caen  on  29th  March,  1840. 

BBUN,  or  Bbukn,  Malts -Cokbad,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  MaUe-Brun,  a  celebrated  geo- 
grapher, was  a  native  of  Denmark,  and  bom  at  ^Dus- 
ted,  in  the  province  of  Jutland,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1776.  His  father,  who  held  an  important  office 
under  government,  intended  him  for  the  church,  but 
the  imaginative  temperament  of  his  son  lU  accorded 
with  sudi  a  destiny.  While  yet  a  very  young  man 
he  produced  some  poems  which  gave  great  promise  of 
his  risinff  to  *wnffl<*nnn  in  the  domain  of  the  Muses. 
About  tnis  time,  however,  the  French  revolution 
called  forth  a  hoet  of  aident  champions  of  the  cause 
of  progress  throughout  Europe,  and  the  young  poet 
embrMed  it  with  enthusiasm.    He  abandoned  the 


church  for  the  bar,  and  subsequently  became  the 
editor  successively  of  two  journals,  in  which  his  ad- 
vocacy of  liberal  principles  provoked  a  state  prosecu- 
tion that  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  Swedish 
island  of  Hven,  once  the  residence  of  Tycho  Brahe. 
From  this  he  shortly  afterwards  received  pennissioii 
to  return  to  Copenhagen;  but  some  fresh  attacks  on 
government  again  made  him  an  exile  from  his  oonn- 
try,  and  he  retired  first  to  Sweden  and  then  to  Ham- 
bm^,  where  a  wealthy  merchant  intrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  children.  Not  long  after,  his 
admiration  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  the  head  of  affairs,  prompted  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  France;  but  the  elevation  of  his  idol 
to  the  post  of  consul  for  life  opened  Brun's  eyes  to 
his  ambitious  designs.  He  had  the  courage  openly 
to  blame  the  weakness  of  the  senate  in  yielding  to 
them,  and  for  the  time  withdrew  from  the  pursuit  of 
politics.  A  new  sphere  of  study  now  engaged  his 
attention,  which  was  henceforth  directed  to  the  science 
of  geography.  In  1803  he  published,  along  with 
MenteUe  and  Herbin,  the  commencement  of  G^- 
graphie  Math^matique,  Physique  et  Politique,  de 
toutes  les  Parties  du  Monde,  a  work  which  was  com- 
pleted in  sixteen  volumes  in  1807,  and  in  the  com- 
position of  which  Brun's  share  amounted  to  about  a 
third.  Before  the  completion  of  this  work  his  repu- 
tation as  a  writer,  resting  on  his  vivid  descriptioa  of 
the  northern  countries  with  which  he  was  familiar; 
on  his  style,  which  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  elo- 
quent French  writers;  and  on  the  introduction  of  a 
new  method  of  treating  geography,  whii^  in  the 
hands  of  previous  French  geographers  had  been  a 
mere  compilation  of  dry  details,  had  been  firmly 
established,  and  in  1806  he  received  an  appointment 
on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  des  DAats,  for  which  he 
continued  to  write  artides  on  foreign  politics  untQ  his 
death.  In  1808  appeared  his  Tableau  de  la  Pologne, 
and  the  same  year  he  joined  M.  Eyri^  in  starting  the 
Annales  des  Voyages,  de  la  Gdo^phie  et  de  THis- 
toire,  which  proved  the  introduction  in  France  of 
regular  periodical  geographical  literature.  In  1810 
was  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Pr6cis  de  la 
Geographic  Universelle,  completed  in  eight  volumes 
in  1829,  and  re-issued  in  twelve  volumes  in  1831. 
During  the  Hundred  Days  Brun  adhered  to  the  legi- 
timist cause,  and  published  an  Apologie  de  Louis 
XVIII.  Towards  the  end  of  1821  he  lent  powerful 
assistance  in  establishing  the  Soci^t^  de  G^ographie. 
His  health,  however,  had  long  been  declining  from 
his  intense  and  unintermitting  laboivs,  and  on  the 
14th  December,  1826,  he  breathed  his  last  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
various  geographical  and  political  treatises  too  nunaer- 
ous  to  particularize. 

BRUNCK,  Richard  Fbanz  Philiff,  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  critics  of  modem  times,  was  bom  at 
Strasburg  in  1729,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  learn- 
ing when  he  studied  with  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  but 
neglected  study  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  active 
life.  While  in  winter-quarters  at  Giessen,  as  oocn* 
missary  of  war  during  the  French  A»LwipM|F»m^  |^e 
resided  with  a  professor  who,  by  his  advioe  and 
example,  revived  his  love  of  letters,  and  led  him  ta> 
the  study  of  the  classics.  When  Brunck  returned 
to  Strasburg  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  Greeks 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  while  Wnl^l^y^g  ^ 
public  office,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Greek  pro> 
fessor  of  the  university.  The  zeal  which  had  esk- 
oouraged  him  to  undertake  this  laborious  study  urms^ 
increased  by  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  diffimhiwi, 
and  he  became  fixed  in  the  conviction  that  all  tike 
instances  of  apparently  careless  writing  in  the  Greek 
poets  were  only  errors  of  the  transcribers.  Enter- 
taining  this  opinion,  he  altered  whatever  displeased 
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him,  overtbrew  the  order  of  the  verBee,  and  permitted 
himBelf  liberties  which  criticism  must  ne^  reject 
To  this  rage  of  altering  he  gave  himself  up,  particn- 
larly  in  the  marginal  comments  of  his  books,  and  in 
the  nmnerous  copies  which  he  made  of  the  Greek 
poets,  more  for  hu  own  pleasure  than  for  use.  This 
arbitral^  process  is  so  visible,  even  in  the  editions  he 
has  pubUi&ed,  that  much  caution  is  required  in  using 
Ihenu  Brunck  has  neyertheleeB  been  of  essential 
service  to  Greek  literature,  and  since  the  revival  of 
letters  few  scholars  have  so  efifectually  promoted  it. 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  he  has  done  in  the  space 
of  twenty  years.  He  published  a  valuable  edition  of 
y  ii^giL  Of  his  Grreek  editions  we  may  mention  those 
of  &.e  Analecta^  ApoUonius  Bhodius,  Aristophanes, 
the  Gnomic  poets,  and  his  masterpiece  Sophocles, 
for  which  the  king  allowed  him  a  pension  of  2000 
francs.  At  this  time  the  French  revolution  inter- 
rupted his  studies.  He  adopted  the  new  ideas  with 
enthusiasm,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
popular  society  in  Strasburg,  without  deviating,  how- 
ever, from  the  principles  of  moderation.  TioB  is 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  arrested  at 
Besan9on  during  the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  did  not 
obtain  his  liberty  until  s^ter  the  death  of  Bobes- 
pierre.  In  1791  economical  reasons  obliged  him  to 
sell  part  of  his  library,  and  in  1801  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  the  same  resource  a  second  time.  As  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  his  books,  and  his  former 
fortune  had  enabled  him  to  collect  an  excellent  li- 
brary, this  was  a  severe  privation.  If  he  was  remind- 
ed of  an  author  he  had  once  possessed  tears  came 
into  his  eyes.  From  this  time  Greek  became  his 
aversion;  but  he  prepared  an  edition  of  Terence, 
and  had  Plautus  ready  for  publication  when  he  died 
in  1803.  Many  of  the  papers  which  he  left  are  in 
the  library  at  Paris. 

BRUNDUSIIJM.    See  Bbihdist. 

BRUNE,  GniLLAUME  Mabie  Annb,  Marshal  of 
France,  son  of  a  lawyer  at  Brives  la  Gaillarde,  was 
bom  there  March  13,  1763,  and  went  while  young 
to  Paris  to  study  law.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  he  was  a  printer,  and  had  made  himself 
knewn  by  some  small  pieces  of  his  own  composition. 
He  now  devoted  himself  ardently  to  politics,  became 
a  member  of  the  club  dea  Corddiera,  was  coxmected 
with  Danton,  and  pUyed  an  active  part  in  the  tem- 
pests of  that  period.  Till  August  10,  1792,  he  was 
engaged  in  publishing  a  dAily  newspaper.  After- 
wards he  went  as  dvil  commissary  to  Belgium.  In 
1793  he  entered  the  military  service  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army  in  the  Gironde.  October  10,  1795,  he 
aided  Barras  to  put  down  the  Jacobins^  who  had 
assaulted  the  camp  of  Grenelle.  Afterwards  he  dis- 
tinguished himseu  as  general  of  brigade  in  the 
Iti^an  army,  in  the  battle  of  Areola,  and  in  the  attack 
on  Verona^  When  the  directory  of  Switzerland  de- 
clared war  Brune  received  the  diief  command  of  an 
army,  entered  the  country  without  much  opposition 
in  January,  1798,  and  effected  a  new  organization  of 
the  government.  In  1799  he  received  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Holland,  defeated  the  British  in  the  K.  of 
Holland,  September  19,  near  Bexgen,  and  compelled 
the  Duke  of  York  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  Allonaar, 
October  18,  by  which  the  British  and  Russians  were 
to  evacuate  the  w.  of  Holland.  In  January,  1800, 
he  was  made  a  councillor  of  state,  and  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  anny  of  the  west^  in  occupation  of  La 
Vend^,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  re-establiah- 
ment  of  tranquillity  in  the  revolted  province.  Aug.  13 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  It^ian 
army.  Towards  the  end  of  Dea  he  led  his  troops  over 
the  Mincio,  conquered  the  Austrians,  passed  the 
Adige  Jan.  8,  1801,  took  possession  of  Vicenza  and 
Boveredo,  and  condaded  an  armistioe,  Jan.  16,  at 


Treviso,  with  the  Austrian  general  Bellegarde,  by 
which  several  fortified  places  in  Italy  were  surren- 
dered to  ^e  French  troops.  When  peace  recalled 
him  to  the  council  of  state  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1802,  he  laid  before  the  legislative  body  for 
confirmation  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  of 
Naples.  The  next  year  he  went  as  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  prevailed  there  at 
first  over  the  British  party,  and  received  from  the 
Turkish  ministry  the  highest  marks  of  honour ;  but 
when  new  dissensions  arose  between  the  two  powers 
he  left  Turkey.  During  his  absence.  May  19,  1804, 
he  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  empire.  At  the  end 
of  1806  Napoleon  appointed  him  governor-general 
of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  soon  i^r  oonmiander 
of  the  troops  in  Swedish  Pomerania»  against  the 
King  of  Sweden.  This  monarch  invited  the  marshal 
to  a  personal  interview,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
convert  him  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIII.  Brune 
refused  every  proposal.  He  may,  however,  have 
drawn  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  Napoleon  by 
his  conduct  in  this  interview,  or  by  favouring  the 
British  contraband  trade  in  Hamburg.  At  any  rate 
he  was  recalled,  and  suffered  to  remain  without  em- 
ployment. After  the  revolution  of  1814  he  acknow- 
ledged Louis  XYIIL,  and  received  the  cross  of 
Louis,  but  no  appointment.  This  was  the  cause  of 
his  declaring  himself  for  Napoleon  immediately  upon 
his  return.  He  received  the  chief  command  of  an 
important  army  in  the  B.  of  France,  and  was  made 
a  peer.  When  circumstances  changed  again  he  de- 
layed a  long  time  before  he  gave  up  Toulon,  which 
was  in  his  possession  in  1815,  to  the  troops  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  king. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  severities  exercised  by 
his  command,  might  well  have  excited  against  him 
the  rage  of  the  people.  While  retiring  from  Toulon 
to  Paris  he  was  recognized  at  Avignon  by  the  people 
who  favoured  the  king,  and  they  inmiediately  col- 
lected together  about  the  hotel  which  he  had  entered. 
The  excited  populace  were  roused  still  more  when  a 
report  was  spread  among  them  that  Brune  was  the 
murderer  of  the  Princess  Lamballe.  The  marshal 
was  permitted,  however,  to  go  away  quietly.  But 
scarcely  had  his  carriage  left  the  city  before  a  mob 
of  the  rabble  which  had  followed  compelled  the 
driver  to  turn  back  to  the  hotel  When  the  marahal 
had  alighted,  and  retired  with  his  two  adjutants  to 
his  fonner  chamber,  the  doors  of  the  house  were 
locked.  The  insurgents  had,  in  the  meantime,  gained 
a  powerful  accession  to  their  numbers,  and  wil£  loud 
shouts  demanded  the  death  of  the  marshal.  In  vain 
did  the  prefect  and  the  mayor  strive  to  defend  him 
(as  there  were  no  troops  in  the  dty)  for  the  space  of 
four  hours  and  a  half,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The 
door  was  at  last  broken  open,  a  crowd  of  murderers 
rushed  into  the  chamber,  and  the  unhappy  marshal 
fell  under  a  shower  of  ballB,  after  a  fruitiess  attempt 
to  defend  himself  and  justify  his  conduct  His  body 
was  exp9sed  to  the  most  shameful  insults,  and  then 
dragged  from  the  hotel  to  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone, 
from  which  it  was  thrown  into  the  river. 

BRUNEHILDE,  married  to  Siegebert  L,  king  of 
Austrasia^  in  568,  a  Visigothic  princess,  of  poweriul 
mind,  enterprising  spirit,  heroic  resolution,  deep 
political  knowledge,  and  unrestaained  ambition.  She 
involved  her  hus^md  in  a  war  with  his  brother  Chil- 
peric,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  mmdered,  a.d. 
575 ;  but  she  continued  to  live  and  reign  till  613, 
when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clothaire  IL,  long  of 
Soissons,  who  put  her  to  a  most  terrible  d»ith,  as 
having  been  the  murderess  of  ten  kings  and  royal 
princes.    See  Fbedbookdx. 

BBUNEL,  ISAXBABD  EuroDOic,  son  of  the  emi- 
nent engineer  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  and  him- 
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self  distingaislied  in  the  same  profession,  was  bom 
in  1806  at  Portsmouth,  where  his  father  was  then 
residing.  He  was  educated  in  France  at  the  Henri 
IV.  College  at  Caen.  Like  his  father,  the  bent  of 
his  genius  was  to  mechanical  pursuits,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  commenced  practical  engineering 
under  him  at  the  Thames  Tunnel,  for  which  he  acted 
as  resident  engineer.  During  the  progress  of  the 
works  he  was  more  than  once  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  river,  and  only 
saved  himself  by  swimming.  His  attention  was 
mainly  directed  to  steam  navigation  and  railway  en- 
gineering, and  of  his  works  in  tiiese  departments  may 
be  mentioned,  among  others,  the  Oreat  WesUmy 
Great  BrUain^  and  Qrtat  Eastern  steamships;  the 
entire  works  on  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  engineer  in  1833;  and  the 
railway  viaduct  over  the  Tamar  at  Saltacdi.  He  was 
also  the  engineer  of  the  Hungerford  Suspension 
Bridge.  The  genius  of  the  younger  Brunei  was  un- 
doubted, but  in  carrying  through  his  operations  he 
was,  like  his  father,  too  apt  to  regard  merely  the 
attainment  of  a  grand  and  brilliant  result,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  losses  and  expense 
which  might  thereby  be  occasioned  to  those  who  had 
invested  tiieir  capital  in  the  undertaking.  This  was 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  It  was  remarked,  in  contrasting  him  with 
George  Stephenson,  that  the  works  of  the  former 
never  paid,  while  those  of  the  latter  always  did. 
While  on  board  the  Great  Eattem — ^his  last  work — 
the  day  before  she  quitted  the  Thames  on  her  first 
disastrous  cruise,  Mr.  Brunei  was  suddenly  seized 
with  paralysis,  and  had  to  be  carried  home.  In  a 
week  afterwards  he  expired,  on  the  15th  September, 
1859.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1830,  D.C.L.  Oxford,  1857. 

BRUNEL,  Sm  Mabk  Isambabd,  a  distinguished 
engineer,  was  the  son  of  a  Normandy  farmer,  and 
bom  at  Hacqueville,  near  Rouen,  on  the  25th  April, 
1769.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  St.' 
Nicaise,  in  Rouen,  and  from  early  boyhood  displayed 
a  decided  turn  for  scientific  uid  mechanical  pursuits, 
amusing  himself  in  the  construction  of  ships,  musical 
instruments,  and  machines  of  different  sorts.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  reside  for  some  time  with 
a  Mend  of  his  father,  a  M.  Caipentier,  of  Rouen, 
whero  he  went  through  a  course  of  lessons  in  draw- 
ing, perspective,  and  nydrography.  In  1786  he  en- 
terea  the  French  naval  service,  and  made  several 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  both  by  his  inventive  mechanical  genius  and 
the  attention  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  seaman.  In  1793  he  rotumed  to 
France ;  and  having  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings  at  one  of  the  political  dubs, 
he  narrowly  escaped  proscription  by  venturing  to 
oppose  the  ferocious  doctrines  then  current,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  America.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  there  he  joined  a  party  of  Frenchmen  in 
an  expedition  to  explore  the  regions  around  Lake 
Ontario,  and  in  1794  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  canal  now  connecting  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  river  Hudson.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
both  as  an  engineer  and  an  architect  on  various 
undertakings  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  including  the 
erection  of  forts  for  its  defence,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  arsenal  and  foundry.  In  1799  he  pro- 
ceeded to  England  and  settled  at  Plymouth,  where 
he  married  Miss  Sophia  Kingdom,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly known  at  Rouen.  His  first  work  in  this  coun- 
try was  the  construction  of  a  copying  madiine ;  and 
he  soon  established  his  reputatiiQn  as  a  yn***^V*"'"i*" 
by  the  Inventkm  of  a  wia/<>iin«>  for  i«wiri«g  the  blook- 
pulleyi  for  tba  rigging  of  ahips,  which  has  effeoted  an 


immense  saving  in  labour  and  expense,  and  is  still  in 
full  operation  in  our  naval  dockvaids.  Of  BnmeTi 
subsequent  achievements  may  be  mentkmed  more 
especially  the  erection  of  the  steam  saw-mill  in  Cfaat- 
hun  dockyard,  a  machine  for  making  Hflamleas  ihoei 
for  the  army,  machines  for  making  nails  and  wooden 
boxes,  for  ruling  paper  and  t^riiBting  cotton  into 
hanks,  and  lastly,  a  madune  for  producing  looomo- 
tion  by  means  of  carbonic  add  gas,  which,  however, 
though  partially  successful,  was  ultimatdy  aban- 
doned. But  the  great  work  by  whidi  his  name  will 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  is  the  Thames  Tonne], 
which,  though  almost  a  complete  failure  as  a  oom- 
merdal  speculation,  is  neverthdess  a  wandrons  monii- 
ment  of  engineering  skill  and  entetprise.  It  was 
commenced  in  Mardi,  1825,  and  opened  to  the  puUic 
in  1843,  after  a  multitude  of  disasters  and  obstadeB 
had  been  endured  and  surmounted.  He  was  decked 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1814,  and  rioe- 
prendent  from  1882-^3.  In  1841  the  honour  of 
knighthood  was  conferred  on  him.  He  died  in  Dec 
1849,  imiversally  respected,  as  well  for  his  scientific 
genius  as  for  his  amiable  temper  and  benevolenos  of 
diroodtion. 

BRUNELLESCHI,  Fiuppo,  architect^  bom  1877 
at  Florence,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Dante,  to  natural  philosophy  and  perspec- 
tive, the  rules  of  which  were  then  scarody  known. 
He  formed  various  figures,  and  invented  ingenious 
machines.     He  devoted  himself  particularly,  how- 
ever, to  ardiitecturo;  and  learned  the  art  of  drawing 
to  n^ake  his  architectural  plans ;  statuary,  to  adorn 
them ;  and  mechanics,  that  he  might  be  able  to  raise 
the  materials.     He  was  also  pi^oundly  versed  in 
mathematics  and  geometry.     He  is  said  to  hav« 
drawn  views  of  the  filiest  monuments  in  Florence  in 
perspective — an  art  which  then  exdted  mudi  aston- 
ishment.   This  various  knowledge  prepared  liim  for 
bold  and  difficult  undertakings,  and  gained  hbn  the 
name  of  the  restorer  of  architecture.    As  a  stataary 
he  was  much  indebted  to  his  intimate  oonnectirai 
with  Donatdlo,  who  was  then  very  young  but  veiy 
able.    Both  went  to  Rome.    Here  iKimeUescfai  ocn- 
ceived  the  idea  of  restoring  architecture  to  the  piin- 
ciples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    When  the  ardu- 
tects  assembled  in  1407  at  Florence  to  consult  upon 
the  building  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Santa 
Maria,  the  plan  which  Brunelleschi  proposed  received 
but  Uttle  attention,  and  he  went  back  to  Rome.     It 
was  found  necessary,  however,  to  have  recooree  to 
him,  as  the  undertiJdngfar  surpassed  the  powera  ol 
the  other  arohitects.    He  engaged  to  erect  a  daaoe 
which,  by  its  own  weight  and  by  the  strong  connec- 
tion of  its  parts,  should  hang  suspended.    Hue  |««>> 
poeal  seemed  so  wonderful  that  the  author  wna  re- 
garded as  insane.    As  all  other  plans,  howeTer,  failed 
to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  magistrates,  firon- 
elleschi  was  again  recalled,  and  ordered  to  explaiai 
the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to  execute  bia  plan. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  built  two  small  tAtmpt^ 
according  to  his  new  system.     On  this  the  charge  of 
erecting  the  dome  was  committed  to  him.     Am  be 
observM  that  the  higher  the  building  waa  ra»ed  tfa» 
more  time  was  lost  in  going  up  and  down,  be  erectad 
some  small  lodgings  on  the  dome  xtsdf,  and  by  tbaii 
means  saved  tiie  labourers  the  time  thus    epeoit. 
Aided  only  by  his  own  genius  he  accomplished  tbe 
work,  which  remains  one  of  the  boldest  creaftaoos  cf 
the  human  mind.    But  the  ingenious  lantern,  iirbicb 
fonned  the  upper  part  of  the  dome,  was  not  frniwbfMl 
when  he  died  in  1444,  aged  aixty-eeven.      It  wvae 
completed,  however,  according  to  his  first  dedgn.    ^o 
monument  of  andent  architeotnre  is  so  noble  mm  tbm 
wonderful  building.    Only  the  dome  of  St^  Pefeer'e 
at  Rome,  which  was  bulk  dnoe^  exods  it  ia  h<M|;hft> 
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but  is  inferior  to  it  in  lightnesB  and  grandeur  of  style. 
Michael  Angelo  said  it  was  difficult  to  imitate  Brun- 
elleschi,  and  impossible  to  excel  him.  Brunelleschi 
is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  other  masterpieces 
of  architecture. 

BRXJNET,  Jacques  Chablbs,  bookseller  at  Paris, 
bom  1780.  He  b^an  his  bibliographical  career  hv 
the  preparation  of  several  auction  catalogues,  of  whi<m 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  Count  d'Ourches 
(Paris,  1811),  and  of  a  supplementary  volume  to 
Cailleau's  and  Duclos'  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique 
(Paris,  1802).  In  1810  was  published  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  Manuel  du  Libraire  et  de  I'Amateur  de 
Livres,  in  three  vols.,  which  gained  such  universal 
applause  that,  in  1814,  a  second,  and  in  1820  a  third 
edition,  of  four  volumes  each,  were  demanded.  This 
work  showed  him  the  worthy  successor  of  the  men- 
torious  Debure  (from  whose  works  those  of  Brunet 
are  distinguished  only  by  the  alphabetical  form).  He 
died  at  Paris  14th  November,  1867.  A  sixth  edition 
of  his  great  work  appeared  between  1860  and  1865 
in  six  volumes,  the  last  containing  a  Table  M^tho- 
dique,  or  classified  catalogue,  in  wUch  the  works  are 
arranged  according  to  their  subjects. 

BRUNI.    See  Bruno  (Leonardo). 

BRUNINGS,  Christian,  one  of  the  greatest 
hydraulic  architects  of  Holland,  was  bom  in  1736  at 
Neckerau,  in  the  Palatinate.  In  his  childhood  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  scienoes  connected  with  hy- 
draulic architecture.  In  1769  the  States  of  Holland 
appointed  him  general  inspector  of  rivers.  This  in- 
troduced him  to  a  share  in  several  important  oom- 
nussions ;  for  instance,  that  for  the  improvement  of 
the  dike  system  in  1796 ;  that  for  draining  the  tracts 
between  Niewskogs  and  Zevenhoven  in  1797,  &c. 
His  most  important  waterworks  are  his  improvements 
in  the  diking  of  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  the  improved 
diking  and  deepening  of  the  Oberwasser,  so  called,  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  at  high  tides  often  inundated 
vast  extents  of  country,  together  with  the  change  in 
the  course  of  the  Waal-stream  and  the  canal  of  Pan- 
nerde,  by  which  the  beds  of  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and 
the  Leek  were  improved.  He  introduced  into  his 
department  the  use  of  the  stream  measure,  so  called. 
His  many  official  duties  prevented  this  worthy  officer 
from  often  appearing  as  an  author.  Tet  we  find 
scientific  essays  written  by  him  in  the  fourteenth, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  voltmies  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Haarlem  Society  of  Sciences,  and  some  other 
pieces.  He  died  in  1805.  The  Directory  of  the  Re- 
public proposed  to  erect  a  monimient  to  him  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Haarlem ;  but  it  has  never  been 
completed  on  account  of  the  political  disturbances 
that  occurred  soon  after  his  death. 

BRCNN,  an  Austrian  dty,  the  capital  of  Moravia, 
and  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  on  the  railway  from 
Vienna  to  Prague,  70  miles  N.  by  K.  of  Vienna,  nearly 
encircled  by  the  rivers  Schwarza  and  Zwittawa.  The 
pop.  of  the  dty,  Slst  December,  1869,  was  73,464. 
It  contains  a  cathedral  and  other  handsome  churches; 
a  landhaus,  where  the  Estates  meet;  several  splendid 
palaces,  a  gymnasium,  museum,  botanic  garden,  &c., 
and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  silks,  cottons,  and 
more  especially  fine  woollens,  which  have  procured  for 
it  the  name  of  the  Austrian  Leeds.  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  Moravian  commerce,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
carried  on  by  fairs  held  at  Brttnn  every  three  months. 
Near  it  is  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  in  which  Baron 
Trenk  and  Silvio  Pellioo  were  confined.  Brttnn  was 
formerly  a  free  imperial  dty,  an  important  fortress, 
and  the  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Moravia.  It 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Taborites  in  1 428 ; 
by  Tontenson  in  1645;  by  the  Prussians  in  1742.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1805,  and  Napoleon 

made  it  his  head-quarten  after  the  l»ttle  of  Auster- 
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litz.  It  was  taken  again  by  a  division  of  the  French 
army  in  1809  and  dismantled. 

BRUNO  THE  Great,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  third  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
and  brother  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  had  a  great 
share  in  the  events  of  his  time,  and  surpassed  all  the 
contemporary  bishops  in  talents  and  knowledge.  A 
numerous  train  of  learned  men  from  all  countries, 
even  from  Greece,  continually  followed  him,  and  his 
excellent  example  was  imitated  by  many  prelates. 
He  died  at  Rheims  October  11,  965.  Commentaries 
on  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  the  biographies  of 
some  saints,  are  ascribed  to  him. 

BRUNO,  St.— 1.  The  apostle  of  Prussia,  died  in 
1008.  He  entered  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
accompanied  St.  Adalbert  on  his  mission  to  Prussia. 
He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
II.,  and  founded  a  church  at  Querfurt.  Having  been 
taken  by  the  Pagans  of  Lithuania,  he  had  his  hands 

and  feet  cut  off,  and  was  afterwards  beheaded. 

2.  The  most  famous  of  this  name  is  the  one  who 
established  the  order  of  Carthusian  monks.  He  was 
bom  at  Cologne  about  1030  of  an  old  and  noble 
family,  which  still  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  was  educated  in  the  school  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  St.  Cunibert,  in  which  also  he 
afterwards  received  a  canonship,  and  then  studied  at 
Rheims,  where  he  diBtinguished  himself  to  such  a 
degree  that  Gervais,  the  bishop,  appointed  him  to 
superintend  all  the  schools  of  the  district.  He  at- 
tracted many  distinguished  scholars,  and  among 
others  Odo,  afterwards  Pope  Urban  II.     Subse- 

auently  he  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Rheims,  but 
lie  immorality  of  his  times  induced  him  to  go  into 
solitude.  He  repaired  with  six  friends  of  a  like  dis- 
position to  Hugo,  bishop  of  Grenoble,  who  himself, 
in  1084  or  1086,  led  them  to  a  desert  4  or  5  leagues 
distant  from  the  dty,  called  Chartreuse,  whence  the 
order  of  monks  received  its  name.  Here,  in  a  narrow 
valley  overshadowed  by  two  steep  rocks  and  bleak 
in  the  extreme,  Bruno  and  his  companions  built  an 
oratory,  and  small  separate  cells  to  dwell  in,  and 
founded  one  of  the  severest  orders  of  monks.  In  the 
meantime  Urban  II.  became  pope,  and  in  1089  in- 
vited his  former  instructor  to  his  court.  Bruno  re- 
luctantly obeyed,  but  refused  every  spiritual  dignity, 
and  in  1094  received  permiadon  to  found  a  second 
Carthusian  establishment  in  the  solitude  of  Delia 
Torre,  in  Calabria.  Here  he  lived  in  his  former 
wont,  ruled  his  new  colony  with  wisdom,  and  died 
in  the  arms  of  his  scholars,  A.D.  1101.  Leo  X.,  by 
whom  he  was  beatified,  in  1514  permitted  the  Car- 
thusians to  celebrate  a  mass  in  honour  of  him ;  and 
Gregory  XV.,  who  ordered  the  process  of  his  canon- 
ization, in  1623  extended  it  to  the  whole  Catholic 
Church.  Bruno  gave  his  scholars  no  particular  laws. 
BRUNO,  Giordano,  a  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  distinguished  by  the  originality  and  poetical 
boldness  of  his  speculations.  He  was  bom  at  Nola, 
in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  about  1550;  entered  the 
order  of  Dominicans;  and  took  refuge,  probably  from 
the  persecutions  which  he  drew  upon  himself  by  his 
religious  doubts  and  his  satires  on  the  monks,  at 
Geneva  in  1580.  Here,  however,  he  was  soon  perse- 
cuted by  the  Calvinists  for  his  paradoxes  and  his 
violence.  In  1583  he  stood  forth  at  Paris  as  the 
antagonist  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  as 
teacher  of  the  ars  LuUiana,  Hia  disputes  with  the 
Aristotelians  caused  him  to  leave  Paris,  and  he  then 
went  to  London,  where  he  publuhed  several  of  his 
works,  and  to  Oxford,  where  he  taught  for  a  short 
time.  In  1585  he  went  by  way  of  Paris  and  Mar- 
burg to  Wittenberg,  and  from  1586  to  1588  taught 
his  philosophy  there.  Why  he  left  Wittenberg  is 
not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  in  1588 
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to  Helmstadt,  and  he  seems  to  have  visited  Prague 
before  that  year.  Protected  by  Duke  Julius  of 
Wolf  enbuttel,  he  remained  in  Hehnstadt  till  his  pro- 
tector died  in  1589.  He  was  then  engaged  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine  with  the  publication  of  some 
works,  particularly  De  Monade  Numero  et  Figura^ 
but  left  this  city  also  in  1692,  and  returned  (it  is  not 
known  for  what  purpose)  to  Italy.  He  remained 
for  some  time  at  Psbdua  in  tranquillity,  imtil  the 
inquisition  of  Venice  arrested  him  in  1598,  and  trans- 
ferred him  to  Rome.  After  an  imprisonment  of  two 
years,  that  he  might  have  opportunity  to  retract  his 
doctrines,  he  was  burned,  February  16th,  1600,  for 
apostasy,  heresy,  and  violation  of  his  monastic  vows. 
This  death,  which  he  might  have  averted  eight  days 
before  by  a  recantation,  he  suffered  with  fortitude. 
Whilst  Ids  violent  attacks  on  the  prevailing  doctrines 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  on  the  narrow- 
minded  Aristotelians  themselves,  everywhere  created 
him  enemies,  his  rashness  and  pride  threw  him  into 
•the  hands  of  his  executioners.  His  philosophical 
writings,  which  have  become  very  rare,  display  a 
classical  cultivation  of  mind,  a  deep  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  ancient  philosophy,  wit  and  satire,  as  well  as 
a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.    Most  of  them  were  published  between 

1584  and  1591,  as  appears  from  the  enumeration  of 
the  oldest  editions  in  the  Bibliographical  Lexicon  of 
Ebert  (Lpg.  1821,  quarto,  voL  L  p.  238,  et  seq.)    In 

1585  appeared  at  Paris  his  famous  Spaodo  della 
Bestia  iVionf ante  (a  moral  allegory,  with  many  satir- 
ical strokes  on  his  own  times);  also  his  work  Delia 
Causa,  Principio  ed  Uno  (Venice  and  London,  1584); 
besides  Del  Infinite,  Universo,  e  Mondi.  The  for- 
mer contains  the  foundation,  the  latter  the  appli- 
cation of  metaphysics  to  the  natural  world.  The 
doctrine  Is  a  puro  Pantheism,  connected  with  very 
peculiar  notions  of  God — Deita  at  monadum  monas, 
nempe  entium  eiUUcu — a  more  complete  Pantheistical 
system  than  had  been  previously  exhibited,  and 
which,  since  his  time,  Spinoza  only,  who,  like  Des- 
cartes, borrowed  his  ideas,  has  reduced  to  a  more  syste- 
matic form.  The  notion  that  Grod  is  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  and  the  world  endowed  with  oiganization 
and  Ufe,  might  have  been  forgiven  by  his  contempo- 
raries; but  his  inference,  that  tiie  world  is  infinite  and 
immeasurable,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of 
worlds,  at  the  moment  when  the  new  system  of  Co- 
pernicus was  attacked  from  all  quarters,  could  not 
but  be  looked  upon  as  a  crime.  His  writings  are 
mostly  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  without  any  metho- 
dical order.  His  language  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
Italian  and  Latin.  His  style  is  violent  and  fiery. 
The  originality  and  loftiness  of  his  ideas  take  a 
powerful  hold  on  those  who  can  understand  him. 
His  logical  writings,  in  which  he  boldly  and  skilfully 
applies  Raymond  Lully's  art  of  topicid  memory,  are 
more  obscure  and  less  interesting.  His  belief  in 
magic  and  astrology,  notwithstanding  his  enlightened 
views  of  the  nature  of  things,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  also  wrote  poems,  among 
others,  Degli  Eroid  Furori,  and  a  satirical  comedy, 
II  Candelajo.  A  collection  of  his  Italian  works  by 
Wagner  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1830  (two  vols.  8vo); 
a  reprint  of  a  Latin  work,  De  Umbris  Idearum 
(original,  Paris,  1582),  at  Berlin  in  1868 ;  and  a  bio- 
graphy by  Domenioo  Berti,  at  Florence  in  1868, 
which  is  of  special  interest  and  importance  on  account 
of  the  new  papers  it  brings  to  light  regarding  the 
official  exammation  of  Bruno  before  the  Inquisition 
of  Venice.  Among  recent  writers,  Schelling  resem- 
bles him  the  most  in  his  metaphysics  and  his  philoso- 
phical views  of  nature,  and  has  given  his  name  to  one 
of  his  philosophical  writings,  Bruno,  oder  liber  das 
gottliche  und  natttrliche  Princip  der  Dinge  (Berlin, 


1802).    See  Bartholm^,  Jordano  Bruno  de  Nola  (two 
vols.,  Paris,  1846). 

BRUNO,  or  Bbdni  (Bbunus),  LE0irASDO,of  Arezzo^ 
whence  his  name  Aretino  (Aretinus),  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  literati  at  the  period  of  the  re- 
vival of  classic  literature  in  Italy.  He  was  bom  in 
1370,  and  studied  law  at  Florence  and  Ravenna^  but 
the  arrival  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  at  Florence  gave 
him  a  decided  turn  for  classical  learning.  He  after- 
wards filled  many  offices  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chureh,  and  accompanied  Pope  John  XX  ITT,  to 
Constance,  where  the  latter  was  deposed,  and  Bruno 
escaped  to  Florence.  Here  he  wrote  his  Florentine 
Histoiy,  received  in  consequence  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  afterwards,  by  the  favour  of  the  Medici, 
becJEune  secretary  to  tiie  republic  In  this  important 
post  he  died,  a.d.  1444.  The  merits  of  Bruno  in 
spreading  and  advancing  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture consist  particularly  in  his  literal  Latin  txaas- 
latidns  of  the  classics ;  for  instance,  the  writings  of 
Aristotie,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  the  biogra- 
phies of  Plutarch,  &c.  His  writings  are  in  the  Latin 
language,  with  the  exception  of  two  biographies  of 
Dante  and  Petrarca.  His  chief  works  are,  Historiie 
FlorentinsB  (twelve  books,  Strasbuig,  1610,  folio), 
with  which  is  connected  the  Commentarius  Renim 
suo  Tempore  Gestarum,  published  in  Italian  at 
Venice  (1476,  folio) ;  De  bello  Italioo  adversus  Gothos; 
Epistolse,  &c. 

BRUNSWICK  (German,  Brauntchfocig),  a  duchy 
and  sovereign  state  in  the  N.w.  of  Germany,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Germanic  Empire.     It  oompriseB 
1425  English  miles,  and  311,715  inhabitants.     It  is 
divided  into  eight  districts  —  three  larger  and  five 
smaller,  detached  from  each  other  and  surrounded  by 
foreign  possessions.    About  one-half  of  the  land  ia 
arable.     The  family  of  Brunswick  is  one  of  the  most 
andent  in  Europe.    (See  Brunswick — Fauilt  of.) 
In  1806  the  duchy  was  annexed  by  Napoleon  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  but  its  native  prince,  Fred- 
erick William,  was  restored  in  1813.    In  the  German 
Confederation  Brunswick  held  the  thirteenth  rank, 
with  two  votes  in  the  assembly,  and  one  along  with 
Nassau  in  the  diet.     It  was  afterwards  a  member 
of  the  North  German  Union,  formed  consequent  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  confederation  by  the  vie* 
tories  of  Prussia  in  the  short  campaign  of   1866. 
As  a  state  of  the  German  Empire  it  now  sends  twi> 
members  to  the  Bundesrath,  and  three  deputies  to 
the  Reichstag.    In  its  internal  government  Bruns- 
wick is  a  constitutional  monarchy.    The  represen- 
tative assembly  consists  of  twenty-one  deputies  of 
the    principal    taxpayers,  ten  deputies    of    towns, 
twelve  of  communes,  and  three  of  the  deigj.     The 
budget  is  voted  triennially;    that  for  1870-72   w 
7,196,400  thalers,  or  £1,079,460.    The  prevailing  n*- 
ligion  in  Brunswick  is  Lutheran.  The  most  importsnt 
articles  of  trade  and  manufacture  are  com,  rape-seed^ 
flax,  tobacco,  chicory,  hops,  madder,  and  wood.    Th« 
country  raises  sheep,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  and  bees  in. 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  inhalntanta.    Som« 
fat  cattie  and  horses  are  imported.    In  the  foreirtA 
there  are  wild  boars,  deer,  hares,  heath-cocks,  blac^« 
cocks,  partridges,  and  hazel-grouse;  but  as  no  At- 
tempts are  made  to  preserve  the  game,  the  qosLntit^ 
gradually  decreases.    The  mountainous  tracts  yi«rlU 
iron,  copper,  salt,  marble,  coal,  porcelain  earth,  asm! 
other  minerals.     In  the  Rammelsbeig  are   foujnd. 
silver,  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  iritis 
small  quantities  of  gold.    Large  tracts  are  oover^«i 
with  peat,  in  the  sandy  regions  of  the  northern  «li»« 
tricts.     The  breweries  and  distilleries  dt  spixits^  ^tl^c 
spinning  of  linen  yam  (the  most  extensive  brms^^.^ 
of  industry),  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  leattber 
the  preparation  of  paper,  soap,  tobacco,  sal-i  * 
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niac,  madder,  and  chicory,  afford  the  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  The  lackered  wares  and 
porcelain  of  Brunswick  are  famous  even  in  foreign 
countries.  Brunswick,  the  capita],  is  the  centre  of 
trade.    The  country  is  provided  with  good  roads. 

BRUNSWICK  (Gennan,  Brawuehvfeig),  capital 
of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
Ocker,  and  on  the  railway  from  Hanover  to  Berlin, 
with  67,782  inhabitants  in  1871.  It  was  formerly 
one  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  but  it  is  now  sub- 
ject to  the  duke,  and  has  been  tiie  ducal  residence 
Bince  1754.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  new 
ducal  palace,  the  mint,  the  house  in  which  the  diet 
aBsembles,  the  town-house,  the  arsenal,  the  cathedral, 
museum  and  picture-gallery,  and  the  public  wine- 
cellars.  The  ramparts  of  the  old  fortifications  have 
been  levelled  and  formed  into  a  promenade.  The 
older  streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  antiquated 
in  appearance.  The  Collegium  Carolinum  was  founded 
in  1745,  and  intended  as  a  medium  between  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  universities.  It  has  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation  even  in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
m  England  and  Russia.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  wool,  yam,  linen,  porcelain,  pasteboard,  paper- 
hangings,  and  chemical  preparations.  There  is  a  large 
commerce  in  grain,  woollens,  and  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. The  traffic  in  home  produce,  and  the  carrying 
trade,  have  been  much  increased  by  the  system  of 
railways.  The  Brunswick  fairs,  though  now  declin- 
ing, were  formerly  of  great  importance. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  post  town  of  Mame,  in  the 
United  States  of  America^  in  Cumberland  county, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Androscogsin,  26  miles  n.e. 
of  Portland;  lat.  43'  63'  v.;  Ion.  69  55'  w.;  pop.  of 
township  in  1871,  4687.  The  falls  of  the  Androscog- 
gin, at  this  place,  afford  excellent  seats  for  sevei^ 
mills  and  manufactories.  Bowdoin  College,  in  this 
town,  was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  went  into  oper- 
ation in  1802.  Connected  with  it  is  the  me(&cal 
school  of  Maine,  established  in  1820.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  Androscoggin.  It  has  a  president 
and  fourteen  professors.  The  students  numoer  about 
200,  besides  fifty  medical  students.  The  librazy 
numbers  about  30,000  volumes.  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow  graduated  here  in  1825,  and  the  latter 
filled  the  chair  of  modem  languages  for  several  years. 
Bowdoin  College  was  founded  by  James  Bowdoin, 
son  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  the  oldest 
and  most  prominent  literary  institution  in  Maine. 

BRUNSWICK,  Family  of.  The  trae  founder  of 
this  ancient  house  was  Albert  Azo  IL,  marquis  of 
Reggio  and  Modena^  a  descendant  by  the  female 
line  of  Charlemaffne,  who  had  also  extensive  do- 
mains in  Lombardy,  and  in  1047  married  Cunigun- 
da,  heiress  of  the  Counts  of  Altorf,  and  thus  united 
the  two  houses  of  Este  and  Guelph.  The  previous 
history  of  the  Este  family  is  uncertain.  Guelph,  the 
son  of  Azo,  was  created  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  1071. 
He  married  Judith  of  Flanders,  who  was  descended 
from  Alfred  the  Great  of  England.  The  most 
powerful  of  this  line  was  Henry  the  Frond,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  1125,  and  by  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lotharius  II.  acquired  Brunswick  and  Saxony. 
Brunswick  ultimately  fell  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
family,  and  Otho,  the  great-grandson  of  Henry  by 
this  branch,  was  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of  Ihike 
of  Brunswick  (1235).  John,  eldest  son  of  Otho, 
founded  the  house  of  Lilnebui^.  Albert  the  Great, 
a  younger  son  of  Otho,  conquered  Wolf enbiittel,  ana 
on  his  death  (1278)  his  three  sons  divided  his  domin- 
Henry  founded  the  house  of  Gmbenhagen, 


ions. 


Albert  became  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  William 
Xhike  of  Brunswick  Wolf enbtttteL  Henry  Julius,  of 
this    last   branch,  inherited   Gmbenhagen    (1596). 


Ernest  of  ZeU,  of  the  second  branch,  who  succeeded 
(1532),  conquered  the  territories  of  Wolf  enbiittel,  and 
left  two  sons,  by  whom  the  family  was  divided  into 
the  two  branches  of  Brunswick- WolfenbUttel  (II.) 
and  Brunswick-Hanover,  from  the  latter  of  which 
comes  the  present  royal  family  of  Britain.  The  for- 
mer is  the  German  family  now  in  possession  of  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick.  Charles  William  married  Au- 
gusta»  sister  of  George  III.  of  England  (1764).  His 
descendants  are  presumptive  heirs  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  in  esse  of  a  failure  of  the  direct  line. 
Ernest  Augustus,  of  the  Brunswick-Hanover  house, 
was  created  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1692.  He  married 
Sophia^  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James 
I.  of  England.  George  Loius,  son  of  Ernest  Augus- 
tus and  So^iia,  bom  1660,  succeeded  his  father  as 
Elector  of  Hanover  in  1698,  and  was  called  to, the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  by  act  of  Farlia- 
ment  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
vested  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  Une  of  James 
I.  George  lY.  was  the  twenty-third  of  the  family 
of  Brunswick  by  lineal  descent  from  Azo,  the  fifty- 
third  king  of  England  from  Egbert,  and  was  descend- 
ed from  Woden,  the  head  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
family  (from  which  so  many  sovereigns  of  Europe 
have  sprung),  by  fifty-two  generations.  See  the  ar- 
ticles George,  Hanoveb,  England,  &c. 

BRUNSWICK,  Fbrddtand,  Duke  of,  fourth  son 
of  Duke  Ferdinand  Albert,  was  bom  at  Brunswick, 
Jan.  11,  1721,  and  educated  for  the  military  pro- 
fession. In  1739  he  entered  the  Prussian  service, 
was  engaged  in  the  Silesian  wars,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  eminent  generals  in  the  Seven  Tears' 
war.  He  commanded  &e  allied  army  in  Westphalia, 
where,  always  opposed  to  superior  forces,  he  dirolayed 
superior  talents.  He  drove  the  French  from  Lower 
Sfucony,  Hesse,  and  Westphalia,  and  was  victorious 
in  the  two  great  battles  of  Orefeld  and  Minden.  (See 
Seven  Tsabs'  Was.)  After  the  peace  he  resigned 
his  commission  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  the  king.  From  that  time  he  lived 
at  Brunswick,  the  patron  of  art  and  literature.  He 
died  in  1792. 

BRUNSWICK,  Fbisdbioh  Wilhklm,  Duke  of, 
fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Duke  Karl  Wilhelm  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick.  He  was  bom  in  1771,  and 
received  the  same  education  with  his  second  and 
third  brothers,  who  were  a  few  years  older,  till  the 
military  career  to  which  he  was  destined  gave  his 
studies  a  particular  direction.  In  1786  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  Prussia  successor  of  his  undo, 
Frederick  Augustus,  duke  of  Oels  and  Bemstadt.  He 
then  went  to  Lausanne,  remained  two  years  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  upon  Mb  return  was  made  captain  in  a 
Prussian  regiment  of  foot.  During  the  war  against 
France  in  1792  and  the  following  year,  he  fought  in 
the  Prussian  armies,  and  was  twice  wounded.  In 
1806  he  took  part  in  the  war  against  France,  with 
all  the  fire  which  the  oppression  of  Germany  and  his 
father's  unhappy  fate  had  kindled  in  him.  He  finally 
joined  the  corps  of  Bliicher,  and  was  made  prisoner 
with  him  at  Lubeck.  On  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  he  would  have  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  as 
his  other  brothers  were  incapacitated  by  disease,  but 
Napoleon  prohibited  his  succession.  He  raised  a  free 
corps  in  Biohemia  to  operate  against  the  Fr«aich,  but 
though  he  gained  a  victory  over  4000  WestphaUans, 
he  was  unable  to  make  an  effectual  staaa  on  the 
Continent.  He  embarked  his  troops  for  England, 
landed  in  1809,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
His  corps  immediately  entered  the  British  service, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
The  Parliament  granted  him  a  pension  of  £6000, 
untQ  he  returned  to  his  hereditary  doimnions,  Dec. 
22, 1813.    The  events  of  1815  called  him  again  to 
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anus,  and  he  fell,  June  16, 1815.  Caroline,  queen  of 
England,  the  unfortunate  wife  of  George  lY.,  was  a 
BiBter  of  this  gallant  prince. 

BRUNSWICK,  New.    See  New  Brunswick. 

BRUNSWICK -LUNEBURG,  Kabl  Wilhelm 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of,  was  bom  in  1735.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  duke  Charles  of  Bruns- 
wick and  of  a  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great.  At  the 
age  of  seven  his  education  was  committed  to  the 
Abb^  Jerusalem,  then  chaplain  to  the  court  at  Wolf - 
enbtittel.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Jerusalem,  the  Collegium 
Carolinum,  then  recently  establi^ed  His  tutor  was 
the  chamberlain  Von  Wittorf — ^a  man  of  talents,  but 
without  principle.  His  ambition  was  early  kindled 
by  the  achievements  of  Frederick  11.  The  Seven 
Years*  war  afforded  him  the  first  opportunity  of 
cultivating  his  military  talents.  He  commanded  the 
Brunswick  troops  in  the  allied  army,  an'd  in  the  fatal 
battle  at  Hastenbeek,  July  28,  1757,  in  which  he 
recaptured  a  battery  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  centre  of  the  allied  army,  'he  showed' 
(such  was  the  expression  of  Frederick)  'that  nature 
had  destined  him  for  a  hero.'  June  23,  1758,  he 
decided  the  victory  of  Crefeld.  He  took  the  most 
active  part  in  all  the  enterprises  of  his  imde  Ferdi- 
nand; and  Frederick's  esteem  for  him  continued  to 
increase,  as  appears  from  his  G«schichte  des  Sieben- 
jahrigen  Kriegs  (History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War), 
and  his  Ode  auf  den  Erbprinzen  von  Braunschweig 
(Ode  on  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick).  In 
1764  he  married  the  F^cess  Augusta  of  England. 
Having  early  become  acquainted  with  the  real  situa- 
tion of  his  native  country,  and  drawn  salutary  in- 
struction from  the  constant  embarrassments  of  his 
father,  before  he  entered  upon  the  government,  he 
practised  the  greatest  economy,  living  mostly  retired 
from  public  business,  and  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  1773  he  entered  the  Prussian  service 
and  became  general  of  infantry,  but  had  no  oppor- 
timity  of  cultivating  his  military  talents.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  (in  1780)  he  entered  upon  the 
government  with  zeal  and  activity.  Anxious  above 
all  for  the  improvement  of  the  finances,  he  diminished 
his  household,  discharged  the  debts  of  the  state,  en- 
couraged agriculture,  extended  the  liberty  of  com- 
merce, imdertook  or  assisted  in  the  erection  of  con- 
siderable buildings,  and  by  causing  Italian  operas, 
masquerades,  &c.,  to  be  exhibited  gratis,  provided 
also  for  the  amusement  of  the  public.  Yet,  with  the 
best  intentions,  he  was  often  unsuccessful.  This  was 
the  case  with  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  public 
education.  He  invited  men  of  learning  into  the 
country  at  great  expense,  but  the  projected  reforma- 
tion having  met  with  innumerable  obstacles,  they 
became  a  burden  to  the  state.  In  1787  he  was  obliged 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Prussian  army  for 
the  support  of  the  stadtholder  of  Holland.  The 
facility  with  which  this  campaign  was  terminated 
procured  the  duke  more  reputation  than  he  perhaps 
deserved.  High  expectations  were  entertained  of 
him  when  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  broke 
out.  The  duke  received  the  chief  command  of  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  army,  and  issued  at  Coblenz, 
July  15, 1792,  the  famous  manifesto,  drawn  up  in  a 
very  harsh  and  haughty  style  by  a  Frenchman,  De 
XJmon.  It  certainly  did  more  injury  to  the  allied 
forces  than  a  hostile  army  could  have  done.  It  in- 
flamed the  French  nation  almost  to  fuiy  against  the 
insolent  oonquerorsy  who  intended  'to  miiJce  every 
city  that  dared  to  resist  level  with  the  ground,  and 
to  cut  their  way  to  Paris.'  The  Emperor  Francis 
approved  it,  and  so  did  the  King  of  Prussia;  but  the 
duke  considered  the  expressions  too  strong.  The 
severest  passages  were  expunged;  but  its  tone  was 


stiU  very  insolent.    The  duke  designBd  to  press  for* 
ward  from  Lorraine  to  Paris,  to  cut  off  its  supplies, 
and  thus  to  force  it  to  surrender  by  famine.     Aug. 
23,  1792,  Longwy  was  taken,  and.  Sept  2,  Yerdun. 
But  in  Champagne,  a  country  of  itself  unproductive, 
the  transport  of  provisions  for  the  army  fnan  the 
frontiers  was  rendered  difficult  by  mountains  and 
forests.    l>umouriez  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Menehbuld,  and  skirmishes  took  place  daily;  bat 
the  skilful  dispositions  of  Dumouriez  culminated  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Germans  by  Kellermann  at  Yalmy, 
on  20th  Sept.  1792,  and  Brunswick-LUnebui^  was 
obliged  to  conclude  an  armistice  and  to  evacuate 
Chimipagne.  Custines  took  Worms  and  Spires  during 
this  retreat,  and,  Oct  21,  captured  the  fortreas  <tf 
Mentz,  and  soon  afterwards  Frankfort,  whidi  latter 
city,  however,  was  retaken  by  the  Prussians  and 
Hessians,  Dec.  2.    The  endeavours  of  the  Greimans, 
therefore,  were  principally  directed  to  the  recapture 
of  those  places.    To  this  end  the  duke,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Austrians,  opened  the  campaign  on  the 
Upper  Rhine  in  1793,  took  the  fortress  of  Kdnigstein 
March  7,  conquered  Mentz  July  22,  and  prepared  to 
attack  the  strong  fortress  of  Landau,  then  in  the 
power  of  the  French.    The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  Sept.  14,  made  a  general  attack  on  the  duke 
and  Wurmser,  from  Strasburg  to  Saarbruck.     On 
that  day  the  duke  had  a  sanguinary  engagement 
with  Moreau,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pirmasens,  a  town 
belonnng  to  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Dannstadt 
The  French  were  driven  from  their  camp  near  the 
village  of  Hombach,  as  far  as  to  the  Saar.    A  month 
later  the  duke,  having  formed  a  union  with  Wurmaer, 
succeeded,  October  13,  in  his  attack  on  the  lines  of 
Weissenburg,  and  his  attempt  to  draw  nearer  to 
Landau.    In  order  to  gain  another  strong  point  of 
support,  he  ventured,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  16,  to 
make  an  assault  upon  the  mountain-fortress  of  Bitdxe, 
which  is  the  key  of  the  Yosges,  as  the  roads  fran 
Landau,  Pirmasens,  Weissenburg,  and  Strasbnx^  unite 
at  that  place.    This  attempt  miscarried.    Between 
the  28th  and  the  dOth  of  Nov.,  however,  he  defeated 
a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  at  Lantern, 
which  was  pressing  through  the  mountaina,  under 
the  command  of  Hoche,  with  the  intention  of  retiev- 
ing  Landau.    But  the  daily  attacks  of  Hoche  and 
Pichegru,  without  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  mtfn,  and 
the  successful  attempt  of  the  latter  to  break  the  Aus- 
trian lines  near  Fntschweiler,  Dec.  22,  forced  the 
Austrians  to  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  occa> 
sioned  the  retreat  of  the  duke  also.    As  some  difft- 
culties  had  already  risen  between  Austria  and  Pn»- 
sia,  he  laid  down  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1794.    The  duke  continued 
to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  until  the 
fatal  year  1806.    Although  he  was  now  of  sucfa  aa 
age  that  he  might  have  retired  without  repvoach 
from  public  life,  yet  he  assumed  burdens  beyond  his 
powers.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806,  oon- 
missioned  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  made  a  joozsev 
to  St  Petersburg  relative  to  the  war  that  soon  farok'r 
out  with  France.    He  was  then  placed  at  tha  h«ad 
of  the  Prussian  army.    But  his  physical  strength  wim 
not  equal  to  his  moral  energy,  as  was  proved  by  thm 
battles  of  Jena  and  Auer^^t     He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  latter  battle,  and  closed  hia  life  sut 
Ottensen,  near  Altona,  Nov.  10,  1806. 

BRUNTON,  Maby,  an  ingenious  novelisi^  ww 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Balfour,  and  waa 
bom  in  the  island  of  Burra^  in  Orkfiey,  in  1779.  In 
her  twentieth  year  she  married  Ih*.  Alexander^ 
Brunton,  minister  at  Bolton,  near  Haddingtcai^  altera 
wards  at  Edinburgh.  She  was  the  authovew  << 
Discipline  and  Self-Control,  two  novels  whi^  took: 
well  with  the  publio.    She  died  in  1818,  Icavi 
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Emmeline,  a  tale,  and  other  pieces,  wMdi  were  pnb- 
liBhed  by  Dr.  Brunton,  with  a  biographical  sketch. 

BRUSH-WHEELS.  In  light  machinery,  wheels 
sometimes  turn  eadi  other  by  means  of  bristles  or 
brushes  fixed  to  their  circumference.  They  may 
also  oommunicate  circular  motion  by  friction  only. 
The  surface  brought  in  contact  is  then  formed  of  the 
end  grain  of  wwxl,  or  is  covered  with  an  elastic 
subetonce,  and  the  wheels  are  pressed  together  to 
increase  the  friction. 

BRUSSA,  BRU8A,  or  Bobsa,  a  Turkish  dty  in 
the  pashalic  of  Anatolia  (Asia  Minor),  with  a  pop.  of 
about  100,000  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews, 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  the  manufacture  of  satins, 
silk  stuffs,  carpets,  gauze,  &c.  In  the  manufacture  of 
silk  stuffs  about  30,000  persons  are  employed,  most  of 
whom  belong  to  the  town  itself,  some  to  the  surround- 
ing district  These  stuffs  are  in  great  demand  over 
all  the  East,  but  their  sale  has  been  somewhat 
diminished  since  the  Swiss  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
viding exceUent  imitations  in  cotton  of  many  of  the 
silk  patterns  of  Brussa,  for  which  imitations  a  ready 
sale  is  found  throughout  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  bazaars  are  filled  with  merchandise,  and  the 
caravans  passing  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  to  Con- 
stantinople promote  its  commerce.  Before  the  earth- 
quake of  1855  it  contained  close  upon  150  mosques, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  immense  number  of 
fountains ;  but  by  the  earthquake  in  that  year,  and 
by  a  terrible  conflagration,  the  former  splendour  of 
the  town  must  have  suffered  considerably.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  finely  wooded  plam,  which 
is  inclosed  by  the  ridges  of  Olympus,  and  abounds  in 
hot  springs.  A  railway  is  about  to  be  constructed 
between  Scutari  and  Brussa.  The  port  of  Brussa  is 
Kemlik  or  Ghemlek,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
castle,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Prusa  of  the  ancients.  Brussa 
was  long  capital  of  Bithynia,  and  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  Greek  Empire  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  1326  it  was  taken  by  Orkhan,  son  of 
Othman,  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasties ;  and 
from  that  epoch  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Turkish 
sovereigns,  until  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred 
to  Adrianople. 

BRUSSELS  (Flenush,^rti«MZ;  French,  Brttxellet), 
the  capital  of  Belgium  and  of  the  province  of  Soutii 
Brabuit,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Senne,  about 
60  miles  8.S.  of  the  Grerman  Ocean;  lat.  50"  51'  if.; 
Ion.  4"  22^  E.  Brussels  ia  built  partly  on  the  acdivity 
of  a  hill,  partly  on  the  plain,  in  a  countiy  agreeably 
diversified  by  sloping  heights.  Like  many  other 
continental  towns  whose  political  situation  has 
changed,  its  old  fortifications  have  been  transformed 
into  boulevards.  These  surround  the  dty  on  N.K. 
and  B.,  extending  for  5  miles  from  v.  to  B. ;  they 
are  planted  with  ehns  and  linden  trees  in  four 
rows,  and  form  a  wide  and  agreeable  promenade, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  numerous  gates,  most  of  which  bear 
the  names  of  the  principal  high-roads  or  railways 
which  traverse  the  kingdom,  are  nearly  all  modem, 
but  the  Porte  de  Hal,  built  in  1879,  is  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  ramparts^  a  large  military  tower  of 
remarkable  construction,  which  in  later  days  was 
long  used  as  a  prison.  The  city  at  its  greatest  extent 
is  about  3  miles  in  length  by  2^  wide.  The  Senne 
enters  by  two  branches  on  the  N.w.  side,  and  forms 
four  islwds  within  the  walls.  It  ia  not  navigable, 
but  Brussels  possesses  water  communication  by  means 
of  canals  with  Charleroi,  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and  the 
ocean.  The  Antwerp  Canal  was  opened  in  1551, 
that  with  Charleroi  in  1830.  Nearly  everywhere 
within  the  walls  Brussels  presents  a  congeries  of 
twisted  streets.    The  upper  or  new  town,  containing 


the  royal  palace,  is  the  principal  exception.  The 
suburbs  outside  the  boulevards,  especially  in  the 
upper  town,  are  large,  and  have  recentiy  greatly 
increased.  The  principal  are  the  Quartier  Leopold 
and  the  Quartier  Louise,  which  are  regularly  and 
elegantiy  built  The  principal  buildings  of  the  new 
town  are  the  king's  palace,  the  palace  of  the  chambers, 
the  palace  of  'the  Prince  ox  Orange,'  the  palace 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  public  library  and  museum, 
and  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Secours.  The 
upper  town  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  park  of  17  acres, 
with  fountains  and  statues,  around  which  most  of  the 
principal  buildings  are  situated.  The  lower  town 
is  rich  in  ancient  architecture.  The  h6tel  de  ville 
(built  1401-55)  is  an  imposing  Grothic  structure, 
with  a  spire  304  feet  in  height.  •  The  square  in  front 
of  it  is  perhaps  the  most  pictorial  of  all  the  public 
places  of  Brussels.  The  cathedral  of  Saint  Gudule  is 
the  finest  of  many  fine  churches,  richly  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  paintings.  It  was  founded  in  1010, 
and  its  reconstruction,  commenced  in  1226,  was 
carried  on  till  the  seventeenth  century.  The  churches 
of  Notre-Dame-de-la-Chapelle  and  Notre-Dame-des 
Yictoires  are  also  edifices  of  great  beauty.  The 
monuments  of  Brussels,  and  the  specimens  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  with  which  its  public  buildings  are 
adorned  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

During  the  middle  ages  Brussels  did  not  attain 
to  the  extent  or  importance  of  several  other  cities 
of  the  Ijow  Coimtries.  The  Emperor  Otho  dated  a 
decree  from  Brussels  in  976.  It  was  walled  by 
Baldric,  count  of  Louvain,  in  1044.  It  was  more 
oompletely  fortified  in  1380,  the  wall  then  following 
nearly  the  line  of  the  present  boulevard.  During 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  twice  burned  and  once 
ravaged  by  the  plague.  It  wss  the  scene,  in  1568,  of 
the  execution  ox  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.  It  was 
bombarded  and  burned  by  the  French  in  1695,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Marlborough  after  the 
battle  of  Ramilies.  It  wss  taken  by  vie  French  in 
1794,  and  retained  till  1814,  when  it  became  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Dyle.  From 
1815  to  1830  it  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1830  it  was  the  chief 
centre  of  the  revolt  which  separated  Belgium  from 
Holland.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  capital  of  the 
Belgian  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  centres  oi  European 
dviUzation,  being  especially  distinguished,  far  beyond 
its  relative  importance,  for  the  cultivation  and 
patronage  of  art. 

The  scientific,  literary,  artistic,  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  Brussels  comprise  a  free  imiversity, 
founded  in  1834,  a  proprietary  institution,  with 
about  sixty  professors  and  assistants,  comprising 
four  faculties,  mathematical  and  physical  sdenoes, 
belles-lettres,  law,  and  medicine,  a  school  of  geo- 
graphy, founded  in  1830,  with  an  extensive  museum, 
embracdng  geology,  chemistry,  and  natural  history, 
one  of  the  finest  observatories  in  Europe ;  the  Belgian 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Letters,  and  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  the  public 
library,  containing  200,000  volumes  and  18,000 
valuable  manuscripts ;  the  picture  gallery,  with  the 
finest  specimens  of  Flemish  art ;  the  Royal  School  of 
Medicine,  many  institutions  for  elementary  education, 
societies  of  horticulture  and  other  natural  sciences, 
several  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  a  philanthropic 
society,  &o. 

The  manufactures  and  trade  of  Brussels  are  greatiy 
promoted  both  by  its  canal  communications  and  by 
the  net-work  of  Belgian  railways.  Printing,  type- 
founding,  and  all  the  other  departments  of  book- 
maldng,  give  employment  to  a  large  section  of  the 
population.  Until  1852  the  reprinting  of  French 
c6ntemporary  works   was   extensively  cani^  on, 
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but  in  that  year  a  treaty  with  France  gave  protec- 
tion to  workB  of  literature  and  art.  Lace  was  an 
ancient  manufactore,  and  is  atill  of  some  importanoe; 
the  printing  of  cotton  and  woollen  f abrica,  muaUna, 
&c,  and  many  minor  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
BrusselB  carpets  are  chiefly  made  at  Toumai,  but  some 
are  manufactured  in  the  dty.  There  are  breweries, 
distilleries,  sugar  •refineries,  foundries  of  iron  and  brass, 
steam-engine  factories,  &o.  The  trade  carried  on  by 
the  canals  and  railways  is  that  of  a  capital  dty  and 
manufacturing  town,  for  the  supply  of  internal  wants 
and  the  distribution  of  its  own  products.  The  lan- 
guages spoken  in  Brussels  are  SVench,  and  Flemish 
or  Dutch,  the  former  chiefly  spoken  in  the  new 
town,  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  old.  English  is  also  a 
good  deal  spoken,  from  the  number  of  English  rem- 
dents  and  yisitors.  The  pop.  of  Brussels  is  estimated, 
in  186d,  without  the  suburbs,  at  171,377;  and  in 
1870,  including  the  suburbs,  at  314,077. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  one  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  cabbage  (Brassica  oUracea  dobauda). 
They  have  an  elongated  stem  4  or  6  feet  high,  and 
small  green  heads  like  miniature  cabbages.  They 
are  cultivated  for  the  table  and  are  considered  a 
delicacy. 

BRUTUS,  or  Bbuti,  in  the  fabulous  history  of 
Britain,  was  the  first  king  of  the  island,  according  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Sylvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of 
i^kieas,  and  to  have  been  bom  in  Italy.  He  landed 
at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  destroyed  the  giants  who 
then  inhalidted  Albion,  and  called  the  island  from  his 
own  name.  At  his  death,  the  island  was  divided 
among  his  three  sons :  Locrine  had  England,  Cumber 
Wales,  and  Albanact  Scotland. 

BRUTUS,  Lucius  Junius,  son  of  Marcus  Junius 
and  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  saved  his  life 
from  the  persecutions  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  by  feign- 
ing himself  insane,  on  which  account  he  received  the 
surname  BrtUtu  (stupid).  During  a  plague  that 
broke  out  at  Rome  he  accompanied  the  son  of 
Tarquin  to  the  oracle  in  Delphi.  When  Lucretia, 
the  wife  of  Collatinns,  plunged  a  dagger  into  her 
bosom,  that  she  might  not  outlive  the  insult  which 
she  had  suffered  from  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin, 
Brutus,  being  present,  threw  off  the  mask.  He  drew 
the  dagger,  all  bloody,  from  the  wound,  and  swore 
vengeance  against  the  Tarquins,  explaining  to  the 
astonished  spectators  the  reason  of  his  pretended 
imbecility,  and  persuading  all  who  were  present  to 
take  the  same  oath.  The  people  submitted  to  his 
guidance,  and  he  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut,  the 
inhabitants  to  be  assembled,  and  the  body  to  be 
publidy  exposed.  He  then  urged  the  banishment 
of  the  Tarquins.  After  this  had  been  resolved  on, 
Brutus  proposed  to  abolish  the  regal  dignity,  and 
introduce  a  free  government.  It  was  then  deter- 
mined that  two  consuls  should  exerdse  supreme 
power  for  a  year,  and  Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquinius 
Collatinus  were  chosen  for  the  first  term.  Tarquin. 
who  had  seen  the  gates  shut  against  him,  and  found 
himself  deserted  by  his  aimy,  sent  ambasBadors  to 
Rome  to  demand  a  restoration  of  his  private  pro- 
perty, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  promise  that  he 
would  make  no  attempt  against  the  republic.  His 
request  was  granted.  The  ambassadors,  however, 
set  on  foot  a  conspiracy,  and  drew  into  it  many 
young  men,  among  whom  were  the  two  sons  of 
Brutus  and  the  nephews  of  Collatinns.  But  a  slave 
named  Vindex  discovered  the  plot.  The  criminals 
were  imprisoned,  and  the  oonsms  caused  the  people 
the  next  morning  to  be  called  to  the  eomUia.  AU  were 
deeply  shocked  to  see  the  sons  of  Brutus  among  the 
pruionerB,  and  their  father  on  the  judgment-seat  to 
ix»ndemn  them.    CoUatiuus  wept,  and  even  the  stem 


Valerius  sat  silent    But  Brutus  arose  firmly,  and, 
after  their  crime  had  been  proved  beyond  a  donbt, 
ordered  the  lictors  to  execute  the  law.     Neither  the 
entreaties  of  the  people  nor  of  his  sons  oould  alter 
his  resolution.    He  witnessed  the  horrible  spectade 
without  emotion,  and  did  not  leave  the  assembly 
until  after  the  execution.    He  was  called  back,  how- 
ever, when  Collatinus  wished  to  save  his  guilty 
nephews.   Tlie  people  oondenmed  them  all,  and  diose 
Valerius  consul  in  place  of  Collatinus.    In  the  mean- 
time, Tarquin,  supported  by  Poraenna^  collected  an 
army  and  marched  against   Rome.     The  consuls 
advanced  to  meet  him.     Brutus  led  the  cavalry; 
Aruns,  son  of  Tarquin,  commanded  the  body  op- 
posed to  him.    They  pierced  each  other  with  th^ 
spears  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  fell,  B.C.  509. 
The  Romans  came  off  conquerors,  and  Brutus  was 
buried  with  great  splendour.    The  women  lamented 
him  a  whole  year,  as  the  avenger  of  the  honoar 
of  their  sex.    The  details  of  the  story  of  Brutus, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  l^;end,  have 
been  shown  by  Niebtihr  to  be  irreooncUable  with 
history.    The  surname  Brutus  is  supposed  by  modem 
scholuB  to  be  nearly  equivalent^  in  early  Latin, 
to  that  of  Sevens,  which  was  common  at  a  later 
period.    It  was  the  surname  of  a  plebeian  family 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Rome. 

BRUTUS,  Mabous  Junius,  was  bom  B.a  85.  This 
republican  resembled  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  name,  the 
expeller  of  Tarquin.     He  was  at  first  an  enemy  of 
Pompey,  who  had  slain  his  father  in  Galatia,  but  for- 
got his  private  enmity,  and  was  reconcUed  to  him  when 
he  undertook  the  defence  of  freedom.  He  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  assume  any  public  station,  and,  after  the  unfortu- 
nate battie  of  Pharsalia,  surrendered  himself  to  Csesar, 
who  received  him  generously,  allowed  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  war,  made  him  in  the  following  year 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  afterwaida  conferred 
on  him  the  government  of  Macedonia.     Notwith- 
standing these  benefits,  Brutus  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into,  and  made  the  head  of  the  oonspirary 
against  Caesar.    He  was  led  into  the  oonsjuzscy  by 
Cassius,  who,  impelled  by  hatred  against  Caeaar,  m 
well  as  by  the  love  of  freedom,  sought,   at  fir^t 
by  writing,  and  then  by  means  of  his  wife,  Junia, 
sister  of  Brutus,  to  gain  his  favour ;  and  when  be 
thought  him  prepared  for  the  proposal,  «HgHi>ff^ 
to  lum  verbally  the  plan  of  a  conspiracy  agonal 
CsBsar,  who  was  then  aiming  at  the  supreme  power. 
Brutus  agreed  to  the  design,  and  his  influence  led 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans  to  embrace 
it  also.    CiBsar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate-hcNiBe. 
In  public  speeches  Brutus  explained  the  reasona  of 
this  deed,  but  he  could  not  appease  the  disaatisfactioa 
of  the  people,  and  retired  with  his  party  to  the 
capitoL    He  soon  after  took  courage,  when  the  consul 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  and  the  praetor  L.  Gomelhw 
Cinna,  Caesar's  brother-in-law,  declared  themaelTea  in 
his  favour.     But  Antony,  whom  Brutus  had  gen- 
erously spared,  was  reconciled  to  him  only  In  mpp^U' 
ance,  and  obtained  his  leave  to  read  Caeaax'a    will 
to  the  people.    By  means  of  this  instrument  Antotiy 
succeeded  in  exciting  the  popular  indignation  mg^ngi 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  and  they  were  ooo&pelled 
to  flee  from  Rome.    Brutus  went  to    A*^*»^*'>r^  aad 
endeavoured  to  form  a  party  there  among  the  'P-rmaa 
nobility ;  he  gained  over,  also,  the  troops  in  ^Imev 
donia.    He  then  began  to  levy  soldiera  openly,  which 
was  the  easier  for  1dm,  as  the  remainder  of  Poaapey*» 
troops,  since  the  defeat  of  their  general,  hadbMi 
roving  about  in  Thessaly.    Hortenstu%  the  gov«n&or 
of  Macedonia,  aided  him;  and  thus  Bmtaa,  nnrt — 
of  all  Greece  and  Macedonia,  in  a  short  time  8too«l  .At 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army.    He  went  sow  to  J! 
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and  joined  CassiuB,  whose  efforts  had  been  equally 
BucoesBfuL  In  Borne,  on  the  oontrary,  the  tritanvira 
prevailed.  All  the  oonspiraton  had  been  condemned, 
and  the  people  had  taken  up  arms  against  them. 
BrutuB  and  Cassins  having  with  difficulty  subdued  the 
Lycians  and  Rhodians,  returned  to  Europe  to  oppose 
the  triumvirL  (Plutarch  infonns  us  that  a  spirit 
appeared  to  Brutus,  on  his  march  from  Sardis  to 
Abydofl,  in  Asia  Minor.)  The  anny  passed  over  the 
Hellespont,  and  nineteen  legions  and  20,000  cavalry 
were  assembled  on  the  plains  of  Fhilippi,  in  Mace- 
donia^ whither  also  the  triumvirs,  Antony  and 
Octavianus,  marched  with  their  legions.  Altiiough 
the  Boman  historians  do  not  agree  in  their  accounts 
of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  this  much  at  least  seems 
certain,  that  Cassius  was  beaten  by  Antony,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  killed  by  a  slave ;  that  Brutus 
fought  with  greater  success  against  the  division  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Octavianus,  who  was  hin- 
dered by  indisposition  from  conducting  the  battle  in 
person ;  that  Brutus,  after  the  engagement,  took 
possession  of  an  advantageous  situation,  where  it  was 
difficult  for  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  him ;  twenty 
da3rs  after,  he  was  induced,  by  the  ardour  of  his 
soldiers,  to  renew  the  contest,  and  was  this  time 
unsuccessful.  He  was  totally  defeated,  escaped  with 
only  a  few  friends,  passed  the  night  in  a  cave,  and  as 
he  saw  his  cause  irretrievably  ruined,  ordered  Strato, 
one  of  his  confidants,  to  kill  him.  Strato  refused,  a 
long  time,  to  perform  the  command;  but,  seeing 
Brutus  resolved,  he  turned  away  his  face,  and  held 
his  sword,  while  Brutus  fell  upon  it.  Thus  died 
Brutus  (b.c.  42),  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 
There  are  some  fragments  of  Brutus'  writings  extant, 
but  they  are  mixed  up  with  many  forgeries. 

BRLTY^iltE,  Jean  db  la,  the  famous  author  of  the 
Charact^res,  in  which  he  depicts  the  manners  of  his 
age,  was  bom,  according  to  Jal,  at  Paris  in  1645; 
others  say  at  Dourdan  in  1639  or  1644.  He  pur- 
chased the  place  of  treasurer  at  Caen ;  but  a  short 
time  after,  ^uough  the  influence  of  Boiasuet,  he  was 
employed  in  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
grandson  of  the  great  Cond^,  with  a  pension  of  3000 
livres,  and  was  attached  to  his  person  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1687  he  translated  the 
Characters  of  Theophrastus  into  French  with  much 
elegance,  and  accompanied  them  with  a  succession  of 
characters,  in  which  he  represented  the  manners  of 
his  time  with  great  accuracy,  and  in  a  style  epigram- 
matical,  ingenious,  and  witty.  Bruybre  often  took 
his  characters  from  living  persons,  although  he  de- 
nied it,  and  seems,  by  this  means,  to  have  gained 
many  enemies.  He  was  a  man  of  pleasant  manners 
and  amiable  disposition.  In  1693  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  with  some  opposi- 
tion, and  died  in  1696. 

BRUYN,  CoBNEiLLE  LE,  a  painter  and  traveller, 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  1652;  died  1719.  He  went  in 
1674  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  his  art  for  two  years 
and  a  half.  He  then  followed  his  inclination  for 
travelling ;  visited  Napl^  and  other  cities  of  Italy, 
embarked  for  SmymA,  travelled  through  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  noting 
down  and  drawing  all  that  he  found  worthy  of  his 
attention.  He  afterwards  settled  in  Venice,  and  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Carlo  Lotti.  In  1693  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  published  his  travels  in 
1698.  The  favourable  reception  of  this  work  excited 
in  him  the  desire  to  travel  anew.  He  visited,  in 
1701  and  the  following  years,  Russia^  Penda,  India, 
Ceylon,  and  other  Asiatic  islands.  In  Russia  he 
painted  Peter  the  Great  and  different  princes  of  his 
family ;  in  1706,  in  Batavia,  some  of  the  principal 
men.  In  1708  he  returned  to  his  country,  where  he 
published  an  account  of  his  second  journey,  the  value 


of  which,  like  that  of  the  first,  consists  more  in  the 
beauty  and  correctness  of  the  drawings  than  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  statements.  During  the  rest 
of  his  life  Le  Bruyn  was  occupied  exclusively  with 
his  art,  passed  his  time  alternately  at  the  Hague  and 
at  Amsterdam,  and  died  at  Utrecht,  in  the  house 
of  his  friend  and  protector  Van  Mollem.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  voyage  to  the  Levant  appeared  in 
London,  1702. 

BRYANT,  Jacob,  a  philologist  and  antiquary, 
was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1715,  and  died  in  1804 
at  his  country  seat,  near  Windsor.  He  studied  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge,  became  afterwards  tutor  of 
the  sons  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
eldest  of  whom  he  also  accompanied  to  the  Continent 
as  his  secretary.  After  his  return  he  received,  by 
the  influence  of  his  patron,  a  lucrative  post  in  the 
ordnance,  which  gave  him  leisure  for  his  reseiuxdies 
into  Biblical,  Roman,  and  Grecian  antiquities.  His 
most  important  work  is  the  New  System  of  Ancient 
Mythology,  which  appeared  in  three  vols.  4to, 
1774-76.  Whatever  may  be  the  ingenuity  and  the 
learning  of  the  author,  it  is  justly  objected  that  he 
has  taken  conjectures  for  proofs,  and,  in  particular, 
that  he  has  trusted  too  much  to  the  deceptive  con- 
clusions of  etymology.  He  was  engaged  in  a  famous 
dispute  on  the  veracity  of  Homer  and  the  existence 
of  Troy,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  there 
never  was  such  a  city  an  Troy,  and  that  the  whole 
expedition  of  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  fiction  of 
Homer.  The  object  of  one  of  his  earlier  treatises, 
which  appeared  in  1767,  is  to  show  that  the  island 
Melita,  on  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked,  was  not 
Malta,  but  situated  in  the  Adriatic.  He  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  explanations  drawn 
from  Joeephus,  from  Philo  the  Jew,  and  from  Justin 
Martyr ;  but  in  this,  as  in  aQ  his  writings,  his  learn- 
ing and  his  ingenuity  are  misled  by  his  love  of  con- 
troversy and  paradox. 

BRYDONE,  Patrick,  F.R.S.,  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller, was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Coldingham, 
Berwickshire,  and  bom  there  in  the  year  1741;  dierl 
1818.  He  received  a  university  education,  and  acted 
as  travelling  tutor  first  to  Mr.  Bisckf ord  of  Somerly,  in 
Suffolk,  with  whom  he  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent 
in  1767-78,  and  next  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Colonel) 
Fullai^ton,  with  whom  he  made  his  famous  tour 
through  Sicily  and  Malta  in  1770.  His  account  of 
this  last  was  published  in  1773,  and  became  im- 
mensely populfu*,  both  from  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative and  a  vivacity  and  elegance  of  style  which 
hitherto  had  been  uiJmown  in  books  of  travel.  An 
attempt  made  by  him  to  prove  the  remote  antiquity 
of  the  earth  from  the  relative  condition  of  the  layers 
of  lava  deposited  by  eruptions  of  Moimt  Etna,  pro- 
voked a  keen  contest  at  a  time  when  the  Buck- 
landian  theory,  now  so  generally  entertained  on  this 
subject,  was  unheard  of.  Brydone  was  subsequently 
appointed  a  comptroller  of  stamps,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  dignified  retirement  at 
Lennel  House,  near  Coldstream. 

BRYOZOA  (Gr.  bryon,  moss;  and  soon,  an  animal), 
an  order  of  compound  polypes,  which  incrosto  foreign 
bodies  like  moss.  The  Bryozoa  approztnuite  in  their 
individual  organization  to  the  lower  molluscs. 

BRZESE-LITEWSKI,  a  fortified  town  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Grodno,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bud,  108  miles  s.  of  Grodno.  It  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  Jews,  and  has  a  synagogue. 
Its  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  flax,  &c,  is  considerable. 
Pop.  22,493. 

BTJBNA  LITTIZ,  Fbbdikand,  Coxtnt  of,  bom 
at  Zamersk,  Bohemia,  1768,  of  an  old  family,  was, 
early  in  life,  the  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of 
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Austria,  afterwards  entered  the  military  service,  and 
after  distinguishing  himself  on  various  occasions,  at 
Manheim,  in  the  defence  of  Bohemia  (1800),  and  at 
Austerlitz,  he  gained  at  Wagram,  in  1809,  the  rank 
of  field-marshal-lieutenant.  At  the  end  €d  1812  he 
was  sent  by  his  court  with  extraordinary  oommiadons 
to  Napoleon  at  Paris,  and  in  May,  1813,  was  sent 
again  to  him  at  Dresden.  In  the  war  of  1813  he 
commanded  an  Austrian  division  with  mudi  honour, 
was  present  at  the  battles  of  Llitzen,  Bautzen,  Dres- 
den, and  Leipzig,  and  in  1814  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  Austrian  army  which  was  to  pass 
through  Geneva  to  the  s.  of  France.  He  advanced 
upon  Lyons,  which  was  defended  by  Marshal  Auge- 
reau,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attacks  upon  the 
dty,  till  the  corps  of  Bianchi  and  Hessen-Hqpiburg 
came  to  his  assistance,  upon  which  the  Prince  of 
Hessen-Homburg  took  the  chief  command.  Bubna 
remained  at  Lyons  tiU  the  return  of  the  allied  forces, 
and  then  retired  to  Vienna.  After  the  landing  of 
Napoleon  in  1815,  he  again  led  a  corps,  under  Fri> 
mont,  against  Lyons,  and  in  Savoy  opposed  Marshal 
Suchet,  tiU  Paris  was  conquered,  and  the  marshal 
retreated  beyond  Lyons.  He  then  took  possession 
of  Lyons  without  opposition,  established  a  court- 
martial  to  punish  the  disturbers  of  public  order,  and 
proceeded  with  greater  severity  than  on  his  former 
campaigxL  In  September  he  marched  back  to  Aus- 
tria, and  received  for  his  services  valuable  estates  in 
Bohemia  from  the  emperor.  In  the  insurrection  of 
Piedmont,  1821,  the  Count  de  Bubna  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  Austrian  troops  destined  to 
restore  the  ancient  government.  After  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  commission,  he  was  appointed  gene- 
ral commandant  of  Lombardy.  He  died  at  Milan, 
June  6,  1825,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

BUCCANEERS,  a  name  applied  to  various  bands 
of  English  and  French  freebooters  in  America,  whose 
exploits  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  origin 
of  these  associations  of  buccaneers  seems  to  have 
been  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
dominion  of  the  whole  of  America.  The  English 
and  French  settlers  combining  against  them  for 
mutual  defence,  acquired  from  their  precarious  life 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  adventu- 
rous and  lawless  habits,  and  became  ultimately,  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  little  better 
than  pirates.  The  earliest  association  of  this  kind 
b^ian  about  1525,  but  they  afterwards  assumed 
greater  magnitude.  After  the  assassination  of 
Henry  IV.  in  France  in  1610,  several  Frenchmen 
■ought  a  residence  on  the  island  of  St.  Christopher, 
one  of  the  Antilles.  Driven  thence  in  1630,  some  of 
them  fled  to  the  western  coast  of  St  Domingo,  others 
to  the  small  island  of  Tortugas,  in  the  vicinity. 
Seveoral  Englishmen,  led  bv  a  similar  disposition, 
associated  themselves  with  the  latter.  The  fugitives 
at  St.  Domingo  employed  themselves  especially  in 
the  chase  of  wild  cattle,  of  which  there  were  laige 
herds  on  the  island.  They  sold  the  hides  to  the 
mariners  who  landed  on  the  coast,  and  as  they  cured 
the  flesh  by  smoking  it  before  the  fire,  like  the 
American  savages,  they  were  called  hueeaneerif  from 
the  Caribee  biucaw,  a  term  for  smoke-dried  meat. 
These  hunters  lived  in  the  rudest  state  of  nature, 
enjoying  in  conmion  all  that  they  had  taken  in  the 
chase  or  acquired  by  robbery.  The  Spaniards,  who 
could  not  conquer  them,  determined  to  extirpate  all 
the  cattle  on  the  island,  and  thus  obliged  the  buc- 
caneers either  to  cultivate  the  land  as  husbandmen, 
or  to  join  the  other  freebooters  on  the  island  of  Tor- 
tugas. These  bold  adventurers  attacked,  in  small 
numbers  and  with  small  means,  but  with  an  intre- 
pidity wbicl)  bfvd^  deti«09e  tp  danger,  not  only  single 


merchant  vessels,  but  several  of  them  together,  and 
sometimes  armed  ships.    Their  conmion  mode  of 
attack  was  by  boarding.    They  directed  their  eSatta 
especially  against  the  Spanish  ships  whidi  sailed  for 
Europe  laden  with  the  treasures  of  America.     By 
the  repeated  losses  which  they  suffered,  the  Spaniazds 
were  at  last  so  discouraged,  that  they  seldom  offered 
a  serious  resistance.    It  happened  once  tiiat  a  ship 
of  the  buccaneers  fell  in  with  two  Spanish  galleons, 
each  of  which  had  sixty  cannon  and  1500  men  on 
board.    To  escape  was  impossible,  and  the  inrates 
could  not  think  of  surrender.    Their  captain,  Laurent^ 
made  a  short  speech  to  them,  sent  one  of  his  men  to 
the  powder-room  with  orders  to  set  fire  to  it  upon  the 
first  sign  which  he  should  give  him,  and  then  placed 
his  men  in  order  of  battle  on  ^kdi  side.     'We  must 
sail  between  the  enemy's  ships,'  cried  he  to  his  crew, 
'and  fire  upon  them  to  the  right  and  left'    This 
manoeuvre  was  executed  with  extraordinary  n^iidity. 
The  fire  of  the  pirate  killed  so  many  people  on  board 
both  ships,  that  the  Spaniards  were  strode  with  a 
panic,  and  let  him  escape.    The  Spanish  commander 
was  fliterwards  put  to  death  on  account  of  the  dis- 
grace which  he  had  brought  upon  his  nation.    Their 
frequent  losses  greatly  reduced  the  trade  of   the 
Spaniards  with  America.    The  buccaneers  now  be- 
gan to  land  on  the  coast,  and  to  plunder  the  cities. 
Their  manner  of  dividing  the  booty  was  remarkable. 
Every  one  who  had  a  shkre  in  the  expedition  aware 
that  he  had  reserved  nothing  of  the  plunder.    A 
false  oath  was  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and  was 
punished  by  banishment  to  an  uninhabited  island. 
The  wounded  first  received  their  share,  whidi  was 
greater  according  to  the  severity  of  their  wounda. 
The  remainder  was  divided  into  equal  parts,  and  dis- 
tributed by  lot.    The  leader  received  more  than  tbe 
others  only  when  he  had  particularly  distingoisfaed 
himself.    Those  who  had  perished  in  the  ex^dition 
were  not  forgotten.    Their  part  was  given  to  their 
relations  or  friends,  and  in  default  of  them,  to  tbe 
poor  and  to  the  church.    Beligion  was  strangely 
blended  with  their  vices,  and  they  always  b^an 
their  enterprises  with  a  prayer.    The  wealth  wMch 
they  acquired  was  spent  in  gambling  and  debauchery, 
for  it  was  the  principle  of  these  adventurers  to  enjoy 
the  present  and  not  care  for  the  future.    The  rlimate 
and  their  mode  of  life  gradually  diminished  tbeir 
number,  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  British 
and  French  governments  at  last  put  an  end  to  their 
outrages,  wUch  had,  perhaps,  been  purposely  tole- 
rated.   From  this  band  of  pirates  arose  the  Flench 
settlements  on  the  western  half  of  St.  Dominga     In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  pizSMaes 
of  the  buccaneers  had  entirely  ceased.    An  aooomnt 
of  their  mode  of  life  and  of  many  of  their  deeds  is 
be  found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Raynal's  History 
of  the  Two  Indies,  and  in  Bumey's  History  of  the 
Buccaneers. 

BUCENTAUR,  in  mythology  a  monster,  half 
man  and  half  ox  or  ass.  ^  The  splendid  galley  in 
which  the  doge  of  Venice^annually  sailed  over  the 
Adriatic  on  Ascension  day  also  bore  this  ikai&e. 
Dropping  a  ring  into  the  sea^  he  espoused  it  in  the 
name  of  the  republic,  with  the  words  'Despooaaiiras 
te,  mare,  in  signum  veri  perpetuique  dominii*  The 
custom  originated  in  1176,  when  the  doge,  having 
refused  to  deliver  up  the  pope,  who  had  tahea  refagw 
in  Venice,  to  the  emperor,  encountered  and  defeated 
the  imperial  fleet  which  was  sent  to  xedooe  the 
Venetians. 

BUCEPHALITS,  the  hone  of  Aleuader  the 
Great,  which  he  bought  for  thirteen  talents  (about 
£2500).  Fhilonicus,  a  Thenalian,  offered  to  scU 
him  to  King  PhiUp;  but  Philip,  who  oonaidst^  the 
pric9  too  great^  commanded  th?  ttuiuuiafaablp 
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to  be  led  Away,  when  Uie  yonxig  Alexander  offered 
to  mount  him.  He  mounted  aooordingly,  and  .to 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  hone  obeyed  him,  and 
willingly  submitted  to  his  guidance,  though  he  had 
never  before  obeyed  a  rider.  Alexander,  from  this 
drcumstanoe,  conceived  such  an  affection  for  him 
that  he  never  rode  upon  any  other  horse;  and 
Bucephalus  also,  when  caparisoned  for  battle,  suffered 
no  other  rider.  He  died  of  a  wound,  and  Alexander 
caused  him  to  be  buried  near  the  Hydaspes,  and 
built  over  his  grave  a  dty,  which  he  called  Bucephala, 

BUGER,  Mabtin,  bom  1491  at  Schelestadt,  in 
AJsaoe.  He  died  in  the  office  of  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Cambridge,  1551.  In  1521  he  left  the 
Dominican  order,  and  became  a  convert  to  Luther- 
anism.  He  was  at  first  preacher  at  the  court  of 
Frederick,  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  afterwards 
in  Strasburg,  and  at  the  same  time  professor  in  the 
university  tiiere  for  twenty  years.  He  took  part  in 
the  conference  of  Marburg  with  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciling Luther  and  Zwinglius.  In  1548  £!ing  Edward 
YL  of  England,  at  the  suggestion  of  .Archbishop 
Cranmer,  invited  him  to  Cambridge.  In  1557  Queen 
Mary  caused  his  bones  to  be  burned,  to  show  her 
detestation  of  Protestantism.  This  sentence  was 
repealed,  and  his  memory  restored  to  honour  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Cardinal  Contarini 
called  him  the  most  learned  divine  among  the  heretics. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  under  the 
name  of  Aretiua  Filinus,  and  many  other  works. 

BUCEBOS.    See  Hobn-bill. 

BUCH,  Leopold  von,  a  celebrated  German  geo- 
logist,  born  at  Stolpe  in  Prussia  in  1774,  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Werner  in  the  mining  school  of 
Freibex^  in  Saxony,  where  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
was  his  fellow-student.  He  early  began  to  distin- 
guish himself  by  his  geological  writings.  His  first 
works  were  Descriptions  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Lan- 
deck,  and  of  the  Geognosy  of  Silesia.  In  1798  he 
proceeded  to  Italy.  Up  to  this  period  he  had 
adopted  the  Neptunian  theory  of  Werner,  with  some 
modifications;  but  he  now  saw  cause  to  abandon  it^ 
and  to  recognize  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  basalts. 
He  saw  Vesuvius  for  the  first  time  in  1799;  but 
afterwards,  in  1805,  had  an  opportunity,  along  with 
Humboldt  and  Gay  Lussac,  ol  witnessing  its  actual 
eruption.  In  1802  he  examined  the  extinct  volcanoes 
of  Auvergne  in  the  8.  of  France.  The  results  of  all 
these  geological  travels  were  given  to  the  world  in 
a  work  entitled  Observations  during  Travels  in  Grer- 
many  and  Italy  (two  vols.  Berlin,  1802-09).  ^  Inde- 
fatigable as  an  observer,  Von  Buch  turned  his  steps 
from  the  8.  of  France  in  1806,  and  proceeding  to 
Scandinavia  spent  two  years  in  examining  its  physical 
constitution.  This  furnished  the  materials  for  his 
well-known  work  entitled  Travels  in  Norway  and 
Lapland.  In  1815  he  visited  the  Canary  Isles  along 
witii  Christian  Smith,  a  Norwegian  botanist,  who 
perished  a  few  years  after  in  the  unfortunate  eiroedi- 
tion  of  Captain  Tuckey  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire. 
These  volcanio  iales^  an&id  which  the  Peak  of  Tene- 
riffe  rises  so  majestically,  furnished  the  starting-point 
from  which  Von  Buch  commenced  a  regular  oouiae 
of  study  on  the  production  and  activity  df  volcanoes. 
This  is  attested  by  his  standard  work  on  the  subjecti 
entitled  Physical  Description  of  the  Canary  Isles 
(Berlin,  1825,  with  atlas).  On  his  return  from  the 
Canaries  he  visited  the  basaltic  group  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  His  geo- 
logical excursions,  even  in  countries  which  he  had 
repeatedly  visited  before,  continued  without  interrup- 
tion at  a  very  advanced  age,  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Berlin  in  1853. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt^  who  had  known  him  inti- 
VuMj  foT  »  perj94  of  more  Uum  vtot^r  ^ei^,  calls 


him  the  greatest  geologist  of  our  period.  He  was 
unmarried,  and  lived  aloof  from  the  world,  entirely 
devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned  he  was  the  author  of  many  im- 
portant tracts  on  paleontology,  as.  On  the  Am- 
monites, 1832;  On  the  Terebratube,  1834;  On  the 
Cystidas,  1845;  and  on  the  Ceratites,  1841.  Another 
of  his  works  not  to  be  omitted  is  his  magnificent 
Greological  Map  of  Germany. 

BUCHAN,  a  district  of  Scotland,  lying  partly  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  partly  in  Banffshire,  along  the 
coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Deveron  and  the 
Ythan. 

BUCHAN,  William,  M.D.,  a  popular  medical 
writer,  was  bom  in  1729  at  Ancrum  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. Being  destined  by  his  friends  for  the  church, 
he  repaired  to  Edinburgh  to  study  divinity.  At  the 
university  he  spent  nine  years,  studying  anything 
rather  than  theology.  At  this  period  of  his  life 
mathematics  and  botany  were  among  his  favourite 
pursuits.  Finally  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
medicine.  He  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  friendship 
of  the  illustrious  Gregory,  whose  liberal  marimfl  are 
believed  to  have  had  great  influence  over  his  future 
life.  Before  taking  hin  degree  he  was  induced  by 
the  invitation  of  a  fellow-student  to  settle  in  practice 
for  some  time  in  Yorkshire.  While  established  in 
that  district  he  became  physician  to  the  Ackworth 
foundling  hospital,  in  whidi  situation  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of 
children  which  afterwards  appeared  so  conspicuous 
in  his  writings.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Sheffield, 
where  he  appears  to  have  qient  the  years  between 
1762  and  1766.  He  then  commenced  practice  at 
Edinburgh,  and  for  several  years  was  very  well 
employed,  though  it  was  allowed  that  he  might  have 
enjoyed  much  more  business  if  his  convivial  habits 
had  not  distracted  so  much  of  his  attention.  Having 
for  a  considerable  time  directed  his  attention  to  a 
digest  of  popular  medical  knowledge,  he  published  in 
1769  his  work  entitled  Domestic  Medicine;  or,  the 
Family  Physician — ^being  an  attempt  to  render  the 
medical  art  more  generally  useful  by  showing  people 
what  is  in  their  own  power,  both  with  respect  to  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases.  The  second  edition 
appeared  in  1772.  The  Domestio  Medicine  is  con- 
structed on  a  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Tissot 
in  his  Avis  au  Peuple.  It  appealed  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  so  large  a  class  of  the  community, 
that,  considering  it  to  have  been  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  publiiSied  in  Britain,  there  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  have  attained  success.  Before  the 
death  of  the  author,  in  1805,  nineteen  large  editions 
had  been  sold.  Duplanil  of  Paris,  physician  to  the 
Count  d'Artois  (Charles  X.),  publi^ed  a  translation 
in  five  volumes,  with  some  excellent  notes,  which 
rendered  the  work  so  popular  on  the  Continent  that 
in  a  short  time  no  language  in  Christendom  wanted 
its  translation.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the 
work  met  with  more  imdivided  applause  on  the 
Continent  than  in  Britain.  While  many  English 
and  Scottish  physicians  conceived  that  it  was  as  apt 
to  generate  as  to  cure  or  prevent  diseases,  by  inspir- 
ing the  minds  of  readers  with  hypochondriacal  no- 
tions, those  of  other  countries  entertained  no  such 
suspicions.  Among  the  testimonies  of  approbation 
which  Dr.  Buchan  received  from  abroad  was  a  huge 
gold  medallion,  sent  by  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia^  with  a  complimentary  letter.  The  work  is 
said  to  have  become  more  popular  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies  than  in  the  older  hemisphere.  The 
reputation  which  the  author  thus  acquired  induced 
him  to  remove  to  London,  where  for  many  yean  he 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice.  It  was  his  custom  to 
resort  ^aSlj  to  the  Chapt^  Coffee-house,  it^ar  St 
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Paul's,  where  he  partly  spent  his  time  in  OQnversa- 
tion  with  literary  and  eminent  men,  and  partly  in 
giving  advice  to  patients,  who  waited  upon  him  here 
in  great  numbers  just  as  if  it  had  been  his  own 
house.  At  one  time  he  delivered  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  in  this  capacity  he  is  said  to  have 
manifested  as  respectable  abilities  as  in  his  char- 
acter of  a  physician.  He  died  in  1805.  Besides  the 
above  he  published  two  other  works: — 1.  A  Treatise 
on  Gronoirhoea;  2.  An  Advice  to  Mothers  on  the 
Subject  of  their  own  Health,  and  on  the  Means  of 
Promoting  the  Health,  Strength,  and  Beauty  of 
their  Offspring;  each  in  one  volume,  8va 

BUCHANAN,  Claudius,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  who 
distinguished  himself  as  a  missionary  in  India,  was 
bom  at  Cambuslang,  a  village  in  Scotland,  in  1766, 
and  died  in  1815.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow  and  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company  in 
1795.  From  this  time  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
occupied  in  missionaiy  labours  in  India^  and  in 
forwarding  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Indian  languages.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  in  the  College 
of  Fort- William.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1808, 
afterwards  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  engaged 
at  his  death  in  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Syriao.  He  published  Christian  Kesearches  in 
Asia^  with  a  Notice  of  the  Translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Oriental  Languages  (1811),  and  sevex^ 
other  works. 

BUCHANAN,  Fbakcis,  M.D.,  bom  in  Stirling- 
shire, 15th  Febnutfy,  1762;  died,  1829.  He  tra- 
velled extensively  in  the  East  Indies,  making  col- 
lections illustrative  of  the  botany,  zoology,  £c.,  of 
the  countries  which  he  visited,  published  in  1807  A 
Journey  from  Madras  through  the  Countries  of  the 
Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar,  performed  imder  the 
orders  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  state  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and 
Commerce,  &c.,  History,  Antiquities,  &c.,  in  the  Do- 
minions of  the  Bajah  of  Mysore,  &a  (Lon.  1807). 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  scientific  journals  of 
the  day,  and  in  1819  he  published  a  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Nepal,  and  in  the  same  year  a  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Hindoo  Grods,  which  he  had  drawn  up 
some  years  before  with  the  assistance  of  an  intelli- 
gent brahmin.  In  1822  appeared  his  Account  of  the 
Fishes  of  the  Ganges,  with  plates. 

BUCHANAN,  Georob,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gruished  reformers,  political  and  religious,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  best  Latin  poet  which  modem 
Europe  has  produced,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
leam,  Stirlingshire,  in  February,  1506,  '  of  a  family,' 
as  he  says  himself,  '  more  ancient  than  wealthy.'  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  school 
of  his  native  village,  and  having  at  an  early  period 
given  indications  of  genius,  his  maternal  uncle,  J  ames 
Heriot,  was  induced  to  undertake  the  care  of  his 
education,  and  sent  him  in  1520,  when  fifteen  yean 
of  age,  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
Paris.  Before  he  had  completed  his  second  year 
there  his  nnde  died,  leaving  him  in  a  foreign  land 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  poverty,  aggravated  by 
bodily  infirmity,  occasioned,  most  prolmbly,  by  the 
severity  of  his  studies.  He  was  now  obliged  to  re- 
turn home,  and  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  was 
incapable  of  applying  to  any  business.  In  1523  he 
joined  the  auxiliaries  brought  over  from  France  by 
Albany,  then  regent  of  Scotland,  and  served  as  a 
private  soldier  in  one  campaign  against  the  English. 
Albany  soon  found  himself  imder  the  necessity  of  re- 
crofwin^  the  Tweed,  and  being  overtaken  by  a  severe 
Bnow-stumi  in  a  night  march  toward  XAuder,  lost  a 


great  part  of  his  araiy;  Buchanan  escaped,  hnt  was 
confined  the  rest  of  the  winter  to  his  bed.  In  the 
ensuing  spring  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  St 
Andrews  to  attend  the  prelections  of  John  Mair,  or 
Major,  in  St.  Salvator's  College.  Having  continued 
one  session  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  3d  of  October,  1525,  being 
then  an  exhibitioner,  he  accompanied  Major  to  Fraooe 
the  following  summer.  There  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Scots  College  of  Paris,  and  in  March  was  in- 
corporated a  Bachelor  of  Arts — ^the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  he  received  in  April,  1528.  In  June  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  procurator  for  the 
German  nation,  one  of  the  four  classes  into  which 
the  students  were  divided,  and  which  included  those 
from  Scotland.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was 
elected  a  professor  in  the  College  of  St  Barbe,  where 
he  taught  grammar  three  years.  Soon  after  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Gilbcart  Kennedy,  earl  of  Cas- 
sillis,  then  studying  in  Paris;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  he  was  Engaged  to  devote  his  time  entirely  to 
the  care  of  the  young  earl's  education.  With  this 
nobleman  he  resided  as  a  preceptor  for  five  years,  and 
to  him  he  inscribed  his  fint  published  work,  a  trans- 
lation of  Linacre's  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar, 
which  was  printed  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1533. 

In  1536  James  V.  made  a  matrimonial  excurmon 
to  France,  and  having  married  Magdalene,  daughter 
of  Francis  I.,  returned  to  Scotland  in  May,  bringing 
with  him  CassiUis  and  George  Buchanan.    The  con- 
nection between  Buchanan  and  the  earl  seems  not  to 
have  heem  immediately  dissolved:  for  it  was  while 
residing  at  the  house  of  his  pupil  that  the  poet  oom- 
poeed  Somnium  or  the  Dreiun,  apparently  an  imita- 
tion of  a  poem  of  Dunbar's,  entitled  How  Dunbar 
was  desyred  to  be  ane  Frier,  and  a  bitter  satire  upon 
the  impudence  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Franciscans. 
This  piece  of  raillery  excited  the  utmost  hostility  on 
the  part  of  its  objects,  and  to  avoid  their  vengeance 
Buchanan  had  determined  to  retire  to  Paris.   James 
v.,  however,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  re- 
tained him  as  preceptor  to  his  natural  son,  Jameit 
Stuart.     Buchanan  afterwards  wrote  his  Palinodia 
in  two  parts,  a  covert  satire,  which  wounded  the 
ecclesiastics  still  more  painfully  than  its  predecessor; 
and  his  Frandscanus,  one  of  the  most  pungent  satirvrs 
to  be  found  in  any  language.    The  Catholic  clergy 
being  still  the  dominant  party  in  Scotland,  Buchanan, 
to  avoid  persecution,  fled  to  England,  and  afterwacris 
to  France.    At  Paris,  to  his  cUsmay  he  found  Car- 
dinal Beaton  resident  as  ambassador  from  the  Soottish 
court    This  circumstance  rendered  it  extremely  un- 
safe for  him  to  remain;  happily  he  was  invited  to 
Bordeaux  by  Andrea  Grovea,  a  Portuguese,  principal 
of  the  College  of  Guienne,  lately  founded  in  that  cttr, 
through  whose  interest  he  was  ^pointed  nrofeaBor  vi 
humanity  in  that  afterwards  highly  famed  seminaury. 
Here  Buchanan  repuuned  for  tfavee  yeara,  duriag 
which  he  completed  four  tragedies,  besides  oompona^ 
a  number  of  poems  on  miscellaneous  subjects.     He 
was  all  this  while  the  object  of  the  unwearied  enmity 
of  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Franciscans,  who  thi«at- 
ened  his  life.    Among  his  pupils  at  Bordeaux  Bu- 
chanan numbered  the  celebrated  Bficfael  de  Itloa- 
taigne,  who  was  an  actor  in  every  one  of  his  dramas; 
and  among  his  friends  were  not  only  his  feUow-pct>> 
f essors,  but  all  the  men  of  literature  and  science  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  country.    One  of  the  meet 
illustrious  of  these  was  the  elder  Scaliger,  wbo  re- 
sided and  practised  as  a  physician  at  Agen;  mt  his 
house  Budianan  and  the  other  profeasorB  oaed  tu 
spend  part  of  their  vacations.    The  many  ezoeUcnt 
qualities  of  this  eminent  scholar,  and  the  grMt^ul 
recollection  of  his  conversational  talents,  Buchanan 
has  preserved  in  an  elegant  Latin  epigram. 
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rently  written  at  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  quit 
the  seat  of  the  muses  to  enter  upon  new  scenes  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  younger  Scaliger  was  but 
a  boy  when  Buchanan  visited  at  his  father's  house; 
but  he  inherited  all  his  father's  admiration  of  the 
Scottish  poet,  whom  he  declared  to  be  decidedly 
superior  to  all  the  Latin  poets  of  those  times.  After 
having  resided  three  years  at  Bordeaux,  Buchanan 
removed  to  Paris,  and  in  1544  we  find  him  one  of  the 
regents  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  le  Moire,  which 
station  he  seems  to  have  held  till  1547. 

In  the  year  1547  Buchanan  passed  into  Portugal 
along  with  Govea,  who  was  recalled  by  King  John 
III.  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the  newly- 
founded  University  of  Coimbra.  Buchanan  had 
hoped  to  enjoy  greater  tranquillity  here  than  in 
France,  whidi  was  then,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  threatened  with  social  convul- 
sions from  religious  differences.  Govea,  however, 
died  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  Buchanan  soon 
found  himself  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  priests. 
The  Inquisition  took  him  imder  its  cognizance,  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  confined  in  a  monastery  that  he 
might  by  the  inmates  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  religion.  Here  he  consoled  himself 
by  planning  and  in  part  executing  his  unrivalled 
paraphrase  of  the  Fsahns  of  David.  The  probability 
is  that  the  poor  monks  were  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing his  labours;  but  he  seems  to  have  gained  their 
g(KKl-will,  for  he  was  restored  to  his  Uberty,  and 
obtained  the  king's  permission  to  return  to  France. 
Immediately  on  Ids  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  appointed 
to  a  regency  in  the  College  of  Bonoourt  In  this 
station  he  remained  till  1555,  when  he  was  engaged 
by  the  celebrated  Comte  de  Brissac  to  act  as  domes- 
tic tutor  to  his  son,  Timoleon  de  Coese.  To  this  noble- 
man he  had  addressed  a  poetical  tribute  after  the 
capture  of  VeroeUi,  an  event  which  occurred  in  Sep- 
tember, 1553;  and  to  him  also  he  dedicated  his  tra- 
gedy of  Jepthes  in  the  summer  of  1554.  The  Comte 
next  year  called  the  poet  into  Italy,  and  charged  him 
with  the  education  of  his  son,  who  was  then  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  wiUi  whom  he  parted  at  the  age  of 
Heventeen.  During  the  five  years  of  his  connection 
with  this  illustrious  family,  Buchanan's  residence  was 
alternately  in  France  and  Italy;  and  as  his  pupil  was 
destined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  had  d^erent 
masters  to  attend  him,  he  found  leisure  for  prosecut- 
ing his  poetical  studies,  and  formed  the  design,  and 
composed  part  of  his  philosophical  poem  De  Sphera^ 
whidi  he  addressed  to  his  pupiL  His  future  avoca- 
tions prevented  him  from  completing  this  poem.  He 
likewise  published  the  first  specimen  of  his  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  his  translation  of  the  Alcestes  of 
Euripides.  His  ode  on  the  surrender  of  Calais  was 
also  composed  while  in  Brissao's  family.  But  much 
of  his  spare  time  was  employed  in  examining  the 
grounds  of  his  religious  belief,  and  settling  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  great  question  between  the 
Bomish  and  the  Eeformed  Churches.  He  had  all 
along  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Reformed;  but  he 
had  not  yet  relinquished  his  connection  with  the 
ancient  church.  The  result  of  this  examination  was 
a  perfect  conviction  that  many  of  the  Komish  doc- 
trines were  erroneous,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  depraved  and  perverted ;  and  consequently 
that  separation  was  imperative  upon  all  who  had  any 
regard  to  the  Word  of  Grod;  and  no  sooner  did  he 
arrive  in  Scotland  than  he  acted  accordingly. 

As  Buchanan's  connection  with  the  Marshal  de 
Brissac  terminated  in  1560,  when  the  civil  wars  in 
France  had  already  begun,  he  probably  returned  im- 
mediately to  Scotland,  though  the  exact  period  has 
not  been  ascertained.  He  luul  courted,  while  he  re- 
sided in  France,  the  notice  of  Mary,  future  queen  of 


Soots,  by  an  Epithalamium  on  her  marriage  with  the 
dauphin;  and  in  January,  1561-62,  we  find  Ran- 
dolph, the  English  ambaJEuador,  writing  thus  from 
Edmburgh  to  Ins  employers: — 'Ther  is  with  the 
queue  [Maiy]  one  called  George  Bowhanan,  a  Scot- 
tishe  man  very  well  learned,  that  was  SchoUemaster 
unto Monsr.  de  Brissack'sson,  very  Godlye and  honest.' 
And  in  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  from  St  Andrews, 
he  says,  'The  queue  readetii  daylie  after  her  dinner, 
instructed  by  a  learned  man,  Mr.  George  Bowhanan, 
somewhat  of  Livy.'  Buchanan  took  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  attachment  to  his  royal  pupil  in  a  highly 
finished  copy  of  Latin  verses,  prefixed  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  which  he  had  just  finished,  and 
sent  to  the  press  of  his  friend  Henry  Stephens.  Mary, 
in  return  for  this  compliment,  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  bestowed  upon  her  preceptor  and  poet, 
in  1564,  the  temporalities  of  the  abb^y  of  Crossra- 
guell.  These  temporalities,  valued  at  £500  Scots 
a  year,  he  seems  to  have  held  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  Buchanan,  however,  sedulously  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  In 
the  same  year  in  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  tem- 
poralities of  Crossraguell,  he  prepared  for  the  press  a 
collection  of  satires,  Fratres  Fraterrimi,  in  which  the 
fooleries  and  impurities  of  the  Church  were  assailed 
with  the  keenest  irony  and  the  most  vehement  in- 
vective. He  also  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  Fran- 
dscanus,  which  he  published  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Murray.  Through  the  interest  of  this 
nobleman  Buchanan  was  nominated  to  be  principal 
of  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  in  1566. 
Next  year  he  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly,  the  only  instance  of  the  chair  being  held 
by  a  layman. 

When  Elizabeth  thought  fit  to  appoint  commission- 
ers and  call  witnesses  from  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
of  substantiating  the  charges  upon  whidi  Mary  had 
been  expelled  from  the  throne,  the  main  burden  of 
the  proof  was  devolved  upon  Buchanan.  He  accom- 
panied the  Regent  Murray  into  England  upon  that 
occasion,  having  composed  in  Latin  a  Detection  of 
Mary's  actions,  which  was  laid  beforo  the  commis- 
sioners at  Westminster,  and  was  afterwards  most 
industriously  circulated  by  the  English  court.  The 
assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray,  soon  after  his 
rotum  from  England,  threw  the  nation  into  a  ferment, 
and  Buchanan,  strongly  suspicious  of  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  Hamiltons,  addressed  '  Ane  admonition 
direct  to  the  true  lordis  maintainirs  of  the  kingis 
graces  anthorite,'  in  which  he  earnestly  adjured  them 
to  protect  the  young  king  and  the  children  of  the  late 
regent  from  the  p^ils  that  seemed  to  impend  over 
them.  The  same  year  he  composed  a  satirical  de- 
lineation of  the  character  of  the  secrotary  Lethington, 
entitled  Chameleon,  which  through  the  vigilance  of 
the  secretary  was  prevented  from  being  published  at 
the  time.  A  copy,  however,  was  preserved  among 
the  Cotton  MSS.,  dated  1570,  and  it  was  printed  at 
London  in  1710,  in  the  Miscellanea  Scotioa.  It  has 
often  been  reprinted  since.  These  two  pieces  appear 
to  be  all  that  he  ever  composed  in  his  yemacular 
tongue,  and  they  are  of  such  excellence  as  to  make  it 
matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not  turn  his  attention 
oftener  to  the  cultivation  of  his  native  language. 
Buchanan  was,  in  1570,  selected  by  the  lords  of  &e 
privy-coundl  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cation of  King  James;  and  the  respectable  scholarship 
which  his  pupil  exhibited  in  after  life  shows  that  he 
executed  his  task  with  success.  At  this  time  he 
was  also  appointed  director  of  the  chancery;  but  this 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  long  held.  The  same 
year  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seaL  This 
office,  both  honourable  and  lucrative,  and  which  en- 
titled him  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  he  held  for  several 
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yean.  It  was  principally  by  hia  advice  and  that  of 
Sir  Alexander  Erskine  that  Morton  was  deposed,  and 
the  reins  of  government  put  into  the  kingf  s  hands, 
when  he  was  only  in  his  twelfth  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  privy-oouncil  appointed  for  the  young 
monarch,  but  seems  to  have  beien  displaced  on  Mor- 
ton's return  to  power;  and  we  are  uncertain  if  he  ever 
again  held  any  political  office. 

In  1576  he  prepared  his  Baptistes,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  yotmg  king,  with  a  freedom  of  sentiment  bor- 
dering upon  disrespect  Three  years  after,  in  1579, 
he  published  his  compendium  of  political  philosophy, 
entitled  De  Jure  Begni  apud  Scotos,  a  work  which 
wiU  ever  rank  him  among  the  spirited  defenders  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  to  judge  of  and  control  the 
conduct  of  their  governors.  He  also  compiled  his 
life  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  when  he  had 
reached  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  his  epistolary 
correspondence,  which  was  at  one  time  very  exten- 
sive, was  still  continued  with  some  of  the  friends  of 
his  earlier  days. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  lived  to  see  his  History 
of  Scotland  ushered  fairly  into  the  world  or  not.  The 
dedication  to  the  king  is  dated  August  the  twenty- 
ninth,  1582,  only  thirty  days  before  the  death  of  the 
author,  which  happened  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  Sept. 
following,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years  and  eight  months.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  public  situations  he  held  in  his  lifetime,  such 
was  the  extent  of  his  charities,  that  he  died  poor,  and 
was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  dty  of  Edinbuxgh, 
in  the  Gray  Friars  Churchyard,  a  great  multitude 
attending  his  funeral  In  1584,  two  years  after  its 
publication,  the  history  was  condemned,  along  with 
De  Jure  Begni,  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and 
every  person  possessed  of  copies  commanded  to  sur- 
render them  within  forty  days,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  purged  of  the  offensive  and  extraordinary 
matters  which  they  contained. 

Buchanan  during  his  life  was  a  violent  and  often 
virulent  partisan ;  and  his  character,  therefore,  has 
been  differently  estimated  according  to  the  political 
and  religious  views  of  the  writers.  As  a  Latin  poet 
and  historian,  however,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
of  his  excellence.  In  the  former  department  no 
modem  Latinist  has  approached  him  in  harmony  and 
splendour  of  diction ;  in  the  latter  department  he  is 
said  to  unite  the  beauties  of  Livy  and  Sallust  as  to 
style,  though  in  other  respects  he  shows  a  lack  of 
judgment  in  taking  up  all  the  tales  of  old  chronicles 
as  he  found  them,  and  affording  to  their  legendary 
abeurditiee  the  currency  of  his  own  eloquent  embel- 
lishment. Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  as  a  political  writer 
that  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  him,  for  he  was 
among  the  firat  to  combat  the  old  axiom  of  the  *  di- 
vine right  of  kings,'  and  to  expound  the  true  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subject.  Of  Buchanan's  works 
there  are  two  collective  editions,  one  by  Buddiman 
(Edinburgh,  1716,  two  vols,  folio),  and  one  W  Bur- 
mann  (Leyden,  1725,  two  vols.  4to).  See  his  Life  by 
Br.  Irving,  second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1817,  8vo. 

BUCHANAN,  James,  the  fifteenth  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America^  was  bom  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, 22d  April,  1791 ;  died  in  the  same  state  on  Ist 
June,  1868.  His  father  was  by  birth  an  Irishman, 
who  had  quitted  Europe  in  1783,  and  established  him- 
self in  a  farm  at  Stony-Batter.  James  Buchanan 
was  educated  at  Dickenson  College,  Carlisle,  where 
he  graduated;  subsequently  entered  tiie  office  of 
James  Hopkixis  of  Lancaster  to  study  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  hi  1812.  In  1814  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1820  was 
sent  to  Congress,  of  which  he  continued  a  member  till 
1831,  being  re-elected  four  times.  He  then  entered 
|be  career  of  diplomacy,  being  cbai^  by  President 


Jackson  with  a  special  mission  to  Bussia  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  commercial  treaty.  On  his  return,  in 
1833,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  About  this  time 
the  anti-slavery  aeitation  began  to  assume  importance. 
Buchanan  wished  to  prevent  the  agitation  reaching 
Congress,  by  declaring  its  incompetency  to  deal  with 
it.  He  held  that  coi^tutionally  it  was  a  question 
for  the  individual  states,  and  that  it  was  better  for 
all  parties,  even  for  the  slaves  themselves,  that  it 
should  remain  so.  Under  the  presidency  of  Polk, 
1845-49,  Buchanan  was  intrusted  with  the  fanctions 
of  secretary  of  state.  The  annexation  of  Texas  and 
the  war  with  Mexico  were  the  chief  events  of  his 
administration.  During  the  presidency  of  General 
Taylor  he  retired  from  public  life.  In  1853  Greneral 
Pierce,  on  being  elected  president,  named  him  am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  at  London.  He  held 
this  appointment  till  1856.  The  Central  American 
boundary  and  the  project  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
were  the  principal  subjects  discussed  during  his  em- 
bassy. While  maintaining  with  ability  the  views  of 
his  own  oountxy,  he  gained  the  esteem  of  that  to 
which  he  was  deputed  by  the  prudence  and  moderate 
tone  of  his  diplomacy.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1856,  being  chosen  as  candidate  for  the  presidency 
by  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority  over  Fremont,  the  Bepublican  candidate,  anid 
inaugurated  in  March,  1857.  His  foreign  policy  in- 
clined to  the  aggressive  views  he  had  always  advocated, 
but  the  questions  of  slavexy  and  state-lights  were  at 
this  period  approaching  a  crisis  which  made  home 
administration  of  much  greater  importance.  By  his 
pro-slavery  views,  and  tibe  firmness  and  moderation 
of  his  character,  Buchanan  succeeded  in  delaying  the 
storm  which  burst  out  on  the  election  of  his  snooesaor 
Lincoln.  TLia  character  for  statesmanship,  however, 
suffered  from  his  vacillation  in  dealing  with  the  first 
measures  of  the  seceders ;  but  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  position  of  a  rulor  holding  office  as  the  locum 
tenens  of  his  successor  is  not  favourable  to  a  vigorous 
adniinistration  in  a  difficult  crisis.  He  supported  the 
administration  of  Lincoln,  ,and  lent  his  influence  to 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

BUCHANITES,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  who  sprang 
up  at  Irvine,  in  the  w.  of  Scotland,  about  the  year 
1783.  Mr.  White,  the  minister  of  a  congregation  of 
the  Belief  Church  in  that  town,  having  been  invited 
to  preach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glai^w,  a  female 
named  Elizabeth  Buchan,  the  wife  of  a  painter,  was 
captivated  with  his  eloquence,  and  writing  to  him, 
announced  that  he  viras  the  first  who  had  spoken  to 
her  heart,  and  requested  permission  to  pay  h^  a  visit 
at  Irvine,  that  the  work  of  her  conversion  might  be 
perfected.  On  her  arrival  she  was  joyfully  receaved 
by  the  members  of  the  congr^ation,  engaged  without 
intermission  in  religious  exercises,  went  from  hoose  to 
house,  conducted  family  worship,  answered  questiona, 
resolved  doubts,  explained  the  Scriptures,  and  testis 
fied  that  the  end  of  the  world  vras  at  hand,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  eveiy  Christian  to  abandon  the 
concerns  of  time  and  prepare  for  the  reception  o£ 
Christ.  Mr.  White,  favouring  her  and  her  viewa^ 
was  complained  of  to  the  presb^iy,  by  whidti  he 
deposed  from  his  ministry.  Thus  a  dirtinot  party 
formed,  the  meetings  of  which  were  commonly  held 
at  night,  and  on  these  occasions  the  new  propheteay 
indulged  in  her  reveries,  styling  herself  the  Woman  ol 
the  Twelfth  of  Bevelations,  and  Mr.  White  her  6nt- 
bom.  Such  gross  outrage  on  the  common  aenae  cd 
the  inhabitants  occasion^  a  popular  tumult,  to  stave 
her  from  the  fury  of  which  the  magistrate  sent  her 
under  escort  to  some  distance;  after  which,  with  her 
clerical  friend,  and  about  forty  deluded  f oUowen;,  she 
wandered  up  and  down  the  country,  singing,  and 
^vowing  that  they  w^re  trav^Uem  (or  the  New  J<nt« 
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salem,  and  the  expectants  of  the  immediate  coming  of 
ChriBt.  They  had  a  conmion  fund  on  which  tJbey 
lived,  and  did  not  oonsider  it  necenary  to  work,  as 
they  believed  God  would  not  suffer  them  to  wont. 
Mrs.  Buohan  died  in  1792,  and  the  sect  soon  after 
broke  up. 

BUCHAREST,  that  is,  *city  of  joy,*  fonnerly  the 
chief  dty  of  Walachia,  now  the  capital  of  the  prin* 
cipality  of  Roumanian  on  the  Dumbowitza,  87  miles 
from  its  mouth;  lat.  44**  25'  N. ;  Ion.  26"  5'  E.  Besides 
being  the  seat  of  government,  Bucharest  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Greek  archbishop.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  is  very  peculiar.  In  general  it  is  meanly  built^ 
and  the  houses  being  surrounded  with  gardens  gives 
it  a  rural  appearance.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  muddy,  being  without  foot-paths  or  dx^dns,  and 
are  almost  impracticable  for  the  foot  passenger  either  in 
summer  or  winter;  in  the  former  he  is  suffocated  with 
dust,  in  the  latter  he  sinks  in  mud.  The  govern- 
ment has  recently  exerted  itself  to  maintain  them  in 
a  better  state.  The  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church.  The  churches  are  very  numerous, 
and  divide  the  town  into  districts  or  parishes;  there  are 
1 27  in  all,  eighty  of  which  constitute  districts.  There 
is  a  mixture  in  the  population  of  eastern  habits  with 
European  civilization  among  the  upper  classes. 
Bucharest  has  a  Greek  high-sdiool,  a  French  college, 
a  library  with  very  rare  and  precious  oriental  manu- 
scripts, and  a  museum  of  history  and  antiquities. 
There  are  a  few  fine  public  buildings,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  is  the  palace  of  the  prince;  but  that 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  Bucharest  is  the  magnifi- 
cence cf  the  public  gardens,  which  rival  those  of  the 
chief  European  capitals.  Here  are  manufactures  of 
cloths,  carpets,  bagging,  bijouterie,  &c  Bucharest  is 
also  the  central  dep6t  of  the  commerce  of  Walachia. 
It  imports  cloths,  glassware,  and  hardware  extensively 
from  Grermany;  and  exports  grain,  wool,  honey,  wax, 
tallow,  and  cattle,  the  produce  of  the  country.  In 
1698,  when  it  became  the  capital  of  Walachia,  it  was 
only  a  village.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Servians  in 
1716;  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1769  and  1806;  occu- 
pied by  them  again  in  1828-29  and  1858-54;  by  the 
Austrians  in  1774,  1789,  and  1854;  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1847;  became  the  capitiJ  of  Ron- 
mania  in  1862;  a  peace  congress  was  held  there  in 
1772-73,  and  another  in  1812.    Pop.  in  1867,141,754. 

BUCHAREST,  Peace  op.  May  28, 1812,  between 
KuBsiaand  the  Porte.  In  November,  1806,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  took  up  arms  for  the  protection  of  Molda- 
via and  Walachia,  and  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus.  He  occupied 
Moldavia,  upon  which  the  Porte  declared  war  against 
Russia,  January  7, 1807.  An  armistice,  however,  was 
agreed  upon  at  Slobosia,  August  24,  1807,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  the  Russians 
evacuated  the  principality.  After  tiie  expiration  of 
the  truce  in  April,  1808,  it  was  tacitly  continued ;  but 
when  Napoleon,  in  the  Congress  at  Erfurt,  had  agreed 
to  the  imion  of  the  two  principalities  with  Russia^  the 
Russian  court  opened  a  congress  to  deliberate  upon 
peace  at  Jassy  in  February,  1809,  and  demanded  the 
cession  of  both  principalities  by  the  Turks,  and  the 
removal  of  the  British  ambassador  from  Constanti- 
nople. Upon  this  the  Porte  broke  off  the  negotiations, 
and  in.  April,  1809,  the  war  was  renewed.  The  Rus- 
sians advanced  to  Bulgaria^  and  after  two  bloody 
campaigns  remained  masters  of  the  Danube.  The 
Porte  now  offered  terms  of  peace.  A  congress  was 
opened  at  Bucharest  in  December,  1811.  Napoleon 
soon  after  turned  his  arms  against  Russia^  and  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Austria,  March  14,  1812,  by 
which  both  powers  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
Porte.  He  also  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  the 
Porte  to  continue  the  war.    But  the  interposition  of 


Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  concessions 
of  Russia,  and  the  distrust  of  the  Porte  towards 
Napoleon,  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  Peace  of  Bu- 
charest, which  was  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians, by  Andri  Italinsld,  Sabanejeff,  and  Joe.  Fon- 
ton,  May  28.  The  Porte  gave  up  to  Russia  all  Bess- 
arabia and  a  third  of  Moldavia,  with  the  fortresses 
of  Choczim,  Bender,  Ismail,  and  Eolia,  so  that  the 
Pruth,  as  far  as  to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube, 
became  the  boundary  between  the  two  powers,  and 
from  thence  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  as  far  as 
Kilia,  and  even  to  its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Russians  gave  back  the  rest  of  their  conquests. 
In  Asia  the  boundaries  were  established  as  before  the 
war.  The  boundary  then  settled  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  was  modified  in  favour  of  the  Porte  at 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  SOth  March,  1856.  See  Paris 
(Tbsaties  or). 

BUCHARIA.    See  Bokhara. 

BUCHER,  Antok  yon,  a  well-known  and  much 
esteemed  Catholic  writer  against  the  Jesuits,  was 
bom  in  Munich,  Jan.  8,  1746,  educated  in  the  Latin 
schools  of  the  Jesuits,  studied  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  was 
consecrated  priest  in  1768.  He  died  in  1817.  In  his 
different  offices  as  a  public  teacher  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  instruct  and  enlighten  his  country.  His 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in  Bavaria 
(Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Jesuiten  in  Baiem)  are 
of  great  historical  value.  His  works  were  published 
in  six  vols.,  Munich,  1819,  et  seq. 

BUCHEZ,  Philippe  Joseph  Benjavin,  French 
physician  and  writer,  was  bom  8lBt  March,  1796,  at 
Matagne,  then  a  viUageof  the  department  of  Ardennes. 
After  finishing  his  education  at  Paris  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  in 
particular  to  medicine,  receiving  his  doctor's  degree 
in  1825.  He  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  government 
of  the  restoration,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  about 
1820,  founded  the  French  society  of  Carbonari.  He 
became  chief  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Progrte  des 
Sciences  et  Institutions  Medicales,  and  in  1826  as- 
sisted in  editing  the  Producteur,  a  weekly  paper 
which  advocated  the  doctrines  of  Saint-Simonism. 
As  his  views  ceased  to  coincide  with  those  of  his  col- 
leagues, however,  he  withdrew  from  the  Producteur, 
and  in  1831  founded  a  journal  of  moral  and  political 
science,  called  L'Europ^n,  in  which  he  expounded 
those  doctrines  which  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  him- 
self, and  have  been  collectively  denominated '  Buchez- 
ism.'  The  fundamental  idea  of  his  system  is  that  of 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  human  race. 
Geology,  physiology,  history,  all  prove  progress  to  1^ 
the  universal  law.  But  prog^ress  presupposes  an  aim 
or  end,  and  this  end  cannot  be  left  to  chance;  it  must 
be  pointed  out  beforehand,  or,  according  to  M.  Buches, 
revealed.  Thus  the  idea  of  progress  leads  him  to  the 
orthodox  belief  in  revelation.  This  theory  is  worked 
out  in  his  Introduction  k  la  Science  de  I'Histoire 
(Paris,  1833,  2d  edition,  1842),  and  his  Essai  d'un 
Traits  Complet  de  Philosophic  au  Point  de  Vue  du 
Catholicisme  et  du  Progr^  (1889).  This  work  enjoys 
great  favour  in  the  Catholic  world,  and  has  been  used 
as  a  text-book  of  philosophy  in  some  ecclesiastical 
schools.  Along  with  his  favour  for  the  Catholic 
Church  he  still  retained  his  strong  democratic  and 
republican  opinions,  and  in  concert  with  M.  Roux- 
Lavergne  published  Histoire  Parlementaire  de  la 
R<$volution  Francaise,  ou  Journal  des  Assemble 
Nationales,  depuis  1789  jusqu'en  1815  (forty  vols. 
Paris,  1888-88).  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
was  elected  to  the  constituent  National  Assembly,  of 
which  he  was  soon  appointed  president.  This  post 
he  did  not  retain  beyond  the  disturbance  of  the  15th 
May,  on  which  occasion  he  manifested  the  utmost 
weiJmesB  and  indecision.    Thenceforth  he  held  aloof 
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from  public  life,  prosecating  his  studies  and  writing 
seyeral  works,  among  which  we  may  mention  Histoire 
de  la  Formation  de  la  Nationality  Fran^aise  (two  vols. 
Paris,  1859).    His  death  took  place  in  Aug.  1865. 

BUGHON,  Jean  Alexakdrb,  a  distinguished 
French  historical  writer,  was  bom  21st  May,  1791,  at 
M^neton-Salon,  in  the  French  department  of  Cher. 
Having  gone  to  Paris,  he  became  oollaborateur  on 
several  liberal  journals,  and  early  took  part  in  the 
opposition  to  ^e  restoration.  He  was  in  consequence 
several  times  prosecuted  by  the  government^  and  lus 
writings,  such  as  his  Vie  de  Tasse  (Paris,  1817), 
were  interdicted.  In  1821  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  Athenaeum  on  the  history  of  dramatic 
art  in  England;  and  in  the  following  years  he 
travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  documents  to  iUustrato  the  history 
of  France  during  the  middle  ages.  After  his  return 
he  published  his  Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales 
Fran9aise8,  Sorites  en  Langue  Vulgaire  du  Xlllme 
au  XVIme  Si^e  (forty-seven  vols.  Paris,  1824-29), 
which  he  began  with  the  Chroniques  de  Froissart 
(fifteen  vols.  1824-26).  These  chronicles  were  accom- 
panied with  biographical  notices  and  with  critical  and 
other  notes,  as  were  also'thoee  which  he  edited  for  the 
Panth^n  Litt^raire.  Among  the  latter  are  Chron- 
iques £trang^res  relatives  aux  Exp^tions  Frangaises 
pendant  le  Xlllme  Si^e  (Paris,  1840).  He  was 
appointed  inspector  of  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
France  in  1828,  and  in  1829  inspector-general  of  the 
departmental  and  communal  archives;  but  he  soon 
lost  his  office  through  a  change  of  ministry.  The 
revolution  of  July  (1830)  did  not  reinstate  him  in 
his  position,  and  he  returned  with  new  ardour  to  his 
historical  and  literary  labours.  He  died  April  SO, 
1846.  In  addition  to  the  works  of  this  indefatigable 
writer  already  mentioned,  we  may  notice  his  His- 
toire Populaire  des  Fran9aas  (Paris,  1832) ;  La  Gr^ce 
Continentale  et  la  Mor^  (1343);  and  his  Histoire 
des  Conqudtes  et  de  rfitablissement  des  Fran9ais 
dans  les  £tets  de  Tandenne  Gi^ce  sous  les  Ville- 
Hardouin  (1846),  besides  his  editions  of  Brantome, 
&C.,  and  his  artides  in  cyclopedias  and  magazines. 

BUCK,  the  male  of  the  f aiilow-deer,  also  of  rabbits 
and  other  animals. 

BUCK-BEAN,  Bog-bean,  or  Mabsh-tbefoil 
{MenyatUha  trifoliata\  a  beautiful  British  plant 
belonging  to  the  MenyanthesB,  a  subdivision  of 
the  natiual  order  of  the  GkntianaoesB.  It  is  com- 
mon in  spongy,  boggy  soils,  and  beddes  inhabiting 
Britain  is  found  tlm>ughout  Europe  as  weU  as  in 
Siberia  and  North  America.  It  flowers  in  Britain 
about  the  latter  end  of  June.  It  has  a  procumbent 
stem  rising  to  a  height  of  6  or  12  inches,  and 
covered  by  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves,  and  a  creeping 
jointed  root.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate  (like  those  of 
clover),  with  obtuse,  ovate  leaflets.  The  flower-stalk- 
terminates  in  a  thyrse  of  white  flowers,  rose-coloured 
outwardly.  The  calyx  is  flve-parted,  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  spreadmg,  and  clothed  on  the  inner 
surface  with  a  coating  of  dense  fleshy  hairs.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a  one-celled,  two-valved  capsule  con- 
taining numerous  seeds.  The  whole  plant,  the  root 
especially,  has  an  intensdy  bitter  taste,  and  an  ex- 
tract of  it  ranks  as  a  valuable  tonic  quite  equal  in  its 
effects  to  gentian.  It  is  not  so  f reouently  employed 
now,  however,  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  said  to  be 
beneficial  in  intermittent  fevers,  gout,  liver  com- 
plaints, dropsy,  scurvy,  Ac  In  the  v.  of  Europe  it 
IS  sometimes  used  instead  of  hops  to  give  bitterness 
to  beer;  and  in  Lapland  an  unpalateble  kind  of 
bread  is  made  from  the  powdered  roots. 

BCCKEBUBG.    SeeLiFPB. 

BUCKETS,  in  water-wheels,  are  a  series  of  cavities 
into  which  the  water  is  delivered,  on  the  drcumf eronce 


of  the  wheel  to  be  set  in  motion.  By  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  the  buckets  will  be  altematdy  erected 
so  as  to  recdve  water  and  inverted  so  as  to  discharge 
it;  the  loaded  nda  will  descend,  and  present  the 
empty  buckets  in  succesnon  to  the  current,  and  thus 
keep  up  a  constant  revolution  of  the  wheeL 

BUCKINGHAM,  or  Bucks,  an  inland  county, 
England,  bounded  N.  and  N.w.  by  oounty  North- 
ampton; N.E.  and  E.  by  counties  Bedford  and 
H^tford;  8.E.  by  Middlesex,  8.W.  by  oounty 
Berks,  and  w.  by  Oxford;  its  length,  K.  to  8.,  is 
about  45  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  X.  to  w.,  23  miles ; 
area^  466,932  acres,  of  which  440,000  are  supposed 
to  be  arable.  The  vale  of  Aylesbury,  stretdiing 
through  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  celebrated  for 
its  fertility,  furnishes  rich  pasturage  for  vast  num- 
bers of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  the 
oounty  is  a  strong  day  loam,  varying  in  depth  from 
2  feet  of  ridi  staple,  to  only  a  few  inches  incumbent 
on  stiff  day.  But  thouff h  well  adapted  for  grazing, 
it  is  not  considered  suitM>le  for  tillage,  and  tiie  por- 
tion, therefore,  under  the  plough  is  Yetv  smalL  In 
this  district  the  tenures  are  principally  m>m  year  to 
year — a  system  which  is  looked  upon  with  consider- 
able favour  by  most  of  the  tenants. 

Agriculture  is  perhaps  in  a  more  backward  state 
in  t^  oounty  than  in  some  other  English  counties, 
but  improved  methods  of  culture,  new  im^ements, 
and  artificial  manures  are  now  employed.  The  order 
of  cropping  is  not  very  definite,  but  generally  condsts 
of  what  is  called  '  three  crops  and  a  fallow,*  which 
begins  with  bare  fallow,  then  wheats  then  beans, 
pease,  and  clover,  and  last,  wheat  or  barley.  The 
total  area  under  cultivation  in  1871  was  398,160 
acres,  of  which  207,460  acres  were  under  com  or 
other  rotation  crops,  and  184,271  under  permanent 
pasturage.  The  farm  accommodation  generally,  as 
to  dwellingB  and  outhouses,  ftc,  though  impro^-ing, 
is  somewlui>t  defective,  the  latter  being  oonsfcructt^ 
mostly  of  rough  timber,  and  thatched,  with  little  re> 
gard  to  form  or  dtuation.  Drainage  is  becoming 
general  In  the  8.  parts  are  rich  dairy  f  anna.  The 
stock  of  cattle  in  1871  was  67,826;  of  horses,  used 
soldy  for  agriculture,  16,906;  and  sheep,  266,251. 
Between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000  lbs.,  or  about  1900 
tons  of  butter,  are  annually  made  in  this  county,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  sent  by  contract  to  London. 
Milk  and  cream  cheeses  are  made  for  the  London 
market,  and  large  numbers  of  calves  are  sold.  Hogs 
and  ducks  are  reared  in  great  numbers ;  the  former 
more  especially  on  the  dairy  farms,  where  they  an» 
fed  on  skim  and  butter  milk.  The  fattening  of  cattle 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  vale  of  Aylesbury. 

The  manufactures  of  Buckinghamshire  are  chiefly 
of  thread  lace,  which  furnishes  employment  to  a 
great  nimiber  of  females  and  children;  ptuper  and 
straw  plait.  The  former,  however,  haa  much  de* 
dined  dnce  the  rise  of  the  machine  lace  manufacture 
of  Nottingham.  The  mineral  productions  of  this 
county  are  of  no  great  importance.  The  county  ia 
watered  by  the  Ouse,  the  Thame,  and  the  Thames ; 
and  is  intersected  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and 
the  London  and  North-Western  Kailway,  and  by 
some  branches  of  both.  The  county  of  Buddnghani 
comprises  eight  hundreds.  Those  of  Stoke,  Burn- 
ham,  and  Desborough  are  known  as  *  Chiltem  Hon- 
dreds.*  It  is  mostly  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and 
has  224  dvil  parishes.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter 
sesdons,  and  twelve  petty  sessional  divimons,  besid«« 
two  munidpal  boroughs,  Buckingham  and  Qupping. 
Wycombe.  It  has  three  parliamentaiy  borougba, 
Aylesbury  returning  two  members,  and  Uie  two  pr^ 
viously  named  one  each.  The  parliamentary  borooglw 
of  Great  Marlow  and  New  Windsor  lie  partly  in 
Buckingfaamshire  and  partly  in  Berkdiire.   Buckis£«> 
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hamjshire  returns  three  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of 
Hobart  Hampden.    Pop.  in  1871, 175,879. 

BUCKING-HAM,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of  its  own 
name,  50  miles  N.w.  of  London,  on  a  branch  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Bailway.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Ouse, 
which  almost  encompasses  the  town,  and  is  here 
crossed  by  three  stone  bridges.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  brick ;  the  streets  straggling  and  irregular, 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  town-hall  and 
jail  are  large  and  commodious  buildings.  The  church, 
erected  in  1781,  is  a  spacious  structure,  with  a  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  spire;  and  there 
are,  besides,  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  the  Society  of  Friends ;  also  a  free 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  Y I. ;  and  several 
alms-houses.  The  manufacture  of  lace,  formerly 
carried  on  here  to  some  extent,  of  late  years  has 
greatly  declined.  Malting  and  tanning  are  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness is  done  in  wool  and  hops.  In  the  vicinity  are 
several  limestone  quarries,  and  one  of  marble.  The 
borough  formerly  returned  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Conmions,  but  was  deprived  of  one  of 
them  by  the  reform  act  of  1867.  There  are  nume- 
rous fairs,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Buckingham  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  family  of 
Temple.    Pop.  in  1871,  3703. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Gboboe  YiLLiEBa,  Duke  of, 
the  unworthy  favourite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
of  England,  was  bom,  1592,  at  Brookesby,  in  Leices- 
tershiro,  of  a  family  which  came  thither,  from  Nor- 
mandy in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  His 
father  was  Greoige  ViUiers,  Knight ;  his  mother  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Beaumont. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Prance,  where  he  resided 
three  years,  and  acquired  great  skill  in  all  bodily 
exerdses.  This,  together  with  his  beauty  of  person 
and  graceful  manners,  made  so  great  an  impression 
on  James  I.,  who  gave  him  the  familiar  name  of 
Steenie,  that  in  less  than  two  years  he  was  made  a 
knight,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  baron,  vis- 
count. Marquis  of  Buckingham,  lord  high-admiral, 
lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.,  and  at  last 
dispenser  of  all  the  honours,  offices,  favours,  and 
revenues  of  the  three  kingdoms,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  ambition,  his  cupidity,  and  his  caprice. 
The  nation  was  indignant  at  seeing  merit  undervalued, 
the  people  trampled  upon,  the  nobility  humbled, 
the  crown  impoverished  and  degraded,  to  elevate  and 
enrich  a  weak  and  insolent  favourite.  Such  rapid 
and  undeserved  promotion  likewise  caused  many  pri- 
vate jealousies,  and  his  character  was  freely,  and 
probably  in  some  respects  falsely  aspersed.  In 
1623  he  engaged  in  a  romantic  adventure  with 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  in  connection  with  which 
traitorous  views  have  been  attributed  to  him.  The 
Earl  of  Bristol  was  negotiating  a  marriage  for  the 
prince  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  Buckingham 
persuaded  the  prince  to  go  to  Madrid  and  carry  on 
his  suit  in  person.  They  set  out  incognito,  passed 
through  various  adventures,  and  saw  on  their  way 
the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  whom 
Charles  afterwards  married.  The  result  of  this  jour- 
ney is  well-known.  The  marriage  was  broken  off, 
war  declared  with  Spain,  and  Bristol  was  impeached. 
Buckingham  was  created  a  duke  during  his  absence, 
and  whatever  misconduct  may  have  been  associated 
with  the  design  or  execution  of  his  mission,  his 
favour  with  £e  king  and  prince  remained  unim- 
paired. James  died  in  Mardi,  1625,  and  in  May  of 
the  same  year  Buckingham  was  sent  to  France  as 


proxy  for  Charles  I.,  to  marry  the  Princess  Henri- 
etta Maria.  In  the  following  year  the  unpopularity 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  &e  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Cadiz,  caused  his  impeachment,  from  the 
oonsequences  of  which  he  was  saved  by  his  favour 
with  the  king.  His  intrigues  soon  after  brought  on 
a  war  with  France,  and  he  was  intrusted  with  an 
expedition  to  succour  the  Hochellese,  but  they  refused 
his  aid,  and  he  carried  his  forces  to  the  Isle  of  Bhd, 
where,  after  three  months  spentin  unskilful  operations, 
he  suffered  a  defeat  in  re-embarking  which  cost  2000 
men.  Notwithstanding  this  proof  of  incapacity,  a 
large  force  was  again  intrusted  to  him  to  renew  the 
attempt  on  Bochelle.  He  went  to  Portsmouth  to 
superintend  the  preparation,  and  while  there  he  was 
assassinated,  Aug.  24, 1628,  by  John  Felton,  a  lieu- 
tenant who  had  withdrawn  from  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  being  disappointed  of  promotion. 

BUCKINGHAM,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Wallingf  ord  House, 
in  Westminster,  Jan.  30,  1627.  After  studying  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  travelled  abroad,  and 
on  his  return  home,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  he  was  presented  to  the  king  at  Oxford. 
He  served  in  the  royal  army,  under  Pnnoe  Rupert 
and  Lord  Grerard.  His  estate  was  seized  by  the 
Parliament ;  but  having  obtained  the  restoration  of 
it,  he  travelled  with  Ms  brother  into  France  and 
Italy.  In  1648  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
with  Charles  II.  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  He  followed  that  prince  abroad,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army  in  Flan- 
ders. He  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1657  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  by 
which  means  he  repaired  the  ruin  of  his  fortune  in 
the  royal  cause.  He,  however,  preserved  the  favour 
of  Charles  II.,  and  at  the  Restoration  was  made 
master  of  the  horse.  He  also  became  one  of  the 
king's  confidential  ministers,  who  were  designated  by 
the  appellation  of  the  cabal  (1667-73).  His  political 
conduct  was,  like  his  general  behaviour,  characterized 
by  unprincipled  levity  and  imprudence.  In  1666  he 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  change  of  the 
government;  notwithstanding  which,  he  recovered 
the  favour  of  King  Charles,  which  he  repeatedly 
abused.  The  profligacy  of  his  private  life  was  noto- 
rious. He  seduced  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
killed  her  husband  in  a  duel ;  and  he  was  more  than 
suspected  of  having  been  the  instigator  of  the  in- 
famous Colonel  Bl(x>d  to  his  brutal  outrage  against 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  whom  he  attempted,  wiUi  the 
assistance  of  other  ruffians,  to  cany  to  Tyburn,  and 
hang  on  the  common  gallows.  In  1676  he  was,  to- 
gether with  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury 
and  Lord  Wharton,  conmutted  to  tiie  Tower  for  a 
contempt^  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  on 
petitioning  the  king,  they  were  released.  After 
plotting  against  the  government  with  the  Dissenters, 
and  making  himself  the  object  of  contempt  to  all 
parties,  he  died,  neglected  and  unregretted,  at  Kirkby 
Moorside,  in  Yorkshire,  April  16,  1688.  Pope 
(Moral  Essays,  epistle  3d)  has  strikingly  described 
his  death.  His  abilities  were  far  superior  to  those  of 
his  father;  and  among  his  literary  compositions,  the 
comedy  of  the  Rehearsal  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
work  which  displays  no  common  powers,  and  which 
greatly  contributed  to  the  correction  of  the  public 
taste,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  Dryden  and 
others. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Jakes  Silk,  a  noted  traveller 
and  lecturer,  was  the  son  of  a  seafaring  man  in  the 
village  of  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  and  was  bom 
there  in  1786.  He  attended  school  at  Falmouth,  and 
having  early  manifested  a  great  predilection  for  the 
sea^  im^e  three  voyages  to  Lisbon  while  yet  a  mere 
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boy.  Onrthe  last  of  these  he  was  taken  captive  with 
the  ship,  and  detained  a  prisoner  for  some  time  in 
Spain,  but  was  ultimately  liberated  and  returned  to 
Enghmd.  He  then  entered  the  employment  of  a 
bookseller  and  nautical  instrument  maker  at  Deyon- 
port,  where  he  continued  for  three  or  four  years;  but 
at  last,  urged  by  a  sudden  whim,  set  off  again  to  sea, 
and  almost  as  quickly  deserted  and  returned  to  his 
friends.  He  then  betook  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  but  his  fickle  temper  led  him  soon  to  abandon 
that  also,  and  though  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  he 
got  married,  and  set  up  a  idiop  for  the  sale  of  books 
and  nautical  instnmients.  This  also  proved  an  unfor- 
tunate speculation,  and  the  young  adventurer  pro- 
ceeded to  London  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  an  ap- 
pointment on  board  a  West  Indiaman,  which  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  doing ;  but  while  waiting  for  it  had 
to  work  as  a  printer  in  order  to  support  Umself  and 
make  remittuices  to  his  wife  and  child.  As  captain 
or  chief  officer  he  made  several  voyages  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  afterwards  quitted  this  Ihie  for  a  similar 
employment  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  He  then 
resolved  to  settle  at  Malta  as  a  ship-owner  and  mer- 
chant, but  this  project  was  frustrated  by  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  set  off  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
Egypt.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Mohammed 
Ali  a  commission  to  examine  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
report  on  the  practicability  of  carrying  a  canal  through 
it  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Nothing 
definite  was  accomplished  in  this  matter,  and  the 
pasha  then  g^ve  Buckingham  a  commission  to  pur- 
chase ships  for  him  in  India,  and  encourage  a  trade 
between  that  country  and  Egypt.  With  this  view 
he  proceeded  to  Bombay,  and  arrived  there  in  1815, 
but  found  strong  prejudices  existing  against  Moham- 
med AU,  and  an  unwillingness  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  him,  and  he  accordingly  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Tmanm  of  Muscat, 
with  the  view  of  trading  to  China  on  behalf  of  that 
potentate.  On  this  intention  becoming  known  to  the 
authorities  at  Bombay,  and  also  the  circumstance 
that  he  had  no  license  from  the  East  India  Company 
to  reside  in  India,  he  received  orders  to  return  to 
England,  but  after  considerable  difficulty  was  at  last 
allowed  to  return  to  Egypt  in  one  of  the  Company's 
ships.  Here  he  had  another  interview  with  the 
pasha,  who  furnished  him  with  a  firman  and  other 
assistance,  by  means  of  which  he  effected  an  overland 
journey  to  India,  through  Syria^  Mesopotamia,  and 
I*ersia.  In  1816  he  established  a  journal  in  Calcutta, 
but  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  then  in  full  force 
in  India,  and  Buckingham,  having  offended  govern- 
ment by  the  boldness  of  his  animadversions,  his 
printing-presses  were  seized,  and  he  himself  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  presidency  of  Bengal  and  return  to 
England.  On  his  arrival  there  a  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  to  reimburse  him  for  the  losses  which  he 
had  sustained  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernment, and  about  this  time  he  began  to  deliver 
lectures  in  London  on  behalf  of  free-trade  to  the 
East,  and  the  extinction  of  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly.  He  also  established  the  AthensBum — ^well 
known  as  a  literary  journal — and  prepared  for  the 
press  the  manuscript  journals  of  his  travels.  In  1822 
appeared  Travels  in  Palestine ;  in  1825,  Travels  in 
Arabia;  in  1827,  Travels  in  Mesopotamia;  and  in 
1830,  Travels  in  Assyria  and  Media.  In  1832  he 
was  chosen  member  of  Parliament  for  Sheffield,  and 
retained  his  seat  till  1837.  Subsequently  to  this  he 
made  a  tour  of  three  years  in  America,  resulting  in 
the  publication  of  eight  volumes  on  the  United  States, 
and  one  on  British  North  America.  A  great  part  of 
these  is  occupied  by  statistics  and  other  ponderous 
matter — a  circumstance  which  is  generally  character- 
istic of  Buckingham's  books  of  travel    In  1843  he 


became  secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Institute 
— a  literary  club  which  he  had  mainly  contributed  to 
form;  but  in  this  capacity  he  unfortunately  drew 
upon  himself  the  animadversions  of  Punch,  which  at 
last  fairly  extinguished  the  society.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  Ms  principal  occupation  was  deliver- 
ing lectures  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  from 
his  choice  of  subjects  and  popular  and  pleasing  style, 
they  were  attenaed  with  considerable  success.  He 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  temperance  cause,  and 
president  of  the  London  Temperance  League.  In 
1849  appeared  his  National  Evils  and  Practical  Re- 
medies. He  has  also  published  two  vols,  on  Belgium, 
the  Rhine  and  Switzerland,  and  two  on  France  and 
Piedmont,  the  results  of  tomrs  on  the  Continent.  His 
last  work  was  his  Autobiography,  the  first  two  vols, 
of  which  appeared  in  1855,  but  its  completion  was 
prevented  by  the  author's  death  on  SOth  June  of 
that  year.  A  few  years  before  his  death  the  East 
India  Company  granted  him  a  pension,  which  was 
afterwards  continued  to  his  widow,  and  he  had  also 
a  pension  of  £200  a  year  from  the  civil  Ust. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE.    See  London. 

BUCKLAND,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
geologist,  was  bom  at  Axminster  in  Devon,  in  1784, 
and  was  educated  first  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.    He  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.A.  in  1803,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
1808.     From  early  childhood  he  had  been  fanuliar 
with  the  ammonites  and  other  fossils  in  the  Has 
quarries  near  his  native  town,  and  with  advancing 
years  the  bent  of  his  mind  to  geological  pursuits  was 
developed  and  confirmed.    In  1 813  his  known  abilities 
in  this  department  procured  him  the  appointment  of 
reader  in  mineralogy  at  Oxford,  and  so  well  did  be 
maintjfcin  and  extend  his  reputation,  that  in  1818  a 
new  readership,  that  of  geology,  was  bestowed  on 
him,  having  been  expressly  instituted  on  his  behalf. 
In  1820  he  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
a  lecture,  which  waa  afterwards  published  under  the 
title  of  Vindidae  Greologicae,  or  the  Connectioin  of 
Religion  with  Greology  Explidned.     In  the  oourse  of 
his  geological  rambles  throughout  England  bis  inter- 
est had  been  largely  excited  by  the  examinataom  of 
the  deposits  of  n^nimal  remains  in  caves  in  variooi 
parts  of  the  country.    To  these  he  was  the  fint  to 
direct  public  attention ;  and  on  the  discoveries  then 
made  by  him,  and  the  disclosures  thereby  afforded  of 
the  animals  inhabiting  our  island  in  the  pre-biatoric 
era,  the  fame  of  Dr.  Buckland  as  a  geou>gist  more 
especially  rests.    A  paper  contributed  by  lum  to  tfaa 
Philosophical  Transactions  in  1822,  entitled,  AcotNmt 
of  an  Assemblage  of  Fossil  Teeth  and  Bones  of  Ele- 
phant, Bhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  Bear,  Tiger,  and 
Hyaena,  and  Sixteen  other  Animals,  discovered  ia  m 
Cave  at  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  in  the  Year  1821,  pct»- 
cured  for  him  the  Copley  medal ;  and  on  Ibis  wm 
subsequently  founded  his  Beliquise  Diluviame,  or 
Observations  on  the  Oi^ganic  Remains  atteatiiig  the 
Action  of  an  Universal  Deluge,  published  in  l&SS. 
In  1825  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  lixiwgr 
of  Stoke  Charity,  near  Whitchurch,  Hants,  ain)  th« 
same  year  became  one  of  the  canons  in  tbe  ChriA- 
church  Cathedral,  Oxford.    He  also  about  tlus  time 
married  Miss  Maiy  Morland,  of  Abingdon.     Ia  ISS:^ 
he  acted  as  president  at  the  second  meeting  of  tbe 
British  Association  for  the  Advanoement  of  Soence, 
and  read  numerous  papers  before  that  body  at  differ^ 
ent  times.    Dr.  Buckland  was  one  of  the  eif^t  edcctc^ 
to  write  the  celebrated  Bridgewater  Treatiaea,  aad  i 
1836  his  essay  was  published,  under  tbe  title  of 
logy  and  Mineralogy  considered  with  Kcferepca  i 
Natural  Theology.    On  the  reoommendatioa  of  s^ 
Robert  Peel  he  waa  made,  in  1845,  Dean  of  W 
minster,  and  in  1847  was  appointed  one  of  tbe 
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tees  of  the  British  Museum.  About  1849  he  began 
to  exhibit  symptoms  of  mental  aberration,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  hopeless  imbecility.  He  died  at  Clap- 
ham,  near  London,  on  14th  August,  1856.  Besides 
the  works  above  indicated,  he  contributed  an  immense 
number  of  papers  to  various  societies  and  periodicals. 
A  memoir  of  him  has  been  written  by  his  son,  and 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  from  1813, 
and  of  the  Royal  Society  from  1818. 

BUCKLE,  Henry  Thomas,  an  eminent  historical 
writer,  was  bom  on  24th  November,  1822.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  Dr.  Hallo- 
way's  School,  Gordon  House,  Kentish  Town.  His 
delicate  health  prevented  his  remaining  long  at 
school,  but  his  love  of  learning  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry as  a  student  supplied  any  deficiencies  in  his 
training,  and  he  was  to  a  great  extent  self-educated. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  his  father's  cdtmting- 
house,  but  he  displayed  no  aptitude  for  business; 
and  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen  his  father's  death 
left  him  an  ample  fortune,  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  study.  The  only  thing  he  allowed  to  dis- 
tract him  from  his  more  serious  pursuits  w:«s  his 
favourite  game  of  chess,  in  which  he  attained  such 
excellence  as  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  first 
English  masters  of  the  game ;  but  even  this  he  gave 
up  when  he  found  it  encroached  too  much  on  his 
time.  He  had  formed  a  plan,  to  which  he  dedicated 
his  life,  of  writing  the  History  of  Civilization  in 
England  in  conformity  with  certain  philosophical 
principles,  and  with  an  exhaustive  treatment  in 
regard  to  detaik  which  he  deemed  indispensable 
to  historical  accuracy,  which  made  the  work  he 
had  imdertaken  one  of  almost  incalculable  magni- 
tude. He  only  succeeded  in  finishing  two  volumes; 
the  first,  published  in  1858,  stated  with  copious  illus- 
trations the  plan  of  the  work ;  ^he  seoon<^  issued  in 
1861,  contained  a  digression  on  the  histories  of  Scot- 
land and  Spain,  intended  further  to  illustrate  his 
design,  and  demonstrate  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  based.  These  works  gave  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy, but  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  they 
exhiHt  great  boldness  and  originality  of  design,  with 
profound  and  accurate  scholarship,  and  possibly  also 
with  a  good  deal  of  what  was  the  object  of  the  his- 
torian's strongest  aversion  in  others,  dogmatism.  He 
died  at  Damascus  on  29th  May,  1862,  when  on  a 
voyage  undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

BUCKLER    See  Shield. 

BUCKTHORN  (Ehamnus  catharttcus),  a  shrub 
native  of  Britain,  usually  found  in  woods  and  hedges 
near  running  waters.  The  stem  is  covered  wi£  a 
dark  brown  bark,  and  divides  into  numerous  branches 
with  strong  spines.  It  grows  to  7  or  8  feet  The 
leaves  are  elliptical  and  serrated.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  on  different  plants.  The  calyx  is 
of  a  greenish  yellow.  There  is  no  corolla.  The 
fruit  ia  a  round  black  berry,  containing  four  seeds. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  September. 
The  berries  are  medicinal.  They  form  a  powerful 
purgative,  but  being  harsh  in  action  are  seldom  used 
in  modem  practice.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries, 
mixed  with  alum,  forms  the  sap-green  of  artists. 
The  bark  yields  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 

BUCKWHEAT,  or  Bbank  (Polygonum fagopyruiiC), 
a  plant  of  the  order  Polygonese,  with  branched  herba- 
ceous stem,  somewhat  arrow-shaped  leaves,  and  pur- 
plish-white flowers,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  30 
inches,  and  bearing  a  small  triangular  grain  of  a 
brownish-black  without  and  white  within.  The  stalk 
ia  round  and  hollow,  generally  green,  but  sometimes 
tinged  with  red.     It  is  jointed,  with  lateral  branches 

growing  out  at  the  joints.     Buckwheat  was  first 
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brought  to  Europe  from  Asia  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
hence  in  France  is  often  called  Saracen  com.  It  is 
cultivated  in  China  and  other  eastern  countries  as 
a  bread  com.  It  is  sown  here  in  May  or  June,  and 
ripens  rapidly,  thriving  in  the  poorest  soil.  The 
flowers  appear  about  July,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in 
October ;  but  so  tender  are  the  plants  that  a  single 
night's  sharp  frost  will  destroy  a  whole  crop.  As  a 
grain,  buckwheat  has  been  principally  cultivated  for 
oxen,  swine,  and  poultry;  and  although  some  far* 
mers  state  that  a  single  bushel  of  it  is  equal  in 
quality  to  two  bushels  of  oats,  others  assert  that  it 
is  a  very  unprofitable  food.  Mixed  with  bran,  chaff, 
or  grain,  it  is  sometimes  given  to  horses.  The  flour 
of  buckwheat  is  occasionally  used  for  bread,  but  more 
frequently  for  the  thin  cakes  called  crumpets.  In 
Grermany  it  serves  as  an  ingredient  in  pottage,  pud- 
dings, and  other  food.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  very 
extensively  used  throughout  the  winter  in  cakes, 
which  are  cooked  upon  a  gridiron.  Beer  may  be 
brewed  from  it,  and  by  distillation  it  yields  an  ex- 
cellent spirit.  It  is  used  extensively  in  Danzig  in 
the  preparation  of  cordial  waters.  The  best  mode  of 
harvesting  this  grain  is  said  to  be  by  pulling  it  out 
of  the  ground  like  flax,  stripping  off  the  seeds  with 
the  hand,  and  collecting  these  into  aprons,  or  cloths 
tied  round  the  waist.  Buckwheat  is  much  cultivated 
by  the  preservers  of  game  as  a  food  for  pheasants. 
If  left  standing  it  affords  both  food  and  shelter  to 
the  birds  during  winttnr.  With  some  farmers  it  is 
the  practice  to  sow  buckwheat  for  the  purpose  only 
of  ploughing  it  into  the  ground  as  a  manure  for  the 
land.  The  best  time  for  ploughing  it  in  ia  when  it 
is  in  full  blossom,  allowing  the  land  to  rest  till  it  de- 
composes. Whilst  green  it  serves  as  food  for  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  mixed  with  other  provender  it  may 
also  be  given  with  advantage  to  horses.  If  sown  in 
April  two  green  crops  may  be  procured  during  the 
season,  l^e  blossoms  may  be  used  for  dyeing  a 
brown  colour.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the 
Middle  United  States  of  America  and  also  in  Bra- 
bant, as  food  for  bees,  who  are  very  fond  of  it,  and 
to  whose  honey  it  imparts  a  flavour  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant. The  principal  advantage  of  buckwheat  is 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  cultivated  upon  land 
which  will  produce  scarcely  anything  else,  and  that 
its  culture,  compared  with  that  of  other  grain,  is 
attended  with  little  expense. 

BUD.  Buds  are  bodies  of  various  form  and  struc- 
ture, which  develop  upon  different  parts  of  vege- 
tables, and  which  contain  the  rudiments  of  future 
organs,  as  stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  organs  of 
fructification,  llie  usual  form  of  a  bud  is  an  elon- 
gated ovoid.  Upon  the  branches  of  trees  they  are 
always  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Besides 
the  rudimentary  organs  found  in  the  interior,  buds 
are  in  cold  or  temperate  climates  covered  externally 
with  a  viscous  and  resinous  coating,  and  furnished 
internally  with  a  downy  tissue,  destined  to  defend 
the  inclosed  organs  from  the  rigour  of  winter.  No 
envelopes  of  this  kind  are  observed  on  the  buds  of 
the  greater  number  of  tropical  plants,  which  are 
consequently  unable  to  live  in  colder  countries.  Buds 
on  exogenous  plants  are  in  their  commencement  cellu- 
lar prolongations  from  the  medullary  rays,  which  force 
their  way  through  the  bark.  The  cellular  portion 
is  Burroimded  by  spiral  vessels,  and  covered  with 
rudimentary  leaves.  When  the  vascular  part  of  the 
bud  develops  the  central  cellular  portion  remains  as 
pith,  indoeed  in  a  medullary  sheath,  which  isolates 
it  from  the  parent  stem.  Thus  it  remains  till  the 
second  year.  The  bud  here  described,  which  con- 
tains the  rudiments  of  future  leaves,  branches,  &c., 
is  called  a  leaf -bud.  In  general,  a  single  bud  is  de- 
veloped each  year  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,    lliere  is 
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BUDGELL,  Eustace,  an  ingenious  writer,  was 
bom  at  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  about  1685,  and 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  after  which  he 
went  to  London,  and  was  entered  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, where  his  inclinations  led  him  to  neglect  his  pro- 
fession, and  study  polite  literature.  He  was  a  rela- 
tive of  Addison,  who,  in  1717,  when  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  in  England,  procured  for  Budgell  the 
plaice  of  accountant  and  comptroller-general  of  the 
revenue  in  Ireland.  He  lost  these  places  when  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  was  appointed  loid-lieutenant,  in 
1718,  by  a  lampoon  on  his  grace.  He  then  returned 
to  England,  where,  in  1720,  he  lost  £20,000  by  the 
South  Sea  bubble.  He  afterwards  tried  to  get  into 
Parliament,  and  spent  £5000  more  in  unsuccessful 
attempts,  which  completed  his  ruin.  In  1727  the 
Duchess-dowager  of  Marlborough  gave  him  £1000 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  him  into  Parliament;  but 
his  attempts  were  ineffectuaL  In  1733  he  com- 
menced a  weekly  paper,  called  the  Bee,  which  was 
very  popular.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Tindal,  the 
author  of  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  £2000 
was  left  to  Budgell  by  his  will.  This  sum  was  so 
disproportionate  to  the  testator's  circumstances,  and 
the  legacy  so  contrary  to  his  known  intentions,  that 
suspicions  arose  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
testament;  and  upon  its  being  contested  by  his 
nephew,  it  was  set  aside.  Ruined  in  fortune  and 
character,  he  ended  his  life  by  throwing  himself  into 
the  Thames,  May  4, 1736.  He  wrote  the  papers  in 
the  Spectator  signed  X. ;  also  in  the  Guardian,  &c. 

BUDGET,  in  the  parliamentary  language  of  Bri- 
tain, means  the  plan  of  taxation  for  the  ensuing  year 
proposed  by  government,  and  comprehends  a  general 
view  of  the  national  debt,  income  and  expenditure, 
ways  and  means  of  raising  supplies,  &c.,  with  the 
actual  product  of  the  preceding  budget.  It  is  brought 
forward  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The 
term  has  been  adopted  by  various  other  coimtries. 

BUDISSIN.    See  Bautzen. 

BUDWEIS,  a  city  of  Bohemia,  76  miles  s.  of 
Prague.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  cathedral  and 
episcopal  palace,  a  handsome  town-house,  a  theolo- 
gical school,  and  a  fine  market-place  lined  with 
arcades.  It  has  a  flourishing  trade,  and  manufac- 
tures of  earthenware,  cloth,  machinery,  &c.  Pop.  on 
the  3l8t  of  Dec.  1869,  17,413. 

BUETsTAVENTURA,  a  seaport.  New  Granada,  on 
the  Bay  of  Choco,  on  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dagua,  200  miles  w.  by  a.  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota. 
It  is  the  port  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota^  Popayan,  and 
CaU. 

BUEN  AYRE,  or  Bonair,  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Venezuela,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  50  miles 
in  circumference,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  with 
a  small  mixture  of  Europeans;  mountainous;  pro- 
ducing a  few  cattle,  goats,  large  quantities  of  poultry, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt.  It  has  springs 
of  fresh  water.  On  the  B.w.  side  is  a  good  harbour 
and  road.     Pop.  4000. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  one  of  the  fourteen  provinces 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  (La  Plata),  lying  w.  of  the 
La  Plata  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  separated  from 
Patagonia  by  the  Rio  Negro.  The  province  presents 
nearly  throughout  level  or  slightly  undulating  plains, 
known  as  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  They  are 
covered  with  tall  waving  grass,  which  affords  pasture 
to  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  wild  horses.  These 
constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
their  products  (hides,  horns,  tallow,  beef)  are  the 
chief  exports.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy. 
Pop.,  according  to  the  census  of  1869,  495,107. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  or  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Buenos  Ayres,  a  city  of  South  America,  aipital 
of  the  above  province,  and  of  the  Argentine  Con- 


federation, on  the  8.W.  side  of  the  La  Plata,  150 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Lon.  58*"  23'  w.;  lat  34* 
36'  s.  The  popuhition  in  1869  was  177,787.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  whites;  the  rest 
are  Indians,  negroes,  and  mixed  breeds.  The  situA- 
tion  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  uid  the  city  derives 
its  name  from  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  The 
temperature  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year. 
Until  1867  epidemic  diseases  were  unknown  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  in  that  year  cholera  was  intro- 
duced into  the  town  from  the  scene  of  war  in  Para- 
guay, and  many  fell  victims  to  it.  A  still  more  ter- 
rible epidemic  visited  the  town  in  1871.  From  the 
6th  of  January  to  the  month  of  June  in  that  year, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  devastated  by  the  yeUow  fever, 
and  the  number  of  persons  who  were  carried  off  by  it 
is  variously  stated  at  from  16,000  to  30,000.  The 
city  is  buUt  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  uni- 
fonnly  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  They  are 
broad,  spacious,  and  now  pretty  well  paved.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick,  with  flat  roofs, 
many  of  them  of  two  stories,  though  the  greater  part 
of  only  one.  Buenos  Ayres  contains  a  palace,  a 
town-hall,  two  public  and  three  private  hospitals,  » 
cathedral,  several  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  Catho- 
lie  and  Protestant  churches,  a  theatre,  custom-house, 
lunatic  asylum,  foimdling  hospital,  and  orphanage. 
The  three  private  hospitals  belong  respectively  to  the 
English,  French,  and  Italians;  a  German  one  is 
about  to  be  built.  Some  of  these  public  buildings 
are  large  and  splendid.  There  are  a  ooUege  with  a 
library  of  30,000  volumes  and  an  excellent  museum, 
a  normal  and  other  schools,  and  several  literary  and 
scientific  societies.  Another  institution  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  Asylum  for  Immigrants,  in  whi<^  in 
1869,  7000  persons  were  received  and  maintained 
until  suitable  employment  was  found  for  them.  As 
the  present  one  is  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
yearly  increasing  number  of  immigrants,  it  was  de- 
termined in  1871  to  erect  a  new  one.  There  is  no 
harbour  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  large  vessels  can 
only  come  within  8  or  9  miles  of  the  town,  where 
they  unload  their  goods  into  boats.  Since  1850 
two  moles,  the  MueUe  de  la  Capitania  del  Puerto, 
and  the  Muelle  de  la  Aduana^  have  been  boilt, 
which  have  greatly  improved  the  anchorage,  but  the 
want  of  an  artificial  harbour  is  still  much  felt.  The 
plan  of  such  a  harbour  was  laid  out  so  early  as  1826, 
and  about  the  middle  of  1870  its  construction  was 
begun.  The  environs  of  this  city  are  well  cultivated, 
furnishing  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance, 
except  wine,  which  is  brought  from  Spain  or  from 
Mendoza.  The  inhabitants  have  country  houAe» 
there  called  quintaji.  Wood  is  very  dear  at  Buenos 
Ayres  and  at  Monte  Video.  In  the  neighbourhood  ul 
these  places  are  only  some  little  shrubs  hardly  fit  for 
fuel.  All  timber  for  building  houses,  and  ooostnict- 
ing  and  re-fitting  the  vessels  that  navigate  in  the 
river,  comes  from  Paraguay  in  rafts.  The  city  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  fmd  has  a  trade  in  wool,  ox-bides, 
and  tallow,  which  are  disposed  of  prindpaUy  U^ 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  Germans  and 
the  Dutch  likewise  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres.  Much 
of  the  commerce  of  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Para- 
guay is  also  carried  on  through  the  city.  The  great 
increase  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the 
trade  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  in  1860  the  customs  yielded  only  S,000,04H) 
dollars  (£600,000)  in  1870  they  yielded  14,317,449 
dollars  (£2,863,489),  and  that  in  1870  there  were  six 
banks  in  the  town  with  branches  in  different  provinces, 
against  only  one  bank  in  1860.  In  1870,  1154  aafl- 
ing  vessels  entered  the  x)ort,  and  1074  cleared.  BueiMw 
Ayres  was  foimded  in  1585  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mcndi«^ 
but  being  destroyed  by  the  Indians  it  was  oolonired  a 
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■econd  time  in  1 5S0.  In  1776  it  became  capital  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  and  it  haa  always  played  a 
chief  part  in  the  history  of  the  La  Plata  states.  Li 
1806  Buenos  Ayres  was  conquered  by  an  English 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Popham 
and  General  Beresford.  Soon  after,  the  inhabitants, 
having  recovered  from  their  terror,  attacked  the 
British  by  surprise  and  made  a  great  slaughter  among 
them.  ia.  the  following  year  Whitelock  and  Craw- 
ford came  over  with  reinforcements.  They  were 
quietly  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  and  were  then 
attacked  with  such  fury  that  a  third  part  of  their 
number  was  destroyed,  and  the  remainder  were  glad 
to  conclude  a  truce. 

BUEN  RETIRO,  a  royal  summer  residence  on 
an  elevated  ground  near  Madrid,  built  with  much 
splendour  by  the  Duke  of  OUvares  at  the  b^finning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  a  theatre,  parl^ 
and  some  valuable  pictures.  On  the  5th  of  Dec. 
1808,  when  the  French  attacked  Madrid,  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  conflict,  and  was  plundered.  The 
French  afterwards  fortified  it  and  used  it  as  a  citadeL 

BUFFALMACCO,  or  Buonamico  di  Cristo- 
FANO,  a  Florentine  painter  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  studied  under  Andrea  Tafi, 
but  abandoned  the  dry  and  timid  manner  of  that 
master  and  made  Giotto  his  model  The  best  of  his 
paintings  have  perished,  but  several  of  great  merit 
still  exist  at  Arezzo  and  Pisa.  His  talent  was  not 
confined  to  painting,  and  the  excellence  of  a  sonnet 
which  he  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  his  paintings 
gives  cause  for  regret  that  he  did  not  more  frequently 
cultivate  the  muse.  His  ready  wit,  for  which  also 
he  was  remarkable,  has  enabled  Vasari  to  write  a 
very  amusing  account  of  his  life. 

BUFFALO,  a  town.  United  States,  New  York, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Erie,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  the  Niagara  issues  from  it,  and  on  the 
New  York  Central,  and  various  other  lines  of  railway; 
lat.  42"  53'  N.;  Ion.  78"  55'  w.     Pop.  in  1820,  2095 ; 
in  1860,  85,500;  and  in  1870,  117,714.     It  consists 
principally  of  wide  and  straight  streets,  which  cross 
at  right  angles,  but  partly  also  of  others,  which  meet 
the  main  street  obliquely  and  prevent  monotony  of 
aspect.     The  whole  site  is  a  plain,  with  a  gentle  de- 
scent towards  the  lake,  and  weU  covered  with  houses, 
except  in  a  few  localities,  where  open  spaces  or  squares 
have  been  left  for  ornament  and  ventilation.   Tne  cli- 
mate is  said  to  be  more  equable  than  that  of  any  other 
place  within  the  States  of  the  same  latitude,  and  this, 
combined  with  an  admirable  system  of  sewerage,  has 
proved  so  conducive  to  health  that  the  yearly  mortal- 
ity is  only  two  per  cent.    The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  erected  by  the 
general  government,  and  containing  a  court-house, 
custom-house,  and  post-office;  four  excellent  market- 
houses,  and  numerous  churches,  among  which  par- 
ticular notice  is  due  to  the  Episcopal  churches  of  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul—  the  former  built  in  a  kind  of 
transition  style  from  the  early  English  to  the  Gothic, 
the  latter  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  appearance 
and  the  variety  of  its  outlines — and  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  an  imposing  structure  of  decorated 
Gothic,   flanked  on  its  s.  front  with  two  towers, 
and  adorned  with  a  window  of  stained  glass  from 
Munich.     The  other  buildings  and  institutions  of 
note  are  Buffalo  University,  occupying  a  fine  build- 
ing,  a  liberally  endowed   and    flourishing   female 
academy,  a  young  men's  literary  association,  with  a 
library  of  above  9000  volumes ;   an  orphan  asylum ; 
a  general  hospital,  and  a  fine  oemeteiy,  situated  in 
the  suburbs,  and  covering  about  76  acres.    Manufac- 
tures are  numerous,  and  produce  annually  to  an 
amount  exceeding  £2,000,000.     The  trade,  greatly 
favoured  by  the  harbour,  which  by  means  of  break- 


waters haa  been  rendered  safe  and  capacious,  and  by 
the  various  railways,  is  largely  developed.  The  chief 
articles  are  flour  and  grain.  The  shipment  of  grain 
from  Buffalo  in  1871  consisted  of  wheats  rye,  com, 
barley,  and  oats,  amounting  in  all  to  48,184,991 
bushels,  as  against  29,431,831  bushels  the  previous 
year. 

BUFFALO,  the  name  given  to  those  species  of 
ox  which  have  a  thickset  l^y,  a  large  thick  head, 
pendent  ears,  and  immense  and  widely  extended 
horns,  which  are  generally  compressed  at  the  sides 
and  turned  first  downwards  and  then  upwards,  and 
which  are  sometimes  also  marked  by  irregular  rings,  or 
covered  with  protuberances.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  wUdness,  their  strength,  and  their  cunning.  The 
Cape  buffalo  {Bos  Coffer)  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  animals.  It  is  very  lai^ge,  strong,  and 
wild,  and  it  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  horns, 
which  become  very  thick  at  the  roots,  where  they 
appear  like  two  unmense  swellings,  which  almost  meet 
above  the  middle  of  the  skulL  In  colour  it  is  very 
dark,  almost  black,  sometimes  however  inclining  to 
brown.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  is  found,  but  it  is  not  oon&ied  to  this 
quarter,  being  also  found  in  the  great  forests  of  the 
interior.  In  the  woods  lying  to  the  B.  of  Kordofan 
they  often  appear  in  great  numbers.  They  are  ex- 
tremely savage  in  disposition,  and  on  that  account 
are  more  feved  by  the  tribes  dwelling  near  their 
haunts  than  even  the  lion  or  the  elephant.  A  Cape 
buffalo  will  sometimes  hide  himself  behind  trees  watdi- 
ing  till  either  man  or  beast  approaches,  then  will 
suddenly  dart  out  and  attack  1^  victim;  and  he  is 
not  content  when  he  has  killed  him,  but  will  crush 
him  under  his  hoofs  and  tear  him  with  his  homs,  and 
will  even  return  after  he  has  once  left  him,  and 
attack  him  with  renewed  fury.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  so  swift  that  unless  a  person  is  well  mounted,  there 
is  no  chance  of  escaping  him,  and  even  then  one  is  in 
great  danger  unless  an  elevated  part  can  be  reached, 
where  the  pursuer  cannot  follow  so  fast.  The  hide . 
of  the  Cape  buffalo  is  so  thick  that  it  offers  consider- 
able resistance  to  a  musket  ball,  and  can  be  pierced 
by  one  only  when  it  is  fired  from  no  great  distance. 
These  animals  are  generally  found  in  herds,  some- 
times greater  and  sometimes  smaller.  Living- 
stone mentions  herds  of  sixty,  and  Gordon  Cumming 
saw  herds  of  from  six  to  about  800.  They  are  often 
accompanied  by  a  bird,  which  both  frees  them  from 
vermin  and  warns  them  of  the  approach  of  danger  by 
flying  up  into  the  air.  In  the  south  of  Africa  the  bird 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  buffalo  in  this  way  is  the 
Tcxtor  eiythrorhynchot;  in  the  north  it  is  a  small 
kind  of  heron  of  a  pure  white  colour  called  Ardeola 
hubvlctu.  In  spite  of  the  savageness  of  this  species 
of  buffido  when  in  a  wild  state,  it  is  capable :ofoeing 
tamed,  and  when  well  treated  exhibits  a  great  deal  of 
good  nature. 

In  India  also  there  are  still  several  varieties  of  the 
wild  buffalo,  from  one  of  which  the  tame  buffalo 
frequentiy  seen  in  Italy  and  Hungary  is  supposed  to 
be  derived.  Of  the  Lidian  buffaloes  the  largest  is 
the  Amee,  which,  though  not  yet  very  well  known, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind.  It  is  7  feet  high 
at  the  shoulders,  and  from  9  to  10^  feet  long  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  taiL  Its  colour  is  like 
the  former,  a  very  dark  brown,  almost  black.  This 
species  also  is  very  savage  when  in  a  wild  state,  but 
capable  of  being  tamed,  when  it  becomes  sufficiently 
docile.  In  India  and  the  Eastern  Peninsula  many 
animals  of  this  species  are  said  to  be  used  both  for 
riding  and  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  common  buffalo  {Bo$  hubaluM,  or  BvbaluB  vul' 
garii),  by  many  considered  a  variety  of  the  amee,  is 
also  a  native  of  India.    Its  horns  are  laige,  thick  at 
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the  roots,  but  gradually  become  thinner.  The  sides 
are  compressed,  only  a  third  part  at  the  end  being 
rounded;  from  the  roots  to  about  the  middle  they  are 
furrowed  on  the  surface  in  front,  but  behind  and  at 
the  ends  they  are  abnost  quite  smooth.  The  hair  of  the 
common  buffalo  is  thin,  stiff  and  bristly,  and  elongated 
at  the  shoulders  and  the  neck  in  f  ronl^  as  well  as  on 
the  forehead  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  taiL  The 
crupper,  the  breast,  the  under  put  of  the  body,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  legs  are  quite  naked.  Its 
senses  of  smell  and  hftj^wng  are  remarkably  acute, 
but  its  sight  is  not  so  good  It  is  a  formidable  enemy 
of  the  tiger,  and  in  oontests  with  this  animal  is 
almost  always  victorious.  It  is  one  of  the  favourite 
spectacles  of  the  Lidian  princes  to  witness  a  fight  be- 
tween two  of  these  animals  which  have  been  brought 
together  for  the  pmpose.  Hot,  marshy  districts  are 
best  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  buffalo.  The 
Delta  of  the  Nile  is  a  paradise  for  him,  and  in  the 
pestilential  air  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  as  well  as  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  Calabria  and  Apulia^  in  the 
Maremma  of  Tuscany,  and  the  countries  of  the 
lower  Danube,  he  is  quite  at  home.  In  Italy  he  is 
almost  the  only  domestic  animal.  In  Lower  Egypt 
he  is  common  everywhere  as  a  domestic  animal,  and 
fields  excellent  miUc  and  butter.  The  animal  called 
Duffalo  in  America  {Bo9  Amerieantu)  is  properly  a 
bison,  and  is  described  under  that  name. 

BUFFET,  anciently  a  little  ^>artment,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  room,  for  the  disposing  of  dnna^ 
glass,  Slc  It  is  now  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
dining-room,  called  also  a  sideboard,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  plate,  glass,  &c.  In  France  many  man- 
sions have  a  detadied  room  called  hv^ffetf  decorated 
with  pitchers,  vases,  fountains,  &c  llie  word  is 
now  very  commonly  applied  to  the  space  set  apart 
for  refreshments  in  public  places. 

BUFFIER,  Claude,  a  writer  of  considerBble  emi- 
nence, bom  in  Poland  of  French  parents  in  1661, 
was  brought  up  at  Bouen,  became  a  Jesuit,  and  for 
some  time  occupied  a  chair  of  theology,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1737.  Among  his  works,  which  are  gener- 
ally characterised  by  elegance  of  style,  and  deep, 
original  thought,  is  a  Traitd  des  Premieres  V^t^ 
which  proves  him  to  have  been  an  able  metaphy- 
sician, and  is  much  praised  by  Dugald  Stewart. 

BUFF  LEATHER^  a  kind  of  leather  which  is 
prepared  by  saturating  the  hides  with  some  alumin- 
ous substance,  and  afterwards  with  oiL  Leather 
prepared  in  thu  way  is  softer  and  more  flexible  than 
any  other  kind  of  leather,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
much  used  for  soldiers'  cross-belts,  gloves,  and  other 
military  accoutrements.  Its  colour  is  naturally  light 
yellow,  but  it  is  in  some  cases  bleached  before  bemg 
used.  The  buff  leather  which  was  used  in  former 
times  to  make  the  jerkins  which  were  worn  under 
ooats  of  mail  to  deaden  the  pressure  of  the  metal  on 
the  body,  and  to  prevent  any  contusion  from  a  blow, 
was  made  from  the  hide  of  the  urus,  or  wild  bull  of 
Central  Europe,  the  common  name  of  which  was 
huffe,  from  which  the  name  of  the  leather  was  de- 
rived. 

BUFFON,  GiOBOE  Louis  Leclebc,  Count  de, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  naturalists  and  authors  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Montbard,  in 
Burgundy,  1707,  and  received  from  his  father,  Ben- 
jamin Leclerc,  counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  his 
province,  a  careful  education.  Chance  connected  him 
at  Dijon  with  the  yoimg  Duke  of  Kingston,  whose 
tutor,  a  man  of  learning,  inspired  him  with  a  taste 
for  the  sciences.  They  travelled  together  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  Buffon  afterwanJs  visited  Fin- 
land. In  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language 
without  neglecting  the  sciences,  he  translated  New- 
ton's Fluxions,  and  Hales'  Vegetable  Statics.    After 


some  time  he  published  some  works  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  treated  of  geometry,  natural  philosophy, 
and  rural  economy.    He  laid  his  researches  on  these 
subjects  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he 
became  a  member  in  1783.    The  most  important 
were  on  the  construction  of  mirrors  for  setting  bodies 
on  fire  at  a  great  distance,  as  Archimedes  is  said  to 
have  done,  and  experiments  on  the  strength  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood,  and  the  means  of  increasing  it^ 
particularly  by  removing  the  bark  of  the  trees  some 
time  before  felling  them.   Buffon,  in  his  earlier  years, 
was  animated  only  by  an  undefined  love  of  leamiz^ 
and  fame,  but  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Boyal  Garden  (now  the  Jardin  des  Plantes),  in 
1739,  gave  his  mind  a  decided  turn  towards  that 
science  in  whidi  he  has  immortalized  himself.     Con- 
sidering natural  history  in  its  whole  extent,  he  found 
no  works  in  this  department  but  spiritless  compila- 
tions and  dry  lists  of  names.    There  were  excellent 
observations  indeed  on  single  objects,  but  no  com- 
prehensive work.    Of  such  a  one  he  now  formed  the 
plan,  aiming  to  unite  the  eloquence  of  Pliny,  and  the 
profound  views  of  Aristotle,  with  the  exactness  and 
the  details  of  modem  observations.    To  aid  him  in 
this  work,  by  examining  the  numerous  and  often 
minute  objects  embraced  in  his  plan,  for  which  he 
had  not  the  patience  nor  the  physical  organs  requisite, 
he  associated  himself  with  Daubenton,  who  possessed 
the  qualities  in  which  he  was  deficient;  and  after  an 
assiduous  laly>ur  of  ten  years,  the  two  friends  pub- 
lished the  three  first  volumes  of  the  Natural  History, 
and,  between  1749  and  1767,  twelve  othen^  whidi 
comprehend  the  theory  of  the  earth,  the  nsAure  of 
animals,  and  the  history  of  man  and  the  viviparous 
quadrupeds.    The  most  brilliant  parts  of  them,  the 
general  theories,  the  descriptions  of  the  characters  of 
animals,  and  of  the  great  natural  phenomenay  are  by 
Buffon.    Daubenton  limited  himself  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  forms  and  the  anatomy  of  the  *"'"**^» 
The  nine  following  Tolumes,  whidi  i^peared  from 
1770  to  1783,  contain  the  history  of  birds,  from  which 
Daubenton  withdrew  his  assistance.   The  whole  shape 
of  the  work  was  thus  altered.     Descriptions,  less 
detailed,  and  almost  entirely  without  anatomy,  were 
inserted  among  the  lustorioid  articles,  which  at  first 
were  composed  by  Gu^eau  de  Montbeillard,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Abb^  Bexon.    Buffon  published 
alone  the  five  volumes  on  minerals,  from  1 783  to  1 7  >S. 
Of  the  seven  supplementary  volumes,  of  whidi  the 
last  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death  in  17S9,  the 
fifth  formed  an  independent  whole,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  his  works.    It  contains  his  Epochs  of 
Nature,  in  which  the  author,  in  a  style  truly  sublime, 
and  with  the  triumphant  power  c^  genius,  gives  a 
second  theory  of  the  earth,  very  different  from  that 
which  he  had  traced  in  the  first  volumes,  thou^  he 
assumes  at  the  commencement  the  air  of  merely 
defending  and  developing  the  former.     This  great 
labour,  wijii  which  Buffon  was  occupied  during  fifty 
years,  is,  however,  but  a  part  of  the  vast  {Jan  which 
he  had  sketched,  and  wUch  has  been  continued  by 
Lac^p^de  in  his  history  of  the  different  species  v£ 
cetaceous  animals,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  but  baa  re- 
mained unexecuted  as  far  as  regards  the  invertebrate 
animals  and  the  plants.    There  is  but  one  opinion  o£ 
Buffon  as  an  author.    For  the  elevation  of  his  ^iewv^ 
for  powerful  and  profound  ideas,  for  the  majesty  tjf 
his  images,  for  noble  and  dignified  expreasftOD,  for  tb» 
lofty  harmony  of  his  style  in  treating  of  impocta&t 
subjects,  he  is  perhaps  unrivalled.    His  pictures  cf 
the  subUme  scenes  of  nature  are  strikingly  te\M,  and 
are  stamped  with  originality.    The  fame  of  his  wt>rk 
was  soon  univenud.    It  excited  a  generml  taste  f  iir 
natural  history,  and  gained  for  this  scienoe  the  fmx  ottr 
and  protection  of  nobles  and  prinoea.    Loaia  X.V. 
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raised  the  author  to  the  dignity  of  a  coont,  and 
D' Argivillien,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.,  caused  his 
statue  to  be  erected,  during  his  life,  at  the  entry  of 
the  Koyal  Cabinet  of  Natural  Curiosities,  with  the 
inscription  'Majestati  naturaa  par  ingenium.'  The 
opinions  entertained  of  Buifon  as  a  natural  philo- 
sopher and  an  observer  have  been  more  divided. 
Voltaire,  D' Alembert,  Condorcet,  have  severely  criti- 
cized his  hypotheses  and  his  vague  manner  of  philo- 
sophizing from  general  views.  But  although  the 
\'iews  of  Buffon  on  the  theory  of  the  earth  can  no 
longer  be  defended  in  detail,  he  will  always  have  the 
merit  of  having  made  it  generally  felt,  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tbe  earth  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
changes  which  it  is  possible  to  trace,  and  of  having 
pointed  out  the  phenomena  which  indicate  the  course 
of  these  changes.  His  theory  of  generation  has  been 
refuted  by  BEidler  and  Spallanzani,  and  his  hypothesis 
of  a  certain  inexpUcable  mechanism  to  account  for 
animal  instinct  is  not  supported  by  facts;  but  his 
eloquent  description  of  the  physical  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  man,  as  well  as  his  ideas  on  the  influence 
which  the  delicacy  and  development  of  each  oigan 
exert  on  the  character  of  different  species  of  animals, 
are  still  of  the  highest  interest  His  views  of  the 
degeneracy  of  animals,  and  of  the  limits  prescribed 
to  each  species  by  climates,  mountains,  and  seas,  are 
real  discoveries  which  receive  daily  confirmati<m,  and 
furnish  to  travellers  a  basis  for  their  observations, 
which  was  entirely  wanting  before.  The  most  per- 
fect part  of  his  work  is  the  History  of  Quadrupeds; 
the  weakest)  the  History  of  Minerals,  in  which  his 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  his  in- 
clination to  hypothesis  have  led  ^^"^  into  many  errors. 
His  last  days  were  disturbed  by  the  painfid  disease 
of  the  stone,  which  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  his  great  plan.  He  died  at  Paris, 
April  16,  1788,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  leav- 
ing an  only  son,  who  perished  in  the  revolution  by 
the  guillotine.  Buffon  was  of  a  noble  figure,  and  <^ 
great  dignity  of  manners.  His  conversation  was  re- 
markable for  a  simplicity  whidi  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  style  of  his  writings.  The  l^t  edition  of 
his  Natural  History  is  that  published  from  1749  to 
1788,  in  thirty -six  vols. 

BIJFFONE  (Italian),  buffoon;  a  comic  singer  in 
the  opera  bujffa,  or  the  Italian  inlermeao.  The  Italians, 
however,  distinguish  the  bi^ffb  cantantCf  which  requires 
good  singing,  from  the  buffo  eomico,  in  which  there  is 
more  acting.  Buffoonery  is  the  name  given  to  the 
jokes  which  the  buffoon  introduces.  The  word  is  no 
doubt  borrowed  from  the  Low  Latin,  in  which  the 
name  bi^ffo  (cheeked)  was  given  to  those  who  appeared 
on  the  theatre,  with  their  cheeks  puffed  up,  to  receive 
blows  on  them,  and  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the 
spectators.  Afterwards  the  name  came  to  signify  a 
mimic,  a  jester  in  generaL 

BUG,  or  Boo  (anciently  ffypanu),  a  river  which 
rises  near  the  confines  of  Volhynia^  in  the  K.w.  of 
gov.  Podolsk,  and  proceeds  first  E.  and  then  8.B. 
tlirough  that  gov.  to  Oliviopol,  where  it  enters  gov. 
Kherson,  which  it  traverses  almost  centrally  from  N. 
to  s.,  and  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  near 
Kherson.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Ingul,  Balta, 
Tchertal,  and  Solonicha.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
banks,  besides  those  mentioned,  are  Bratslav,  Voz- 
nesensk,  and  Nikolaev.  It  has  a  course  of  above 
400  mileS)  but  its  navigation  is  greatly  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  sandbanks.  There  is  another  Bug  in 
Bussian  Poland,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula^  into 
which  it  falls  about  20  miles  K.x.w.^  of  Warsaw.  It 
is  navigable  for  nearly  300  miles. 

BUG-  {Cimex  Leetulariui),  a  well-known  and  most 
annoying  insect,  of  a  flat  shape  and  rust  colour,  fur- 
nished with  two  horns,  six  legs,  and  a  long  sharp 


proboscis.  The  female  deposits  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen eggs,  which  hatch  in  from  five  to  twelve  days* 
The  young,  at  first  transparent  and  white,  change  to 
red  on  being  filled  with  blood.  The  best  rem^y  is 
to  wash  infested  furniture  with  a  solution  of  oorrosive 
sublimate,  or  spirits  of  turpentine. 

BUGEAUD  DE  LA  PICONNERIE,  Thomas 
KoBEBT,  Duke  d'Islt,  a  marshal  of  France,  bom  at 
Limoges  in  1784,  belonged  to  an  Irish  family  which 
had  settled  in  £Vance  with  James  II.  on  his  expul- 
sion from  the  British  throne.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1804  as  a  simple  grenadier,  was  corporal  at  Auster- 
Utz,  where  he  gave  proofs  of  courage,  and  the  year 
after  was  sub-lieutenant.  He  made  the  campaigns 
of  Prufi^  and  Poland  with  his  new  regiment,  and 
was  wounded  at  Pultusk  in  1806.  He  afterwards 
went  into  Spain  as  lieutenant  adjutsmt-major,  gained 
new  promotion,  and  remained  with  the  army  of 
Aragon  till  1814.  During  these  long  wars  he  re- 
peatedly distinguished  himself,  and  received  honour- 
able mention  ^m  Suchet,  his  commander-in-chief. 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  them;  but  on  the  landing  of  Bonaparte, 
followed  the  general  example  by  deserting  to  his  old 
master.  After  the  revolution  of  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed mariehal  de  camp,  and  in  1831  obtained  & 
seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  often 
displayed  great  good  sense,  though  in  a  style  of  ora- 
tory so  blunt  and  rustic  as  occasionally  to  excite  th& 
risibility  of  his  opponents.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Algeria^  where  he  gained  many  advantages  over 
the  Arabs,  and  showed  ^imaftlf  possessed  of  the  kind 
of  talents  necessary  to  cope  successfully  with  them 
and  their  celebrated  leader,  Abd-el-Kader.  On  the 
revolution  of  1848,  it  is  said  that,  if  permitted,  he 
would  have  effectually  put  down  tiie  insuigents  and 
secured  the  throne  to  Louis  Philippe.  He  afterwards 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  republic,  but  remained 
unemployed.  He  was  better  received  by  President 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps.  He  died  of  cholera 
in  1849. 

BUGENHAGEN,  John,  also  Pokerakub,  Docroa 
PouusB,  was  of  great  service  to  Luther  in  the  Refor- 
mation. He  was  bom  in  1485  at  Stettin,  and  in  1505 
was  made  rector  of  the  school  in  Treptow.  He  fled 
from  his  Catholic  superiors  to  Wittenbeig  in  1521» 
where  he  was  made,  in  1522,  professor  of  theology. 
Luther  derived  assistance  from  his  profound  exegeti- 
cal  learning,  in  preparing  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
In  1525  he  gave  occasion  for  the  controversies  about 
the  sacrament,  by  a  work  against  Zwinglius  on  the 
communion.  He  acquired  more  reputation  by  his 
excellent  Interpretatio  in  Libnmi  Psalmorum  (Niim- 
berg,  1523).  He  effected  the  union  of  the  Pn>- 
testant  free  cities  with  the  Saxons,  and  introduced 
into  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  LUbeck,  Pomerania,  Den- 
mark, and  many  other  ]naoe8,  the  Lutheran  service 
and  church  discipline.  For  the  Lower  Saxons  he 
translated  the  Bible  into  Low  German  (LUbeck,  1583). 
He  was  a  faithful  friend  to  Luther,  and  delivered 
his  eulogy.  Together  with  Melanchthon,  he  com- 
posed the  Interim  of  Leipzig.  He  wrote  also  a  His- 
tory of  Pomerania.    He  died  in  1558. 

BUGIS,  a  people,  Indian  Arehipelago,  chiefly  in- 
habiting Macassar  and  Boni,  in  the  island  of  Celebes. 
They  are  muscular,  middle-sized,  and  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  some  being  even  fair.  Their  dress  consists  of 
a  piece  of  red  or  blue  striped  cotton,  which  they 
wrap  about  their  loins,  and  pass  between  their  legs. 
They  bind  their  jet-black  luiir  very  tastefully,  in  a 
red  or  blue  cotton  handkerohief.  They  pluck  out 
the  hair  of  their  beards,  and  ornament  their  anns 
and  legs  with  brass  wire  above  the  wrists  and  ankles, 
and  to  these  the  children  attach  beUs.    They  are,  to 
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the  last  degree,  sanguinary,  revengeful,  crafty,  and 
treacherous,  and  it  is  rarely  that  they  see  an  enemy 
without  circumventing  him,  and  depriving  him  of  his 
life.  On  the  other  huid,  under  good  treatment,  they 
have  often  been  found,  even  as  slaves,  faithful  and 
obedient.  Their  weapons  are  the  creese  (a  kind  of 
dagger),  and  a  club  of  the  hardest  wood,  8  feet  long. 
The  original  country  of  the  Bugis  of  Wayu,  who  are 
the  most  enterprising  navigators  of  the  Inaian  islands, 
is  the  banks  oi  the  great  fresh-water  lake  Tapara- 
Karaja,  in  the  n.  part  of  the  8.w.  peninsula  of 
Celebes,  and  communicating  by  rivers  navigable  for 
the  largest  native  craft,  both  with  the  Bay  of  Boni 
on  the  E.,  and  with  the  sea  on  the  w.  The  voyage 
from  the  shores  of  the  lake  begins  with  the  east  mon- 
soon, the  prahus  trading  as  they  proceed  w.,  imtil 
they  reach  Khio,  or  even  Malacca  and  Acheen,  when 
they  are  prepared  to  return  with  the  change  of  the 
season.  They  take  with  them  native  cotton  cloths, 
gold-dust,  nutmegs,  Spanish  dollars,  birds' -nests,  cam- 
phor, benzoin  or  frankincense,  imd  tortoise-shell;  and 
return  with  European  broaddoths  and  cottons,  opium, 
unwrought  iron,  and  tobacco,  which  they  partly  sell 
at  the  intermediate  ports  as  they  sail  homewards. 
This  is  their  most  important  voyage,  but  they  make 
many  subordinate  ones  for  collecting  birds' -nests, 
feathers,  tortoise-shell,  trepang,  and  other  articles  of 
oonmierce. 

BUGLE-HORN.    See  Horn. 

BUGLOSS,  a  popular  name  applied  to  a  number 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Boraginen,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  alkanet  (which  see). 

BUHL- WORK,  a  description  of  inlaid  work,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Boule,  a  French  cabinet- 
maker, in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  consisted  at 
first  of  inserting  a  brass  scroll  or  pattern  in  a  ground 
uf  dark-coloured  tortoise-shell  or  wood;  but  at  a  later 
period  the  use  of  wood  of  a  different  colour,  instead 
of  metal,  was  introduced  by  Reisner,  and  to  his  pro- 
cess the  modem  practice  of  buhl-work  is  chiefly  con- 
fined. It  consists  in  cutting  out  a  pattern  from  two 
veneers  of  different  coloured  woods,  which  are  glued 
together  with  a  piece  of  paper  laid  between  Uiem; 
the  pieces  are  then  separated  by  running  a  thin  knife 
through  the  paper,  the  patterns  are  carefully  taken 
out,  and  the  figure  removed  from  the  one  veneer  is 
inserted  into  the  cavity  of  the  other,  the  dust  of  the 
wood  being  rubbed  in  to  fill  the  interstices.  A  little 
glue  is  then  rubbed  in,  and  the  work  laid  aside  to 
dry,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  glued  to  the  box  or 
piece  of  furniture  which  it  is  wished  to  ornament. 
The  cutting  of  the  pattern  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a 
very  fine  saw,  of  the  kind  known  as  a  key-saw,  which 
can  readily  be  made  to  run  aroimd  the  sinuosities  of 
the  pattern.  The  suitable  designs  for  this  work  are 
continuous  figures,  like  a  running  vine  or  the  honey- 
suckle, the  saw  completing  these  without  the  neces- 
sity of  discontinuing  the  work  to  commence  anew. 
Two  pieces  of  buhl-work  are  thus  produced;  but 
three  are  frequently  obtained  by  gluing  together 
three  pieces  of  wood  and  cutting  out  in  the  same 
manner.  It  w  not,  however,  found  expedient  to  com- 
bine a  greater  number  of  pieces,  llie  French  term 
for  buhl-work  and  all  sorts  of  inlaid  work  is  marque- 
Uritj  which  is  distinguished  into  marqueterie  en  bots, 
and  marqueterie  en  metal. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES  are  societies  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  poorer  classes  with 
suitable  dwellings,  either  as  tenants  or  proprietors, 
alt  a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  fund  by  subscriptions  to  enable  the  mem- 
bers to  become  owners  of  small  portions  of  heritable 
projierty,  freehold  or  leasehold.  The  latter  class 
of  fiocieties  are  called  benefit  building  societies,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  others,  which  generally 


take  the  form  of  proprietary  companies.    The  benefit 
building  societies  are  the  oldest,  and  in  England  at 
least  by  far  the  most  common.    The  first  society  of 
this  kind,  however,  was  not  founded  in  England,  bat 
in  Scotland,  where  one  was  established  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  at  Kirkcudbright  in 
1815.    In  a  few  years  the  principle  was  introduced 
into  England,  and  similar  societies  started  up  in  all 
directions;  and  in  that  country  they  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  they  are  now  numbered  by  thou- 
sands.   These  societies  are  of  two  chief  kinds,  either 
limited  to  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  confined  to  a 
certain  number  of  members,  or  permanent,  and  not 
confined  to  any  definite  number  of  memben,  bat 
ready  to  receive  new  members  as  long  as  the  society 
exists.    In  the  first  caae  the  membera  all  begin  to 
pay  their  subscriptions  at  the  same  time,  and  these 
they  repeat  at  stated  intervals  imtil  the  amount  of 
the  share  which  has  been  previously  fixed  has  been 
entirely  paid  up  by  means  of  the  subscriptions  along 
with  the  interest  upon  them.    As  soon  as  this  is  done 
the  society  is  practically  at  an  end,  and  all  that  is 
left  to  do  is  for  the  society  to  arrange  its  affain  and 
pay  to  each  of  the  members  the  shares  to  which  he 
is  entitled.     When  any  member  haa  received  aa 
advance  from  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  house  for  himself,  for  the  putchase  of  land,  or  any 
other  object,  the  amount  of  the  advance  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  any  burdens  that  may  still  be  resting 
on  his  property  is  of  course  taken  into  account  when 
the  affairs  of  the  society  are  wound  up,  and  is  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  the  share  or  shares  due 
to  him;  but  when  no  advance  has  been  made  the 
member  receives  the  full  amount  of  his  share.     The 
duration  of  such  a  society  may  always  be  calculated 
beforehand  from  the  amount  of  each  subecription, 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  for  advances,  and  the  value 
fixed  for  each  share.    As  a  rule  they  last  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years.     One  objection  to  this  kind  of 
society  is,  that  while  during  the  fijvt  years  of  its 
existence  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  numerous 
demands  for  loans  made  by  the  members,  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  the  subscriptions  already  paid 
in,  during  the  last  years  of  its  existence,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  difiiculty  in  finding  members  ivilliDg  to 
receive  advances  from  the  society,  since  they  prefer 
to  wait  for  a  time  and  receive  an  increased  amount 
when  the  society  is  wound  up.   When  the  demands  d 
borrowers  are  greater  than  can  be  met  by  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  those  who  are  to  reoei^'e 
the  first  advances  are  detennined  by  lot,  and  those 
who  are  unsuccessful  must  either  buy  the  right  from 
those  who  have  been  more  fortunate,  or  >wait  till 
perhaps  they  no  longer  need  the  advances.     On 
account  of  these  disadvantages  the  limited  society 
is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  permanent  kind,  which 
are  now  by  far  the  most  numerous.     These,  by  the 
constant  admission  of  new  memben,  have  a  constant 
supply  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  and  are  tbus  able 
to  supply  the  demands  of  all  the  borrowera,  while 
the  security  offered  to  investors  induces  many  people 
to  enter  the  society  merely  with  the  view  of  having 
a  convenient  means  of  depositing  their  savings,  anti 
not  with  the  intention  of  acquiring  any  real  property 
for  themselves.    When  the  subscriptions  of  toe  mem- 
bers are  not  enough  to  meet  the  claims  of  borrowers, 
the  society  may  itself  borrow  from  other  sourcvo. 
When  a  society  is  fully  oiganized,  any  member  wsf*b- 
ing  to  possess  a  small  portion  of  real  property  hftt 
oxdy  to  inform  the  society,  which  gets  an  estunaie 
made  of  its  value,  and  when  satisfied  viith  regard  tt> 
that  supplies  the  applicant  with  the  pnrrhanc  moncT, 
or  effects  the  purchase  in  name  of  the   applicant. 
He  may  enter  at  once  into  poeseasion  of  the  pioperty, 
but  of  course  the  full  rights  ol  ownership  do  not 
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belong  to  him  until  he  has  paid  back  the  advance 
he  has  received  from  the  society.  This  is  done  by 
instalments,  which  are  usui^y  paid  once  a  month, 
and  are,  in  the  best  societies,  made  smaller  or  greater 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  borrower.  The  time 
within  which  the  sum  borrowed  is  paid  back  must  of 
course  depend  upon  the  amount  of  each  instalment 
compared  with  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt,  but 
the  usual  period  is  thirteen  years.  In  any  case  the 
amount  paid  annually  in  the  way  of  instalments  is 
only  a  little  more  than  what  the  ordinary  rent  of  an 
equally  good  house  would  be,  while  the  occupant  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  the  payments  wi|l  cease  entirely,  and 
he  will  be  owner  of  his  own  dwelling.  The  fact 
which  makes  it  possible  for  societies  of  this  nature  to 
be  carried  on  successfully  is  that  the  ordinary  rent 
•f  houses  is  higher  than  the  interest  which  would  be 
^d  at  the  ordinary  rates  on  the  money  which  would 
biy  the  same  houses.  Were  this  not  the  case  no 
advantage  would  be  gained  from  the  method  of 
borrowing  money  to  buy  a  house,  because  the  bor- 
rower would  have  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  rent  as 
interest,  and  all  that  helped  to  pay  off  the  debt 
wouH  have  to  be  paid  in  addition.  As  it  is,  only 
part  of  an  otdinary  rent  is  absorbed  by  interest, 
while  the  other  part,  which  increases  at  every  pay- 
ment, Kelps  to  clear  off  the  debt  entirely.  Benefit 
building  societies  have  been  put  under  the  protection 
of  the  le^lature  by  6  and  7  William  IV.  cap.  xxxii., 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Acts 
apply  also  to  them. 

The  other  kind  of  building  societies,  those  which 
take  the  form  of  proprietary  companies,  although 
comparatively  rare  in  this  coimtry,  are  by  far  ti^e 
most  common  on  the  Continent.  The  first  of  the 
kind  in  this  country  was  fbunded  in  London  in  1842, 
and  there  are  now  above  thirty  of  them  in  existence 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  the  Labourers* 
Dwellings  Act  of  1855  facilities  were  given  for  the 
formation  of  proprietary  companies  intended  to  afford 
cheap  and  suitable  dwellings  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  regulations  were  passed  as  to  the  nuumer  in  which 
the  houses  were  to  be  built.  In  France  there  have 
been  similar  societies  since  1849,  the  largest  and  best 
known  of  which  is  that  which  was  founded  at  Mill- 
hausen  in  Alsace  in  1853.  In  the  same  year  a  society 
was  formed  with  similar  objects  in  Switzerland. 
The  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Germany  is 
that  which  was  founded  at  Berlin  in  1848,  but  the 
one  at  Frankfort  (founded  in  1860)  also  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  great  success  with 
which  it  has  been  conducted.  Some  of  the  building 
societies  of  this  kind  merely  aim  at  supplying  good 
houses  at  a  cheaper  rent  than  usual,  the  houses 
always  remaining  the  property  of  the  company,  and 
being  occupied  by  tenants  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Others,  like  the  benefit  building  societies,  make  it 
their  object  to  enable  the  tenants  to  become  in  course 
of  time  the  ownetv  of  the  land  and  dwellings  that 
they  occupy.  With  this  view  a  little  more  tlum  the 
ordinary  rent  is  charged,  and  while  the  ordinary 
rents  are  applied  to  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  company  by 
the  shareholders,  the  excess  with  the  interest  whidi 
accumulates  upon  it  goes  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
property,  and  when  the  full  amount  is  paid  up  the 
tenant  becomes  owner.  When  all  the  tenants  of  the 
houses  originally  built  by  a  company  have  in  this 
way  become  proprietors  of  the  houses  and  land  they 
occupy,  the  shareholders  will  have  received  back  aU 
the  capital  originally  advanced  by  them,  and  thus 
either  the  company  may  be  dissolved,  or  the  money 
applied  to  the  erection  of  new  houses. 

BUILTH,  a  small  town  of  Wales,  in  Brecknock- 


shire, delightfully  situated  on  the  Wye.  It  was 
probably  the  Boman  station  BtdUsumy  and  Boman 
relics  are  yet  occasionally  discovered  there.  The 
Britons  built  a  castle  there  when  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Saxons,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
English  after  the  Conquest.  Llewellyn,  the  last 
Welsh  prince,  was  slain  in  the  neighbourhood  in  an 
engagement  between  the  Welsh  and  English.  Builth 
has  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  frequented. 
Pop.  1059. 

BUINAAH  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
entrance  into  Newport  Bay.  Lon.  9"  45'  w.;  lat. 
63-  46'  N. 

BUJALANCE,  a  city,  Spain,  Andalusia,  21  miles 
E.  by  N.  Cordova,  on  an  elevated  plain  in  a  moun- 
tainous district.  Manafactures — cloth  and  woollen 
fabrics,  earthenware,  and  glass.  Trade — exporting 
wheat,  oil,  and  industrial  produce,  and  importing 
wooL  A  large  cattle-fair  is  held  in  August  and 
September.     Pop.  9000. 

BUKOWINA.    SeeGALiciA. 

BULAC,  or  Bodlao,  in  Egypt,  the  port  of 
Grand  Cairo,  on  the  Nile,  about  1  mile  distant  from 
that  city.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  a 
custom-house,  a  fine  palace,  a  school  of  languages,  a 
celebrated  printing-office,  set  up  by  Mehemet  All  in 
1822,  and  a  large  bazaar.  In  1799  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  French.  Niebuhr  seems  to  fix  on 
this  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Litopolis.  The  baths 
are  fine.    Pop.  5000. 

BULACAN,  a  town,  Philippines,  island  of  Luzon, 
capital  of  province  of  same  name,  about  22  miles 
N.w.  of  Manilla,  and  connected  with  the  latter  by  an 
excellent  road.  The  stroets  are  spacious,  and  the 
houses  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  church, 
the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  the  govern- 
ment-house, all  of  which  are  of  stone.  Among  the 
inhabitants  are  many  wealthy  sugar-manufacturers; 
a  great  number  are  also  employed  in  manufacturing 
various  kinds  of  fabrics,  particularly  mats  or  carpets 
of  silk.  The  environs  of  BuUtcan  are  extremely 
picturesque.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

BULAMA,  an  island  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa, 
one  of  the  Bissagos.  It  is  18  miles  long  and  9  broad, 
and  is  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Bio  Grande.  It  is  very  fertile,  but  not  easy  of  access. 
The  Bulama  Association  attempted  to  colonize  it  in 
1792,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  Lon.  15"  37'  8" 
w.;  lat.  ir  81' 18"  N. 

BULARCHUS,  the  earliest  piunter  on  record,  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  at  least  B.c.  720.  He 
lived  in  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  said  by  Pliny 
to  have  painted  a  picture  for  King  Candaules,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  defeat  of  the  Magnesians, 
and  for  which  he  waii  paid,  according  to  one  account, 
its  weight  in  gold,  and  according  to  another,  as  much 
gold  coin  as  would  cover  it.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  that  either  Pliny  must  have  been  mistaken 
with  regard  to  the  facts,  or  (what  is  stiU  more  pro- 
bable) that  the  whole  circumstance  is  fictitious. 

BULB,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  bud  belonging  to  cer- 
tain pereimial  herbaceous  plants,  and  particidarly  to 
the  monocotyledons.  It  is  always  underground,  and  is 
supported  by  a  kind  of  solid  and  horizontal  plate,  lying 
between  it  and  thetrue  root.  To  this  flattened  tuberole' 
the  fleshy  scales  of  which  the  bulb  is  externally  formed 
are  fixed  by  their  base.  l*he  interior  contains  the 
rudiments  of  the  flower-stalks  and  leaves.  The  outer- 
most of  these  scales  are  thin  and  dry  like  paper,  but 
they  become  more  fleshy  and  succulent  in  the  interior. 
Sometimes  these  scales  are  of  one  piece,  a  single  scale 
embracing  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bidb,  as  in 
the  onion  and  the  hyacinth.  They  are  then  named 
'coated'  or  'tunicated  bulbs.*     At  other  times  the 
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scales  are  smaller  and  free  at  the  sides,  and  cover 
one  another  only  in  the  manner  of  tiles  on  a  roof,  as 
in  the  white  lily.  Lastly,  the  coats  are  sometimes  so 
close  as  to  be  confounded  together,  so  that  the  bulb 
seems  as  if  formed  of  a  solid  and  homogeneous  sub- 
stance. Such  bulbs  are  called  'solid,'  and  they  are 
exemplified  in  the  common  saffron.  Bulbs  again  are 
either  Simple,'  as  in  the  tulip  and  squill,  or  they  are 
'multiple,'  OB  formed  of  several  small  bulbs  collected 
under  the  same  envelope,  as  in  garlic.  Bulbs  are 
reproduced  every  year,  but  the  manner  of  reproduc- 
tion is  different  in  different  species.  Sometimes  the 
new  bulbs  arise  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  ones, 
as  in  the  common  onion;  sometimes  from  the  side,  as 
in  meadow-saffron;  sometimes  entirely  new  bidbs  are 
developed  at  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  as  in  the  tulip 
and  hyacinth,  or  above  them,  as  in  the  gladiolus,  or 
beneath  them,  as  in  many  species  of  LdL  In  com- 
mon language  the  young  bulbs  are  named  'offsets.* 

BUL&AKIA,  EuBOPEAK  or  Little,  a  portion  of 
Turkey  which  owes  its  name  to  the  Asiatic  race  of 
Bulgarians  (which  see)  who  overran  it.  The  pro- 
vince of  the  Danube  embraces  the  greater  part  of 
Bulgaria,  and  the  general  governor  resides  at  Rust- 
chuk.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  in- 
closed by  the  Danube  on  the  y.,  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  B.,  the  Balkan  (which  see)  or  Mount  Hsemus 
on  the  B.  and  w.  The  province  is  40,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  with  a  pop.  of  2,047,000  inhabitants, 
engaged  in  agricultural  labours,  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious, and  mostly  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  whole  province,  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  rugged  and 
mountainous.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Balkan  a  branch  runs  north-easterly,  nearly  parallel 
mth  the  Euxine,  and  the  streams  flow  northerly  and 
westerly  to  the  Duiube,  or  south-easterly  to  the  sea. 
The  soU  is  very  productive;  all  sorts  of  grain,  cattle, 
wool,  iron,  and  wine  are  raised  in  abundance,  and 
the  province  is  considered  by  the  Turks  the  granary 
of  Constantinople.  About  Philippopoli  are  large 
rice  farms.  A  very  fine  wool  is  Drought  from  £e 
pastures  near  Nicopoli,  and  silk,  honey,  wax,  and 
tobacco  are  important  articles  of  produce.  Dobrudsha, 
the  sandy  plam  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  famous  for  its 
horses,  which  are  small,  but  strong  and  well  shaped. 
Some  of  the  principal  towns,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  are  Silistria^  taken  by  the  Kussians  June 
28,  1829,  216  miles  K.  of  Constantinople,  Brailow, 
Varna,  Chumla,  or  Schumla,  which  have  been  the 
objects  of  violent  contest  between  the  Bussians  and 
Turks. 

BULGARIANS,  or  Voulgabians,  an  ancient 
Turkish  or  Tartar  nation,  which  in  the  fourth  century 
waa  settled  on  the  Volga.  The  ruins  of  their  former 
capital  may  still  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kazan. 
Their  kingdom,  which  occupied  a  jpart  of  the  Asiatic 
Sarmatia  of  the  Greeks,  is  called  Ureal  Bulgaria,  and 
is  now  comprehended  in  the  Russian  government  of 
Orenburg.  They  afterwards  removed  to  the  countries 
between  the  Bog  and  the  Danube,  and  called  their 
territories  Second  Bvdfjarta.  They  passed  the  Danube 
in  539,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea  as  far  as  Mount  Hsemus,  subdued  the  Sla- 
vonic tribes  of  that  region,  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Black  Bulgaria,  lliey  penetrated  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, and  Thessaly,  and  tiieir  wan  with  the  Greek 
Empire  were  very  sanguinary.  Whole  provinces  were 
reduced  to  deserts,  ouled  Bulgarian  foreati,  and  the 
Greeks,  not  less  barbarous,  put  out  the  eyes  of  15,000 
Bulgarian  prisoners  in  one  day.  Their  kingdom, 
which  extended,  in  1010,  over  Macedonia^  Albania, 
and  Servia,  was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Basil  IL, 
and  the  dispersed  tribes  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  in 
1 185.    Those  who  remained  in  Bulgaria  revolted,  and 


formed  with  the  Walachians  a  new  kingdom,  which 
was  sometimes  the  ally  and  sometimes  the  vassal  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  until  it  was  finally  conquered 
by  the  Ottomans  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy. 

BULIMIA.  The  persons  attacked  by  this  disorder 
are  tormented  with  an  insatiable  hunger.  When  their 
stomach  is  surfeited  they  are  seen  to  faint,  and  throw 
off  the  food  which  they  have  taken  half -digested,  and 
with  violent  pain.  It  usually  appears  as  a  concomi- 
tant of  other  diseases.  It  occurs  during  certain  in- 
termittent fevers,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  particularly  in  such  aa  are  pitHlaoed  by 
the  tape-worm ;  and  is  also  common  i^ter  fevers  by 
which  the  strength  of  the  patient  ia  exhausted.  In 
this  last  case  it  arises  &om  the  effort  of  all  parts  of 
the  body  to  supply  the  lost  flesh  and  strength.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  the  extraordinaiy  desire  for 
food  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  particular  condition  of 
the  stomach,  which  digests  with  too  great  r^idity. 
This  is  observed  sometimes  in  women  during  thor 
pregnancy,  in  young  people  who  take  too  violent 
exercise,  and  in  persons  who  take  much  high-aeasoBed 
and  heating  food.  In  this  case  the  desire  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  disease,  but  only  as  an  excessive 
appetite.  Ab  a  disease  its  consequences  are  dreadful 
— Cleanness,  pulmonary  f  evers^  consumption,  oonati^ 
tion,  dropsy. 

BULK-HEADS,  certain  partitions  or  walls  built 
up  in  several  places  of  a  ship  between  two  decks, 
either  lengthwise  or  across,  to  form  and  separate  the 
various  apartments. 

BULL,  the  name  applied  to  the  males  of  all  the 
species  of  ox.    See  Ox. 

BULL,  an  iizstnmienti  ordinance,  or  decree  of  the 
pope,  treating  of  matters  of  faith  or  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  written  on  parchment  on  the  rough  side,  and 
provided  with  a  lead  seal,  upon  the  obverse  of  whic^ 
the  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  were  impressed 
till  tl^  sixteenth  century,  after  that  the  ooat  of  arms 
of  the  reigning  pope,  and  on  the  reverse  side  of  which 
appears  the  name  of  the  pope.  In  the  case  of  those 
bulls  which  are  issued  between  the  election  and  con- 
secration  of  a  pope,  the  side  on  which  the  ooat  of  arms 
is  impressed  ia  left  empty.  Such  bulls  were  called 
huUoB  dimidMBf  that  is,  half-bulls.  The  word  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  seal  itself.  The  papal 
bulls  are  commonly  designated  by  the  words  with 
which  they  begin;  for  example,  tiie  bulls  In  oona 
Domini,  Cum  inter,  Unigenitus,  Aaoendente,  kc 
Certain  ordinances  of  the  German  emperors  are  alio 
called  huUt.  (See  Goldxk  Boll.)  A  collection  of 
bulls  is  called  a  huUary.  "Many  of  these  boUaries 
have  been  published  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Tbo 
official  collection  of  bulls  is  called  *  BuUarinm  privilegi- 
orum  ac  diplomatum  Komanorum  Pontifioiim  usqoe 
ad  Clementem  XII.'  (thirteen  vols.  Bome,  17SS-4^^, 
which  has  been  continued  under  various  titles  to  tho 
end  of  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVL  (1848). 

BULL,  John.    See  John  Bulu 

BULL-BAITING,  the  barbarous  sport  of  setting 
dogs  on  a  bull,  who  is  tied  to  a  stake  and  ton  to 
death  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectatora.  In  this 
case  the  dogs,  which  were  set  upon  the  bull  singW, 
were  train^  to  seise  the  bull  by  the  miuzle,  teck- 
nically,  to  *pin'  the  bull;  but  they  were  very  fre 
quently  tossed  to  a  oonsiderablo  distaiioe  while 
attempting  to  lay  hold  of  the  'fc^itnal  Somctinw* 
also  the  bull  was  allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  arena* 
and  then  several  dogs  were  aet  upon  him  at  oacc 
Bears  and  badgers  were  baited  till  very  recenUy  in 
the  cockpits  in  London,  and  dog-fights  also  an 
exhibited  in  the  same  places.  BuU-bsiting  was  a 
favourite  sport  in  England  from  a  very  CArly  peri&Hi 
till  about  the  time  of  Geoiige  IT.  James  L  ot 
England  took  special  delight  in  it. 


BULL-DOG— BULL-FIGHTS. 
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"BJJLL'IDOQ;  a  varietj  of  the  common  dog,  called 
by  naturalists  Cants  molostiis,  remarkable  for  its 
short,  broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection  of  its  lower 
iaw,  which  causes  the  lower  &ont  teeth  to  protrude 
beyond  the  upper.  The  condyUt  of  the  jaw  are 
placed  above  the  line  of  the  upper  grinding  teeth. 
The  head  is  massive  and  broad,  and  the  frontal  tinutes 
laigB.  The  lips  are  thick  and  pendulous;  the  ears 
pendant  at  the  extremity;  the  neck  robust  and  short ; 
the  body  long  and  stout;  and  the  legs  short  and 
thick.  The  bull-dog  is  a  slow-motioned  ferocious 
animal,  better  suited  for  savage  combat  than  for  any 
purpose  requiring  activity  and  intelligence.  For  this 
reason  he  is  generally  employed  to  guard  houses, 
especially  by  the  butchers,  tanners,  &a,  and  this 
office  he  performs  with  great  fidelity.  The  butchers 
use  bull-dogs  in  catching  and  throwing  down  cattle ; 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  dog  wiU  seize  an  ox  by  the  nose  and  hold 
him  perfectly  still  or  throw  him  on  his  side  at  his 
master's  command.  In  fighting  with  other  dogs,  or 
in  attacking  animals  capable  of  exciting  their  fury, 
bull-dogs  duplay  the  most  ferocious  and  indomitable 
spirit.  It  is  stated  in  the  Sporting  Calendar  that 
they  have  suffered  their  limbs  to  be  cut  off,  while 
thus  engaged,  without  relinquishinjg  their  hold  on  the 
enemy.  They  become  veiy  vicious,  and  sometimes 
extremely  dangerous,  as  they  advance  in  yean,  in- 
flicting dreadful  bites  for  the  slightest  provocation. 
Indeed  at  no  period  of  their  lives  will  bull-dogs 
allow  even  their  masters  to  take  liberties  with  them. 

BIJLLEN,  Ankb.    See  Boletn. 

BULLERS  OF  BUCHAN,  or  Boilkbs  or 
BucHAir,  a  large  oval  cavity  in  the  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  150  feet  deep.  Boats  enter 
under  a  natural  arch,  near  which  is  a  large  rock, 
separated  by  a  deep  chasm  from  the  land.  Through 
an  aperture  in  the  middle  of  this  rock  the  waves  rush 
with  a  tremendous  noise. 

BULLET,  the  small  leaden  projectile  used  for 
smaU-arms.  Formerly  bullets  were  always  of  a 
spherical  form,  and  were  cast  in  moulds;  but  this 
oldest  kind  of  bullet  has  for  a  good  number  of 
years  been  almost  entirely  given  up,  at  least  for 
military  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  found 
that  the  method  of  casting  bullets  in  moulds  was  both 
slow  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  The  bullets 
were  rough  on  the  surface,  and  the  spherical  form 
was  not  given  to  them  with  sufficient  accuracy.  To 
remedy  Siese  defects  a  machine  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Greorge  Napier,  bv  which  bullets  were  made  with 
much  more  rapidity  than  by  the  former  method,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  spherical  die,  the 
proper  form  was  given  to  them  with  much  more 
accuracy.  But  these  were  not  the  only  defects  of  the 
old  bullet.  The  spherical  bullet,  even  when  made 
with  perfect  accuracy,  was  far  ^m  securing  pre- 
cision in  firing,  and  this  kind,  especially  since  the 
introduction  of  rifled  muskets,  has  gone  more  and 
more  out  of  use.  Two  great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  recent  yean  in  the  manufacture  of 
bullets.  The  first  consists  in  the  adoption  of  some 
means  of  dilating  the  bullet  at  the  moment  of  explo- 
sion, so  that  it  is  forced  into  the  grooves  of  the  rifle 
and  exactly  fills  the  barreL  The  means  adopted  for 
this  purpose  are  various.  In  some  cases  there  is 
merely  a  cavity  left  at  the  base  of  the  bullet  into 
which  the  gases  formed  on  the  explosion  of  the  gun- 
powder are  forced  before  the  resistance  of  the  bullet 
to  the  force  of  the  gunpowder  is  overcome,  so  that 
the  gases  have  the  effect  of  dilating  the  bullet  in  the 
maimer  required.  In  other  cases  a  plug  is  inserted 
in  the  cavity,  which  is  driven  forward  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  gunpowder,  and  has  the  same  effect 
The  other  great  improvement  conaists  in  the  change 


of  the  form  of  the  bullet.  Of  the  various  forms  that 
by  different  inventors  have  been  substituted  for  the 
spherical,  that  which  was  first  selected  by  Mini^,  an 
officer  in  the  French  army,  namely,  the  cnrlindro- 
conical,  has  now  been  generally  adopted  as  the  best. 
In  such  bullets  the  lower  part,  that  next  the  gun- 
powder, is  cylindrical,  and  the  upper  part  is  conical, 
or  more  properly  ogival — ^that  is,  shaped  like  a 
Gothic  vault,  l^his  is  the  form  ia  which  the 
bullet  of  the  Snider -converted  Enfield,  which  is 
used  by  the  British  troops,  is  made,  but  it  has  some 
peculiarities  whjch  distinguish  it  from  the  original 
Minid  rifle  buUet.  It  has  the  cavity  at  the  base 
like  the  Mini^  bullet^  in  which  is  inserted  a  plug 
of  day;  but  the  rest  of  the  bullet,  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  solid  lead,  has  a  cylindrical  chamber 
proceeding  from  the  apex  of  the  bullet  about  half- 
way down  the  axis,  and  in  this  chamber  there  is 
inserted  a  wooden  plug.  This  is  a  plan  which  was 
first  adopted  in  the  Metford  bullet,  and  its  effect  is 
to  make  the  bullet  lighter  and  also  to  throw  the  centre 
of  gravity  further  back,  which  secures  greater  pre- 
cision in  shooting.  The  bullet  of  the  Snider  rifle  has 
also  four  cannelures  or  grooves  running  horizontally 
round  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  these  are  filled  with 
bees' -wax  to  lubricate  the  barrel  while  the  bullet  is 
passing  through  it.  The  length  of  the  bullet  is 
1*0625  inch,  ^e  diameter  '55  inch,  and  the  weight 
530  grains. 

BULLETIN  (French;  diminutive  of  bulla),  an 
official  report  giving  an  account  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  some  important  affair;  thus  the  bulletin  of 
the  army,  of  his  majesty's  heuEdth,  &c. — ^The  name 
bulletin  is  also  often  given  on  the  Continent  to  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  academies  and  learned 
societies;  thus  we  hear  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St  Petersburg,  &a 

BULL-FIGHTS  are  among  the  favourite  diver- 
sions of  the  Spaniards,  who,  like  all  the  nations  of 
the  B.  of  Europe,  are  passionately  fond  of  public  com- 
bats and  exhibitions  of  strength  and  agility.  The 
excommunications  of  the  popes  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  induce  them  to  abandon  this  amusement 
Charles  IV .  abolished  it ;  but  it  was  revived  again  by 
Joseph.  The  assailants  are  seldom  killed  in  these 
sports.  The  splendid  bull-fights  formerly  exhibited 
by  the  king  on  festival  days  were  very  costly.  The 
Spaniards  distinguish  the  ioreo,  in  which  the  bull  is 
killed,  from  the  corrida  de  noviUot^  where  he  has  his 
horns  tipped  with  leaden  balls  and  is  only  irritated. 
Bull-fights  in  the  capital,  and  in  all  the  larger  cities 
of  Spain,  are  got  up  by  private  persons  or  for  the 
ben^t  of  some  public  institution.  They  are  exhibited 
at  Madrid  through  the  summer  at  least  once  a  week 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  hospital  The  income 
from  such  a  spectacle  is  commonly  about  2000  dollani, 
and  the  outlay,  which  goes  principally  to  the  com- 
batants, who  have  their  fixed  wages,  about  1000. 
The  bull-fights  are  held  at  Madrid  in  the  CoUaeo  de 
lot  ToreroSf  an  amphitheatre  having  circular  seats, 
rising  one  above  another,  and  a  row  of  boxes  over 
them.  AU  the  spectators  are  dressed  in  their  best 
The  combatants,  who  make  bull-fighting  their  pro- 
fession, march  into  the  arena  in  procession,  with  some 
magistrate  at  their  head.  They  are  of  various  kinds 
— iSie  pieadortSf  combatants  on  horseback,  in  the  old 
Spanish  knightly  garb ;  the  banderUUros,  combatants 
on  foot,  in  short  variegated  frocks,  with  banners; 
and  lastly,  the  matador  (the  killer).  As  soon  as  the 
oorregidor  gives  the  signal,  the  bull  is  loosed  from 
the  stalL  The  pieadores,  who  have  stationed  them- 
selves near  him,  commence  the  attack.  Sometimes 
a  horse  is  wounded,  and  the  rider  is  obliged  to  run 
for  his  life.  A  peculiar  kind  of  foot  combatants, 
chulotf  assist  the  horsemen  by  drawing  the  attention 
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of  the  hull  with  their  banner ;  and  in  case  of  danger 
they  save  themselves  by  leaping  over  the  wooden 
fence  which  surrounds  the  arena.  The  banderilUros 
then  come  into  play.  They  try  to  fasten  on  the 
bull  their  handertUaa — ^hollow  tubes  filled  with  pow- 
der, having  strips  of  paper  wound  round  them  and 
small  hooks  at  the  ends.  If  they  succeed  the  squibs 
which  are  attached  to  them  are  discharged,  and  the 
bull  races  madly  about  the  arena.  The  matador  now 
comes  in  gravely,  with  a  naked  sword,  and  aims  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  animal.  If  it  is  effectual  the 
slaughtered  bull  is  dragged  away,  an(f  another  is  let 
out  from  the  stall.  If  a  bull  is  too  inactive  the  dogs 
are  set  upon  ^i'tti  ;  if  he  is  too  violent  several  horses 
are  often  killed.  The  bull  is  more  furious  in  propor- 
tion as  the  heat  of  the  weather  is  greater.  Burlesque 
scenes  accompany  the  spectacle :  apes  are  trained  to 
spring  upon  the  neck  of  the  buU,  without  his  being 
able  to  reach  them.  Men  of  straw  are  set  up  before 
him,  upon  which  he  exhausts  his  strength.  Some  of 
the  foot  combatants  likewise  dress  themselves  gro- 
tesquely, to  irritate  the  bull  and  amuse  the  spec- 
tators. See  Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain  and  Ford's 
Hand-book  of  Spain. 

BULLFINCH  (Pyrrhvla  vulgaris),  a  well-known 
European  bird,  which  has  a  short,  rounded,  robust 
bill,  a  black  cap,  and  plimiage  on  the  back  of  an  ash 
or  dark  blue-gray  colour:  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
body  are  reddish.  The  female  is  of  a  grayish -red 
beneath.  The  bullfinch  builds  its  nest  in  hedges  and 
various  trees,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  different  seeds  and 
buds  of  fruit-trees,  for  which  its  strong  thick  bill  is 
well  adapted.  The  bullfinch  is  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  tamed  and  taught  to  sing,  or 
even  to  artiailate  words.  Bullfinches  thus  taught 
are  sold  at  high  prices,  as  much  as  £4  or  £5  hSng 
demanded  for  a  single  bird.  Its  natural  tones  are 
soft,  and  when  taught  to  repeat  tunes  by  a  bird 
organ,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  delightfully 
sweet  and  clear  than  its  piping.  In  captivity  it  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  dull  and  quiet  bird,  though  it 
displays  much  attachment  to  its  feeder,  showing 
evident  marks  of  pleasure  at  his  approach,  and  sing- 
ing at  his  bidding.  There  are  other  finches  which 
might,  no  doubt,  be  taught  to  perform  as  welL 

BULLFROG.     See  Froo. 

BULLHEAD,  the  common  name  of  a  fresh-water 
fish  belonging  to  the  genus  Cottus  {Coitus gobio,  Linn.), 
which  is  abundant  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  characterized  by  a  large  and  depressed 
head,  two  dorsal  fins,  with  rays  produced  into  short 
spines,  and  no  swimming  bladder.  The  bullhead, 
along  with  the  other  fresh-water  species  of  the  genus 
Cottus,  is  distinguished  from  the  marine  species  by 
having  the  head  almost  quite  smooth,  there  being  only 
one  spine  on  each  side  of  the  head  on  the  preopercu- 
lum,  while  among  the  marine  species  the  whole  head 
is  armed  with  spines  or  tubercles.  The  length  of  the 
bullhead  is  only  4  or  5  inches,  and  its  colour  is  very 
dark.  Its  favourite  resorts  are  clear  streams,  espe- 
cially such  as  have  stony  bottoms,  where  it  Inrka 
among  the  stones.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  although 
it  lives  chiefly  on  insects,  it  will  also  devour  any  small 
fish  that  it  can  master.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  very 
delicate,  although  many  people  have  a  repugnance  to- 
wards it,  owing  to  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  the 
fish.  The  spawning  season  is  in  March  and  April, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  with  regard  to  this  fish,  that 
while  the  female,  after  having  deposited  the  spawn 
underneath  some  stone,  pays  no  more  attention  to  it, 
and  will  even  devour  its  young,  the  male  keeps  guard 
over  the  spot,  and  will  often  engage  in  violent  battle 
on  behalf  of  its  young,  which  it  never  leaves  except 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food. 


BULLIARD,  PiEREE,  a  French  botanist,  bom  at 
Aubepierre  en  Barrois  about  1742,  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  Langres,  where  he  showed  a  decided 
taste  for  natural  history,  proceeded  to  Paris  to  pursue 
his  medical  studies,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  col- 
lecting the  materials  of  a  Flora  Parisiensia,  which  ha 
afterwards  published  in  six  vols.  8vo,  with  coloured 
plates.  Among  his  other  works  are  a  Herbier  de  1a 
France,  and  a  IHctionnaire  ^Mmentaire  de  Botanique, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1793. 

BULLINGER,  Hbnbt,  acelebrated  Swissrefoimer, 
bom  at  Bremgarten  in  1504,  studied  first  at  Em- 
merich, in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  afterwards  at 
Cologne.  His  intention  was  to  become  a  Caithnsiaii 
monk,  but  after  perusing  the  writings  of  Melanchthon 
and  other  reformers  he  changed  hu  views,  formed  a 
close  connection  with  ZuingUus,  became  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  his  views,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  him  in  his  charge  of  Zurich.  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  first  Helvetic  Confession,  drew 
up  in  concert  with  Calvin  the  formulary  of  1549,  by 
which  the  differences  between  the  churches  of  Ztiridi 
and  Geneva  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
happily  terminated,  and  kept  up  a  dose  correspon- 
dence with  the  principal  English  reformers.  The 
Ztlrich  Letters,  lately  published  by  the  Parker  Sodetj, 
contains  part  of  uiis  correspondence,  and  among 
others,  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
His  numerous  theological  works  form  ten  vols.  foEo. 
He  died  at  Zttrich  in  1575. 

BULLION  is  uncoined  gold  or  silver,  in  bara^  pl&te, 
or  other  masses.    The  word  btdlion  was  of  frequent 
use  in  the  proceedings  respecting  the  Bank  of  England 
(see  Bank),  from  1797,  when  the  order  of  councU  was 
issued  that  the  bank  should  discontinue  the  redemp- 
tion of  its  notes  by  the  payment  of  spede  to  1823, 
when  specie  payments  were  resumed ;  for,  by  a  pre- 
vious law,  the  bank  was  authorized  to  pay  its  notes 
in  uncoined  silver  or  gold,  according  to  its  weight  and 
fineness.    The  investigations  of  the  bullion  oommit- 
tees,  and  the  various  speculations  on  the  subject  of 
bullion,  related  to  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  whe- 
ther coined  or  not,  as  the  basis  of  the  drculatinjg  me- 
dium.   (See  CuRRBNOT.)    The  discovery  of  the  mines 
in  America  did  not  at  first  add  materially  to  the  stock 
of  bullion  in  Europe.    The  total  addition  for  the  first 
fifty-four  yean  was  about  £17,000,000 ;  not  quite  so 
great  an  amount  of  value  (in  gold  at  least)  as  Ruasia 
has  obtained  from  the  Ural  mines  in  less  than  half 
the  time.     The  average  annual  supply  from  all  the 
American  sources  during  the  fifty-four  years  from 
1546  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  rather 
more  than  £2,000,000.    During  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  annual  average  was  about  £3,250,000;  in  the 
next  half  century  it  was  £5,500,000;  and  in  the  yean 
1750  to  1803  it  was  £7,600,000.      The  annual  aver- 
age of  gold  bullion  has  been  largely  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Califomian  and  Australian  gold- 
fields,  and  as  much  as  £500,000,000  is  understood  to 
have  been  added  to  the  stock  of  the  world  between 
1851  and  1871. 

BULL  TROUT  {Salmo  t/rueus),  a  BritUi  fish 
closely  allied  to  the  salmon.  It  lives  chiefly  in  the 
seS)  but  ascends  riven  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
its  spawn.  Its  flesh  is  paler  than  that  of  the  bsIidod, 
and  is  less  esteemed.  The  weight  of  the  ball  tront 
is  commonly  under  15  lbs.,  but  sometimes  so  much  as 
20  lbs.  Its  form  is  not  so  elegant  as  that  of  the  sal- 
mon, being  thicker  at  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck, 
as  well  as  at  the  tail.  Its  scales  are  smaller  than 
those  of  a  salmon  of  tiie  same  size. 

BCLOW,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Couwt  voir  Dek- 
NEWTTZ,  royal  Prussian  general  of  infantry,  kolfi^t 
of  several  military  orden,  &c,  was  bom  in  1755^ 
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on  his  father's  estate,  Falkenherg,  in  Altmark.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  the  Prussian  army,  and 
in  1793  was  appointed  governor  of  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  campaign  on  the  Hhine.  In 
1795  his  charge  of  the  prince  ended,  and  he  received 
a  battalion.  In  the  war  of  1806  he  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  at  the  siege  of  Thorn,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  varioas  battles.  In  1808  he  was  made  major- 
general  and  general  of  brigade.  When  the  war 
against  France  broke  out  in  1813,  he  fought  the  first 
successful  battle,  at  Mockem,  April  5;  May  2,  took 
Halle,  and  protected  Berlin  from  the  danger  which 
threatened  it,  by  his  victory  at  Luckau,  June  4.  After 
the  armistice  he  commanded  the  third  division  of  the 
army  under  the  Crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and  saved 
Berlin  a  second  time  by  the  memorable  victory  of 
Grosbeeren,  Aug.  23.  He  relieved  the  same  city  a 
third  time  by  the  great  victory  at  Dennewitz.  For 
this  service  the  king  made  him  one  of  the  few  grand 
knights  of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  after  the  end  of  the 
campaign  bestowed  on  him  the  title  Count  Biilow  of 
DennevntZj  and  made  the  same  hereditary  in  his 
family.  At  the  storming  of  Leipzig,  Oct  19,  he  took 
an  important  part.  He  distinguished  himself  equally 
in  Westphalia^  Holland,  Belgium,  on  the  Bhine,  at 
Laon,  and  took  Soissons  and  Laf ere.  After  the  peace 
lio  was  commander-in-chief  in  East  Prussia  and 
Lithuania.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1815 
he  received  the  chief  command  of  the  fourth  division 
of  the  army,  with  which  he  contributed  so  eraentially 
to  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  that  the  king  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  fifteenth  r^^ent  of  the  line, 
which  was  to  bear  in  future  the  name  of  the  Beffir 
ment  of  BiiJUno  von  Dennewitz.  Jan.  11,  1816,  he 
resumed  the  chief  command  in  Konigsbeig,  in  Prussia^ 
and  died  there,  Feb.  25,  1816. 

BDLO W,  Henby  von,  bom  at  FaUcenberg,  in  Alt- 
mark,  about  1757,  studied  in  the  military  academy  at 
Berlin,  and  afterwards  entered  the  Prussian  service. 
But  he  soon  retired,  and  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  Polybius,  Tacitus,  and  J.  J.  Bousseau,  and 
then  served  for  a  short  period  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  afterwards  undertook  to  establish  a  theatre,  but 
immediately  abandoned  his  project,  and  visited  the 
United  States,  from  whence  he  returned  poor  in  purse 
but  rich  in  experience,  and  became  an  author.  His 
first  work  was  on  the  Art  of  War,  in  which  he  dis- 
played unconmion  talents.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
Money,  translated  the  Travels  of  Mungo  Park,  and 
published,  in  1801,  his  History  of  the  Campaign  of 
1800.  In  1804  he  wrote  Lehrsatze  des  neuemKrie- 
ges  (Theory  of  Modem  Warfare),  and  several  other 
military  works,  among  which  is  Tactics  of  the 
Modems  as  they  should  be.  In  the  former  he  points 
out  the  distinction  between  strategy  and  tactics,  and 
makes  the  triangle  the  basis  of  all  military  operations. 
This  principle  of  his  was  opposed  by  Jomini,  and 
other  French  writers.  His  history  of  the  war  of  1 805 
occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  Prussia,  at  the  request 
of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts.  He  died  in 
1807  of  a  nervous  fever,  in  the  prison  of  Biga.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Swedenborg. 

BULRUSH,  a  popular  name  for  tall,  reed-like 
plants  which  grow  in  marshy  places,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  the  genus  Sdrpus.  The  com- 
mon bulrush  is  frequent  in  clear  waters  and  about  the 
borders  of  riven  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
North  America  and  New  South  Wales.  The  roots 
are  thick  and  stout,  creeping  under  water  in  the  deep 
mud;  the  stems  are  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  4  or 
5  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  are  naked,  smooth, 
round,  tough,  pliant,  and  spongy  within.  Their  base 
is  covered  with  several  sheathing  scales,  partly  ending 
in  leafy  points.    They  are  useful  for  packing  and 


thatching,  and  especially  for  plaiting  into  the  bottom 
of  chairs. 

BULWARK.    See  Bastion. 

BULWER,  John,  a  physician  who  flourished  in 
England  in  the  seventeentii  century,  appears  to  be 
entitied  to  the  honour  of  having  first  pointed  out  a 
method  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  work 
in  which  his  method  is  explained  is  entitled,  Philo- 
cophus,  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's  Friend,  ex- 
hibiting the  Philosophical  Verity  of  that  subtile  Art 
which  may  enable  one  with  an  observant  Eie  to  heare 
what  any  Man  speakes  by  the  moving  of  his  Lips. 
This  work  was  published  in  1648,  whereas  Willis,  to 
whom  the  invention  has  generally  been  attributed, 
published  nothing  on  the  subject  till  1670.  In  con- 
nection with  the  same  subject  Bulwer  published  a 
Chironomia,  or  the  Art  of  Manual  Rhetoric ;  and  a 
Chirol(^pa,  or  the  Natural  Language  of  the  Hand. 
A  still  more  curious  work  is  entitied  Anthropometa- 
morphosis,  in  which  he  shows  the  astonishing  variety 
of  forms  and  garbs  exhibited  by  man  in  the  different 
ages,  and  among  the  different  nations. 

BULWER  liYTTON.    See  Lytton  (Lord). 

BUM-BOAT,  a  small  boat  used  to  sell  vegetables, 
&c.,  to  ships  lying  at  a  distance  from  shore. 

BUNDELCUND,  a  district  of  Hindustan,  lying 
between  24°  and  26**  N.  lat.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  stony,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruit.  It 
was  ceded  by  the  Mahrattas  to  the  British  in  1804. 
It  is  hilly,  contains  the  almost  exhausted  diamond 
mines  of  Panna,  and  has  soil  of  every  variety,  which 
yields  almost  every  grain  and  plant  of  India.  Bun- 
delcund  includes  some  sections  of  the  North-western 
Provinces,  and  several  native  states  under  British 
protection.  Area  of  the  former,  19,700  square  miles ; 
of  the  latter,  8394  square  miles;  pop.  of  former, 
1,700,000;  of  ktter,  825,000.  Bandah,  Callinjer, 
and  Jhansi  are  the  chief  towns. 

BUNGALOW,  an  East  Indian  term  for  a  kind  of 
coimtry-house  with  a  thatched  or  tiled  roof.  Bunga- 
lows are  generally  of  one  story,  though  sometimes 
of  two,  and  have  always  a  verandah  running  round 
them  to  afford  a  shelter  from  the  sun.  They  form 
the  dwellings  in  which  the  Europeans  uniformly  re- 
side. Public  bungalows  for  travellers  are  maintained 
by  government  on  the  main  highways. 

BUNGAY,  a  market  town,  England,  county  Suf- 
folk, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Waveney,  30  miles  n.e. 
of  Ipswich.  It  occupies  the  sides  and  summit  of  a 
gently  rising  hill,  and  is  neatiy  and  well  built;  streets 
spacious  and  well  paved,  diverging  from  a  moderate- 
sized  area  in  the  centre  of  the  town  forming  a  market- 
place, in  which  is  a  handsome  market-cross.  Its 
churdies  are,  St.  Mary's,  an  elegant  structure,  with  a 
beautiful  steeple;  and  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  a 
small  ancient  building  with  a  round  tower,  and  an 
ancient  elaborately -carved  pulpit.  The  principal 
trade  is  in  com,  coals,  flour,  lime,  and  malt,  in 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  business  is  done. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  printing-office  and  stereo- 
type foundry.  Adjoining  the  town  is  a  very  spacious 
common.    Pop.  in  1871,  3503. 

BUNION,  a  small,  hard,  painful  tumour  which  is 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints  of  the  toes, 
especially  the  metatarsal  joints,  and  which  consists 
in  the  swelling  of  the  bones  themselves,  which  fact 
distinguishes  bunions  from  corns.  It  appears  to  be 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  boot  or  shoe  which  is  too 
tight,  especially  when  the  feet  are  a  littie  deformed. 
The  best  means  to  adopt  in  order  to  relieve  the  pain 
is  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  tumor  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  rest  to  the  foot,  and  to  apply  lotions 
and  emollient  poultices. 

BUNIUM  FLEXUOSUM,  or  Bulbocastanum 
{Pi(/-nut)f  an  umbelliferous  plant  which  grows  in 
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sandy  and  gravelly  pastures,  and  produces  one  small, 
round,  knotty  tuber,  which  is  edible,  sweet,  and 
wholesome,  but  too  small  to  be  of  much  value.  It 
has  some  slight  medical  reputation,  and  has  been  re- 
commended in  phthisis. 

BUNK  is  a  word  used  in  America  to  signify  a  case 
or  cabin  of  boards  for  a  bed.  Thus,  in  the  anny,  the 
soldier's  berth  is  called  the  bunk.  In  sea  language  it 
signifies  a  sleeping-place  in  the  fore-peak  of  merchant- 
men, as  well  as  a  standing  bed-place  fixed  on  the  aide 
between  decks. 

BUNKER  HILL.    See  Charubbtown. 

BUNSEN,  Christian  Karl  Josias,  Chevalier, 
a  distinguished  German  statesman  and  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Korbach,  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck, 
on  25th  August,  1791.  From  early  youth  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  science  of  philology,  studying  it 
under  Heyne  at  (jrottingen,  and  subsequently  pro- 
ceeding to  Holland  and  Dezmiark,  to  acquire  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Danish  and  Dutch  languages.  In 
the  end  of  1815  he  made  the  acquaintance  at  Berlin 
of  thoicelebrated  Niebuhr,  and  in  the  spring  of  1816 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  Persian  and 
Arabic  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  The  same  year  he 
visited  Bome,  where  he  married,  and  renewed  his 
intimacy  with  Niebuhr,  then  Pmraian  ambassador  at 
the  Papal  court  Niebuhr  procured  for  his  friend 
the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the  Prussian  lega- 
tion, and  on  his  quitting  Rome  in  1823,  Bunsen  was 
intrusted  with  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  in 
1827  formally  accredited  as  resident  Prussian  minis- 
ter. In  this  capacity  he  continued  till  1838,  and 
conducted  several  important  negotiations  with  the 
Papal  see,  the  result  of  one  of  which  was  the  brief 
of  Leo  XII.  relative  to  mixed  marriages.  His  situa- 
tion ceased  to  be  agreeable  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Cologne  embroilments,  which  he  vainly  endea- 
voured to  adjust,  and  he  accordingly  applied  for  a 
recall,  which  was  granted,  under  the  form  of  permis- 
sion to  make  a  journey  to  England.  On  his  return 
from  thence  he  received  a  mission  to  proceed  to  Berne 
as  ambassador  to  the  Swiss  Federation.  During  his 
residence  at  Rome  Bunsen  had  industriously  pursued 
his  philosophical  and  historical  studies,  indudinff 
more  especially  that  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and 
investigations  into  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  mankind.  The  lituigiee  of  the  Church  re- 
ceived his  especial  attention,  and  a  service  of  his  own 
framing,  inUx>duced  by  him  into  the  chapel  of  the 
Prussian  embassy  at  Rome,  was  printed  by  order  of 
the  King  of  Prussia^  who  himself  wrote  a  preface  to 
it.  This  work  was  published  without  the  author's 
name,  at  Hambui^  in  1846,  under  the  title  of  Allge- 
meines  evang.  Gesang-und  Gebetbuch  (General  Hymn 
and  Prayer  Book  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church),  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  edition  of 
the  Versuch  eines  allgemeinen  evang.  G«Bang-und 
Gebetbuchs,  published  at  Hamburg  in  1833. 

In  1841  Bunsen  was  summoned  to  Berlin  from 
Switzerland  to  proceed  to  England  in  chai^  of  a 
mission  for  the  establishment,  in  conjunction  with 
tliat  country,  of  a  bishopric  at  Jerusalem.  Shortly 
aftcrwuxls  he  was  nominated  Prussian  ambassador 
in  England.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Berlin  in 
1844  he  was  consulted  on  the  subject  of  granting  a 
constitution  to  the  country,  and  is  said  to  have  drawn 
up  and  submitted  to  government  the  form  of  one 
which  bore  a  very  dose  resemblance  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  matter  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  he  strenuously  supported,  in  his  capacity  of 
English  ambassador,  the  claims  of  Prussia  and  the 
German  Confederation  in  opposition  to  those  of  Den- 
mark. From  the  opposite  views  taken  by  him  to 
tliose  of  his  government  in  relation  to  the  Russian 
war  he  was  recalled  from  London  in  1S54,  and  aban- 


doning politics,  retired  to  fieidelberg  to  devote  him* 
self  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits.  The  results  of 
these,  have  established  hiis  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  profound  and  original  critics  in  the  department 
of  biblical  and  ecdesiastieal  history.  Among  these 
are,  Die  Yerfassung  der  Kirche  der  Zukunft  (The 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the  Future),  Hamburg, 
1845;  Aegyptens  Stelle  in  der  Wdtgeschichte 
(Egypt's  Place  in  the  World's  Histoiy),  Hamburg, 
1845;  Hippolytus  und  seine  Zeit  (Hippolytus  and  hk 
Time),  London,  1851 ;  and  lastly,  his  greatest  work, 
Bibelwerk  f iir  die  Gexneinde  (Bible  Commentary  for 
the  Community),  the  first  part  of  which  was  published 
in  1858,  and  was  intended  to  be  completed  in  1862. 
It  had  occupied  his  attention  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and,  as  he  informs  us,  was  regarded  as  the  grand 
centre-point  to  which  all  his  literary  and  intellectual 
energies  were  to  be  devoted  Death  interposed  to 
prevent  him  completing  his  undertaking.  For  some 
years  the  state  of  his  health  had  been  such  as  to 
cause  anxiety  to  his  family;  and  with  the  view  of 
restoring  it  he  was  recommended  to  try  the  efFecto  of 
a  more  genial  climate.  He  accordingly  spent  the 
winters  of  1858-59  and  1859-^0  at  Cannes,  in  the 
8.  of  France,  returning  from  thence  in  the  spring  of 
1860  to  Bonn,  whither  he  had  recently  transferred 
his  abode  from  Heidelberg.  His  sojourn  in  the  s.  had 
effected  no  lasting  improvement,  and  by  the  month 
of  October  it  was  evident  that  he  was  sinking  fast 
He  expired  on  the  morning  of  28th  November,  1860. 
A  continuation  of  his  Bib^werk  has  been  published 
since  his  death,  and  in  this  it  is  announced  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  last  will  of  the  author,  the  whole 
work  will  in  course  of  time  be  completed  by  the  aid 
of  his  manuscript  papers. 

BUNT,  the  middle  part  or  cavity  of  the  principal 
square-sails,  as  the  main-sail,  fore-sail,  &c.  H  one 
of  them  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  four  eaual 
parts,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  two  miadle 
divisions,  which  comprehend  half  of  the  sail,  form  the 
limits  of  the  bunt 

BUNT,  sometimes  called  Shut  Ball,  Pefpcr 
Brand,  and  Brand  Bladders,  the  most  formidable 
disease,  perhaps,  to  which  wheat  is  subject,  but  one 
which  may  in  most  instances  be  greatly  mocUfied,  and 
which  seldom  in  the  present  day  does  material  in- 
jury, except  where  there  is  careless  cultivation.   Like 
many  other  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  cereal  plants 
are  subiect,  it  arises  from  the  attack  of  a  pansitic 
fungus  (Uredo  caritt).    It  is  generated  in  the  ovary  of 
wheat  and  a  few  other  Gramines,  and  very  rarely  on 
the  stem.    It  is  formed  at  an  early  stage  of  growths 
before  the  ear  is  free  from  the  sheath;  and  indeed 
the  plants  which  are  affected  by  the  parasite  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  their  unusual  luxuriance,  bein^ 
generally  several   inches  higher  than    plants   not 
affected,  lax^r  in  bulk,  and  often  producing  a  greater 
number  of  stems  from  the  same  root.    The  buoite^l 
grains  are  shorter  and  blunter  than  the  sound,  <rf  a 
dark-green  when  young,  but  when  old  of  a  pale  brown, 
or  sometimes  nearly  black.     The  contents  of  tb*. 
ovary  are  reduced  to  a  uniform  black  powder  or  p«ete, 
which  has  an  offensive  smell  like  that  of  decayed  fish. 
Various  substances  have  been  used  by  cultivators  U> 
prevent  the  growth  of  bunt,  such  as  salt,  quicldiine, 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  &c.     Careful  washing 
and  a  selection  of  good  seed  wHl  alone  prevent  much 
mischief,  but  it  is  advisable  to  take  some  more  strtn* 
gent  measures  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  vitality  ctf 
the  bunt  spores.    For  this  purpose  Dombasle*  s  iiict)u>l 
is  the  most  successfid.     It  consists  in  thon>iu^I> 
wetting  the  grain  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  mm  (a 
(Glauber's  s^ts),  then  dr3ring  the  wheat  with  quick.- 
lime,  which  combines  with  tiie  water  to  make  su?« 
phate  of  lime  (gypsum),  which  acts  as  a  manure, 
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while  the  caustic  soda  deS^js  the  vegetative  poweis 
of  the  bant  spores. 

BUNTER  SANDSTEIN.    See  Geology. 

BUNTING,  a  thin  woollen  stuff,  of  which  the 
colours  and  signals  of  a  ship  are  usually  formed. 

BUNYAN,  John,  author  of  the  Pflgrim's  Pro- 
gress, was  the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  was  bom  at  the 
village  of  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  fol- 
lowed his  father's  employment,  and  for  some  time 
led  a  wandering,  irregular  life.  During  the  dvil  war 
he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament ; 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  was  then  exposed  proba- 
bly brought  him  to  reflection,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  conduct  became  reformed,  and  his  mind  impressed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  re- 
ligion. He  joined  a  society  of  Anabaptists  at  Bed- 
ford, and  at  length  undertook  the  office  of  a  public 
teacher  among  them.  Acting  in  defiance  of  the 
severe  laws  enacted  against  dissenters  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  soon  iSter  the  Bestoration,  Bunyan  in- 
cnired  the  sentence  of  transportation,  which  was  not 
executed,  as  he  was  detained  in  prison  more  than 
twelve  years,  and  at  last  liberated  through  the  chari- 
table interposition  of  Dr.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
To  this  confinement  he  owes  his  literary  fame,  for,  in 
the  solitude  of  his  cell  his  ardent  imagination,  brood- 
ing over  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  the  miraculous 
nuratives  of  the  sacred  Scripture,  and  the  visions  of 
Jewish  prophets,  gave  birth  to  that  admired  religious 
allegory,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress — a  work  which,  like 
Bobinson  Crusoe,  has  remained  unrivalled  amidst  a 
host  of  imitators.  His  Holy  War  made  by  Shaddai 
upon  Diabolus,  his  other  religious  parables,  and  his 
devotional  tracts,  which  are  numerous,  are  also  re- 
markable, and  many  of  them  valuable.  There  is  a 
curious  piece  of  autobiography  of  Bunyan  extant, 
entitled  Grace  abounding  to  tiie  Chief  of  Sinners. 
On  obtaining  his  liberty,  Bunyan  resumed  his  func- 
tions as  a  minister  at  Bedford,  and  became  extremely 
popular.    He  died  during  a  visit  to  London  in  1688. 

BUNZLAU. — 1.  A  town,  Prussia^  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  on  the  Bober  and  the  nilway  between 
Frankfort  and  Bresbiu,  25  miles  w.  of  Liegnitz,  with 
8817  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  line 
of  walls,  flanked  with  bastions,  and  by  a  deep  ditch, 
and  has  in  its  market-place  an  iron  obelisk  to  the 
Russian  general  Kuttusov,  who  died  here  in  1813. 
Opitz,  considered  the  father  of  Grerman  poetry,  was 

a  native  of  this  Bunzlau. 2.  Alt  and  Juno  Bunz- 

LAU,  two  towns,  Bohemia^  the  former  15  miles  N.w., 
and  the  other  31  miles  n.b.  of  Prague.  Alt-Bunzlau, 
in  the  circle  of  Kaundm,  and  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  has  a  collegiate  school  and  a  church,  much 
resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  Pop.  8063.  Jung-Bunzlau, 
the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  stands  on  the 
left  bulk  of  the  Iser,  is  well  built,  and  has  an  old 
fort,  built  by  Duke  Boleslaa  in  973;  several  churches, 
a  synagogue,  a  Piarist  gymnajsitun,  and  8695  inha- 
bitants, duefly  engaged  in  manufacturing  cottons, 
woollens,  muslin,  soap,  and  leather. 

BUONAPARTE.    See  Bonapabte. 

BUONAROTTI,  Michel  Anoelo.    SeeANCELO. 

BUONAROTTI,  Michel  Anoelo,  nephew  of  the 
great  Michel  Angelo,  from  whom  he  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  younger,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1568, 
and  having  shown  an  early  taste  for  literature,  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Florentine  Academy  when 
only  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Academy  della  Crusca,  and  gave  important 
assistance  in  the  compilation  of  its  large  dictionary. 
His  literary  fame  rests  on  two  comedies,  entitied  La 
Tancia  and  La  Fiera.  The  former  is  written  in  the 
peasant  dialect  of  Tuscany;  the  latter,  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  its  style,  is  divided  into  five  days, 
and  each  day  into  five  acts,  forming  in  fact  five  suc- 


cessive comedies  on  the  same  subject.  It  was  per- 
formed publicly  at  Florence  during  the  camiv:d  in 
1618,  but  was  not  published  till  1726.  According  to 
Dr.  Johnson  it  was  written  to  furnish  the  Academy 
della  Crusca  with  terms  of  art  and  manufacture, 
which  they  might  insert  in*  their  dictionary.  He 
laments  that  a  similar  assistance  was  not  afforded  to 
himself,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  enrich  his  dictionary 
with  similar  terms,  which  have  been  in  consequence 
unavoidably  omitted.  Buonarotti  died  in  1646  at 
Rome,  where  for  some  time  he  taught  mathematics 
to  the  nephews  of  Pope  Urban  YIII. 

BUONTALENTI,  Bsbnabdo,  sumamed  Dalle 
Girandole,  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1536,  and  died  in  1608.  When 
he  was  eleven  years  of  age  an  inundation  of  the  Amo 
broke  into  the  quarter  of  Florence  where  his  family 
redded,  and  carried  off  every  member  of  it  except 
himself.  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  on  learning  the  disaster, 
received  him  into  his  palace,  and  improved  the  taste 
which  he  had  displayed  for  drawing  by  placing  him 
in  the  schools  of  Salviati,  Bronzino,  and  Yasa^.  He 
displayed  great  versatility  of  mind,  and  excelled  not 
only  in  the  kindred  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
ardbitecture,  but  distinguished  himself  as  a  mathe- 
matician, a  military  engineer,  and  an  inventor  of 
machines.  To  his  skill  in  making  artificial  fire- 
works he  owes  his  surname  of  Dalle  Girandole.  His 
principal  works  are  the  palace  of  Pratolino  in  the 
Apennines  and  the  Florence  gallery. 

BITOT,  any  floating  body  employed  to  point  out 
the  particular  rituation  of  anytlung  imder  water,  as 
of  a  ship's  anchor,  a  shoal,  &c. — ^The  can  buoy  is  of  a 
conical  form,  and  painted  with  some  conspicuous 
colour;  it  is  used  for  pointing  out  shoals,  sand-banks, 
&c, — ^The  etuk  buoy  is  in  tiie  form  of  a  cask;  the 
larger  are  employed  for  mooring,  and  are  called 
mooring  buoys;  the  smaller  for  cables,  and  are  known 
as  cable  buoys.  The  buoy-rope  fastens  the  buoy  to 
the  anchor,  and  should  be  about  as  long  as  the  depth 
of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies;  it  should  also  be 
strong  enough  to  draw  up  the  anchor  in  case  the 
cable  should  break. — ^The  life  or  tafety  buoy  is  in* 
tended  to  keep  a  person  afloat  till  he  can  be  taken 
from  the  water.  It  should  be  suspended  from  the 
stem  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as  soon  as  any  person 
f  aUs  overboard.  A  light  may  be  attached  to  it,  both 
to  indicate  its  position  to  the  individual  in  danger, 
and  to  direct  the  coiirse  of  the  boat  sent  to  relieve 
him,  if  the  accident  happens  by  night.  An  in- 
genious self-lighting  buoy  is  now  used  in  the  British 
navy. 

BUPALUS,  a  sculptor  and  architect  of  Chios,  who 
seems  to  have  flourished  about  B.C.  500.  He  executed 
several  fine  works  for  the  city  of  Smyrna,  aud  parti- 
cularly the  Three  Graces  in  gold.  His  quarrel 
with  Hipponax,  a  celebrated  satirical  poet,  is  well 
known.  In  the  course  of  the  quarrel  the  sculptor 
caricatured  the  poet  by  his  plastic  figures,  and  the  poet 
lashed  the  sculptor  by  his  verses.  Victory  seems  to 
have  declared  for  the  satirist,  and  Bupalus  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  matter  so  seriously  to  heart  that  he 
hanged  himself . 

BUPRESTIDiB,  a  family  of  coleopterous  insects, 
many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of 
their  appearance.  This  family  is  included  in  the 
section  of  Coleoptera,  which  was  formed  by  Latreille, 
and  named  by  him  Pentamera^  because  the  members 
of  it  have  five  joints  in  the  tani.  The  characters  of 
the  Buprestidffi  are:  body  ovate,  elongated,  somewhat 
broad  and  obtuse  in  front,  but  pointed  behind ;  eyes 
oval,  with  the  anteimse  inserted  between  them;  jaws 
powerful  They  walk  slowly,  but  fly  with  great 
rapidity,  especially  in  warm  weather.  They  are  very 
fond  of  sunning  themselves  on  bushes,  or  the  branchea 
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of  trees.  When  one  attempts  to  seize  them,  some- 
times even  when  one  approaches  them,  they  allow 
themselres  to  fall  suddenly  to  the  earth,  or  fly  rapidly 
away.  There  are  several  hundred  species  belonging 
to  tiiis  family,  most  of  which  are  found  within  the 
tropics,  and  the  tropical  species  are  those  which  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 
The  prevailing  colour  appears  to  be  green,  but 
species  are  often  found  of  a  blue,  red,  golden,  or  other 
colour.  The  BuprestU  gigat  of  Linnieus,  which  is 
about  2  inches  in  length,  and  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  family,  has  bright  golden  elytra,  or  wing-cases, 
which  are  often  used  as  ornaments  by  the  inhabitants 
of  South  America,  cf  which  continent  it  is  a  native. 

BURBOT,  or  Burbolt  (Lota  vulgaris),  a  fresh- 
water fish  of  the  same  genus  as  the  ling,  an^  be- 
longing to  the  Gadidae  or  cod  family,  of  which  it  is 
the  oody  British  fresh-water  species.  It  has  an 
elongated  body  covered  with  small  scales,  and  also 
with  a  nimoierous  secretion;  a  small  head;  two  dorsal 
fins,  of  which  the  second  is  very  long  and  reaches  to 
the  b^e  of  the  tail  fin,  which  is  oval  and  slightly 
pointed;  a  long  anal  fin,  and  a  single  barbule  on  the 
lower  jaw.  In  length  it  sometimes  attains  2  feet, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  16  or  even  20  lbs. 
in  weight;  but  they  are  never  found  nearly  so  lai^e, 
except  in  large  lakes.  The  ordinary  weight  is  about 
2  lbs.  The  colour  is  yellowish-brown,  rather  dark, 
and  marked  with  spots  on  the  upper  parts,  but  lighter 
underneath.  In  England  it  is  found  in  the  Trent, 
Cam,  and  other  rivers  on  the  eastern  side;  in 
Scotland  it  is  not  found  at  alL  It  is  more  abundant 
in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Continent  than  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  it  is  particularly  plentiful  in  the 
Upper  Rhine  and  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  In 
Switzerland  it  has  been  found  more  than  2200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Siberia  and  the  large  fresh-water  lakes  of 
Central  Asia,  uid  it  is  said  that  it  is  sometimes  seen 
even  in  India.  It  always  prefers  deep  streams  with 
clear  water,  and  hence  it  is  not  found  in  small  rivers 
unless  they  are  deep.  It  generally  feeds  by  night, 
and  by  day  it  lurks  under  stones  or  other  bodies.  It 
is  extremely  voracious,  and  is  the  terror  of  all  smaller 
fish,  not  excepting  those  of  its  own  species.  In 
Switzerland  its  fledi  is  much  prized  as  an  article  of 
food,  but  in  England  it  is  not  so  highly  esteemed. 
Among  the  Ostiaks  the  skin  of  the  burbot  is  used 
instead  of  window-glass,  and  among  other  Siberian 
tribes  it  is  used  to  make  coats,  iSioes,  and  other 
articles  of  clothing. 

BURCHIELLO,  Domknico,  an  eccentric  poet. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  lus  life  we  know  but  little. 
He  lived  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Florence,  where  he  was  probably  bom.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  barber  named  Giovanni,  and  was  caUed  ori- 
ginally only  Domenico.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Burchiello  afterwards  for  reasons  that  cannot  be 
assigned.  His  fame  began  about  1425.  He  was  first 
registered  as  a  barber  in  1432.  Some  writers  have 
reproached  him  for  shameful  vices,  and  represented 
him  as  a  low  buffoon  who  did  everything  for  money. 
Others  have  defended  him.  His  shop  was  so  famous 
that  learned  and  unlearned,  high  ana  low,  assembled 
there  every  day,  and  Cosmo  the  Great  caused  it  to  be 
painted  on  one  of  the  arches  of  his  gallery.  It  ap- 
pears here  divided  into  two  portions;  in  one  Bur- 
chiello is  acting  the  part  of  a  barber;  in  the  other 
that  of  a  musician  and  poet.  The  portrait  of  Bur- 
chiello himself  is  painted  over  his  shop.  It  is 
extremely  diflScult  to  decide  upon  the  absolute  value 
of  his  satires,  as  the  local  and  personal  allusions  in 
them  are  obscure.  They  were  composed  for  his  con- 
tcmiioraries,  with  a  studied  obscurity  and  extrava- 
gance of  exprestiion.     His*  style  is,  nevertheless,  pure 


and  elegant.  His  burles^oe  sonnets  are  enigmas,  of 
which  we  have  no  intelligible  explanation,  notwith- 
standing what  Boni  lias  done.  The  narrative  and 
descriptive  parts  are  very  easy  to  be  understood;  bat 
the  wit  they  contain  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  coars^ 
that  the  satire  fails  of  producing  its  effect.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  lively,  but  licentious.  The  best 
editions  of  his  sonnets  are  those  of  Florence,  1568, 
and  of  London,  1757. 

BURCKHARDT,  Johann  Kaal,  one  of  the  fint 
astronomical  calculators  in  Europe,  was  bom  at 
Leipzig,  April  30,  1773,  and  acquired  a  fondness  for 
astronomy  from  the  study  of  the  woriLs  of  Lalande. 
He  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  calculation  of 
solar  eclipses,  and  the  occultation  of  certain  stars, 
for  the  determination  of  geogn^ihical  longitudes. 
He  made  himself  master,  at  the  same  time,  of  nearly 
all  the  European  languages.  Professor  Hindenborg 
induced  him  to  write  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Com- 
binatory Analytic  Method  (Leipzig,  1794),  and  re- 
commended him  to  Baron  von  Zach,  with  whom  he 
studied  practical  astronomy  at  his  observatory  on 
the  Seeberg,  near  Gotha,  and  whom  he  assisted,  from 
1795  to  1797,  in  observing  the  right  ascension  of  the 
stars.  Yon  Zach  recommended  him  to  Lalande,  at 
Paris,  who  received  him  at  his  house,  Dec.  15, 1797. 
Here  he  diBtinguished  himself  by  the  calculation  of 
the  orbits  of  comets,  participated  in  all  the  labours 
of  Lalande,  and  those  of  his  nephew,  Lefran9ois 
Lalande,  took  an  active  part  in  tiie  observatory  of 
the  £oole  Militaire,  and  translated  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Laplace's  M^canique  C^este  into  Gennan 
(Berlin,  1800-2).  Being  appointed  adjunct  astrono- 
mer by  the  board  of  longitude,  he  received  letters  of 
naturalization  as  a  French  citizen,  Dec.  20,  1799. 
His  important  treatise  on  the  comet  of  1770,  which 
had  not  been  visible  for  nearly  thirty  years,  althmigh, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  its  orbit,  it  should 
have  returned  every  five  or  six,  was  rewarded  with 
a  gold  medal  by  the  Institute  in  1800.  This  treatise, 
which  proposed  som^  improvements  in  Dr.  Gibers' 
yiode  of  cisJculation,  is  contained  in  the  Mem.  de 
rinstitut,  1806.  During  this  year  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  department  of  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences  in  the  Academy;  in  1818  was  made 
a  member  of  the  board  of  longitude,  and,  after  La* 
lande's  death,  astronomer  in  the  observatory  of  the 
military  school.  In  1814  and  1816  he  pubUsbed  in 
French,  at  Paris,  Tables  to  assirt  in  Astronomical 
Calculations.  He  also  wrote  some  treatises  in  Von 
Zach's  Geographical  Ephemerides.  His  labours  in 
the  board  of  longitude  were  particularly  TmluaUe. 
He  died  in  1825. 

BURCKHARDT,  Johann  Ludwio,  a  celebrated 
traveller,  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family 
in  BAle,  and  bom  at  Lausanne  in  1784.  As  he  was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  the  service  of  hia  oountiy,  at 
that  time  oppressed  by  France,  after  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Leipzig  and  Gottingen,  he  went 
to  London  in  1806,  where  the  African  AsaociatioB 
wished  to  make  a  new  attempt  to  explore  Africa, 
from  the  N.  to  the  interior,  in  the  way  already  trod- 
den by  Homemann.  They  received  Burckhardt's 
proposal  to  xmdertake  this  journey  in  1808.  Burck- 
hardt  now  studied  the  manners  of  the  East,  and  the 
Arabian  language,  in  their  purest  school,  at  Aleppo. 
He  remained  two  years  and  a  half  in  Syria,  Tinti?d 
Palmyra^  Damascus,  Lebanon,  and  other  regiuos: 
after  which  he  went  to  Cairo,  in  order  to  procecal 
with  a  caravan  through  the  northern  part  of  Africa 
to  Fezzan.  In  1812  he  performed  a  journey  up  the 
Nile,  almost  to  Dongola;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
character  of  a  poor  trader,  and  a  Turk  of  Syria,  pcu- 
ceeded  through  the  deserts  of  Nubia  (whens  Bruce 
had  travellt'd  before  him),  under  great  hardahipo^  t* 
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Berbera  and  Sbendy,  as  far  as  Siiakin  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  whence  he  passed  through  Jidda  to  Mecca.  He 
was  now  so  well  initiated  into  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  Arabians,  that  when  a  doubt  arose  con- 
cerning his  Islam  ism,  after  having  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  the  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  he  was  acknowledged,  by  two 
learned  jurists,  not  only  a  very  faithful,  but  a  very 
learned  Mussulman,  In  1815  he  returned  to  Cairo, 
and  afterwards  visited  Sinai.  Just  before  the  anival 
of  the  long-expected  caravan,  he  died  at  Cairo,  April 
15,  1817.  The  Mohammedans  performed  his  obse- 
quies with  the  greatest  splendour.  He  had  pre- 
viously sent  home  all  his  journals.  His  last  thoughts 
were  devoted  to  his  mother.  Burckhardt  was  the 
first  modem  traveller  who  succeeded  in  penetrating 
to  Shendy,  in  the  interior  of  Soudan,  the  Meroe  of 
antiquity  (still,  as  it  was  3000  years  ago,  tiie  depot 
of  trade  for  Eastern  Africa),  and  in  furnishing  exact 
information  of  the  slave-trade  in  that  quarter.  He 
found  articles  of  European  fabric,  such  as  the  Zel- 
lingen  sword-blades,  at  the  great  fair  of  Shendy. 
His  Travels  in  Nubia  in  1815  were  published  in 
London  (1819)  by  the  African  Association,  with  his 
Kesearches  into  the  Interior  of  Africa.  In  1822  his 
Travels  in  Syria  were  published,  and  in  1829  his 
Travels  in  Arabia.  In  1830  another  volume  from 
his  papers  appeared,  entitled  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Egyptians,  4to. 

BURDEN,  or  Bubthen.— 1.  The  contents  of  a 
ship ;  the  quantity  or  number  of  tons  which  a  vessel 
will  carry. — 2.  The  part  of  a  song  which  is  repeated 
at  every  verse  or  stanza  is  called  the  burden  of  the 
Sony  J  from  the  French  bourdon,  drone  or  bass,  because 
it  is  both  characterized  by  an  unchangeable  tone  and 
bears  monotonously  upon  the  ear. 

BURDETT,  Sir  Francis,  a  poHtician  who  made 
a  considerable  noise  in  his  day,  was  bom  in  1770, 
and  educated  at  Westminster,  and  after  remaining 
for  two  years  at  Oxford,  made  a  continental  tour,  in 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  Ihe  celebrated  Home 
Tooke.  In  1796  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  had  Mr.  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon,  for  his 
colleague ;  but  he  soon  abandoned  the  Tory  party, 
and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zealous  advo- 
cacy of  liberal  measures.  He  subsequently  bepame 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Middlesex,  but 
lost  the  election,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pended £100,000.  He  was  more  successful  in  1807 
at  Westminster,  where  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  In  1810  he  pubUshed  a  letter  in  Cobbett's 
Political  Register,  denying  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  imprison  for  libel,  as  they  had  recently 
done  in  the  case  of  John  Gale  Jones.  This  letter 
having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  house 
was  declared  a  gross  breach  of  its  privileges,  and  a 
warrant  was  issued  by  the  speaker  for  the  committal 
of  Sir  Francis  to  the  Tower.  He  denied  the  lega- 
lity of  the  warrant,  and  declared  his  determination 
to  surrender  only  to  force.  The  public  mind  was 
strongly  agitated,  and  London  was  for  some  days 
almost  in  a  state  of  open  commotion,  which  did  not 
subside  till  several  lives  had  been  lost.  The  proro- 
gation of  Parliament  relieved  him  from  his  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower,  and  his  supposed  martyrdom  in 
the  cause  of  what  was  called  freedom  made  him 
perhaps  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  In 
attaining  this  popularity  he  was  greatly  aided  both 
by  the  graces  of  his  appearance  and  the  talents 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, as  he  advanced  in  life,  his  fervour  cooled,  and 
be  owed  his  Ixist  seat  in  Parliament  to  the  Conserva- 
tives of  Wiltshire.    He  died  in  1844.    Lady  Burdett, 

who  had  l«ecn  fifty  years  married  to  him,  liad  died 
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only  ton  days  before,  and  they  were  both  interred  on 
the  same  day.  She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Coutts,  the  banker,  whose  immense  property  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Frands, 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

BURDOCK  (Arctium  Lappa),  a  species  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Compositse.  It  has 
a  branched  stem,  about  8  feet  high,  bearing  many 
large,  heart-shaped,  wavy,  coarse  leaves,  and  flower 
heads,  which,  when  ripe,  become  so  hard  and  hooked, 
that  they  will  stick  to  the  hair  or  clothes,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  burs.  The  whole  plant  is 
covered  with  a  clammy,  bitter  substance,  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  called,  in  old  English,  the  dot- 
btur,  that  is,  the  clothed  bur.  The  root,  which  is 
fleshy  and  tap-shaped,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  diuretic. 
It  is  said  also  to  be  sudorific  and  aphrodisiac.  As  it 
grows  only  in  deep,  rich  soils,  its  prevalence  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  good  land. 

BURDWAN,  a  large  town,  Hindustan,  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left  baiUc  of 
the  Dummoodah,  50  miles  K.w.  of  Calcutta,  with 
a  pop.  estimated  at  54,000.  It  belongs,  with  its 
district,  to  the  British,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  in 
1760,  but  it  has  a  nominal  rajah,  who  resides  here 
in  a  spacious  palace,  with  ganlens,  &c.  The  chief 
crops  are  sugar,  indigo,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  the 
usual  cereal  grains  of  Bengal,  and  mulberry  trees. 
Coal  exists  in  the  district,  but  the  greater  part  of 
that  commodity  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Burd- 
wan  is  obtained  in  the  adjoining  territory  of  Ban- 
koorah.  Fine  iron  ore  is  found  near  the  coal,  and 
abundance  of  stone. 

BUREAU,  a  writing-table;  afterwards  used  to 
signify  the  chamber  of  an  officer  of  government,  and 
the  body  of  subordinate  officers  who  labour  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief. — Bureau  system,  or  bureaucracy, 
is  a  term  often  applied  to  those  governments  in  which 
the  business  of  administration  is  carried  on  in  depart- 
ments, each  under  the  control  of  a  chief;  and  is 
opposed  to  those  in  which  the  officers  of  government 
have  a  co-ordinate  authority.  Sometimes  a  mixture 
of  the  two  systems  is  found.  Thus  the  business  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  may  be  carried 
on  by  bureaux,  while  Uie  administration  of  justice  is 
in  the  hands  of  co-ordinate  judges. — ^The  Bureau  des 
Longitudes  in  France  is  chained  with  the  publication 
of  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations,  the 
correction  of  the  astronomical  tables,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Connaissance  des  Temps,  an  astronomical 
and  nautical  almanac.     (See  Almanac.) 

BURG,  a  town,  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
government  and  12  miles  N.E.  of  Magdeburg,  on 
the  Hie,  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  several  gates.  It 
has  three  churches,  a  grammar-school,  an  hospital, 
and  a  workhouse,  and  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  judicial 
administration  for  the  circle.  Its  manufactures  are 
extensive,  and  consist  chiefly  of  woollens,  yams,  linen, 
pottery,  steel,  and  leather.  It  has  also  an  iron 
foundry,  dyeworks,  tileworks,  numerous  mills  and 
distilleries,  and  likewise  a  pretty  extensive  trade  in 
hops,  chicory,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  wool,  great  num- 
bers of  sheep  being  reared  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in 
1871,  15,184. 

BURG. — 1.  Adriaan  van  der,  a  painter,  bom  at 
Dordrecht  in  1G93,  studied  under  Arnold  Houbraken, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  portraits,  and  acquired 
a  reputation  which  would  soon  have  procured  him 
an  independence.  But  intemperate  habits  rendered 
his  talents  of  no  avail,  and  hurried  him  to  a  prema- 
ture grave  in  1733.  His  freedom  of  touch  and  fine 
colouring  are  his  distinguishing  excellencies.  His 
best-known  pieces  are  two  large  pictures  at  Dord- 
recht, one  of  which  gives  on  a  single  canvas  portraits 
of  the  noanagers  of  the  orphan  hospital,  and  ^e  other 
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portraits  of  the  officers  of  the  mint. 2.  Johakn 

Tobias,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  bom  at  Vienna  in 
1766,  attracted  the  notice  of  Van  Swieten,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  commission  appointed  to  re- 
form the  scholastic  establishments  of  Austria^  and 
through  his  patronage  obtained  the  means  of  prose- 
cuting the  study  of  mathematics,  and  more  especiallj 
of  astronomy,  for  which  he  showed  a  decided  inclina- 
tion. In  1791  he  became  professor  of  physics  at 
Klagenfurt,  and  in  1792  was  appointed  colleague  of 
Trisnecker  at  the  observatory  of  Vienna.  In  1798, 
the  ^French  Institute  haying  proposed  a  prize  for  the 
determination,  by  at  least  500  observations,  of  the 
mean  height  of  the  apogee  and  ascending  node  of 
the  moon,  Burg  sent  in  a  memoir  in  whidi  the  de- 
termination was  made  by  a  most  accurate  and  inge- 
nious method,  not  after  500  but  3000  observations. 
The  tables  contained  in  it  were  afterwards  published 
by  the  Institute,  and  constitute  the  chief  foundation 
of  his  fame.  Id.  1813  he  became  almost  entirely 
dea^  and  retired  from  public  life  to  Wiesenau,  in  the 
upper  valley  of  Larau  in  Caiinthia.   He  died  in  1834. 

BURGAS,  or^ODRGAS,  a  trading  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  government 
of  BoumeliaL  The  bay  on  which  it  stands  is  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  large  vessels,  and  the  exports  are 
grain,  iron,  butter,  wine,  and  also  woollen  goods  for 
Constantinople.  The  principal  source  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  pottery, 
pipe-bowls,  cups,  &c.^  for  which  a  superior  clay  is 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  5000. 

BURGEB,GottfribdAuoust,  a  celebratedGerman 
poet,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1748,  at  Wolmerswende,  near 
Halberstadt,  where  his  father  wasa  preacher,  and  died 
June  8,  1794,  at  Grottingen.  Before  his  tenth  year 
he  learned  nothing  but  reading  and  writing,  but 
showed  a  great  predilection  for  solitary  and  gloomy 
places,  and  began  early  to  make  verses,  with  no 
other  model  than  that  afforded  by  hymn-books.  He 
learned  Latin  with  difficulty.  In  1764  he  studied 
theology  at  the  University  of  Halle,  and  in  1768  he 
went  to  Grottingen,  in  order  to  exchange  theology  for 
law,  but  soon  formed  connections  here  equally  disad- 
vantageous to  his  studies  and  his  morals,  so  that  his 
grandfather,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  him,  with- 
drew his  support  from  him.  The  friendship  of  several 
distinguished  young  men  at  the  university  was  now  of 
great  service  to  hun.  In  union  with  his  friends  he 
studied  the  ancient  classics  and  the  best  works  in 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English,  particularly 
Shakspeare,  and  the  old  English  and  Scottish  ballads. 
Percy's  Beliques  was  his  constant  companion.  His 
poems  soon  attracted  attention.  In  1772  he  obtained, 
by  the  influence  of  Boie,  the  small  office  of  baillie  in 
Alten-Gleichen,  and,  by  a  reconciliation  with  his 
grandfather,  a  sum  for  the  payment  of  his  debts, 
which  he  unfortunately  lost,  and  during  the  rest  of 
his  Ufe  was  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  In 
1774  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
baillie,  named  Leonhart,  but  his  marriage  was  unfor- 
tunate. He  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  sister 
of  his  wife,  and  married  her,  in  1784,  soon  after  his 
first  wife's  death.  She  also,  his  celebrated  MciUy^ 
died  in  the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  At  the  same 
time  he  lost  his  little  property  by  impradent  manage- 
ment, and  was  obliged,  by  intrigues,  to  resign  his 
place.  He  was  made  professor  extraordinary  in 
Gottingen,  but  received  no  salary,  and  this  favourite 
poet  of  the  nation  was  obliged  to  gain  a  living  for 
himself  and  his  children  by  poorly-rewarded  transla- 
tions for  booksellers.  A  third  marriage,  in  1790,  with  a 
young  lady  of  Suabia,  who  had  publicly  offered  him  her 
hand  in  a  poem,  completed  his  misfortunes;  he  pro- 
cured a  divorce  from  her  two  years  afterwards.  The 
government  of  Hanover  afforded  him  some  assistance 


shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  June, 
1794,  and  was  occasioned  by  a  complaint  of  the  lungs. 
In  the  midst  of  these  misfortunes  and  ob8t%cles  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  he  did.  He  has  left  us  songs, 
odes,  elegies,  ballads,  narrative  poems,  and  epigrams. 
In  none  of  these  departments  does  he  hold  a  low 
rank ;  in  some  the  public  voice  has  placed  him  in 
the  first.  Schiller  criticized  him  very  severely;  he 
denied  him  the  power  of  idealizing,  and  reproached 
his  muse  as  being  of  too  sensual  a  character.  The 
judgment  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  seems  more  just :  he  says, 
'  Burger  is  a  poet  of  a  more  peculiar  than  compre- 
hensive imagination;  of  more  honest  and  plain  than 
delicate  feelings ;  his  execution  is  more  remarkable 
than  his  conception ;  he  is  more  at  home  in  ballads 
and  simple  songs  than  in  the  higher  lyrical  poetry ; 
yet,  in  some  of  his  productions,  he  appears  as  a  true 
poet  of  the  people,  and  his  style,  with  some  faults,  is 
clear,  vigorous,  fresh,  and  sometimes  tender.'  The 
first  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Grottingen, 
1778.  His  complete  works  were  first  published  by 
B^inhard  in  1796-98  (Gottingen,  four  vols.),  whose 
edition  has  been  repeatedly  published  since.  Other 
editions  of  his  works  and  letters  have  also  been  pub- 
lished, and  his  life  has  been  written  by  Doring, 
Prohle  (G.  A.  Btirger.  Sein  Leben  und  seine  IMch- 
tungen,  Leipzig,  1865),  and  others. 

BURGESS,  in  England,  the  holder  of  a  tene- 
ment in  a  borough:  in  a  parliamentary  sense,  the 
representative  of  a  borough;  in  Scotland,  a  member 
of  the  corporation  of  a  burgh.  Before  the  North 
American  revolution,  the  popular  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature in  Virginia  was  called  the  houat  of  lurgeua; 
it  is  now  called  the  kotue  of  delegates, 

BURGH,  the  Scotch  term  corresponding  to  ihe 
English  'borough,'  and  applied  to  several  different 
kinds  of  oorporations,  and  to  towns  and  cities  in 
Scotland.  The  different  kinds  of  bui^hs  that  still 
exist,  or  formerly  existed  in  Scotland,  are  *  royal 
burghs,'  'burghs  of  barony,'  'buighsof  regality,'  'free 
burghs,'  '  parliament&ry  burghs,*  and  '  police  burgfasL* 
The  Isst  two  have  been  created  in  comparatively 
recent  times. 

RoTAL  BuBOH.  A  royal  burgh  is  a  ooiporate 
body  erected  by  a  charter  from  the  crown.  The 
corporation  consists  of  the  magistrates  and  burgesses 
of  the  territoxy  erected  into  the  burgh.  The  magii- 
trates  are  generally,  a  provost  and  bailies,  dean  of 
guild,  treasurer,  and  common  coundL  With  regard 
to  the  method  of  electing  coundls,  the  'close  system  * 
formerly  prevailed,  until  it  was  abolished  by  3  and  4 
WilL  IV.  cap.  Ixxvi  This  system  existed  by  right  of 
an  enactment  made  in  1469,  which  gave  to  the  old 
councils  the  privilege  of  electing  their  suocesscits, 
and  which  also  deor^  that  the  offioe-beoreis  of  the 
town,  as  aldermen,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  &c.,  should 
be  elected  by  the  memb^  both  of  the  old  and  the 
new  coundl,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  several  crafts  of  the  burgh,  each  i^ 
whom  was  elected  as  their  representative  by  the  craft 
to  which  he  belonged,  one  for  each  craft.  Thi^  sys- 
tem, however,  was  not  universally  adopted,  and  the 
'setts,'  or  constitutions  of  the  bui^hs  exhibite«l  an 
almost  endless  variety  in  their  details,  but  all  t^f 
them  agreed  in  the  essential  principle  of  the  ckwe 
system,  that  of  self-election.  The  act  mentinncil 
above,  which  abolished  this  system,  substituted  for  tt 
a  popular  mode  of  election,  according  to  which  every 
one  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  councillonv 
who  has  resided  for  six  calendar  months  next  previous 
to  the  last  day  of  June,  within  the  royalty,  or  within 
7  miles  of  it,  and  who  is  qualified  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  member  of  Parliament.  In  thi>sw 
burghs  which  do  not  now  send  or  contribute  to  s«ad 
members  to  Parliament,  the  same  qualification  is 
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reqtiired  to  entitle  one  to  vote  in  a  municipal  election 
as  is  required  in  those  which  do  return  members 
to  Parliament.  The  number  of  councillors  in  each 
burgh  remains  the  same  as  the  number  which  oonsti- 
tuted  the  common  coimcil,  by  the  sett  or  constitution 
of  the  burgh,  a»  it  existed  when  the  act  was  passed, 
and  where  this  was  yariable,  the  smallest  number  was 
to  constitute  a  coundL  The  electors  of  the  following 
eight  buii^iB — Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dun- 
dee, Perth,  Dunfermline,  Dumfries,  and  Inverness, 
are  divided  into  wards  or  districts,  each  of  which  is 
represented  by  a  certain  number  of  members  in  the 
coundL  By  the  Munidpal  Elections  Act  of  1868,  it 
vma  further  enacted  that  any  royal  bui^h  having,  by 
the  last  census,  a  pop.  of  more  thim  10,000  persons,  and 
not  divided  into  wards,  might,  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  resolve  that  the  burgh  should  be  divided  into 
wards,  for  the  purpose  of  parliamentary  and  munid- 
pal elections.  At  the  first  election  after  the  passing 
of  the  act  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  cap.  bocvi.,  a  complete 
council  was  erected  by  each  burgh,  but  as  the  terms 
of  the  act  required  that  a  third  part  of  the  members 
should  retire  every  year,  the  same  proportion  of  mem- 
ben  must  now  be  annually  elected.  There  is  no  bar 
to  the  re-election  of  an  outgoiog  ooundUor.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  ooundl  thus  elected,  the  deans- 
of-guild  and  deacons-conveners  of  the  trades  in  Edin- 
bujigh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dimdee,  and  Perth,  are 
constituent  members  of  the  town-councils  of  these 
burghs.  Upon  the  third  lawful  day  after  an  election 
of  councillors,  the  office-bearers  of  the  burgh  are 
elected  by  the  councillors,  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
the  first  attending  councillor  having  a  casting  vote 
in  cases  of  equality.  Vacandes  taking  place  during 
the  year,  by  death  or  resignation,  are  supplied,  ad  in- 
terifn,  by  the  remaining  members  of  ooundl,  but  those 
who  are  thus  chosen  only  hold  office  till  the  next  elec- 
tion of  councillors.  The  magistrates  and  coundl  pos- 
sess the  same  powers  of  administration  and  jurisdiction 
as  was  enjoyed  by  the  magistrates  and  town-coundl 
before  the  passing  of  the  act.  An  annual  convention 
which  meets  at  Edinburgh,  and  is  composed  of  com- 
missioners from  each  of  the  royal  burghs,  has  power 
to  make  regulations  for  promoting  the  trade  and 
commonweal  of  the  burghs,  and  also  to  inquire  how 
the  revenues  have  been  applied,  although  it  has  no 
power  to  call  the  magistrates  to  account  for  the 
administration  of  the  revenue. 

At  the  imion  of  England  and  Scotland  there  were 
seventy  royal  burghs  in  Scotland,  but  four  of  them 
were  not  included  in  the  classes  of  burghs  then 
formed  to  send  representatives  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  number  was  thus  reduced  to  sixty-six. 
There  are  now  dxty-four  royal  burghs  sending 
representatives  to  Parliament,  and  two  which  do  not 
send  representatives  to  Parliament. 

BuBGHS  OF  BABOirr  are  corporations  analogous  to 
royal  burghs,  consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
tracts  of  ground  withm  the  barony  erected  by  the 
king,  and  subject  to  the  government  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  are  elected  either  by  the  superior  of  the 
barony,  or  by  the  inhabitants  tiiemselves,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  erection. 

Burghs  of  Reoalitt  were  a  kind  of  burghs  of 
barony  which  had  regal  or  exdusive  jurisdiction 
within  their  own  territority.  As  hereditary  juris- 
diction is  now  abolished,  there  is  now  nothing  of  any 
practical  importance  to  distinguish  this  class  of  burghs 
from  the  previous  class. 

Free  Burghs  were  burghs  of  barony  which  en- 
joyed, by  crown  charter,  rights  of  trade  both  home 
and  foreign,  but  which  at  the  same  time  had  to  bear 
certain  public  burdens  as  the  price  of  their  privileges. 
These  Durghs  no  longer  form  a  distinct  class,  since 
there  are  now  no  commercial  monopolies,  and,  accord- 


ingly, no  rights  of  trade  peculiar  to  any  dass  of 
burghs. 

PABiiiAtfSNTART  BuRGHS  are  such  as,  not  being 
royal  burghs,  send  representatives  to  Parliament 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Acts  1  and  2 
Will.  IV.  cap.  Ixv.,  and  31  and  32  Vict.  cap.  xlviii. 
There  are  fifteen  of  these,  namely,  Airdrie,  Cromarty,. 
Falkirk,  Galashiels,  Greenock,  Hamilton,  Hawick,, 
Kilmarnock,  Leith,  Musselburgh,  Oban,  Paisley, 
Peterhead,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Portobello.  The  modo 
of  election  of  councillors  and  magistrates  of  parliftp 
mentary  burghs  is  the  same  as  in  royal  burghs.  The 
clause  of  the  Municipal  Elections  Act  of  1868,  re- 
ferring to  the  division  into  wards  of  such  burghs 
as  had  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  at  the  census  of 
1861,  applies  to  parliamentary  as  well  as  to  royal 
burghs. 

PoucB  Burghs.  In  the  act  for  regulating  the 
police  of  towns  and  populous  places  in  Scotland 
(13  and  li  Vict.  cap.  xxxiii.)  the  word  'burgh,*  as  used 
in  the  act,  is  defined  to  mean  not  only  royal  burgh, 
but  any  populous  place,  the  boundaries  of  which  have 
been  ascertained  in  terms  of  the  act. 

BURGHEBS.    See  Secession. 

BURGKMAIR>  Hans,  a  painter  and  engraver, 
bom  at  Augsburg  Iq  1474,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer.  Several  of  his  fresiioes  and 
paintings  in  oil  upon  wood  are  still  preserved  in  his 
native  town ;  but  though  possessed  of  considerable 
merit,  they  have  contributed  far  less  to  his  fame 
than  his  woodcuts,  in  which  he  at  least  equalled 
Diirer,  and  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  Holbein. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1559. 

BURGLARY  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
German  hurg,  a  house,  and  larrofif  a  thief,  from  the 
Latin  lalro)  is  defined  to  be  a  bresiking  and  entering 
the  dwellii]^-house  of  another,  in  the  night,  with  in- 
tent to  commit  some  felony  within  the  same,  whether 
such  felonious  intent  be  executed  or  not.  This  is 
the  modem  signification  of  the  term,  which  formerly 
applied  also  to  the  breaking  into  a  church,  fort,  or 
town :  and  the  breaking  into  a  church  is  said,  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke  (3  Inst.  64),  to  be,  undoubtedly, 
burghury.  Both  breaking  and  entering  are  oonsideied 
necessary  to  constitute  the  offence.  The  opening  a 
door  or  window,  picking  a  lock,  or  unlocking  it  with 
a  key,  raising  a  latch,  or  loosing  any  fastenings,  con- 
stitutes a  bnaking.  Likewise,  knocking  at  the  door, 
and,  on  its  being  opened,  ruslung  in,  has  been  so  con- 
sidered. So,  if  a  lodger  in  the  same  house  open  and 
enter  another's  room ;  or  if  a  servant  conspire  with  a 
robber  and  let  him  into  the  house,  it  will  be  such  a 
breaking  of  a  house  as,  if  done  with  intent  to  commit 
a  felony,  will  be  burglary.  The  breaking  and  enters 
ing  must,  however,  be  in  the  night,  to  make  it  bur- 
glary. At  one  time  lawyers  differed  much  as  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  term  night,  but  all  doubt  on 
this  subject  has  been  removed  by  statutes  7  WilL 
IV.,  and  24  and  25  Vict.  cap.  xcvi.  s.  1,  which  fixes 
the  duration  of  night  from  9  o'clock  p.m.  to  6  o'clock 
a.m.  The  breaking  open  of  a  bam,  shop,  shed,  or 
other  building  is  not  burglary,  unless  it  be  apur- 
tenant  to  a  dwelling-house.  A  chamber  in  a  college, 
or  in  the  London  inns  of  court,  is,  for  this  purpose, 
considered  to  be  a  dwelling-house.  The  statute 
7  and  8  Greo.  IV.  cap.  xxix.,  made  the  punishment 
death ;  and  this  statute,  pursuing  that  of  12  Anne 
cap.  vii.,  made  the  committing  a  felony  in  a  house, 
and  breaking  out  of  it  by  night,  burgluy.  This 
statute  of  Geo.  IV.  also  altered  the  definition  of 
the  crime,  by  substituting  dwelling  for  mansion  hotue. 
It  also  defined  what  should  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  house,  saying,  that  no  building  within  the  same 
curtilage,  and  occupied  with  the  dweUing-house,  should 
be  deemed  a  part  of  it  for  tlus  purpose, '  unless  there 
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Bhall  be  a  communication  *  with  the  house,  '  by  means 
of  a  covered  and  inclosed  passage.'  This  provision 
cleared  up  a  doubt  that  had  hung  over  the  former  law. 
This  act  also  provided  (s.  12),  that  '  if  any  person 
shall  break  aita  enter  a  house  and  steal,*  &c.,  or  shall 
steal  any  property  in  any  dwelling-house,  any  person 
therein  being  put  in  fear,  or  *  shtJl  steal  to  the  value 
of  £5,'  he  should  suffer  death.  By  more  recent 
statutes  (24  and  25  Vict.  cap.  xcvi.  s.  52)  burglary 
18  made  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life,  or 
for  any  period  not  less  than  three  years,  or  by 
imprisonment. 

BUBGOMASTER^  the  name  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  large  towns  in  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many. Their  number  and  term  of  office  are  different 
in  d^erent  places.  They  are  sometimes  chosen  for 
life,  sometimes  for  a  fixed  period.  They  preside  in 
the  municipal  councils,  &c.  The  same  officer  in 
France  is  called  maire;  in  England  and  the  cities  of 
North  America^  mayor;  and  in  Scotland,  provost. 

BURGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Old  Cas- 
tile, and  once  the  residence  of  its  kings.  It  stands 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arlanzon.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dark.  The 
finest  street  in  every  respect  is  that  called  the  Huerto 
del  Rey.  All  the  streets  have  good  side  pavements. 
Places  of  promenade  are  numerous;  but  the  one  most 
freauented,  and  justly  forming  the  boast  of  the  town, 
is  tke  Espolon,  which  is  laid  out  in  spacious  walks, 
smd  has  a  fine  vista  leading  to  the  Arlanzon.  The 
most  remarkable  structure  is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  kind,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in 
Europe.  It  was  commenced  in  1221  on  the  site  of 
a  royal  palace  which  Ferdinand  III.  gave  up  for  the 
purpose;  but  was  not  finished  for  several  centuries. 
It  is  built  of  white  marble  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  is  about  300  feet  long  by  200  broad.  It  is 
so  large  that  service  can  be  performed  in  eight  chapels 
at  once  without  confusion.  Its  interior  as  well  as  its 
exterior  is  of  great  magnificence,  is  adorned  with  fine 
carvings  and  paintings,  and  contains  numerous  monu- 
ments, in  particular  the  tombs  of  Don  Fernando  and 
the  Cid,  both  natives  of  Burgos,  and  celebrated 
throughout  Spain  for  their  heroic  achievements  in 
the  wars  with  the  Moors.  Of  the  other  numerous 
churches  San  Lorenzo,  one  of  the  largest,  has  a  front 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  an  interior  of  a  circular 
form  lighted  from  above  by  a  handsome  dome.  None 
of  the  other  public  buildings  are  deserving  of  notice. 
The  beneficent  and  educational  establishments  of 
BuigoB  are  numerous.  The  wool  of  Old  Castile 
passes  principally  through  Burgos,  and  it  has  some 
woollen  manufactures.  Before  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  Madrid,  Burgos  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  and  contained  thrice  its  present  population. 
Since  then  it  has  continued  to  sink  gradually,  and 
exhibits  in  every  quarter  indications  of  decay.  Pop. 
25,721.  The  province  of  Buncos  is  bounded  on  the 
V.  by  Santander,  k.  by  Alava,  Logrofio,  and  Soria;  s. 
by  Segovia,  and  w.  by  Palencia  and  Valladohd.  The 
area  is  7082  square  miles,  and  the  pop.  in  1867  was 
357,846. 

BURGOYNE,  Johk,  an  English  general  officer  and 
dramatist.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley, 
and  entered  early  into  the  army.  In  1762  he  com- 
manded a  force  sent  into  Portugal  for  the  defence  of 
that  kingdom  against  the  Spaniards.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  American  war  by  the  taking 
of  Ticonderoga,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender 
with  his  army  to  General  Gates  at  Saratoga.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  ill  received,  the  disaster  to 
the  British  arms  being  laid  to  his  charge.  He  pub- 
lished some  pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  and 
threw  up  all  his  appointments.  He  was  afterwards 
restored  to  his  rank  in  the  army.    He  is  th«  author 


of  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Bon  Ton,  The  Heiress,  &c, 
all  in  the  line  of  what  is  usually  called  gented  amedtf, 
of  which  they  form  light  and  pleasing  spedmena.  He 
died  June  4,  1792. 

BURGOYNE,  Sib  John  Fox,  son  of  the  above, 
an  eminent  officer  of  engineers,  was  bom  24th  July, 
1782.  He  entered  the  royal  engineers  in  1 798 ;  served 
at  Malta  in  1800,  in  Sicily  with  General  Stewart  in 
1806,  in  Egypt  in  1807,  and  in  the  Peninsula  with 
Sir  John  Moore  and  Wellington  from  1809  to  1S14. 
He  shared  in  the  celebrated  retreat  on  Conmna,  and 
was  present  at  all  the  sieges,  generally  as  first  or 
second  in  command  of  the  engineers,  and  at  most  of 
the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  war,  in  which  he  was 
twice  wounded.  In  1815  during  the  American  war 
he  assisted  aa  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  engineer 
in  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  New  Orleans.  In  1 826 
he  accompanied  the  army  of  General  Clinton  to  Por- 
tugal in  the  same  capacity.  He  was  appointed  chair> 
man  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  in  1830, 
and  in  1845  became  inspector-general  of  fortifications 
in  England.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1851,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  was 
sent  to  Turkey  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Con- 
stantinople.  After  returning  to  England  he  was  again 
sent  out  to  Sebastopol,  where  he  was  chief  of  tho 
engineering  department  till  recalled  in  1855.  He 
received  the  order  of  the  Medjidie  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  was  made  a  general,  and  the  following  year 
(1856)  was  created  a  baronet  In  1868  he  was  xnade 
a  field-marshal.  At  his  death,  which  took  place  Oct. 
7,  1871,  he  had  been  for  some  years  Constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London. 

BURGUETTA,or  Elburouetta,  a  town  of  Spain, 
24  miles  n.e.  of  Pampeluna,  in  the  valley  of  Ronoe- 
val,  where  the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne's  anny 
was  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  famous  Roland 
slain,  A.D.  778. 

BURGUNDIANS.  The  Burgundians  (caUed  by 
the  ancients  Burgtmdi  and  Burgundi^mes),  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  VandsJs,  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  country  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  in 
what  is  now  the  New  Mark,  and  the  southern  part  of 
West  Prussia.  They  were  distinguished  from  the 
other  Germans  by  living  together  in  villages,  burgtn 
(whence,  perhaps,  they  received  the  name  of  Burguf^' 
diant).  The  others  lived  separately,  and  led  a  more 
wandering  life.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  they 
retained  possession  of  their  country  much  longer  than 
the  neighbouring  Goths  and  Vandals,  till  at  length 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  Gepidat, 
who  pressed  in  upon  them  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Vistula.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  great  battle 
with  the  Gepidffi  they  emigrated  to  Grermany,  where 
they  advanced  to  the  region  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
settled  near  the  Allemanni.  From  them  they  took 
a  considerable  tract  of  country,  and  lived  in  almost 
continual  war  with  them.  In  the  banning  ol  the 
fifth  century  with  other  German  nations  they  passed 
over  into  Gaul.  After  a  long  struggle  and  many 
losses,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  this  country  by  a  contract  with 
the  Romans.  A  part  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Dan- 
phiny,  Lyonnais,  and  Franche-Comt^  belonged  to 
their  new  kingdom,  which  even  in  the  year  470  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Burgundjf,  The  seat  of 
government  seems  to  have  been  aometimes  Lyons, 
and  sometimes  Geneva. 

By  their  old  constitution  they  had  kings  called 
hendinoSf  whom  they  chose  and  disposed  at  their  plea- 
sure. If  any  great  calamity  befel  them,  as  a  fajlore 
of  the  crops,  a  pestilence,  or  a  defeat,  Uie  king  was 
made  responsible  for  it,  and  his  throne  was  given  to 
another,  under  whom  they  hoped  for  better  times. 
Before  their  conversion  to  Christianity  (whidi  hap* 
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pened  after  their  settlement  in  Gaul),  they  had  a  high- 
priest  called  sinestiu,  whose  person  was  sacred,  and 
whose  office  was  for  life.  The  trial  by  combat  even 
then  existed  among  them,  and  was  regarded  aa  an 
appeid  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Continually  endea- 
Touring  to  extend  their  limits,  they  became  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Franks,  by  whom  they  were  at  last 
wholly  subdued,  imder  the  son  of  Clovis,  after  Clovis 
himself  had  taken  Lyons.  They  still  preserved  their 
constitution,  laws,  and  customs  for  a  time.  But  the 
dignity  of  king  was  soon  abolished,  and  under  the 
Carlovingians  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  pro- 
vinces, which  from  time  to  time  shook  off  their  de- 
pendence. In  879  Boson,  count  of  Autun,  brother- 
in-law  of  King  Charles  the  Bald,  and  duke  of  Milan, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Burgimdian  nobles,  succeeded 
in  establishing  again  the  royal  dignity  in  this  king- 
dom. He  styled  himself  King  of  Provence.  His  resi- 
dence was  at  Aries,  and  hence  is  derived  the  name 
kingdom  of  Aries.  He  was  deprived  of  several  pro- 
vinces by  Louis  and  Carloman;  but  his  son  Louis 
added  to  his  hereditary  possessions  the  country  lying 
beyond  the  Jura^  and  thus  established  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  Cis- Jurana,  or  Lower  Burgundy,  which 
includ^  a  part  of  Provence,  with  Aries,  Dauphiny, 
Lyonnais,  Savoy,  and  a  part  of  Franche-Comt^.  A 
second  kingdom  of  Burgundy  arose  when  the  Guelph, 
Kodolph  von  Strettlingen  (duke  of  Swiss  Lorraine) 
gained  possession  of  ^e  rest  of  Lorraine,  namely, 
Switzerland  beyond  the  river  Beuss,  the  Yalais,  and  a 
part  of  Savoy,  and  in  short  all  the  provinces  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  caused  himself 
in  888  to  be  crowned  King  of  Upper  Burgundy 
(regnum  Burgundicwn  Transjuranum).  Both  Bur- 
gundian  kingdoms  were  united  about  the  year  930, 
and  after  the  race  of  Kodolph  became  extinct  (1032) 
were  incorporated  with  Germany  under  the  Emperor 
Conrad  IL  But  a  third  state,  which  had  its  origin 
about  the  same  time  with  Upper  Burgundy,  consist- 
ing principally  of  the  French  province  Bourgogne 
{Burgundy f  properly  so  called),  and  the  founder  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  Richard,  brother  of  Boson 
(first  king  of  Lower  Burgundy),  maintained  its  in- 
dependence. From  Ludegardis,  grand-daughter  of 
Bichard,  and  her  husband  Otho,  a  brother  of  Hugh 
Capet,  sprang  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Burgundy  (Bour- 
gogne). They  became  extinct  in  1361  with  the  death 
of  Duke  Philip,  and  Burgundy  was  immediately 
united  by  King  John  of  France  with  the  French 
crown,  partly  as  a  fief  of  the  kingdom,  and  partly 
because  his  mother  was  sister  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  last  duke.  The  dignity  of  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  restored  in  1363  by  his  grant  of  those  do- 
mains tmder  the  title  of  a  dukedom  as  an  appanage 
to  his  youngest  and  favourite  son,  Philip  the  Bold. 
Philip  was  the  founder  of  the  new  line  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy.  In  1368  he  married  Margaret^  the 
widow  of  the  last  Duke  of  Philip  of  the  old  line,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis  III.,  count  of  Flan- 
ders. This  marriage  greatly  augmented  his  pos- 
sessions. At  that  time  Flanders,  Mechlin,  Antwerp, 
and  Franche-Comt^  fell  to  him.  In  1402  he  was 
made  regent  of  France  on  account  of  the  sickness  of 
Charles  VI.  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the 
king,  being  obliged  to  yield  to  him  this  dignity,  con- 
ceived a  bitter  hatred  against  him.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  division  of  the  French  into  the 
Orleans  and  Burgundian  parties.  In  1404  Philip  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  the  Fearless. 
Orleans  now  became  regent  of  France.  But  both 
cousins  remained  bitter  enemies  till,  under  the  walls 
of  Montf aucon,  at  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war 
(1405)  they  embraced  each  other  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  army,  and  as  a  pledge  of  entire  reconciliation 
slept  in  the  same  bed  the  following  night.   Neverthe- 


less, Orleans  was  assassinated  in  the  street  in  1 407,  and 
Duke  John  of  Burgundy  declared  himself  the  author 
of  the  deed,  which  was  the  melancholy  cause  of  the 
greatest  disturbances  in  Paris.  John  indeed  obtained 
a  letter  of  pardon  from  the  king;  but  justice  over- 
took him  as  he  was  about  to  repeat  the  farce  of  a 
public  reconciliation  with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge 
of  Montereau.  While  the  first  words  of  salutation 
were  passing  between  them,  he  was  stabbed  by  the 
companions  of  the  dauphin  (1419).  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Philip,  sumamed  the  Good  (previously  Count 
of  Charolais),  in  the  peace  which  was  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  France  and  Burgundy  (1420), 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  exclusion  of  the  dauphin 
as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  Duke  John.  In 
the  reign  of  Philip  happened  his  memorable  dispute 
with  Jacqueline  of  Brabant  and  her  second  husband 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  which  was  settled  by  a  treaty, 
by  virtue  of  which  Philip  was  to  become  the  heir  of 
Jacqueline  (if  she  died  childless),  and  she  was  not  to 
marry  without  his  consent.  But  Jacqueline  violated 
this  last  stipulation  (1430),  and  Philip  took  posses- 
sion of  her  territories,  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land, setting  aside  a  small  portion  for  her  mainten- 
ance. The  year  before  Philip  had  purchased  Namur, 
and  in  1431  Brabant  and  Limburg  reverted  to  him, 
when  the  line  of  Anthony  of  Burgundy,  second  son 
of  Duke  Philip  the  Bold,  became  extinct.  In  the  peace 
with  France  (Arras,  1435),  it  was  stipulated  that  King 
Charles  VII.  should  sue  for  pardon  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  John,  and  that  Philip  should  receive  from 
France  the  valuable  districts  of  Macon,  St  Gengou, 
Auxerre,  and  Bar-sur-Seine  for  himself  and  his  Uw- 
ful  male  and  female  heirs;  Peronne,  Mondidier 
and  Roye  for  his  lawful  male  heirs;  and  further,  St. 
Quentin,  Corby,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Ponthieu,  Dour- 
lens,  St.  Eiquier,  Crevecceur,  Arleux,  and  Mortagne, 
and  the  county  of  Boulogne,  for  himself  and  lus  heirs. 
To  these  important  possessions  he  added  also  in  1441 
the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  In  1430  Philip  had  con- 
tracted a  third  marriage,  as  his  two  former  wives  had 
borne  him  no  children.  On  his  marriage  with  Isabella, 
daughter  of  King  John  of  Portugal,  he  founded  the 
order  of  the  Grolden  Fleece.  Three  sons  sprang  from 
this  marriage,  of  whom  the  two  first  soon  died.  The 
third,  Charles  Coimt  Charolais,  after  the  death  of 
Philip  (at  Bruges,  July  16th,  1467),  became  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  (See  Charles  the  Bold).  He  acquired 
Gueldres  in  1475,  and  left  behind  him  in  1477  a 
daughter,  Maria,  the  sole  heiress  of  his  states.  Seven 
princes  were  her  suitors,  among  whom  were  the 
dauphin  of  France  and  Maximilian  of  Austria.  The 
last  obtained  her  hand,  with  the  Netherlands  and 
Upper  Burgundy  (Franche-Comt^).  The  King  of 
France  received  of  the  Burgundian  territory  nothing 
except  the  cities  in  Picardy  and  the  dukedom  of 
Burgundy,  which  he  assumed  as  being  a  male  fief. 
Maria  died  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  in  consequence 
of  a  fall,  leaving  three  children,  Philip,  Margaret, 
and  Francis  (who  died  soon  after).  The  Burgundian 
provinces  refused  to  recognize  Maximilian  as  the 
guardian  of  his  children.  He  betrothed  his  daughter 
to  the  dauphin  Charles,  with  the  county  of  Artois 
and  Burgundy,  together  with  the  Maconnais,  Auxer- 
rois,  Salins,  and  Barsur-Seine  as  her  dowry.  But 
his  object,  which  was  wholly  to  pacify  the  provinces, 
was  not  attained.  The  people  of  Flimders  were  par- 
ticularly obstinate,  and  they  went  so  far  that  Maxi- 
milian, two  years  after  his  election  as  King  of  the 
Romans  (1488),  was  retained  a  prisoner  at  Bruges 
for  more  than  three  months.  Finally,  the  people  of 
Flanders  acknowledged  him  as  guardian  of  his  son 
Philip,  and  regent  of  the  government.  In  the  peace 
of  Madrid,  in  1526,  Francis  I.  was  obliged  to  agree  to 
the  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  Charles  Y. 
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of  Germany,  btit  the  cession  was  never  carried 
out,  and  in  the  peace  of  Cambray,  in  1529,  Charles 
renounced  his  claim  to  it.  Franche-Comt^  was  con- 
quered by  Louis  XIY.,  and  retained  by  him  at  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  Since  that  time  the 
Burgundies  have  never  been  separated  from  France. 
The  baron  Barante,  peer  of  France,  published  at 
Paris  in  1824,  in  ten  volumes,  a  Histoire  des  Dues 
•de  Bouigogne  de  la  Maison  de  Yalois  (1364-1477). 

BURGUNDY  (called  also  Burgundy  Proper  or 
Zfower  Burgundy),  formerly  a  province  in  the  E.  of 
France,  lying  on  the  w.  of  Franche-Comtd,  and  on 
the  s.  of  Cluunpagne.  It  was  divided  into  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  and  four  counties.  It  now  forms  the 
four  departments  of  Yonne,  Cote-d'Or,  Sadne-et-Loire, 
and  Ain,  containing,  according  to  thB  preliminary 
retunis  of  the  census  of  1872,  1,699,752  inhabitants. 
It  is  watered  by  a  number  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
Central  Canal  joins  the  Loire  with  the  Sa6ne  {Canal 
du  Centre,  72  miles  long),  and  another  (217  miles 
long)  joins  the  Rh6ne  with  the  Rhine.  Burgundy  is 
one  of  the  most  productive  provinces  in  France.  The 
plains  are  rich  in  arable  land,  the  sides  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  vineyards  and  fruit-trees,  while  the 
summits  aboimd  in  pastures,  wood,  and  game.  The 
principal  product  is  wine.  (See  Burgundy  Wines.) 
iron  ore  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains.    See  BuBauNDiAirs. 

BURGUNDY,  Circle  of,  one  of  the  four  circles  of 
the  German  Empire,  which  were  added  in  1512  by 
Mairimi^an  I.  to  the  six  already  formed  by  him.  At 
first  it  comprised  the  Franche-Comt^  and  the  seven- 
teen provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  The  seven  Dutch 
provinces  having  declared  themselves  independent 
(1579),  and  the  Franche-Comt^  being  ceded  to  the 
French  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  (1678),  the  Spanish 
or  Austrian  Netherlands  alone  composed  the  circle. 

BXJRGUNDY  WINES  are  produced  in  the  former 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Burgundy  (which  see), 
in  a  soil  of  a  light  black  or  red  loam,  mixed  with  the 
debris  of  the  calcareous  rock  on  which  it  reposes. 
In  richness  of  flavour  and  perfume,  and  all  the  more 
•delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  they  are 
inferior  to  none  in  the  world.  It  is  to  the  great 
skill  with  which  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
fermentation  of  the  liquor  are  managed,  that  they 
owe  those  generous  qualities  which  gave  to  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  the  title  of  princes  de  hons  vine,  and 
which,  as  Petrarch  more  than  hints,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  prolong  the  stay  of  their  holinesses  at 
Avignon.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  spiritu- 
osity  and  powerful  aroma^  and  are,  therefore,  more 
heating  than  some  other  wines  which  contain  more 
alcohol.  The  exhilaration  they  produce  is,  however, 
more  innocent  than  that  resulting  from  heavier 
wines.  The  finer  wines  of  Burgundy  do  not  bear 
removal  except  in  bottles,  and  as  they  are  not  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  they  are  rarely  if  ever 
met  with  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  inferior 
growths  which  are  sold  under  that  name.  The  Bur- 
gundy wines  are  generally  exported  between  January 
and  May,  chiefly  in  double  casks.  They  keep  only 
four  or  five  years,  and  are  very  apt  to  acquire  a 
bitter  taste.  This  may  sometimes  be  partially  re- 
moved by  new  sulphuring  and  fining.  The  most 
numerous  are  the  red  wines  of  Bui^undy.  The  finest 
grov^lhs  of  these  are  the  Romande-Conty,  the  Cham- 
bertin  (the  favourite  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon), 
the  Closvougeoty  the  Richebourg,  the  Romande  de 
St.  Vivant,  &c.  They  are  distinguished  for  their 
beautiful  colour  and  exquisite  flavour  and  aroma, 
combining  more  than  any  other  win^  lic^htness  and 
delicacy  with  richness  and  fulness  of  booy.  Of  the 
second  class  are  the  tins  de  primeur,  of  which  the 
Volnay  and  Pomard  are  the  best ;  those  of  Beaune, 


distinguished  above  all  by  their  pure  flavour,  and 
formerly  considered  the  most  choice  of  the  Burgundy 
wines;  tiie  Macon  wines, remarkable  for  their  strength 
and  durability ;  those  of  Tonnerre  and  Auxerre,  &c. 
The  white  wines  of  Burgimdy  are  less  numerous  but 
not  inferior  in  aroma  and  flavour.  The  famous 
Montrachet  is  eqxuJ  to  the  finer  red  wines,  and  Is 
distinguished  for  its  agreeable  nutty  flavour.  Of  the 
second  class  are  the  Ootttte  dor,  so  called  from  the 
splendour  of  its  tint ;  La  Perri^re,  &c  See  JuUien's 
Classification  des  Yins  and  Henderson's  Ancient  and 
Modem  Wines. 

BUR£[AMPORE,or  Booraitfoob,  a  town  in  Hin- 
dustan, in  the  presidency  and  province  of  Bengal,  5 
miles  8.W.  of  Moorshedabad,  on  the  Bhagirutti.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  civil  establishment,  oonfristing  of  the 
usual  European  and  native  functionaries ;  and  beside 
many  stately  houses  in  its  vicinity,  giving  it  an  air 
of  grandeur  and  importance,  has  splendid  militaiy 
cantonments,  in  which  the  quarters  of  the  European 
pfficers,  composed  of  long  ranges  of  edifices  built  of 
brick  and  stuccoed,  and  the  grand  square,  inclosing  an 
excellent  parade-ground,  have  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. It  was  once  extremely  unhealthy,  but  is  said 
to  have  been  so  much  improved  by  sanitary  measures, 
as  t^  be  second  to  no  locality  in  Bengal  for  salubrity. 

BURIAL.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
bury  the  body  too  soon  after  death.  The  ancient 
nations  endeavoured  to  satisfy  themselves  by  many 
precautions  that  death  had  really  taken  place.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead;  the  Romans 
cut  off  one  of  their  fingers  before  they  burned  them ; 
other  nations  repeatedly  washed  and  anointed  them. 
Interments  should  never  be  allowed  before  the  most 
undoubted  symptoms  of  putrefaction  have  taken 
place.  In  many  cases  it  is  troublesome,  and  even 
dangerous,  to  keep  the  body  long,  aa  in  case  of  txax" 
tagious  diseases  or  of  want  of  room.  In  many  places, 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience^  houses  are  erected 
where  the  corpse  is  brought  a  few  hours  after  the 
decease.    See  Tbance  and  Burtiko-places. 

BURIATS,  BURATS,  or  Buratti.  This  nomadic 
Tartar  nation  consists  of  seventy-seven  tribes.  They 
submitted  to  the  Russian  sceptre  in  1644,  and  fonn 
the  second  principal  branch  of  the  Kabnucks.  They 
rove  about  in  the  southern  part  of  thtf  government  of 
Irkutsk.  Their  number  is  from  150,000  to  200,000. 
They  are  expert  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  are 
especially  good  horsemen  and  lux^ers.  They  dxooae 
their  own  princes  (tov'u)  and  elders  (sAuIen^rcu),  but 
^eir  choice  has  to  be  confirmed  by  the  government 
of  Irkutsk.  They  support  themselves  by  their  flocks, 
by  hunting,  and  Uie  mechanical  arts,  particularly  the 
forging  of  iron.  Their  dress  consists  of  leather/ bar- 
dered  with  fur,  and  ornamented  with  lacings. 

The  Buriats  protect  their  huts,  which  are  hezagoaal 
or  octagonal,  from  heat  and  cold  by  covering  them  with 
leather.  These  huts  they  call  yuHs.  ^e  religion 
of  this  people  is  partly  Lamaism  and  partly  Shaman- 
ism. They  call  their  supreme  god  OcUngon  Burckan^ 
or  Tingiri  Burchan  (Grod  of  Heaven).  The  planets 
are  inferior  gods ;  and  the  chief  of  the  evil  epiritB  is 
called  Ockodol.  The  idols  of  Lamaism,  like  those  of 
Shamanism,  are  sometimes  painted  on  doth,  and 
sometimes  made  of  wood,  metal,  felt,  and  sheepskin. 
The  smoke  of  the  yurts  make  the  idols,  disgusting  in 
themselves,  still  more  disgusting.  The  worshippers 
of  the  Grand  Lama  have  this  peculiarity,  that  mala 
forms  are  the  basis  of  their  idoU.  As  the  female  sex 
in  this  nation  is  considered  undean,  they  may  not 
approach  the  place  where  the  household  gods  are  ai^ 
ranged.  The  male  Buriats  always  bum  incense,  to 
pui^y  any  place  where  a  woman  has  been  sitting, 
Defore  they  sit  there  themselves.  The  poor  Boiiatt 
sometimes  go  over  to  the  Greek  Church,  but  oontintM 
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to  use  their  old  ceremoDies  in  reference  to  their  new 
objects  of  worship.  Several  of  the  Buriats  have 
gained  some  reputation  in  science. 

BURIDAN,  Jean,  a  scholastic  philosopher  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  bom  at  B^thune,  in  the  county  of 
Artois,  studied  at  Paris,  where  he  attached  himself 
as  a  disciple  of  Occam  to  the  party  of  the  Nominalists, 
and  at  a  later  time  became  himself  a  teacher.  In  the 
end  he  was  forced  by  his  opponents  to  flee  from  Paris, 
when  he  betook  himself  to  Vienna,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  influential  in  bringing  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  university  of  that  town.  Here  aLso 
he  wrote  some  logical  and  ethical  treatises,  in  which 
he  appears  as  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  his  logic  he  gives  certain  rules  to 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  the  middle  term  in  a  syl- 
logism, from  which  the  book  received  the  name  of  the 
'Asses'  Bridge.'  Buridan  was  a  supporter  of  the 
doctrine  of  Determinism  (that  is,  the  doctrine  that 
every  act  of  volition  is  determined  by  some  motive 
external  to  the  will  itself),  and  he  is  now  chiefly 
known  through  having  his  name  attached  to  an  il- 
lustration that  he  is  said  to  have  used  in  support  of 
his  views,  and  which  is  known  as  '  Buridan's  Ass.' 
He  is  said  to  have  supposed  the  case  of  a  hungry  ass 
placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  two  equally  attrac- 
tive bundles  of  hay,  and  to  have  asserted  that  in  the 
supposed  cose  the  ass  must  inevitably  have  perished 
from  hunger,  there  being  nothing  to  determine  him 
to  prefer  the  one  bundle  to  the  other.  This  illustra- 
tion, however,  is  not  found  in  any  of  his  works,  and 
from  its  nature  it  would  appear  more  likely  to  have 
been  used  by  the  assailants  of  the  doctrine  of  Deter- 
minism, in  order  to  ridicule  the  views  of  Buridan, 
than  to  have  been  used  by  Buridan  himself  in  support 
of  his  views.  Buridan  died  after  1358,  at  the  age  of 
sixty. 

BUBIGNY,  Jean  Levesque  de,  bom  at  Kheims 
in  1692,  went  to  Paris  in  1713,  where  he  became  a 
hard  student,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  prodigious  memory 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew,  ancient  and  modem  history,  philosophy, 
theology,  &c.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Holland,  and 
during  a  residence  of  two  years,  from  1718  to  1720, 
wrote  nearly  the  half  of  the  twelve  volumes  forming 
the  work  called  Europe  Bavante.  After  his  return  to 
Prance  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  in  1756,  and  con- 
tinued from  that  period  to  publish  a  long  series  of 
works  almost  without  interruption  till  his  death  in 
1785.  He  had  then  attained  the  unusual  age  of 
ninety-four:  He  possessed  his  faculties  unimpaired 
to  the  last,  and  before  expiring  thus  expressed  him- 
self to  his  friends:  '  Had  I  ever  doubted  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  my  present  state  would  have  con- 
vinced me  of  my  error.  I  have  no  feeling  in  my 
body;  I  cannot  moFve  it.  I  am  no  longer  sensible  of 
its  existence ;  and  yet  I  think,  I  reflect,  I  will,  I 
exist.  Dead  matter  cannot  perform  such  operations.' 
His  most  esteemed  works  are  A  General  Histoir  of 
Sicily,  in  two  vols.  4to;  a  Life  of  Grotius,  and  a  Life 
of  Erasmus. 

BURIN",  or  Graver,  an  instrument  of  tempered 
steel,  used  for  engraving  on  copper.  It  is  of  a  pris- 
matic form,  having  one  end  attached  to  a  short 
wooden  handle,  and  the  other  ground  off  obliquely,  so 
as  to  produce  a  sharp  point.  In  working,  the  burin 
is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  pushed  forward 
80  as  to  cut  a  portion  of  the  copper.  The  expressions 
brilliant  burin,  soft  burin,  are  used  to  characterize  the 
manner  of  a  master.    See  Engraving. 

BFRKARD  WALDIS,  a  fabulist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  bom  at  Allendorf,  on  the  Werra.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  was  a  monk.  After  having  tra- 
velled over  Europe,  he  became  a  zealous  Protestant, 


and  died  about  1555,  in  the  office  of  preacher  at  Ab- 
terode.  His  JEBop,  in  rhyme,  contains  400  fables  and 
amusing  stories,  partly  from  j^Isop  and  other  fabulists 
and  novelists,  piia^y  oiiginaL  They  are  written  in  a 
straxnof  happy  humour  and  well-directed  satire,  and  in 
aneasyandoftenpeculiarstyle.  Eschenbuig published 
a  collection  of  them  in  1776.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  JEeapf  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Hein- 
rich  Kurz,  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1862. 

BURKE,  Eduund,  a  writer,  orator,  and  statesman 
of  great  eminence,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Jan.  1, 1730. 
His  father  was  an  attorney  of  reputation,  and  he 
received  his  education  under  Abraiiam  Shackleton, 
a  Quaker,  at  Ballitore.  In  1744  he  was  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  pensioner,  where  he  chiefly 
occupied  himself  with  a  plan  of  study  of  lus  own,  the 
principal  objects  of  which  were  the  classics,  logic, 
metaphysics,  morals,  history,  rhetoric,  and  composi- 
tion. He  left  Trinity  College,  after  taking  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  in  1749 ;  and  not  much  is  recorded  of 
this  period  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful application  for  the  professorship  of  logic  at 
Glasgow.  At  this  period  he  had  planned  a  refutation 
of  the  metaphysical  theories  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 
In  1750  he  first  entered  the  great  theatre  of  London 
as  a  law  student  at  the  Temple,  where  he  soon  became 
the  admiration  of  his  intimates,  for  the  brilliancy  of 
his  parts,  and  the  variety  of  lus  acquisitions.  Apply- 
ing more  to  literature  than  to  law,  he  supported  him- 
self by  lus  pen,  and  by  intense  occupation  brought 
himself  into  a  state  of  ill-health.  This  illness,  by 
making  him  a  euest  of  Dr.  Nugent,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, led  to  ms  marriage  with  that  gentleman's 
daughter.  In  1756  he  published,  without  a  name, 
his  first  work,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  Natural 

Society,  in  a  Letter  to  Lord ,  by  a  noble  Lord. 

This  work  exhibited  so  complete  an  imitation,  although 
ironical,  of  the  style  of  Bolingbroke,  that  m^y  per- 
sons were  deceived  by  it,  not  perceiving  Burke's  in- 
tention to  prove  that  the  same  arguments  with  which 
that  nobleman  had  attacked  religion  might  be  applied 
against  all  civil  and  i)olitical  institutions  whatever. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  BeautifuL  The  elegance  of  its  language, 
and  the  spirit  of  philosophical  investigation  displayed 
in  it,  introduced  the  author  to  the  best  literary  ac- 
quaintance. In  1758  he  suggested  to  Dodaley  the 
plan  of  the  Annual  Register,  and  took  upon  himself 
the  composition  of  the  historical  part,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  thus  gradually 
forming  himself  for  a  statesman.  His  political  career 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1761,  when  he 
went  to  Ireland  as  confidential  friend  to  William 
Gerard  Hamilton,  then  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant. 
Lord  Halifax.  For  his  services  in  this  unofficial 
capacity  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum  on  the  Irish  establishmoit.  On  his  return, 
in  1765,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, then  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  who  made  him 
his  private  secretary;  and  through  the  same  interest 
he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Wendover.  The 
marquis  also  made  him  a  nominal  loan,  but  real  gift, 
of  a  large  sum,  which  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  elegant  seat  near 
Beaconsfield.  His  first  speech  in  Parliament  was  on 
the  Grenville  Stamp  Act ;  and  it  was  at  his  advice 
that  the  Rockingham  administration  took  the  middle 
and  undecided  course  of  repealing  the  act,  and  passing 
a  law  declaratory  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax 
America.  This  ministry  was  soon  dissolved,  to  make 
room  for  a  new  cabinet,  under  Pitt.  Burke  concluded 
his  official  labours  by  his  pamphlet  entitled  Short 
Account  of  a  Late  Short  Administration.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Wilkes  he  joined  the  remonstrants 
against  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  election,  and  in 
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1773  published  his  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the 
present  Discontents,  the  sentiments  of  which  are  con- 
sistent with  his  future  doctrines  and  conduct.  He 
opposed  the  mimsteiial  measures  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent to  the  American  war ;  and  the  whole  powers 
of  his  eloquence  were  exerted,  first  to  prevent,  and 
then  to  heal  the  fatal  breach  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies.  In  1774  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Bristol ;  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
subsequently  ventured  to  give  offence  to  his  Bristol 
friends,  by  his  support  of  &e  Irish  petitions  for  free 
trade,  and  for  moderating  the  penal  statutes  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
all  the  ground  thus  lost  by  his  famous  reform  bill, 
which  he  unsuccessfully  advocated  with  an  extraordi- 
nary union  of  wit,  humour,  and  financial  detail.  Inl783 
Lord  North's  ministry  was  dissolved;  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  party  to 
power,  Burke  obtained  the  lucrative  poet  of  paymaster- 
genershl  of  the  forces,  and  a  seat  at  the  council  board. 
He  also  embraced  the  auspicious  opportunity  to  re- 
introduce his  reform  bill,  which  passed,  but  not  with- 
out considerable  modifications.  On  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the  succession  of  Lord 
Shelbume,  Burke  resigned,  and  joined  the  coalition. 
The  India  Bill  formed  the  ostensible  cause  for  dismiss- 
ing this  ill-judged  combination ;  and  Pitt  succeeded 
to  the  helm,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament.  The  next 
great  politiod  event  in  his  life  was  his  share  in  the  prose- 
cution of  Warren  Hastings,  which  trial,  indeed,  origin- 
ated with  him.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  1794,  was  by  Burke.  His 
conduct  in  this  affair  gained  hhn  little  in  the  public 
estimation,  except  increased  fame  as  an  orator.  On  the 
settling  of  the  regency  in  1788  he  argued  against  the 
principle  of  the  ministers,  that  the  r^^ncy  was 
elective,  and  not  hereditary.  The  last  great  act  of 
his  political  life  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  French 
revolution.  He  early  manifested  his  dislike  to  it, 
and  in  1790  loudly  condemned  the  principles  and  con- 
duct of  the  revolutionists.  His  famous  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  in  Frsmce  appeared  in  the  follow- 
ing October;  and  no  work  ever  attracted  more  atten- 
tion, or  produced  more  effect.  It  exhibits  both  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  writer,  and  contains  much 
justness  of  argument,  proftmdity  of  observation,  and 
T>eauty  of  style;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  he 
commits  the  very  fault  which  he  intended  to  repro- 
bate in  his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  by  making 
his  azguments  applicable  to  the  defence  of  all  estab- 
lishments, however  tyrannical,  and  censure  of  every 
ix>pular  struggle  for  Uberty,  whatever  the  oppression. 
It  had  an  imprecedented  sale,  and  obtained  unbounded 
praise  from  all  who  trembled  for  establishments,  or 
were  alarmed  at  the  odious  character  which  the  French 
revolution  was  beginning  to  assume.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  met  with  severe  and  formidable  critics  and 
opponents,  and,  among  other  things,  produced  the 
celebrated  Rights  of  Man,  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  the 
Vindidse  Gallics,  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Burke 
followed  up  this  attack  with  a  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
the  Natiozial  Assembly  (1791)  ;  an  Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs;  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  on 
the  Subject  in  Discussion  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
<179G) ;  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  &c  In  all 
these  productions  he  displayed  unabated  powers  of 
mind.  In  1 792  he  published  a  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  on  the  Propriety  of  admitting  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  Elective  Franchise,  and  in  1794, 
withdrew  from  Parliament,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
representation  of  Malton  by  his  only  son,  whose  death 
soon  after  hastened  the  decline  of  nature  which  he 
was  beginning  to  experience.  Decay,  by  gradual  ap- 
proaches, terminated  his  life  on  July  8,  1797,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.    He  preserved  his  senses 


to  the  last;  and  a  few  hours  before  he  died  he  had 
read  to  him  Addison's  paper  in  the  Spectator,  on  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  Amiable  in  private  life,  and 
exemplary  in  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  he  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  friends.  His  conversation  was 
delightful  and  instructive.  He  was  exceedingly 
charitable  and  beneficent,  and  founded  a  school  for  the 
children  of  French  emigrants,  the  permanent  support 
of  which  formed  one  of  his  latest  cares.  His  public 
character  will  be  best  collected  from  a  study  of  his 
political  career,  and  his  powers  of  mind  from  his  pub- 
lications. His  oratory  was  pre-eminently  that  of  a 
full  mind,  which  makes  excursions  to  a  vast  variety  of 
subjects,  connected  by  the  slightest  and  most  evan- 
escent associations,  and  that  in  a  diction  as  rich  and 
varied  as  the  matter.  In  delivery,  however,  the  effect 
of  his  speeches  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their 
absolute  merit;  their  length,  their  copiousness,  abun- 
dance of  ornament,  and  wide  field  of  speculation,  pro- 
ducing impatience  in  men  of  business  absorbed  in  the 
particular  subject  of  debate;  added  to  which,  his 
manner  was  indifferent,  lus  voice  harsh,  and  his  action, 
though  forcible,  inelegant.  On  the  whole,  though  the 
greatest  genius,  he  was  by  no  means  the  most  effective 
orator  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  handy  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Bohn,  eight  vols.,  with  life  by 
James  Prior  in  one:  see  also  Macnight's  Life  and 
Times  of  Edmund  Burke  (three  vols.  1858-60). 

BURKING,  a  species  of  murder  by  suffocation, 
which  derives  its  name  from  William  Burke,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who,  in  1828-29,  was  detected,  tried,  and 
executed  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  murder  of  numerous 
individuals.  The  vigilance  with  which  the  burying- 
grounds  throughout  the  country  were  watched  ren- 
dered a  supply  of  subjects  for  anatomical  schools 
almost  altogether  impracticable,  and  the  demand  for 
dead  bodies  consequently  became  great.  *  This  led  the 
above-mentioned  individual,  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other wretch,  named  Hare,  to  murder,  by  strangula- 
tion, many  human  beings,  whose  bodies  they  sold  to 
the  proprietor  of  an  Anatomical  Theatre  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  who,  it  was  iJleged,  was  unable  to  determine 
the  method  by  which  they  had  been  obtained,  al- 
though the  public  entertained  suspicions  of  his  guilty 
participation  in  the  horrid  traffic.  A  similar  prac- 
tice, though  by  a  somewhat  different  method,  was, 
within  a  few  years  afterwards,  carried  on  in  London, 
and  from  similar  causes.  Such  atrocious  practices 
must  be  looked  upon  with  horror;  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  endeavour  of  every  man  to  prevent  their  continu- 
ance. That  the  schools  of  anatomy  ought  to  rec^ve 
a  moderate  and  regular  supply  of  subjects  can  admit 
of  little  question,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  lives  of  thousands  must  rest  upon 
the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of  the  young  men 
trained  there  to  the  arts  of  dissection  and  surgical 
operation.  A  correct  knowledge  of  medicine  must 
ultimately  rest  on  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  human  body;  and  the  suooecafol 
practice  of  surgery  requires  repeated  and  careful  dis- 
sections; nor  can  these  ever  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way  than  by  a  constant  application  to  the  dead  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Cheselden,  who  was  perhaps  the  best  an- 
atomist of  his  time,  was  wont  to  say,  *  He  who  would 
operate  with  success  on  the  living,  must  be  careful 
to  practise  frequently  on  the  dead:  even  yet,  having 
been  twenty  years  in  practice,  when  I  know  that  I 
have  to  perform  any  operation  in  surgery,  I  take 
care  on  the  previous  evening  to  practise  on  the  dead 
body.'  It  is  useless  to  say  that  anatomy  can  be 
learned  by  the  assistance  of  plates — they  indeed  may 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame  to  a  general  reader,  but  to  the  j>ractical  man 
they  can  be  of  little  avail.  In  1832  a  provision  was 
made  for  supplying  the  anatomical  theatres  through- 
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out  the  kingdom  from  the  miclaimed  dead  in  the 
hoepitalSy  which  will  unqaestionably  prevent  the 
repetition  of  burking,  at  least  for  the  same  purpose 
as  it  was  originally  practised.  In  Paris  the  unclaimed 
subjects  are  brought  in  the  morning  from  the  hos- 
pitals to  a  lai^ge  hall  appropriated  for  dissection, 
which  is  open  for  public  inspection.  During  the 
course  of  the  day  the  students  are  employed  in  dis- 
secting these  bodies,  and  in  the  evening  the  hall  is 
entirely  cleared,  and  the  bodies  decently  interred. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  French  surgeons  are  often  cele- 
brated,  and  murder  or  resurrection,  both  revolting  to 
the  nature  of  man,  for  the  purposes  of  anatomy,  are 
in  Paris  unknown. 

BURLEIGH,  LoBD.    See  Cecil. 

BURLESQUE  signifies  the  low  comic  arising 
from  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  things  high  and  low. 
High  thoughts,  for  instance,  are  clothed  in  low  ex- 
pressions, or  noble  subjects  described  in  a  familiar 
manner,  or  vice  verad.  The  burlesque  style  allows  of 
the  mixture  of  foreign  and  domestic  words,  the  intro- 
duction of  provincialisms,  colloquial  phrases,  &c  Its 
object  may  be  simply  to  excite  laughter,  or  to  pro- 
voke derision  and  ridicule. 

BURLETTA,  a  light,  comic  species  of  musical 
drama,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Italian  bur- 
lare,  to  jest.  It  originated  in  Italy,  from  whence  it 
passed  to  the  TransaJpine  countries. 

BURLINGTON,  a  town  in  Enghmd.    See  Brid- 

LINOTOX. 

BURLINGTON,  a  dty  in  Vermont,  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Chittenden  county,  situated  on  a  bay, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  Onion  River  into  Lake  Champlain,  100  miles  8.  of 
Montreal  Pop.  in  1870,  14,3S7.  Burlington  is  the 
most  considerable  commercial  town  in  Vermont.  Its 
trade  is  principally  with  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
which  it  has  a  water  communication  by  means  of 
Lake  Champlain,  the  Champlain  Canal,  and  the 
river  Hudson. — ^The  University  of  Vermont  was  in- 
corporated and  established  at  Burlington  in  1791, 
but  it  did  not  come  into  operation  till  1800.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  the  £.  side  of  the  villi^e,  1  mile 
distant  from  Lake  Champlain,  on  ground  elevated 
245  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  oom- 
muids  an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect,  embrac- 
ing a  view  of  the  lake,  with  the  high  mountains  be- 
yond on  the  w.,  and  the  Green  Mountains  on  the  E. 
A  large  college  edifice  of  brick,  which  was  completed 
in  1801,  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1824;  since  which 
time  tlu«e  brick  edifices  have  been  erected,  two  of 
them  containing  rooms  for  students,  the  other  con- 
taining a  chapel  and  other  public  rooms.  The  uni- 
versity possesses  considerable  endowments,  consisting 
chiefly  of  lands;  but  the  number  of  students  has 
never  been  large. 

BURMAH.  See  Bibmah  (British),  and  Bibman 
Empibe. 

BURMAN,  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned  men, 
originally  from  Cologne. — 1.  Pieteh,  bom  at  Utrecht 
in  1668,  studied  there  and  at  Leyden.  He  became 
Doctor  of  Law  in  1688.  After  travelling  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  he  began  the  practice  of  the  law, 
-without,  however,  deserting  the  study  of  the  ancients, 
as  is  proved  by  his  treatise  De  Vectigalibus  Pop.  Rom. 
In  1696  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  and  poetry 
at  the  University  of  Utrecht.  At  a  later  period  he 
liecame  professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  politics. 
From  this  time  he  published,  annually,  either  some 
classic  author,  with  notes,  or  masterly  Latin  verses, 
or  some  pamphlet  against  his  adversaries,  of  whom 
he  had  made  many  by  his  intolerant  vehemence. 
His  editions  of  the  classics  are  not  so  much  distin- 
guished for  taste  as  for  learning  and  accuracy.  He 
became  professor  of  eloquence,  history,  and  the  Greek 


language,  in  Leyden,  1715,  and  died  in  1741.  .  His 
younger  brother,  Franz,  died  in  1719,  while  professor 
of  theology  at  Utrecht,  and  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral theological  writings.  He  left  four  sons,  distin- 
guished likewise  as  scholars. 2.  Jak,  bom  in  1706, 

died  1779,  at  Amsterdam,  was  a  physician  and  pro- 
fessor of  botany.  Linnseus  makes  honourable  men- 
tion of  his  writings. — — 3.  Pieteb,  bom  in  1713,  de- 
voted himself,  like  his  uncle,  to  philological  pursuits. 
In  1734  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Law  at  Utrecht.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  professor  of  eloquence 
and  history  at  the  University  of  Franeker.  In  1742 
he  went  to  Amstenhun,  as  professor  of  history  and 
ancient  languages,  where  he  became,  in  succession, 
professor  of  poetry,  librarian,  and  inspector  of  the 
gymnasium.  Like  his  uncle,  he  has  published  many 
good  editions,  particularly  of  the  Latin  classics;  like 
him,  he  was  dutiaguished  by  learning,  by  his  talent 
for  Latin  poetry,  and  by  his  hasty  disposition.     He 

died  in  1778. 4.  Nikolaas  Laurens,  bom  in  1734, 

succeeded  in  1781  his  father  Jan  as  professor  of 
botany,  for  which  science  he  did  much  by  his  own 
writings,  and  by  aiding  the  undertakings  of  others. 
In  particular,  he  encouraged  Thunberg  to  visit  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Japan.    He  died  in  1793. 

BURMANN,  GoTTLOB  Wilhelm  (originally  Bor- 
mann)y  bom  in  1737,  at  Lauban,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
resided  in  Berlin  in  great  poverty.  He  was  small  of 
figure,  meagre,  lame,  and  deformed,  but  was  endowed 
with  sensibility  for  everything  sublime  and  beautiful. 
He  was  highly  eccentric.  His  poems  were  irregular 
and  deficient  in  taste  and  finish.  His  merits  were 
obscured  by  his  singularities,  and  his  vigorous  talents 
were  forgotten  before  he  died.  He  had  a  rare  talent 
of  improvisation.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  his 
fables,  songs,  and  his  poems  without  the  letter  r. 
He  died  in  1805. 

BURNES,  Sib  Alexandeb,  was  bom  at  Montrose 
in  1805,  studied  at  the  academy  there,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  cadetship,  arrived  at  Bombay  in  1821.  Here 
his  proficiency  in  Hindustani  and  Persian  procured 
him  two  appointments  as  interpreter,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  his  future  promotion.  In  1827  he  drew  up 
an  elaborate  paper  on  the  statistics  of  Wagur,  and  in 
1828  a  memoir  on  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Indus,  for 
both  of  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1829  he  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
political  agent  in  Cutch  in  prosecuting  the  survey  of 
the  N.w.  frontier.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Lahore,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing a  present  of  horses  from  the  King  of  England  to 
Runjeet  Singh,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  the  Indus,  with  the  view  of  opening 
it  up  to  conmiercial  enterprise.  On  returning  from 
this  mission,  which  he  successfully  accomplished,  he 
proposed  a  mission  into  Central  Ajsia,  and  ha>ing  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  government,  set  out  in 
January,  1832,  descended  the  Sutiej  to  Lahore,  pro- 
ceeded thereafter  to  Peshawur,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara. 
He  afterwards  travelled  with  a  caravan  across  the 
desert  of  Merwe,  visited  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  his 
capital  of  Teheran,  travelled  southwards  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  thero  embarking  in  a  cruiser  at  Bus- 
sorah,  reached  Bombay  after  a  year's  absence.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  England  as  the  bearer  of 
his  own  despatches,  roceived  the  special  thanks  of 
the  court  of  directors,  published  hu  travels,  which 
were  read  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  and  the 
silver  medal  of  the  French  Geographical  Societies^ 
After  his  return  to  India  in  1835  he  w^as  employed 
on  several  important  missions,  and  in  1889  was  ap- 
pointed political  agent  at  Cabul.  Here  in  1841,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  an  insurrection,  he  was  murdered 
along  with  his  brother  and  several  other  Europeans. 
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An  'aocount  of  his  journey  to  Cabul  and  residence 
in  it  has  since  been  published. 

BURNET,  the  popular  name  of  two  genera  of 
plants,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Sang^isorbaces  of  Lindley,  which  forms  the  sub- 
order Sanguisorbese,  of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae, 
with  most  other  botanists. — 1.  Common  or  Lessee 
BuBNET  {Poterium  tanguiaorba),  a  perennial  plant 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  about  2  feet;  leaves 
smooth,  alternate,  imparipinnate,  composed  of  serrate 
leaflets;  flowers  arranged  in  rounded  heads  of  a  pur- 
plish colour,  with  the  female  flowers  above  and  the 
male  flowers  below.  It  is  found  in  sunny  places  in 
the  middle  and  8.  of  Europe,  and  also  in  England, 
especially  in  the  chalk  districts.  It  is  cultivated  in 
kitchen  gardens  for  its  aromatic  leaves,  which  are 
used  to  season  salads.    It  is  also  an  excellent  food 

for  cattle. 2.  Gbeatee  Buenet  {Sangvitorha  offi- 

cinalia),  also  a  perezmial  plant  with  imparipinnate 
leaves;  calyx  in  four  divisions;  corolla  wanting;  sta- 
mens, four.  Its  stem  is  straight,  from  2  to  8  feet  in 
height;  leaflets  ovate,  smooth;  flowers  red,  arranged 
on  oval  spikes  at  the  extremity  of  long  peduncles. 
This  plant  grows  chiefly  in  dry  meadows,  and  is 
found  in  some  parts  of  England.  Its  habits  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  lesser  bumet,  but  its  perfume  is 
less  agreeable,  and  it  is  less  astringent.  It  forms  a 
very  wholesome  food  for  cattle,  iJthough  its  hard 
staUcB  sometimes  cause  them  to  refuse  it. 

BURNET,  Gilbeet,  a  celebrated  prelate  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1643,  and, 
having  studied  at  Aberdeen,  he  travelled  into  Hol- 
land in  1664.  On  his  return  he  was  made  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  London,  and  ordained  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1665.  In  1669  ho  was  made  professor  of 
divinity  at  Glasgow,  where  he  published  his  Con- 
ference between  a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconformist; 
also,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  and  was 
offered  a  Scottish  bishopric,  which  he  refused.  His 
Vindication  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  in 
which  he  maintains  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  was 
much  approved  of  at  court,  and  a  bishopric  was  again 
offered  him,  and  refused.  In  1673  he  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  was  in  high 
credit  both  with  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York.  In 
consequence  of  the  machinations  in  favour  of  Popery, 
he  inclined  to  the  opposition  party  in  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  and  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
where  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  king,  and  struck 
out  of  his  list  of  court  chaplains.  The  nation  being 
alarmed  on  accoimt  of  the  progress  of  Popery,  Bumet 
undertook  a  History  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
He  gave  a  first  volume  to-  the  public  in  1679,  when 
the  affair  of  the  Popish  Plot  was  in  agitation.  It 
procured  for  the  author  the  unprecedented  honour  of 
thanks  from  both  houses  of  Parliament.  The  second 
volume  appeared  in  1681;  the  third,  which  was  sup- 
plementary, in  1714.  This  is  esteemed  the  most 
valuable  of  his  writings.  The  high  character  of 
Bumet  as  a  divine  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  by  the 
witty  and  profligate  Earl  of  Rochester,  when,  ex- 
hausted by  a  course  of  libertinism,  he  was  sinking 
into  the  grave,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  The 
result  of  his  conferences  with  the  dying  nobleman  he 
gave  to  the  world  in  his  celebrated  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester.  About 
this  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  censuring  his 
public  miegovemment  and  private  vices.  His  con- 
nection with  the  opposition  party  was  now  very  inti- 
mate, and  he  attended  Lord  Russell  to  the  scaffold, 
whoae  speech  there  it  is  thought  that  he  penned. 
He  published,  during  this  period,  several  works  in 
favour  of  liberty  and  Protestantism,  and  wrote  the 
lives  of  Bishop  Bedell  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  On 
the  accession  of  James  II.  he  made  a  tour  in  France 


and  Italy,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  letten 
addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle.  At  the  dose  of  his  travels 
he  was  invited  to  the  Hague  by  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  coondls 
relative  to  Britain.  James  caused  a  prosecution  for 
high  treason  to  be  commenced  against  him  in  Eng- 
land, and  demanded  his  person  from  the  States,  who 
refused  to  deliver  him  up.  In  the  Revolution  he  took 
an  active  part,  accompanying  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
England  as  chaplain,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices with  the  bishopric  of  Samm.  On  taking  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  displayed  his  usual 
moderation  in  regard  to  the  non-juring  clei^  and 
dissenters.  As  a  prelate  Bishop  Bumet  distinguished 
himself  by  fervour,  assiduity,  and  charity.  Li  1699 
he  published  his  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
tidea.  The  scheme  for  the  augmentation  of  poor 
livings  out  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  due  to  the 
crown  originated  with  Bumet.  He  died  in  Mardi, 
1715,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  leaving 
behind  him  his  well-known  History  of  his  Own 
Times,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life  (two  vols.  ioL 
1723-24). 

BURNET,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine  and  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1635, 
educated  under  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  at  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  travelled  as  tutor  to  several  yoan<; 
noblemen.  In  1681  he  made  himself  knovm  by  hif 
Telluria  sacra  Theoria,  which  he  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  English.  After  the  Revolution  of  1 688  Bur- 
net was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  and  cleric  of 
the  closet  to  King  William.  In  1692  he  published 
his  Archffiologia  Philosophica,  sive  Doctrina  antiqua 
de  Rerum  Originibus.  The  freedom  of  opinion  dis- 
played in  this  work  led  to  the  removal  of  the  author 
from  the  clerkship  of  the  royal  closet  He  died  in 
September,  1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  Charter- 
house Chapel.  Two  posthumous  works  of  this  author 
appeared  in  1727 — a  Treatise  De  Fide  et  Officiis 
Christianoram;  and  another,  De  Statu  Mortnorum 
et  Resuigentium.  All  the  works  of  Bumet  exhibit 
him  as  an  ingenious  speculator,  rather  than  as  a 
patient  and  sober  inquirer  concerning  the  moral  and 
natural  phenomena  of  which  he  treats.  His  great 
work,  the  Theoiy  of  the  Earth,  is  one  of  the  many 
systems  of  cosmogony  in  which  Christian  philoso- 
phers have  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  aooomnt 
of  the  creation,  paradise,  and  the  deluge,  with  the 
traditions  of  the  ancients  and  the  principles  of 
modem  science.  His  speculationB  are  recommended 
by  sublimity  of  description  and  eloquence  of  style. 
In  his  Ardueologia  Philosophical  the  doctor  has  com- 
bated the  literal  interprotation  of  the  history  of  the 
fall  of  man;  and  to  expose  ite  improbability  he  has 
introduced  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  Eve  and 
the  serpent,  which,  as  conuiig  from  the  pen  of  a  di- 
vine, is  singular  enough.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  worlc 

BURNETT,  James,  better  known  by  his  official 
title  of  Lord  Monboddo,  as  judge  of  the  Court  ctf 
Session  in  Scotland.  He  was  bom  in  1714,  at  the 
family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in  Kincardineshire.  After 
studying  at  Aberdeen  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Groningen,  whence  he  returned  in  1738,  and  com- 
menced practice  as  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar. 
In  1767  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  on  the  decease  ot 
his  relative,  Lord  Miltown.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writings  as  a  metaphysician,  having  pub- 
lished a  Dissertation  on  the  Oxigin  and  Progress  of 
Language  (1771-76,  three  vols.  4to),  and  Ancient 
Metaphysics  (1778,  &c.,  three  vols.  4to).  Lord  Men- 
boddo  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  ancient  litm* 
ture,  and  especially  of  the  wofrks  of  Plato,  and  other 
Grecian  philosophers.  His  works  contain  many  in- 
teresting observations,  but  aho  exhibit 
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and  paradoidcal  opinions.  Thus  he  seriously  advo- 
oates  the  existence  of  satjTs  and  mermaids,  and  has 
advanoed  some  whimsical  speculations  relative  to  a 
suppoaed  affinity  between  tiie  human  race  and  the 
monkey  tribe,  which  exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of 
ridicule  on  the  first  publication  of  his  theories.  Both 
his  official  and  his  private  character  were  extremely 
respectable;  and  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  eccen- 
tricities, a  man  of  learning  and  ability.  He  died, 
in  consequence  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  at  Edinburgh, 
May  26,  1799. 

BUKN^Y,  Gharlks,  an  eminent  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  in  1726, 
and  began  his  studies  at  Chester,  under  the  organist 
of  the  cathedral  there,  continued  them  at  Shrewsbury, 
tmder  the  direction  of  his  half-brother  Bumey,  and 
completed  them  in  London  between  1744  and  1747, 
imder  Dr.  Ame.  In  the  latter  year  appeared  his 
first  compositions.  His  musical  pieces,  Alfred  and 
Queen  Mab,  composed  in  1749,  made  him  known. 
In  1751  he  obtained  the  place  of  organist  at  L3mn 
Begis,  in  Norfolk.  Here  ne  commenced  Yna  General 
History  of  Music,  and  detennined  to  visit  all  the  in- 
stitutions in  Europe  at  which  he  could  obtain  impor- 
tant information  for  his  work.  In  1760  he  returned 
to  London,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
where  his  compositions,  and  the  musical  skill  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  then  eight  years  of  age,  excited  ad- 
miration. In  1 769  the  University  of  Oidord  bestowed 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  In 
1770  he  Tisited  France  and  Italy,  and,  two  years 
afterwards,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  for  the 
sake  of  his  great  work.  He  published  an  account  of 
both  toun.  After  his  second  return  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society.  In  1776  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  Greneral  History  of  Music  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  period  (4to);  the 
second  in  1779;  and  the  third  and  fourth  in  1789. 
He  is  the  author  also  of  several  other  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  the  Memoir  of  Handel,  and  several 
mtisical  compositions.  He  died  in  April,  1814,  in  the 
office  of  organist  at  Chelsea  College.  He  wrote  most 
of  the  musical  articles  in  Bees*  Cyclopedia.  Bumey 
had  a  numerous  family,  several  members  of  whicn 
have  highly  distinguished  themselves.  His  second 
daughter,  Francisca  (afterwards  Madame  d'Arblay), 
authoress  of  the  well-known  novels  Evelina,  Cecilia, 
and  Camilla,  and  also  of  a  well-known  Diary,  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  her  father. 

BURNEY,  Chables,  second  son  of  the  historian 
of  music,  a  classical  scholar  and  critic  of  high  repu- 
tation. He  was  bom  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  1757, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Charterhouse 
School,  and  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Aber- 
deen; distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  to  which  he  contributed  many 
articles  on  classical  literature ;  subsequently  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  some  preferment  in 
the  church.  He  died  in  December,  1817,  and  his 
valuable  collection  of  books,  many  of  them  enriched 
with  manuscript  notes,  was  purchased  by  Parliament 
for  the  British  Museum.  Bumey  published  an  Ap- 
pendix to  Scapula's  Greek  Lexicon  from  the  MSS.  of 
Dr.  Askew;  a  valuable  edition  of  the  Choral  Odes  of 
.^Elschylus,  the  Greek  tragedian ;  the  Greek  Lexicon 
of  Philemon;  Remarks  on  the  Greek  Verses  of  Mil- 
ton ;  an  Abridgment  of  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the 
Creed ;  and  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's :  besides 
which  he  printed,  for  private  distribution,  a  small 
impression  of  the  Latin  epistles  of  Dr.  Bentley  and 
other  learned  scholars. 

BURNING-GLASS,  a  lens  which  unites  the  rays 
of  li^t  that  fall  upon  it  in  so  narrow  a  space  as  to 
cause  them  to  kindle  any  combustible  matter  coming 
in  their  way,  like  fire.    The  same  name  has  been 


sometimes  given,  though  improperly,  to  the  burning- 
mirror.  The  lenses  commonly  used  as  bumiu<;- 
glasses  are  convex  on  both  sides;  these  bring  the 
rays  upon  a  point  with  the  greatest  force,  because  of 
the  shortness  of  their  focal  distance.  The  effects  of 
a  burning-glass  are  more  powerful  in  proportion  as 
its  surface  is  greater,  and  its  focus  smaller.  That 
such  a  glass  may  produce  its  greatest  effect,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  fall  upon  it 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  which  is  the  case  when 
the  image  of  the  sun,  that  appears  at  the  moment  of 
burning,  is  circular.  If  a  second  lens,  of  a  smaller 
focal  diiftance,  is  placed  between  the  first  and  its 
focus,  so  as  to  intercept  the  rays  which  pass  through 
the  first,  they  are  still  more  condensed,  and  united 
in  a  still  narrower  compass,  so  that  the  effect  is 
greatly  augmented.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  seem 
to  have  b^n  acquainted  with  burning-glasses,  or  at 
least  with  a  kind  of  transparent  stones  similar  to 
them.  They  became  more  known  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  Von 
Tschirnhausen  caused  immense  burning-glasses,  con- 
sisting of  one  piece,  to  be  polished  vn&  incredible 
pains.  Two  of  them,  still  in  Paris,  are  33  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  weight  of  one  amounts  to  1 60  pounds. 
Both  glasses  produce  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  tiie  most 
intense  fire.  They  kindle  wood  which  is  both  hard 
and  wet  in  a  moment,  and  make  cold  water,  in  small 
vessels,  boil  in  an  instant;  metals,  placed  upon  a  plate 
of  china,  are  melted  and  vitrified  by  them;  tiles, 
slates,  and  similar  objects,  become  instantly  red-hot 
and  vitrified.  But  these  have  been  surpassed  by  one 
made  of  flint-gbiss  by  Mr.  Parker  of  London.  It 
has  a  diameter  of  3  feet,  a  focal  distance  of  6  feet  8 
inches,  is  3J  inches  thick  at  the  centre,  and  weighs 
212  Ibe.  The  effects  of  this  lens  are  still  more  extra- 
ordinary than  those  of  Tschimhausen's  glasses.  A 
much  dieaper  method  of  making  burning-glasses  was 
adopted  by  Brisson  and  Lavoisier  in  1774,  who  put 
together  two  lenses,  resembling  those  used  for  watch 
glasses,  filling  up  the  space  between  them  with  a 
transparent  fluicL  In  this  manner  veins  and  im- 
purities may  be  more  effectually  avoided.  They 
succeeded  in  making  a  burning-glass  of  4  feet  in 
diameter,  the  greatest  thickness  of  which,  in  the 
centre,  amoimted  to  8  inches,  and  which,  of  itself, 
had  a  much  greater  power  than  the  glasses  of 
Tschirnhausen  in  conn^^tion  with  a  smaller  lens  or 
collective  glass;  but  produced  an  extraordinary  effect 
if  joined  to  a  collective  glass. 

The  experiments  made  by  means  of  large  burning- 
glasses  are  important  in  chemistry  and  physics.  The 
power  of  a  burning-glass,  however,  is  tJmost  four 
times  less  than  that  of  a  burning  mirror,  or  reflector 
(which  see)  of  equal  extent  and  equal  curvature. 
This  reflects  more  heat  than  the  gloss  allows  to  pass 
through  it ;  has  a  smaller  focal  dist4mce,  and  is  freo 
from  the  dissipation  of  the  rays  which  takes  place  in 
the  burning-glass,  since  it  reflects  them  all  nearly  to 
one  point,  while  the  burning-glass  refracts  them  to 
diffprent  points.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burning-glass 
is  much  more  convenient,  on  aocotmt  of  the  place  of 
its  focus,  which  is  behind  the  glass.  The  burning 
point  (focus)  is  an  image  of  the  sun ;  its  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  108th  part  of  the  focal  distance,  and  its 
centre  is  the  foctu  properly  so  called.  In  the  higher 
branches  of  geometry  and  conic  sections  the  fact  are 
points  in  the  parabola,  ellipsis,  and  hyperboL^  where 
the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these  curves  meet. 
Several  accidents  in  modem  times  have  shown  that 
conflagrations  may  be  caused  by  convex  window- 
glasses  or  water-bottles,  &a,  which  have  the  form  of 
burning-glasses,  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  concentrated 
by  them  upon  combustible  substances  lying  within 
their  reach.    Since  the  casting  and  polishing  of  large 
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lenses  arc  attended  with  great  difficulties,  Buffon^s 
plan  of  casting  them  in  pieces  or  zones,  and  after- 
wards putting  them  together,  is  commonly  practised. 
Lenses  of  this  last  kind  are  now  generally  applied  for 
augmenting  the  light  on  lighthouses,  according  to 
arrangements  introduced  by  Fresnel,  Thomas  Ste- 
venson, &c.  (See  Lighthouses.)  For  the  history 
of  burning  instruments,  see  the  article  Burning 

MiRKORS. 

BURNING  MIRRORS,  or  Reflectors,  mirrore, 
the  smoothly  polished  surface  of  which  reflects  the 
rays  of  the  sun  that  fall  upon  it  in  such  a  direction 
that  they  unite  at  some  distance  from  the  mirror,  in 
a  more  limited  space,  and  act  upon  substances  within 
this  space  like  the  most  powerful  fire.  Concave  mir- 
rors cause  the  rays  that  fall  upon  them  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  their  axes  to  converge.  Spherical  mirrors 
of  this  kind  are  the  most  common,  but  parabolic 
ones  are  also  used;  and  even  plane  mirrors  may  be 
employed  like  concave  ones,  if  several  of  them  are 
combined  in  a  proper  manner.  In  order  that  a  burn- 
ing mirror  should  produce  its  whole  efifect,  its  axis 
must  be  directed  exactly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sun's  disk.  This  is  the  case  if  the  light,  intercepted, 
by  a  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  at 
its  focal  distemce,  forms  a  circle.  The  focus  then  lies 
in  a  straight  line  between  the  sun  and  the  mirror. 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  such  mirrors,  as 
is  manifest  from  several  of  their  writings  still  extant. 
It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  Ar- 
chimedes, during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  MarceUus, 
should  have  set  on  fire  the  fleet  of  the  latter  by  means 
of  concave  mirrors:  it  would  be  more  credible  that 
it  had  been  effected  by  a  combination  of  plane  mir- 
rors. Various  experiments  have  shown  that  great 
effects  may  be  produced  at  a  considerable  distimce 
by  the  latter  instnmient.  Kircher  placed  five  plane 
mirrors  of  an  equal  size  in  such  a  position  as  to  re- 
flect the  rays  upon  a  spot  100  feet  distant,  and  there- 
by produce  a  great  heat.  Buffon  in  1747  effected  a 
combination  of  168  plane  mirrors,  each  of  which  was 
6  inches  broad  and  8  long.  With  forty  of  these  mir- 
rors he  set  on  fire,  almost  instantaneously,  a  board 
of  beech  wood  covered  with  tar,  at  the  distance  of 
66  feet;  and  with  128  mirrors,  a  board  of  pine 
wood,  likewise  covered  with  tar,  at  a  distance  of  160 
feet.  With  forty-five  mirrors  he  melted  a  tin  bottle, 
at  a  distance  of  20  feet,  and  with  117  mirrors,  small 
pieces  of  money.  He  afterwards  burned  wood  with 
this  machine  at  the  distance  of  200  feet,  melted  tin 
at  the  distance  of  150,  lead  at  the  distance  of  130, 
and  silver  at  the  distance  of  60  feet.  During  the 
last  centiuy  several  large  mirrors  were  made  in  Italy, 
two  of  which  are  still  in  Paris  and  Cassel.  Yon 
Tschimhausen  also  manufactured  a  large  one  in 
1687,  which  is  now  in  the  mathematical  hall  in 
Dresden.  This  mirror  sets  wood  on  fire,  makes  water 
boil,  melts  tin  3  inches  thick,  as  well  as  lead, 
vitrifies  bricks,  stones,  &c.  Besides  metals,  wood, 
pasteboard,  and  other  materials  serve  for  burning 
mirrors,  if  their  surface  be  polished.  Burning  mirrors 
have  often  been  used  as  reflectors  (which  see),  to  throw 
light  at  a  great  distance,  and  are  employed  with 
great  advantage  in  lighthouses.  If,  for  instance,  a 
lamp  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror, 
the  rays  of  light  which  fail  on  it  are  all  reflected  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis;  thus  the  reflectors  of 
Lenoir  appear  like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  at 
the  distance  of  80,000  feet.  For  further  information 
on  burning-glasses  and  burning-mirrors,  see  Priest- 
ley's History  and  Present  State  of  Optics;  Buffon's 
Supplement  to  his  Natural  History;  and  the  article 
Buming-Glasses  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

BURNISHER  is  a  blunt,  smooth  tool,  used  for 
•moothing  and  polishing  a  rough  surface  by  pressure, 


and  not  by  removing  any  part  of  the  body.  Other 
processes  of  polishing  detach  the  little  asperities. 
Agates,  tempered  steel,  and  dogs'  teeth  are  used  for 
burnishing.  It  is  one  of  the  most  expeditious  methods 
of  polishing,  and  one  which  gives  the  highest  lustre. 
The  burnishers  used  by  engravers  are  formed  to  bur- 
nish with  one  end,  and  to  erase  blemishes  with  the 
other. 

BURNLEY,  a  town,  England,  Lancashire,  21 
miles  N.  of  Manchester.  It  occupies  a  tongue  of  land 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Bum  and  Calder,  and  con- 
sists of  six  principal  streets,  two  of  which  are  hand- 
some and  lined  with  excellent  shops.  Among  the 
objects  of  interest  are  an  old  Saxon  cross,  and  an 
ancient  but  modernized  church,  with  a  massive  tower 
and  chime  of  bells.  There  are  National  schools  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  a  free  granomar-school  which  has 
existed  since  the  Reformation,  &;c.  The  staple  manu- 
facture is  cotton  goods,  and  there  are  large  cotton, 
worsted,  and  com  mills,  a  printfield,  and  several  ex- 
tensive foundries  and  machine  shops.  Means  of 
communication  are  amply  supplied  by  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  and  by  the  East  Lancashire  and  a 
brandi  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railways. 
A  large  and  handsome  market  hall  was  opened  on 
Jan.  1,  1870.  Burnley  was  made  a  parliamentary 
burgh  with  one  member  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867. 
Pop.  in  1871,  within  municipal  boundary,  40,S5S; 
within  parliamentary  boundary,  44,320. 

BURNOOSE  (Arab,  al  bumus),  a  large  kind  of 
mantie  in  use  among  the  Bedawin  Arabs  and  the 
Berbers  of  Northern  Africa,  commonly  made  of 
white  wool,  but  sometimes  also  of  red,  blue,  green,  or 
some  other  colour,  and  having  a  hood  whic^  may  be 
drawn  over  the  head  in  case  of  "rain.  In  Spain  also 
a  similar  garment  is  worn  which  bears  the  name  of 
albomoz,  and  the  name  has  also  been  applied  to  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  upper  garments  worn  by  ladies  of 
other  European  countries.  It  is  now  given  to  a  kind 
of  plaid,  for  the  most  part  of  brilliant  colours,  which 
is  worn  over  one  shoulder,  where  it  is  usually 
fastened  by  a  brooch. 

BURNOUF,  £uQtoE,bom  at  Paris  in  1801;  died 
May  28,  1852.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  the 
College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  became  a  pupil  in  the 
^oole  des  Chartes  in  1822,  passed  as  a  lawyer  in 
1824,  and  soon  after  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
oriental  languages.  In  1826  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  learning  throughout  Europe  by  publish* 
ing,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Chr.  Lassen,  an 
Essay  on  the  PaU,  or  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists  in  Ceylon  and  the  Eastern  Peninsula, 
and  in  1827  by  furnishing  an  explanatory  text  to  the 
series  of  lithographic  plates  prepared  by  Geringer 
and  Chabrelle  to  illustrate  the  reUgion,  manners, 
customs,  &c.,  of  the  Hindu  nations  inhabiting  the 
French  possessions  in  India.  This  work  was  noi 
completed  till  1835.  In  1882  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
College  de  France,  an  office  which  he  held  till  hia 
death.  His  fame  is  chiefly  due  to  his  having,  ao  to 
speak,  restored  to  life  an  entire  language,  the  Zend  or 
old  Persian  language  in  which  the  Zoroastrian  writings 
were  composed.  Ajaquetil-Duperron  had  obtained  the 
text  of  the  extant  works  of  this  sacred  language  of  the 
Persians.  It  is  the  glory  of  Bumouf  to  have  inter- 
preted those  works  with  the  aid  of  the  Sanskrit.  To 
this  part  of  his  labours  belong  his  Extrait  d'lm  Com- 
mentaire  et  d'une  Traduction  nouvelle  du  Yendidad* 
Sadd  (Paris,  1829) ;  Observations  sur  la  Grammaire 
de  M.  Bopp  (Paris,  1833);  Commentaire  sur  le 
Yagna  (Paris,  1833-35).  Bumouf  also  distinguished 
himself  by  his  labours  on  Buddhism.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  published  the  text  aooompanied  by  a  tranali^ 
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tion  of  the  BhAgavata  Purftna  (Paris,  1840-47);  In- 
troduction k  THistoire  du  Bonddhisme  Indien  (Paris, 
Ist  Yol.  1844),  &c.  Bumonf,  exhausted  by  his 
labours,  teas  idmost  dying,  when  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  in  token  of  respect  for  his  devotion  to 
literature,  elected  him  secretary  for  life.  But  he 
was  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  died 
fifteen  days  afterwards. 

BURNS,  KoBERT,  a  very  distinguished  Scottish 
poet,  was  the  son  of  William  Bumess  or  Bums,  a  gar- 
dener and  small  farmer  near  the  town  of  Ayr,  and 
was  bom  January  25,  1759.  He  was  brought  up  to 
rustic  labour ;  but  his  education  was  not  neglected, 
2»  he  was,  at  an  early  age,  instructed  in  English 
granmiar  by  Mr.  Murdoch  (who  died  in  1824  in 
London),  to  which  he  added  an  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language  and  practical  mathematics.  Smitten 
with  a  passion  for  reaiding,  he  devoted  every  moment 
he  could  spare  to  the  perusal  of  such  books  as  fell  in 
his  way,  and  among  them,  meeting  with  the  works  of 
some  of  the  best  English  poets,  he  was  enabled  to 
cultivate  and  improve  a  taste  for  poetry  and  romantic 
fiction;  which  was,  perhaps,  firat  inspired  by  the 
chimney-comer  tales  of  an  old  woman  in  his  father^s 
family,  whose  memory  was  plentifully  stored  with 
adventures  of  fairies,  witches,  warlocks,  ghosts,  and 
gobUns,  which  she  religiously  believed,  and  therefore 
detailed  with  the  most  impressive  effect  to  her  ad- 
miring auditors.  Bums'  first  poetical  effusions  were 
prompted  by  love,  a  passion  of  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly susceptible.  Having  begun  he  continued  to 
make  verses  which  attracted  the  notice  of  his  neigh- 
boum,  and  gained  him  considerable  reputation.  In 
1781  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  flax-dresser,  in  the 
town  of  Irvine;  but  his  premises  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  undertaking. 
His  father  dying,  he  took  a  small  farm  in  conjunction 
with  a  younger  brother,  and  this  scheme  also  proved 
unsuccessful.  In  the  meantime  he  had  formed  a 
connection  witii  a  yoimg  woman,  whom,  on  her  be- 
coming pregnant)  he  would  have  married,  but  his 
ruined  circumstances  induced  her  friends  to  object  to 
it.  Thus  tinsuccessf  ul  at  home,  he  engaged  himself 
as  assistant  overseer  to  a  plantation  in  Jamaica.  To 
obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  the  voyage  he  was 
induced  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  volume  of  his 
poetical  effusions.  It  was  accordingly  printed  at 
Kilmarnock,  in  1786,  and  Bums,  having  derived 
from  the  publication  the  assistance  he  expected, 
was  about  to  set  sail  from  his  native  land,  when  his 
purpose  was  prevented  by  the  communication  of  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  the  Ayrshire 
poet,  recommending  that  he  should  visit  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  admiration 
his  poems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new  edition  of 
them.  This  advice  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  the 
result  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  After 
remaining  more  than  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis, admired,  flattered,  and  caressed  by  persons 
of  eminence  for  their  rank,  fortune,  or  talents,  he 
retired  to  the  country  with  the  sum  of  £500,  which 
he  had  realized  by  the  second  publication  of  his 
poems.  A  part  of  this  sum  he  advanced  to  his 
brother,  and  with  the  remainder  took  a  considerable 
farm  (Ellisland)  near  Dumfries,  and  he  subsequently 
procured  the  office  of  an  ^exciseman.  He  also  now 
married  Jean  Armour,  the  young  woman  to  whom 
he  had  previously  been  contracted.  His  convivial 
habits  ere  long  prevented  him  from  paying  a  proper 
attention  to  his  farm;  and  after  a  trial  of  three  years 
and  a  half  he  found  himself  obliged  to  resign  his 
lease;  and  remove  to  the  town  of  Dumfries,  to  follow 
his  employment  as  an  exciseman.  He  •continued  to 
exercise  his  pen,  particularly  in  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  beautiful  songs,  adapted  to  old  Scottish 


tunes,  for  a  periodical  work  published  at  Edinburgh. 
But  his  residence  in  Dtmifries  was  by  no  means 
favourable  to  his  habits.  His  society  was  courted 
by  the  idle,  the  gay,  and  the  dissipated,  who  were 
delighted  with  his  conversation,  or  charmed  with  his 
brilliant  wit;  and,  perhaps,  many  who  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  powers  of  his  genius,  were  eager  to 
solicit  his  acquaintance  and  society,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  an  intimacy  with  so  extraordinary 
a  man.  In  the  winter  of  1795  his  constitution, 
broken  by  cares,  irregularities,  imd  passions,  fell  into 
premature  decline.  The  summer  returned,  but  only 
to  shine  on  his  sickness  and  his  grave.  In  July, 
1796,  a  rheumatic  fever  terminated  his  life  and  evd- 
ferings,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  He  left  a 
wife  and  four  children,  for  whose  support  his  friends 
and  admirers  raised  a  subscription;  and  with  the 
same  object  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  four  vols.  8vo, 
was  published  in  1800  by  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool. 
Numerous  editions  have  appeared  since.  The  chief 
biography  of  Bums  ia  thiat  by  Lockhart  (Life  of 
Bums,  Edin.  1828).  His  works  have  been  several 
times  translated  into  German. 

In  his  person.  Bums  was  about  5  feet  10  inches 
high,  of  a  form  that  indicated  strength  as  well  as 
agility;  his  forehead  was  finely  raised;  his  eyes  were 
dark,  large,  full  of  ardour  and  intelligence.  His 
character,  though  marred  by  imprudence,  was  never 
contaminated  by  duplicity  or  meanness.  He  was  an 
honest,  proud,  warm-hearted  man,  combining  sound 
understanding  with  high  passions  and  a  vigorous  and 
excursive  imagioation.  He  was  alive  to  every  species 
of  emotion;  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have 
at  once  excelled  in  humour,  in  tenderness,  and  in 
sublimity.  His  songs,  his  tales,  and  his  poetical 
epistles  display  pathos,  wit,  a  vigour  of  sentiment, 
and  a  purity  and  elegance  of  style  which,  in  spite  of 
their  being  clothed  in  what  may  be  termed  a  pro- 
vincial dialect,  not  only  insure  a  permanent  fame  to 
their  author,  but  advance  him  high  in  the  records  of 
native  genius.  His  prose  compositions,  which  con- 
sist entirely  of  private  letters,  never  intended  for  tho 
press,  are  altogether  as  extraordinary  productions  as 
his  poems;  and  those  literary  men  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  have  asserted,  that  his  conversa- 
tion was  not  less  calculated  to  leave  a  powerful  im- 
pression of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge 
and  observation,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  ^ 
genius. 

BURNTISLAND,  a  small  seaport  in  Scotland, 
Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth,  7^ 
miles  V.  by  w.  Edinburgh.  Some  of  the  older  houses 
in  the  main  street  are  in  the  Flemish  style,  with  their 
gables  to  the  front;  but  many  of  the  more  modem 
are  handsome  and  commodious  buildings;  and  the 
town  is  every  year  improving  as  sea-bathing  quarters, 
and  is  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  four  churches,  a 
town-hall,  several  schools,  including  burgh  school,  two 
or  three  benevolent  societies,  a  reading-room,  and 
scientific  lecture  association.  The  fisheries  are  con- 
siderable; ship-building  and  distillation  are  carried 
on,  the  latter  to  a  great  extent.  The  harbour  is 
capacious,  of  great  depth,  and  of  easy  access.  Coal 
and  iron  are  imported.  Burntisland  is  the  steamboat 
ferry  station  on  the  passage  of  the  North  British 
Railway.  It  unites  with  Kinghom,  Dysart,  and 
Kirkcaldy  in  sending  a  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     Pop.  in  1871,  3266. 

BURROUGH,  Stephen,  an  early  English  navigator 
who  was  employed  to  search  for  a  N.E.  passage  to  the 
Indies.  He  set  out  in  1556,  and  after  doubling  the 
North  Cape  sailed  along  the  N.  coast  of  Russia, 
touched  at  Nova  Zembla  and  the  Isle  of  "Waigatz, 
and  reached  70^**  v.  lat.  He  then  continued  his 
couise  eastward,  to  search  for  the  mouth  of  the  Obi, 
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which  was  the  special  object  of  his  voyage,  but 
Boon  encountered  such  violent  winds  and  masses  of 
ice  that  he  was  constrained  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
Kolmogori  (White  Kusaia),  where  he  meant  to  pass 
the  winter  and  resume  his  search  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  He  received  orders,  however,  to  go  in  quest 
of  some  vessels  which  were  missing,  and  then  re- 
turned to  England.  The  account  of  his  voyage,  con- 
tained in  Hakluyt's  Collection,  proves  him  to  have 
been  an  active  and  intelligent  sailor.  He  is  the  first 
navigator  from  Western  Europe  who  advanced  so  far 
to  the  N.E.  and  saw  the  Samoyeds.  His  observations 
are  numerous  and  exact,  but  he  has  conmdtted  some 
glaring  errors  in  regard  to  latitude. 

BUIiSAKY,  an  endowment  in  one  of  the  Scotch 
universities,  corresponding  to  an  exhibition  in  an 
English  university,  and  intended  for  the  support  of 
a  student  during  his  ordinary  course,  and  accordingly 
before  he  has  taken  a  degree  in  the  faculty  in  which 
he  holds  the  bursary.  This  circumstance,  according 
to  the  usage  prevailing  in  Scotland,  distinguishes 
bursaries  from  scholarships  and  fellowships,  both  of 
which  are  bestowed  after  one  has  taken  a  degree. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to, 
for  there  are  one  or  two  bursaries,  especially  in  the 
faculty  of  divinity,  which  are  commoxdy  called  scho- 
larships, but  the  tendency  in  Scotland  is  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  words  in  the  manner  indicated. 
Each  of  the  four  universities  of  Scotland  has  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  bursaries.  As  yet  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  is  better  provided  than  any  of  the 
others  with  this  class  of  enaowments.  Bursaries  are 
in  the  gift  sometimes  of  the  Senatiis  Academicus  of 
the  university  to  which  they  belong,  sometimes  of  the 
town-council  of  the  city  in  which  the  university  is 
situated,  and  sometimes  of  private  individuals.  With 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  bestowed, 
i;ome  are  obtained  after  competitive  examination,  and 
others  are  given  by  the  patrons  for  special  reasons. 
As  the  former  method  of  bestowing  them  is  found  to 
be  the  more  beneficial  in  its  results,  it  is  gradually 
becoming  the  prevailing  one,  and  at  Aberdeen  it  has 
always  been  the  prevailing  one.  Bursaries  which  are 
in  the  gift  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  are  all  be- 
stowed in  this  way.  The  word  'bursary'  is  derived 
from  the  late  Latin  (originally  Greek)  owsaf  which 
properly  signified  a  'pocket'  or  'purse,'  from  which 
came  the  word  '  bursarius'  (bursar),  which  was  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  treasurer  of  a  monastery. 
After  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Paris  the 
word  '  bursa'  came  to  be  applied  there  to  certain 
buildings  connected  with  the  university,  in  which  the 
poorer  students  received  support  and  instruction  free, 
OS  well  as  to  a  free  place  in  these  buildings.  From 
France  the  word  passed,  in  a  slightly  different  form 
and  with  a  somewhat  different  signification,  to  Scot- 
land.   

BUKSCHEN,  the  name  given  to  one  another  by 
the  students  at  the  German  universities.  It  is  do- 
rived  from  bursaUSf  or  huraarii,  the  name  which  the 
students  bore  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  buildings 
{biirso')  in  which  they  lived  in  common.     See  Uni- 

VERSITira. 

BURSLEM,  a  town  and  parish,  England,  county 
of  Stafford.  The  town  stands  on  a  slope,  on  the 
Xorth  Staffordshire  Railway,  17  miles  N.  of  Stafford; 
has  four  principal  streets  and  a  spacious  market- 
})lacc,  all  clean  and  lighted  with  gas;  houses  of  brick, 
and  generally  well  built;  water  abundant.  It  has 
three  Established  churches,  fourteen  Dissenting 
chapobi,  niunerous  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and 
extensive  manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  in  1871,  25,502. 

BURTON,  RonERT,  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     He  was  bom  at  Liudley,  in  Leicesteraliire, 


in  1576,  educated  at  Oxford,  embraced  the  eocleauia- 
tical  profession,  and  became  rector  of  Seagrave,  in 
Leicestershire.  His  learning,  which  was  various  and 
extensive,  is  copiously  displayed  in  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  by  Democritus  Junior,  first  pabli^ed 
in  1621,  and  repeatedly  reprinted.  Burton  died  in 
1640,  and  was  buried  at  Christ  Churoh,  with  the 
following  epitaph,  said  to  have  been  his  own  com- 
position:— 

'Pands  notof,  paadoribiu  icnotnsi 

Hicjacet 

Jkmocrittu  Junior: 

Col  Titam  dedit  et  mortom 

Helanoholia.' 

He  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevolence,  bnt  sab- 
ject  to  strange  fits  of  hypochondriac  melancholy, 
which  rendered  his  conduct  flighty  and  inoonsiitent. 
Sometimes  he  was  an  agreeable  and  lively  oompanion, 
delighting  those  around  him  with  perpetual  sallies  of 
wit  and  humour;  while  at  other  times,  devoured  with 
spleen  and  ennui,  he  sought  relief  by  listening  to  the 
jests  of  the  bargemen  on  the  river  near  Oxford.  Ho 
is  reported  also  to  have  undertaken  the  compositioik 
of  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  with  a  view  to  the 
dissipation  of  his  morbid  feelings.  Among  those  who 
have  been  most  deeply  indebted  to  Burton  is  Stenie, 
the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Staffordshire,  on  the  v.  bank  of  the  Trent.  Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent  is  mentioned  early  in  English  bistoty, 
and  it  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars.  Malting  and 
iron-founding  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  it  is  chiefly  oelebrated  for  its  excellent  ale,  o£ 
which  vast  quantities  are  made,  both  for  home  oon- 
sumption  and  exportation.  There  are  twenty-dx 
breweries  at  work,  including  those  of  Messrs.  Baas 
and  Allsopp,  the  former  of  which  covers  more  than 
40,  the  latter  about  50  aores  of  ground.  Contrary  to 
common  usage,  the  brewers  in  preparing  it  employ 
hard  water  obtained  from  wells,  instead  of  soft  water. 
The  town  possesses  a  grammar-school,  three  National 
schools,  and  a  British  school,  four  blocks  of  alms- 
houses, a  dispensary  and  infinnary,  two  pablic 
libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  a  workhouse.  Pop. 
in  1861,  13,671;  in  1871,  20,378. 

BURTSCHEID,  or  Bobcettb,  a  town,  Prussia,  and 
proi)erly  a  suburb  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  being  not  half  a 
mile  distant  from  it.  It  contains  a  townhoose  and 
three  churches  (two  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Ptotee- 
tant),  and  carries  on  extensive  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly of  woollens  and  cassimeres.  Its  tbennal 
springs,  which  rise  in  the  hill  immediately  above  the 
town,  are  celebrated.     Pop.  in  1871,  10,079. 

BURY,  a  town,  England,  Lancashire,  6  miles  E. 
of  Bolton,  with  37,563  inhabitants.  It  is  weU  sita- 
atcd  on  a  rising  ground  between  the  Irwell  and  the 
Roche,  and  consists  of  three  principal  streets  and  a 
commodious  market-place.  By  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  it  was  constituted  a  parliamentary  borougli,  and 
returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  The  pariah 
church  has  a  beautiful  tower  and  spire,  and  aanonfz 
other  religious  edifices  is  a  chaste  Gothic  chapel,  with 
elegant  tower,  belonging  to  the  Roman  CathoKai. 
The  staple  manufacture  is  woollens,  and  there  are 
also  numerous  cotton  mills  and  factories,  bleaching; 
and  printing  works,  dyeworks,  foundries,  and  paper 
mills.  The  Liverpool,  Wigan,  Bolton,  and  Buty 
Railway,  the  East  Lancashire,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  Railways,  furnish  ample  means 
of  communication.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peehwaa 
bom  at  Chamber  Hall  in  the  vicinity  in  1788.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  which 
was  unveiled  in  1852. 
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BUKYING-BEETLE  (Necrophonui),  the  name 
of  a  gencis  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Coleoptera^ 
and  the  tribe  of  the  SUphales,  or  carrion  beetles. 
Their  body  is  angular;  the  ant^ins  are  longer  than 
the  head,  and  terminated  in  the  form  of  dubs  with 
small  conical  knobs;  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  are  cut 
at  the  extremity  at  right  angles.  They  are  remark- 
able for  the  keenness  of  their  scent,  which  enables 
them  to  discover  in  the  course  of  their  rapid  flight, 
the  bodies  of  rats,  mice,  moles,  &a,  recently  dead. 
When  they  have  discovered  one  several  of  them 
gather  about  it,  and  creeping  under  it,  begin  hollow- 
ing out  the  earth  with  their  head,  until  the  body 
giudually  sinks  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  or  even  a 
foot  They  then  cover  it  over  with  the  earth  they 
had  dug  out)  and  nuhke  the  spot  leveL  This  labour 
requires  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
body  which  is  thus  buried  the  insects  deposit  their 
eggs,  out  of  which,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  the  dirty- 
white  larvsB  creep,  and  regale  themselves  on  the  store 
of  food  which  has  been  prepared  for  them.  Before 
entering  into  the  pupa  state  the  larvsB  go  somewhat 
deeper  into  the  earth,  and  thereupon  the  development 
takes  place  so  rapidly  that,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances,  there  may  be  three  generations  in  a  single 
year.  The  species  are  common  everywhere.  One 
of  the  best  known  is  the  Necropkona  vespUlo  of  Lin- 
naeus, with  red  antenna,  and  two  bright  orange  bands 
across  the  back. 

BURYING-PLACES.  The  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  in  public  places  prevailed  among  the  most 
ancient  nations.  The  Bomans  had  this  custom  in  the 
earliest  times.  Afterwards,  in  the  flourishing  periods 
of  the  republic,  thev  burned  their  dead  and  only 
buried  the  ashes,  collected  in  urns  {umcB).  The  an- 
cient Grennans  buried  their  dead  in  the  groves  con- 
secrated by  their  priests.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  religion  consecrated  places  were  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  general  ourial ;  and  it  was 
regarded  as  ignominious  not  to  be  buried  in  conse- 
crated earth.  The  deprivation  of  the  rites  of  burial 
was,  therefore,  part  of  the  punishment  of  excom- 
munication. The  Bomans  were  accustomed  to  pro- 
vide their  sepulchres  at  least  with  a  stone,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  wish.  Sit  iUi  terra  levis  (that  is.  May  the  earth 
rest  lightly  upon  him).  This  custom  was  prraerved 
by  the  Christians.  The  sepulchres  in  churches  origi- 
nated from  an  inclination,  common  to  men  of  all 
times  and  nations,  to  honour  their  relations,  even  in 
the  grave.  The  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans 
erected  over  the  graves  of  men  of  rank,  or  persons 
otherwise  remarkable,  pyramids,  mausolea,  or  temples. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  little  churches, 
called  chapels f  wero  erocted  over  the  dead.  The  early 
Christian  martyrs  wero  buried  in  caverns,  which  by 
degrees  wero  enlarged  to  spacious  subterranean  vaults. 
And  called  chambers  of  repose.  In  the  sequel,  others 
considered  themselves  happy  if  their  bones  wero 
allowed  to  ropose  near  the  ashes  of  a  martyr.  The 
sepulchres  of  the  martyrs  wero,  on  this  account,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  white  altar  over  them.  When  the 
Christians  wero  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion  they  erected  churches,  and  the  heathen 
temples  became  places  of  Christian  worship.  As 
early  as  the  fourth  century  they  built  churohes  over 
the  sepulchres  of  the  holy  martyrs ;  and  in  the  belief 
that  a  place  was  sanctified  by  their  ashes,  they  an- 
xiously sought  out)  on  the  erection  of  new  churohes 
in  cities,  or  the  transformation  of  heathen  temples 
into  Christian  churohes,  the  remains  (relics)  of  the 
martyn,  and  buried  them  under  the  altar  of  the  new 
churoh  to  communicate  to  it  a  character  of  greater 
sanctity.  It  gradually  came  to  be  universally  con- 
sidered among  the  Christians  a  privilege  to  be  buried 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  saint.  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  died  in  337,  was  the  first  person  that 
we  know  of  who  ordered  his  sepulchre  to  be  erected 
in  a  church.  This  was  done  in  the  Churoh  of  the 
Apostles  at  Constantinople,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder,  and  therefore  probably  considered  himself  as 
peculiarly  entitled  to  this  privilege.  He  was  soon 
imitated  by  the  bishops,  and  in  the  sequel  all  those 
who  had  enriched  the  church  wero  distinguished  by 
this  honour.  The  Emperors  Theodosius  and  Jus- 
tinian, indeed,  forbade  tiie  erection  of  sepulchres  in 
churohes,  but  in  vain.  Leo  the  Philosopher  again 
permitted  them  to  everybody.  It  is  only  in  later 
times  that  men  have  become  convinced  how  injurious 
it  is  to  the  health  of  the  living  to  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  d^d,  particularly  if  the 
corpses  remain  standing  in  simple  coffins,  and  are  not 
placed  deep  in  the  earth,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
the  sepulchral  vaults  of  churohes.  From  these  the 
effluvia  of  putrefaction  escape  easily,  and  difihise 
themselves  in  the  air.  On  the  occasion  of  opening 
such  sepulchral  vaults,  those  who  stood  near  them 
have  sometimes  fallen  dead  on  the  spot,  and  no  one 
could  venture  into  the  church  for  a  long  time  after 
without  exposing  himself  to  dangerous  consequences. 
At  present  the  burying  in  churches  is  ahnoet  every- 
where suppressed,  or  at  least  permitted  only  under 
certain  restrictions.  Even  in  Naples  and  Bome  the 
general  practice  of  erecting  sepulchre  in  churohes 
was  forbidden  in  1809,  and  the  foundation  of  burial- 
places  without  the  dty  was  provided  for.  The  cus- 
tom introduced  by  the  communities  of  Moravian 
Brothers,  who  form  their  burial-places  into  gardens, 
is  now  becoming  general;  and  cemeteries,  instead  of 
exhibiting  merely  dull  ranm  of  tombstones,  are 
adorned  with  flower-plots  and  ornamental  shrubbery. 
The  celebrated  burying-place  of  Ptre  la  Chaise^  near 
Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
spots  in  the  world. 

BUBY  ST.  EDMUND'S,  a  town  inSuffolk,  Eng- 
land, well  built  and  delightfully  situated  on  the  Larke, 
26  miles  from  Ipswich.  It  contains  four  churohes, 
two  of  them  being  fine  old  Gothic  edifices.  There 
are  places  of  worsUp  belonging  to  the  Independents^ 
Metiiodists,  Baptists,  and  others;  a  handsome  com 
Exchange,  built  in  1862;  the  athenaeum,  containing 
library  and  museum,  &c.  Thero  are  no  manufactures, 
but  there  is  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Of  many  benevolent  institutions  the  principal  is  a 
free  school  founded  by  Edward  VI.  Bury  St  Ed- 
mund's is  a  borough,  rotuming  two  representatives. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  St.  Edmund,  a  kmg  of  the  East  Angles, 
who  was  buried  here.  The  barons  in  John's  roign 
met  here,  and  formed  a  league  against  him.  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  has  been  the  seat  of  two  Parliaments, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  an  abbey,  the  most 
wealthy  and  magnificent  in  Britain,  '  with  gates  of 
brass,  towers,  and  high  walls,  so  that  one  might  think 
the  monastery  alone  a  dty.'     Pop.  in  1871,  14,928. 

BUSACO,  a  convent  in  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Beira,  occupied  by  Carmelite  monks.  The  pro- 
spect from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaoo  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Portugal.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
battle,  September  27,  1810,  between  Masscna  and 
Wellington,  who,  on  a  rotreat  before  the  superior 
forces  of  the  former,  availed  himself  of  the  favourable 
position  of  the  Sierra  for  checking  the  pursuit.  Two 
attacks,  one  on  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  British, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  composed  chiefly  of  Por- 
tuguese, were  repulsed;  but  Massena  having  detached 
a  force  to  maroh  round  the  mountain  and  cut  off  the 
British  troops  from  Coimbra,  Wellington  retreated 
towards  that  dty,  and  afterwards  to  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras. 
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BUSBECQ,  or  Busbequits,  Augieb  Ghislex, 
tbe  natural  Bon  of  a  nobleman;  bom  in  1522  at 
Comines  in  Flanders;  legitimated  by  Charles  V. 
After  having  studied  in  the  most  celebrated  univer- 
sities of  Flanders,  France,  and  Italy,  he  accompanied 
Peter  Lassa,  ambassador  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  the 
Komans,  to  England.  In  the  next  year  (1555)  that 
prince  made  him  his  ambassador  to  Soliman  II.  His 
first  negotiation  was  not  very  successful.  He  ob- 
tained only  on  armistice  for  six  months,  and  a  letter, 
which  he  delivered  immediately  to  Ferdinand.  He 
then  returned  to  his  post,  and  this  time  his  negotia- 
tions were  completely  successful.  After  seven  years 
he  returned  home,  and  was  made  tutor  of  the  sons  of 
Maximilian  11.  \Mien  this  prince  became  emperor 
Busbecq  was  sent  to  accompany  the  Archduchess 
Elizabeth  (who  was  to  be  married  to  Charles  IX.)  on 
her  journey  to  France.  Busbecq  remained  there  in 
the  character  of  steward  with  Elizabeth,  and  when 
she  left  France,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  he 
continued  there  as  ambassador  of  Rodolph  II.  In 
1592  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Flanders,  and  was 
attacked  on  the  way  by  a  party  of  the  Leaguers.  As 
soon  as  they  had  seen  his  passports  they  permitted 
him  to  continue  his  journey  immolested  from  respect 
to  his  character  of  an  ambassador;  but  the  terror 
which  he  had  suffered  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever, 
of  which  he  died  several  days  afterwards.  We  have 
remaining  two  important  works  of  his:  1.  Legationis 
TurciciB  Epintolse  quatuor,  in  which  the  policy,  the 
power,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Porte  are  so  pro- 
foundly and  clearly  explained,  that  even  at  present 
information  may  be  drawn  from  them ;  and  2.  Epis- 
tolse  ad  Rudolphum  II.,  Imp.  e  Gallia  scriptse  (ecUtse 
a  Houwaert),  a  very  important  work  for  the  history 
of  those  times.  His  style  is  pure,  elegant,  and  simple. 
During  his  stay  in  Turkey  he  collected  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, which  he  communicated  to  Andreas  Schott, 
Justus  Lipsius,  and  Gruter.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Monumentum  Ancy- 
ranum,  which  he  had  transcribed  and  brought  to 
Europe.  More  than  a  hundred  Greek  manuscripts, 
which  he  had  collected,  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
library  of  Vienna. 

BCSCHING,  Anton  Friedrich,  a  distinguished 
geographer,  was  bom,  1724,in  Stadthagen,in  Schaimi- 
burg-Lippe;  and  studied  theology  in  Halle  in  1744, 
where  he  found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Baumgar- 
ten.  On  his  travels  as  tutor  of  the  young  Count  of 
Lynar,  he  bectune  convinced  of  the  defects  of  exist- 
ing geographical  treatises,  and  resolved  to  write  a 
new  one,  which  he  began  on  his  return  to  Germany 
(1752),  by  publishing  a  short  Description  of  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein  as  a  specimen.  In  1754  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  in  Gottingen.  In  1755 
he  married  Christiana  Diltey,  a  lady  who  was  re- 
markable as  a  member  of  the  Gottingen  learned 
society.  Notwithstanding  some  difficulties  about  his 
heterodox  opinions,  he  received  an  invitation  to  be- 
come pastor  in  a  Lutheran  church  at  Petersburg.  In 
1766  he  was  made  director  of  the  united  gymnasiums 
of  Berlin  and  of  the  suburb  KoUn,  and  discharged 
his  duties  with  great  diligence.  He  died  in  1793. 
Before  his  great  work,  AUgemeine  Erdbeschreibung, 
wliich  he  began  to  publish  in  1754  in  separate  volumes, 
.and  which,  though  not  entirely  completed  by  the 
author,  passed  through  eight  legal  editions  during  his 
life,  neither  the  Germans  nor  any  other  nation  had  a 
thoroughly  scientific  geographical  work. 

BUSEMBAUM,  Hermann,  a  Jesuit,  famous  for 
his  Mechilla  Theologije  moralis,  ex  variis  probatisque 
Auctoribus  concinnata,  bom  at  Nottelen,  in  West- 
])haliii,  1000,  and  died  in  1G»38.  His  work  was  much 
UHtid  in  the  SL-nnnaries  of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  passed 
through  fifty  editions,  when  Father  Lacroix  published 


it,  increased  from  a  single  duodecimo  to  two  folios  by 
his  own  commentaries  and  the  additions  of  Father 
CollendalL  H  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1729,  with 
further  additions  by  Father  Montoosan.  This  edition 
was  reprinted  in }  758  at  Cologne.  It  was  now  fonnd 
to  contain  principles  concerning  homicide  and  regi- 
cide, which  appeared  the  more  reprehensible  on 
account  of  the  recent  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis 
XV.,  by  Damiens.  The  Parliament  of  Tonlooae 
caused  the  work  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  smn- 
moned  the  superiors  of  the  Jesuits  to  appear  at  their 
bar  for  trial.  They  disavowed  the  doctrines  of  the 
book,  declared  themselves  ignorant  of  the  author,  and 
denied  that  any  Jesuit  haid  any  share  in  it  The 
Parliament  of  Paris  was  satisfied  with  condemning 
the  book.  Against  both  these  sentences  Father  Zac- 
caria,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  with  the  permission  of  bii 
superiors,  stepped  forward  as  the  defender  of  Bosem- 
baum  and  Lacroix ;  but  his  defence  was  condemned 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

BUSHEL,  an  English  dry  measure,  containing  8 
gallons  or  4  pecks.  It  is  also  used  in  the  North 
American  United  States,  llie  standard  English 
bushel  (12  Henry  VII.)  oontaina  8  gallons  of  wheat, 
each  of  8  pounds  troy,  each  of  12  oimoes,  each  of  20 
pennyweights,  each  of  32  corns  of  wheat  that  grew  in 
the  middle  of  the  ear.  In  1696,  a  duty  being  laid 
upon  malt,  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the  exact 
contents  of  the  Winchester  busTidj  as  that  of  Henry 
VII.  was  called.  It  was  found  that  the  capacity  was 
2151*7  cubic  inches  of  pure  water,  equivalent  to  1131 
oz.,  13  dwts.  troy.  The  capacity  of  the  imperial 
huskelf  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (5  Goo. 
iy.cap.lxxiv.),contains  221 8*20  cubic  inches, and  holds 
80  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  pure  water.  This  act  (1S26) 
provided  for  the  use  of  a  heaped  measure^  of  2S15 
cubic  inches,  for  coal,  potatoes,  fruits,  &<x,  such  wares 
to  be  heaped  up  to  a  specified  height  above  the  rim 
of  the  measure.  A  subsequent  law  abolishes  this, 
and  confines  the  meting  out  of  com  and  all  other  diy 
produce  to  the  levelled  or  strike  measure. 

BUSHIRE  (properly,  Abu  Shehr,  the  father  ol 
cities),  the  principal  seaport  of  Persia.,  prov.  Fan, 
118^  miles  w.s.w.  Shiraz,  on  a  low  sandy  point  run- 
ning N.W.,  on  the  side  of  a  bay  on  the  n.e.  coast  o! 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  town  lies  on  the  edge  of  a 
desert,  is  of  a  triangular  form,  having  the  sea  on  two 
sides,  and  fortified,  on  the  land  side,  by  a  high  wall, 
nearly  1  mile  in  length,  fianked  at  every  200  yards 
by  a  round  tower,  with  loop-holes  for  musketry.  It 
has  seven  mosques,  a  few  hummums  or  baths,  two 
caravansaries,  and  an  Armenian  church.  A  lar^ 
palace,  built  by  a  late  sheikh,  stands  about  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed,  two  stories 
high,  and  constructed  chiefly  of  clay,  or  of  a  soft  sand- 
stone obtained  from  liie  ruins  of  Reshire.  a  decayed 
town  4  miles  to  the  s.  From  a  distuice  Bushire  has 
rather  an  imposing  appearance ;  but  on  a  near  ap- 
proach the  town  is  found  to  be  a  mean  and  dirty 
place.  The  bazaar  is  large  and  well  supplied.  Fniit, 
chiefly  brought  from  Shiraz,  may  be  obtained  hera 
all  the  year  round.  Bushire  carries  on  a  consider- 
able traffic  with  India;  its  merchants,  who  are 
principally  Armenians  or  Persians,  supplying  tho 
greater  part  of  Persia  with  Indian  and  Europe^ui 
goods,  for  which  silk  and  bullion  are  the  princip^ 
returns.  Among  its  exports  are  Cashmere  and  Per- 
sian shawls,  dates,  and  dried  fruits ;  tobacco,  carpets 
pearls,  Shiraz  wines,  grain,  and  wool,  with  various 
drugs*  dye-stuffs,  and  perfumes.  An  active  trade  is 
carried  on  vrith  Shiraz  by  means  of  caravans,  l^e 
anchorage  is  ind liferent,  but  is  the  best  on  the  ooasL 
The  iK)p.  is  stated  at  10,000  or  11,000. 

BUSHMEN,  or  BosjEftMEN,  the  common  name  of 
that  wild  race  of  people  who  call  themselves  Siab 
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ftnd  who  dwell  in  the  western  part  of  South  Africa^ 
in  the  immense  plains  bordering  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  lost  in  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  interior.  They  are  a  wild, 
rude,  cruel,  and  miserable  people.  So  far  from  forming 
a  nation,  they  do  not  even  form  societies.  They  live 
together  in  single  families,  and  unite  in  great  num- 
bers only  for  defence  or  for  pillage.  They  do  not 
cultivate  the  land,  and  have  no  domestic  animals 
except  the  dog.  Tlieir  usual  food  is  locusts.  They 
endure  himger  for  a  long  time,  but  indemnify  them- 
selves by  their  voracity  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
kill  any  wild  game,  or  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  lliey 
are  entirely  destitute  of  huts  and  household  furniture. 
The  scorching  heaven  is  their  tent,  and  the  hot  sand 
their  bed.  Their  weapons  consist  of  a  small  bow  and 
poisoned  arrows,  whidi  they  shoot,  with  astonishing 
accuracy,  to  a  great  distance.  Their  language  is 
exceedingly  poor.  It  consists  of  a  certain  rattling 
with  the  tongue,  and  harsh,  gurgling  tones,  for  which 
we  have  no  letters.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
low  stature ;  their  skin  is  of  a  dark  yellow ;  and  their 
hair,  which  resembles  wool,  is  twisted  together  in 
small  tufts.  See  Hottentots. 
BUSHWANAS,  or  Boshuanas.     See    Bechu- 

ANAS. 

BUSKIN  (in  Greek  and  Latin,  cothumuM),  a  kind 
of  high  shoe  worn  upon  the  stage  by  the  ancient 
actors  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  give  them  a  more 
heroic  appearance.  It  was  introduced  by  i£schylu8, 
and  from  this  use  the  word  is  figuratively  employed 
by  the  dassio  authors  for  tragedy  itself  (Juvenal, 
XV.  29),  or  for  a  lofty  and  elevated  style  {grande 
munui  Cecropio  cothurriOf  Hor.  Od.  ii  1,  12).  The 
buskin  was  also  worn  by  both  sexes,  particularly  by 
the  ladies,  for  ornament  (Juv.  vi.  505).  The  Melpo- 
mene in  the  Villa  Boi^hese  has  the  buskin.  Hunters 
and  soldiers  used  a  different  kind,  resembling  the 
half  boot. 

BUSSORAH.    See  Bassoba. 

BUSSY  D'AMBOISB,  Loom  db  Clbbmont  de, 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ac- 
quired an  infamous  notoriety  by  the  prominent  part 
he  took  in  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Among  others,  he  slew  his  own  relation,  Antoine  de 
Clermont,  thinking  thereby  to  rid  himself  of  a  law- 
suit which  he  had  with  Um  for  the  marquisate  of 
Benel.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  obtaining  the  command  of  the  castle 
of  Anjou,  made  himself  universally  odious  by  his 
pride  and  oppression.  He  had  the  meanness  to  be- 
come a  pander  to  the  low  passions  of  the  Duke,  and 
undertook  to  seduce  the  wife  of  the  Count  of  Mont- 
soreau.  The  intrigue  cost  him  his  life.  Montsoreau 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  obliged  his  wife 
to  write  Bussy,  giving  him  a  rendezvous  at  the  castle 
of  Constanci^res.  Bussy  arrived  with  a  single  con- 
fidant, and  was  immediately  met  by  the  count  and 
several  men  in  armour.  In  the  struggle  which  en- 
sued he  lost  his  Ufe,  Aug.  19,  1579.  According  to 
De  Thou,  the  whole  province  was  overjoyed  at  his 
death ;  and  even  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  whose  worth- 
less minion  he  was,  was  not  dissatisfied  at  having 
got  quit  of  him. 

BUSSY-RABUTIN,  or  Rooeb  de  Rabutin,  Comtb 
db  Bussy,  bom  at  Epiry,  in  Nivemois,  in  1618, 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  made 
several  campaigns,  during  which  he  distinguished 
himself  more  by  his  rhymes  and  literary  squibiB,  than 
by  his  merit  as  a  soldier.  Turenne,  in  a  letter  to  the 
king,  describes  him  as  the  best  officer  in  his  army,  as 
far  as  songs  were  concerned.  He  acquired  consider- 
able notoriety  by  the  publication  of  a  scandalous 
chronicle  entitled  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules. 

It  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  official  appointment  and 
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a  yearns  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile.  He  is  also 
known  as  a  correspondent  of  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
and  is  often  mentioned  in  her  celebrated  letters. 
He  had  the  vanity*  to  suppose  that  he  excelled  her 
in  her  peculiar  art,  and  his  letters  were  afterwards 
published,  in  seven  volumes,  by  his  friend  the  Jesuit 
Bonhours.  They  are  now  almost  forgotten.  His 
only  excellence  as  a  writer  is  the  parity  of  his  style; 
but  the  Jesuits  are  said  to  have  so  far  overrated  his 
talent,  that  they  had  seriously  proposed  to  employ 
him  in  writing  an  answer  to  Pascal's  ProvindaL 
Letters.    He  died  in  1693. 

BUST  (Italian,  U  &t»to,  from  the  Latin  bustum), 
in  sculptnre,  the  representation  of  that  portion  of 
the  human  figure  which  comprises  the  head  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  Busts  are  of  different  ex- 
tent : — (1)  such  as  consist  of  the  head,  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulders ;  (2) 
heads  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  to  the  end  of 
the  breast-bone  {butts  properly  so  called);  and  (3) 
heads  with  the  whole  chest  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
often  to  the  hips.  Between  the  bust  and  its  pedestal 
is  sometimes  a  column,  or  a  square  prop ;  such  busts 
are  called  Henme,  so  called  because  in  ancient 
Greece  such  columns  were  commonly  surmounted  by 
a  head  of  Hermes.  From  these  Herme  it  is  probable 
that  the  proper  bust  gradually  arose,  although  it  can 
neither  be  shown  that  busts  existed  in  the  early  period 
of  Greek  art,  nor  had  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a 
special  name  for  this  kind  of  figure.  The  bust  does  not 
seem  to  have  become  common  among  the  Greeks  till 
the  time  of  Alexander,  nor  among  the  Romans  till  the 
time  of  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
period  when  archaeological  studies  flourkhed  among 
the  Greeks,  the  portrait  busts  of  the  learned  formed 
an  important  branch  of  art,  since  there  was  a  general 
desire  to  have  more  or  less  complete  galleries  of  such 
busts  in  the  museums  and  libraries.  The  artists  in 
these  works  exhibited  a  singular  power  of  expressing 
the  character  of  those  who  were  represented,  and  in 
this  way  we  possess  faithful  likenesses  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  other  philosophers,  of 
poets  and  orators  such  as  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes, 
of  Athenian  statesmen  and  distKUguished  women. 
In  Rome,  the  images  of  the  kings  and  of  distinguished 
men  of  early  times  were  undoubtedly  prepared 
from  the  ancestral  images  which,  embossed  and 
painted  in  wax,  were  placed  in  the  niches  in  the 
atrium  of  patrician  houses.  These,  however,  were 
either  mere  fancy  portraits,  or  they  exhibited  the 
leading  family  features  of  the  descendants.  The 
first  bust  that  can  be  depended  upon  as  giving  a  cor- 
rect likeness  of  the  person  represented  is  that  of 
Sdpio  Africanus  the  elder.  The  number  of  busts 
belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  very 
considerable,  but  those  of  the  Roman  poets  and  men 
of  letters  have  not  been  preserved  in  nearly  so  large 
numbers  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  In  modem  times, 
in  the  Valhalla  built  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria^  and  the 
Hall  of  Fame  (Ruhmeshalle)  at  Munich,  very  large 
and  interesting  collections  of  marble  busts  have  been 
brought  together — the  works  of  the  leading  sculptors 
of  Germany.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  execution  of 
busts  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  we  are  ac- 
customed to  estimate  the  size  of  the  head  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  whole  body.  In  a  bust,  therefore,  the 
head  appean  disproportionately  large,  and  the  artist 
is  obliged  to  yield,  in  some  measure,  to  this  ocular 
deception,  by  lessening  its  natural  proportion.  The 
first  tolerably  complete  collection  of  drawings  of 
antique  busts  was  made  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  and 
published  with  the  title  Illustrium  Imagines  (Rome, 
1569,  and  Antwerp,  1606);  in  more  recent  times,  a 
similar  collection  was  published  in  the  Iconographie 
Greoque  of  Visoonti  (Paria,  three  vols.  1811).  whidi 
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-was  followed  by  his  Iconograpbie  Boxnaine  in  1817- 
29  (Paris,  four  vols.) 

BUSTARD,  the  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  wad- 
ing bird  belonging  to  the  genus  Otis,  and  to  the  family 
FressiroetreB,  C.  The  great  bustard  (Otis  tarda)  is 
the  largest  of  Buiopean  land  birds,  the  male  weigh- 
ing, on  an  average,  25  poimds.  It  is  4  feet  in  length, 
and  measures  9  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings. 
The  head  and  neck  are  ash-coloured,  and  there  is  a 
tuft  of  feathers  about  5  inches  long  on  each  aide  of 
the  lower  mandible.  The  back  is  transversely  barred 
with  black  and  bright  ferruginous  colours,  and  the 
primaries  are  black.  The  tail  consists  of  twenty 
feathers,  broadly  baired  with  red  and  black.  The 
belly  is  white,  the  legs  dusky,  naked,  and  without  a 
hind  toe.  The  female  is  but  half  the  azo  of  the 
male,  and  has  the  crown  of  the  head  of  a  deep  orange 
colour,  traversed  by  red  lines ;  the  remainder  of  de 
head  is  brown.  She  otherwise  resembles  the  male, 
except  that  the  colour  of  her  plumage  is  less  bright. 
This  species  is  found  in  most  of  the  open  and  level 
districts  of  the  B.  and  K.  of  Europe  and  in  Asia^.  but 
is  now  only  a  rare  visitant  to  England,  though  for- 
merly common.  They  are  very  shy  and  vigilant, 
and  by  no  means  easy  to  shoot.  They  run  with 
great  speed,  and  aid  their  course  with  their  wings, 
uke  the  ostrich.  Although  they  rise  on  the  wing 
with  difficulty,  they  are  said  to  fly  many  miles  with- 
out resting.  They  feed  on,  grain,  seed,  worms,  &a, 
and  lay  two  eggs,  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose:  these 
are  of  a  pale  olive  tint,  with  dark  spots.  The  nest  is 
merely  a  hole  scraped  in  the  earth.  They  do  not 
wander  far  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  seldom 
going  to  a  greater  distance  than  20  or  30  miles. 
Their  flesh  is  considered  fine  eating. 

BUTCHERS  have  been  much  the  same  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  we  know  not  of  any  great 
improvements  that  modem  art  or  science  has  intro- 
duced into  the  practice  of  slaughtering  animals. 
The  ancient  Scythians  and  their  Tartar  descendants 
seem  to  be  peculiar  in  their  taste  for  horse-flesh. 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  loved  beef,  and  veal, 
and  mutton,  as  well  as  the  modem  Europeans  and 
their  American  descendants:  *cara  omniaf  is  the  com- 
plaint of  the  old  comic  writer,  *aigninam  caram,  caram 
bvbvlam, vUvlinam^ parcinam,  omnia  cara*  In  Paris, 
the  butcheries,  formerly  receptacles  of  filth,  and  in- 
jurious to  health,  were  removed  by  Napoleon,  by  a 
decree  issued  in  1807,  to  the  outskirts  of  the  dty. 
They  are  called  ahatUnrs  (ahaUrt,  to  fell),  and  con- 
sist of  spacious  buildings  for  the  reception  of  the 
cattle,  preparing  the  tripe,  tallow,  &c.,  and  reservoirs 
of  water  for  the  service  of  the  establishments.  Of 
these  there  are  five :  three  on  the  right  and  two  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  larger  animals  are 
felled  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  the  jugular  vein 
is  immediately  separated  with  a  knife.  The  flesh  is 
then  Uown  (g<n^),  by  injecting  air  into  the  vessels 
through  a  bellows,  which  gives  it  a  plump  appear- 
ance. Every  part  of  the  animal — ^bones,  horns,  hoofs, 
blood,  intestines,  hide,  taUow — ^is  used  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  glue,  jelly,  Prussian  blue,  sal-ammoniac, 
&c  In  London,  the  carcass  butchers  kill  the  meat, 
and  supply  it  in  great  quantities ;  the  retail  butchers 
sell  it  out  to  the  consumers.  The  consumption  of 
meat  in  England  is  about  1,650,000  tons  annually, 
or  about  100  lbs.  per  head  of  population,  while  France 
with  a  larger  population  consumes  only  about  900,000 
tons,  or  about  45  lbs.  per  head.  The  Jews  in  London 
have  their  own  butchers,  who  are  licensed  by  the 
rabbis.  They  cut  the  throats  of  the  animals,  never 
knocking  them  down,  according  to  the  usual  practice. 
In  some  countries  the  method  of  slaughtering  cattle 
by  penetrating  the  spinal  marrow  is  practised. 

BUTCHER'S  BROOM  (iZtuciM),  agenus  of  plants 


belonging  to  the  natural  order  T<iliaceiP.  The  flowers 
are  dicecious,  and  of  a  green  colour,  and  rise  from 
branchlets  dilated  in  the  form  of  leaves,  and  hence 
called '  false  leaves.*  It  is  a  shrubby  evergreen  plant, 
with  angiilar  stems.  There  are  sev^al  species. 
The  Jiti8Ctt8  hypophyUum  (&om  Gr.  hypo,  under,  and 
phyUon,  a  leaf,  becauaJD  the  flowers  arise  from  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  false  leaves)  is  a  native  of 
Italy.  The  common  butcher*s  broom  (Rttteui  acule- 
atua)  has  ovate  false  leaves  ending  in  spines.  The 
flowers  are  small,  but  the  berries  are  large,  Uke  small 
chfflTies,  and  remain  hanging  on  the  staUcs  dming  the 
autumn  and  vrinter.  The  root  and  the  berries  are 
employed  in  medicine  as  diuretics.  In  some  coun- 
tries its  seeds  are  roasted,  and  used  to  make  a  bever- 
age like  coffee.  The  Ruaeits  hypoglouum  is  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  its  elongated  bracts,  from  the 
axil  of  which  rise  the  flowers  above  the  false  leaves. 

BUTE,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde,  with  an  area  of  80,0(K)  acres, 
belonging  principally  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  It  is 
about  15  miles  long,  and  the  average  breadth  is  3^ 
miles.  It  has  no  remarkable  elevations,  its  highest 
summit,  Kames  Hill,  being  only  875  feet  high;  but  it 
has  several  pretty  little  h^es,  the  principal  and  most 
beautiful  of  which  is  Loch  Fad,  2|  miles  long  by  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  on  the  banks  of  which 
is  the  house  which  was  the  favourite  villa  of  the  cele- 
brated tragedian  Edmund  Kean.  Agriculture  is  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  is  yearly  improving.  A 
complete  system  of  draining  has  been  introduce],  and 
the  most  approved  rotation  of  crops  is  observed. 
There  are  20,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The 
climate  is  moist  and  mild.  The  herrinff  fishery  ia 
a  profitable  employment.  The  means  of  education 
are  ample,  there  being  many  well-conducted  sdiools 
throughout  the  island.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  native  inhabitant  above  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write.  The  only 
town  is  Rothesay,  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  which, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Scottish  monardis,  still 
remain.  It  gave  the  title  of  Duke  of  Rothesay  to 
the  heir-apparent  of  Scotland.  The  title  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  islands  of 
Bute,  Arran,  Great  Cumbray,  Little  Cumbray,  Inch- 
mamock,  and  Pladda,  form  the  county  of  Bute.  The 
pop.  of  the  county,  in  1861,  was  16,331 ;  in  1S71, 
16,977. 

BUTE,  John  Stuabt,  Earl  of,  a  British  sUtes- 
man,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  Scotland.  His  ancestors  had  been  elevated  to 
the  peerage  in  1703,  and  were  connected  with  the 
old  kings  of  Scotland.  In  his  youth  Bute  aeemad 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  little  inclined  to  engage  ia 
politics ;  nevertheless,  in  1737,  after  the  death  of  a 
Scottish  peer,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament. In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  ministry  he  was  left  out  when  a 
new  Parliament  was  convened,  in  1741.  Offended 
by  this  neglect,  Bute  retired  to  his  estates,  and  lived 
there,  wholly  secluded,  till  the  landing  of  the  Pre- 
tender in  Scotland,  1745,  induced  mm  to  go  to 
London,  and  offer  his  services  to  the  government. 
Notwithstanding  this  manifestation  of  zeal,  he  would 
not  have  been  brought  forward  again,  if  he  had  not 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  an 
exhibition  of  private  theatricals,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  invited  to  the  court  Hera  he  soon 
gained  influence,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself 
indispensable  to  the  prince.  At  his  death,  In  1751 » 
he  was  appointed,  by  the  widowed  princesa,  chamber- 
lain to  her  son,  and  was  intmstea  by  her  with  bi» 
education.  Bute  never  lost  sight  of  his  pupil,  ami 
possessed  so  much  more  influence  nvith  the  Prinoe^^ 
of  Wales  than  her  son's  particular  tutors,  the  Earl  uf 
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Harooiirt  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  that  they 
Teoigned  their  offices.  Lord  Wald^prave  and  the 
Bishop  of  Linoohi,  who  were  chosen  in  their  stead, 
opposed  him  muuccessfolly.  Geoige  IL  died  Oct. 
25,  1760,  and  two  days  after  Bate  was  appointed 
member  of  the  -priyy-coonciL  In  March,  1761,  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  Bute  was  made  secretary 
of  state,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Holdemees,  and  ap- 
pointed Charles  tf enkinson,  afterwards  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  and  Earl  of  liveipool,  his  mider-secretary. 
Jjegge,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  removed. 
Pitt  (the  great  Chatham),  who  saw  his  influence 
in  the  new  council  annihilated,  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion  the  same  year.  This  event  made  an  unfavour- 
able impression  on  the  nation ;  but  Bute,  possessing 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  king,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  state.  Soon  after  he  removed  the  old 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  former  ministiy  remaining 
in  office,  and  immediately  took  this  important  post 
upon  himself,  receiving,  at  the  same  time,  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  After  a  severe  contest  in  Parliament, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  France.  The  terms  for 
England  were  perhaps  not  disproportionate  to  the 
successes  obtained  during  the  war ;  but  it  was  dis- 
graceful that  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  violation  of 
former  treaties,  should  have  been  left  to  his  fate. 
Bute  was  obliged  to  bear  the' most  bitter  reproaches; 
yet  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  popular  favour,  and 
everything  seemed  to  promise  the  power  of  the 
minister  a  long  continuance.  The  influence  of  Bute 
seemed  unbounded,  when  it  was  made  known,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  that  he  had  resigned  his  office 
as  prime-minister,  and  was  in  future  to  Uve  as  a 
private  man.  In  1766  Bute  declared  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  had  wholly  withdrawn  from  public 
business,  and  no  longer  saw  the  king;  still  it  was 
not  doubted  that  his  great  iofluence  continued.  On 
the  death  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  1772,  he  seems 
first  to  have  given  up  all  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  He  spent  his  last  years  on  his 
estate.  A  costly  botanical  garden,  a  library  of 
30,000  volumes,  excellent  astronomical,  philoeopMcal, 
and  mathematical  instruments,  afforded  him  oocupa-. 
tion.  His  favourite  study  was  botany,  with  which 
he  was  intimately  acquainted.  For  the  Queen  of 
England  he  wrote  the  Botanical  Begister,  which 
contained  all  the  different  kinds  of  phmts  in  Great 
Britain  (nine  vols.  4to).  This  work  is  remarkable, 
both  for  its  splendour,  in  which  it  excels  all  former 
botanical  works,  and  for  its  rarity.  Only  twelve 
copies  were  printed,  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
£10,000  sterling.    Bute  died  in  1792. 

BUTLEB,  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  an  eminent 
statesman  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  He  was 
bom  at  London  in  1610,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
in  1632,  and  although  all  his  connections  were  Cath- 
olics, his  wardship  being  claimed  by  James  I.,  he  was 
brought  up  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which  he  ever  after  constantly  adhered.  When 
Strafford  became  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Butler 
was  made  commander  of  the  army,  but  as  it  consisted 
of  only  3000  men,  he  could  do  little  more  than  keep  the 
enemy  in  check,  and  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities;  after  whi(£,  having  been  created 
a  marquis,  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant.  On  the 
ruin  of  the  royal  cause  he  retired  to  France.  After 
the  execution  of  Charles  he  returned  to  Ireland  with 
a  view  of  raising  the  people;  but  on  the  landing  of 
Cromwell  he  again  returned  to  France.  While 
abroad  he  exert^  himself  to  further  the  restoration 
of  Charles ;  and  when  that  event  was  brought  about 
by  Monk,  returned  with  the  king.  Before  the  coro- 
nation he  was  created  duke,  and  assisted  at  that  cere- 
mony as  lord  high-steward  of  England.     In  1662 


he  was  again  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  country  he  restored  tocomparative  tranqtullity, 
and  was  an  active  benefactor  to  it  by  encouraging 
various  improvements,  particularly  the  growth  of 
flax  and  manufacture  of  lineiL  On  the  e'xue  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  his  attachment  to  that  nobleman  involved 
Butler  in  much  of  the  odium  attached  to  him,  and 
although,  on  his  recall  from  Ireland,  nothing,  on  the 
most  rigorous  inquiry,  could  be  prov^  s^unst  him,  he 
was  removed  by  the  machinations  of  Buckingham. 
In  1670  a  desperate  design  was  formed  by  the  noted 
Colonel  Blood,  whom  he  had  imprisoned  in  Ireland, 
to  seize  his  person  and  hang  him  at  Tyburn.  The 
project  succeeded  so  far,  that  he  was  one  night  forcibly 
taken  out  of  his  coach  in  St.  James'  Street,  placed 
behind  a  horseman,  and  carried  some  distance ;  but 
at  length  he  threw  the  man  and  himself  from  the 
horse  by  his  personal  exertions,  and  obtained  assistance 
before  he  could  be  replaced.  The  king  sent  Lord 
Arlington  to  request  tne  duke  to  forgive  the  insult ; 
who  calmly  replied,  that,  '  if  his  majesty  could  pardon 
Blood  for  his  attempt  to  steal  the  crown,  he  might 
easily  pardon  that  upon' his  life;*  adding,  that  'he 
would  obey  the  king  without  inquiring  lis  reason.' 
For  six  years  he  was  depfived  of  court  favour,  but 
at  lenffth  was  again  ^pointed  lord -lieutenant  of 
Ireland  which  place  he  held  during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Charles,  but  soon  after  resigned,  his 
principles  not  suitiog  the  policy  of  James.  He  died 
at  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1688,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  man  who  uidted  the  courtier 
and  the  man  of  honour  and  integrity  better  than  any 
nobleman  of  the  time. 

BUTLEB^  J06BFH,  an  English  prekte  of  distin- 
guished eminftncB  as  a  writer  on  ethics  and  theology. 
He  was  bom  in  1692,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire, 
where  his  father  was  a  shopkeeper,  and  a  Presbyterian 
Dissenter.  After  some  previous  ^ucation  at  a  gram- 
mar-school he  was  sent  to  an  academy  at  Tewkes- 
bury, with  a  view  to  ordination  as  a  minister  among 
the  Dissenters.  While  occupied  by  his  studies  he 
gave  a  proof  of  his  talents  by  some  acute  and  ingeni- 
ous remarks  on  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Demonstration 
of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  private  letters 
.  addressed  to  the  author.  He  likewise  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  points  of  controversy  between  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  Dis- 
senters, the  result  of  which  was  a  determination 
to  be  no  longer  a  Nonconformist;  he  therefore  re- 
moved to  Oxford  in  1714.  Having  taken  orders,  he 
was  in  1718  appointed  preacher  at  the  Bolls  Chapel, 
and  the  sermons  which  he  preached  while  holding 
this  office,  especially  the  first  three.  On  Human  Na- 
ture, occupy  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
ethical  science.  In  1736  he  was  appointed  derk  of 
the  closet  to  the  queen.  The  same  year  he  published 
his  celebrated  work,  the  Analogy  of  Beligion,  Natural 
and  Bevealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature.  In  1738  Dr.  Butler  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bristol  on  the  recommendation  of  Queen 
Caroline ;  and  in  1750  obtained  his  highest  prefer- 
ment— ^the  bishopric  of  Durham.  He  died  in  1752, 
and  was  interred  in  Bristol  CathedraL  A  charge 
delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  on 
the  subject  of  external  religion,  together  with  the 
circumstance  of  his  setting  up  a  marble  cross  in  his 
chapel  at  Bristol,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  was 
inclined  to  the  principles  of  P(^>ery;  and  after  his 
death  a  report  was  spread  that  he  had  died  in  the 
Catholic  faith ;  but  uiis  story  was  satisfactorily  con- 
tradicted by  Archbishop  Seeker. 

BUTLEB,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Strensham,  Worcestendiire, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1612.  He  passed  some  time 
in  his  youth  at  Cambridge,  but  never  matriculated 
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at  the  Tuuvendty.  He  resided  some  time  "with  Sir 
Samael  Luke,  a  commander  mider  CromwelL  In 
this  situation  Butler  acquired  the  materials  for  his 
Hudibras  by  a  study  of  those  around  him,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Sir  Samuel  himself,  a  caricature  of  whom 
constituted  the  celebrated  knight  Hudibras.  The 
first  part  of  Hudibras  was  published  in  1663,  and  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  court  by  the  well- 
known  Earl  of  Dorset.  It  immediately  became 
highly  popular  with  the  prevailing  party  in  church 
and  state,  and  served  as  a  general  source  of  quotation; 
the  king  himself  perpetually  answering  his  courtiers 
out  of  Hudibras.  Celebrated  as  it  rendered  its  author, 
it  did  nothing  towards  extricating  him  from  indigence. 
All  the  bounty  of  Charles  was  a  gratuity,  said  to 
amount  to  £300.  Thus  unpatronized,  but  respected 
for  his  integrity  and  beloved  for  his  social  qualities, 
he  died  in  1680,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Covent  Garden,  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Longueville,  of  the  Temple.  A  monument  was, 
forty  years  after,  erected  to  his  memory,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  by  Alderman  Barber,  the  printer,  lest, 
as  the  inscription  observes, '  Cvi  vivo  deeratU  fere  omnia, 
deeuet  etiam  mortuo  tumuliu '  (he  who,  when  living, 
wanted  everything,  should,  when  dead,  also  want  a 
tomb).  Of  Hudibras  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that,  both  in  its  style  and  matter,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  original  works  that  was  ever  written,  and  that 
it  exhibits  the  faculty  especially  denominated  tcU, 
meaning  the  power  of  rapid  illustration  by  remote 
contingent  resemblances,  to  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
Possessed  of  much  wit,  of  great  knowledge  of  life,  and 
extensive  learning,  Butler  united  in  himself  all  the 
requisites  for  his  very  peculiar  undertaking.  As  a  work 
intended  to  ridicule  tiie  Puritans  the  attraction  of  Hudi- 
bras was  great,  but  temporary.  As  applicable  to  classes 
of  character  which  exist  for  ever,  its  satire  always 
will  be  relished.  Fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  and  time- 
serving venality  are  of  all  ages.  Its  (Uction  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  odd  and 
whimsical  notions  and  associations  with  which  the 
work  abounds.  In  fact  the  originality  of  Butler  as 
to  matter  elicited  equal  originality  in  its  delivery. 
In  1759  appeared  the  Genuine  Bemains,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  of  Mr.  Butler,  from  the  Original  Manu- 
scripts, formerly  in  the  Possession  of  W.  Longueville, 
Esquire  (2  vols.  8vo). 

BUTTER^  an  oily  substance  usually  produced 
from  milk.  Cream  is  composed  of  an  oily  substance, 
a  caseous  matter,  and  serum  or  whey.  H  it  be 
agitated  about  an  hour  in  a  chum  a  separation  of 
these  parts  takes  place,  and  a  solid  called  butter,  and 
a  Uquid  called  buUer-milk,  consisting  of  the  whey  and 
the  caseous  matter,  are  the  products.  The  propor- 
tion of  these  products  in  100  parts  of  cream  are — 

Butter, 4-5 

CheeM, S-6 

Whey, 920 
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Chemical  analysis  gives  stearine,  elaine,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  add  and  colouring  matter,  as  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  butter.  Beckmann  (History  of  In- 
ventions) comes  to  the  conclusion  that  butter  is  not 
of  Grecian  nor  of  Roman  invention;  but  that  the 
Greeks  received  it  from  the  Scythians,  Thracians,  and 
Phrygians,  and  that  the  Romans  derived  it  from  the 
people  of  Germany,  and  used  it  as  a  medicine,  rather 
than  as  a  culinary  luxury.  In  warm  countries 
the  place  of  butter  is  still  for  the  most  part  sup- 
plied by  oil  In  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
s.  of  France  it  is  scarce,  and  never  of  superior 
quality.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  it  any  length  of 
time  is  indoed  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  general  use. 
The  andeniB  appear  to  have  been  wholly  defident  in 


the  art  of  giving  it  consistency.  The  European  coun- 
tries in  which  oil  or  butter  is  used,  says  Malte-Bnm 
(Geog.  liv.  xcv.),  may  be  separated  by  a  line  extend- 
ing along  the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  the  Alps,  and 
Mount  Hsmus.  To  the  v.  the  pasturage  is  better; 
cattle  abound,  and  the  food  is  diiefly  derived  from 
them.  The  olive  groves  to  the  8.  supersede  the  use 
of  butter  by  that  of  oiL  The  butter,  beer,  and  ani- 
mal food  of  the  K.  of  Europe  give  way  to  oil,  wine, 
and  bread  in  the  warmer  regions.  The  word  chameah , 
translated  butter  in  the  "Rtigliab  version  of  the  Bible, 
means  some  liquid  preparation  of  milk  or  cream.  It 
was  in  general  use  among  the  Celts : — '  Spuma  id  est 
lactis,  ooncretiorque  quam  quod  serum  vocatnr,  bar- 
bararum  gentium  lautiasimus  dbus'  (Pliny,  ix.'41,  and 
xxviii.  9).  The  Hindus  make  use  of  ghee^  which 
means  butter  clarified  by  boiling.  They  boil  the 
milk  two  or  three  hours,  which,  when  cool,  is  fer- 
mented with  curdled  milk,  left  to  sour,  churned,  and 
when  it  is  suffidently  randd  is  boiled,  and  mixed 
with  salt,  or  betel-leaf,  and  ruddle,  to  improve  its 
taste  and  colour. — ^The  name  of  mineral  btktere  was 
given  by  the  old  chemists  to  certain  substances  wfaidi 
are  of  the  consistence  of  butter  when  recently  pre- 
pared. Among  these  are  butter  of  antimony,  of  tin, 
and  of  bismuth,  which  are  now  called  dilorides. 
Veffetahle  butters  are  fixed  vegetable  oils  which  are 
solid  at  common  temperatures,  such  as  palm-oil, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  8hea»  nutmeg-oil,  &c 

BUTTERFLY,  or  Pafilio,  the  common  name  of 
a  large  group  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Lepidop- 
tera^  forming  the  genus  Papilio  of  Linnaeus  and  the 
family  of  Diuma  of  Latreille,  according  to  whose 
system  the  genus  Papilio  is  restricted  to  such  of  this 
family  as  have  naked  chrysalids  of  an  angular  form, 
and  attached  by  the  tail ;  the  perfect  insect  has  six 
legs ;  the  internal  border  of  the  inferior  wings  ia  oon- 
cave  or  scalloped ;  in  fact  it  only  includes  the  first 
division  of  the  Tiinnipan  genus,  viz.  the  eqvUet.    The 
family  of  the  diurnal  Lepidoptera  (so  csUed  becanae 
they  are  diurnal  in  their  habits,  to  diHtinguiah  them 
from  the  moths,  which  are  either  crepusci^ar  or  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits)  is  a  very  extensive  one,  includ- 
ing many  genera  and  an  immense  number  of  spodeB, 
and  natundists  are  very  far  &om  being  at  one  as  to 
the  manner  of  subdividing  the  family.    By  Latreille 
it  IS  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  characterised 
by  having  only  a  single  pair  of  spurs  on  the  fourth 
joint  of  the  legs  whUe  the  second  has  two  pain  of 
spurs  on  the  same  joint  of  the  hinder  legs.   iSae  first 
of  these  sections  is  again  subdivided  into  two  groups, 
the  Hexapoda  (six-footed)  and  the  Tetrapoda  (four- 
footed).    The  Hexapoda  are  so  called  because  in 
them  all  the  six  legs  are  perfectly  developed,  while 
in  the  Tetrapoda  one  of  the  three  pairs  of  legs  is  so 
imperfectly  developed  that  they  may  be  regtadod  as 
having  only  four  legs.    The  Hexapoda  are  arranged 
by  Latreille  under  six  genera  and  the  Tetrapoda 
under  twenty.    The  other  of  the  two  sections  into 
which  Latreille  divides  the  family  of  the  Diunia  is 
much  less  numerous  than  the  first,  and  indudes  only 
two    genera — Hesperia   and    the    Urania,    named 
adopted  by  him  from  Fabridus,  who  formed  the 
genera. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  beautiful  claas  is 
their  series  of  transformations  before  reaching  a  per> 
foct  state.  The  female  butterfly  lays  a  great  quantity 
of  eggs,  which  produce  larve,  commonly  called  cater- 
pillars, destructive  to  the  foliage  of  almost  all  vep»* 
tables,  each  species  of  butterfly  selecting  that  kind 
of  vegetable  to  lay  its  eggs  on  which  fumisiies  the 
proper  nourishment  for  its  caterpillars.  Thus  the 
common  white  butterfly  selects  the  cabbage,  the  pea- 
cock butterfly  the  nettle.    After  a  short  lx£e  theae 
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aasmne  a  new  form,  and  become  chrysalidB — ^the 
tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the  butter- 
fly. These  chrysalids  are  attached  in  various  ways, 
and  are  of  various  forms — some  of  a  corneous  ap- 
pearance, with  brilliant  golden  or  argentine  spots; 
others  resembling  a  silken  pod.  Within  this  covering 
the  proscribed  and  often  disgusting  caterpillar  be- 
comes the  agile  and  brilliant  butterfly — a  change 
which  poets  have  made  typical  of  immortality.  The 
larvsB  of  the  butterfly  have  normally  thirteen  seg- 
ments, the  first  of  wldch  forms  a  distinct  head  wi& 
antennse,  jaws,  and  usually  simple  eyes.  The  three 
segments  behind  the  head  bear  each  a  single  pair  of 
legs,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  number  of  fleshy 
legs,  iisually  ten,  on  some  of  the  segments  of  the 
abdomen,  which  are  called  pro-legs.  This  name  is 
given  to  them  because  they  do  not  finally  form  part 
of  the  butterfly,  but  are  lost  in  the  change  from  the 
chrysalis  state  to  that  of  the  perfect  insect.  The 
pupae  or  chrysalids  of  the  butterfly  family  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  moth  family  by  being 
usually  anmilar,  which  the  latter  never  are.  The 
mode  in  which  the  perfect  insect  is  packed  in  his 
narrow  cell  is  very  curious.  It  is  fully  described  in 
the  works  of  Swanmierdam.  When  the  period  of 
its  confinement  has  elapsed,  the  fly  escapes  from  his 
prison-house  by  disgorging  a  frothy  liquor  which  dis- 
solves the  glutinous  matter  that  gives  solidity  to  the 
chrysalis,  and  this  at  last  yields  to  the  efforts  of  the 
inclosed  insect,  when  it  emerges  perfectly  formed  for 
flight,  but  unable  to  use  its  wings  until  the  air  has 
given  them  consistence.  If,  however,  the  heat  of  the 
weather  is  too  great,  instead  of  expanding  into  a  firm 
and  flat  membrane  tiiey  present  a  folded  or  corrugated 
appearance,  and  are  wholly  useless.  These  insects, 
in  their  perfect  form,  take  littie  food :  for  a  short 
time  they  void  a  fluid  of  a  reddish  colour,  perhaps 
the  remains  of  food  ingested  before  their  last  change. 
A  single  female  butterfly  produces  several  hundred 
eggs,  but  their  over  increase  is  checked  by  a  host  of 
enemies.  A  single  pair  of  sparrows,  it  is  calculated, 
will  destroy  upwards  of  3000  caterpillars  in  a  week ; 
great  numbers  are  also  killed  by  a  species  of  fly 
which  deposits  its  ^gs  in  the  caterpillar,  where  they 
hatch,  and  the  produced  larve  feed  on  the  intemsd 
parts  of  their  imhappy  nurse.  See  Cramer,  Bdau- 
mur,  Madame  Merian,  &c 

BUTTONS  are  of  almost  all  forms  and  materials 
— wood,  horn,  bone,  ivory,  steel,  copper,  silver,  brass, 
&c. — which  are  either  left  naked  or  covered  with 
silk  or  some  other  material.  In  order  that  the  but- 
ton may  be  attached  to  the  garment  it  must  either 
be  pierced  with  one  or  more  holes,  or  it  must  have 
what  is  called  a  shank;  that  is,  some  means  of  at- 
tachment on  the  under  side.  Of  course  a  single  hole 
will  only  do  when  the  button  is  a  covered  one;  in 
other  cases  from  two  to  four  holes  are  pierced.  When 
the  material  of  which  the  button  is  made  is  a  com- 
paratively soft  one,  such  as  wood,  bone,  &c.,  the  holes 
are  pierced  by  means  of  a  lathe.  If  there  is  only  one 
hole,  it  may  be  made  by  the  same  operation  by  which 
the  button  is  cut  out,  a  centre-bit  with  three  points 
being  used,  the  central  one  of  which  pierces  the  hole, 
while  the  outer  ones  describe  the  drcimiference. 
When  there  are  two  or  more  holes  the  button  must 
be  cut  out  by  one  operation,  and  the  holes  pierced  by 
another.  In  making  buttons  of  horn,  the  horn  is  first 
softened  in  bailing  water  and  then  cut  into  small 
sqniu^s  of  the  thickness  of  the  button,  and  the 
squares  are  next  converted  into  octagons  by  having 
the  angles  cut  off.  The  pieces  thus  formed  are  then 
heated  in  a  stove  to  a  temperature  of  212**  Fahr.  or 
more,  and  afterwards  stamped  by  dies.  Their  angles 
«e  then  out  off  by  meanHf  Long  sds>»^^ 
finally  rounded  off  and  polished  with  a  file. 


Metal  buttons  are  commonly  made  of  tin,  or  a 
mixture  of  tin  and  brass.  Tin  buttons  are  generally 
cast  in  iron  or  brass  moulds,  which  are  either  smooth 
or  engraved  according  to  the  kind  of  button  that  one 
intends  to  make.  Sometimes  the  ring  or  'shank'  of 
the  button  is  cast  at  the  same  time;  but  the  most  com- 
mon way  is  to  make  the  shank  of  brass- wire,  covered 
with  a  coating  of  some  substance  less  easily  oxidized, 
and  to  introduce  it  into  the  mould  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  Button  is  cast  the  shank  is  fixed  in  its 
proper  place.  The  buttons  made  of  a  mixture  of 
brass  and  tin,  to  which  there  is  sometimes  added  a 
small  proportion  of  zinc  to  render  the  compound  more 
furible,  are  for  the  most  part  cast  in  sand.  The 
method  of  casting  by  flasks  (see  Casting)  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  modd  used  to  make  the  impression 
in  the  sand  consists  of  a  frame-work  of  from  four  to 
twelve  d<nen  button-models  placed  as  close  to  one 
another  as  possible,  and  connected  by  bars,  which 
form  in  the  sand  channels  for  the  fused  metal  After 
the  impression  in  the  sand  has  been  made,  the  under 
fladc  is  carefully  removed,  and  the  shank  of  each 
button  is  buried  in  the  depressions,  so  that  when  the 
model  is  withdrawn,  and  the  cast  has  been  made,  the 
buttons  appear  complete  with  the  shanks  fastened  to 
them.  After  the  casting  the  buttons  are  separated 
from  one  another,  and  are  then  taken  to  a  lathe, 
where  they  are  dressed  and  polished.  The  following 
is  the  method  of  making  gilt,  brass,  or  copper  buttons. 
The  brass  or  copper  is  Sist  made  into  sheets  of  the 
proper  thickness.  From  these  disks  of  the  size  of  the 
buttons  are  cut  out,  which  after  being  softened  by 
heat,  are  stamped  by  dies,  which  impress  the  maker's 
name  on  the  circumference,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  buttons  a  slightiy  convex  form  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  adhering  to  one  another  in  the  pro- 
cess of  gilding.  The  shanks  are  then  soldered  on, 
and  the  buttons  polished  and  freed  from  verdigris. 
The  buttons  aire  tiien  put  in  an  earthen  vessel  along 
with  a  quantity  of  gold  amalgamated  with  mercury, 
to  whidi  a  sznall  quantity  of  aqua  fortis  is  added. 
The  buttons  are  then  stirred  in  tne  vessel  until  each 
of  them  receives  a  uniform  coating  of  the  amalgam, 
and  finally,  after  they  have  undergone  a  process  which 
carries  off  the  mercury,  they  are  washed  and  polished. 
Silver-plated  buttons  are  made  from  sheets  of  copper 
plated  on  one  surface  with  silver.  In  this  case  also 
dies  are  used,  and  the  edges  of  the  lower  die  are  slightiy 
raised,  so  that  when  the  buttons  are  stamped,  the 
silver  side  being  always  next  the  lower  die,  the  edges 
of  the  buttons  are  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver. 
As  before,  the  buttons,  aft^  having  the  shanks  sol- 
dered on,  are  now  turned  and  polished,  and  their 
under  side  is  freed  from  verdigris.  A  kind  of  button 
has  recently  been  manufacture  which  may  be  called 
semi-metallic,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made  of  two  metal 
disks  with  cloth  firmly  pressed  between  them.  Both 
of  the  metal  disks  are  pierced  with  a  single  hole  in 
the  centre.  The  upper  disk  is  slightiy  lai'ger  than 
the  lower,  which  is  made  to  fit  into  it  tightly,  the 
cloth  being  pressed  between  the  two.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  button  are  that  it  is  easily  made,  and 
that  it  may  easily  be  attached  to  the  garment  by 
the  tailor.  Of  late  years  the  making  of  porcelain 
buttons  has  developed  into  a  remarkable  industry. 
A  patent  was  taken  out  in  England  for  this  manu- 
facture by  Mr.  Prosser  about  1840,  and  for  some  time 
buttons  were  manufactured  in  Birmingham  under 
Prosser's  patent.  The  manufacture,  however,  has 
been  abandoned  in  England;  but  is  now  carried  on 
in  France  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  some  im- 
provements in  the  process.  These  buttons  are  both 
strong  and  cheap. 

In  making  covered  buttons  according  to  the  method 
now  adopted,  two  metal  disks  called  blanks  are  used, 
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one  of  which  is  Bomewhat  larger  than  the  other. 
Covered  buttons  are  of  two  kinds,  some  having  no 
shank,  the  others  having  what  is  called  the  flexible 
shank.  In  the  first  cue  both  the  two  metal  blanks 
are  pierced  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  generally  having 
a  bar  across  the  hole  for  the  thread  to  x>sss  over.  To 
make  a  button  of  this  kind  all  that  is  necessary  is' to 
turn  up  the  edges  of  the  larger  blank  by  means  of  a 
die,  to  insert  the  smaller  blank  (also  called  a  'collet'), 
which  ought  to  fit  as  tightly  as  possible  into  the 
Iaz;ger,  and  then  to  stretch  the  linen  or  other  material 
over  both.  This  is  the  common  flat  button  used  for 
underclothing.  In  maldng  the  flexible  shank-button 
the  larger  blank  is  not  pierced,  but  its  edges  are 
turned  up  as  in  the  former  case.  Two  cloth  blanks 
are  also  required,  one  of  which  is  larger  than  the 
lazger  of  the  two  metal  blanks,  over  whidi  it  is  tightly 
stretched,  its  edges  being  turned  over  those  of  the 
metal  bluik.  The  button  now  receives  a  padding  of 
paper  and  doth,  above  which  is  put  the  smaller  doth 
blank,  and  above  that  again  the  collet  or  smaller 
metal  blank,  which  is  made  slightly  concave,  and 
inserted  with  the  concavity  towaids  the  inside.  The 
whole  is  then  pressed  firmly  together,  the  edges  of 
the  outer  blank  being  turned  inwards  over  the  ooUet 
FO  as  to  hold  it  fast  in  its  place.  At  the  same  time 
the  pressure  to  which  the  button  is  subjected  causes 
the  padding  to  project  through  the  hole  that  is  left 
in  the  colle]^  so  as  to  form  the  flexible  shank  from 
which  the  button  receives  its  name. 

BUTTRESSES,  in  Gk>thic  architecture,  are  kteral 
projections  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  an  edifice, 
extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  at  the  comers 
and  between  the  windows.  They  are  necessary  to 
support  the  walls  and  prevent  them  from  spreading 
under  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

BUXTON,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
England,  situated  in  a  valley  celebrated  for  its  min- 
eral waters.  The  springs  discharge  60  gallons  a 
minute:  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  82".  It  is 
colourless,  and  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  It  contains 
calcareous  earth,  vitriolic  sdenite,  and  sea-salt,  and 
is  an  active  remedy  in  nephritic  and  bilious  com- 
plaints. It  is  used  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  accommodation  for  visitors  who  come  to  drink 
the  waters  is  very  complete,  induding  excellent 
hoteU  and  lodging-houses,  baths,  assembly-rooms, 
and  pump-room.  The  surrounding  scenery  Is  fine, 
and  there  is  a  vast  stalactite  cavern  called  Poole's 
Hole  in  the  neighbourhood.  Buxton  was  known  to 
the  Romans;  and  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  while 
in  captivity  resided  some  time  at  the  HalL  Pop.  in 
1861,  1877;  in  1871,  8717. 

BUXTON,  Sib  Thomas  Fowell,  bom  at  Earl's 
Colne  in  Essex  in  1786,  was  educated  under  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  at  Greenwich,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  carried  off  the  gold  medal.  In  1811 
he  joined  the  firm  of  the  celebrated  brewers,  Truman, 
Hanbuiy,  &  Co.,  and  took  an  active  share  in  carrying 
on  the  business.  In  1816,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Spit- 
talfields  distress,  he  made  his  first  public  effort  in  a 
speech  at  the  Mansion-house,  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  an  extensive  system  of  relief. 
He  next  proceeded,  in  concert  with  his  sister-in-law, 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  F17,  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
prisons;  and  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  produced  a 
work  entitled  An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery 
are  Produced  or  Prevented  by  our  present  System  of 
Prison  Diadpline,  which  attracted  great  attention, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Prison  IMsdpline 
Sodety.  In  1818  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Wey- 
mouth, and  continued  to  sit  for  it  in  successive  Par- 
liaments till  1837.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
enlightened  zeal  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  was 
long  the  right-hand  man  of  Wilberforce,  who  on  re- 


tiring from  public  life  sdected  Buxton  as  the  person 
best  qualified  to  carry  out  those  of  his  benevolent 
schemes  which  remained  uncompleted.  In  1828  he 
moved,  and  with  a  slight  modification  carried,  a  resdu- 
tion  to  the  effect  that  slaveiy,  being  repugnant  to  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  British  constitution,  oug^t 
to  be  abolish^  Subsequently  in  1831  he  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  house  and  country  by  an  ad- 
mirable speech  that  government  were  glad  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  give  full  effect 
to  emandpation.  After  his  retirement  from  Parlia- 
ment the  slave-trade  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts, 
and  he  published  a  work  entitled  The  Slave-trade 
and  its  Remedy.  This  led  to  the  expedition  to  the 
Niger,  which  owing  to  the  deadly  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, notwithstan<Ung  the  careftd  precautions  used, 
unhappily  failed.  In  1840  he  was  created  a  baronet 
He  died  in  1845. 

BUXTORF,  JoHANK,  an  eminent  orientalist^  was 
bom  in  1564  at  Kamen  in  Westphalia.  Being  very 
learned  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldaio,  in  the  acquirement 
of  whidi  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  many  learned 
Jews,  he  was  engaged  by  the  magistrates  of  Basel 
to  become  professor  of  those  languages,  which  he 
taught  with  great  success.  He  died  at  Basel  in  1629. 
His  works  are:  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Thalmudicum  et 
Rabbinicum;  Thesaurus  T<ingnm  Hebraicae;  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  tiie  Rabbinical  and  Chaldaic  ParaphraseB^ 
the  MasBora^  &c.;  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  Dictionary; 
Hebrew  Grammar;  Synagpga  Judidca,  a  Collection 
of  Modes  and  Ceremonies;  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica; 
Institutio  Epistolaris  Hebnica;  Concordantue  He- 
braices,  Ac  His  son  Johann  was  also  eminent  in  the 
same  branches  of  study.  He  was  bom  in  1599  and 
died  in  1664. 

BUZZARD.  The  buzzards,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Falconidss  which  was  made  by 
Vigors,  form  one  of  the  sub-families  (Buteonina)  of 
the  diurnal  birds  of  prey;  characters,  a  moderate- 
sized  beak,  hooked  from  the  base;  tail  equaL  They 
differ  from  the  falcons  ddefly  in  having  a  weaker 
and  more  dongated  bill,  in  having  the  thmi  or  fourth 
quill  longeety  and  in  wanting  the  notch  or  tooth  on 
tiie  upper  mandible  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
former.  The  sub-family  conststs  of  several  generm. 
The  trae  buzzards  belong  to  the  genus  Buteo^  the 
characters  of  which  are:  biU  moderate,  rather  weak; 
nostrils  somewhat  rounded;  tarsi  short;  acrotania 
scutellated;  fourth  quill  longest  The  tarn  are 
dther  covered  with  feathers  to  the  toes  or  half-way. 
The  conmion  buzzard  {Buteo  vutgcms)  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  K.  of  A£nca 
and  America.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  it 
is  in  many  parts  not  uncommon,  though  gradually 
becoming  rarer.  It  inhabits  a  variety  of  dtuationB — 
rocks,  parks,  woody  districts,  &c.  Its  flight  is  slow 
and  steady,  and  it  does  not  generally  remain  long  on 
the  wing.  Its  food  is  very  misceUaneous,  and  con- 
sists of  moles,  fidd-mice,  leverets,  frosa,  toads,  wonna, 
insects,  birds,  and  rabbits.  The  begmning  of  March 
is  the  time  at  which  they  pair,  and  the  nest  is  placed 
in  the  fork  of  a  tree  or  in  defts  and  ledffes  of  rocks 
and  ravines.  It  is  built  of  stidcs  and  lined  with  moai^ 
hair,  wool,  or  other  soft  materials.  The  eggs  are 
two,  three,  or  four  in  number,  of  an  oval  form,  nearly 
approaching  to  round.  The  colour  varies,  but  gener- 
ally they  are  of  a  bluish  or  greenish  white,  spotted 
with  pale  or  yellowish  brown.  The  length  of  the 
buzzard  is  from  20  to  22  inches,  the  female  being  4be 
lai^r.  The  plumage  is  loose  and  downy;  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  the  oodput,  and  cheeks  pale  bcown, 
streaked  longitudinally  with  darker  brown ;  the  whole 
of  the  back,  winff-ooverts,  upper  tail-ooverts,  and 
upper  surface  of  uie  tail-feathers  dark  clove-bnnm, 
the  latter  barred  with  lighter  brown,  and  the  feathen 
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on  the  fonner-nomed  parts  having  the  edges  lighter 
coloured;  chin  and  throat  aLmost  white;  front  of  the 
neck,  hreasty  nnder  wing-coverts,  belly,  and  thighs, 
grayish-white,  barred  transversely  with  dark  wood- 
brown;  legs  and  toes  yellow;  claws  black. — The 
rough -legged  buzzard  (B,  Uigopua),  so  called  from 
having  its  legs  feathered  to  the  toes,  is  also  a  na- 
tive of  this  country.  Its  habits  resemble  those  of 
the  common  buzzard,  and  like  that  bird  its  plumage 
varies  much  in  colour.  The  prevailing  colours  are 
brown  above  and  whitish  streaked  and  spotted  with 
brown  beneath,  the  lower  part  of  the  breast  having  a 
belt  of  brown;  length  22  to  24  inches.  The  genus 
Pemis,  to  which  the  honey-buzzard  (P.  apivortu) 
belongs,  has  the  third  quill  longest,  and  the  beiUc 
rather  weaker  than  Buteo;  in  o^er  respects  it  does 
not  differ  much  from  that  genus.  The  honey-buzzard 
is  rather  a  rare  bird  in  tibis  country,  though  pretty 
common  in  moat  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  about  2  feet 
in  length.  It  feeds  on  small  qiuidrupeds,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects,  especially  bees,  and  should  rather 
be  called  bee-buzzard  than  honey-buzzard.  The  marsh- 
harrier  (Circus  asruffinosus)  and  the  hen-harrier  (C, 
cyaneus)y  both  natives  of  this  country,  belong  to  the 
Hune  Bub-famUy. 

BY-LAW  is  a  particular  law  made  by  a  coxpora- 
tion,  or  by  any  other  distinct  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  its  mem- 
bers in  such  of  their  relations  as  are  not  reached  by 
the  general  law  of  the  land.  Such  private  laws  may 
legally  be  made  by  all  incorporated  bodies,  as  civic 
corporations,  trading  companies,  &c,  and  even  by 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  parish,  pro- 
vided they  involve  the  infraction  of  no  public  laws, 
but  are  merely  calculated  to  supply  their  want  of 
application  in  the  particular  instance.  These  private 
laws  are  binding  only  on  the  members  of  the  body 
for  which  they  are  framed,  and  will  not  be  recognized 
as  valid  unless  they  appear  to  be  intended  for  the 
general  good  of  that  body,  and  not  for  the  mere  fur- 
therance of  private  or  personal  interests.  By  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  (6  and  6  William  IV. 
cap.  Ixxvi)  town-ooundls  are  p^-mitted  to  make  such 
by-laws  as  may  seem  to  them  necessary  for  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  such  nuisances  as  are  not 
already  made  punishable  in  a  simimary  manner. 
By  8  Vict.  cap.  xx.,  the  power  of  making  by-laws 
was  |;ninted  to  railway  companies. 

BYNG,  John,  served  under  his  father,  Admiral 
George  Byng,  and  by  his  merits,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  his  name,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 
His  attempts  to  relieve  Fort  St  Philip,  in  Minorca, 
when  blockaded  by  a  French  fleet  under  La  Galis- 
sonifere,  proved  abortive;  and  his  hesitation  in  en- 
gaging the  enemy,  when  a  bold  attack  might  have 
perhaps  gained  him  the  victory,  excited  the  clamour 
of  the  nation  against  him.  The  ministry,  who  wished 
to  avert  the  public  odium  from  their  unsuccessful 
measures,  beheld  with  seeming  satisfaction  the  un- 
popularity of  Byng;  and  when  he  was  condemned 
by  a  court-martud  Uiey  suffered  him,  though  recom- 
mended to  meroy,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  general 
indignation,  and  he  was  shot  at  Portsmouth,  March 
14,  1757,  meeting  his  death  with  calm  resignation. 

BYNKERSHOECK,  CJornbuus  van,  a  Dutch 
lawyer,  bom  at  Middleburg  in  1673.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Franeker,  and  after  practising  as 
a  barrister  at  the  Hague,  became  professor  of  law  at 
Leyden,  and  president  of  the  Council  of  Holland. 
He  died  in  1743.  Bynkershoeck  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  among  modem  civilians.  His  works 
were  published  at  Geneva  in  1761,  and  at  Leyden  in 
1766.  They  are  written  in  Latin;  and  his  treatise 
I>e  Foro  Legatorum  Competente  was  translated  by 
Barbeyrac  into  French  under  the  title  of  Du  Juge 


competent  des  Ambassadeurs,  1728,  4to.  Bvnken- 
hoedc  edited  a  periodical  publication  called  The  New 
Mercuiy  of  the  Hague,  which  wa8  sapprened  owing 
to  the  offence  taken  at  the  strain  of  satire  which  it 
exhibited. 

BYRGIUS,  Justus  (properly  Jobet  BUrgi),  a 
celebrated  mechanist  and  astronomer,  bom  at  IJch- 
tenstein  in  Switzerland  in  1552,  was  invited  to  Cassel 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  superintend  the  obser- 
vatory which  he  had  there  erected,  and  constrocted 
a  number  of  astronomical  instruments,  some  curious 
clocks,  and  other  machines.  A  discoveiy  involving 
that  of  the  logarithms,  and  another  exhibiting  an 
application  of  the  pendulum  to  docks,  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  He  is  eulogized  by  Kepler  for  his 
talents,  but  censured  for  his  indolence  and  undue 
reserve,  which  kept  back  his  discoveries  from  the 
pubUa    He  died  in  1632  or  1633. 

BYRON,  Gboboe  Gordon  Noel,  Lord  Btbon, 
an  English  peer  and  poet  of  elevated  genius,  was  bom 
in  HoUes  Street,  London,  Jan.  22, 1788.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Admiral  John  Byron  (see  next  article), 
and  son  of  the  admiral's  only  son.  Captain  John 
Byron,  of  the  Guards,  notorious  for  his  gallantries 
and  reckless  dissipation.  By  the  eccentricity  and 
misconduct  of  the  old  Lord  Byron,  and  of  the  captain 
his  nephew,  the  reputation  of  the  family  of  Byron,  so 
ancient  and  honourable  in  English  history,  had  been 
considerably  tarnished.  The  former  was  tried  by 
his  peers  for  killing  his  relation,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a 
combat  with  swox^ds,  after  a  tavern  dispute,  under 
circumstances  so  equivocal  that  he  was  indicted  for 
murder,  and  made  a  very  narrow  escape  from  the 
penalty  attendant  upon  man-slaughter — an  escape 
which  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  consigned,  by 
public  opinion,  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and  obscurity. 
Captain  Byron,  the  poet's  father,  was  so  dissipated 
that  he  obteined  the  name  of  the  Mad  Jack  Byron. 
He  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day,  but 
so  immersed  in  all  the  fashionable  vices,  that,  at 
length,  to  be  seen  in  his  company  was  deemed  dis- 
creditable. In  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  seduced 
Amelia,  marohioness  of  Carmarthen,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Holdemesse,  to  whom,  on  a  divorce  follow- 
ing, he  was  united  in  marriage.  This  ceremony 
the  ill-fated  lady  did  not  survive  mere  than  two  years, 
when  he  took,  for  a  second  wife.  Miss  Catherine 
Grordon,  heiress  of  Gight  in  Aberdeenshire,  whose 
fortune  he  quickly  dissipated,  leaving  her  a  destitute 
widow  in  1791,  with  a  son,  the  celebrated  subject 
of  this  article,  then  only  tluree  years  of  age.  Pre- 
viously to  the  death  of  her  husband,  having  been 
deserted  by  him,  Mrs.  Byron  retired  with  her  infant 
son  to  her  native  place,  Aberdeen,  where  she  lived 
in  seclusion  on  the  ruins  of  her  fortune.  The  sin- 
gular drcumstances  attendant  upon  the  early  child- 
hood of  Byron  seem  to  have  operated  materially 
in  the  formation  of  his  very  striking  character. 
Until  seven  yean  of  age,  the  care  of  his  education 
rested  solely  on  his  mother,  to  whose  excusable, 
but  injudicious  indulgence,  some  of  the  wayward- 
ness by  which  it  was  subsequently  marked  was, 
even  by  himself,  attributed.  Being  then  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  that  disadvantage,  added  to  a  slight 
malformation  in  one  of  his  feet,  naturally  ren- 
dered him  an  object  of  peculiar  solicitude ;  and  to 
invigorate  his  constitution,  he  was  not  sent  to  school, 
but  allowed  to  brace  his  limbs  upon  the  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood;  whwe  he  early  ac- 
quired associations,  and  accumulated  a  fund  of  le- 
gendary lore,  which  indisputably  nurtured  his  poeti- 
cal tendencies.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  to 
the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  more 
dJHtingnished  for  great  occasion^  exertions,  in  order 
to  miJce  up  for  the  intervals  of  absence  rendered 
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neceflSttiy  by  his  delicacy  of  health,  than  by  his  gene- 
ral application.  In  aU  boyish  eports,  however,  the 
ardour  of  his  temperament  enabled  him  to  suimomit 
his  natural  disadyantages.  In  1798  the  death  of  his 
grand-uncle,  without  issue,  gave  him  the  titles  and 
estates  of  the  family;  on  which,  being  then  ten  years 
of  age,  he  was  removed  from  the  immediate  care  of 
his  mother,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  tiie 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the 
late  Lord  Byron,  a  lady  of  considerable  poetical 
abilities.  On  this  change  the  youthful  lord  was 
placed  at  Harrow,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
more  by  his  love  of  manly  sports,  and  by  his  un- 
daunted spirit,  than  by  attention  to  his  studies,  or 
submission  to  school  discipline;  but  although  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  life  he  indulged  in  some  anim- 
adversions upon  the  tendency  of  the  system  in  pub- 
lic schools,  he  always  cherished  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  Harrow,  and  of  its  master,  Dr.  Drury. 
While  yet  at  school  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Miss 
Chaworth,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  gentieman 
who  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  grand-uncle,  whom 
he  met  with  on  his  occasional  visits  to  Newstead. 
This  lady,  to  whom  he  very  beautifully  alludes  in  a 
well-known  poetical  Dream,  although  some  interviews 
and  billets  seem  to  have  passed  between  them,  tdti- 
mately  married  another  and  more  mature  suitor. 
This  disappointment  exceedingly  wounded  the  ardent 
spirit  of  the  youthful  lover.  When  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  he  was  entered  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  and  here,  as  at  Harrow,  his  dislike  of 
discipline  subjected  him  to  much  merited  reproof, 
which  he  repaid  with  sarcasm  and  satire;  and  among 
other  practical  jokes,  kept  a  bear,  which,  he  observed, 
he  was  training  up  for  a  degree.  At  nineteen  he 
quitted  the  university,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  family  seat  of  Newstead  Abbey,  where  he  em- 
ployed hhnself  chiefly  in  amusement,  and  especially 
m  aquatic  sports  and  swimming.  In  1807,  while 
still  at  Newstead,  he  arranged  his  early  productions, 
which  he  caused  to  be  printed  at  Newark,  under  the 
titie  of  Hours  of  Idleness,  by  George  Noel  Grordon 
Lord  Byron,  a  Minor.  These  poems,  although  ex- 
hibiting some  indication  of  the  future  poet,  also  be- 
trayed several  marks  of  juvenility  and  imitation, 
which  induced  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  to  indulge 
in  an  attack,  much  less  diistinguished  for  wit  or 
acumen,  than  for  tmreasonable  causticity  and  ill 
nature.  The  ridicule  produced  by  this  critique 
roused  the  anger  of  the  poet,  who  took  revenge  in 
his  celebrated  satire  of  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers  (Mar.  1809).  The  spirit  of  resentment 
is  seldom  very  just ;  and  the  anger,  rather  than  the 

J'udgment  of  Byron,  guided  his  pen  on  this  occasion, 
[t  happened  too,  singularly  enough,  that,  owing  to 
party  and  other  pre<Ulections,  a  number  of  the  per- 
sons satirized  in  this  poem,  no  long  time  after,  were 
numbered  among  the  friends  of  the  author;  for 
which  reason,  after  it  had  passed  through  four  edi- 
tions, he  suppressed  it.  It  is  unpleasant  to  relate 
that,  about  this  time,  Byron  fell  into  a  career  of  dis- 
sipation too  prevalent  among  the  youthful  possessors 
of  rank  and  fortune,  when  altogether  uncontrolled. 
Thus  his  fortune  became  deeply  involved  before  he 
had  attained  legal  maturity,  and  his  constitution 
much  impaired  by  the  excesses  in  which  he  spent 
it.  This  course  of  life,  however,  could  not  last, 
and  in  the  year  1809  he  determined  to  traveL  Ac- 
cordingly, in  company  with  his  fellow-collegian,  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Broughton 
(see  Broughton),  he  embarked  at  Falmouth  for 
Lisbon,  and  proceeded  through  the  southern  provinces 
of  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean.  His  subsequent  pere- 
grinations in  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.,  need  not  be 
detailed  here,  having  been  rendered  so  famous  by 


his  fine  poem  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  He 
returned  home  in  June,  1811,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years,  and  had  not  long  arrived  before  he  was 
summoned  to  Ne^^stead,  in  consequence  ol  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  his  mother,  who  breathed  her  last 
before  he  oould  reach  her. 

In  1812  Byron  gave  to  the  world  the  first  two  can- 
toe  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  This  assumption 
of  the  character  of  a  wayward  libertine,  satiated  by  an 
over  cultivation  of  pleasure,  into  misanthropy,  tedium, 
and  listiessnesB,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
application  would  necessarily  be  made  to  himaelf , 
afforded  proof  both  of  the  perverted  feeling  and  of 
the  originality  of  Byron.  There  was,  however,  a 
boldness  in  the  repuLdve  personification,  and  a  force 
and  an  energy  in  the  mode  of  supporting  it,  so  indi- 
cative of  great  powers,  that  it  at  once  produced  a 
strong  impression.  Eulogy  now  flowed  in  from  all 
quarters.  Even  the  read^  who  disapproved  of  the 
misanthropy  and  sombre  views  of  human  nature  dis- 
played in  this  extraordinary  production,  confessed  its 
genius.  Thus  the  feelings  of  admiration  became 
general,  and  the  strong  current  of  fashion  turning 
directiy  in  his  favour,  his  acquaintance  was  widely, 
not  to  say  universally,  courted;  and  his  first  entry  on 
the  stage  of  public  Uf e  may  be  dated  from  this  exa. 
Nor  were  the  manners,  person,  and  conversation  of 
Byron  of  a  nature  to  dissipate  the  charm  with  which 
hiis  talents  had  invested  him.  Although  easy  and 
affable  in  his  general  manners,  the  latent  reserve  of 
conscious  genius  was  always  observable;  added  to 
which,  the  associations  connected  with  his  identifica- 
tion with  his  own  Childe  Harold  exdted  a  mysterious 
and  undefinable  curiosity.  Even  his  physiognamy 
was  eminently  calculated  to  keep  up  the  interest 
which  he  otherwise  inspired;  the  predominating  ex- 
pression of  his  fine  features  being  that  of  deep  and 
habitual  thought,  although,  when  engaged  in  interest- 
ing  discussion,  they  as  forcibly  exhibited  gaiety,  in- 
dignation, and  satire.  Thus,  in  the  imitative  world 
of  fashion,  the  enthusiastic  looked  on  hin^  to  admire, 
the  serious  to  admonish,  and  the  soft  with  a  desire  to 
oonsQle.  The  latter  sympathy  he  excited  too  power- 
fully in  certain  qtuuters,  and  a  course  of  noxioaa 
intrigue  was  the  consequence.  It  is  more  gratifying 
to  observe  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  Uoense,  he 
was  capable  of  delicate  and  generous  actions,  of 
which  a  number  of  well-authenticated  Instances  are 
on  record.  The  quick  and  scrutinizing  glance  which 
he  had  cast  on  eastern  character  and  manners  waa 
now  manifested  in  the  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Abydos, 
the  Corsair  (the  copyright  of  which,  as  well  as  that 
of  Childe  Harold,  he  gave  to  Mr.  Dallas),  Lara,  and 
the  Siege  of  Corinth,  which  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  in  the  oourse  ol  the  two  yean  1813 
and  1814.  For  parliamentary  duties  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  decided  distaste,  and  it  was  not  until  his 
return  from  the  Continent  that  he  ventured  to  speak. 
He  made  his  maiden  speech  in  February,  1812,  from 
the  opposition  bench,  against  the  Frame-work  Bill, 
and  was  ax^gumentative  and  lively,  if  not  vwj  oti- 
ginaL  Having  now  become  a  character  whose  sup- 
port might  be  of  considerable  oonsequenoe,  he  was 
congratulated  accordingly.  Another  time  he  ad- 
dressed the  house  in  support  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  a  third  and  last  time  on  presenting  a  peti- 
tion from  Major  Cartwright. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  Byron  married  Anna 
Isabella,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Kalph  Milbanke  NoeL 
Their  married  life  had  not  lasted  long  when  it  waa 
disturbed  by  pecuniai^  embanassments,  in  oonse* 
quence  of  which  it  was  settied  that  Lady  Byron, 
who  had  presented  his  lordship  with  a  daughter  on  the 
10th  of  December,  should  return  to  her  parents  until 
better  arrangements  could  be  made.    From  this  visit 
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Lady  Byron  tdthnately  refused  to  return,  and  a  for- 
mal  separation  ensued.  The  real  reason  of  Lady 
Byron's  separation  from  her  husband  is  still  uncer^ 
tain ;  for  the  reason  which  Mrs.  Stowe  laid  before 
the  public  in  1869,  alleging  it  to  1^  the  real  one  as 
stated  by  Lady  Byron  herself,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  drcumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  Lady 
Byron's  own  conduct.  This  rupture  produced  a  con- 
siderable sensation  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  the 
most  contradictory  rumours  prevailed,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Byron  left  Englano,  with  an  expressed  re- 
solution never  to  return.  He  visited  fVance,  the 
field  of  Waterloo  and  Brussels,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  the  v.  of  Italy,  and  for  some 
time  took  up  his  abode  at  Venice.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  accompanied  him  on  a 
visit  to  Bome,  where  he  completed  his  third  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  Not  long  after  appeared  the  Pri- 
soner of  Chillon,  a  Dream,  and  other  Poems ;  and  in 
1817  Manfred,  a  tragedy,  and  the  Lament  of  Tasso. 
In  one  of  his  excursions  from  Italy  he  resided  for 
some  time  at  Abydos,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Tenedos  and  the  Island  of  Sdo,  where  he  likewise 
stayed  three  months,  during  which  time  he  visited 
every  classical  scene,  and  frequently  slept  in  the 
peasants'  cottages,  to  whom  his  liberality  made  him 
a  welcome  guest.  He  also  visited  several  other 
islands,  and  at  length  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he 
sketched  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  fourth  and  last 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  poem  was  published 
in  1818,  and  sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the 
author.  In  the  same  year  appeared  the  jeu  d'esprit 
of  B^po,  in  the  mixed  and  pointed  manner  of  the 
Italian  style  of  poetical  humour,  and  marked  by  a 
tone  of  loose  morality,  which  ripened  into  lioentious- 
nesB  in  Don  Juan.  In  1819  was  published  the  ro- 
mantic tale  of  Mazeppa,  and  the  same  year  was 
marked  by  the  commencement  of  Don  Juan,  which 
his  books^er,  Mr.  Murray,  declined  openly  to  pub- 
lish. Of  this  celebrated  production  it  is  as  vain  to 
deny  the  profligacy  as  the  genius.  In  1820  was 
published  Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  a  tragedy, 
written  with  an  avowed  attention  to  the  exploded 
system  of  the  dramatic  unities,  which  too  frequently 
subtracts  from  the  interest  all  that  it  gives  to  more 
cold  and  classical  qualities;  nor  did  this  effort  of 
Byron's  prove  an  exception.  The  next  year  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lisle  Bowles,  in  de- 
fence of  the  poetical  character  of  Pope,  which  had 
been  rated  very  low  in  that  writer's  life  of  him. 
This  dispute  arose  out  of  a  disposition,  in  certain 
critics,  to  ground  poetical  character  exclusively  on  a 
tendency  to  deal  with  the  primary  associations  con- 
nected with  natural  objects  and  affections,  rather 
than  on  the  more  complex  and  factitious  combina- 
tioDB  produced  by  art  and  cultivation.  This  school 
not  unfrequently  pushes  its  theory  to  an  extreme,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pope,  whom  Byron,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  have  somewhat  hyperbolically  exalted.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  the  drama  of  Sardanapalus,  in- 
disputably the  finest  of  his  tragic  offspring;  the  Two 
Foscari,  a  tragedy;  and  Cain,  a  mystery.  The  last 
is  a  production  of  much  power,  but  marked  by  the 
same  rashness  of  speculation  and  recklessness  of 
moral  effect  which  disfigure  many  of  the  author's 
productions. 

After  leaving  Venice  Byron  resided  for  some  time 
at  Ravenna,  then  at  Pisa,  and  lastly  at  Genoa.  At 
Ravenna  he  became  intimate  with  the  Countess 
Guicdeli,  a  married  lady;  and  when  he  removed  to 
Pisa  she  followed  him.  Here  they  both  lived  to- 
gether openly  in  the  Lanfranchi  Palace.  It  was 
at  Pisa  that  in  1822,  in  conjunction  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  who,  on  invitation,  had  become  his  guest,  and 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  the  periodical  publication 


called  the  Liberal  was  commenced,  which,  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  Shelley  (who 
perished  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean), extended  only  to  four  numbers.  In  this 
work  fibrst  appeared  the  Virion  of  Judgment^  caused 
by  the  singularly  ill-judged  performance,  under  the 
same  title,  of  Southey.  The  publisher  was  prose- 
cuted, and  fined  £100.  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  mys- 
tery, also  first  appeared  in  the  LiberaL  It  is 
founded  on  the  supposed  intercourse  between  angels 
and  the  daughters  of  earth  before  the  flood,  and  pos- 
sesses great  force  and  beauty.  The  later  cantos  of 
Don  Juan,  with  Werner,  a  tragedy,  and  the  De- 
formed Transformed,  a  fragment,  bring  up  the  rear 
of  Byron's  performances.  In  the  autumn  of  1822  he 
quitted  Pisa,  and  wintered  at  Grenoa,  and  now  began 
to  indulge  those  feelings,  in  regard  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Greeks  to  throw  off  the  Mohammedan  yoke, 
which  determined  him  to  lend  them  the  aid  of  his 
person,  purse,  and  influence.  It  would  also  appear 
by  some  noble  venes  which  have  been  printed  sinoe 
his  death,  that  a  secret  consciousness  of  his  career  of 
action  having  too  long  been  unworthy  of  him,  in- 
duced him  to  seek  a  nobler  species  of  distinction 
than  one  of  mere  self-engrossment  and  successful 
gallantry.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
general  tendency  of  powerful  minds,  at  a  particular 
stage  of  existence,  to  break  from  the  enthndments  of 
pleasure  and  the  senses,  because  it  has  been  the  great 
theme  of  aUegory  ever  since  allegory  was  invented. 
In  addition  to  being  satiated  with  &e  usual  enjoy- 
ments of  a  dissipated  man  of  rank,  and  disgusted 
with  the  sameness  of  commonplace  Ufe,  many  circum- 
stances contributed  to  render  Byron  an  enthusiast  for 
Greece.  In  oommon  with  many  more,  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  its  illustrious  history  doubtless 
served  to  stimulate  his  concern  for  its  modem  degra- 
dation; but  in  him  these  feelings  were  quickened 
by  an  acquaintance  with  its  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery,  its  various  races  of  wild  and  picturesque 
manners,  and  by  the  personal  interest  which  he  had 
already  excited  there.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
exact  combination  of  motive,  in  August,  1823,  he 
embarked,  accompanied  by  five  or  six  friends,  in  a 
British  vessel,  which  he  had  hired  for  the  purpose, 
and  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the  thhrd  cam- 
paign. He  established  himself  some  time  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  and  despatched  his  friends,  Messrs.  Trelawney 
and  Hamilton  Brown,  with  a  letter  to  the  Greek 
government.  The  residt  of  their  information  induced 
him  to  advance  £12,000  for  the  relief  of  Missolonghi. 
The  dissensions  among  the  Greeks  gave  him  great 
pain,  and  involved  him  in  considerable  di£Sculties. 
At  length  he  sailed  from  Argostoli  with  two  Ionian 
vessels,  and,  taking  considerable  specie  on  board, 
proceeded  to  Missolonghi,  where,  after  considerable 
hazard  and  danger,  and  the  loss  of  one  of  his  vesseb, 
he  finally  arrived,  and  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  honour  Grecian  gratitude  could  devise.  His  in- 
fluence was  immediately  exerted  in  the  mitigation  of 
the  ferocity  with  which  the  war  was  waged  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks;  but  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
produce  union  among  their  leaders.  He  immediately 
began  to  form  a  brigade  of  Suliotes,  500  of  whom 
were  taken  into  his  pay,  with  a  view  to  an  expedition 
against  Lepanto;  but  such  was  the  disorderly  and 
unsettled  temper  of  these  troops,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  postpone  it.  This  unexpected  disi^pointment 
preyed  on  his  spirits,  and,  Feb.  15,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  severe  fit  of  epilepsy.  He  had,  subsequently, 
other  attacks,  but  at  length  the  violence  of  the 
disorder  began  to  yield  to  the  skill  of  his  phy- 
sician, and  he  was  recommended  to  remove  for  a 
while  from  the  flat,  marshy,  and  unhealthy  site  of 
Missolonghi,  to  Zante.     I'his  step,  with  his  usual 
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tenacity,  he  refused  to  take.  '  I  cannot  quit  Greece 
(he  wrote  to  a  friend)  while  there  is  a  chance  of  my 
being  even  of  supposed  utility.  There  is  a  stake 
wor&  millions  such  as  I  am,  and  while  I  can  stand 
at  all  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  While  I  say  this, 
I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties,  dissensions,  and  defects 
of  the  Greeks  themselves;  but  allowance  must  be 
made  for  them  by  all  reasonable  people.'  On  the  ex- 
pedition against  Lepanto  being  given  up,  other  pro- 
jects were  proposed  with  reference  both  to  military 
operations  and  to  congresses  for  uniting  Eastern  and 
Western  Greece;  but,  unhappily,  the  fatal  moment 
was  at  hand  which  was  to  deprive  the  Greek  cause 
of  its  firm  and  energetic  friend  On  the  9th  of  April, 
Byron,  while  riding  out,  got  extremely  wet;  and, 
scarcely  recovered  from  tihe  effects  of  his  former 
disorder,  a  fever  ensued,  which,  it  is  thought,  might 
have  yielded  to  copious  bleeding  in  the  first  instance, 
but  which,  owing  either  to  his  own  objection  or  the 
inaccurate  opinion  of  the  physician  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  was  destined  to  prove  fatal  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  19th  of  April,  1824.  During  his  illness 
some  fine  traits  of  humanity  and  feeling  for  his 
attendants  were  exhibited  by  Byron,  and  nearly  his 
last  words,  previous  to  sinking  into  the  lethargy 
which  ended  in  death,  were,  'My  wife,  my  child,  my 
sister ! — ^you  know  all — ^you  must  say  alL'  His  utter- 
ance then  failed  him,  as  it  had  previously  done  in 
referring  to  the  same  near  connections. 

Thus,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  prematurely  died 
this  extraordinary  genius,  to  the  deep  affliction  of  the 
people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  who  decreed 
every  possible  public  testimony  of  their  sorrow.  Nor 
was  his  death  a  subject  of  less  regret  to  many  who 
looked  for  a  noble  recompense  in  the  maturity  of  his 
life  for  the  faults  of  its  commencement  and  subse- 
quent progress.  Many  of  his  errors  were  evidently 
the  result  of  a  too  early  release  from  all  discipline 
and  control,  and  the  neglect  which  family  circum- 
stances had  thrown  round  him.  In  other  respects, 
the  vices  and  failings  of  Byron,  undeniable,  it  is  true, 
were  much  magnified  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius 
and  character,  which  attracted  an  intensity  of  obser- 
vation to  all  which  oonoemed  him.  The  disposition 
of  the  public  at  once  to  admire  and  condemn,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  with  an  involuntary  tendency  to 
confound  the  character  of  the  poet  with  some  of  the 
most  romantic  creations  of  his  imagination,  however 
it  might  annoy  him  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  sequel 
too  obviously  nurtured  a  degree  of  personal  vanity, 
which  formed  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  his 
character.  Conmionplace  censure  produces  little 
effect  when  coupled  with  great  admiration,  and  still 
less  is  effected  by  the  virulence  of  party  attack,  or 
by  direct  personid  hostility.  The  morals  of  Byron, 
on  the  score  of  gallantry,  his  carelessness  of  female 
reputation,  and  hasty  and  vindictive  spirit  of  resent- 
ment, are  altogether  indefensible;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  mixed  up  with  great  humanity,  bene- 
volence, and  generosity.  It  was  evident,  too,  from 
his  death,  and  many  other  circumstances,  that,  what- 
ever his  pride  and  resentment  at  being  so  dedsively 
abandoned,  he  nurtured  the  natural  feelings  of  a 
husband  and  father  deep  in  his  bosom.  In  respect 
to  several  disputed  points  of  his  conduct,  the  Memoirs, 
by  himself  (which  he  gave  to  Moore  to  raise  a  loan 
from  Murray,  the  bookseller,  and  which  that  gentle- 
man, at  the  instance  of  his  family,  thought  proper  to 
destroy),  would  doubtless  have  given  much  informa- 
tion to  the  world.  As  it  is,  certain  journals  of  visi- 
tors, and  of  temporary  companions,  professing  to 
record  his  conversation,  but  poorly  supply  their 
place.  The  body  of  Byron  was  brought  to  England, 
and  lay  in  state  in  London.  It  was  subsequently 
interred  near  his  own  seat  of  Newstead  Abbey, 


where  a  plain  marble  slab  merely  records  his  name 
and  title,  date  of  death,  and  age.  Besides  his  only 
legitimate  child  and  heiress,  Byron  left  another 
daughter  in  Italy,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  £5000,  on 
the  condition  of  her  not  marrying  an  Englishman. 
The  successor  to  his  estate  and  title  was  h^  cousin, 
Captun  G«orge  Anson  Byron,  of  the  royal  navy. 

BYRON,  John,  an  English  commodore,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1728,  and  emlutrked,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  one  of  the  ships  of  Lord  Anson,  which  was 
fitted  out  for  a  voyage  round  the  world,  but  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Byron,  with  some  of  his  unfortunate 
companions,  wjs  conducted  by  the  Indians  to  Chili, 
and  remained  there  till  1744,  when  he  embarked  on 
board  a  ship  of  St.  Malo,  and  in  1745  returned  to 
Europe.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  published  a 
Narrative  of  his  adventures,  which  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. In  1758  he  commanded  three  ships  of  the 
line,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
France.  Greorge  III.,  who  wished  to  explore  the  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  southern  part  of  America^  gave  Byron 
the  command  of  a  frigate,  with  which  he  set  sail, 
June,  1764.  After  having  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  he  returned  at  the  end  of  two  yean  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  May,  1766.  Although 
Byron's  voyage  was  not  fruitful  in  disooveries,  it 
still  deserves  an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of 
voyages  round  the  world,  since  he  was  the  first  of 
those  renowned  circumnavigators  of  the  globe,  in- 
cluding Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,  whose  enter- 
prises were  not  merely  mercantile,  but  were  directed 
to  scientific  objects.  In  1769  Commodore  Byron 
was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Newfoundland, 
which  he  held  till  1776.  He  was  nused  to  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral  of  the  white  in  1779,  and  died  in 
1786.  Such  was  his  general  ill  fortune  at  sea,  that 
he  was  called  by  the  sailors  *  Foul-weather  Jack.* 

BYRONS  ISLAND,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific, 
about  12  miles  in  length,  abounding  in  oocoa  trees. 
It  was  discovered  by  Commodore  Byron  in  1765. 
Lon.  177°  45'  B.;  lat  1'  18'  8. 

BYSSUS,  a  kind  of  fine  flax  and  the  linen  made 
from  it,  was  used  in  India  and  likewise  in  Egypt  at 
a  very  early  date.  In  this  latter  country  it  was 
used  in  embalming,  and  the  mummies  are  still  found 
wrapped  in  it.  As  an  article  of  dress  it  was  worn 
only  by  the  rich.  Dives,  in  Christ*s  parable  (Luke 
xvi.  19),  was  clothed  in  byssns,  and  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  riches  of  fallen  Babylon  (Rev.  xviii  12>. 
B^ssus  was  f ormeriy  erroneously  considered  as  a  fine 
kmd  of  cotton.  The  fine  stuff  mantif actored  fram 
the  byssus  is  called  more  particularly  nndon,  Foster 
derives  the  word  byuva  from  the  Coptic.  Byssoa 
was  also  used  by  the  ancients,  and  is  still  used,  to 
signify  the  hair  or  thread-like  substance  (called  beard)^ 
with  which  the  different  kinds  of  sea-mussels  fasten 
themselves  to  the  rocks.  The  Pinita  mariiMi,  par- 
ticularly, is  distinguished  by  the  length  and  the  silky 
fineness  of  its  beivd,  from  which  very  durable  dotiha, 
gloves,  and  stockings  are  still  mannfactored  in 
Sicily  and  Calabria.  Various  articles  made  of  byasos 
appeared  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851. 

BYTTNERIACEiE  (or  more  properly  Bcmmt- 
AOE^  since  the  typical  genus  of  this  order  waa  dedi- 
cated to,  and  named  after  the  botanist  Bilttoer),  a 
nat.  order  of  exogenous  plants,  with  the  following 
characteristics.  The  members  of  this  order  are  tree* 
or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  leaves,  and  opposits 
stipules;  flowers  oispoeed  in  dusters,  wluch  are 
axillar  or  opposite  to  the  leaves ;  calyx  and  coroUa 
with  five  divisions,  but  the  latter  sometimeB  waatior; 
stamens  of  the  same  number  aa  the  petals,  or  dmne 
or  multiple,  in  general  monaddphoos ;  anthers  alwajv 
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two-called;  carpels,  from  three  to  fire  in  niimber, 
more  or  less  completely  united,  each  cell  with  two  or 
three  asoendipg  ovules  or  a  greater  number ;  styles 
free,  or  more  or  less  united ;  rruit  generally  a  globu- 
lar  capsule  dehiscent  or  indehiscent.  Tlus  order  is 
distinguished  from  the  Malvaoea  by  its  two-celled 
anthers,  and  by  the  fact  that  its  seeds  are  generally 
furnished  with  a  fleshy  endosperm.  The  order  is 
divided  into  six  sub-orders,  one  of  which  takes  its 
name  hx>m  the  genus  Byttneria,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole  order.  The  diief  genus  of  this 
sub-order  is  Theobrwna  cacao,  from  the  seeds  of 
which  cocoa  is  prepared.  The  genus  Guazuma^  a 
native  of  Brazil,  belonging  to  the  same  sub-order, 
is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  edible, 
and  filled  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  mucilage. 
Another  genus  of  this  sub-order,  namely,  Abrom% 
13  valuable  on  account  of  its  fibre,  from  which  strong 
cordage  is  manufactured.  The  genus  Astropeea  is 
said  to  contain  Uie  most  beautiful  plants:  all  the 
species  are  remarkable  for  the  mucilage  they  contain. 
BYZANTINE  EMPIRE.  The  Byzantine  or 
Eastern  Boman  Empire  comprehended  at  first  in 
Asia  the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Asia  Minor ;  in  Africa, 
Egypt;  and  in  Europe,  all  the  countries  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube.  This 
survived  the  Western  Empire  1000  years,  and  was 
even  increased  by  the  addition  of  Italy  and  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  commenced  in  395,  when 
TheodosiuB  divided  the  Roman  emmre  between  his 
two  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  Eastern  Em- 
pire fell  to  the  elder,  Arcadius,  through  whose  weak- 
ness it  suffered  many  misfortunes.  During  his  mino- 
rity Rufinus  was  his  guardian  and  minister,  between 
whom  and  Stilicho,  the  minister  of  the  Western 
Empire,  a  fierce  rivalry  existed.  The  Goths  laid 
waste  Greece.  Eutropius,  the  successor,  and  Gainas, 
the  murderer  of  Rufinus,  were  ruined  by  their  own 
crimes.  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  a  civil  war  excited 
by  him  (400).  Arcadius  and  his  empire  were  now 
ruled  by  his  proud  and  covetous  wife  Eudoxia^  till 
her  death  (404).  The  Isaurians  and  the  Huns  wasted 
the  provinces  of  Asia  and  the  country  along  the 
Danube.  Theodosius  the  Younger  succeeded  his 
father  (408),  under  the  guardianship  of  his  sister 
Pulcheria.  Naturally  of  an  inferior  mind,  his  educa- 
tion had  made  him  entirely  imbecile  and  unfit  for 
self-command.  Pulcheria^  who  bore  the  title  cf 
Auffustaj  administered  the  kingdom  ably.  Of  t^e 
Western  Empire,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Valen- 
tinian,  Theodosius  seized  upon  West  Illyria  (423). 
The  Greeks  fought  with  success  against  the  King  of 
the  Persians,  Varanes.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
thrown  into  confusion  by  internal  dissensions,  and 
claimed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Romans  and  the 
Persians,  became  now  a  bone  of  contention  between 
the  two  nations  (440).  Attila  laid  waste  the  do- 
minions of  Theodosius,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  tri- 
bute (447).  After  the  death  of  her  brother  Pulcheria 
was  acknowledged  empress  (450).  She  was  the  first 
female  who  attained  this  dignity.  She  gave  her 
hand  to  the  senator  Marcian,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  His  wisdom  and  valour  averted  the  attacks 
of  the  Huns  from  the  frontiers,  but  he  did  not  sup- 
port the  Western  Empire  in  its  wars  against  the 
Huns  and  the  Vandals  with  sufficient  energy.  He 
afforded  shelter  to  a  part  of  the  Grermans  and  Sar- 
matians  who  were  driven  to  the  Roman  frontiers  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  Pulcheria  died  before 
him  in  453.  Leo  I.  (457),  a  prince  praised  by  con- 
temporary authors,  was  chosen  successor  of  Marcian. 
His  expeditions  a^^sunst  the  Vandals  (467)  were  un- 
suocesafuL  His  grandson  Leo  II.  succeeded,  but 
survived  only  a  few  months,  when  Zeno,  the  father 


of  Leo,  who  had  previously  been  appointed  his  col- 
league, became  sole  emperor  (474).  The  government 
of  this  weak  emperor,  who  was  hated  by  his  subjects, 
was  disturbed  by  rebellions  and  internal  disorders  of 
the  empire.  The  Goths  depopulated  the  provinces 
till  their  king  Theodoric  turned  his  arms  against 
Italy  (489).  Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno,  raised  the 
minister  Anastasius,  whom  she  married,  to  the  throne 
(491).  The  nation,  once  excited  to  discontents  and 
tumults,  could  not  be  entirely  appeased  by  the  alle- 
viation of  their  burdens  and  by  wise  decrees.  The 
forces  of  the  empire,  being  thus  weakened,  could  not 
offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  Persians  and  the 
Bulgarians  along  the  Danube.  To  prevent  their 
incursions  into  the  peninsula  of  Constantinople, 
Anastasius  built  the  l&ng  wall,  as  it  is  called.  After 
the  death  of  Anastasius  the  soldiers  proclaimed  Jus- 
tin emperor  (518).  Notwithstanding  his  low  birth 
he  maintain^  possession  of  the  throne.  Religious 
persecutions,  which  he  undertook  at  the  instigation 
of  the  clergy,  and  various  crimes,  into  which  he  was 
seduced  by  his  nephew  Justinian,  disgrace  his  reign. 
After  his  early  death,  in  527,  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  same  Justinian  (which  see),  to  whom,  though  he 
deserves  not  the  name  of  the  Oreat,  many  virtues  of 
a  ruler  cannot  be  denied.  He  was  renowned  as  a 
legislator,  and  lus  reign  was  distinguished  by  the 
victories  of  his  general  Belisarius ;  but  how  unable 
he  was  to  revive  the  strength  of  his  empire,  was 
proved  by  its  rapid  decay  after  his  death.  Justin 
II.,  his  successor  (565),  was  an  avaricious,  cruel, 
weak  prince,  governed  by  hu  wife.  The  Longobardi 
(Lombards)  tore  from  hun  part  of  Italy  (568).  His 
war  with  Persia,  for  the  possession  of  Armenia  (570), 
was  unsuccessful ;  the  Avari  plundered  the  provinces 
on  the  Danube,  and  the  violence  of  lus  grief  at  these 
misfortunes  deprived  him  of  reason.  Tiberius,  his 
minister,  a  man  of  merit,  was  dedared  Caesar,  and 
the  general,  Justinian,  conducted  the  war  against 
Persia  with  success.  The  Greeks  now  allied  them- 
selves, for  the  first  time,  with  the  Turks.  Against 
his  successor,  Tiberius  II.  (578),  the  Empress  ^phia 
and  the  General  Justinian  conspired  in  vain.  From 
the  Avari  the  emperor  purchased  peace ;  from  the 
Persians  it  was  extorted  by  his  General  Mauritius 
or  Maurice  (582),  who,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  in 
the  same  year,  was  declared  his  successor.  Mauritius, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent monarch,  but,  for  the  times,  he  wanted  pru- 
dence and  resolution.  He  was  indebted  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  eastern  frontiers  to  the  gratitude 
of  King  Chosroes  II.,  whom,  in  591,  he  restored  to 
the  throne,  from  which  he  had  been  deposed  by  his 
subjects.  Nevertheless,  the  war  against  the  Avari 
was  unsuccessful,  through  the  errors  of  Commentio- 
lus.  The  army  was  discontented,  and  was  irritated 
now  by  untimely  severity  and  parsimony,  and  now 
by  timid  indulgence.  They  finally  proclaimed  Pho- 
cas,  one  of  their  officers,  emperor.  Mauritius  was 
taken  in  his  flight  and  put  to  death  (602).  The  vices 
of  Phocas  and  his  incapacity  for  government  pro- 
duced the  greatest  disorder  m  the  empire.  Herac- 
lius,  son  of  the  governor  of  Africa^  took  up  arms, 
conquered  Constantinople,  and  caused  Phocas  to  be 
executed  (610).  He  oistinguished  himself  only  in 
the  short  period  of  the  Persian  war.  During  the 
first  twelve  years  of  his  reign  the  Avari,  and  other 
nations  of  the  Danube,  plundered  the  European  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Persians  conquered  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Having  finally  succeedod  in 
pacifying  the  Avari,  he  marched  against  the  Persians 
(622),  and  defeated  them ;  but  during  this  time  the 
Avari,  who  had  renewed  the  war,  xnade  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Constantinople  in  626.  Taking 
advantage  of  an  insurrection  of  the  subjects  of  Chos* 
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roes,  he  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Peraia.  By 
the  peace  concluded  with  Siroes  (628),  he  recovered 
the  loet  provinces  and  the  holy  cross.  But  the  Ara- 
bians, who  now  became  powerful  under  Mohammed 
and  the  caliphs,  conquered  Phoenicia,  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Euphrates,  Judea,  Syria,  and  all  Egypt 
(635-641).  Among  his  descendants  there  was  not 
one  able  prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Con- 
stantine  III.,  probably  in  conjimction  with  his  step- 
brother Heracleonas  (641).  The  former  soon  died, 
and  the  Istter  lost  his  crown  in  a  rebellion,  and  was 
mutilated.  After  him  Constans,  son  of  Constantine, 
obtained  the  throne  (642).  His  sanguinary  spirit  of 
persecution,  and  the  murder  of  his  brother  Theodosius 
(650),  made  him  odious  to  the  nation.  The  Arabians, 
pursuing  their  conquests,  took  from  him  part  of  Af- 
rica, Cyprus,  and  Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  even  at 
sea  (653).  Internal  disturbances  obliged  him  to  make 
peace.  After  this  he  left  Constantinople,  and  in  663 
began  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Lombards  in 
Italy.  He  died  at  Syracuse  in  668.  Constantine 
IV.,  Pogonatus,  son  of  Constans,  vanquished  his 
Syracusan  competitor  Mezentius,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  shared  the  government  with  his 
brothers  Tiberius  and  Heraclius.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  the  Arabians  inundated  all  Africa 
and  Sicily,  penetrated  through  Asia  Minor  into 
Thrace,  and  attacked  Constantinople,  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  by  sea.  Nevertheless,  he  made  peace 
with  them  on  favourable  terms.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute 
(680).  Justinian  II.,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in 
685,  weakened  the  power  of  the  Maronites,  but  fought 
without  success  against  the  Bulgarians  and  against 
the  Arabians.  Leontius  dethroned  this  cruel  prince, 
and  after  mutilating,  banished  him  to  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  (695).  Leontius  was  dethroned  by  Apsi- 
mar,  or  Tiberius  IIL  (698),  who  was  dethroned  by 
Trebelius,  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  restored  Jus- 
tinian (705);  but  Philippicus  Bardanes  rebelled  anew. 
With  Justinian  II.  the  race  of  Heraclius  was  extin- 
guished. The  only  care  of  Philippicus  was  the 
spreading  of  Monothelism,  whilst  the  ArabiajiB  wasted 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  Philippicus  reigned  from 
711  to  713,  when  he  was  deposed  by  Anastasius,  who 
at  the  end  of  three  years  retired  to  a  monastery,  the 
army  sent  out  against  the  Arabians  having  revolted 
against  him,  and  proclaimed  their  leader,  Theodosius, 
emperor.  This  prince,  known  as  Theodosius  III., 
after  a  reign  of  only  fourteen  months,  was  compelled 
in  his  turn  to  yield  the  throne  to  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
general  of  the  army  of  the  East,  who  refused  to  re- 
cognize him,  and  marched  against  Constantinople 
(May,  717).  Leo  repelled  the  Arabians  from  Con- 
stantinople, which  they  had  attacked  for  almost  two 
years,  and  suppressed  the  rebellion  excited  by  Basilius 
and  the  former  emperor  Anastasius.  From  726  the 
abolition  of  the  worship  of  images  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  Italian  provinces  were  allowed  to  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  Lombards,  who  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  (728),  while  the  Arabians 
plundered  the  eastern  provinces.  After  his  death 
(741),  his  son  Constantine  Y.  ascended  the  throne — a 
courageous,  active,  and  noble  prince.  He  vanquished 
his  rebellious  brother-in-law  Artabasdus,  wrested  from 
the  Arabians  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  over- 
came at  Inat  the  Bul^^arians,  against  whom  he  had 
l)een  long  unsuccessful.  He  died  (775),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Leo  IV.,  who  fought  successfully 
ar^ainst  the  Arabians,  and  this  latter  by  his  son  Con- 
Htantine  VI.  (780),  whose  imperious  mother,  Irene, 
his  guardian  and  associate  in  the  government,  raised 
a  powerful  party  by  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of 
images.  He  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  free  himself 
from  the  de{)endence  on  her  and  her  favourite,  Stau- 


ratiuB,  and  died  in  797,  after  having  had  hia  eyea  pot 
out.    The  war  against  the  Arabians  and  Bulgarians 
was  long  continued ;  against  the  fixvt  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful.   The  design  of  the  empress  to  many  Charie- 
magne  excited  the  discontent  of  the  patricians,  who 
placed  one  of  their  own  order,  Nioephorua,  upon  the 
throne  (802).    Irene  died  in  a  monastery.    Nicepho- 
rus  became  tributary  to  the  Arabians,  and  fell  in  the 
war  against  the  Bulgarians  (811).   Stauratius,  his  son, 
was  deprived  of  the  crown  by  Michael  I.,  and  he,  in 
turn,  by  Leo  V.  (813).    Leo  was  dethroned  and  put 
to  death  by  Michael  IL  (820).     During  the  reign  of 
the  latter  tiie  Arabians  conquered  Sicily,  Lower  Italy, 
Crete,  and  other  countries.    He  prohibited  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  as  did  also  his  son  Theophilus  (829-42). 
Theodora,  widow  of  Theophilus  and  guardian  of  his 
son  Michael  III.,  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute  about 
images   (842).     Diuing  a  cruel  persecution  of  the 
PauUcians,  considered  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Mani- 
chsans,  the  Arabians  devastated  the  Asiatic  provin- 
ces.   The  dissolute  and  extravagant  Michael  confined 
his  mother  in  a  monastery.    The  government  was 
administered  in  his  name  by  Bardas,  his  unde,  and 
after  the  death  of  Bardas  by  Basil,  by  whom  Michael 
was  put  to  death  (867).    Basil  I.,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  867,  was  not  altogether  a  contemptible 
monarch.    He  died  886.    The  reign  of  his  learned  son, 
Leo  VI.  (the  Philosopher),  was  not  very  happy.     He 
died  911.     His  son,  Constantine  VII.,  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  (that  is,  '  bom  in  the  purple  *),  a  minor  when  he 
succeeded  his  father,  was  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  colleague,  Alexander,  and  after  Alexander  s 
death,  in  912,  under  that  of  his  mother  Zoe.     Ko- 
manus  Lecapenus,  his  general,  obliged  him,  in  919.  to 
share  the  throne  with  him  and  his  children,  C^on- 
stantine  VIIL  and  Stephanus.    Constantine  subse- 
quentiy  took  sole  possession  of  it  again,  and  reigned 
mildly,  but  weakly.    His  son,  Romanus  II.,  succeeded 
him  in  959,   and  fought  successfully  against  the 
Arabians.    To  him  succeeded,  in  963,  his  general 
Nioephorus  II.  (Phocas),  who  was  put  to  death  by  hij» 
own  general,  John  Zimisces  (969),  who  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  the  Russians.     Basil  II.,  srtn 
of  Romanus,  succeeded  this  good  prince  in  976.     He 
vanquished  the  Bulgarians  and  tilie  Arabians.     His 
brother,  Constantine  IX.  (1025),  was  not  equal  to  him 
Romanus  III.  became  emperor  (1028)  by  a  maniatre 
with  Zoe,  daughter  of  Constantino     lliis  dissolute 
but  able  princess  caused  her  husband  to  be  execute-*!, 
and  successively  raised  to  the  throne  Michael  IV. 
(1034),  Michael  V.  (1041),  and  Constantine  X  (1042K 
Russians  and  Arabians  meanwhile  devastated  the 
empire.     Her  sister  Theodora  succeeded  her  on  the 
throne  (1054).     Her  successor,  Michael  VL  (10561, 
was  dethroned  by  Isaac  Comnenus  in  1057,  who  be- 
came a  monk  (1 059).    His  successor,  Constantine  XL, 
Ducas,  fought  sucoessfully  against  the  Uzee.     Eudo- 
cia  his  wife,  guardian  of  his  sons,  Michael,  Androui- 
cus,  and  Constantine,  was  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration (1067),  married  Romanus  IV.,  and  farou^t 
him  the  crown.     He  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  wi&r 
against  the  Turks,  who  kept  him  for  some  time 
prisoner.    Michael  VII.,  son  of  Constantine,  deprives i 
him  of  the  throne  (1071).     Michael  was  dethroned  by 
Nicephorus  III.  (1078),  and  the  latter  by  Alexius  I^ 
Comnenus  (1081).  Under  his  reign  the  Crusades  com- 
menced.  His  son,  John  II.,  came  to  the  throne  <  1 1 1  > « . 
and  fought  with  great  success  against  the  Turks  and 
other  barbarians.     The  reign  of  his  son,  Mainuel  I^ 
who  succeeded  him  (1143),  was  also  not  nnfortunato 
His  son,  Alexius  II.,  succeeded  (llbO),  and  was  <ie* 
throned  by  his  guardian,  Andronicus  (11S3),  as  wa» 
the  latter  by  Isaac  (1185).    After  a  reign  disturK^i 
from  without  and  within,  Isaac  was  detluoned  by  his 
brother,  Alexius  IIL  (1195).    The  Ciusaden  natoctU 
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him  and  his  son,  Alexius  TV,;  but  the  seditious  Con- 
stantinopolitans  prodaimed  Alezius  Y.,  Ducas  Mur- 
zuphlus,  emperor,  who  put  Alezius  IV.  to  death.  At 
the  same  time  Isaac  11.  died.  During  the  last  reigns 
the  Kings  of  Sicily  had  made  many  conquests  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Latins  now  forced  their 
way  to  Constantinople  (1204),  conquered  the  city,  and 
retained  it,  together  with  most  of  the  European  terri- 
tories of  the  empire.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
was  made  emperor;  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
obtained  Th^»alonica  as  a  kingdom,  and  the  Vene- 
tians acquired  a  huge  extent  of  territory.  In  Attalia^ 
Bhodes,  Philadelphia,  Corinth,  and  Epirus,  indepen- 
dent sovereigns  arose.  Theodore  Lascaris  seized  on 
the  Asiatic  provinoes,  in  1206  made  Nice  (Nicsea)  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  was  at  first  more  powerful 
than  Baldwin.  In  1204  a  descendant  of  the  Comneni, 
named  Alexius,  established  a  principality  at  Trebi- 
sond,  in  which  his  great-grandson  John  took  the  title 
of  emperor.  Neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors  were 
able  to  secure  the  tottering  throne.  He  himself  died 
in  captivity  among  the  Bulgarians  (1206).  He  was 
followed  &8t  by  Henry,  his  brother,  then  by  Peter, 
brother-in-law  of  Henry  (1217),  and  then  by  Robert 
of  Courtenay,  son  of  Peter,  who  succeeded  in  1219, 
but  was  not  crowned  till  1221.  With  the  exception 
of  Constantinople,  aU  the  renmining  Byzantine  terri- 
tory, including  Thessalonica,  was  conquered  by  John, 
emperor  of  Nice.  Baldwin  II.,  brother  of  Robert, 
succeeded  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
colleague,  John  of  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  till 
1237,  after  which  he  was  sole  ruler  till  1261.  In  that 
year  Michael  Pabeologns,  king  of  Nice,  conquered 
Constantinople,  and  Baldwin  died  in  the  West,  a 
private  person.  The  sovereigns  of  Nice  up  to  this 
period  were  Theodore  Lascaris  (1206) ;  John  Ducas 
Vatatges,  a  good  monarch  and  successfid  warrior 
(1222);  Theodore  II.,  his  son  (1254);  John  Lascaris 
(1259),  who  was  deprived  of  the  crown  by  Michael 
JPakeologus  in  Dec.  1259,  who  himself  received  the 
crown  Jan.  1, 1260.  In  1261  Michael  took  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Latins.  He  laboured  to  unite  him- 
self with  the  Latin  Church,  but  his  son,  Andronicus 
II.  (1282),  renounced  the  connection.  Internal  dis- 
turbances and  foreign  wars,  particularly  with  the 
Turks,  threw  the  exhausted  empire  into  confusion. 
Andronicus  III.,  his  grandson,  obliged  him  to  divide 
the  throne,  and  at  length  wrested  it  entirely  from  him 
(1328).  He  waged  war  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Turks,  and  died  in  1341.  His  son,  John  Palieologus, 
was  obliged  to  share  the  throne  with  his  guar(£an, 
John  Cantacuzene,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign. 
The  son  of  the  latter,  Matthew,  was  also  made  em- 
peror. But  John  Cantacuzene  resigned  the  crown, 
and  Matthew  was  compelled  to  abdicate  (1855),  when 
John  Pabsologus,  the  son  of  Andronicus  III.,  became 
sole  emperor.  Under  his  reign  the  Turks  first  ob- 
tained a  firm  footing  in  Europe,  and  conquered  Gal- 
lipoli  (1357).  The  family  of  Palseologus  from  this 
time  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  European  ter- 
ritories, partly  by  revolt,  partly  by  the  Turks.  Th& 
Sultan  Amurath  took  Adrianople  (1361).  Bajazet 
conquered  almost  all  the  European  provinces  except 
Constantinople,  and  obliged  John  to  pay  him  tribute. 
The  latter  was,  some  time  after,  driven  out  by  his  own 
son,  Andronicus,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son,  Manuel  (1391).  Bajazet  besieged  Constantinople, 
defeated  an  army  of  western  warriors  under  Sigis- 
mund,  king  of  Hungary,  near  Nicopolis  (1396),  and 
Manuel  was  obliged  to  place  John,  son  of  Andronicus, 
on  the  throne.  Timur's  invasion  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces saved  Constantinople  for  this  time  (1402). 
Manuel  then  recovered  lus  throne,  and  r^^ained 
some  of  the  lost  provinces  from  the  contending  sons 
of  Bajazet.    To  him  succeeded  his  son  John,  Paheo- 


logus  II.  (1425),  whom  Amurath  II.  stripped  of  all 
lus  territories  except  Constantinople,  and  laid  tmder 
tribute  (1444).  To  the  Emperor  John  succeeded  his 
brothet  Constantino  Palseologus.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  general,  Justinian,  a  Genoese,  he  witiistood  the 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy  with  fruitless  courage, 
and  fell  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  by  the  con- 
quest of  which  (May  29,  1453)  Mohammed  II.  put 
an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  Empire.  In  1461 
David  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebizond,  submitted 
to  him,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  was  put  to  death. 
See  Comneni. 

BYZANTINE  HISTORIANS,  a  series  of  Greek 
authors,  whose  works  relate  to  the  history  of  the 
lower  Greek  Empire,  from  the  fourth  century  nntU 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  to 
the  Turkish  history  until  tiie  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  authors  display  the  faults  of  a  de- 
generate period,  but  they  contain  also  the  relics  of 
former  excellence.  They  are  the  principal  source  of 
the  history  c^  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and 
a  correct  delineation  of  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  modem  Greeks  requires  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  them,  of  which  D'Anse  de  Villoiwn  is  an 
example.  They  contain  besides  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  materials  relative  to  the  great  migration  of 
the  nations,  and  the  new  political  system  to  which  it 
gave  rise  in  the  north  of  Asia  and  in  Europe,  and 
illustrative  of  ecclesiastical  history.  An  excellent 
collection  of  these  authors  was  printed  in  folio  at  the 
Louvre,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  in- 
creased by  texts  printed  at  Rome,  Leipzig,  and  other 
places  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  even  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy.  The  whole  collection  includes  thirty-nine 
works,  the  earldast  of  which  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1645,  and  the  latest  in  1819.  A  reprint  of  the 
first  twenty-six  articles  of  this  collection  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  twenty-three  volumes,  between 
1722  and  1733,  with  the  title  Byzantinie  Historise 
Scriptores  in  unum  Corpus  Redacti.  The  most 
recent  and  best  collection  is  that  which  was  begun  in 
1828  by  Niebuhr,  with  the  co-operation  of  J.  Bekker, 
L.  and  W.  Dindorf,  Schopen,  Meinecke,  Tiachinann, 
and  others,  and  was  continued  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 
Its  title  is  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historise  Byzantinae, 
editio  Emendatior  et  Copiosior,  and  the  first  volume 
was  published  at  Bonn  in  1828.  Stritter,  keeper  of 
the  royal  achives  at  Moscow  under  Paul,  has  proved, 
by  an  excellent  extract  (Memoriae  Populorum  ad 
Danubium,  Pontum  Euxinum,  Paludem  Mieotidem, 
Mare  Caspium  et  inde  mi^is  ad  Septentrionem 
Incolentium,  Petersb.  1771-79,  four  vols.  4to),  their 
importance  as  sources  of  ancient  Russian  history. 
Four  of  them  form  a  continued  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  to  the  year  1470,  viz.:  (1)  Zonaras; 
(2)  Nicetas  Acominatns  Choniates;  (3)  Nicephorua 
Gregorias ;  (4)  Laonicus,  or  Nicholas  Chalcondylas 
of  Athens.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  others  are, 
in  chronological  order:  (1)  Procopius  of  Csesarea, 
rhetorician  at  Constantinople.  We  have  from  him 
eight  books  of  histories,  viz.  Persica,  in  four  books, 
and  Gothica,  in  four  books,  published  separately  by 
Hoschel  (Augsburg,  1 607) ;  and  Secret  History  (Anec> 
dota),  in  nine  books  (in  which,  contrary  to  the  opinions 
expressed  in  lus  firat  work,  he  shows  himself  very 
inimical  to  the  Emperor  Justinian),  published  by  Rein- 
hard,  at  Erlangen  and  Leipzig  (1753). — (2)  Agathias, 
after  the  death  of  Justinian,  wrote  an  account  of  his 
reign,  in  five  books,  published  at  Paris  (1660,  folio). 
— (3)  Theophylact  of  Egypt.  We  have  from  him  a 
lustory  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  in  eight  books, 
to  604  (Paris,  1648).— <4)  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  has  left  several  learned  theolo- 
gical writings.    His  Breviarium  Historicum  extends 
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from  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maurice  to  770 
.  (Venice,  1759). — (5)  Joh.  Scylitzesheld  several  offices 
at  Gonfftantinople.  We  have  from  him  an  abridg- 
ment of  history,  from  811  to  the  time  of  Isaac  Com- 
nenos  (1057).  It  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation 
(Venice,  1570).  The  same  work  he  continued  to  the 
time  of  Alexius  Comnenus  (1081).  The  whole 
work  is  contained  in  the  collection  published  at 
Kome.  —  (6)  Anna  Comnena^  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexius  I.,  died  about  1150.  She  wrote  an 
Alexias,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  her  father, 
Alexius  Comnenus,  in  fifteen  books,  edited  by  Hos- 
chel  in  Augsburg,  1610.  (A  more  complete  edition, 
Palis,  1651,  folio). — (7)  Geoige  AcropoUta,  a  states- 
man in  Constantinople^  wrote  an  abridgment  of  the 
Byzahtine  history,  from  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Latins,  1204,  to  its  recapture,  1260 
(Paris,  1651). — (8)  Greorge  Pachymer  held  high  offices 
in  church  and  state  in  Constantinople.  He  wrote 
a  Byzantine  history,  in  thirteen  books,  from  the 
Birth  of  Michael  Paheologus,  1158  to  1308  (Rome, 
1666-69). — (9)  John  Cantacuzenus,  the  emperor,  is 
the  author  of  a  Byzantine  history,  in  four  books, 
from  1320-54  (Paris,  1645).— (10)  Geoige  Codinus, 
intendant  of  the  palace  in  Constantinople.  We  have 
from  him  several  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  most  important  of  them  is,  On  the 
Offices  and  Services  appertaining  to  the  Court  and 
the  Church  of  Constantinople  (Paris,  1648,  folio). — 
(11)  Constantinus  Porphyrogenneta^  the  Emperor 
Constantino  VII.,  wrote  the  life  of  his  grandfather, 
Basilius  Macedo,  edited  by  John  Meursius.  We 
have  also  a  work  of  his  own  on  govenmient,  written 
for  his  son,  and  on  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Empire,  besides  other  writings  and  collec- 
tions. The  most  important  treats  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Byzantine  court.  It  was  edited  byLeich  and 
Beiake  (Leipzig,  1751-54,  two  vols.)— (12)  After  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  Ducas  wrote  a  Byzantine 
history,  from  1341  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos,  1462. 
It  was  edited  by  Bekker,  and  published  in  1884. 

BYZANTINE  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  After  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  had  made  the  ancient  Byzantium 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  ornamented 
that  city,  which  was  called  after  him,  with  all  the 
treasures  of  Grecian  art,  a  new  period  commenced  in 
the  history  of  ait.  Frcon  this  time  it  became  sub- 
servient to  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 
All  the  productions  of  heathen  arti^  which  formed 
suitable  ornaments  for  Christian  cities  and  temples, 
were  now  employed  in  the  service  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  art  began  by  slow  degrees  to  rise  from  its 
degeneracy,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  At 
the  time  when  Constantino  converted  Byzantium 
into  an  imperial  residence  splendour  and  ornament 
had  already  supplanted  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
taste.  Asiatic  luxury  had  become  predominant,  and 
this  laid  more  stress  on  richness  of  material  and  de- 
coration than  on  purity  of  conception.  Architecture, 
which  adorned  the  Forum  Auffutteum,  in  Byzantium, 
with  a  fourfold  colonnade,  and  created  splendid  euruB, 
imperial  palaces,  baths,  tiieatres,  and  porticoes,  pre- 
served for  a  long  time  the  grand  forms  of  classic  times, 
and  deviated  hv>m  themslowly  and  gradually,  at  first  in 
the  Christian  churches,  as  a  model  for  which  Justin- 
ian built  the  Church  of  St  Sophia^  and  decorated  it 
with  oriental  magnificence,  in  537.  But  even  in 
architecture,  the  costliness  and  colour  of  the  marble 
was  soon  considered  as  of  more  importance  thaa  the 
proportion  of  the  parts  and  the  distribution  of  the 
columns.  There  are,  however,  as  late  as  the  ninth 
century,  admirable  works  of  Greek  architecture.  This 
period  was  still  less  favourable  to  the  simplicity  of 
sculpture.  The  mythology  of  ancient  Greece  affonled 
sacred  subjects  to  the  statuary.    Gods  appeared  in 


the  human  form,  and  the  human  figure,  in  the  Grecian 
model,  was  raised  to  the  claiwical  ideal  On  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  sculpture  was 
confined  to  the  imitation  of  nature;  afterwards  to 
portraits,  and  to  mere  purposes  of  ornament^  for 
ChiiBtianity  is  averse  to  sensible  representations  of 
the  Divinity.  Statues  of  emperors,  of  great  states- 
men and  genends,  became  the  subjects  of  the  sculp- 
tor, and  seem  eventually  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  images  in  the  Christian 
churches,  since  the  custom  of  erecting  monuments 
and  statues  to  the  emperors  and  distinguished 
bishops  was. extended  to  martyrs  and  saints,  and 
was  i^terwards  followed  by  the  superstitious  worship 
of  them.  (See  Iconoclasts.)  Though  images  of 
this  kind  became  more  frequent  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  there  were  yet  many  Christian 
teachers,  who,  like  Tertullian  at  an  early  period, 
declared  the  fine  arts  inventions  of  the  devil,  and  the 
pagan  statues  possessed  by  demons.  This  superstition 
often  caused  the  destruction  of  the  noblest  statues  of 
the  Grecian  gods  by  popular  violence.  It  was  not 
until  after  many  difficulties,  that,  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  worship  of  images  was  established  in  the  Greek 
Empire,  and  after  £at  time  appeared  the  first  known 
traces  of  Christian  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  East 
But  even  those  statues  to  which  sculpture  was  now 
confined,  no  longer  displayed  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  ancient  art  The  pride  of  the  emperors  de- 
manded statues  of  gold  and  silver,  as  long  as  their 
treasury,  filled  by  exhausting  their  subjects,  could 
supply  them.  Images  of  bronze  and  marble  were  de- 
spised. And  how  seldom  oould  the  artist  be  inspired 
by  his  subject,  when  flattery  erected  monuments  and 
busts  to  the  most  worthless  of  men  I  It  was  natural, 
that,  with  the  loss  of  elevated  subjects,  the  di^ty  <tf 
art  should  be  lost  in  petty  tedmical  detaOs.  Heyne, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  li^  works  of  art  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors  (Commentat  Soa  Gotting.,  voL 
xi.),  observes  that  the  representations  of  tiie  emper- 
ors, of  distinguished  men,  or  of  saints,  were  uniform 
in  figure  or  character.  The  vestiges  of  genius  were 
nowhere  seen  in  free  creations  and  ideal  fonns^  in  the 
desire  of  truth  and  expression.  From  the  time  of 
Justinian  downwards  the  true  measure  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  the  correctness  of  the  outiincs, 
were  so  much  neglected,  that  the  representations  be- 
came constantiy  more  like  masks,  spectres,  and  mon- 
sters. The  old  Roman  faces  were  seldom  represented : 
the  fonns  appeared  to  belong  to  quite  another  race — 
to  some  new  nation ;  and  it  was  often  necessary  to 
write  the  names  under  them.  In  the  perspective  of 
the  figures  no  rules  were  observed.  It  became  at 
this  time  the  great  object  to  imitate  the  costly 
robes  of  the  enmerors,  bishops,  and  other  noble  per- 
sons, who  gratified  their  vanity  not  only  with  purple 
garments,  but  by  the  extravagant  use  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  which  were  worn  in  long  pendants 
from  the  ear,  in  bracelets  and  in  necklaces.  Hie  whole 
mantie  was  often  ganushed  with  predons  stones,  and 
round  the  edge  ran  a  double  row  of  pearis.  Sudi 
garments  the  emperors  used  to  change  several  times 
a  day.  As  such  exterior  ornaments  are  for^gn  to 
sculpture,  which  prefers  the  naked  figure,  or  a  simple 
drapery,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  production  of 
statues  ceased  so  soon.  In  the  lists  of  Byiantine 
works  of  sculpture  given  by  authors  of  the  first  cen- 
turies there  are  no  images  of  Christ,  no  statues  of 
aposties  and  saints.  Instead  of  them  we  find  only 
crucifixes,  painted,  or  ornamented  with  mosaic  work. 
If  there  were  any  such  images  in  eariier  times  they 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  loono- 
clasts,  ss  was  the  case  with  the  faronae  statoe  of 
Christ  near  that  of  Constantino,  which  was  demol- 
ished by  Leo  the  general  destroyer  of  image^  and 
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the  tepzesentations  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  praised  by 
EusebiiiB,  and  that  of  Daniel  among  the  I^ons,  wiu 
which  Gonstantine  adorned  the  pubUc  fountains.  An 
image  of  the  Saviour,  suirounded  by  angels,  and 
worked  in  mosaic,  is  described  by  Photius.  We  also 
find  mention  of  the  images  of  two  angels  upon  the 
forum  of  Gonatantine,  the  representation  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  bronze  statue  of  Moses,  with  which 
Justinian  is  said  to  have  ornamented  the  eurice,  and 
that  of  Solomon  of  an  earlier  date.  According  to 
EusebiuB  the  roof  of  the  palace  in  Constantinople 
was  also  decorated  with  rich  mosaics  of  gold  and 
costly  stones,  representing  scenes  from  the  passion 
of  Christ;  and  another,  which  Justinian  erected,  in 
Chalcls,  contained  representations  of  events  in  the 
war  against  the  Vandals.  The  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  mosaics  in  the  interior  of  St.  Sophia's  Church 
in  Constantinople  has  been  preserved  in  fragments  to 
modem  times.  The  taste  of  those  times  inclined,  in 
general,  more  to  mosaic  works  than  to  scidpture; 
because  the  former  were  rendered  attractive  by  the 
costliness  and  colours  of  the  stones.  Sculpture  was 
employed  particularly  in  ornamenting  altars,  taber- 
nacles, holy  vessels,  and  urns,  which  were  made  of 
the  most  precious  marble.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
stones  was  also  long  preserved.  In  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, which  was  imitated  in  mosaic,  the  taste  of  this 
age  was  the  same  as  in  sculpture — pleased  with  gold 
and  lively  colours,  but  careless  about  truth  of  repre- 
sentation, and  beauty  and  grandeur  of  conception. 
The  first  germ  of  a  Christian  style  of  art  was,  how- 
ever, developed  in  the  Byzantine  pictures.  The  ideal 
representations  of  human  figures,  which  the  ancient 
Grecian  artists  had  exhibited  in  their  master- works, 
were  necessarily  given  up  by  Christian  artists :  another 
ideal  was  to  be  formed,  which  should  not  recall  the 
odious  features  of  paganism.  But  the  ideal  of  the. 
Saviour,  of  the  motiber  of  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles, 
oould  be  formed  only  by  degrees.  The  artists,  who 
had  nothing  real  and  materisJ  before  them,  but  were 
obliged  to  find,  in  their  own  imaginations,  concep- 
tions of  the  external  appearance  of  sacred  persons, 
could  give  but  feeble  sketches  of  their  ideas  by  means 
of  th^  iinp«feot  art.  In  their  i«i>i»»ii<iioii.  of 
JesuB  and  his  apostles,  they  finally  adopted  the 
national  features  of  the  Jews.  In  the  figure,  and 
sometimes  even  in  the  countenance,  they  imitated 
the  external  appearance  of  some  revered  bishop.  The 
hands  were  often  lifted,  as  in  blessing,  or  one  hand 
was  laid  upon  the  breast,  or  holding  a  book.  Thus 
the  figures  of  the  f  oimders  of  the  Christian  church 
were  first  represented  in  paintings.  They  were  also 
exhibited  in  mosaic,  but  not  in  nuirble.  Christian 
subjects,  indeed,  are  generally  more  suited  to  paint- 
ing, which  gives  the  outward  expression  of  the  mind, 
by  means  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colours,  than  to 
sculpture,  which,  on  the  contrary,  elevates  the  ex- 
ternal form  to  a  kind  of  spiritual  dignity.  As  the 
artists  cared  but  little  for  a  faithful  imitation  of 
nature,  but  were  satisfied  with  repeating  what  was 
once  acknowledged  as  successful,  it  is  not  strange 
that  certain  forma,  introduced  by  the  authority  of 
some  celebrated  artists,  and  approved  by  the  taste 
of  the  time,  should  be  made,  by  convention,  and 
without  regard  to  truth  and  beauty,  general  models 
of  the  hmnan  figure,  and  be  transmitted  as  such 
to  succeeding  times.  In  his  treatise  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  arts  in  Constantinople  (Comment. 
Soc.,  Gotting.  vol.  xiii.),  Heyne  remarks,  that  art 
continued  to  be  exercised  here,  as  far  as  it  consists 
in  mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments,  in  par- 
ticular rules  and  general  precepts;  but  taste,  and  a 
sense  for  truth  and  simple  beauty,  had  vanished. 
Delicacy,  elegance,  and  gracefulness  in  design,  pro- 
portion of  parts,  harmony  of  the  figures,  and  beauty 


of  form,  were  lost  The  artists  did  not  even  aim  at 
an  accurate  representation,  but  were  contented  with 
rude  and  general  outlines,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  coins 
of  the  time.  These  deformed  and  meagre  figures 
were  slavishly  copied,  and  labour  waa  lavished  on 
costly  and  often  tasteless  ornaments.  A  certain  pro- 
pensity to  the  grotesque  prevailed,  even  in  architec- 
ture. The  influence  of  ancient  works  of  art  continu- 
ally decreased  as  their  number  was  diminished  by  the 
violences  of  war,  by  superstition,  by  avarice,  and  by 
the  hand  of  time.  Most  of  the  then  existing  works 
of  antiquity  perished  in  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
during  the  Crusades  of  1204  and  1261;  and  thus  the 
dty  had  long  been  deprived  of  its  most  beautiful 
ornaments  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

This  was,  in  general,  the  state  of  art  in  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  Its  influence  has  been  felt  ever  since; 
in  earlier  times,  by  the  connection  of  the  imperial 
residence  in  the  East  with  the  Western  Empire,  and 
afterwards  by  commercial  intercourse  and  the  Cru- 
sades. 

Let  us  first  consider  this  connection  of  the  lower 
Greek  art  with  the  west  of  Europe,  and  in  particular 
with  Italy.  According  to  StiegUtz  (on  Gfiman  Ar- 
chitecture), the  character  of  the  lower  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  tranquillity  and  simplicity,  originating 
from  poverty  of  ideas  and  materials,  and  terminating 
in  heaviness.  But  this  architecture,  which  prevailed 
till  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  preserved  the 
seed  from  which,  in  later  times,  a  new  and  better 
style  sprang  up.  Constantinople  became  a  school  of 
architecture,  from  which  artists  issued  to  all  parts  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  as  far  as  Britain,  to  erect  churches 
after  the  model  of  St.  Sophia.  They  also  penetrated 
into  the  countries  of  the  East,  introducing  their  art 
among  the  Arabiana,  who  applied  it  to  the  erection 
of  their  mosques,  and  among  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
who  formed  their  own  style  from  it.  The  lower 
Greek  or  Byzantine  style  kept  itself  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted  in  Italy,  under  the  Lombards,  as  well  as  under 
the  Goths,  whose  artists  came  from  the  East;  and 
thence  it  spread,  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
to  Grermany,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture introduced  by  Charlemagne  into  Germany 
was  a  corruption  of  that  prevaSing  in  the  lower 
Greek  Empire,  from  which,  together  with  the  Arabian 
and  German  style,  sprang  the  true  Gennan  or  Grothic 
architecture,  which  fiounshed  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  (See  Architecture,  History 
OF.)  The  batto-rilievos  on  the  oldest  churches  in 
Germany,  and  some  pictures  in  them,  still  show  the 
traces  of  the  lower  Grecian  art.  These  are  also  to 
be  found  in  Gori  (for  example.  Diptych,  voL  iii.  pp. 
33, 270,  tab.  iv.  xxiii.)  and  Cuunpini  (Vet.  Moniment. 
part  n.  p.  104,  tab.  xxix.)  representations  of  Italian 
and  Gallic  sculpture,  which,  in  their  drapery,  orna- 
ments, and  architectural  forms,  betray  a  Byzantine 
origin.  In  regard  to  painting  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Byzantines  for  the  preservation  of  some  portion 
of  its  ancient  exceUenoe.  As  in  the  early  period 
of  Christianity,  Grecian  and  Roman  art  in  general 
differed  but  little,  since  both  sprang  from  the  ruins 
of  ancient  art;  so  in  painting,  no  striking  difference 
is  to  be  observed  between  them.  They  became,  how- 
ever, constantly  more  and  more  distinct  in  later  times, 
as  Greece  and  Italy  became  more  and  more  separated. 
Short  thick  bodies,  stiff  and  forced  attitudes,  exagger- 
ation of  the  characteristic  parts,  in  particular  of  the 
eyes,  faces  contracted  above  and  broad  below,  and 
marked  with  overcharged  tints,  short  thick  hair, 
highly  arched  eyebrows,  awkward  drapery,  loaded 
with  unnatural  folds,  distinguish  the  Greek  pictures 
as  far  back  as  the  fifth  century.  The  better  paint- 
ings, which  are  found  particularly  in  manuscripts, 
show  a  neat,  accurate,  and  diligent  execution.   When 
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art  declined  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, painting  was  still  cultivated  by  the  Greeks, 
who,  driven  from  home  by  the  disputes  concerning 
images,  carried  it  into  Italy  and  other  countries,  and 
adorned  the  churches  there.  Thus  the  lower  Greek 
or  Byzantine  school  was  the  mother  of  the  old  Italian 
school,  and  of  the  lower  Khenish,  which  preceded  the 
German.  The  relation  of  both  is  seen  in  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Italian  pictures  to  those  of  the  lower 
Rhemsh  school.  According  to  the  common  state- 
ment several  Grecian  artists  passed  over  into  Italy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  adorned 
the  churches  of  Florence  and  Venice  with  their 
works.  These  were  joined  by  the  Italian  artists,  who 
founded,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  school  of  art 
and  painting  (see  Italy — ^Art),  which,  in  its  devel- 
opment, acquired  a  peculiar  character,  distinguished 
by  beauty  both  of  conception  and  execution.  The 
lower  Khenish  school,  however,  which  is  also  called 
the  school  of  Cologne,  as  it  flourished  chiefly  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  dty  of  Cologne,  appears  to 
have  retained  still  more  closely  the  Byzantine  char- 
acter than  the  Italian  did,  since  there  are  traces  of  it 
even  in  the  later  German  school,  exhibited  in  the 
symmetrical  and  pyramidal  grouping  of  the  objects, 
in  the  close  drapery,  and  in  the  love  of  ornament  and 
splendour,  shown  particularly  in  the  golden  back- 
grounds. The  collection  of  the  brothers  Boisser^ 
contains  the  most  excellent  works  of  this  school. 
John  Van  Eyck  first  set  the  example  of  a  more  indi- 
vidual representation  of  natural  objects,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  representations  of  the  lower  Greek, 
and  the  ideal  style  of  the  old  Boman  schooL  More 
exact  accounts  are  wanting  of  the  historical  connec- 
tion of  the  lower  Bhenish  and  of  the  old  Italian 
school  with  the  Byzantine  style  of  art.  On  the  ear- 
lier times  of  the  Byzantine  art,  see  Histoire  de  I'Art 
par  les  Monumens  depuis  sa  Decadence  au  14me 
Sifecle,  jusqu'k  son  Renouvellement  au  16me  (Paris, 
1810,  foUo). 

BYZANTIUM,  the  name  of  the  dty  of  Constan- 
tinople before  its  name  was  dianged  by  Constantine 
the  Great.  According  to  the  mythological  account 
there  was  a  small  village  called  Lygos  on  the  site  of 
the  future  Byzantium  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition.     On  this  spot  Byzas,  a  Me- 


garian,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  emigrants,  landed 
in  658  B.C.,  and  selected  it  as  in  every  respect  suitable 
for  the  foundation  of  a  colony.  The  dty  which  was 
built  by  the  first  colonists  he  named  after  himself. 
Other  colonists  followed  from  different  quarters, 
especially  from  Miletus,  and  Byzantium  was  already 
a  flourishing  town  when  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Persians  Byzantium 
soon  recovered  itself.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war 
it  acknowledged  for  some  time  the  supremacy  of  the 
Athenians,  from  whom  at  a  later  period  the  Byzan- 
tines received  support  in  their  resistance  against 
Philip  of  Maoedon.  The  barbarian  Thradans,  who 
occupied  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  the  Celts 
(Galatians),  in  their  migrations  to  the  East,  often 
appeared  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  town;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  chiefly  owing  to  its  favourable  position 
for  commerce,  it  continued  to  prosper,  and  survived 
the  decay  of  most  of  the  other  Greek  dties;  and  even 
under  the  Komans  it  was  left  free  to  manage  its  own 
affairs,  and  was  allowed  to  demand  dues  from  all 
ships  passing  through  the  Bosporus,  only  part  of 
which  was  claimed  by  the  Bomans.  •  At  the  end  of 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  Byzantium, 
unfortunately  for  itself,  sided  with  Pesoennius  Niger 
against  Septimius  Severus.  By  the  latter  it  was  be- 
sie^^  for  three  years,  and  when  at  last  it  was  forced 
to  surrender,  Severus  ordered  its  walls  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  deprived  the  city  of  its  privileges,  and 
placed  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Perinthians. 
For  a  time  the  prosperity  of  the  dty  was  annihilated, 
until  a  new  and  more  brilliant  era  began  for  it  under 
Constantine  the  Great.  (See  Constantinople.)  By- 
zantium was  at  first  a  kingdom,  but  soon  after  its 
foundation  the  form  of  government  was  changed  into 
an  aristocracy,  and  that  again  passed  into  an  oli- 
garchy. In  the  year  890  B.c.  it  recdved  from  Thra- 
sybulus  a  democratical  constitution,  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Athenians.  Byzantium  was  the 
great  entrepot  for  the  grain  trade  between  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Black  Sea  and  those  bordering 
on  the  Mgean.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
excellent  wine  was  grown,  and  the  surrounding  seas 
abounded  in  tunny  fish.  In  addition  to  that  the 
Byzantines  earned  on  a  laige  tirade  with  neighbour- 
ing countries,  exporting  slaves,  hides,  honey,  &c 
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John  and  Henry  Le  Keux.  With  Descriptive  Text  by  John  Brixton.  New  Edition,  re-edited 
by  R.  PhenS  Speirs,  a.r.i.b.a. 

No  work  has  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  Pugin  and  Le  Keux's  Normandy  which  has  a  greater  daim  to  the 
careful  study  of  every  architect,  draughtsman,  or  archaeologist,  who  searches  to  realize  for  himself  the  development  of  French 
architecture  in  Normandy  during  five  and  a  half  centuries. 

Complete  in  14  parts,  imperial  4to,  at  zs.  6d,  each ;  or  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  42^. 

Illustrations  of  Architecture  and  Ornament; 

A  Series  of  Seventy  Plates  drawn  and  etched  on  copper,  firom  his  own  Sketches  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  By  J.  B.  Waring,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Author  of  "The 
Arts  connected  with  Architecture  in  Central  Italy,"  &c.  &c.     With  Descriptive  Notices  by  the  Artist 

"  tVe  can  korustfy  rewmmend  Mr.  Waring t  booky  not  only  to  fro/essional  designers  who  are  m  fstest  of  new  ideaa 
and  combinations /or  practical  use,  but  to  all  tMo  love  the  arcMtectureu  and  the  decorative  arts  ofmedsenai  Eurof*'^  - 
Saturday  Review. 

"  The  booh/orms,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  a  storehouse  qf  suggestions  0/ great  miiW.*'»The  iBuildcr. 

In  parts,  imperial  4to,  ^t  2s.  6d,  each. 

Villa  and  Cottage  Architecture. 

Select  Examples  of  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  recently  erected ;  with  a  full  Descrip- 
tive Notice  of  each  Building,  in  which  a  statement  of  the  actual  cost  Is  given  in  nearly  every  case. 

Thirty  Villas  and  Cottages,  besides  Gateways,  and  other  accessories,  the  works  of  Ninxtbbn  Axcritbcts»  are  puc- 
trated  by  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections,  together  with  Perspective  Views  and  Details,  all  finely  engraved,  and  fonning  s 
Series  of  Eighty  Plates.  The  Buildings  illustrated  are  situated  in  widely-separated  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  varied  in 
style,  arrangement,  and  materials.  A  description  of  the  site,  the  internal  arrangements,  materials,  and  manner  of  cofltfruc- 
tion,  accompanies  each  set  of  pUms ;  with  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  house  in  nearly  every  instance. 

"A  j^lication  which  just  now  stands  alone,  as  illustrating  its  Particular  fi4ld  in  a  most  im/ortant  dtvistoH  •J 
modem  architecture^  and  as  affording  some  of  the  material  out  qfwkuh  increased  domestic  comfort  and  the  taste  aor 
nected  therewith  may  be  made  to  accrue" — Morning  Post. 

In  34  parts,  medium  4to,  at  u.  each. 

Italy:  Classical,  Historical,  and  Picturesque, 

Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Sixty  Views,  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner,  from  Drawings 
by  Stanfield,  Roberts,  Prout,  Leitch,  Brockedon,  Barnard,  &c  With  Descriptions  of  the 
Scenes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  recent  History  and  present  Condition  of  Italy  and  the  Italians,  by 
Camillo  Mape^,  d.d. 


"  There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  offinuh  in  these  Engravings.  They  are  As  thejinest  km  masmer,  mkiek  adsmis  ^ 
full  justice  being  dbne  to  the  various  subjects.**— ^coXaxaaxu 

'/The  sub/ects  of  the  engravings  are  chosen  nnth  judgment,  andgeneralfy  speaking  they  are  preaemied  to  the  eyifr^ 
the  best  points  e/'fww."— Tunes. 

To  be  completed  in  18  parts,  super-royal  4to,  at  zr.  each,  forming  two  handsome  Tolomes* 

The  Bible  in  Pictures: 

Or,  scripture  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED  IN  A  SERIES  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
EIGHTY  ENGRAVINGS,  from  Original  Designs  by  JULIUS  SCHNORR  VON  CAROLS- 
FELD.     With  a  Descriptive  Notice  of  each  Picture, 

No  series  of  Bible  illustrations  has  ever  been  published  equal  to  this  in  the  number  of  subjects  illustnted,  is  the  higti- 
toned,  thoughtful,  and  devout  manner  in  which  all  the  subjecu  are  treated,  or  in  the  happy  combinatioo  of  power  sod 
•impUcity  urith  which  they  are  depicted 


Blackie  &  Sons  Publications. 


Complete  in  30  parts,  2J.  6</.  each ;  or  2  large  vols,  imperial  8vo,  doth,  jf  4. 

The  Imperial  Dictionary, 

English,  Technological,  and  Scientific  ;  on  the  basis  of  Webster's  English  Dictionaiy  with 
the  addition  of  many  Thousand  Words  and  Phrases,  including  the  most  generally  used  Technical  and 
Scientific  Terms,  together  with  their  Etymology  and  their  Pronunciation.  Also,  a  Supplement, 
containing  an  extensive  collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  not  included  in  previous  English 
Dictionaries.  By  John  Ogilvie,  ll.d.  The  whole  illustrated  by  above  2500  Engravings  on  wood. 
The  Supplement  separately,  i  vol.  cloth,  idr.;  or  in  6  parts,  zr.  6^.  each. 

**■.,,    A  Work  which,  ^from  iki  tx^erUnct  of  ytarXt  we  can  pronmrnco  to  ie,  on  the  whoU,  the  most  tat^factorj 
DicUonary^  oh  a  largt  scalCf  hitherto  he/ore  the  British  public.    .    .    ." — Scotsman. 


«( 


We  mtut  in  honesty  say^  that  Dr,  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  best  English  Dictionary  that  exists.  But  so  far 
as  the  actual  state  0/ knowledge  permitted,  has  made  some  approach  toward  perfection," — British  Quarterly  Review. 


Complete  in  12  divisions,  imperial  4to,  ^s.  6d.  each. 

The  Imperial  Atlas 

OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY;  A  Series  of  0ns  Hundred  carefully  coloured  Maps,  embracing  the 
most  recent  Discoveries,  and  the.latest  Political  Divisions  of  Territory  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Com- 
piled from  the  most  authentic  sources,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  G.  Blackie,  ph.d.,  f.ilg.s., 
^itor  of  the  Imperial  Gcaetteer,  Revised  Edition.  With  an  Index,  containing  references  to  above 
120,000  Places. 

In  fulness  and  accuracy  of  infonnadon,  largeness  of  scale,  and  deamess  of  engraving,  this  Atlas  will  compare  &V01U-- 
ably  with  the  most  costly  works  of  the  kind  extant.  It  is  portable,  and  can  be  consulted  with  ease,  being  an  imperial  4to, 
measuring  when  closed  15  inches  by  xx  inches.  The  Maps  are  printed  on  paper  measuring  aa  inches  by  X5,  and  carefully 
coloured.    The  Series  extends  to  Seventy-eight  such  Sheets,  comprising  above  One  Hundred  different  Maps. 

^  **  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  wuork,  we  cem  safety  say  that  we  know  of  no  Atlas,  published  at  the  same  low 
price,  which  is  so  copious  and  accurate  in  detail,  so  clearly  pnnted,  and  so  well  engraved,^ — London  Review. 

Complete  in  12  divisions,  imperial  8vo,  yj.  dd,  each;  also  in  parts,  2x.  6^.  each. 

The  Imperial  Gazetteer; 

A  Geneeuil  Dictionary  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive; 
containing  comprehensive  Accouits  of  the  Conntries,  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Seas,  Lakes,  Rivers, 
Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  &c.,  in  the  World.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  ph.d.,  f.r.g.s.  With 
a  Supplement,  bringing  the  Geographical  Information  down  to  the  latest  dates.  Illustrated  by  above 
800  Engravings,  printed  in  the  text — comprising  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  and  12  beautifully 
coloured  Plates.    The  Supplement  separately,  i  vol.  cloth,  i6r. ;  or  in  6  parts,  2J.  dd,  each. 

**  All  the  articles  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or  short,  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  correctness  tn  minute  detail 
than  we  should  have  thought  practicable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work." — ^Athensum. 

**Asa  book  of  reference  for  the  private  study,  Blacki/s  Imperial  Gazetteer  is  a  work  of  rare  merit,  furnishing  in  a 
condensed  form  a  vast  amount  of  information,  accompetnied  ly  a  large  number  of  engravings.  Its  companion,  the  Impe- 
rial Atlas,  is  not  less  deserving  of  commendation."— ^BmsA^. 


Complete  in  9  divisions,  imperial  8vo,  7j.  dd.  each ;  also  in  parts,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Imperial  Bible-Dictionary; 

Historical,  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  Doctrinal,  including  the  Natural  History, 
Antiquities,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Religious  Rites  and  Ceremonies  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
an  Account  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  numerous  eminent  Writers. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  d.d..  Author  of  "Typology  of  Scripture,"  &c.,  assisted  by 
numerous  Contributors.     Illustrated  by  many  hundred  Engravings  on  wood  and  steel. 

**  Truly  a  magmjlceni  work  both  in  its  design  and  execution." — Princeton  Review. 

**  Orthodox  in  tone,  reverent  in  spirit,  and  showing  in  every  page  the  marks  of  independent  and  industrious  research.^ 
^-Churchman. 

"  The  work  u  as  sound  and  candid  in  reasomng  and  learning  as  in  theology;  and  we  may  regard  it  as  a  kind  of 
family  commentary  well  adapted  in  its  subordinate  capacity  to  lie  by  side  ^  the  family  Bible," — Record. 


Blackie  &  Sons  Publications. 


Complete  in  x6  parts,  large  8vo,  at  2j.  each;  two  vols.,  doth  extra,  361. 

The  Works  of  Robert  Burns. 

Complete  Hlostrated  Edition,  Literary  and  Pictorial  Consisting  of  a  Complete  Collection  of  his 
Poems,  Songs,  and  Correspondence;  arranged  Chronologically,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  Notes 
and  Annotations.  The  whole  preceded  by  Professor  Wilson's  Essay  ''On  the  Genius  and  Character 
of  Bums,"  and  Dr.  Currie*s  Memoir  of  the  Poet. 

The  Illustrations,  8a  in  number,  comprise  Landscapes  of  all  the  noteworthy  localities  identified  with  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  Poet,  and  Portraits,  which  are  authentic  likenesses  oi  persons  intimately  connected  with  the  Poet  by  friendship  or  by 
association  with  his  Muse. 


u 


This  it  ctriainly  th*  most  eUgant  fdiHon  of  Bums  eper /uiltsAfa^—Sootstnan, 

'  Taken  altogether,  this  handsome  iUustrated  edition  u  the  most  complete  collection  0/ the  poems  and  letters  of  Bums, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  all  the  graphic  and  written  memorials  of  the  Poet,  his  friends,  euul  the  scenes  of  his  life  and  song, 
that  could  be  got  t:)jci/ier.*' — Spectator. 


Complete  in  9  divisions,  super-royal  8vo,  at  4J'.  each ;  also  in  parts,  is,  each. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

Originally  edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  New  Edition,  revised  throughout  and  continued  to  the 
present  time  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson.  Illustrated  by  many  authentic  Portraits,  finely  engraved 
on  steel. 

"  A  iooh  full  of  heroes  who  heme  conouered./reouentfy  agasnsi  incredible  odds,  and  general^  in  peaceful  and  benefit 
cent  fields  of  action.  No  better  booh  could  bepiaced  in  the  hands  of  young  nun  aspiring  to  be  useful,  good,  andgrooL  — 
London  Review. 


In  II  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  2J.  each;  or  22  parts,  is,  each. 

The  Christian  Cyclopedia; 

Or  REPERTORY  OF  BIBLICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Gardner,  m.d.,  a.m.  With  numerous  Engravings.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Supple- 
ment, and  Index  of  Scripture  Passages  Illustrated. 

This  Work  is  intended  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  popular  summary  of  what  has  hitherto  been  written  on  those  subjects 
which  are  involved  in,  or  dosely  allied  to,  Christianity.  It  embraces  in  its  plan  a  comprehensive  digest  of  ChristiaB  Liter- 
ature and  Biosxaphy,  and  the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary. 

**  There  u  a  fulness  tn  the  articles  that  is  usually  exhaustive,  so  that  the  reader  need  not  look  elsewhere  to  consuit 
other  autltorsfor  that  information  which  he  may  wisk  to  obteun." — ^Western  Daily  Mercury. 

Post  8vo,  doth,  7j.  6d, 

The  Twofold  Concordance 

TO  THE  WORDS  AND  SUBJECTS  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE ;  including  a  Concise  Dictionary, 
a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred  Narrative,  and  other  Tables,  designed  to  &cilitate  the 
Consultation  and  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Post  8vo,  doth,  $s. 

Cruden's  Concordance  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

With  a  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  A  clearly  printed  edition  of  a  work  whose  merits  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  approval  of  successive  generations  of  readers.  To  render  it  a  bandy  volttm^  it 
has  been  slightly  condensed  from  the  original,  but  contains  all  that  is  really  vahtabU* 


LONDON:  BLACKIE  ft  SON.   PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS;  GLASGOW  ft  EDINBURGH. 
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